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TO  HIS  GRACE 


WALTER    FRANCIS    MONTAGU    IK>VGLAS    SCOTT, 

DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  AND  QITEENSBEBRT. 


BTC.  KTC.  ETC. 


IIT  LOID  DOll. 

Itt  fancriblH  fbeie  Tohimet  >  to  yoar  Graee>  I  am  rortanately 
couM^med  from  the  neoenity  of  Intrnding  opoo  you  the  com* 
oooplace  nljeclB  of  dedicatioo.  Most  of  these  Poems  liaye  been 
loQR  before  the  poblic,  and  were  inscribed,  at  the  time  of  their 
pabtteatton,  to  flie  rarlous  excellent  persons  nearly  connected 
with  yov  Gnee,  utaose  names  they  retain.  1  am,  therefore,  well 
awar^  that  these  composMoas,  of  Uttle  intrinsic  Talue  in  thero- 
sdfsi,  will,  like  other  memoriala  of  dear  friends  who  hare  been 


rerooTed  from  the  world,  claim  some  Taloe  In  your  Grace's  esti- 
mation, from  the  names  of  their  former  patrons. 

May  yoar  Grace  IItc  long  lo  exerdte  the  rirtiies  of  your  prede- 
cessors, whose  dnties  yon  Inherit  along  with  their  rank  and  pos- 
sessions.   Such  is  the  sincere  wish  of, 
My  Lord  Duke, 
Tour  Grace's  early  Friend, 
And  much  obUged  hamhle  Servant, 

WALTia  scorr. 

ABBOTSrOtO,  iftU  S,  1830. 


MINSTRELSY 

or 

THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER, 

coMtisnH«  or 
mSTORICAL  ASD  ROMANTIC  BALLADS,* 

COLLECTED  Rf  THE  SOUTMBRN  CCONTIBS  OV  SCOTLAND;  WITH  A  FEW  OF  HODEBlf  DATE, 
rOimOKD  tPOR  LOCAL  TBADITION. 


nmoDUGToaT  remarks 

OR 

POPULAR   POETRY, 


niTAllOOS  COLLECTIONS  OV  BALLADS  OP  BBITAIlf,  PABTICOLAftLT 

•  TB08B  OP  SCOTLAND. 

I  Pim  sppendfld  to  Ibe  odiUon  or  4830.  ] 

The  iDlrodaction  originally  prefixed  to  "The  Minstrelsy 
of  the  ScoUisb  Borden"  was  rather  of  a  historical  than  a 


literary  nature;  and  the  remarks  which  follow  have  been 
added,  to  afford  the  general  reader  some  Information  upon 
the  character  of  Ballad  Poetry. 

It  would  be  throwing  away  words  to  prove,  what  all 
most  admit,  the  general  taste  and  propensity  of  nations  In 
their  early  state,  to  cultivate  some  species  of  rude  poetry. 
When  the  organs  and  faculties  of  a  primitive  race  have  de- 
veloped themselves,  each  for  Its  proper  and  necessary  use, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  employ  them  In  a  more  re- 
fined and  regulated  manner  for  purposes  of  amusement. 
The  savage,  after  proving  the  activity  of  his  limbs  In  the 


'  [Tke  coneellve  cdttion  of  sir  Wallor  8eoiV§  Poetical  Worki.   Edio. 

'  Two  Tolnmeo  ofibe  HlnitrelsT  ofttie  seoUtsb  Border  were  pobttebed  In 
**»:—•  mird  foUowed  lo  1803 ;  and,  In  tbe  coane  of  fobnqtieiit  edltiom, 


tbo  arrangement  of  tbe  balladf  underwent  Tsrloai  cfaanget,  and  nameroas 
add! tlonc  were  made  to  tbe  Notee.  Sir  WUter  Scott  drew  np,  In  Harcb  1830. 
tbe  'Watrododorr  Remarltf  on  Popular  Poetrf,"  which  appear  at  fhe  bead 
or  tbe  prtaeoi  Tohime,  and  an  **  Enay  on  Imttatloof  of  tbe  ancient  Ballad,*" 
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chase  or  the  battle,  trains  them  to  more  measured  move- 
ments, to  dance  at  the  festivals  of  his  tribe,  or  to  perform 
obeissance  before  the  altars  of  his  deity.  From  the  same 
impulse,  he  is  disposed  to  refine  the  ordinary  speech  which 
forms  the  vehicle  of  social  communication  betwixt  him  and 
his  brethren,  until,  by  a  more  ornate  diction,  modulated  by 
certain  rules  of  rhythm,  cadence,  assonance  of  termination, 
or  recurrence  of  sound  or  letter,  he  obtains  a  dialect  more 
solemn  in  expression,  to  vecord  the  laws  or  exploits  of  his 
tribe,  or  more  sweet  in  sound,  in  which  to  plead  his  own 
cause  to  his  mislress. 

This  primeval  poetry  must  have  one  general  character  in 
all  nations,  both  as  to  its  merits  and  its  imperfections.  The 
earlier  poets  have  the  advantage,  and  it  is  not  a  small  one, 
of  having  the  first  choice  out  of  the  stocic  of  materials  which 
are  proper  to  the  art ;  and  thus  they  compel  later  authors, 
if  they  would  avoid  slavishly  imitating  the  fathers  of  verse, 
into  various  devices,  often  more  ingenious  tluin  elegant,  that 
they  may  establish,  if  not  an  absolute  claim  to  originality, 
at  least  a  visible  distiuctioB  betwixt  themselves  and  their 
predecessors.  Thus  it  happens,  that  early  poets  almost 
uniformly  display  a  bold,  rude,  original  cast  of  genius  and 
expression.  They  have  walked  at  free-will,  and  with  un- 
constrained steps,  along  the  wilds  of  Parnassus,  while  their 
followers  move  with  constrained  gestures  and  forced  atti- 
tude, in  order  to  avoid  placing  their  feet  where  their  pre- 
decessors have  stepped  before  them.  The  first  bard  who 
compared  his  hero  to  a  lion,  struck  a  bold  and  congenial 
note,  though  the  simile,  in  a  nation  of  hunters,  be  a  very  ob- 
vious one;  but  every  subsequent  poet  who  shall  use  it,  must 
either  struggle  hard  to  give  hU  lion,  as  heralds  say,  with  a 
difference,  or  lie  under  the  imputation  of  being  a  servile 
imitator. 

It  is  not  probable  that,  by  any  researches  of  modem  times, 
we  shall  ever  reach  back  to  an  earlier  model  of  poetry  than 
Homer ;  but  as  there  lived  heroes  before  Agamemnon,  so, 
unquestionably,  poets  existed  before  the  immortal  Bard  who 
gave  the  King  of  kings  his  fame;  and  he  whom  all  civilixed 
nations  now  acknowledge  as  the  Father  of  Poetry,  must 
have  himself  looked  back  to  an  ancestry  of  poetical  prede- 
cessors, and  is  only  held  original  because  we  know  not 


from  whom  he  copied.  Indeed,  though  much  must  be  as- 
crlbed  to  the  riches  of  his  own  individual  genius,  the  poetry 
of  Homer  argues  a  degree  of  perfection  In  an  art  which 
practice  had  already  rendered  regular,  and  concerning 
which  his  f^quent  mention  of  the  bards,  or  chanters  of 
poetry,  indicates  plainly  that  it  was  studied  by  many,  and 
known  and  admired  by  all. ' 

It  is  indeed  easily  discovered,  that  the  qualities  necessary 
for  composing  such  poems  are  not  the  portion  of  every 
man  in  the  tribe;  that  the  bard,  to  reach  excelleooe  In  bis 
art,  must  possess  something  more  than  a  full  oommand  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  the  knack  of  arranging  them  in 
such  form  as  ancient  examples  have  fixed  upon  as  the  re- 
cognised structure  of  national  verse.    The  tribe  speedily 
become  sensible,  that  besides  this  degree  of  oiechaDlcal  ft- 
cility,  which  (like  making  what  are  called  at  school  noih 
sense  verses)  may  be  attained  by  dint  of  memory  and  prsc- 
tice,  much  higher  qualifications  art  demanded.    A  keen 
and  active  power  of  observation,  capable  of  perceiving  ii  a 
glance  the  leading  eircumsUnces  flrom  which  the  incident 
described  derives  its  character ;  quick  and  powerful  feelings, 
to  enable  the  bard  to  comprehend  and  delineate  those  of  the 
actors  in  his  piece;  and  a  command  of  language,  alternately 
soft  and  elevated,  and  suited  to  express  the  conceptions 
which  he  had  formed  in  his  mind,  are  all  necessary  to  emi- 
nence in  the  poetical  art. 

Above  all.  to  attain  the  highest  point  of  his  profession, 
the  poet  must  have  that  original  power  of  embodying  and 
detailing  circumstances,  which  can  place  before  the  eyes  of 
others  a  scene  which  only  exists  In  his  own  imagination. 
This  last  high  and  creative  faculty,  namely,  that  of  Impress- 
ing the  mind  of  the  hearers  witl»  scenes  and  senUmenU 
having  no  existence  save  through  their  art,  has  procured 
for  the  bards  of  Greece  the  term  of  nM^iDt^,  which,  as  it 
singularly  happens,  is  literally  translated  by  the  Scottish 
epithet  for  the  same  class  of  persons,  whom  they  termed 
the  Makers,  The  French  phrase  of  Trouveurs,  or  Trou- 
badours, namely,  the  Finders,  or  Inventors,  has  the  same 
reference  to  the  quality  of  original  conception  and  invention 
proper  to  the  poetical  art,  and  without  which  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist  to  any  pleasing  or  useful  purpose. 


wblch  will  be  preflzed  lo  the  tbird  part  of  the  work.  Be  kept  by  him,  ea 
long  88  bis  health  permitted  him  toconllDoe  his  literary  pursuits,  an  Inter- 
leaTed  copy  of  the  Collection  by  which  his  name  was  Aral  esUblUhad,  tn- 
•ertlug  Tarlous  readings  as  chance  threw  them  in  his  way,  and  enrlchlog 
bis  aoDotatlons  with  whatever  new  lights  conTenation  or  books  sapplM. 
The  work  Is  now  printed  according  to  the  copy  thus  finally  corrected,  with 
•9me  notes,  distinguished  by  brackets.  In  which  the  Editor  has  eadearoured 
to  compress  such  additional  Informallon  concerning  the  Incidents  and  lo- 
calities mentioned  In  the  Minstrelsy,  as  be  could  gather  from  the  private 
correspondence  of  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  now  in  bis  bands,  or  remembered  to 
bare  dropt  from  his  lips  in  the  course  of  bis  rides  among  the  scenery  of 
Border  warfaie. 

One  or  the  aevlewers  of  the  Minstrelsy,  when  It  first  appeared,  said, ''  lo 
this  collection  are  the  materials  for  scores  of  metrical  romances.**  This  was 
a  prophetic  criilc.  In  the  text  and  notes  of  this  early  publication,  we  can 
now  trace  tbe  primary  incident,  or  broad  outline  of  almost  every  romance, 
whether  la  verse  or  In  prose,  which  sir  Walter  Scott  bnUt  In  after  Ufe  on 
tbe  history  or  traditions  of  bis  country.  Tbe  Editor  has  added  references 
by  which  the  reader  will  find  it  easy  to  compare  tbe  original  detached 
anecdote,  or  brief  sketch  of  character  In  these  pager,  with  tbe  expanded  or 
embeUtob«l  oarraUvea  ud  deliacallaQs  of  the  Aathor's  greater  poeiH  and 
novels. 

Tbe  alrt  or  some  of  these  old  ballads  are  for  the  first  lime  appended  to  the 
present  edition.  Tbe  selection  includes  those  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  blro- 
seir  liked  tbe  best;  and  ttoey  are  Unnscribed,  wHbont  farlatlom  from  the 
MSS.  In  bis  library. 

According  to  Mr.  Volherwell,  the  Editor  of  "Mlnslrelsy,  Ancient  and 
modern,  1821,"  the  Old  Ballads,  which  appeared  for  tbe  first  lime  In  this 
collection,  are  forty-three  In  number,  via.  Autd  MaiUand,  Th§  Song  oftks 
Xiullaw  Murrap,  lord  Ewrtt,  The  Loektnaben  Harper,  Jamie  Telfer  9f  Uu 
fair  Dodhead,  Kinmont  WiWt,  The  Dealk  of  FealherttoneluMgk,  Barlrama's 
Dirge,  Archie  o'  Ca'Petd,  /oAntiy  imutrong'e  Good  Night,  The  Uda  of 


Wamphrag,  The  Battle  of  fhUiphaugk,  The  CaiUuU  6rahame$,  The  Battle 
of  Penttand  Mitt,  The  Battle  of  Loudon  HiU,  The  Battle  of  Bothwelt  Bridge, 
Briington,  Tha  Dongtae  Tngedg,  Jonng  BnSle,  frond  Ladg  Margarat,  Sir 
Hngh  Le  Blond,  Grcems  and  Bewick,  tha  Lament  of  the  Border  Widam^ 
Johnnie  of  Braidietae,  Matharine  Janfmrte,  Tha  Domia  Dene  of  Tarrftw,  The 
Gag  Goee-hawk,  Brown  Adam,  Jellon  Grahame,  WiiUe'e  Ladg,  Clerk  Sann- 
der§.  The  Demon  Lover,  Boee  the  Bad  and  White  Ullg,  rnnn  Foudrmge, 
Kempion,  The  Wife  of  Uther'e  Welt,  Ming  Eenrg,  frinee  BoHrl,  Annmn 
Water,  Tha  Cmet  Sieler,  The  Qaaen'e  Maria,  The  aowiy  Mind,  and  THomtae 
the  Rhgmer. 

Mr.  Motberwen  adds—''  Fortunate  II  was  for  the  heroic  end  legendary 
song  of  Scotland  that  tbe  work  was  ondertaked,  and  stlU  more  fortanale 
that  lis  execution  devolved  upon  one  so  well  quallOed  In  every  respect  to  do 
its  subject  tbe  most  ample  Justice.  Loog  will  it  live,  a  noble  and  luierest- 
lug  monument  of  bis  unwearied  research,  curious  and  minute  learning, 
genius,  and  taste.  It  Is  Imly  a  patriot's  legacy  lo  posterity ;  andimucb  as  h 
may  be  now  esteemed.  It  is  only  In  times  yet  gathering  In  the  booom  of 
fbtority,  when  tbe  Interesting  traditions,  the  cblTairoua  and  romaatlc  le- 
genda.  tbe  wild  snpersltlloBa,  Uie  tragic  songs  of  Scotland,  have  wholly 
failed  from  the  living  memory,  that  this  gift  can  be  duly  appreciated.  H 
Is  then  that  these  volumes  will  be  conned  with  feelings  akin  to  rellghw* 
enthusiasm,  that  their  strange  and  mystic  lore  trIU  ba  U^asured  up  la  ibe 
heart  as  tbepredous  record  of  days  tor  ever  pasted  away— (hat  their  grand 
stern  legends  will  bo  listened  to  with  reveranttai  awe,  as  If  the  voice  of  « 
remote  ancestor  f^om  the  depths  of  tbe  tomb,  bad  wokaUia  ibrtlttng  alrahM 
of  martial  antiquity."— p.  Ixxlx.- J.  6.  L. 
LORDOii,  Jfarcfc  42,  1833. 

'  [  Sir  Walfcr  Scott,  as  this  paragraph  Intlmalaa,  never  doubted  that  ib^ 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  i^^re  substautlally  tha  works  of  one  and  Uie  same  Indl- 
vldoaL  Ua  said  of  tbe  Wolfian  hypothesis,  that  it  was  tbe  most  irreligiout 
one  he  bad  beerd  of,  and  could  never  be  believed  In  by  any  poef.— Eo-l 
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The  mere  amngemeDt  of  words  Into  poetieal  rbyUim,  or 
combliiliig  tbem  aoeording  to  a  tecbnical  rule  or  meaiare. 
Is  so  closel  J  coDoected  wltb  tbe  art  of  maslc,  that  an  alliance 
betweeo  these  two  fine  arts  is  very  soon  closely  formed. 
It  Is  fmlUess  to  enquire  which  of  tbem  has  been  first  In- 
seated,  since  doabtless  the  precedence  Is  acddental ;  and  it 
signifies  Uttle  whether  the  musician  adapts  verses  to  a  rude 
tttne,  or  whether  tbe  prtmitive  poet,  in  reciting  his  produc- 
tions blis  oatnrelly  into  a  chant  or  sdpg.    With  this  addl- 
lioiisi  aoaHDpllshment,  the  poet  becomes  Aoi^o^  or  the  man 
of  song,  and  his  character  Is  complete  when  tbe  additioD&l 
acconfisniiBent  of  a  lute  or  harp  is  added  to  his  wtcal  per- 
ihrmance. 

Here,  tlierelbre,  we  have  the  history  of  early  poetry  in 

an  nations.    Bui  it  is  evident  that,  though  poetry  seems 

a  plani  proper  to  almost  all  soils,  yet  not  only  Is  It  of  various 

kinds,  according  to  the  climate  and  country  in  which  it  has 

lu  origin,  but  tbe  poetry  of  difflsrent  nations  dilfers  still 

more  widely  In  the  degree  of  excellence  which  it  attains. 

This  must  depend  hi  some  measure,  no  doubt,  on  the  temper 

aodnHuuiert  of  the  people,  or  their  proximity  to  those  spiQt- 

silrriog  events  which  are  naturally  selected  as  the  subject 

of  poetry,  and  on  the  more  comprdiensive  or  energetic 

character  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  tribe.    But  the 

progress  of  the  art  Is  for  more  dependent  upon  the  rise  of 

some  higUj-gilled  individual,  poasesslng  in  a  preeminent 

and  unooBunoD  degree  the  powers  demanded,  whose  talents 

Influence  the  taste  of  a  whole  nation,  and  entail  on  tbeir 

posterity  and  language  a  character  almost  indelibly  sacred. 

In  this  respect  Homer  stands  alone  and  unrivalled,  as  a 

ligjht  Ciom  whoie  lamp  the  genius  of  8ucoe»ive  ages,  and 

et  distanl  natlom^  has  caught  fire  and  Illumination ;  and 

who,  though  the  early  poet  of  a  rude  age,  has  purchased 

for  the  era  he  has  celebrated,  so  much  reverence,  that,  not 

difuvto  bestow  on  it  the  term  of  barbarous,  we  distfaiguish 

A  as  the  lieroic  period. 

No  other  poet  (sacred  and  Inspired  authors  excepted)  ever 
did,  or  ever  will,  possess  the  same  Influence  over  posterily, 
in  so  many  distant  lands,  as  has  been  acquired  by  the  bMod 
old  man  of  Chios;  yet  we  are  assured  that  his  works,  col- 
lected by  the  pious  care  of  Pislstralus,  who  caused  to  be 
united  Into  their  present  form  those  divine  poems,  would 
otherwise,  if  preserved  at  all,  have  appeared  to  succeeding 
generations  in  tbe  humble  state  of  a  collection  of  detached 
liallads^  connected  only  as  referring  to  the  same  age,  the 
same  general  snbjects.  and  tbe  same  cycle  of  heroes,  like 
the  meuial  poems  of  the  Gid  in  Spain,  *  or  of  Bobin  Hood 
hi  England. 

Id  oUta  ooontrles,  less  fovoored,  either  In  language  or  in 
picturesque  incident,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  even  the 
gcnins  of  Homer  could  have  soared  to  such  exclusive  emi- 
nence, since  he  must  at  once  have  been  deprived  of  the  sub- 
JecU  and  themes  so  well  adi^ited  for  his  muse,  and  of  the 
lofty,  melodious,  and  flexible  language  In  which  he  recorded 
tbeuL.    Other  nations,  during  the  formation  of  their  ancient 
Fottry,  wanted  the  genius  of  Homer,  as  well  as  his  picturesque 
scenery  and  lofty  language.    Yet  the  Investigation  of  the 
early  poetry  of  every  nation,  even  tbe  rudest,  carries  with 
it  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest.    It  Is  a  chapter  in 
the  history  or  the  childhood  of  society,  and  Its  resemblance 
to,  or  dissimilarity  from,  tbe  popular  rhymes  of  other  nations 
in  tlie  same  stage,  must  needs  illustrate  the  ancient  history 


of  states;  their  slower  or  swifter  progress  toward  civilisa- 
tion ;  their  gradual  or  more  rapid  adoption  of  manners, 
sentiments,  and  religion.  Tlie  sUidy»  therefore,  of  lays 
rescued  from  tbe  gulf  of  oblivion,  must  In  every  case  pos- 
sess considerable  interest  foe  the  moral  philosopher  and 
general  historian. 

The  hlstorlaQ«of  an  individual  nation  Is  equally  or  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  researches  into  popular  poetry, 
since  he  must  not  disdain  to  gather  from  the  traditton  con- 
veyed  in  ancient  ditties  and  bailads»  tbe  Information  ne- 
cessary to  confirm  or  correct  IntelligeBce  collected  from 
more  certain  sources.  And  although  the  poets  were  a 
fabling  race  from  the  very  beginning  of  time,  and  so  much 
addicted  to  exaggeration,  that  their  accounts  are  teldom  to 
be  relied  on  without  corroborative  evidence,  yet  instances 
frequently  occur  where  tbe  statements  of  poetical  tradition 
are  unexpectedly  confirmed. 

To  the  lovers  and  admirers  of  poetry  as  an  ari,  it  cannot  be 
uninteresting  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  National  Muse  In  her 
cradle,  or  to  hear  her  babbling  the  eariiest  attempU  at  tbe 
formation  of  tlie  tuoelUl  sounds  with  which  she  was  after- 
wards to  charm  posterity.  And  I  may  venture  to  add,  that 
among  poetry,  wblcb,  however  rude,  was  a  gift  of  Nature's 
first  fruits,  even  a  reader  of  refined  taste  will  find  bis  pa- 
tience rewarded,  by  passages  In  which  the  rude  minstrel 
rises  into  sublimity  or  melts  Into  pathos.  These  were  the 
merits  which  induced  tbe  classical  Addison  *  to  wrUe  an 
elaborate  commentary  upon  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  and 
which  roused,  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  the  heroic  Mood 
ofSlrPhiUpSidney.3 

It  Is  true,  that  passages  of  this  high  character  occur 
seldom ;  for  during  the  Infoncy  of  the  art  of  poetry,  the 
bards  have  been  generally  satisfied  with  a  rude  and  careless 
eu^ression  of  tbeir  sentiments ;  and  even  when  a  more  feli- 
citous expression,  or  loftier  numbers,  have  been  dictated  by 
tiie  enthusiasm  of  the  composition,  the  advantage  came  un- 
sought for,  and  perhaps  unnoticed,  either  by  tbe  minstrel  or 
the  audience. 

Another  cause  contributed  to  the  tenuity  of  thought  and 
poverty  of  expression,  by  which  old  tuillads  are  too  often 
dIsUngulshed.  The  apparent  simplicity  of  the  ballad  sUnza 
carried  with  It  a  strong  temptation  to  loose  and  trivial  com- 
position. The  collection  of  rhymes,  accumulated  by  tbe 
earliest  of  the  craft,  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  form- 
ing a  Joint  stock  for  the  common  use  of  the  profession ;  and 
not  mere  rhymes  only,  but  verses  and  stanzas,  have  been 
used  as  common  property,  so  as  to  give  an  appearance  of 
sameness  and  crudity  to  the  whole  series  of  popular  iioetry.' 
Such,  for  instance.  Is  the  sahiutlon  so  often  repeated, 

"Now  HwveD  tbeo  mTe,  tboa  braTe  young  knight, 
Now  Beareu  tbee  Mve  and  we.'* 

And  such  tbe  usual  expression  for  taking  counsel  with, 

"  Bedo  me  ,rede  me,  brother  dear, 
Uy  rede  sbaU  rUe  at  thee." 

Such  also  Is  tlie  unvaried  account  of  the  rose  and  the  brier, 
which  are  said  to  spring  out  of  the  grave  of  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  these  metrical  legends,  wKh  little  effort  at  a  va- 
riation of  the  expressions  in  which  the  Incident  is  prescrip- 
tively  told.  The  least  acquaintance  with  the  subject  will 
recall  a  great  number  of  commonplace  verses,  which  each 
ballad-maker  has  unceremoniously  appropriated  to  himself; 


'  [  The  •'  roema  del  CId**  (of  which  Mr.  Frere  has  translated  some  spcd- 
ocns )  la,  bowerer,  considered  by  every  hlstortaa  of  Spanish  lUenUire,  as 
tfec  work  of  one  hand ;  and  Is  evIdeoUy  more  ancient  than  Uie  deUcbed 
bmMadm  oa  Um  AdveoUires  of  Um  Campeador,  which  are  Uicladed  io  Ibe 
.1 


•  t  See  The  Spectator,  No.  TO.  and  74.] 

3  [  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percie  and  Douglas  tbat  I  fooud  not  uiy 
heart  morod  more  than  with  the  sound  of  a  truoipct;  and  yet  It  Is  suug  but 
by  some  blind  crowder,  with  uo  rougher  voice  than  rude  stylc-Sibii cy.] 
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thereby  greatly  fadlltattng  his  owd  task,  and  at  the  tame 
time  degrading  his  art  by  his  slovenly  nse  of  ever-scutched 
phrases.  From  the  same  Indolence,  the  ballad-mongers  of 
roost  nations  have  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
of  prolonging  their  pieces,  of  the  same  kind,  without  the 
labour  of  actual  composition.  K  a  message  is  to  be  de- 
livered, the  poet  saves  himself  a  lUtie  trouble,  by  ueing 
exactly  the  same  words  in  which  it  was  originally  couched, 
to  secure  its  being  transmitted  to  the  person  for  whose  ear 
it  was  intended.  The  bards  of  ruder  climes,  and  less  fo- 
Toured  languages,  may  Indeed  claim  the  countenance  of 
Homer  for  such  repetitions ;  but  whilst,  in  the  Father  of 
Poetry,  they  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  pause,  and 
look  back  upon  the  enchanted  ground  over  which  they  have 
travelled,  they  afford  nothing  to  the  modern  bard,  save  fa- 
cilitating the  power  of  stuplfying  the  audience  with  stanzas 
of  dull  and  tedious  iteration. 

Another  cause  of  the  flatness  and  insipidity,  which  Is  tfee 
great  imperfection  of  ballad  poetry,  is  to  be  ascribed  le» 
to  the  compositions  in  their  original  sute,  when  rehearsed 
by  their  authors,  than  to  the  ignorance  and  errors  of  the 
reciters  er  transcribers,  by  whom  they  have  b^en  trans- 
mitted to  us.  The  more  popular  the  composition  of  an 
ancient  poet,  or  Maker,  became,  the  greater  chance  there 
was  of  its  being  corrupted ;  for  a  poem  transmitted  through 
a  number  of  reciters^  like  a  book  reprinted  in  a  multitude 
of  editions,  incurs  the  risk  of  imperUnent  Interpolations 
from  the  conceit  of  one  rehearser,  unintelligible  blunders 
from  the  stupidity  of  another,  and  omissions  equally  to  be 
regretted,  fVom  the  want  of  memory  in  a  third.  This  sort 
of  injury  is  feh  very  early,  and  the  reader  will  find  a  curious 
Instance  in  the  Introduaion  to  the  Romance  of  Sir  Tristrem. 
Robert  de  Brunne  there  complains,  that  though  the  Romance 
of  Sir  Tristrem  was  the  best  which  had  ever  been  made,  if 
it  ooaM  be  recited  as  composed  by  the  author,  Thomas  of 
Ereeldoune ;  yet  that  it  was  written  in  such  an  ornate  style 
of  language,  and  such  a  difficult  strain  of  versification,  as  to 
lose  all  value  in  the  months  of  ordinal^  minstrels,  who 
couM  scarcely  repeat  one  sUnza  without  omitting  some 
part  of  it,  and  marring,  consequent!), 'both  the  sense  and 
the  rhythm  of  the  passage. '  This  deterioration  could  not 
be  limited  to  one  author  alont;  others  must  have  sufliered 
lh>m  the  same  cause,  in  the  same  or  a  greater  degree. 
Nay,  we  are  authorized  to  conclude,  that  in  proportion  ta 
tlie  care  bestowed  by  the  author  upon  any  poem,  to  attain 
what  his  age  might  suppose  to  be  the  highest  graces  of  poetry, 
the  greater  was  the  damage  which  it  sustained  by  the  inaccu- 
racy of  reciters,  or  their  desire  to  humble  both  the  sense  and 
diction  of  the  poem  to  their  pawers  of  recollection,  and  the 
comprehension  of  a  vulgar  audience.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  compositions  subjected  in  this  way  to  mutilation  and 
corruption,  should  continue  to  present  their  original  sense 
or  diction ;  and  the  accuracy  of  our  editions  of  popular 
poetry,  unless  In  the  rare  event  of  recovering  original  or 
early  copies,  is  lessened  in  proportion. 

But  the  chance  of  these  corruptions  is  incalculably  in- 
creased, when  we  consider  that  the  ballads  have  been,  not 
in  one,  but  innumerable  instances  of  transmission,  liable  to 
similar  alterations,  through  a  long  course  of  centuries, 


during  which  they  have  been  handed  fh>m  one  ignorant 
reciter  to  another,  each  discarding  whatever  original  words 
or  phrases  time  or  hishion  had,  in  his  opinion,  rendered 
obsolete,  and  substltntlng  anachronisms  by  expressions  taken 
firom  the  customs  of  his  own  day.  And  here  tt  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  desire  of  the  reciter  to  be  intelligible, 
however  natural  and  laudable,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  of  the  deterioration  of  ancient  poetry.  The  minstrel 
who  endeavoured  ta  recite  with  fidelity  the  words  of  the 
author,  might  Indeed  fall  into  errors  of  sound  and  sense, 
and  substitute  comiptions  fbr  words  he  did  not  understand. 
But  the  ingenuity  of  a  skilftil  critic  could  often,  In  that  ease, 
revive  and  restore  the  original  meaning ;  while  the  corrupted 
words  became,  in  such  cases,  a  warrant  for  the  authentfcity 
of  the  whole  poem." 

In  general,  however,  the  later  reciters  appear  to  bnt 
been  far  less  desirous  to  speak  the  authoi^s  words*  than  to 
introduce  amendments  and  new  readings  of  their  own, 
which  have  always  produced  the  effect  of  modernizing,  and 
usually  that  of  degrading  and  vulgarizing,  the  rugged  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  antique  minstrel.  Thus,  undergoing  from 
age  to  age  a  gradual  process  of  alteration  and  recomposi- 
tion,  our  popular  and  oral  minstrelsy  has  lost,  in  a  great 
measure,  its  original  appearance ;  and  the  strong  touches  by 
which  it  had  been  formerly  characterised,  have  been  gene- 
rally smoothed  down  aud  destroyed  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  by  which  a  coin,  passing  firom  hand  to^  hand,  loses  in 
circulation  ail  the  finer  marks  of  the  Impress. 

The  very  fine  ballad  of  Chevy  Ghase  is  an  aiample  of 
this  degrading  species  of  alchymy,  by  which  the  ore  of  an- 
Uqulty  is  deteriorated  and  adulterated.    While  Addison, 
in  an  age  which  had  never  attended  to  popular  poetry, 
wrote  his  classical  criticism  on  that  ballad,  he  naturally  took 
for  his  text  the  ordinary  stall-copy,  although  he  might,  and 
ought  to  have  suspected,  that  a  diUy  couched  in  the  fonguage 
nearly  of  his  own  time,  could  not  be  the  same  with  that 
which  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  more  than  one  hundred  years  be- 
fore, had  spoken  of,  as  being  '<evil  apparelled  in  the  dust 
and  cobwebsofan  uncivilized  age.**   The  venerable  Blsbop 
Percy  was  the  first  to  correct  this  mistake,  by  producing  a      ! 
copy  of  the  song,  as  old  at  least  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VU., 
bearing  the  name  of  the  author,  or  transcriber,  Richard 
Sheale.'    But  even  the  Rev.  Editor  himself  fell  under  the 
mistake  of  supposing  the  modern  Chevy  Chase  to  be  a  new 
copy  of  the  original  ballad,  expressly  modernized  by  ssne 
one  later  bard.    On  the  contrary,  the  current  version  is 
now  universally  allowed  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
gradual  alterations  of  numerous  reciters,  during  two  cen- 
turies, in  the  course  of  which  the  ballad  has  been  gnadually 
moulded  into  a  composition  bearing  only  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  original— expressing  the  same  events  and  sen- 
timents in  much  smoother  language,  and  more  flowing  and 
easy  versification;  but  losing  in  poetical  fire  and  energy, 
and  in  the  vigour  and  pithiness  of  the  expression,  a   great 
deal  more  than  it  has  gained  in  suavity  of  diction.  Thus  :— 

**  The  Percy  oirt  af  Nortbanbcrlend, 

Aod  a  Towe  lo  God  majd  be, 
Tbal  be  wolde  buDie  la  tbe  moaotajDt 

orr  CboTtot  wtlliio  deyea  Ibre, 


'  i  '*  Tbat  thou  maT  bear  in  sir  TrbiiWD : 

Over  gestet  It  baa  tbe  sleem, 
Orer  all  tbat  la  or  waa, 
ir  men  tt  aayd  ea  made  Tbomea ; 
Dut  I  bear  It  no  man  so  aay— 
fiat  or  aoue  copple  aome  la  away,*'  etc.] 

>  An  instance  occurs  In  tbe  Taluable  old  ballad,  called  AaM  Maltland. 


Tbe  reciter  repealed  a  rerse,  deacriptlTe  of  tbe  defenee  of  a  castle,  ibua : 

*'  Wlib  tprtng-walt^  atanes,  and  Roadaof  aim 
Among  tbeni  fast  be  tbrew.*' 

Sprinp-wall  la  a  cormpllon  of  tprintfalii,  a  ■illltary  engine  for  caXing 
darts  or  stonea ;  tbe  restoration  of  wbicta  reading  gltei  a  vredse  and  dear 
aeosetolbellM^ 
'  See  rercy'B  Reliqaes,  vol.  I.  p.  2. 
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And  aU  that  ertr  wll^  bin  be,** 

•*  Tto  ttMt  Bail  af  jlorthMDberlaiid 

A  fow  tofiod  did  omke. 
His  pleasure  Lu  tbe  ScottUb  woods 
Tbrea  snimier  days  to  take,*'  etc. 

VTom  Uus»  and  other  examples  oflhe  same  kind,  of  which 
many  might  he  quoted,  we  mnst  often  expect  to  find  the 
lemains  of  Minstrel  poetry,  composed  originally  for  the 
coorts  of  princes  and  halls  of  nobles,  disguised  in  the  more 
modem  and  vulgar  dialect  In  which  they  have  been  or  late 
song  to  the  frequenters  of  the  rustic  ale-bench.  It  Is  un- 
necessary to  meDlion  more  than  one  other  remarltable  and 
humbUng  instance,  printed  in  the  curious  collection  entitled, 
a  Ballad  Book,  where  we  find,  in  the  words  of  the  inge- 
nious Editor, '  a  stupid  ballad  printed  as  it  was  sung  in 
Annandale,  founded  on  the  well-known  story  or  the  Prince 
o(  Salerno's  daughter,  but  with  the  uncouth  change  of 
Dysma]  for  Ghismonda,  and  Gulscard  transformed  into  a 
grei^  kitcben-t^y. 

**T«  wtat  bate  aaee  may  we  not  laliini  r** 

Sometimes  a  sUH  more  material  and  systematic  difference 
appears  between  the  poems  of  antiquity,  as^they  were  ori- 
ginally composed,  and  as  they  now  exist.    This  occurs  In 
cases  where  the  longer  metrical  romances,  which  were  in 
fiishlon  daring  the  middle  ages,  were  reduced  to  shorter 
compositions,  in  order  that  they  might  be  chanted  before 
an  Inferior  andlence.    A  ballad,  for  example,  of  Thomas 
of  Ercddmine,  and  his  intrigues  with  the  Queen  of  Faery- 
Land,  is,  or  has  been,  long  current  In  Teviotdale,  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland.    Two  ancient  copies  of  a  poem,  or 
.         romance,  on  the  same  subject,  and  containing  very  often 
the  same  words  and  turns  of  expression,  are  preserved  In 
fAe  fibrarles  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln  and  Peterborough. 
We  are  left  to  conjecture  whether  the  originals  of  such  bal- 
I        lads  have  been  gradually  contracted  into  tlieir  modem  shape 
I       by  the  Impatience  of  later  audiences,  combined  with  the 
F       lack  of  memory  dbplayed  by  more  modern  reciters,  or 
whether,  In  particular  cases,  some  ballad-maker  may  have 
actually  set  himself  to  work  to  retrench  the  old  details  of 
the  minstrelSy  and  regularly  and  systematically  to  mo- 
demfie,  and  If  the  phrase  be  permitted,  to  balladize,  a  me- 
trical romance.    We  are  assured,  however,  that  "Roswal 
and  Lilian**  was  sung  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  two 
SeneTaitons  since;  and  we  know  that  the  Romance  of  "  Sir 
Eger,  Sir  Grtme,  and  Sir  Greystell,"  had  also  lu  own  par- 
tJniiar  chant,  or  tune.    The  stall-copies  of  both  these  ro- 
flujioe^  as  they  now  exist,  are  very  much  abbreviated,  and 
probably  exhibit  them  when  they  were  undergoing,  or  had 
'       nearly  ondergone,  the  process  of  being  cut  down  into  ballads. 
I         Takfaig  into  consideration  tbe  various  indirect  channels 
'       by  which  tbe  popular  poetry  of  our  ancestors  has  been  trans- 
Biiitted  to  their  posterity,  it  is  nothing  surprising  that  it 
AobM  reach  us  In  a  mutilated  and  degraded  state,  and  that 
It  ihoold  little  correspond  with  the  Ideas  we  are  apt  to  form 
ofihe  firft  productions  of  national  genius;  nay,  it  Is  more 
to  be  wondered  at  that  we  possess  so  many  ballads  of  con- 
dderahlemerll,  than  that  the  much  greater  number  of  them 
which  masl  have  once  existed,  should  have  perished  before 
Mr  time. 


Hvrlng  given  this  biler  aeeonnt  of  hallad  poetry  In  ge- 
nera^  the  pnrpoae  of  the  pfasent  prefetory  remarks  will  be 
aecomplifhed,*hy  shortly  noticing  the  popular  poetry  of 
Scotland,  and  some  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
collect  and  Illustrate  it. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Scots  and  PieU, 
however  differing  otherwise,  were  each  by  descent  a  Celtic 
race ;  that  ttey  advaneed  in  a  course  of  viaory  somewhat 
fatiher  (han  the  present  frontier  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  sub- 
dued and  rendered  tributary  the  Britons  of  Strathcluyd, 
who  were  also  a  Celtic  race  like  themselves.  Excepttaig, 
therefore,  the  provinces  of  Berwickshire  and  the  Lothians, 
which  were  cMeflf  Inhabited  by  an  Angle-Saxon  population, 
the  whole  of  Scotland  was  peopled  by  different  tribes  of  the 
same  aboriginal  race,'— a  race  passionately  addkted  to 
nmsic,  at  appears  from  the  kindred  Celtic  nations  of  Irish, 
Welsh,  and  Scottish,  preserving  each  to  this  day  a  style 
and  character  of  musk;  peculiar  to  their  own  country, 
though  ail  three  bear  marks  of  general  resemblance  to  each 
other.  That  of  Scotland,  in  particuitr,  is  early  noticed  and 
extolled  by  anctent  authors,  and  iU  remahis,  to  which  the 
natives  are  passionately  atuched,  are  stHI  found  to  aflbrd 
pleasure  even  to  those  who  cultivate  the  art  upon  a  more 
refined  and  varied  system. 

This  skill  in  music  did  not,  of  oeurse,  exist  without  a 
corresponding  degree  of  talent  for  a  species  of  poetry, 
adapted  to  the  habito  of  the  conntry,  celebrating  tbe  vic- 
tories of  triumphant  clana,  pouring  forth  lamenutions  over 
fallen  heroes,  and  recording  such  marvellous  adventures  as 
were  calculated  to  amuse  Individual  families  around  their 
household  fires,  or  the  whole  tribe  when  regaltngin  the  hall 
of  the  chief.  It  happened,  however,  singularly  enough, 
that  while  the  music  centlnued  to  he  Celtic  in  its  general 
measure,  the  language  of  Scotland,  most  commonly  spoken, 
began  to  be  that  of  their  neighbours  the  English,  introduced 
by  the  multitude  of  Saxons  who  thronged  to  the  court  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  successors;  by  the  crowds  of  pri- 
soners of  war,  whom  the  repeated  ravages  of  the  Scots  in 
Northumberland  carried  off  as  slaves  to  their  country ;  by 
the  Influence  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  richest  and  moat  po- 
pulous provinces  in  Scotland,  Berwickshire,  namely,  and 
the  Lothians,  over  the  more  mountainous ;  lastly,  by  the 
supertority  which  a  language  like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  con- 
siderably refined,  long  since  reduced  to  writing,  and  ca- 
pable of  expressing  the  wants,  wishes,  and  senllmeots  of 
the  speakers,  must  have  possessed  over  the  jargon  of  various 
tribes  of  Irish  and  British  origin,  limited  and  contracted  in 
every  varying  dialect,  and  differing,  at  the  same  lime,  from 
each  other.  This  superiority  being  considered,  and  a  fhir 
length  of  time  being  allowed.  It' is  no  wonder  that,  while 
the  Scottish  people  retained  their  Celtic  music,  and  many 
of  their  Celtic  customs,  together  with  their  Celtic  dynasty, 
they  should  nevertheless  have  adopted,  throughout  tbe 
Lowlands,  the  Saxon  language,  while  in  the  Highlands 
they  retained  the  Celtic  dialect,  along  with  the  dress,  arms, 
manners,  and  government  of  theh*  fathers. 

There  was,  for  a  time,  a  solemn  national  recognisance 
that  the  Saxon  language  and  poetry  had  not  origfaially  been 
that  of  the  royal  family.  For  at  the  coronations  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  previous  to  Alexander  III.,  it  was  a  part 


Tbe  Ballad-Book  was  prinlad  in 
tbe  linpreatloa  coaaUliog  of  ouly 


*  [Tba  aotbor  aeems  (o  have  laUeriy  modiOad  bis  original  opinioD  on 
nneinrta  of  Ibis  Mifajeet.  lo  bis  rerlewal  or  Mr.  r.  P.  Tytler'i  BlKlory  of 
swiaiid  iQMTt.  Aef.  vol.  ilL  p.  t»U  ha  tayi,  veabiog  of  tbe  pviod  of 


'  [Charles  Klrfcpatrlcfc  Sbarpe,  Esq. 
ifiSS,  and  liMcrlbed  to  sir  Walter  scult ; 

3 


tbe  anal  fabjugatlon  of  tbe  Pldf,  **  U  would  appear  the  ScmiinmUau  bMl 
wtoDies  along  Ibe  fertile  »hor«e  of  Moray,  and  among  ibo  moontalnc  ot 
Sutberland,  wboee  name  speaks  for  tiself,  that  It  nas  given  by  tbe  Norwe^ 
gians ;  and  probably  tbey  bad  also  scttleineuts  In  Calibneas  and  the  Orcadea/^ 
In  this  essay,  bowever,  be  adheres  in  the  moln  to  his  Autl^Pinkerloiilatt 
dodriuo,  vid  treats  tbe  Picts  as  CcMs.— Eo. } 
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of  tbe  solemnity,  that  a  Celtic  twrd  stepptd  forth,  lo  loon 
as  the  klog  assumed  his  seat  «pon  the  Cited  stone,  and  re- 
cited tbe  genealogy  of  the  monarch  in  GeWe  verse,  setting 
forth  his  descent,  and  the  right  vhich  be  had  by  birlh  to 
occupy  tbe  place  of  sovereignty.  For  a  tiiqe,  no  doubt,  the 
Celtic  songs  and  poems  remained  current  in  the  Lowlands, 
whUe  any  remnant  of  the  language  yet  lasted^  The  Gaelio 
or  Irish  bards,  we  are  also  aware,  occasionally  strolled  into 
4he  Lowlands,  where  their  music  might  be  received  with 
fovour,  even  after  their  recitation  was  no  longer  under- 
stood. But  though  these  aboriginal  poets  showed  them- 
selves at  festivals  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  it  does 
not  appear  that,  as  in  Homer's  time,  tbey  were  honoarDd 
with  high  places  at  the  board,  and  savoury  morsels  of  the 
«hine;  but  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  accounted  fit 
company  for  the  feigned  fools  and  sturdy  beggars,  with 
whom  they  were  ranked  by  a  Scottish  statute.' 

Time  was  necessary  wholly  to  eradicate  one  language 
and  introduce  another ;  but  it  Is  remarkable  that,  at  the 
death  of  Aleunder  the  T4iird,  the  last  Scottish  king  of  the 
pure  Celtic  race,  the  popular  lament  for  his  death  was  com- 
posed In  ScoUnBnglisb,  and,  though  closely  resembling  the 
modem  dialect,  li  tbe  earliest  example  we  have  oC  that  lan- 
guage, whether  in  prose  or  poetry.*  About  tbe  same  time 
flourbhed  tbe  celebrated  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  whose 
poem,  written  in  English,  or  Lowland  Scottish,  with  the 
most  anxious  attention  boUi  to  versification  add  alliteration, 
forms,  even  as  it  now  exists,  a  very  curious  specimen  of  the 
early  romance.)  Such  complicated  construction  was  greatly 
too  concise  for  the  public  ear,  which  is  best  amused  by  a 
looser  diction,  m  which  numerous  repetitions,  and  pro- 
longed descriptions,  enable  the  comprehension  of  tbe  au- 
dience to  keep  up  with  the  voice  of  the  singer  or  reciter, 
and  supply  the  gaps  which  In  general  must  have  taken 
place,  either  through  a  bilure  of  attention  in  the  hearers,  or 
ofvolce  and  distinct  enunciation  on  the  part  of  the  minstrel. 

The  usual  stanza,  which  was  selected  as  the  most  natural 
to  the  language  and  the  sweetest  to  the  ear,  after  the  com- 
plex system  of  the  more  courtly  measures,  used  by  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune,  was  laid  aside,  was  that  which,  when  origi- 
nally introduced,  we  very  often  find  arranged  in  two  lines. 


**  Earl  Doaglis  od  bis  milk-white  tteed,  waoii  Itka  a  baron  bold. 
Rode  bremott  of  his  compaoy,  wboae  armonr  abone  like  gold ;  ** 

but  which,  after  being  divided  into  four,  constitutes  what  is 
now  generally  called  the  ballad  sUnza,— 

»  Bart  lk>aglaa  od  bit  milk-wblte  ateed. 

Moat  lilie  a  baroo  bold. 
Bode  foremost  of  hla  compaor. 

Whose  armour  sbooe  like  gold."^ 

The  breaking  of  the  lines  contains  a  plainer  Intimation, 
how  the  stanza  ought  to  be  read,  than  every  one  could  ga- 
ther from  the  original  mode  of  writing  out  the  poem,  where 
the  position  of  the  cesura,  or  Inflection  of  voice,  is  left  to 
the  individual's  own  taste.  This  was  sometimes  exchanged 
for  a  stanza  of  six.  lines,  the  third  and  sixth  rhyming  toge- 
ther. For  works  of  more  importance  and  pretension,  a 
more  complicated  versification  was  still  retained,  and  may 
be  found  in  the  tale  of  Ralph  Coilzear,  *  the  Adventures  of 


Arthur  at  the  Tam-Wathelyn,^  Sir  Gawalo,  and  Sir  Gokh- 
gras,  and  other  scarce  romances.  A  specimen  of  this 
structure  of  verse  has  been  handed  down  to  our  tUnes  hi 
the  stanza  of  Christ  Kirk  on  the  Green,  transmitted  by  King 
James  L,  to  Allan  Ramsay  and  to  Bains.  The  excessive 
passion  for  alliteration,  which  formed  a  rule  of  the  Saxoa 
poetry,  was  also  retained  in  the  Scottish  poems  of  a  mare 
elevated  character,  though  the  more  ordinary  minstrels  and 
ballad-makers  threw  off  the  restraint. 

The  varieties  of  stanza  thus  adopted  for  popular  poetry 
were  not,  we  may  easily  suppose,  left  long  imemployed. 
In  frontier  regions,  where  men  are  continually  engaged  lo 
active  enterprise,  betwixt  the  task  of  defending  themselfes 
and  annoying  their  neighbours,  they  may  be  said  to  live  io 
an  atmosphere  of  danger,  tbe  excitation  of  which  is  peeu- 
Tiarly  favourable  to  the  encouragement  of  poetry.  Hence; 
the  expressions  of  Lesly  the  historian,  quoted  in  the  follow- 
ing Introduction,  in  which  he  paints  the  delight  uken  by 
the  Borderers  in  their  peculiar  species  of  music,  and  the 
rhyming  ballads  in  which  they  celebrated  the  feats  of  their 
ancestors,  or  recorded  their  own  ingenious  stratagems  hi 
predatory  warfare.  In  the  same  Introduction,  the  leader 
will  find  the  reasons  alleged  why  the  taste  for  song  was  and 
must  have  been  longer  preserved  on  the  Border  than  in  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

Having  thus  made  some  remarks  on  early  poetry  in  ge- 
neral, and  on  that  of  Scotland  hi  particular,  the  £dltor*s 
purpose  is,  to  mention  the  fote  of  some  previous  attempts  to 
collect  ballad  poetry,  and  the  principles  of  selection  and 
publication  which  have  been  adopted  by  various  editors  of 
learning  and  Inrormalion;  and  although  the  present  work 
chiefly  regards  tbe  Ballads  of  Scotland,  yet  the  investigation 
must  necessarily  Include  some  of  the  principal  collectUws 
among  the  English  also. 

Of  manuscript  records  of  ancient  ballads,  very  few  have 
been  yet  discovered.  It  Is  probable  that  the  minstrels, 
seldom  knowing  either  how  to  read  or  write,  trusted  to 
their  well-exeroised  memories.  Nor  was  it  a  difficult  task 
to  acquire  a  sufficient  stock  in  trade  for  their  purpose,  since 
the  Editor  has  not  only  known  many  persons  capable  of  re- 
taining a  very  large  collection  of  legendary  lore  of  this  kind, 
but  there  was  a  period  in  his  own  life,  when  a  memory  that 
ought  to  have  been  charged  with  more  valuable  matter, 
enabled  him  to  recollect  as  many  of  these  old  songs  as  iroakl 
have,  occupied  several  days  in  the  recitation. 

The  press,  however,  at  length  superseded  Hie  neoessity 
of  such  exertions  of  recollection,  and  sheafs  of  ballads  is- 
sued from  it  weekly,  for  the  amusement  of  the  sqjoumers 
at  the  alehouse*  and  the  lovers  of  poetry  in  grange  and 
hail,  where  such  of  the  audience  as  could  not  read,  had  at 
least  read  unto  them.  These  fugitive  leaves,  generally 
printed  upon  broadsides,  or  in  small  misceUanies  called 
Garlands,  and  circulating  amongst  persons  of  loose  and 
careless  habits  — so  far  as  books  were  concerned — were 
subject  to  destruction  fh>m  many  causes ;  and  as  the  editions 
in  the  early  age  of  printing  were  probably  much  limited, 
even  those  published  as  chap-books  In  the  early  pari  of  the 
18th  centuryt  are  rarely  net  with. 

Some  persons,  however,  seem  to  have  had  what  their 
contemporaries  probably  thought  the  bizarre  taste  of  ga- 


*  A  curioufl  sccoant  of  tbe  reoeplion  of  an  Irlsb  or  Celtic  herd  al  a  festlTiil, 
Is  glreo  m  sir  John  Oollaod's  Buke  of  tbe  Uoulat,  BamiafyRe  tditUm,  p.  Illl. 

•  [**  Whon  Alexander  our  king  was  ded, 

Wha  Scotland  led  In  luve  and  Ico, 
AwaT  was  sons  of  ale  and  bred, 
or  wine  and  wax,  of  game  and  glee/'  ale] 


3  [  See  tbe  third  part  of  this  collection.] 

4  [Tbk.  and  most  of  tbe  other  romances  here  referred  to,  may  be  foood 
reprinted  In  a  volume  entitled,  "*  Select  Remains  of  tbe  Ancient  Fopator 
Poetry  or  Scotland,"  (edin.  1S22.  SmaU  4to.)  Edited  by  Mr.  Uavld  Laliig, 
and  Inscribed  to  Sir  Walter  Scotl.J 
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thering  and  {mserYlng  eolleeUoiu  of  this  fugitive  poetry. 
Hence  the  gnat  iKKly  of  ballads  in  the  PepysUn  collection 
at  Cambridge  made  by  that  Secretary  Pepys.  wbete  Diary  to 
so  very  amusing;  a0d  tience  the  still  more-valnabli  deposit 
in  three  volomes  folio,  in  which  the  lateDoke  of  Roxbnrghe 
took  so  much  pleasure,  that  he  «a&  od^n  found  enlarging 
it  nitli  fMth  acquisitions,  which  lie  pasted  In  and  regis* 
ter^  with  his  own  hand. 

The  fini  attempt,  however,  to  reprint  a  collection  of 
ballads  for  a  class  of  readers  distinct  from  those  for  whose 
use  the  sull-coples  were  intended,  was  that  of  an  anony- 
nioosedltor  of  three  ISmo  Tolumes,  which  appeared  in  Lon- 
doe,  with  engravings.  These  volumes  came  out  In  various 
jttn,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18tb  century. t  The  editor 
writes  wilb  some  flippancy,  but  with  the  air  of  a  person 
superior  to  the  ordinary  drudgery  of  a  mere  collector.  His 
work  appears  to  have  been  got  up  at  considerable  expense, 
and  the  g^ieral  Introductions  and  historical  illustrations 
which  are  prefixed  to  the  various  ballads,  are  written  with 
an  accuracy  of  which  inch  a  subject  had  not  till  then  been 
deemed  worthy.  The  principal  part  of  the  collection  con- 
tbls  of  stall-ballada,  neither  possessing  mucb  poetical  merit, 
DOT  any  particular  rarity  or  curiosity.  Still  thto  original 
Miscellany  holds  a  consMefable  vahie  amongst  collectors; 
and  as  the  three  volumes—being  published  at  difffsrent  tiroes 
—are  seldom  found  together,  they  sell  for  a  high  price  when 
complete. 

We  may  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Scotland,  where  the  flicl- 
lity  of  the  dialect,  uhlch  cuts  off  the  consonants  in  the  ter- 
mination of  tlie  words,  so  as  greatly  to  simplify  the  task  of 
Ebymiug*  and  the  habits,  dtopositlons,  and  manners  of  the 
people,  were  o(  old  so  favourable  to  the  composition  of 
battad-poetry,  that,  had  the  Scottish  songs  been  preserved, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  very  curious  htolory  might  have  been 
composed  by  means  of  minstrelsy  only,  from  the  reign  o 
Alexander  UL  in  ISBS,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  Wars 
Ja  1745.  That  roalerlato  for  such  a  coHectioo  existed,  cannot 
be  <fisputed,  since  the  Scottish  historians  often  refer  to  old 
ballads  as  autfaoiifles  for  general  tradition.  But  their  re- 
gular preservation  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  or  expected. 
Successive  garlands  of  song  sprung,  flourished,  faded,  and 
were  forgotten^  In  their  turn ;  and  the  names  of  a  few 
specimens  are  only  preserved,  to  show  us  how  abundant  the 
display  of  these  wild  flowers  had  been. 


Like  the  natural  flreegiflsof  Flora,  these  puetlcal  garlands 
can  only  be  successfully  sought  for  where  the  land  is  on- 
cuHlvaled;  and  dvillsa^n  and  Increase  of  learning  are 
sure  to  banteh  tliem,  us  the  plough  of  the  agriculturist  bears 
down  the  raountain  daisy.  Yet  it  is  to  be  recorded  with 
some  interest,  that  the  earliest  surviving  specimen  of  the 
Scottish  press,  is  a  MisceUany  of  Bliilar  and  Chapman,* 
which  preserves  a-  consMereUe  fUnd  of  Scottish  popular 
poetry,  and  among  other  things,  no  bad  specimen  of  the 
gests  of  BoUn  Hodd,  **the  English  bal lad-maker *s  Joy,** 
and  whose  renown  seems  to  have  been  at  fleshly  preserved 
In  the  north  as  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Tweed.  Tliere 
were  probably  several  collections  of  Scottish  ballads  and 
metrical  pieces  during  the  soTenleentb  cemury.  A  very 
fine  one,  belonging  to  Lord  Montagu,  perislied  in  the  fire 
which  consumed  Dliton  House,  about  twenty  years  ago. 

James  Watson,  in  1906,  published,  at  Edinburgh,  a  mis- 
cellaneous collectten  in  three  parts^eontalnlng  some  ancient 
poetry.  But  tlie  first  editor  who  seems  to  liave  made  a 
determined  eflbrt  to  preserve  our  ancient  popular  poetry, 
was  the  well-known  Allan  Barosay,  in  his  Evergreen,  con- 
taining chiefly  extra^s  from  the  ancient  Scottish  Makers, 
whose  poems  have  been  preaeni||fp|^the  Bannatyne  Mft- 
nuscript,  but  exhiliiting  amongst  tfaedtsome  popular  ballads. 
Amongst  these  Is  the  BaMe  ofHUrlaw,  apparently  Uom  a 
modernized  copy,  being  probably  tlie  most  ancient  Scottish 
historical  ballad  of  any  length  new  in  existence.)  He  also 
inserted  in  the  same  collection,  the  genuine  Seo^h  Border 
ballad  of  Johnnie  Armitrong,  copied  from  the  recitation 
of  a  descendant  of  the  unfortunate  hero,  in  the  sixth  gene- 
ration. This-  poet  ^so  Included  in  the  Everp-ees,  Hardyfc*- 
nute,  which,  though  evidently  modem,  Is  a  roesi  spirited 
and  beautlfhl  imKatlan  of  the  ancient  ballad.  In  a  subse* 
quent  collection  of  lyrical  pieces,  called  the  Tea -Table 
Miscellany,  Allan  Bamsay  Inserted  wreral  old  tiallads,  such 
as  Cruel  Barbara  Allan,  The  B9nnie  Earl  of  Murray, 
There  came  «  Ghost  to  Hargaret*s  door,  and  two  or  lliree 
others.  But  Ms  unhappy  plan  of  writing  new  words  to 
old  tunes,  without  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  ancient 
verses,  led  him,  with  the  assistance  of  "some  ingenious 
young  gentlemen,"  to  throw  aside  many  originals^  the  pre-' 
servation  of  which  would  have  been  much  more  interesting 
than  any  thing  which  has  been  substituted  in  their  stead.^ 

In  fine,  the  task  of  collecting  and  illustrating  ancient  po- 


*  I  **  i  Collection  of  Old  Ballods,  collecled  from  the  l>ett  tad  most  antlent 
C«pi«i  etlsBt,  ntOi  Introductions,  BIstorlcal  and  Critical,  Illustrated  with 
ca^erplmea.^  Tbis  anonymoos  collection,  flrst  pobltsbed  in  1723,  was  so 
nttt  mshnidE,  Ikat  It  soon  passed  to  t  second  edition,  and  two  more  vohiaMs 
ffCTe  adtfed  ia  ms  Md  1715.  Tbe  third  edlthm  of  the  flrrt  rolume  is  dated 
fJSr.^si.) 

•  [A  toc^nttareprlol,  in  black-fetler.ortlMOrtgtoal  Tracts  which  isAMd 
fram  lb«  pf«ai  of  Walter  Chepnan  and  Andro  Millar  at  Edinburgh,  In  the 
year  IMS.  was  paMisbed  aoder  the  title  of'  Tlia  Knightly  Tale  of  Oolagma 
aod  OftWBooi,  and  other  Ancient  fomu^*'  In  ISST,  4to.  The  "  llltl  geste"  of 
ieblo  Bood,  referred  to  In  the  text,  is  a  fragment  of  a  piece  contained  In 
lllBon^  collcctlon.~ED.] 

^  Tint  there  was  such  an  ancient  ballad  Is  certain,  and  the  tone,  adapted 
la  Ike  bagptpea.  was  long  extremely  popular,  aud,  wUbia  the  remembrance 
9t  BiQ,  the  flnrt  wbl^h  waf  played  at  kirn»  and  other  rustic  festirals.  But 
tberels  a  mispldoiis  pbraae  In  the  ballad  as  It  Is  published  by  Allan  Ramsay. 
Whaa  deaoiblng  the  national  conftislon,  the  bard  says, 

'*Sen  the  days  of  aoM  King  Darle, 
Sdch  siauchter  was  not  heard  or  seen.** 

Qwry,  who  was  ibe  ''  aold  King  Harle*'  here  meant  ?  If  Henry  Vtll.  be 
laleodcd,  as  Is  most  likely.  It  most  bring  the  data  of  the  poem,  at  least  of 
that  Terse,  as  low  as  Qneen  Mary's  time.  The  ballad  is  said  to  have  been 
Fiated  to  isas.    A  copy  of  that  edition  would  be  a  great  curiosity.      , 

[See  the  preface  to  Ibe  reprint  of  Ibis  ballad,  in  a  Tolume  of  '*  Early  Me- 
trical Tales.**    I'imo,  Edin.  1826.-Ed.1 

<  Green  be  the  pillow  of  honest  A«^n,  at  whose  lamp  Burns  lighted  his 
krIBiani  torch!  it  Is  nithoot  enmity  to  hU  memory  that  wo  record  his 


mistake  in  ibis  matter.  But  11  Is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  snch  an  if- 
fecting  tale  as  that  of  Beasie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray  should  hare  fallen  Into  hia 
hands.  The  touthern  Veader  aiast  leara,  (for  what  aorihern  reader  la 
ignorant?)  that  these  two  beeutirnl  women  were  hiosfoik,  and  so  strictly 
nnlled  in  friendship,  that  even  personal  Joaloasy  could  4ioi  Interrapt  their 
onion.  They  were  Tisiied  by  a  bandsooM  and  agraeable  yonag  man,  who 
was  acceptable  to  them  both,  bat  so  capHvated  with  their  ehanas,  that, 
while  cooOdeot  of  a  preference  on  the  part  of  both,  he  was  unable  to  sake 
a  choice  between  them.  While  this  lingular  sltostloh  of  the  three  persons 
oT  (be  tale  oontinned,  the  breaking  oat  of  the  plagoe  forced  the  two  ladles  to 
lake  reftige  In  the  beantifal  valley  of  Lyoedoob,  whore  they  boUt  tbemsatrea 
a  bower.  In  order  to  oTOid  bnman  iotercoetose  and  the  daagar  of  iofecUon. 
Tbelofer  was  not  included  in  Uielr  reouaclaUoa  of  aodely  Be  f  Isited  tbehr 
retirement,  brooght  \viihibim  ibc  faUl  disease,  and  nnable  to  return  to 
r^rth,  whlqh  was  his  aseal  resldeoce,  was  nursed  by  the  fhir  frlaods  wUh 
all  the  teoderness  of  affOcUon.  Be  died,  bowerer,  hailag  Srst  cooMnnnl- 
raled  the  Infection  la  his  lovely  attendants.  They  followod  him  to  the  grave* 
lovely  In  their  Hvea,  mmI  uDdlvtded  la  their  death.  Their  borlal  place.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  bower  which  ibey  built.  Is  still  visible.  In  the  romantlr 
vicinity  of  Lord  Lynedoch*s  mansion,  and  prolongs  the  neroory  of  female 
friendship,  which  even  rivalry  could  not  disMlve.  Two  ttansaa  of  the  orl- 
Sioal  ballad  alone  sorvlve : 

''  fiesste  BeUand  Mary  Gray, 

They  were  Iwa  boonle  lessee; 
They  bigged  a  bower  on  yon  burn-brae, 

And  theekit  It  ower  nl'  rashes. 
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polar  poetry,  whether  in  Sngland  or  Scotland,  vas  never 
executed  by  a  cotnpetcnt  person,  possessing  the  necessary 
powers  of  selection  and  annotation,  till  it  was  undaitaken 
by  Dr.  Petty,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dromore  hi  Ireland. 
This  revei«nd  gentleman,  himself  a  poet,  and  ranking  high 
among  the  literati  of  the  day,  commanding  accesa  to  the 
individnals  and  institutions  which  could  best  aCTord  him 
materials,  gave  the  public  the  result' of  his  researches  in  a 
work  entitled  'Reliques  of  Anchsnt  English  Poetry/'  in 
three  volumes,  published  in  London  1765,  which  has  since 
gone  through  four  editions.*  The  taste  with  which  the  ma- 
terials were  chosen,  the  extreme  felicity  with  which  they 
were  illustrated,  the  display  at  once  of  antiquarian  know- 
ledge and  classical  fading  which  the  collection  indicated, 
render  it  dIflioQU  to  imitate,  and  iihpossiUe  to  excel  a  work, 
which  must  always  be  held  among  the  first  of  its  class  In 
point  of  merit,  though  not  actually  the  foremost  In  point  of 
time.  Bui  neither  the  hjgh  character  of  Ihe  work,  nor  the 
rank  and  respectability  of  the  author,  could  protect  him  or 
his  labours,  from  the  invidious  attacks  of  criticism. 

The  most  formidable  of  these  were  directed  by  Joseph 
Ritson,  a  man  of  acute  observation,  profound  research,  and 
great  labour.  These ,-|0^bie  attributes  were  unhappily 
combined  with  an  eager  Irritabitity  of  temper,  which  .in- 
duced hlpi  to  treat  antiquarian  trifles  with  the  same  serious- 
ness which  meo  of  the  world  reserve  for  mattera  of  import- 
ance, and  dlspoaed  him  to  drive  controversies  Into  personal 
quarrels,  ba  neglecting,  in  literary  debate,  the  courtesies  of 
ordinary  so&ety.*  It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  by  one  who 
knew  htai  well,  thai  this  irriubiiliy  of  disposition  was  a  con- 
atttutional  and  physical  InirmKy ;  and  thU  Ritson*s  extreme 
•ttachmenltothe  severity  of  truth,  corresponded  to  the  rigour 
of  his  criticisms  upon  the  labours  of  othen.  He  seems  to 
have  attacked  Bishop  Percy  with  the  greater  animosity,  as 
bearing  no  good- will  to4fae  hierarchy,  in  which  that  prelate 
lield  a  distinguished  place. 

Rll6on*s  crltidsm,  in  which  there  was  too  much  horse- 
play, was  grounded  on  two  points  of  accusation.  The  first 
regarded  Dr.  Percy*s  definition  of  the  order  and  offioe  of 
minstrels,  which  Ritson  considered  as  designedly  ovei^ 
charged,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  undue  importance  to 
hia  subject.    The  second  objection  respected  the  liberties 


which  Dr.  Percy  had  taken  with  his  materials.  In  adding 
to,  retrenching,  and  improving  them,  so  as  to  bring  them 
nearer  to  the  taste  of  his  own  period.  We  will  take  some 
brief  notioe  of  both  topics. 

First,  Dr.  Percy,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  certMnly 
laid  himself  open  to*the  charge  of  having  given  an  inac- 
curate, and  somewhat  exaggerated  account,  of  the  English 
Minstrels,  whom  he  defined  to  be  an  "order  of  men  in  the 
middle  ages,  who  subsisted  by  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music, 
and  sung  to  the  harp  the  verses  which  they  themselves 
composed."  The  reverend  editor  of  the  Rollques  produced 
in  support  of  this  definitiou  many  curious  qootatloiis,  to 
show  that  in  many  instances  the  persons  of  these  mliistrels 
had  been  honoured  and  respected,  their  performanoea  ap- 
plauded and  rewarded  by  the  great  and  the  courtly ,  tad 
their  craft  imitated  by  princes  themselves. 

Against  both  these  propositions,  Ritson  made  a  d^Csr- 
mkied  opposition.  He  contended,  and  ph>batdy  with  jof- 
tice,  that  the  minstrels  were  not  necessarily  poets,  or  In  the 
regular  habit  of  composing  the  verses  which  they  sung  to 
the  harp;  and  indeed,  that  the  word  mitutret.  In  Its  ordi- 
nary aceeptation,  meant  no  more  than  musician. 

Dr.  Percy,  firom  an  amended  edition  of  his  Essay  on  Uio- 
strelsy,  prefixed  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Rellqnes  of  Aft- 
cient  Poetry,  seems  to  have  been,  to  a  certain  point,  con^ 
vinced  by  the  critic's  reasoning;  for  he  has  extended  the 
definition  Impugned  by  Ritson,  and  the  minstrels  are  thus 
described  as  singing  verses  "composed  by  themselves  or 
others"  This  we  apprehend  to  be  a  tenable  posHlon ;  for, 
as  on  the  one  liand  it  seems  too  broad  an  averment  to  say 
that  all  minstrels  were  by  profession  poets,  so  on  the  ether. 
It  is  extrayagant  to  affirm  that  men  who  were  constantly  In 
the  habit  of  reciting  verse,  should  not  frequently  have  ac- 
quired that  of  composing  it,  especially  when  their  bread 
depended  on  giving  pleasure;  and  to  have  the  power  of 
producing  novelty,  is  a  great  step  towards  that  desirable 
end.  No  unprejudiced  reader,  therefore,  ean  have  any 
hesitation  in  adopting  Bishop  Perey*s  definition  of  the  min- 
strels, and  their  occupation,  as  qoalifled  In  the  fourth  edi- 
tion of  his  Essay,  implying  thait  they  were  sometimes  poets^ 
sometimes  the  mere  reciters  of  the  poetry  of  otheis. 

On  the  critic's  second  proposition.  Dr.  Percy  suecesslVilly 


Tb«7  wtdna  rest  In  MelhTin  kirk. 

Among  tbelr  gentle  kin ; 
But  tbey  wad  lie  in  Lednoch  braes. 

To  beek  against  the  son." 

Tbero  la,  to  a  Scotlish  ear,  so  mocli  tend^rBC*  «"'  slmpllcitT  <n  tbese 
verses,  as  must  indnoe  as  to  regret  tbat  the  rest  should  have  beea  superseded 
by  «  podantlc  modarn  song,  taming  opoa  the  most  unpoeUc  part  of  tbe 
legend,  tbe  bealtatton,  Bamely,  «f  the  lover,  which  of  the  ladles  to  prefer. 
One  of  tbe  amt  toschlag  expressions  in  the  song  Is  the  Ci>llowlag  excla- 


**  Ob,  Jore!  she's  like  thy  Pallas.** 

Another  song,  of  which  Ramsay  chose  a  few  words  for  the  theme  of  a 
HfaeimeulOt  seems  to  have  been  a  curious  specimen  of  minstrel  recilalioo. 
It  was  partly  twse,  partly  narrative,  and  was  alternately  song  and  repealed. 
Tlie  atory  was  the  escape  of  a  young  gentleman,  parsued  by  a  cruel  un«Ie, 
desirous  of  his  estate;  or  a  bloody  rival,  greedy  of  his  fife ;  or  tbe  relentleas 
father  of  his  lady-love,  or  some  soeh  remorseless  character,  having  sinister 
Intentions  on  Uie  persen  of  tbe  fugitive.  Tbe  object  of  bis  rapaciiy  or 
veogeaiMe  being  nearly  overUken,  a  shepherd  undertakes  to  mislead  the 
parsuer,  wboeomeslnslglil  Just  as  the  ohlect  of  his  pursnit  disappears,  and 
greets  the  shepherd  thos  :— 

**POBSOED. 

Good  morrow,  shepherd,  ond  my  friend. 

Saw  you  a  young  man  this  way  riding; 
With  long  black  hair,  on  a  bob-tallM  mare. 

And  1  know  that  I  cannot  be  for  hehlod  him  7 

TBE  IflEPnEBD. 

Tes,l  did  see  him  this  way  riding, 


And  what  did  much  surprise  my  wif. 
The  man  and  tbe  mare  flew  pp  In  tbe  air. 

And  I  see,  and  1  aee,  and  I  see  ber  yet. 
Behind  yon  white  cloud  I  see  her  tall  wave. 

And  1  see,  and  I  see,  and  1  see  ber  yet." 

Tbe  tune  of  these  verses  Is  an  extremely  good  one,  and  Allan  lamaay  hw 
adapted  a  bacchanalian  song  to  II  with  some  success ;  but  we  abouid  have 
thanked  bim  much  bad  be  taken  the  trouble  to  preserve  the  orlgio«l  legend 
or  tbe  old  minstrel.  The  valueble  and  learned  fk-lend  *  to  whom  w«  owe  tbia 
mutilated  account  of  it,  has  often  beard  it  sang  among  the  Bl^  llaki  of 
Scottish  lawyers  of  the  last  generatioo. 

*  [  Tbe  Bight  Honourable  WllUam  Adam,  tord  Chief  Commiasioner  of  tbe 
Scotch  Jury  Court.— En.] 

>  [  Sir  Walter  Scott  corresponded  frequently  with  the  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
at  the  lime  when  he  was  collecting  tbe  materials  of  the  "  Border  lUostrelsy." 
—Ed.) 

*  For  example.  In  quoting  a  popular  song,  well  known  by  the  name  ef 
Maggie  Lauder,  the  editor  of  tbe  Bellques  had  given  a  line  of  tbe  Dame's 
address  to  the  merry  minstrel,  thus : 

•*Gin  )e  be  Aob,  Tve  heard  of  yoo. 
Ton  dwell  upon  the  Border.** 

Ritson  Insisted  the  genuine  reading  was, 

''  Come  ye  free  the  Border  r  ** 

And  be  expatiates  with  great  keenneai  on  the  crime  of  the  Btsbep*«  having 
sophisticated  the  text,  (of  which  he  produces  no  evidence,)  to  favour  his 
opinion,  that  tbe  Borders  were  a  fivourfte  abode  of  tbe  mlastrele  of  iMilh 
kingdoms.  Tbe  fbct.  It  Is  believed,  is  undoubted,  and  the  one  reading  eeems 
to  support  It  as  vrell  as  tbe  otber.-l  loseph  Ritaon  died  In  4803.] 
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ifaDWtd,  thit  al  DO  period  of  history  was  the  irord  mlmtrel 
«|i|riM  to  InHmmaitil  mosie  eicluiively :  and  he  has  pro- 
duced sofBcieiii  evfdenoe,  that  the  talents  of  the  profession 
were  at  frequently  employed  In  chanting  or  redtlog  poetry 
as  In  playing  the  mere  tones.    There  is  appearance  of  di»- 
linctlon  being  sometimes  made  between  minstrel  recitations 
and  mtttstrelsy  of  mnsic  alone;  and  we  may  add  a  cnrtovs 
InstaBce,  tothise  quoted  by  theBlshop.    It  is  from  the  sfai- 
golar  haUad  respecting  Thomas  of  Ereeldoone,  >  which  an- 
iMMMCS  the  proposition,  that  lofifiia  Is  chief  of  minstrelsy. 
Wa  may  also  notice,  that  the  word  minstrel  being  in  Ihct 
dsrifed  flrom  the  Iflnn^-slnger  of  the  Germans,  means,  in 
iCf  primary  seose.  one  who  9ing$  of  7ovs»  a  sense  totally 
inappiicahie  to  a  mere  instmmental  mnslcian. 

A  seeofld  geneni  potat  on  which  Dr.  Percy  was  fiercely 
attsidnd  by  Mr.  Rltson,  was  also  one  on  which  both  the 
paaks  might  claim  a  right  to  sing  TePmim.  H  respected 
the  rank  or  status  wUch  was  held  by  the  minstreis  in  so- 
dflly  doing  the  middle  ages.  On  this  point  the  editor  of 
IheBeUqnes  of  Ancient  Poetry  had  produced  the  most  sa- 
tisiklory  evidence,  thai,  at  the  cenrfs  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
pitiees  the  pcoflessors  ef  the  gay  science  were  the  fkvourite 
solMin  of  the  leisiire  homn  of  princes^  who  did  not  them- 
selves disdain  to  share  their  tuneful  labours,  and  imitate 
their  conpoeitlons.  Mr.  Ritson  replied  to  thU  wKh  great 
ingenaity,  argning,  that  such  insunces  of  respect  paid  to 
Prendi  minstrels  reciting  in  their  native  language  In  the 
coort  of  Norman  monarchs  though  held  in  Britidn,  argned 
lelhteg  in  inronr  of  English  artisU  professlog  the  same 
trade ;  and  of  whose  compositions,  and  not  of  those  Misting 
in  the  Frendi  language.  Dr.  Percy  profeffed  to  fmn  fall 
coneelUm.  The  reason  of  the  distinction  betwiit  the  res- 
pccashillty  of  the  French  minstrels,  and  the  degradation  of 
the  saaM  daai  ef  men  in  England,  Mr.  Hitson  plausibly 
aH^ed  to  be,  that  the  English  language,  a  mixed  speech 
tetvizi  Angkh-Sazon  and  Norman-Freswb,  was  not  known 
at  the  eowl  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  util  the  reign  of 
EdwardlH. ;  *  and  that,  therelbie,  unlH  a  very  late  period, 
and  when  the  iaya  of  minstrelsy  were  going  out  of  lluhion, 
Engttsh  performers  in  that  capacity  must  have  confined  the 
eiercise  of  their  talents  to  the  amusement  of  the  vulgar. 
New,  aa  it  nmst  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Ritson,  that  afanost  all 
the  English  metrical  romances  which  have  been  preserved 
tiil  the  present  day,  are  translated  from  the  French,  It  may 
also  be  allowed,  that  a  class  of  men  employed  chiefly  in 
rendering  Into  English  the  works  of  others,  couki  not  hold 
so  hi^  a  station  as  those  who  aspired  to  original  composi- 
tion; and  so  ftr  the  ci'ltic  has  the  best  of  the  dispute.  But 
Mr.  Ritson  has  over-driven  his  argument,  since  tliere  was 
amufedfy  a  period  in  EngHsh  history,  when  the  nationaf 
minstrels,  writing  in  the  national  dialect,  were,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  merit  in  tlieir  calling,  held  in  honour  and 
respect. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer,  for  example,  a  minstrel  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  end  ef  the  twelfth  century,  was  not  only  a  man 
of  taloit  In  hfs  art,  but  of  some  rank  In  society;  the  com- 
panion of  nobles,  and  himself  a  man  of  landed  property. 
He,  and  his  contemporary  Kendal,  wrote,  as  we  are  assured 
by  Robert  de  Branne,  in  a  passage  already  alluded  to,  a 


kind  of  English,  which  was  designed  for  "pride  andno- 
bleye,"  >  and  not  for  such  inferior  persons  as  Robert  him- 
self addressed,  and  to  whose  comprehension  he  avowedly 
lowered  his  language  and  structure  of  versification.  There 
existed,  therefore,  during  the  time  of  this  historian,  a  more 
refined  dialect  of  the  English  language,  used  by  such  com- 
posers of  popular  poetry  as  moved  in  a  higher  circle ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  while  their  producttons  were 
held  In  such  high  esteem,  the  authors  must  have  been  ho- 
noured in  proportion. 

The  education  bestowed  upon  James  I.  of  Scotland,  when 
brought  up  under  the  charge  of  Henry  IT.,  comprehended 
both  music  and  the  art  of  vernacular  poetry ;  in  other  words. 
Minstrelsy  in  both  branches.  That  poetry,  of  which  the 
King  left  several  specimens,  was,  as  Is  well  known,  Eng- 
lish ;  nor  is  It  to  be  supposed  that  a  prhice,  upon  whose 
education  such  sedulous  care  was  bestowed,  would  have 
been  instructed  in  an  art  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr. 
Ritson,  was  degraded  to  the  last  degree,  and  discreditable 
to  its  professors.  The  same  argument  is  strengthened  by 
the  poetical  exercises  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  English, 
written  during  his  captivity  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt.4 
It  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  noble  prisoner  was  to 
solace  bis  hours  of  Imprisonment  with  a  degrading  and 
vulgar  species  of  compc^tion. 

We  could  produce  other  instances  to  show  that  this  acute 
critic  has  carried  his  argument  considerably  too  far.  But 
we  prefer  taking  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  which  seems 
to  explain  clearly  how  contradictory  evidence  should  exist 
on  it,  and  why  instances  of  great  personal  respect  to  Indi- 
vidual minstreis,  and  a  high  esteem  of  the  art,  are  quite  re- 
concilable with  much  contempt  thrown  on  the  order  at 
large. 

Ail  professors  of  the  fine  arts— aH  those  who  contribute, 
not  to  the  necessities  of  life,  but  to  the  enjoyments  of  so- 
ciety, hold  their  professional  respectability  by  the  severe 
tenure  of  exhibiting  excellence  In  their  department.  We 
are  well  enough  satisfied  with  the  tradesman  who  goes 
through  his  task  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  nor  are  we 
disposed  to  look  down  upon  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  or  the 
physician,  unless  they  display  gross  Ignorance  of  their  pro- 
fession :  we  hold  it  enough,  that  if  they  do  not  possess  the 
highest  knowledge  of  their  respective  sciences,  they  can  at 
least  instruct  us  on  the  points  we  desire  to  know.    But 

——  '^medlocrlbas  ease  poells 
Noa  41,  Doa  bomloei,  noa  conceasere  oohnnna.** 

The  same  is  true  respecting  the  professors  of  painting,  of 
sculpture,  of  music,  and  the  fine  arts  in  general.  If  they 
exhibit  paramount  excellence,  no  situation  in  society  is  too 
high  for  them  which  their  manners  enable  them  to  fill;  if 
they  fail  short  of  the  highest  point  of  aim,  they  degenerate 
into  sign-painters,  stonen^utlers,  common  crowders,  dog- 
grei  rhymers,  and  so  forth,  the  most  contemptible  of  man- 
kind .  The  reason  of  this  is  evident.  Men  must  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  supply  of  their  actual  wants  as  can  be  obtained 
in  the  circumstances,  and  should  an  individual  want  a  coat, 
be  must  employ  the  village  tailor,  if  Stultze  is  not  to  be  had. 
But  if  he  seeks  for  delight,  the  case  is  quite  difllerent;  and 


'  Sclecl  ncouIiM  of  ropalar  rtoeea  of  Poetir.   EdtoborRb,  I8S2. 

*  Tbat  mooarcb  Snt  oted  the  vernacalar  EDglUb  dialect  in  a  motto  wblch 
ht  Aapteyed  oa  bla  abteld  at  a  celebrated  toaroament.  The  legend  wblch 
traced  lb«  repraentaUon  or  a  white  awan  on  the  king's  backler,  ran  thus  :— 

"*  Bat  be  I  the  while  swan! 
Bf  GoddU  touie  1  am  Ui;  man.*' 

^  I  Ttie  leeroed  tdllor  of  Wartoo'a  Hblory  of  KnglMi  Poetrr.  Is  of  opinion 


that  sir  Walter  Scott  mltlnterpreled  tb«  paiaage  referred  to.   De  Branne, 
according  to  tbia  author's  text,  says  of  the  elder  reciters  of  the  melrlcel 

romance, 

^^  Tbey  said  it  for  pride  and  noblef  e, 
Tbat  non  were  soulk  as  tber  ;  ** 

i.  e.  they  recited  It  In  a  style  so  lofty  and  noble,  that  none  have  since 
equalled  tbem.-lfarfoii,  edit,  I82i,  vol.  1.  p.  IS3.— En] 
4  See  the  edition  printed  by  Mr.  Watson  Taylor,  for  the  Roxburgbe  Clnb. 
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he  that  cannot  hear  Pasta  or  Sontag,  would  be  little  solaoed 
for  the  absence  of  these  sirens,  by  the  strains  of  a  crack- 
voiced  ballad-singer.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  the  offer  of  such 
inadequate  compensation,  would  only  be  regarded  as  an 
Insult,  and  resented  accordingly. 

The  theatre  affords  the  most  appropriate  example  of  what 
we  mean.  The  first  circles  in  society  are  open  to  persons 
eminently  distinguished  in  the  drama;  and  their  rewards 
are,  in  proportion  to  those  who  profess  the  useful  arts,  in- 
calculably higher.  But  those  who  lag  in  the  rear  of  the 
dramatic  art,  are  proportionally  poorer  and  more  degraded 
than  those  who  are  the  lowest  of  a  useful  trade  or  profes- 
sion. These  instances  will  enable  us  readily  to  explain  why 
the  greater  part  of  the  minstrels,  practising  their  profession 
in  scenes  of  vulgar  mirth  and  debauchery,  humbling  their 
art  to  please  the  ears  of  drunken  clowns,  and  living  with  the 
dissipation  natural  to  men  whose  precarious  subsistence  is, 
according  to  the  ordinary  phrase,  from  hand  to  mouth  only, 
should  fall  under  general  contempt,  while  the  stars  of  the 
profession,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  looked  down  on  them 
from  the  distant  empyrean,  as  the  planets  do  upon  thoie 
shooting  exhalations  arising  from  gross  vapours  in  the  nether 
atmosphere. 

The  debate,  therefore,  resembles  the  apologue  of  the  gold 
and  silver  shield.  Dr.  Percy  looked  on  the  minstrel  in  the 
palmy  and  exalted  state  to  which,  no  doubt,  many  were 
elevated  by  their  talents,  like  those  wbo  possess  excellence 
in  the  fine  arts  in  the  present  day ;  and  Ritson  considered 
the  reverse  of  the  medal,  when  the  poor  and  wandering 
glee-man  was  glad  to  purchase  his  bread  by  singing  his 
ballads  at  the  alehouse,  wearing  a  fantastic  habit,  and  lat- 
terly sinking  into  a  mere  crowder  upon  an  untuned  fiddle, 
accompanying  his  rude  strain  with  a  ruder  ditty,  the  help- 
less associate  of  drunken  revellers,  and  marvellously  afraid 
of  the  constable  and  parish-beadel.*  The  difference  be- 
twixt those  holding  the  extreme  positions  of  highest  and 
lowest  in  such  a  profession,  cannot  surely  be  more  marked 
than  that  which  separated  David  Garrick  or  John  Kemble 
from  the  outcasts  of  a  strolling  company,  exposed  to  penury, 
indigence,  and  persecution  according  to  law.  > 

There  was  still  another  and  more  important  subject  of 
debate,  between  Dr.  Percy  and  his  hostile  critic.    The 


former,  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of  taste,  was  tempM  to  take 
such  freedoms  with  his  original  ballads,  as  might  enaMe 
him  to  please  a  more  critical  age  than  that  in  which  they 
were  composed.  Words  were  thus  altered,  phrases  im- 
proved, and  whole  verses  were  inserted  or  omitted  at 
pleasure.  Such  freedoms  were  especially  taken  with  tlie 
poems  published  from  a  folio  manuscript  in  Dr.  Percy's 
own  possession,  very  curious  Arom  tlie  mlsceilaneoas  nature 
of  its  contents,  hut  unfortunately  having  many  of  the  leaves 
mutilated,  and  injured  in  other  respects,  by  the  grosacare* 
lessness  and  ignorance  of  the  transcriber.  Anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  the  treasures  whteh  this  manuscript  contained, 
the  editor  of  tlie  Reiiiiues  did  not  hesitate  to  repair  and  re- 
novate the  songs  which  he  drew  from  tliis  corrupted  yet 
curious  source,  and  to  accommodaiethem  with  such  emes- 
dations  as  might  recommend  them  to  the  modem  tasle. 

For  these  liberties  with  his  subject,  Ailson  censmeif  Dr. 
Percy  in  the  most  uncompromising  terms,  accused  him,  in 
violent  language,  of  interpolation  and  forgery,  and  inst- 
nuated  that  there  existed  no  such  thing  tn  rerum  natura 
as  that  folio  manuscript,  so  often  referred io  as  the  authority 
of  originals  inserted  in  the  Reliques.    In  this  cliaife,  Che 
eagerness  of  Ritson  again  betrayed  him  farther  than  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  as  well  as  courtesy,  warranted,    it  is 
no  doubt  highly  desirable  that  the  text  of  ancient  poetry 
should  be  given  untouched  and  uncorrupted.    But  this  is 
a  point  which  did  not  occur  to  the  editor  of  the  Reliques 
in  1765,  whose  object  it  was  to  win  the  favour  of  the  public^ 
at  a  period  when  the  great  difficulty  was  not  how  -to  secure 
the  very  words  of  old  iwllads,  but  how  to  arrest  attention 
upon  the  subject  at  all.    That  great  and  important  service 
to  national  literature  would  probably  never  have  been  at- 
tained without  the  work  of  Dr.  Percy;  a  work  which  first 
fixed  the  consideration  of  general  readers  on  ancient  poetry, 
and  made  it  worth  while  to  enquire  how  tax  its  graces  were 
really  antique,  or  iiow  far  derived  from  the  taste  with  wiiich 
the  publication  had  been  superintended  and  revised^    Tlie 
object  of  Dr.  Percy  was  certainly  intimated  in  several  parts 
of  his  work,  where  he  ingenuously  adoiowledges,  ttiat  cer- 
tain ballads  have  received  emendations,  and  that  others  are 
not  of  pure  and  unmixed  antiquity ;  that  tlie  beginning  of 
some  and  end  of  others  have  been  supplied;  and  upon  tlie 


'  Id  Fletclier's  comedy  of  *'  Monsieur  Thomas,''  such  a  flddler  Is  ques- 
Uoned  05  to  the  ballads  he  ts  best  rersed  La,  and  replies, 

'*  Under  your  mastership's  correction,  1  can  ring 

*  The  Dake  or  Norfolk,*  or  the  merry  ballad 

or  *■  Dlvios  and  Laiaros ;  *  '  The  Rose  of  England ; ' 

*  In  Crete,  where  Dodlmus  flrst  began ; ' 

'  Jonas  his  crying  oat  against  CoTcntry.* 

Thomat.    Excellent  I 
Aare  matters  all. 

Fiddler.   *  Uawdlio  the  Mercbanrs  Daughter ;  * 

*  The  DeTll  and  ye  Dainty  Dames.* 

Thomas.    Bare  still. 

Fiddler,   *  The  landing  of  the  Spaniards  at  Boir, 
With  the  bloody  batUe  at  HUe-«nd.*" 

The  poor  minstrel  is  described  as  accompanying  the  young  rake  in  his 
rerels.   Launcelot  describe* 

*'  Tbe  gentleman  himself,  young  Honbleor  Tbomaa, 
Errant  with  his  furious  myrmidons ; 
The  fiery  fiddler  and  myseir~now  singing, 
Now  beating  at  the  doors,"  etc. 

•  [^The  **  song  or  tbe  Traveller;*  an  ancient  piece  lately  dlscoTered  in  the 
Calbedral  Library  of  Ez»ter,  and  published  by  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Coneybeare,  In 
bis  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Soion  Poetry  (tsas),  furnlshei  a  most  curious  pic- 
ture of  tbe  lire  of  the  Northern  Scald,  or  Minstrel,  in  the  high  and  palmy  stale 
of  the  profession.  The  reTerend  editor  thus  translates  the  closing  lines : 

*'  Ille  est  carlsblmu3  Teme  incolls 

Cnl  Deus  oddldll  Domlnum  Imperlum  gerendum, 

Quum  lllc  eos  [bardos]  hobeat  caros. 


Ila  comeaotes  cam  CQHtllenIi  feruntur 

Bardl  bominum  per  terras  multas; 

Stmul  eos  remoueratur  oh  cantlienas  pulcbras, 

Muneribu*  immentU^  iile  qui  aole  nobilas 

^  ttlt  Judicium  suum  eztollere,  dignitatem  sustlnera. 

Habet  iile  sub  coclo  stabilem  famam.**— P.  22. 

Mr.  Coneybeare  contrasts  this  *'flotleriDg  picture''  wUb  the  followlBg 
**  melancholy  specimen  "  of  tbe  Minstrel  life  of  later  times— conialoed  in 
some  verses  by  Richard  Sheole  ( tbe  alleged  author  of  tbe  old  Chevy  Chase  ), 
which  are  preserved  In  one  of  tbe  Asbmolean  MSS. 

'"  Mow  for  tbe  good  cheere  that  I  have  had  here, 

I  give  you  hearty  thanks  with  bowing  of  my  shaokes, 

Detlrlug  you  by  petition  to  grant  me  such  oommlasloft— 

Because  my  name  is  Sheale,  that  both  for  meat  and  oiMto, 

To  you  i  may  resort  sum  tyme  for  my  com  forte. 

For  1  perceive  here  at  all  tymes  Is  goode  cheere. 

Both  ale,  wyne,  and  beere,  as  hyt  doth  now  appere, 

I  perceive  without  fable  ye  keepo  a  good  table. 

1  can  be  coutenie,  tr  hyt  be  out  or  Len^ 

A  piece  or  beefe  to  take  my  bonger  to  aslake. 

Both  muuon  and  veale  is  goode  for  Rycbarde  Sheale ; 

Though  I  Icoke  ao  grave,  1  wore  a  Terl  knave, 

ir  I  wold  tbinke  skorne  etber  evenynge  or  morne, 

Beyng  in  bonger,  or  fresshe  samon  or  kongar, 

I  can  rynde  in  my  hearte,  with  my  frendis  to  take  a  parte 

or  such  as  Godde  &hal  seude,  and  thus  I  make  an  ende. 

now  farewel,  good  myn  lloste,  I  thank  youe  ror  youre  coste, 

intyl  another  tyme,  and  thus  do  I  ende  my  ryme;'— P.  C8.  J 
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vhole,  Uiat  he  has,  io  maoy  iiuUuices,  decorated  the  aiH 
cieot  ballads  with  the  graces  of  a  more  refined  period. 

This  system  is  so  distincUy  intimated,  that  if  there  be  any 
critic  still  of  opinion,  Illie  poor  Ritson,  whose  morbid  tem- 
perament led  him  to  such  a  conclusion,  that  the  crime  of 
literary  ImiialiOD  is  equal  to  that  of  commercial  forgery,  be 
ought  to  TKoUect  that  guilt,  In  the  latter  case,  does  not 
exist  wllhoot  t  corresponding  charge  of  uttering  the  forged 
documeDt,  or  causing  it  to  be  uttered,  as  genuine,  without 
whidi  ite  mere  Imitation  is  not  culpable,  at  least  not  crl- 
maulij  so.    This  quality  is  totally  a  wanting  in  the  accusa- 
tioB  » roagbly  brought  against  Dr.  Percy,  who  avowedly 
indulged  in  such  alterations  and  improvements  upon  his 
materials,  as  might  adapt  them  to  the  taste  of  an  age  not 
otherwise  disposed  to  bestow  its  attention  on  them. 

We  bare  to  add,  that,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Re- 
liqaes,  Mr.  Thoouis  Percy  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
pleading  the  cause  of  his  uncle  with  the  roost  gentlemanlike 
uodeTaUoo,  and  with  every  respect  to  Mr.  Rltson's  science 
and  talents,  has  combated  the  critic's  opinion,  without  any 
atteopt  to  retort  bis  injurious  language. 

fl  would  he  now,  no  doubt,  desirable  to  have  had  some 
more  distinct  account  of  Dr.  Percy's  folio  manuscript  and  its 
contents;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Percy,  accordingly,  gives  the 
origioalof  the  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawain,  and  collates  it  with 
the  copy  published  in  a  complete  state  by  his  uncle,  who 
has  on  this  occasion  given  entire  rein  to  bis  own  fancy, 
though  the  rude  origin  of  most  of  his  ideas  is  to  be  found  in 
the  old  ballad.    There  is  also  given  a  copy  or  that  elegant 
metrical  tale,  '*The  Child  of  £lle,V  as  it  exists  in  the  folio 
manuscTipi,  which  goes  far  to  show  it  has  derived  all  its 
beauUcs  TromDr.  Percy's  poetical  powers.    Judging  from 
these  two  specimens,  we  can  easily  conceive  why  the  Re- 
verend Editor  of  the  "Reliques"  should  have  declined,  by 
theprodoctjofl  of  the  folio  manuscript,  to  furnish  his  severe 
Arislardi  with  weapons  against  him,  which  he  was  sure 
voDid  he  onspariDg^  used.    Yet  it  is  certain,  the  manu- 
script contains  much  that  is  really  excellent,  though  mutilated 
I    andiophisticated.  A  copy  of  the  fine  ballad  of  "Sir  Caulin" 
■    is  found  in  a  Scottish  shape,  under  the  name  of  *' King  Mal- 
colm and  Sir  Golvin,"  in  Bttcban's  North  Country  Ballads, 
to  be  presently  mentioned.  It  is,  therefore,  unquestionably 
aociat.  thoogli  possibly  retouched,  and  perhaps  with  the 
iddHioaofa  second  part,  of  which  the  Scottish  copy  has  no 
vestiges.  It  would  be  desirable  to  know  exactly  to  what 
oientDr.  Percy  had  used  the  license  of  an  editor.  In  these 
>ttl  other  cases  ;  and  certainly,  at  this  period,  would  be  only 
^  degree  of  justice  due  to  his  memory. 

Oo  (he  whole,  we  may  dismiss  the  "  Reliques  of  Ancient 
^ry"with  tbe  praise  and  censure  conferred  on  it  by  a 
genUeman,  himself  a  valuable  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of 
sotlquities.  "  It  is  the  most  elegant  compilation  of  the 
etrly  poetry  that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  age  or  country. 
But  It  must  be  frankly  added,  that  so  numerous  are  tbe 
alterations  and  corrections,  that  the  severe  antiquary,  who 


desires  to  see  the  old  English  ballads  in  a  genuine  slate, 
must  consult  a  more  accurate  edition  than  this  celebrated 
work." « 

Of  Bitson's  own  talents  as  an  editor  of  ancient  poetry,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  The  first  collector 
who  followed  the  example  of  Dr.  Percy,  was  Mr.  T.  Evans, 
bookseller,  father  of  the  gentleman  we  have  just  quoted. 
His  "Old  Ballads,  historical  and  narrative,  with  some  of 
modern  date,"  appeared  in  two  volumes,  in  1777,  and  were 
eminently  successful.  In  1784,  a  second  edition  appeared, 
extending  the  work  to  four  volumes.  In  this  collection, 
many  ballads  foimd  acceptance,  which  Bishop -Percy  had 
not  considered  as  possessing  suflBcient  merit  to  claim  admit- 
Unce  into  the  Reliques.  The  8vo  Miscellany  of  1723 
yielded  a  great  part  of  the  materials.  The  collection  of 
Evans  contained  several  modem  pieces  of  great  merit, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  which  are  un- 
derstood to  be  the  productions  of  William  Julius  Mickle, 
translator  of  the  Lusiad,  though  they  were  never  claimed 
by  him,  nor  received  among  his  works.  Amongst  them  is 
the  elegiac  poem  of  Cummor  Hall,  which  suggested  the  fic- 
titious narrative  entitled  Kenilworth.  The  Red-Cross 
Knight,  also  by  Mickle,  which  has  furnished  words  for  a 
beautiful  glee,  first  occurred  in  the  same  collection.  As 
Mickle,  with  a  vein  of  great  facility,  united  a  power  of 
verbal  melody  which  might  have  been  envied  by  bards  of 
much  greater  renown,*  he  must  be  considered  as  very  suc- 
cessful in  these  efforts,  if  the  ballads  be  regarded  as  avowedly 
modern.  If  they  are  to  be  judged  of  as  accurate  imitations 
of  ancient  poetry,  they  have  less  merit;  the  deception  being 
only  maintained  by  a  huge  store  of  double  consonants, 
strewed  at  random  into  ordinary  words,  resembling  the  real 
fashion  of  antiquity  as  little  as  the  niches,  turrets,  and  tra- 
cery of  plaster  stuck  upon  a  modern  front.  In  the  year 
1810,  the  four  volumes  of  1784  were  republished  by  Mr.  R. 
H.  Evans,  the  son  of  the  original  editor,  with  very  consi- 
derable alterations  and  additions.  In  this  last  edition,  the 
more  ordinary  modern  ballads  were  judiciously  retrenched 
in  number,  and  large  and  valuable  additions  made  to  the 
ancient  part  of  the  collection.  Being  in  some  measure  a 
supplement  to  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  this  miscel- 
lany cannot  be  dispensed  with  on  the  shelves  of  any  biblio- 
maniac who  may  choose  to  emulate  Captain  Cox  of  Coventry, 
the  prototype  of  all  collectors  of  popular  poetry. 

While  Dr.  Percy  was  setting  the  example  of  a  classical 
publication  of  ancient  English  poetry,  the  late  David  Herd 
was,  in  modest  retirement,  compilhig  a  collection  of  Scottish 
Songs,  which  he  has  happily  described  as  "  the  poetry  and 
music  or  the  heart."  The  first  part  of  his  Miscellany  con^ 
tains  heroic  and  historical  ballads,  of  which  there  Is  a  res- 
pectable and  well-chosen  selection.  Mr.  Herd,^  an  ac- 
countant, as  the  profession  is  called  in  Edinburgh,  was 
known  and  generally  esteemed  for  his  shxewd,  manly  com- 
mon sense  and  antiquarian  science,  mixed  with  much  good* 
nature  and  great  modesty.    His  hardy  and  antique  mould 


'  lotrodadlon  to  Evans's  Ballade,  1810.  New  odlUon,  cnlarg;cd,  etc. 

'  la  erldance  of  what  Is  abore  stated,  tbe  author  wooM  quote  tbe  lotro- 
'Mtorj  stanza  to  a  forgotten  poem  of  Hlckle,  originally  published  under  thtf 
'Nadldoos  and  equivocal  title  of  *'The  Concubine,**  but  In  subsequent 
I  called,  **Str  Martyn,  or  Tbe  Progress  of  Dissipation.'' 

**  Awake,  ye  west  winds,  through  the  lonely  dale, 

And,  Fanqr«  to  thy  faery  bower  betake ; 
Eren  now,  with  balmy  sweetness  breathes  tbe  gala, 

DimpHag  with  downy  wing  tbe  stilly  Iska ; 
Through  tbe  pale  willows  flattering  whispers  wake. 

And  evening  cornea  with  locks  bedropp'd  with  dew  ;. 
On  Desmond's  moulderiog  turrets  slowly  shake 


The  withered  ryegrass,  and  tbe  balrbell  blue. 
And  ever  and  anon  sweet  Mnlla's  pislats  renew  ."^ 

MlcUe's  fodlliy  of  verslflcalion  was  so  great,  that,  being  a  printer  by  pro- 
fession, he  n^quenllyput  bis  lines  Into  types  without  taking  (Be  trouble 
previously  to  put  them  into  writing;  thus  oAtltng  the  composlifon  of  (ho 
author  with  the  mechanical  operation  whlcU  typographers  call  by  the  same 
name. 

^  f  David  Herd  was  a  native  of  St.  cyms,  in  Kincardineshire,  and  though 
often  teemed  a.wrtfler,  he  was  only  aderk  fn  tbe  offlce  of  Mr.  David  Russell, 
accountant  in  Edinburgh,  tie  died,  aged  78,  In  1810,  and  left  a  very  curious 
library,  which  wos  dispersed  by  auction.  Herd  by  no  mcons  merited  the 
Character,  given  him  by  Plnkcrton,  ol "  an  illiterate  and  Injudicious  com- 
piler."—Ed  J 
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oreoantenance,  and  Ills  venerable  grlsled  ioeki,  procured 
bim,  amongst  h<8  aeqaalntanee,  the  name  ofCrrayateil.  His 
original  collection  of  songs.  In  one  yolame,  appeared  In  17«9, 
an  enlarged  one,  fn  two  volumes,  came  out  in  1776.  A 
publication  of  the  same  kind,  being  Herd's  book  still  more 
enlarged,  was  printed  for  Lawrie  and  Symington  in  1791. 
Some  modern  additions  occur  in  this  later  work,  of  which 
by  1^  the  most  valuable  were  two  fine  imitations  of  the 
Scottish  ballad,  by  the  gifted  author  of  the  <'Man  of  Feel- 
ing/*—{now,  alas!  no  more,)— called  "Duncan"  and  "Ken- 
neth." 

John  Plnkerton,  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and 
some  severity  as  well  as  acnteness  of  disposition,  was  now 
endeavouring  to  force  himself  into  public  attention;  and  his 
collection  of  Select  Ballads,  London,  17S3,  contains  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  be  understood.  In  an  extensive  sense, 
Horace's  maxim,  quidlibet  audendi.  As  he  was  possessed 
4>f  considerable  powers  of  poetry,  though  not  equal  to  what 
he  was  willing  to  take  credit  for,  he  was  resolved  to  enrich 
his  collection  with  all  the  novelty  and  interest  which  it  could 
derive  from  a  liberal  losertion  of  pieces  dressed  in  the  garb 
of  antiquity,  but  equipped  from  the  wardrobe  of  the  editor's 
Imagination.  With  a  boldness,  suggested  perhaps  by  the 
success  of  Mr.  Macpherson,  he  Included,  within  a  collection 
amounting  to  only  twenty-one  tragic  ballads,  no  less  than 
five,  of  which  he  afterwards  owned  himself  to  have  been 
altogether,  or  In  great  part,  the  author.  The  most  remark- 
jihie  article  In  this  Miscellany  was,  a  second  part  to  the 
noUe  ballad  of  Hardyknute,  which  has  some  good  verses. 
It  labours,  however,  miderthls  great  defect,  that.  In  order  to 
append  his  own  conclusion  to  the  original  tale,  Mr.  Plnkerton 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  altering  a  leading  cir- 
cumstance in  the  old  ballad,  which  would  have  rendered  his 
catastrophe  inapplicable.  With  such  license,  to  write  con- 
tinuations and  conclusions  would  be  no  difficult  task.  In 
the  second  volume  of  the  Select  BaUads,  consisting  of  comic 
pieces,  a  list  of  fifty-two  articles  contained  nine  written 
entirely  by  the  editor  himself.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
these  supposititious  compositions  are  executed,  it  may  be 
briefly  stated,  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  scholar  much 
better  acquainted  with  ancient  books  and  manuscripts,  than 
with  oral  tradition  and  popular  legends.  The  poetry  smells 
4if  the  lamp;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  if  ever  a  ballad 
had  existed  in  such  quaint  language  as  the  author  employs. 
It  could  never  have  been  so  popular  as  to  be  preserved  by 
oral  tradition.  The  glossary  displays  a  much  greater  ac- 
quaintance with  learned  lexicons,  than  with  the  fhmlliar 
dialect  still  spoken  by  the  Lowland  Scottish,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  full  of  errors. '  Neither  was  Mr.  Plnkerton  more 
happy  In  the  way  of  coi^ectural  illustration.  He  chose  to 
fix  on  Sir  John  Bruce  of  Kinross,  the  paternity  of  the  ballad 
of  Hardyknute,  and  of  the  fine  poem  called  the  Vision. 
The  first  is  due  to  Mrs.  Halket  of  Wardlaw,  the  second  to 
Allan  Ramsay,  although,  it  must  be  owned,  it  is  of  a  cha- 
racter superior  to  his  ordinary  poetry.  Sir  John  Bruce  was 
a  brave,  blunt  soldier,  who  made  no  pretence  whatever  to 
literature,  though  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bruce  of  Amot,  had 
much  talent,  a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  have  mis- 
led the  antiquary. 

Mr.  Plnkerton  read  a  sort  of  recanUtlon,  in  a  List  of 
Scottish  Poets,  prefixed  to  a  Selection  of  Poems  trom  the 
Maitlaod  Manuscript,  vol.  1.  1786,  in  which  be  acknow- 
ledges, as  his  own  composition,  the  pieces  of  spurious  anti- 
quity included  in  his  "Select  Ballads,"  with  a  coolness 


which,  when  his  ^lAseqaent  invectives  against  otlien  who 
bad  taken  simttar  liberties  Is  considered,  infers  as  much 
audacity  as  the  studied  and  laboured  defence  of  obicenlty 
with  which  he  disgraced  the  same  pages. 

In  the  meantime,  Joseph  Bitson,  a  man  of  diligence  and 
acumen  equal  to  those  of  Plnkerton.  but  of  Uie  most  lau- 
dable accuracy  and  fidelity  as  an  editor,  was  engaged  in 
various  publications  respecting  poetical  antiquities,  in  wMch 
lie  employed  profound  research.  A  select  collection  of 
English  Songs  was  compiled  by  him,  with  great  care  and 
considerable  taste,  and  published  at  London,  1783.  A  new 
edition  of  this  has  appeared  since  Ritson^s  death,  sancUooed 
by  the  name  of  the  learned  and  indeftitigable  antiquary, 
Thomas  Park,  and  augmented  with  many  original  i^eoe^ 
and  some  which  Ritson  had  prepared  for  publication. 

Ritson*s  Collection  of  Songs  was  followed  by  a  corloas 
volume,  entitled.  "Ancient  Songs  from  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  to  the  Revolution,"  1790;  "Pieces  of  Andent  Pofidar 
Poetry,"  1792;  and  "A  collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  with 
the  genuine  music,"  London,  1794.    This  last  is  a  genuine* 
but  rather  meagre  collection  of  Caledonian  popular  songs. 
Next  year  Mr.  Ritson  published  "Robin  Hood,"  9  vols., 
1795,  being  "A  Collection  of  all  the  Ancient  Poems,  Songs, 
and  Ballads  now  exUnt,  relative  to  that  celebrated  Outlaw." 
This  work  is  a  notable  illustration  of  the  excellences  and 
defects  of  Mr.  Ritson*s  system.    It  is  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  so  much  zeal,  research,  and  industry  bestowed  on 
a  subject  of  antiquity.    There  scarcely  occurs  a  phrase  or 
word  relating  to  Robin  Hood,  whether  in  history  or  poetry,. 
In  law  books,  in  ancient  proverbs,  or  common  parlance, 
but  it  is  here  collected  and  explained.    At  the  same  time, 
the  extreme  fidelity  of  the  editor  seems  driven  to  excess^ 
when  we  find  him  pertinaciously  retaining  all  the  numeroua 
and  gross  errors  which  repeated  recitations  have  introduced 
into  the  text,  and  regarding  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  prefer 
the  worst  to  the  better  readings,  as  if  their  Inferiority  waa 
a  security  for  their  being  genuine.    In  short,  when  Ritson 
copied  from  rare  books,  or  ancient  manuscripts,  there  could 
not  be  a  more  accurate  editor;  when  taking  his  authority 
ft-om  oral  tradition,  and  Judging  between  two  recited  copies, 
he  was  apt  to  consider  the  worst  as  most  genuine,  as  if  a 
poem  was  not  more  likely  to  be  deteriorated  than  improved 
by  passing  through  the  mouths  of  many  reciters.    In  the 
Ballads  of  Robin  Hood,  this  superstitious  scrupulosity  was 
especially  to  be  regretted,  as  it  tended  to  enlarge  the  col- 
lection with  a  great  number  of  doggerel  compositions, 
which  are  ail  copies  of  each  other,  turning  on  the  same  idea 
of  Bold  Robin  meeting  with  a  shepherd,  a  tinker,  a  men- 
dicant, a  tanner,  etc.  etc.,  by  each  and  all  of  whom  he  is 
soundly  thrashed,  and  all  of  whom  he  receives  into  his  band. 
The  tradition,  which  avers  that  it  was  the  brave  outlaw's 
custom  to  try  a  bout  at  quarter-staflr  with  his  young  re- 
cruits, might  indeed  have  authorized  one  or  two  such  tales, 
but  the  greater  part  ought  to  have  been  rejected  as  modern 
Imitations  of  the  most  paltry  kind,  composed  probably  about 
the  age  of  James  L  of  England.    By  adopting  this  spuiious 
trash  as  part  of  Robin  Hood*s  history,  he  is  represented  as 
the  best  cudgelled  hero,  Don  Quixote  excepted,  that  ever 
was  celebrated  in  prose  or  rhyme.    Ritson  also  published 
several  garlands  or  North  Country  songs. 

Looking  on  this  eminent  antiquary's  labours  in  a  geoeral 
point  of  view,  we  may  deprecate  the  eagerness  and  severity 
of  his  prejudices,  and  feel  surprjse  that  he  should  have 
shown  so  much  irritabUity  of  disposition  on  such  a  topic  as 


'  Bawten,  for  example,  •  word  geaerally  applied  to  (lie  iiictt,\ni  a  barvesl  fltld,  who  l>lnd  ibc  sheaves,  Is  derived  from  ban,  to  cune,  and  fxplaiB«d  to 
neao,  *'  bluateriDg,  avrearlog  fellows." 
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a  eofieetioB  of  old  haSMs,  whkt  eertately  have  Httle  In 

Iheni  to  affect  the  passioBS ;  and  we  may  be  somettBiM  pro- 

v<*ed  at  tbe  pertinacity  with  which  he  has  pfeforred  bad 

leadings  to  good.    But  wldie  industry,  research,  and  antl- 

ifoarlan  leaniing,  are  recommendations  to  works  of  this 

nalsre,  few  editors  wHI  OTer  be  found  so  competent  to  the 

tariL  as  loseidi  Ritson.    It  most  also  be  added  to  his  praise, 

Una  ahhoogh  not  willing  to  yield  his  opinion  rashly,  yet  If 

te  taw  reason  to  belieTe  that  he  bad  been  mistalLen  in  any 

Ikd  ortrgnment,  he  resigned  bis  own  opinion  with  a  can- 

dosr  equal  to  tiie  warmth  with  which  he  deiBBded  himself 

vUle  confident  be  was  in  the  right.  Many  of  his  works  are 

BOW  afanost  oat  of  print,  and  an  edition  of  them  in  common 

orthography,  and  altering  the  bizarre  spelling  and  character 

wUeb  Us  prejadices  Indoced  the  author  to  adopt,  would 

te,  toaniiqaasfea,  an  acceptable  present. 

We  have  now  given  a  hasty  account  of  various  coUectioas 
ef  popular  poetry  during  the  eighteenth  century ;  we  have 
ealy  taither  to  observe,  that,  in  the  present  century,  this 
s|Mta  of  lore  has  been  sedulously  cultivated .    The  present 

I  CoHeetfoB  first  aiipeared  in  1803,  in  two  vduraes ;  and  what 
mgj  appear  a  singular  coincidence,  It  was  the  first  work 
priated  by  Mr.  James  Ballantyne,  (then  residing  at  Selso, ) 
as  H  was  the  first  serious  demand  which  the  present  author 
flMdeonthepaiience  of  tbe  public.  The  Border  Minstrelsy, 
auganoled  by  a  third  volume,  came  to  a  second  edition  In 
1801  la  1803,  Mr.  John  Grahame  Daliell,  to  whom  his 
country  Is  obliged  for  bis  antiquarian  labours,  published 
"  Scottish  Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  which,  among 
other  subjecte  of  interest,  contains  a  curious  contemporary 
ballad  otBelTlnnes,  which  has  some  stanzas  of  considerable 
merit.' 
The  year  1806  was  distioguished  by  tbe  appearaoce  of 

I  "  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs,  from  Traditions.  Manuscripts, 
and  Scarce  Editions,  with  Translations  of  Similar  Pieces 
Aom  the  Ancient  Banish  Language,  and  a  few  Origioals  by 
tbe  EdKor,  Robert  Jamieson.  A.  M..  and  F.  A.  8."  •  This 
work,  which  was  not  greeted  by  the  public  with  the  attention 
it  deserved,  opened  a  new  discovery  respecting  the  original 
source  of  the  Scottish  ballads.  Mr.  Jamiesoo*s  extensive 
aequabitance  with  the  Scandinavian  literature,  enabled  him 
to  detect  not  only  a  general  similarity  betwixt  these  and  the 
Danish  ballads  preserved  in  the  **  Kiempe  Y iser."  an  early 
coiiectlon  of  heroic  ballads  in  that  language,  but  to  demon- 
strate that,  in  many  cases,  the  stories  and  songs  were  dis- 
ihKfly  the  same,  a  circumstance  which  no  antiquary  had 
lAhBto  so  much  as  suspected.  Mr.  Jamleson's  annota- 
fioBs  are  also  very  valuable,  and  preserve  some  curious 
HKtutni/oos  of  the  old  poets.  His  imitations,  though  he 
is  not  entirely  tree  from  the  affectation  of  using  rather 
loo  many  obsolete  words,  are  generally  highly  interesting. 
The  work  fills  en  important  place  in  the  collections  of 


those  who  are  addleted  to  this  branch  oranti<|«aiiaB  study. 

Mr.  John  Finlay,  a  poet  whose  career  was  cut  short  by  a 
premature  death, '  published  a  short  coIleetioB  of  '<  Scottish 
Historical  and  Romantic  Ballads.**  in  1808.  The  beauty  of 
some  imitations  of  the  old  Scottish  ballad,  with  the  good 
sense,  learning,  and  modesty  ofthe  preliminary  dissertations, 
must  make  all  admirers  of  ancient  low  regret  the  early  loso 
of  this  accomplished  young  man. 

Various  valuable  collections  of  ancient  ballad-poetry  haye 
appeared  of  late  years,  some  of  which  are  iilustrated  with 
learning  and  acuteness,  as  those  of  Mr.  Motherwell  4  and  of 
Mr.  Kinloch*  intimate  much  taste  and  feeling  for  this  species 
of  literature.  Nor  is  there  any  want  of  editions  of  ballads, 
less  designed  for  public  sale,  than  to  preserve  floatiog  pieces 
of  minstrelsy  which  are  in  Immediate  danger  of  perishing. 
Several  of  those,  edited,  as  we  have  occasion  to  know,  by 
men  of  distinguished  talent,  have  appeared  in  a  smaller  form 
and  more  limited  edition,  and  must  soon  be  among  (he 
inirouoables  of  Scottish  typography.  We  would  particu- 
larize a  duodecimo,  under  the  modest  tlUe  of  a  "Ballad 
Book,"  without  place  or  date  annexed,  which  indicates,  by 
a  few  notes  only,  the  capacity  which  the  editor  possesses  for 
supplying  the  most  extensive  and  ingenious  illustrations 
upon  antiquarian  subjects.  Most  of  the  ballads  are  of  a 
comfc  character,  and  some  of  them  admirable  specimens  of 
Scottish  dry  humour.  ^  Another  collection  which  calls  for 
particular  distinction,  is  in  the  same  size,  or  neariy  so,  and 
bears  the  same  title  with  tbe  preceding  one,  the  date  being. 
Edinburgh.  18S7.  But  the  contents  are  announced  as 
containing  the  budget,  or  stock-in-trade,  of  an  old  Aber- 
deenshire minstrel,  the  very  last,  probably,  of  the  race, 
who,  according  to  Percy's  definition  ofthe  profession,  sung 
his  own  compositions,  and  those  of  others,  through  tbe 
capital  of  the  county,  and  other  towns  In  that  country  of 
gentieroen.  This  man's  name  was  Charles  Leslie,  but  he 
was  known  more  generally  by  the  nickname  of  Mussel- 
mou'd  Charlie,  from  a  singular  projection  of  his  under  lip. 
His  death  was  thus  announced  In  the  newspaper  for  October. 
1799:— "Bled  at  Old  Rain,  in  Aberdeenshire,  aged  one 
hundred  and  four  years,  Charles  Leslie,  a  hawker,  or 
ballad-singer,  well  known  in  that  country  by  the  name  of 
Mussel-mou'd  Charlie.  He  followed  his  occupation  till 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death."  Charlie  was  a  devoted 
Jacobite,  and  so  popular  in  Aberdeen,  that  he  enjoyed  in 
that  city  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  tbe  minstrel  calling,  no  other 
person  being  allowed,  under  any  pretence,  to  chant  ballads 
on  the  causeway,  or  plain-stanes.  of  "the  brave  burgh.*' 
Like  the  former  collection,  most  of  Mussel-mou'd  Charlie's 
songs  were  of  a  Jocose  character. 

But  the  most  extensive  and  vaiaable  additions  which  have 
been  of  late  made  to  this  branch  of  ancient  literature,  are 
the  collections  of  Mr.  Peter  Buchan  of  Peterhead,  a  person 


'  Tbe  flnt  opening  of  tbe  balled  be*  macb  of  the  mertlal  strain  witb  wblcb 
Propeni  in  meHat  ref  ^eoeordlog  to  tbe  elanlcal 

**MacCaleomore  came  from  (be  west 

Wltb  many  a  bow  and  brand ; 
To  waste  tbe  Blnnes  be  thongbt  It  best, 

Tbe  Eert  of  OooUy*a  land.** 

'  I  Aflflr  tbe  oomptetion  of  the  Border  Hlnstretsy,  and  nearly  threo  years 
I  to  tiM  paUleation  of  bis  own  Collection,  Br.  Jamieson  printed  In 
,  loctober  480S,)  a  LUt  of  de$i<Urata  in  Scotitth  Song, 
to  tbe  Editor  of  that  work  contains  the  following 
pangrapb  :— **  I  em  bow  vtitiug  out  for  Me  prtu  a  Coliecllon  of  popular 
iaaeds  end  Soofls  from  <redltloo,JI8S.,  and  sceroe  pabllcatlons,  with  a  few 
er  modem  dirte,  which  bare  been  written  for,  and  are  exclusively  dedicated 
to  mr  eoUeelUm.  U  many  of  tbe  pieces  wore  common  property,  1  liafo 
hareloCere  sralted  for  tbe  completion  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott's  Work,  with  more 
sBileiy  Sor  tbe  caose  la  general,  (ban  for  any  particalar  and  selOsh  interest 


of  my  own ;  as  I  wes  sore  of  having  tbe  satlshetloo  of  seeing  socb  plecee 
es  that  gentleman  might  choose  to  adopt,  appear  with  eyery  edvantege  whicb 
I,  partial  as  I  was,  could  wish  them.  The  most  sanguine  upeclations  of  the 
public  have  now  been  amply  gratlfled ;  and  much  curious  and  raluable 
matter  is  still  left  for  me  by  Mr.  Scott,  to  whom  I  am  mnch  Indebted  for  many 
ads  of  frIeDdstalp,and  much  liberality  end  good  will  shown  towards  mt 
end  my  ttndert«Uog.*'~Ei>.] 

3  [  Mr  Finlay,  best  known  by  bis  '*  Wallace,  or  The  Vele  of  EUersHe,*"  died 
in  4840,  In  bis  tweuty-eighth  year.  An  aflecUonete  and  elegant  tribute  ta 
bis  memory  from  tbe  pen  of  Professor  Wilson  appeared  in  Blackwood's. 
Megeilne,  Norember,  4817.— Ed.] 

*  [Minstrelsy;  indent  and  Modem,  nltb  en  Hiatorloal  lalrodocUon  and 
Notes.   By  WlUiam  Motherwell.   4lo.  Glasg.  4827.] 

s  ( Aoelent  SooUlsh  Ballads,  recovered  from  Tradition,  and  never  before 
published;  wUb  Notes,  Ulalorlcal  and  Explanatory, and  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining the  Airs  of  several  of  the  ballads.   8vo.  Edin.  4837.] 

^  [  TbU  is  Mr.  C.  K.  Sharpens  Work,  already  aHoded  to.-4e.] 
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of  iadefaUgtf»le  research  in  that  department,  and  whose 
industry  has  been  crowned  wilh  the  most  successhl  results. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  country  where  Mr.  Buchan 
resides,  which,  full  as  it  is  of  minstrel  relics,  has  been  but 
little  ransacked  by  any  former  collectors ;  so  that,  while  it 
is  a  very  rare  event  sooth  of  the  Tay,  to  recover  any  ballad 
having  a  claim  to  anliqnity>  which  has  not  been  examined 
and  republished  in  some  one  or  other  of  our  collections  of 
ancient  poetry*  those  of  Aberdeenshire  have  been  compara- 
tively little  attended  to.  The  present  Editor  was  the  first 
to  solicit  attention  to  these  northern  songs,  in  consequence 
of  a  collection  of  ballads  communicated  to  him  by  his  late 
respected  friend,  Lord  Woodhouslee.  Mr.  Jamieson,  in  his 
collections  of  '*  Songs  and  Ballads/'  being  himself  a  native 
of  Morayshire,  was  able  to  push  this  enquiry  much  farther, 
and  at  the  same  lime,  by  doing  so,  to  illustrate  his  theory 
of  the  connexion  between  the  ancient  Scottish  and  Danish 
ballads,  upon  which  the  publication  of  Mr.  Buchan  throws 
much  light.  It  is.  Indeed,  the  most  complete  collection  of 
the  kind  which  has  yet  appeared. ' 

Of  the  originality  of  the  ballads  in  Mr.  Bochan*s  collection 
we  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.  Several  ( we  may 
instance  the  curious  tale  of  "The  Two  Magicians'*)  are 
translated  from  the  Norse,  and  Mr.  Buchan  is  probably 
unacquainted  with  the  originals.  Others  refer  to  points  of 
history,  with  which  the  editor  does  not  seem  to  be  familiar. 
It  is  out  of  no  disrespect  to  this  laborious  and  useful  anti- 
quary, that  we  observe  his  prose  composition  Is  rather  florid, 
and  forms,  in  this  respect,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  ballads,  which  gives  us  the  most  distinct 
assurance  that  he  has  delivered  the  latter  to  the  public  in 
the  shape  in  which  he  found  them.  Accordingly,  we  have 
never  seen  any  collection  of  Scottish  poetry  appearing,  from 
internal  evidence,  so  decidedly  and  indubitably  original. 
It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  Mr.  Buchan  did  not  remove  some 
obvious  errors  and  corruptions;  but,  in  truth,  though  their 
remaining  on  record  is  an  injury  to  the  effect  of  the  ballads, 
in  point  of  composition,  it  Is,  in  some  degree,  a  proof  of 
their  authenticity.  Besides,  although  the  exertion  of  this 
editorial  privilege,  of  selecting  readings,  is  an  advantage  to 
the  ballads  themselves,  we  are  contented  rather  to  take  the 
whole  in  their  present,  though  imperfect  state,  than  that  the 
least  doubt  should  be  thrown  upon  them,  by  amendments  or 
alterations,  which  might  render  their  authenticity  doubtftil. 
The  historical  poems,  we  observe,  are  few  and  of  no  remote 
date.  That  of  the  "Bridge  of  Dee,**  is  among  the  oldest, 
and  there  are  others  referring  to  the  times  of  the  Gonve- 
nanters.  Some,  indeed,  are  composed  on  still  more  recent 
events ;  as  the  marriage  of  the  mother  of  the  late  illustrious 
Byron,  ■  and  a  catastrophe  of  still  later  occurrence,  ''  The 
Death  of  Leith-hall." 

As  we  wish  to  interest  the  admirers  of  ancient  minstrel 
lore  in  this  curious  collection,  we  shall  only  add,  that,  on 
occasion  of  a  new  edition,  we  would  recommend  to  Mr. 
Buchan  to  leave  out  a  number  of  songs  which  he  has  only 
inserted  because  they  are  varied,  sometimes  for  the  worse, 
from  sets  which  have  appeared  in  other  publications.  This 
restriction  would  make  considerable  room  for  such  as,  old 
though  they  be,  possess  to  this  age  all  the  grace  of  novelty. 
To  these  notices  of  late  collections  of  Scottish  Ballads,  we 


ought  to  add  seme  remarks  on  the  very  curious  "  Ancient 
Legendary  Taies,  printed  chiefly  from  Original  Sources, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Henry  HarUhorne,  M.  A.  ISM." 
The  editor  of  this  unostentatious  work  has  done  his  duty  to 
the  public  with  much  labour  and  care,  and  made  the  ad- 
mirers of  this  species  of  poetry  acquainted  with  very  many 
ancient  legendary  poems,  which  were  hitherto  unpublished 
and  very  little  known.  It  increases  the  value  of  the  ool- 
lection,  that  many  of  them  are  of  a  comic  turn,  a  species  of 
composition  more  rare,  and,  from  its  necessary  idlusion  to 
domestic  manners,  more  curious  and  interesting,  than  the 
serious  class  of  Romances. 


We  have  thus,  in  a  cursory  manner,  gone  through  Ite 
history  of  English  and  Scottish  popular  poetry,  and  notioed 
the  principal  collections  which  have  been  formed  from  time 
to  time  of  such  compositions,  and  the  principles  <m  viiich 
the  editors  have  proceeded.  It  is  manifest  that,  of  late,  the 
public  attention  has  been  so  much  turned  to  the  subjectify 
men  of  research  and  talent,  that  we  may  well  hope  to 
retrieve  fk'om  oblivion  as  much  of  our  ancient  poetry  as 
there  is  now  any  possibility  of  recovering. 

Another  important  part  of  our  task  consists  In  giving  some 
account  of  the  modem  imitation  of  the  English  Ballad,  a 
species  of  literary  labour  which  the  author  has  himself 
pursued  with  some  success.  Our  remarks  on  this  species 
of  composition  are  prefixed  to  the  third  part  of  the  Jfin- 
ttrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 
iBBOTsroBD,  Ut  Marek^  1890. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO  THB  riin  BDITMH. 

From  the  remote  period,  when  the  Roman  Province  was 
contracted  by  the  ramparts  of  Severus,  until  the  union  of 
the  Kingdoms,  the  Borders  of  Scotland  formed  the  stage,  ^ 
upon  which  were  presented  the  most  memorable  conflicts 
of  two  gallant  nations.  The  inhabitants,  at  the  conunence- 
ment  of  this  era,  formed  the  first  wave  of  the  torrent, 
which  assaulted,  and  finally  overwhelmed,  the  barriers  of 
the  Roman  power  in  Britain.  The  subsequent  events,  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  tended  little  to  diminish  their 
military  hardihood,  or  to  reconcile  them  to  a  more  dviUied 
state  of  society.  We  have  no  occasion  to  trace  the  state  of 
the  Borders  during  the  long  and  obscure  period  of  Scottish 
history,  which  preceded  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  family. 
To  illustrate  a  few  ballads,  the  earliest  of  which  is  hardly 
coeval  with  James  Y .,  such  an  enquiry  would  be  equally 
diflicult  and  vain.  If  we  may  trust  the  Welsh  bards.  In 
their  account  of  the  wars  betwixt  the  Saxons  and  Danes  of  i 
Deira  and  the  Gumraig  [570],  imagination  can  hardly  form  { 
any  idea  of  conflicts  more  desperate,  than  were  maintained, 
on  the  Borders,  between  the  ancient  British  and  their  Teu- 
tonic invaders.  Thus,  the  Gododin  ^  describes  the  waste 
and  devastation  of  mutual  havoc,  in  colours  so  glowing,  as 
strongly  to  recall  the  words  of  Tacitus;  "Et  ubi  sotitudi- 
nem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant" 


*  [  Andenl  Balladf  and  Soogs  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  bilfanio  on- 
published  ;  with  explanatory  Noteh    By  P.  B.  2  toIs.  Sto.  Edin.  I82S.] 
>  r  ThU  soDg  Is  quoted  la  Hoore*»  Life  of  Byron,  vol.  I.-Ed.} 
)  In  (he  spirited  translation  of  thU  poem,  by  Jones,  the  following  vertes 
are  highly  descrlptlTo  of  the  exhaosled  sUte  of  Uae  victor  ormy  :— 

At  Madoc't  lent  the  clarion  aouuds, 


With  rapid  clangoar  Lorried  far : 
Each  echoing  dell  the  note  resounds- 

But  nhen  retarn  the  sons  of  war  I 
Thon,  born  of  stem  NecessUy, 
Dali  Peace!  the  deeert  yields  to  thee, 

And  owns  thy  meloncboly  sway. 
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At  a  later  period,  the  Saion  families  who  fled  from  the 

extermioaliog  sword  of  the  Conqueror,  with  roan;  of  the 

Normans  themselves,  whom  discontent  and  Intestine  feuds 

had  driven  into  exile,  began  to  rise  into  eminence  upon  the 

Scottish  Borders.    They  brought  with  them  arts,  both  of 

peace  and  of  war,  unknown  in  Scotland ;  and,  among  their 

descendants,  we  soon  number  the  most  powerful  Border 

chleb.    Such,  during  the  reign  of  the  last  Alexander,  were 

PatridiEarl  of  March,  and  Lord  Soulis,  renowned  in  tra- 

dUloD  iiU9] ;  and  such  were  also  the  powerful  Comyns, 

who  early  acquired  the  principal  sway  upon  the  Scottish 

Usrdies.    In  the  civil  wars  betwixt  Bruce  and  Baliol  [1300], 

ail  those  powerful  chiellains  espoused  the  unsuccessful 

party.   They  were  forfeited  and  exiled ;  and  upon  their  rulna 

was  founded  the  formidable  house  of  Douglas.   The  Borders, 

from  sea  to  sea,  were  now  at  the  devotion  of  a  successioa 

of  mighty  4;hiel^,  whose  exorbitant  power  threatened  to 

place  a  new  dynasty  upon  the  Scottish  throne.    It  Is  not 

my  Intention  to  trace  the  dazzling  career  of  this  raee  of 

hooes,  whose  exploits  were  alike  formidable  to  the  English 

and  to  Iheir  own  sovereign. 

Tbe  sun  of  Douglas  set  in  blood.  The  murders  of  the 
sixth  Earl,  and  his  brother.  In  the  GasUe  of  Edinburgh, 
were  followed  by  that  of  their  successor  poniarded  at  Stir- 
ling by  the  hand  of  his  prince.  His  brother.  Earl  James, 
appears  neither  to  have  possessed  the  abilities  nor  the  am- 
bition of  his  anaestors.  He  drew,  indeed,  against  his  Sove-* 
reign,  the  formidable  sword  of  Douglas,  but  with  a  timid 
and  heritating  hand.  Procrastination  ruined  his  cause; 
and  he  was  deserted,  at  Abereorn,  by  the  Knight  of  Car 
dyow,  chief  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  by  his  most  active  ad- 
herents, after  they  had  ineffectually  exhorted  him  to  com- 
nat  bis  Cite  to  the  issue  of  a  baUle  [1453].  The  Border 
chiefs,  who  longed  for  independence,  showed  little  inclina- 
tion to  follow  the  declining  fortunes  of  Douglas.  On  tbe 
oooCiary,  the  most  powerful  class  engaged  and  defeated 
him  at  Arkinhelme  [1455],  in  Annaodalc,  when,  after  a 
short  residence  in  England,  he  again  endeavoured  to  gain 
a  footing  in  his  native  country.  <  The  spoUs  of  Douglas 
were  liberally  distributed  among  his  conquerors,  and  royal 
grants  of  his  forfeited  domains  eOlectaaUy  interested  them 
in  excluding  his  return.  An  attempt  on  the  East  Borders 
by  «•  the  Percy  and  the  Douglas  both  together"  was 
equally  unsuccessful  [U75].  The  carl,  grown  old  in  exile, 
longed  once  moreto  seeiiis  native  country,  and  vowed  that, 
upon  Saint  Magdalen's  day,  he  would  deposit  his  offering 
on  the  high  altar  at  Lochmaben  [1483].  Accompanied  by 
the  banished  Earl  of  Albany,  with  his  usual  fortune,  he 
entered  Scotland.  The  Borderers  assembled  to  oppose  him. 


and  be  suffered  a  final  defleat  at  Bamswark,  in  DnmfHef' 
shire.  The  aged  Earl  was  taken  in  the  fight,  by  a  son  of 
KIrkpatrick  of  Closebum,  one  of  his  own  vassals.  A  grant 
of  lands  had  been  offered  for  his  person  :  "Carry  me  to 
the  King !  **  said  Douglas  to  KIrkpatrick  :  *'  thou  art  well 
entitled  to  profit  by  my  misfortune ;  for  thou  wast  true  to 
me,  while  I  was  true  to  myself."  The  young  man  wept 
bitterly,  and  offered  to  fly  with  the  Earl  into  England. 
But  Douglas,  weary  of  exile,  refused  bis  proffered  liberty, 
and  only  requested,  that  KIrkpatrick  would  not  deliver  him 
to  the  King,  till  he  had  secured  his  own  reward.*  Kirk«- 
patrick  did  more :  he  stipulated  for  the  personal  safety  of  > 
his  old  master.  His  generous  intercession  prevailed;  and 
the  last  of  the  Douglasses  was  permitted  to  die,  in  monastie 
seclusion,  in  the  Abbey  of  Lindores. 

After  the  f^ll  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  no  one  chle^ 
tain  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  same  extensive  supremacy 
over  the  Scottish  Borders.  The  various  barens,  who  had 
partaken  of  tbe  spoil,  combined  In  resisting  a  succession  of 
uncontrolled  domination.  The  Earl  of  Angus  alone  seems 
to  have  taken '  rapid  steps  In  the  same  coarse  of  ambition, 
which  had  been  pursued  by  hUklnsnien,  and  rivals,  the 
Earis  of  Douglas.  Archibald,  sizth  Eari  of  Angus,  called 
Bell-th&^at,  was,  at  once.  Warden  of  the  East  and  Middle 
Marehes,  Lord  of  LIddesdale,  and  ledwood  forest,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  strong  casttea  of  Douglas,  Hermitage,  and 
Tantallon.  Highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient  nobliity,  a 
f^Ktion  whkh  he  headed  shook  the  throire  of  the  feeble 
James  IH.,  whose  person  they  restrained,  and  whose  mi^ 
ntons  they  led.  to  an  igiiomlnlons  death.  The  King  felted 
not  to  slwir  his  sense,  of  these  Insults,  though  unabfe  eflbo- 
tually  to  avenge  them.  This  hastened  bis  fate :  and  tbe  field 
of  Bannockbmm,  once^he  scene  of  a  more  glorious  conflict, 
beheld  the  combined  chiertalns  of  the  B(»dertx>unties  ar- 
rayed against  their  sovereigo,  under  thehanmers  of  his  own 
son.  The  King  was  supported  by  almost  all  tbe  barons  of 
the  north;  but  the  tnmnltn^as  ranks  of  the  Highlandera 
were  ill  able  to  endure  the  steady  and  rapid  charge  of  thet 
men  of  Aonandale  and  LIddesdale,  who  bare  spears  twot 
ells  longer  than  were  usedd)y  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 
The  yells  with  whkh  they  accompanied  their  onset,  caused 
the  heart  of  James  to  quail  within,  him.  He  deserted  his 
host,  and  fled  towards  Stirling;  but,  falling  from  his  horse, 
he  was  murdered  by  the  pursuers  [1488]. 

James  IV.,  a  monarch  of  a  vigorous  and  energetic  cha- 
racter, was  well  aware  of  the  danger  wbt<A  his  ancestors 
had  experienced  fVom  the  preponderance  of  one  overgrown 
family.  He  is  supposed  to  have  smiled  Internally,  when 
the  Border  and  Highland  champions  bled  and  died  in  the 


'  II  tbe  toUto  of  Arkloboliiie,  the  Eari  of  Aagw,  a  near  fefMoan  of 
Dooglaa,  commaiMtod  tbe  royal  forces  -.  aod  tbe  dif ferenee  of  tbtlr  oomplexioa 
accBsloaea  Um  sarlDf,  **tbat  tbe  Black  Dougttu  bad  put  down  tbe  A^d.** 
Tbe  Mazwelle,  tbe  lotmatonei,  add  tbe  Scotia,  compoaed  bit  army.  Arcbi- 
SeM,  Earl  of  Murray « brotbar  to  DovKlaa,  was  tlath  la  tbe  action ;  and  Bogb, 
Earl  or  OrnMod,  bla  aeawd  brotber*  irat  taken  aod  eiecoted.  Hfs  captora, 
Lord  Carnele«  and  Ibe  Baron  of  Jobostone,  were  rewarded  wltb  a  grant  of 
*e  leoda  of  Plltlnaoe,  npoo  Ciyde.—Oooaciorr,  vol.  1.  p.  978.— BAuoia'» 
MB.  in  the  A49octUt$'  U^rery,  EdMSersiA.— AaaicmoiiaiB'e  AeMtnemnU^ 
foL  K.  F*  aa*«  f^^  edlUdn.— Tbe  oiber  cbiefs  wero  alaO  diMlngulsbed  by 
royal  taroar .  By  a  cbarter,  open  record,  dated  25tb  Pabraary«  MMSy  ttae  Uog 
graMa  to  Waller  Scoti  of  Elrknrd,  aoeealor  of  tbe  booac  of  Bacclencb,tb« 
landa  of  Ablngtown,  Pbarebotn,  and  Oleolonao  Cral|,  In  Lasarkablra,  ^*  Pre 
«w  (UeU  aerwM*  n9M$  Hnptnio,  $t  pro  ^uodlnttr/kit  ra  co«/liefvda  Arkiit^ 
totea  im  •cHwUmt  el  cfUonM  neifrontm  rebHHtm  qntmitm  AnhibmM  U 
tm§9mU  de  tHmqt%»  oUm  Comthm  Momvtw  el  da  Orweed  <f  eUwtm 
TtMUnm  uoBttcnm  in  99fMm  eomiUm  tsUttn :  ibidem  tfe<Kor«w  ti  Hilars 
ratfomin.**  Stmllar  granta  of  land  were  made  to  Flnoarl  and  Aemi,  tbe 
two  broocbes  of  tbe  bonce  of  Oamtlloo ;  to  Ibe  cblcf  of  tbo  BalUaooa  ;  b«t 
ibove  ell  to  tbe  Earl  of  Angnai  wbo  obtained  from  royel  tevoar  a  denatlOB 
ef  tbe  Lordablp  of  Pooflaa,  and  many  olber  landa  mw  baU  by  Uwd  Don-. 


glai,  as  bis  representatire.  Tbere  appears,  boweter,  to  be  some  doobt , 
wbetber,  In  tbls  dlilslon,  tbe  Earl  of  Angus  recdtcd  more  tban  bla  naloral 
rlgbt.  Oar  blstoriao,  lodeed,  soy,  that  WilHam,  1st  Earl  of  Douglas,  bed 
Ibree  sons :  I.  James  the  2d  Earl,  who  died  in  tbe  Held  of  Otierbnrn ;  S. 
Archibald  tbe  Grim,  3d  Earl ;  and  3.  George,  In  rlgbt  of  bis  melben  Earl  of 
Angus.  Whether,  however,  this  Archibald  was  actoafly  tbe  son  of  William, 
Mems  very  doubtful ;  and  Sir  Darld  Dalrymple  has  atrenuoosly  malntalbed 
tbe  coDirarr.  Now,  if  AithlbaM  tbe  6rlm  Intraded  into  Ibe  Earldom  of 
Douglas,  without  being  a  son  of  that  Aunily«  U  fOllowtr  tbat  tbe  boose  of 
Angus,  being  kept  out  of  their  Just  rights  for  more  tban  •  oaalnry,  were  only 
restored  to  tbem  aner  tbe  battle  of  Artlobelme;  Ferbapa  ibU  may  belp  to 
account  for  tbe  eager  interest  Uken  by  tbe  Earl  of  Angus  against  bis  klna^ 
man.*-Se<  Remarks  on  the  History  ofSooUsmd,  Edinburgbf  im,  p.  421. 

'  A  grant  of  tbe  King,  dated  2d  October,  I78i,  bestowed  upon  Kirkpalrick« 
for  ibis  acceptable  senrice,  tbe  lands  of  KlrkmichaeU 

*  [  Tbobonnexlon  between  the  bonse  of  Angus  and  Ibe  old  line  of  Donglaa 
has  at  length.  It  U  believed,  been  aetUed  by  the  reseorcbea  of  tbe  learned 
John  Bidden.  The  flrst  Douglas  of  Angus  was,  according  to  this  autbority, 
•  natnral  aon  of  tbe  aivt  Earl  of  Dooglaa.— Eo,] 
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Mvage  sports  of  diiralry,  by  whieh  his  Doptials  were  so- 
lemniied.  Upon  the  iruing  power  of  Angus  he  kept  a 
wary  eye;  and,  embracing  the  occasion  of  casoal  slaughter, 
he  conipeiled  that  Earl  and  his  son  to  eichangethe  lordship 
of  Liddesdale,  and  the  castle  or  Hermitage,  for  the  castle 
and  lordship  of  Bothwell. '  By  this  policy  he  preyented 
the  house  of  Angus,  mighty  as  It  was,  from  rising  to  the 
height  whence  the  elder  branch  of  their  family  had  been 
hurled. 

Nor  did  James  fail  In  affording  his  sub||ects  on  the 
Marches  marks  of  his  royal  justice  and  protection.  ,The 
clan  of  Turnbnil  bavtaig  been  guilty  of  unbounded  excesses 
(I5t0],  the  King  came  suddenly  to  Jedburgh,  by  a  night 
march,  and  executed  the  most  rigid  Justice  upon  the  asto- 
nished offenders.  Their  submission  was  made  with  sin- 
gular solemnity.  Two  hundred  of  the  tribe  met  the  King, 
at  the  water  of  Rule,  holding  In  their  hands  the  naked 
swords  with  which  they  had  perpetrated  their  criraea,  and 
haying  each  around  his  neck  the  halter  which  he  had  weH 
merited.  A  few  were  capitally  punished,  many  imprisoned, 
and  the  rest  dismissed,  after  they  bad  given  hostages  for 
their  future  peaceable  demeanour.* 

The  hopes  of  Scotland,  excited  by  the  prudent  and  spi- 
rited conduct  of  James,  were  doomed  to  a  sudden  and  ftual 
reverse.  Why  shouhi  we  recapitulate  the  painftil  tale,  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  a  high-spirited  prince  ?  Prudence, 
policy,  the  prodigies  of  snperstition,  and  the  advice  of  his 
most  experienced  counsellors,  were  alike  unable  to  subdne 
in  James  the  blazing  seal  of  romantte  ehivah-y.  The  mo- 
narch, and  the  flower  of  his  nobles,  precipitately  rushed 
to  the  toUl  field  of  Flodden  [1513],  whence  they  were 
never  to  return. 

The  mtnodty  of  James  Y .  presents  a  melancholy  scene. 
Scotland,  through  all  Its  extent,  felt  the  truth  of  the  adage, 
that  '*  the  country  Is  hapless,  whose  prince  Is  a  child.*'  But 
the  Border  counties,  exposed  from  their  situation  to  the 
Incnrstons  of  the  English,  deprived  of  many  of  their  most 
gallant  ehieft,  and  harassed  by  the  Intestine  struggles  of 
the  survivors,  were  reduced  to  a  wilderness.  Inhabited 
only  by  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  by  a  few  more  bruUl 
warriors.  Lord  Home,  the  chamberlain  and  favourite  of 
James  IV.,  leagued  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  married 


the  widow  of  Us  sovereign,  held,  fora  time,  thechleTswiy 
upon  the  East  Border.  Albany,  the  Regent  of  the  kingdom, 
bred  In  the  French  court,  and  more  accustomed  to  wteM 
the  pen  than  the  sword,  feebly  endeavoured  to  oonlrol  a 
lawless  nobility,  to  whom  his  manners  appeared  alnnge, 
and  his  person  despicable  [1516].  B  was  In  vain  tbat  ha 
inveigled  the  Lord  Home  to  Edinburgh,  where  be  was  I 
tried  and  executed.  This  example  of  justice,  or  severity, 
only  Irritated  the  kinsmen  and  followers  of  the  deeeased 
baren  :  fer  though.  In  other  respects,  not  more  sanguinary 
than  the  rest  of  a  barbarous  nation,  the  Borderere  never 
dismissed  fh>m  their  memory  a  deadly  feud,  till  blood  ftr 
blood  had  been  exacted  to  the  uttermost  drachm. )  Of  this 
the  fete  of  Anthony  d^Arcey,  Seigneur  de  la  Bastle,  aObrds 
a  melancholy  example.  This  gaUa&i  French  cavalier  vat 
appointed  Warden  of  the  East  Harefaes  by  Aifaeny,  at  Ms 
first  disgraceful  retreat  to  France.  Though  De  la  Battis 
was  an  able  statesman,  and  a  tnie  son  of  chivalry,  Um  ^oiee 
of  the  regent  was  nevertheless  unhappy.  The  new  waidm 
was  a  foreigner,  placed  In  the  office  of  Lord  Home,  as  tie 
delegate  of  the  very  man  who  had  brought  that  iMren  is 
the  scaffold  [1517].  A  stratagem,  contrived  by  Home  of 
Wedderburn,  who  burned  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  chief; 
drew  Be  la  BasUe  towards  Langton  in  the  Verse.  Here  he 
found  htanself  surrounded  by  his  enemies.  In  attempting, 
by  the  speed  of  his  hone,  to  gain  the  castle  of  Dunhar,  the 
warden  plunged  Into  a  morass,  where  he  was  overtaken, 
and  cruelly  butchered.  Wedderburn  hlamelf  cut  off  Us 
bead;  and,  in  savage [Uiumph,  knitted  It  to  his  saddle-bow 
by  the  long  flowing  hair,  which  had  been  admired  by  the 
dames  of  France.— Pitsoottie,  edU,  p.  180.  Vnnn- 
TOH*s  HiHwry  of  England,  vol.  11.  p.  100.« 

The  Earl  of  Arran,  head  of  the  house  of  HamUtoUy  was 
appointed  to  succeed  De  la  Basti^  in  bis  periioiis  oAee. 
But  the  Douglasses,  the  Homes,  and  the  Kerrs,  proved  too 
strong  for  him  upon  the  Border.  He  WM  routed  by  those 
clans,  at  Kelso  [1590],  and  afterwards  In  a  sharp  sklrmiah, 
fought  betwixt  his  CkUou  and  that  of  .Angus,  in  the  High 
Street  of  the  metropoHs.s 

The  return  of  the  Regent  was  followed  by  the  banlah*     I 
ment  of  Angus,  and  by  a  desultory  warfare  with  England, 
carried  on  with  mutual  ineurSfons.    Two  gallani  amies 


>  Spcof  of  Ktlfplnate,  a  rsnowned  cattller,  had  been  presani  la  CMrt, 
wkM  thfl  Barl  t r  Angot  was  UgblT  prtUed  for  strengtb  and  f aJonr.  ^  II 
nuy  be,'*  aoaif  ered  Spena,  *^  if  all  be  good  tbat  is  apceme ; "  ioslDaatlog 
tbat  tbe  courage  of  tbe  Earl  mlgbt  not  answer  tbe  promise  of  bis  person. 
Sbortly  aOer,  Angos,  while  bawling  near  Borlbwicb,  witb  a  stogie  atten- 
dMl«  net  Klisplodto.  **  What  reasoo  had  re,**  aald  the  Barl, ''  for  maUng 
qqestloa  of  mT  manhood  ?  thoa  art  a  Ull  fellow,  and  so  am  I ;  and  by  St.  Bride 
of  Douglas,  one  of  ns  shall  pay  for  It  I  '*— **  Since  it  may  be  do  better,''  an- 
awerad  KUsplndle,  '*  I  will  defend  myself  against  tbe  best  earl  in  Scotland." 
Whh  these  words  they  enconntered  fiercely,  till  Angus,  witb  one  blow, 
itverad  the  tbigh  of  bis  antagonist,  who  died  upon  tbe  spot.  Tbe  Earl 
Uien  addressed  tbe  attendant  of  KlUplndle* '» Go  tby  way  :  tell  my  gossip, 
the  King,  that  here  waa  nothing  bat  fair  play.  I  know  my  gossip  will  be 
offewled ;  bol  I  will  get  me  into  Uddesdale,  and  remaia  In  my  castle  of  tbo 
BcnniUge  tlU  hia  anger  be  abaled."-*6oDscBon,  vol.  ii.  p.  M.  The  price 
of  tbe  Barra  pardon  eecms  to  have  been  tbe  eichange  mentioned  in  tbe  texL 
Sethwell  U  now  the  residence  of  Lord  DougUs.  The  sword  with  which  Ar- 
chibald Se/^f  Ae-Col  slew  Spans,  was,  by  bU  descendant,  tbe  famous  Earl  of 
Morton,  presented  to  Lord  Undesay  of  tiie  Byres,  when  about  to  engage  in 
aingleeomhat  with  the  Mted  Earlof  SothwelL,at  Carherry-bUL-GOMCBorr, 
vol.  U.  p.  17fi. 

'  Uollngilied's  CSreakl«.~Lis&T. 

'  Tbe  statute  ISS4,  cap.  2S1,  ascribes  tbe  disorders  on  the  Border  In  a 
great  meuore  to  the  ''  counaelles,  directions,  receipt,  and  partaking,  of 
chieftains  prlncipalles  of  the  branches,  and  bousehaldera  of  the  aalda  star- 
names,  and  clannes,  qahilkU  bears  quarrel,  end  seehi  revenge  for  the  least 
bwtlag  er  slanchter  of  ony  aneof  their  oubappy  raoe,  allhoogh  it  ware 
•rdmr  of  Jasllra,  or  In  rescuing  and  foUonittg  of  true  mena  geares  stollea 
orrett.'* 

4  This  tragedy,  or,  perbapa,  the  preceding  ciecolloa  off  Lord  Boom,  matt 


hete  been  the  sul||ect  of  a  song,  (he 
In  the  CompUnfnt  ofSeoUMd-^ 


Bret  two  Hoes  of  wWeh  «fo  pr«w«si 


God  aen'  tbe  Due  lied 
And  De  la  Date  had 


in  FMMe, 
oeme  bene. 
P.  100,Edln.18M. 


'  Tbe  particulars  of  this  encounter  are  Interesting.  The  Bsmlltons  were 
the  most  numerous  party,  drawn  chiefly  fh>m  the  western  counties, 
leaders  met  In  tbe  patace  of  Archbishop  Beaton,  and  rcsolTed  to  ep| 
Angus,  who  waa  coom  to  Um  dty  to  aUond  the  Ooof  enUoa  of  1 
Oewin  Dooglas,  Bishop  of  Donkeld,  a  neer  relation  of  Angus,  in  toIu  o»- 
dcoTourod  to  mediate  betwiit  tbe  factiooa.  He  eppealed  to  Beaton,  aad 
invoked  bis  assUtance  to  prevent  Woodshed.  **  On  my  conacleoco,"  answer- 
ed the  Archbishop, '"  I  cannot  help  what  la  to  happen."  Aa  ho  laid  bis  bond 
upon  his  breast,  at  Uils  solemn  dedarailoa,  the  hauberk,  coaoaaM  tif  Mt 
rochet,  wes  hnid  to  clatter :  '^Ahl  my  lordP'  retorted  Douglns,  *^yo«r 
oonsdence  sounds  boUow.*'  He  then  eipostnlaled  w lib  the  socuUr  toiideiai> 
and  Sbr  Patrick  Hamilton,  brother  to  Arran,  wm  convinced  by  bto  ramoon* 
stnncn;  but  Sir  James,  tbe  natural  son  of  tbe  EarU  upbraided  hIa  «bcIb 
wiUk  ralnctaDco  to  flghi.  "■  False  baHard  I "  aoawered  Sir  Patrick,  •*  i  wUI 
fight  lo^y  where  then  darest  not  be  eaea.**  With  then  words  they  motaod 
tmaoltoonsly  tumtr^  Usa  High  Street,  where  Aagns,  with  the  Prior  of 
Cetdlngbans,  and  the  radonhted  Wedderburn,  walled  Uielr  aaNUlt,.nt  Ite 
heed  of  4S0  apeemen,  the  Bower  of  the  Bast  Marrhei,  who,  having  bmw 
down  (he  gatoofUn  Nctherbow,  had  arrived  just  In  tUin  to  tbe  Earl'o  m- 
sialinco.  Tbe  advantage  of  Um  grouod^end  tbe  disorder  of  the  HmdIHom, 
soon  gaie  Uw  day  to  Angui.  Sir  Patrick  BamUtea,  and  tho  Hester  of  M«oi^ 
gsaaory,  were  sMn.  Amn,  and  Sir  Janea  HamUloo,  escaped  with  dira- 
cnHy  ;airf  with  M  ins  diacalty  was  tbe  miman  pre  Me  of  eieegow  reacM« 
f^on  theMrQcteMBerainn,  by  UMgnvpae  inlarfoaltlw  of  Gtwin  t>9^ 
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lerled  by  Albany,  were  dliinlssed  without  any  exploit  wor^ 
iby  notice,  while  Surrey,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  ca- 
valry, burnt  Jedburgh,  and  laid  waste  all  Ti?lotdale.  This 
general  pays  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  gallantry  of  the  Bor- 
der cfaieft.  He  terms  them,  "  The  boldest  men  and  the 
hottest,  that  ever  I  saw  in  any  nation.**  [15S3.]' 

Disgraced  and  detested,  Albany  bade  adieu  to  Scotland 
for  ever.  The  Queen-mother  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  Tor 
some  time  swayed  the  kingdom.  But  their  power  was  des- 
pised 00  the  borders,  where  Angus,  though  banished,  had 
many  friends.  Scott  of  Boccleuch  eyen  appropriated  to 
bifliseir  domains  belonging  to  the  Queen,  worth  400  merks 
yearly;  being  probably  the  castle  of  Newark,  and  her  Join- 
tore  lauds  in  EUrick  forest.^^This  chief,  with  Kerr  of  Cess- 
Ibfd,  was  committed  to  ward,  from  which  they  escaped  to 
Jofai  the  parly  of  the  exiled  Angus  [1525].  Leagued  with 
these,  and  other  Border  chiefs,  Angus  effected  his  return  to 
SeollaDd,  where  he  shortly  after  acquired  possession  of  the 
inpreme  power,  and  of  the  person  of  the  youthful  king. 
'*  The  ancient  power  of  the  Douglasses,**  says  the  accurate 
hbtoriao  whom  I  have  so  often  referred  to,  "  seemed  to 
harererlYed ;  and,  after  a  slumber  of  near  a  century,  again 
to  threaten  destroction  to  the  Scottish  mouarcby.**— Pin* 
nBT05,  TOl.  11.  p.  S77. 

In  feet,  the  time  now  returned,  when  no  one  durst  strive 
with  a  Douglas,  or  with  his  follower.  For,  although  An- 
gus used  the  outward  pageant  of  conducting  the  king  around 
the  country,  for  punishing  thieves  and  traitors,  *'  yet,**  says 
Pitscottie,  **  none  were  found  greater  than  were  in  his  own 
company.**  The  high  spirit  of  the  young  king  was  galled  by 
the  Ignominious  restraint  under  which  he  found  himself; 
and,  \n  a  progress  to  the  Border,  for  repressing  the  Arm- 
siTODgs.  he  probably  gave  such  signs  of  dissatisfaction,  as 
excited  the  laird  of  Buccleuch  to  attempt  his  rescue. 

fi5S6.]  This  powerful  baron  was  the  chief  of  a  hardy  clan, 
tohaMdng  Ettrick  forest,  Eskdale,  Ewsdale,  the  higher  part 
oTTIrfotdale,  and  a  portion  of  Liddesdale.  In  this  war- 
like district  he  easily  levied  a  thousand  horse,  comprehend- 
faig  a  large  body  of  Elliots,  Armstrongs,  and  other  broken 
elans,  orer  whom  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch  exercised  an  ex- 
teosire  authority ;  being  termed,  by  Lord  Dacre,  "  chief 
maiotainer  of  all  misguided  men  on  the  Borders  of  Scot- 
land."—I«f  far  to  WoUey,  July  18,  15S8.    The  Earl  of 
Aogtts,  with  his  reluctant  ward,  had  slept  at  Melrose ;  and 
the  clans  of  Home  and  Kerr,  under  the  Lord  Home,  and  the 
Barons  or  Cessford  and  Fairnlhirst,  had  taken  their  leave  of 
fheKln|,when,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  Buccleuch  and  his 
haadofeafalry  were  found  hanging,  like  a  thunder-cloud, 
upoo  Ihe  neighbouring  hill  of  Hallden.'  A  herald  was  sent 
to  demand  his  purpose,  and  to  charge  him  to  retire.    To 
the  first  point  be  answered,  that  he  came  to  show  his  clan 
to  the  King,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Borders ;  to  the 
second,  that  he  knew  the  King's  mind  better  than  Angus. 


—When  this  haughty  answer  was  reported  to  the  'Enh 
"  Sir,**  said  he  to  the  King,  "  yonder  is  Buccleuch,  with 
the  thieves  of  Annandale  and  Liddesdale,  to  bar  your 
grace's  passage.  I  vow  to  God  they  shall  either  fight  or 
flee.  Your  grace  shall  tarry  on  this  hillock  with  my  bro- 
ther George ;  and  I  will  either  clear  your  road  of  yonder 
banditti,  or  die  in  the  attempt."  The  Earl  with  these  words, 
alighted,  and  hastened  to  the  charge;  while  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  (at  whose  instigation  Buccleuch  made  the  attempt) 
remained  with  the  King,  an  Inactive  spectator.  Buccleuch 
and  his  followers  likewise  dismounted,  and  received  the  as- 
sailants with  a  dreadful  shout,  and  a  shower  of  lances.  The 
encounter  was  fierce  and  obstinate ;  but  the  Homes  and 
Kerrs,  returning  at  the  noise  of  the  battle,  bore  down  and 
dispersed  the  left  wing  of  Buccleuch's  little  army.  The 
hired  banditti  fled  on  all  sides;  but  the  chief  himself,  sur- 
rounded by  his  clan,  fought  desperately  in  the  retreat.  The 
Laird  of  Cessford,  chiefofthe  Boxburgh  Kerrs,  pursued  the 
chase  fiercely;  till,  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  path,  Elliot  of 
Stobs,  a  follower  of  Buccleuch,  turned,  and  slew  him  with 
a  stroke  of  his  lance.  When  Cessford  fell,  the  pursuit 
ceased.4  But  his  death,  with  those  of  Buccleuch's  fHends, 
who  fell  In  the  action,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  occasioned 
a  deadly  feud  betwixt  the  names  of  Scott  and  Kerr,  which 
cost  much  blood  upon  the  Harches.s— See  Pitscottib, 
Leslt,  and  Godscboft. 

Stratagem  at  length  eSbcted  what  force  had  been  unable 
to  accomplish  [1528] ;  and  the  King,  emancipated  from  the 
Iron  tutelage  of  Angus,  made  the  first  use  of  his  authority, 
by  banishing  from  the  kingdom  his  late  lieutenant,  and  the 
whole  race  of  Douglas.  This  command  was  not  enforced 
without  difficulty ;  for  the  power  of  Angus  was  strongly 
rooted  in  the  East  Border,  where  he  possessed  the  castle  of 
Tanullon,  and  the  hearts  of  the  Homes  and  Kerrs.  The 
former,  whose  strength  was  proverbial,^  defied  a  royal  ar- 
my ;  and  the  latter,  at  the  Pass  of  Pease,  baflled  the  Earl 
of  Argyle*s  attempts  to  enter  the  Herse,  as  lieutenant  of  his 
sovereign.  On  this  occasion,  the  Borderers  regarded  with 
wonder  and  contempt  the  barlwrous  array  and  rude  equi- 
page of  their  northern  countrymen.  Godscroft  has  pre- 
served the  beginning  of  a  scoffing  rhyme,  made  upon  this 
occasion  :— 

Tbe  E«rl  or  Argrle  !■  iMand  to  rido 
From  llw  border  of  Edgebucklin  broe;  7 

And  all  hit  babergeons  btm  beside. 
Each  man  upoo  a  lonk  of  strae.— 

Thor  mado  Uietr  tow  that  they  woold  slay.  •  . 

OoDaciorr.fol.  II.  p.  104,  EdU.  ITIS, 

The  pertinacious  opposition  of  Angus  to  his  doom  irritated 
to  the  extreme  the  fiery  temper  of  James,  and  he  swore,  in 
his  wrath,  that  a  Douglas  should  never  serve  him;  an  oath 
which  he  kept  in  circumstances,  under  which  the  spirit  of 


lilt.  Tke  afclmiata  wai  leog  remcniberod  lo  Edloburgb,  bj  ibe  name  ol 
"Ckiaaa  tbe  Coiuena7."~FMEi«T0ii's  JTMory,  vol.  11.  p.  iSI^-PmconiB, 
£Mk  IT38,  p.  4ao.--£f/b  ofGuwain  Jf^ugtoM^pre^td,  to  kU  YirgU, 

*  A  cwtoM  IcIlOT  trim  Sonoy  to  Uie  liog  la  printed  In  ibe  AppendU, 
till. 

'  la  a  letter  to  flie  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  October  1S84,  Qoeen  Margaret  nya, 
'*Sa  UMt  the  Urd  of  searfOrd  and  tbe  Lard  or  Badw  ?u  pat  In  tbe  Caatell 
«f  EdtnbroQta,  the  BrloT  Unneas  bath  pact  byi  vay  Tytbont  Ircrens,  and  In 
Seipft;  and  tbrnkylb  to  make  tbe  brek  that  be  may.  end  to  soiTst  olber 
lardlsto  tek  hyi  pert ;  lor  tbeaatd  Lard  of  Bavklir  ?aa  hya  man,  and  dyd  Ibe 
p9ltfA  cwcl)i  that  mrfht  be  dwn,  and  twk  part  playnly  vyih  Ibefrji  a«  U 
•cOkoown.^-Col.  VaS.  Cmtig,  B.  1. 

>  Near  nenilefc.  By  a  cormpdoa  from  SklrmUb-fleM,  Ihe  spot  la  called 
tba  Sklnneraflekl.  Two  llnea  of  an  old  ballad  on  the  avbject  are  atlll  pre- 
nrred: 

•*  There  were  sic  belts  and  blows. 


Tbe  Matlona  bnm  ran  blood.*' 

[  Another  part  of  the  field  Is  slUl  called  tbe  Ckvgt  lew.— Eo.  ] 

4  [Sir  Walter  Scott  Uved  to  be  proprietor  of  tbe  ground  on  wblcb  tbla 
battle  was  fought ;  and  a  stone  seal,  on  the  edge  of  laealde,  ebout  half  a 
mile  above  tbe  bonse  of  Abbolsfbrd,  merks  tbe  spot,  called  "  Tomagain,'* 
w  here  Stobbs  halted,  and  Cessford  died.— Ed.)  ' 

'  Buccleuch  contrived  to  escape  forfeiture,  a  doom  pronounced  agaloit 
those  nobles,  who  assisted  the  Earl  of  Lennox  In  a  sobaequent  attempt  to 
deliver  (be  King,  by  force  of  arms.  "  The  laird  of  Bukcleugh  bas  a  respecle, 
and  U  not  forfeUed ;  anJ  will  get  his  pece.  and  was  lu  Uilbquo,  both  Son- 
daye,  Mondaye,  and  Tewlsday  last,  wblcb  Is  grele  displeasure  to  tbe  Carres.** 
•^UtUr  from  Sir  C  Dacre  lo  Lord  Deere,  M  December^  1520. 

^  **  To  ding  down  Taotalloo,  and  make  a  bridge  to  (be  Bass,"  was  aa 
adage  expressive  of  Impoeslblllty.  Tbe  shattered  ruins  of  tbis  celebrateit 
fortress  still  overhang  a  tremendous  rock  on  tbe  coast  of  East  Lolbian. 

7  Edgebncklln,  near  Moaselburgh. 
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chivalry  which  he  worshipped  >  shoold  have  taught  him 
other  feelings. 

While  these  transactions,  by  which  the  fate  or  Scotland 
was  inflaenced,  were  passing  upon  the  Eastern  Border, 
the  Lord  Maxwell  seems  to  have  exercised  a  most  uncon- 
trolled domination  in  Dumfries-^hire.  Even  the  power  of 
the  Earl  of  Angus  was  exerted  in  vain  against  the  banditti 
ofLlddesdale,  protected  and  bucklered  by  this  mighty  chief. 
Repeated  complaints  were  made  by  the  English  residents, 
of  the  devastation  occasioned  by  the  depredations  of  the  El- 
liots, Scotts,  and  Armstrongs,  connived  at  and  encouraged 
by  Maxwell,  Buccleuch,  and  Fairnihlrst.  At  a  convention 
of  Border  commissioners,  it  was  agreed  that  the  King  of 
England,  in  case  the  excesses  of  the  Liddesdale  freebooters 
were  not  duly  redressed,  should  be  at  liberty  to  issue  letters 
of  reprisal  to  his  injured  subjects,  granting  *'  power  to  in- 
vade the  said  inhabitants  of  Liddesdale,  to  their  slaughters, 
burning,  herships,  robbing,  reifing,  despoiling,  and  des- 
truction, and  so  to  continue  the  same  at  his  Grace's  plea- 
sure/* till  the  attempts  of  the  inhabitants  were  fully  atoned 
for.  This  impolitic  expedient,  by  which  the  Scottish  Prince, 
unable  to  execute  justice  on  his  turbulent  subjects,  commit- 
to  a  rival  sovereign  the  power  of  unlimited  chastisement, 
was  a  principal  cause  of  the  savage  state  of  the  Borders.  For 
the  inhabitants,  finding  that  the  sword  of  revenge  was  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  justice,  were  loosened  from  their  attach- 
ment to  Scotland,  and  boldly  threatened  to  carry  on  their 
depredations,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  both  kingdoms. 

James  v.,  however,  was  not  backward  In  using  more  ho- 
nourable expedients  to  quell  the  banditti  on  the  Borders 
[1529].  The  imprisonment  of  their  chiefs,  and  a  noted  ex- 
pedition, in  which  many  of  the  principal  thieves  were 
executed,  (see  introduction  to  the  ballad,  called  Johnie 
Armstrong,)  produced  such  good  effecU,  that  according  to 
an  ancient  picturesque  history,  '*  thereafter  there  was  great 
peace  and  rest  a  long  time,  wherethrough  the  King  had 
great  profit ;  for  he  had  ten  thousand  sheep  going  in  the 
Ettrick  forest,  in  keeping  by  Andrew  Bell,  who  made  the 
King  so  good  count  of  them  as  they  had  gone  in  the  bounds 
of  Fife."— PiTscoTTiB,  p.  153. 

A  breach  with  England  Interrupted  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Borders.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  a  formidable  name 
to  Scotland,  ravaged  the  Middle  Marches,  and  burnt  Branx- 
holm,  the  abode  of  Bucdeuch,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the 
English  name  [1532].  Bucdeuch,  with  the  Barons  of 
Cessford  and  Falmihirst,  retaliated  by  a  raid  into  England, 
where  they  acquired  much  spoil.  On  the  East  March  [1 533], 
Fowberry  was  destroyed  by  the  Scotts,  and  Dunglass  Castle 
by  D*  Arey,  and  the  banished  Angus. 

A  short  peace  was  quickly  followed  by  another  war,  which 
proved  fatal  to  Scotland,  and  to  her  King.  In  the  battle  of 
Haddenrig,  the  English,  and  the  exiled  Douglasses,  were 


defeated  by  the  Lords  Huntly  and  Home;  but  this  wast 
transient  gleam  of  success.  Kelso  was  barat,  and  tk 
Borders  ravaged,  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  [  1542  ];  and  finally,  ' 
the  rout  of  Solway  Moss,  in  which  ten  thousand  men,  the 
flower  of  the  ScoUish  army,  were  dispersed  and  defeated  by 
a  band  of  five  hundred  English  cavalry,  or  rather  by  their  ! 
own  dissensions,  broke  the  proud  heart  of  James :  a  deilh 
more  painful,  a  hundred-fold,  than  was  met  by  his  father 
inthefleldofFlodden. 

When  the  strength  of  the  Scottish  army  had  sunk,  withoal 
wounds,  and  Without  renown,  the  principal  chiefs  were  led 
captive  into  England.    Among  these  was  the  Lord  Maxwell, 
who  was  compelled,  by  the  menaces  of  Henry,  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  English  monarch.  There  is  still  in  existeooe 
the  spirited  instrument  of  vindication,  by  which  he  renooooef 
his  connexion  with  England,  and  the  honours  and  esisies 
which  had  been  proffered  him,  as  the  price  of  treasoD  tohli 
Infant  sovereign.    From  various  bonds  of  manrent,  itappan 
that  all  the  Western  Marches  were  swayed  by  this  povecfal 
chieOain  [1543].    With  Maxwell,  and  the  ot^er  captltes, 
returned  to  Scotland  the  banished  Earl  of  Angus,  and  his 
brother,  Sir  George  Douglas,  after  a  banishment  of  fifteen 
years.    This  powerful  fiunlly  regained  at  least  a  part  of 
their  influence  upon  the  Borders;  and,  grateful  to  the 
kingdom  which  liad  afforded  them  protection  during  their 
exile,  became  chiefs  of  the  English  faction  in  Scotland,  whose 
object  it  was  to  urge  a  contract  of  marriage  betwixt  the 
young  Queen  and  the  heir-apparent  of  England.    The  Im- 
petuosity of  Henry,  the  ancient  hatred  betwixt  the  nations, 
and  the  wavering  temper  of  the  Crovernor,  Arran.  prevented 
the  success  of  this  measure.    The.  wrath  of  the  disappointed 
monarch  discharged  itself  In  a  wide-wasting  and  furloas 
invasion  of  the  East  Marches,  conducted  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford.   Seton,  Home,  and  Bucdeuch,  hanging  on  the 
mountains  of  Lammermoor,  saw,  with  ineffectual  regret, 
the  fertile  plains  of  Merse  and  Lothian,  and  the  metropolis 
itself,  reduced  to  a  smoking  desert.    Hertford  had  scarcely 
retreated  with  the  main  army,  when  Evers  and  Lalounkiid 
waste  the  whole  vale  of  Tivlot,  with  a  ferocity  of  devasU-     j 
tlon  hitherto  unheard  of. "    The  same  "  lion  mode  of 
wooing,"  being  pursued  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
YL,  totally  alienated  the  affections  even  of  those  Scotowho 
were  most  attached  to  the  English  interest.    The  Earl  of 
Angus,  in  particular,  united  himself  to  the  Governor,  aad 
gave  the  English  a  sharp  defeat  at  Ancram  Moor  [  1545],  a 
particular  account  of  which  action  is  subjoined  to  the  halltdi 
enUtled,  The  Eve  of  St  John.    Even  the  fiital  defeat  at 
Pinkey,  which  at  once  renewed  the  carnage  of  Flodden,aiid 
the  disgrace  of  Solway,  served  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  the 
victors.    The  Borders  saw,  with  dread  and  detestation,  the 
ruinous  fortress  of  Roxburgh  once  more  receive  an  English 
garrison,  and  the  widow  of  Lord  Home  driven  from  bif 


'  I  sllade  to  the  •flteting  story  of  Douglas  of  Kllsptndle,  ancle  to  the  Earl 
•or  Aogos.  This  genltamaii  had  been  placed  by  Aogoi  about  the  Kings 
person,  who,  wbeo  a  boy,  loted  him  murb  on  account  of  bis  slogolar  sc- 
Uvlty  ofbody,  ond  was  wont  to  ca  1  blm  bis  Grayttell^  after  a  champion  of 
chlfalry.  In  ibe  romance  of  Sfr  Eger  and  Sir  Grime.  He  shared,  however, 
ihe  fate  of  bis  chief,  and  for  many  years  served  In  Frsnce.  Weary  at  length 
of  exHe,  (he  aged  warrior,  recollecting  the  King's  personal  attachment  to 
him,  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  hit  clemency.  As  /ames  returned  from 
hanling  In  the  park  at  Stirling,  he  saw  a  person  at  a  distance,  and,  turning 
to  bis  nobles,  exclaimed,  *■*  Yonder  Is  my  Qrag$teil,  Archibald  of  Kllsplndle  1  ** 
As  he  approached,  Douglas  threw  himself  on  Ms  knoe<i.  and  Implorttl  per- 
mtolon  to  lead  an  obscure  life  In  his  native  land.  But  the  name  of  Douglas 
was  an  amnlet,  which  steeled  the  King's  heart  against  the  Influence  of  com- 
passion and  Juvenile  recollection.  De  passed  (he  suppliant  without  an 
answer,  and  rode  briskly  up  the  steep  hill  towards  the  castle.  Kll^lndle, 
though  loaded  wltir  a  hauberk  under  bis  clothes,  kept  pace  with' the  horse. 
In  Tela  codeaToorlng  to  catch  a  glance  (rota  the  Implacable  monarch.    He 


sat  down  at  the  gate,  weary  and  exhauf  ted,  and  asked  for  a  dnoghl  of  water. 
Even  this  waa  revised  by  the  royal  aUendanla.  The  King  afterwards  blanM< 
Uielr  dlaooorteey ;  hot  Kllieplndle  was  obliged  to  relom  to  rraoce,  where  hs 
died  of  a  broken  heart;  the  same  diaaase  which  aHerwarda  braught  to  the 
grave  his  oorelentlDg  sovereign.  Even  the  stem  Benry  VIII.  Maocd  bli 
nephew's  conduct,  quoting  the  generous  saying, "  A  King's  face  should  glv* 
grace."- GoDSGBorr.  vol  11.  p.  407 

■  In  Bayne's  state  Papers,  from  p.  43  to  page  64,  la  an  aceoant  of  tM» 
destructive  forays.    One  list  of  the  places  burnt  aad  destroyed  cttoinarali^* 

Monasteries  and  Freerebouses.    .  7 

Castles,  tovt  res,  and  piles.   ...  16 

Market  townes 9 

Villages 243 

Mylnes IS 

Spylells  and  hospitals 3 

Sea  also  ofOdal  aoconuts  of  Iheta  expeditions,  In  Daltul's  ftvfnMtili* 
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buoBltl  cisUe  to  make  room  for  the  "  SmUhem  IMvers" 
Many  of  the  barons  made  a  reluctaot  submission  [  iH7]  to 
Seatenet;  bnt  those  of  the  higher  part  of  the  Marches  re- 
mabied  among  their  moantains,  meditating  revenge.  A 
itaDilar  inoirBlon  was  made  on  the  West  Borden  by  Lord 
Wharton,  who,  with  five  thousand  men,  ravaged  and 
overran  Annandale,  Nithsdale,  and  Galloway,  compelling 
the  InhaUiants  to  receive  the  yoke  of  England. ' 

The  arrival  of  French  anxillaries,  and  of  French  gold, 
rendered  vain  the  splendid  snooesses  of  the  English.  One 
by  oae,  Ike  fortresses  which  they  occupied  were  recovered 
by  Am,  or  by  stratagem;  and  the  vindictive  cruelty  of 
ite  Scottish  Borderers  made  dreadfhi  retaliation  for  the 
isjaries  they  had  sustained.  An  idea  may  be  conceived  of 
Ibis  horrible  warlhre,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Beaugu^,  a 
FkoKk  officer,  serving  in  Scotland. 

The  Castle  of  FairnihUvt,  situated  about  three  miles  above 
JeiHMTgh,  had  been  taken  and  garrisoned  by  the  English. 
The  ooannander  and  his  followers  are  accused  of  such  ex- 
cesses of  lostand  cruelty*  "  as  would,"  says  Beaugu^,  **  have 
made  to  tremble  the  most  savage  Moor  in  Africa."    A  band 
of  AeoGhmen,  with  the  Laird  of  Faimihirst,  and  his  Bor- 
ders^ assaulted  this  fortress  [1549].    The  English  archers 
skowered  their  arrows  down  the  steep  ascent  leading  to  the 
castle,  and  flnom  the  outer  wall  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
A  vigorous  escalade,  however,  gained  the  base  court,  and 
the  sharp  fire  of  the  French  arquebusiers  drove  the  bowmen 
taito  the  square  keep,  or  dungeon,  of  the  fortress.    Here  the 
English  defended  themselves,  till  a  breach  in  the  wall  was 
Diade  by  mining.     Through  this  hole  the  commandant 
creeped  forth;  and,  surrendering  himself  to  De  la  Moihe- 
rouge,  Imptored  protection  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Bor- 
derers.  But  a  Scottish  Marchman,  eyeing  in  the  captive 
I     the  ravisher  of  his  wife,  approached  him  ere  the  French 
officer  coo/d  guess  his  intention,  and,  at  one  blow,  carried 
histesd  ibor  paces  from  the  trunk.   Above  a  hundred  Scots 
.     listed  to  wash  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  oppressor, 
[    teadied  about  the  severed  head,  and  expressed  their  Joy  in 
[    sack  shoals,  as  If  they  had  stormed  the  city  of  London.    The 


prisoners,  who  fell  Into  their  merciless  hands,  were  put  to 
death,  after  their  eyes  bad  been  torn  out ;  the  victors  con- 
tonding  who  should  display  the  greatest  address  in  severing 
their  legs  and  arms,  before  inflicting  a  mortal  wound. 
When  their  own  prisoners  were  slain,  the  Scottish,  with  an 
unextinguishable  thirst  for  blood,  purchased  those  of  the 
French ;  parting  willingly  with  their  very  arms,  in  exchange 
for  an  English  captive.  '*  I  myself,"  says  Beaugu6,  vtith 
military  sang-froid,  *'I  myself  sold  them  a  prisoner  for  a 
small  horse.  They  laid  him  down  upon  the  ground,  gal-^ 
loped  over  him  with  their  lances  in  rest,  and  wounded  him 
as  they  passed.  When  slain,  they  cut  his  body  in  pieces, 
and  bore  the  mangled  gobbets,  in  triumph,  on  the  points  of 
their  spears.  I  cannot  greatly  praise  the  Scottish  for  this 
practice.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  English  tyrannized  over 
the  Borders  In  a  most  barbarous  manner;  and  I  think  it  was 
but  liilr  to  repay  them,  according  to  the  proverb,  in  their 
own  coin,**— Campaffne$deBeaugti4,  *  Uvreili.  chap.  13. 

A  peace,  in  1551,  put  an  end  to  this  war;  the  most 
destructive  which,  for  a  length  of  time,  had  ravaged  Scotland ; 
Some  attention  was  paid  by  the  governor  and  queen  mother, 
to  the  administration  of  justice  on  the  Border;  and  the  chief- 
tains, who  had  distinguished  themselves  during  the  lato 
troubles,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. ) 

At  this  time,  also  [1551],  the  Debateable  Land,  a  tract  of 
country,  situated  betwixt  the  Esk  and  Sarke,  claimed  by 
both  kingdoms,  was  divided  by  royal  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  the  two  crovms.  By  their  award,  this  land  of 
contention  was  separated  by  a  line,  drawn  from  east  to  west, 
betwixt  the  rivers.  The  upper  half  was  adjudged  to  Scot- 
land, and  the  more  eastern  part  to  England.  Tet  the 
Debateable  Land  continued  long  after  to  be  the  residence 
of  thieves  and  banditti,  to  whom  its  dubious  state  had  af- 
forded a  desirable  refuge.^ 

In  1557,  a  new  war  broke  out.  In  which  rencounters  on 
the  Borders  were,  as  usual,  numerous,  and  with  varied 
success.  In  some  of  these,  the  too-famous  Bothwell  is  said 
to  have  given  proofs  of  his  courage,  which  was  at  other 
times  very  questionabte.'    About  this  time  the  Scottish 


'  PtIlcD  gfvw  oi  a  list  of  ihooe  Bast  Border  chleft  who  did  bomage  to  the 
Sate  orsoaMTMt,  on  ibeMtb  of  September,  1547;  namely,  tbe  Lalrda  of 
Ccaforth,  FemTbcnl,  Grenebead,  Huotbtll,  Hundelf ,  Makerslooe,  Bymer- 
«Uc,Ba«^ied«ortb,  OroMalon,  Mellettalnea,  Warmesay,  Synton,  Egeraton, 
McitoB,  Move,  ay^dl.  Beamenlde.  Of  gentlemen,  he  enumeratea  George 
Tta*b«d,  Jboa  Oalibarton,  Bobert  Car.  Bobert  Car  of  Greyden,  Adam 
Udob,  katatm  Hoiber,  Saunders  Parrose  ol  Erleston,  Mark  Car  of  Utlle- 
Seuk  Ce«fe  Car  of  PoMenslde,  Atezander  Mackdowal,  Charles  Batherford, 
nsoMSCar  efthe  Tere,  Jbon  Car  ofHeTntborn,  (Nentborn, )  Walter  Ball- 
tuieo.  aicftard  Baogaosyde,  Andrew  Car,  James  Dooglas  of  Cavers,  James 
Caraf  Verafagion,  George  Oopprlngle,  William  Ormeston  of  Emerden,  John 
ftrwfteir».-f ATT Bii»  in  Daltell's  Fngmentt^p.  87. 
On  tbe  West  Border,  the  following  barons  and  clans  sabmltled,  and  ga?e 
f  10  Lord  Wharton,  that  they  would  serre  tbe  King  of  England,  wllb 
-  of  followers  unnezed  to  tbelr  namea  ■— 
AanBa»Ai.B.  Johnstons  of  Drieadell.    ...     46 


laMoTIirkmlglicl.   .    .   .   . 
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Johnstons  of  MallnAtaaw.    .    . 

65 

aooe. 

1S5 

Gawen  Johnston 

31 

ISS 

Will  Johnston,  Uie  laird's  bro- 

BooMEiMto 

Wamfrer 

1S2 

tber 

110 

102 

67 

44 

NlTBSDAU. 

Hew  by  aoo  ontney. . 

122 

Mr.  Haiwell  and  more.    .    .    . 

1000 

TlnoeKTlDwaldl. .  . 

m 

Laird  of  Closeburn 

403 

lUikftHorraT 

208 

tag 

202 

CbrMiB  Orwia  Clrvlng)  of  Co- 

CransfleM 

27 

wabawa 

102 

Mr.  Ed.  Crelgbton 

10 

S4 

Laird  of  Cowblll 

01 

bweas  of  Seaoenack.   .   .   . 

40 

VatUrwea 

20 

Vicar  of  Carlaterlck.    .    .    . 

310 

Mknurwca 

S3 

Arrbidau  aba  Galwat. 

TJehortonorcraakbara.  .   . 

64 

Lord  CarlUle 

101 

bMs  loHartosi  or  Colles.   .    . 

162 

ABHBBDAIB  AMD  CUDSDALB. 

MhartMiofCraMllud.    .   . 

tt 

LainlorAppleglrlh 

242 

LiDBCSOAU  AHD  OBBATBABLB  LARD.     MoflUt. 94 

Armslroogs 300  Bells  of  Tosltnls. 142 

Elwoods  ( Elliots, ) 74  Bells  of  Ttndllls. 223 

Mlxons 83  Sir  John  Lawson 33 

Oauowat.  Town  of  Annan 33 

talrd  of  Dawbaytle.    ....  41  Boomea  of  Tordepba.  .    •   «   •  33 

Orcberton Ill                       Gallowat. 

Carlisle 206  Town  of  KIrcubrle.    ....  86 

Loogbeowar 45                       Tiyidalc. 

Tutor  of  Bomble. 140  Laird  of  Dromllre. 864 

Abbot  of  Newabbey 141  Carulbers. 71 

Town  of  Dumfries 201  Trumbells la 

AHREBDALB.  ESKDAtB. 

Laird  of  Glllersble.  ....     80   Baltlaons  and  Thomsons.   .    .   166 

Total,  7008  men  under  English  aasuranca. 
JT^co/son,  from  Jls</'«  MS.  iafrodvolloii  to  HitUtty  o/  Cumberland^  p.  6S. 
•  [Tbe  Maltland  Club  of  Glasgow  printed,  tn  1830,  a  beaotirul  edition  of 
tbe  **  Ulstolre  de  la  Guerre  d^^cosse,  par  Ian  de  Beaugud,  gentllhomme 
Francois."- Ed.] 

3  These  were  tbe  Lairds  of  Bnccleocb,  Cessford,  and  Falrniblrst,  Ltttto- 
den,  Grenehed,  and  Coldlagkoows.  Bnccleucb,  whose  gallant  exploits  we 
have  noticed,  did  not  long  enjoy  bis  new  honours.  He  was  murdered 
In  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  by  bis  beredlUry  enemies,  tbe  Kerrs,.anno^ 
1553. 

4  Tbe  Jest  of  James  VI.  Is  well  known,  who,  when  a  favourite  cow  had 
found  her  way  from  London,  hack  to  her  native  country  of  Fife,  obserred, 
*'tbat  nothing  surprised  hlro  so  much  as  ber  po&slog  uninterrupted 
through  the  Debateable  Land  I  *^ 

<  He  was  Lord  of  Uddesdale,  and  keeper  of  tbe  Hermitage  Castle.  Bnt  ba 
bad  little  effective  power  over  that  country,  and  was  twice  defeated  by  the 
Armstrongs,  its  lawless  Inhabitants.- Sordsr  if /story,  p.  584.  Yet  tbe  nn- 
tortnnale  Mary,  in  her  famous  Apology,  says,  *^  that  In  tbe  weirls  against 
Ingland,  be  gaif  proof  of  his  valyentoes,  courage,  and  gade  condoct;  *'  and 
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Borderers  seem  to  have  acquired  some  ascendency  over 
their  southern  neighbours.— Strtpe,  yoI.  iii.— In  1559, 
peace  was  again  restored. 

The  flame  of  reformatioD,  long  stifled  in  Scotland,  now 
burst  forth,  with  the  violence  of  a  volcanic  eruption.  The 
siege  of  Leith  was  commenced  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Congregation  and  of  England.  The  Borderers  cared 
little  about  speculative  points  of  religion;  but  they  showed 
themselves  much  interested  in  the  treasures  which  passed 
through  their  country,  for  payment  of  the  English  forces  at 
Edinburgh.  Much  alarm  was  excited,  lest  the  Marchers 
should  intercept  these  weighty  Protestant  arguments;  and 
It  was,  probably,  by  volunlarily  imparting  a  share  in  them 
to  Lord  Home,  that  he  became  a  sudden  convert  to  the  new 
faith  > 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  ilMated  Mary  in  her  native 
country,  die  found  the  Borders  In  a  state  of  great  disorder. 
Tbe  exertions  of  her  natural  brother  (afterwards  tlie  fa- 
mous Regent  Murray)  were  necessary  to  restore  some  de- 
gree of  tranquillity.  He  marched  to  Jedburgh,  executed 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  transgressors,  burned  many  houses, 
and  brought  a  number  of  prisoners  to  Edinburgh.  The 
chieftains  of  the  principal  clans  were  also  obliged  to  grant 
pledges  for  their  future  obedience.  A  noted  convention 
(for  the  particulars  of  which,  see  Border  Lawtt  p.  74.) 
adopted  various  regulations,  which  were  attended  with  great 
advantage  to  the  Marches.* 

The  unhappy  match  betwixt  Henry  Damley  and  his  so- 
vereign led  to  new  dissensions  on  tbe  Borders.  The  Homes, 
Kers,  and  other  East  Marchers,  hastened  to  support  tlie 
Queen,  against  Murray,  Chatelherault,  and  other  nobles, 
whom  her  marriage  bad  ofliended.  For  the  same  purpose, 
the  Johnstones,  Jardines,  and  clans  of  Annandale,  entered 
Into  bonds  of  confederacy.  But  Liddesdale  was  under  the 
influence  of  England;  insomuch,  that  Randolph,  the  med- 
dling English  minister,  proposed  to  hire  a  band  of  strapping 
EUiotes,  to  find  Home  business  at  Home,  in  looking  after 
his  com  and  eattle.--KEiTU,  p.  265.    App.  133. 

This  storm  was  hardly  overblown,  when  Bothwell  re- 
ceived the  commission  of  Lieutenant  upon  the  Borders; 
but,  as  void  of  parts  as  of  principle,  he  could  not  even  re- 
cover to  the  Queen's  allegiance  his  own  domains  In  Lid- 
desdale.—Keith,  App.  165.  The  Queen  herself  advanced 
to  the  Borders,  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  hold  courts  at 
Jedburgh.  Bothwell  was  already  in  Liddesdale,  where  he 
had  been  severely  wounded,  in  an  attempt  to  seize  John 
Elliot,  of  the  Parke,  a  desperate  fk^booter;  and  happy  had 
It  been  for  Mary,  had  the  dagger  of  the  moss-trooper  struck 
more  home.    Bothwell  being  transported  to  his  Castle  of 


Hermitage,  the  Queen,  open  hearing  the  tidings,  hastened 
thither.  A  dangerous  morass,  still  called  the  Qwen*t 
Mire, '  Is  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the 
lovely  Mary,  and  her  white  palfrey,  were  in  danger  of  pe- 
rishing. The  disunce  betwixt  Hermitage  and  Jedburgh, 
by  the  way  of  Hawick,  is  nearly  twenty-four  English  miles.  i 
The  Queen  went  and  returned  tbe  same  day.  Wfaeiiier 
she  visited  a  wounded  subject,  or  a  lover  bi  danger,  bai 
been  warmly  disputed  In  our  latter  days. 

To  the  death  of  Henry  Damley,  it  is  said,  some  of  the 
Border  lords  were  privy.  But  the  subsequent  marriage, 
betwixt  the  Queen  and  Bothwell,  alienated  fVora  her  tbe 
affections  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Marches,  most  of  vhoai 
aided  the  association  of  the  Insurgent  barons.  A  few  geo- 
tlemen  of  the  Merse,  however.  Joined  the  army  which  Maiy 
brought  to  Carberry-hill.  But  no  one  was  willing  to  fight 
for  the  detested  Bothwell,  nor  did  Bothwell  himself  show 
any  inclination  to  put  his  person  iu  Jeopardy.  TheKsoH 
to  Mary  was  a  rigorous  captivity  In  Lochleven  Castle;  ud 
the  name  of  Bothwell  scarcely  again  pollutes  tbe  page  «( 
Scottish  history. 

The  distress  of  a  beautiful  and  afflicted  princess  softened 
the  hearU  of  her  subjects ;  and  when  she  escaped  from  her 
severe  captivity,  the  most  powerftil  barons  In  Scotland 
crowded  around  her  standard.  Among  these  were  many 
of  the  West  Border  men,  under  the  Lords  Maxwell  and 
Herries.4  But  the  defeat  at  Langside  was  a  death-blow  to 
her  interest  In  Scotland. 

Not  long  afterwards  occurred  that  period  of  general 
confusion  on  the  Borders,  when  the  insurrection  of  the 
Catholic  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  took 
place  upon  the  Borders  of  England.  Their  tomallnary 
forces  were  soon  dispersed,  and  tbe  Earls  themselves,  with 
their  principal  followers,  sought  refuge  upon  tbe  Scottish 
Marches.  Northumberland  was  betrayed  into  tbe  hands  of 
the  Regent;  but  Westmoreland,  with  his  followers,  took 
refuge  in  the  Castle  of  Falrnihirst,  where  he  was  protected 
by  its  powerful  owner.  The  Regent  himself  came  to  Jed- 
burgh, to  obtain  possession  of  these  Important  pledges;  hot 
as  be  marched  towards  the  Castle  of  Falrnihirst,  his  men 
shrunk  from  him  by  degrees,  till  he  was  left  with  a  small 
body  of  his  own  personal  dependents,  Inadequate  to  tbe 
task  for  which  he  had  undertaken  the  expedition.  West- 
moreland afterwards  escaped  to  Flanders  by  sea.  Robert 
Constable,  a  spy  sent  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  Into  Scotlisd. 
gives  a  lively  account  of  the  state  of  the  Borders  at  tbls 
time.s 

The  death  of  the  Regent  Murray,  in  1569,  excited  the 
party  of  Mary  to  hope  and  to  exertion.    It  seems,  that  the 


pmiMs  blm  Mpedally  for  rabjogaiing  '*  the  rebellloiu  salJilectli  Inliablling 
tbecontrels  lylog  ewest  ibe  marcbci of  Inglaod.**- JTeKA, p.SSS.  Heappean 
actaaJly  to  baTe  defeated  Sir  Benry  Percy,  to  a  iklrmUb^called  tbe  field  or 
Baltweltswire. 

'  This  nobleman  bad,  sbortly  before,  tbreatened  to  spoil  tbe  Eogllsb 
Eaat  Marcb;  **but.*'  says  tbe  Duke  of  Norfolk,  '*we  bare  provided  socb 
sauce  for  bim,  Uiat  1  tblok  be  will  not  deal  In  socb  mailer;  but.  If  he  do 
ttte  but  one  ba^-gof^  be  shall  not  go  to  Borne  agrin  without  torcbligbl, 
and,  peradvenlore,  may  And  a  lantborn  at  bis  own  boose.'" 

*  The  commissioners  ou  tbe  Eo^lish  side  were,  tbe  elder  Lord  Scroope  of 
Boltou,  Sir.  John  Foster,  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave.  and  Dr.  Roobby.  On  the 
ScotlLh  elde,  appeared  Sir  John  Maiwell  of  Terreagles,  and  Sir  John 
Bellenden. 

^  Tbe  QtueiCi  Mire  is  still  a  pass  of  danger,  exhibiting,  in  many  places, 
Ibe  bones  of  tbe  horses  wbicb  have  been  entangled  In  ii.  For  what  reason 
the  Queen  chose  to  enter  Liddesdale,  by  tbe  circuitous  route  of  Hawick,  is 
not  told.  There  are  other  two  passes  from  Jedburgh  to  Hermitage  Castle ; 
tbe  one  by  tbe  Nolt  of  the  Gate,  tbe  other  orer  the  mountain  called 
Wlnburgb.  Either  of  these,  but  especially  tbe  latter.  Is  several  miles 
shorter  than  that  by  Hawick,  and  tbe  Qneen's  Mire.  But,  by  tbe  clr- 
coltoos  way  of  Hawiek,  the  Qneeo  could  traverse  the  districts  of  more 


fHendly  clans,  than  by  going  directly  Into  tbe  disorderly  province  of  Lid- 
desdale. 

4  The  followers  of  these  barons  are  said  to  have  stolen  tbe  horses  of  Ibdr 
Itrlends,  while  they  were  engaged  In  the  battle. 

6  Be  was  gnlded  by  one  Pyle  of  MlllbrQcb,  (open  Oznam  Walor,)  end 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  conversation  with  hira  on  tbe  state  of  tbs 
country,  aud  the  power  of  his  master,  tbe  Baron  of  Falrnihirst :— **  By  tbs 
way  as  we  rode,  1  toold  my  osie  that  the  Lord  of  Famebent  bis  master,  bad 
taken  such  an  entreprlse  in  hand  as  not  a  suhfect  In  England  darst  do  iba 
like,  to  kepe  any  mann  openly  as  he  did  the  Earle  of  Westmorland,  agaloit 
the  will  of  the  chief  in  aucthorllie.  He  said  that  his  master  cared  not  m 
morb  for  tbe  Regent  as  the  Regent  cared  for  him,  for  be  was  well  able  te 
raise  ilj  thousand  men  within  bis  own  rule,  beside  that  bis  flrst  wief,  by 
whom  he  bed  goodly  children,  was  daughter  to  tbe  Urd  Orange,  csptaloe 
of  Edenboruwe  Casteil,  and  Provost  of  Eilenborowe.  This  wlef  that  be 
married  letely  is  sister  to  tbe  Lord  of  Buoclewghe.  a  man  of  greater  power 
then  bis  master;  also  my  Lord  Home,  and  alraosi  all  tbe  gentlemen  la 
Tevydale,  the  Harsh,  and  Lowdyan,  were  kollt  together  in  such  fk^lendshlp 
that  they  are  agreed  ell  to  take  one  part;  and  that  the  Lord  Grange  was 
offended  with  tbe  Lord  Hume  and  the  Lord  FamebersI,  because  they  tofce 
not  tbe  Earle  of  Nortbamberland  ttwn  my  Lord  aegeDl  il  Gadivovtka,  aod 
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design  of  BothwelHiftBgb,  who  slew  htan,  was  veil  known 
npon  the  Borders;  for,  the  very  day  on  which  the  slaughter 
happened,   Boccleuch  and  Faimihirst,  with  their  clans, 
broke  Into  England,  and  spread  devastation  along  the  fron- 
tiers, with  anusnal  ferocity.    It  is  probable  they  well  knew 
thai  the  controlling  hand  of  the  Regent  was  that  day  palsied 
by  death.    Buchanan  exclaims  loudly  against  this  breach 
tiftnioe  with  Elizabeth,  charging  Queen  Mary's  party  with 
having  "honndit  fkirth  proude  and  uoclrcurospecte  young 
men,  lo  hery,  borne,  and  slay,  and  tak  prisoners.  In  her 
retime,  and  use  all  misordour  and  crueltle,  not  only  vsit  in 
weir,  but  detesUbil  to  all  barbar  and  wild  TarUris,  in  slay- 
li^  of  prlsoneris,  and  contrair  to  all  humanltie  and  justice, 
keeping  na  promels  to  miserabfl  captives  resavit  anis  to 
Ibair  mercy.** — Admonitioun  to  the  trew  Lordis,  Strivel- 
4ng,  1571.    He  numbers,  among  these  insurgenU,  High- 
landers as  well  as  Borderers,  Buccleuch  and  Faimlhlrst. 
the  Johnstones  and  Armstrongs,  the  Grants,  and  the  clan 
Chatlan.    Besides  these  powerful  clans,  Mary  numbered 
among  her  adberenU  the  Maxwells,  and  almost  all  the  West 
Border  leaders,  excepting  Drumlanrig,  and  Jardine  of  Ap- 
pfeglrth.    On  the  Eastern  Border,  the  fection  of  the  infant 
MiB%  was  more  powerfhl ;  for,  although  deserted  by  Lord 
Borne,  the  greater  part  of  his  clan,  under  the  influence  of 
Wedderbum,  remained  atUched  to  that  party.    The  Laird 
of  Gesiford  wished  them  well,  and  the  Earl  of  Angus  natu- 
rally followed  the  steps  of  his  uncle  Morton.    A  sharp  and 
bloody  invasion  of  the  Middle  March,  under  the  command 
of  the  Earl  of  Snssex,  avenged  with  interest  the  raids  of 
Boodench  and  Fairoibirst.    The  domains  of  these  chiefs 
were  laid  waste,  their  castles  burnt  and  destroyed.    The 
narrow  vales  ot  Beaumont  and  Kale,  belonging  to  Buc- 
deuch,  were  treated  with  peculiar  severity ;  and  the  forays 
ofHerttbrri  were  equalled  by  that  of  Sussex.    In  vain  did 
the  ddefi  request  asslsUnce  from  the  government  to  defend 
tk^  fortresses.     Through  the  predominating  interest  of 
fHukeCh  in  the  Scottish  councils,  this  was  refused  to  all 
but  Home,  whose  castle,  nevertheless,  again  received  an 
English  garrison ;  while  Buccleuch  and  Faimlhirst  com- 
piahied  bitterly  that  those,  who  bad  instigated  their  inva- 
don,  durst  not  even  come  so  far  as  Lauder,  to  show  coun- 
tenanoe  to  their  defence  aganst  the  English.   The  bickerings 
which  IbHowed  distracted  the  whole  kingdom.    One  cele- 
brated exploit  may  be  selected,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
Border  fashion  of  war. 


The  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  suoeeeded  Murray  in  the 
regency,  held  a  parliament  at  Stirling,  in  1571.  The  young 
King  was  exhibited  to  the  great  council  of  his  nation.  He 
had  been  tutored  to  repeat  a  set  speech,  composed  for  the 
occasion;  but,  observing  that  the  roof  of  the  building  was  a 
little  decayed,  he  interrupted  his  recitation,  and  exclaimed, 
with  childish  levity,  "that  there  was  a  hole  In  the  parlia- 
ment,"—words  which,  in  those  days,  were  held  to  presage 
the  deadly  breach  shortly  to  be  made  in  that  body,  by  the 
death  of  him  in  whose  name  It  was  convoked. 

Amid  the  most  undisturbed  security  of  confidence,  the 
lords  who  composed  this  parliament  were  roused  at  day- 
break by  the  shouts  of  their  enemies,  in  the  heart  of*  the 
town.  God  and  the  Qtteenl  resounded  from  every  quarter, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Regent,  with  the  astonished  no- 
bles of  his  party,  were  prisoners  to  a  band  of  two  hundred 
Border  cavalry,  led  by  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  and  to  the  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  infantry. 
These  enterprising  chlers,  by  a  rapid  and  well-concerted 
manoeuvre,  had  reached  Stirling  in  a  night  march  from 
Edinburgh,  and,  without  so  much  as  being  bayed  at  by  a 
watch-dog,  had  seized  the  principal  street  of  the  town.  The 
fortunate  obstinacy  of  Morton  saved  his  parly.  Stubborn 
and  undaunted,  be  defended  bis  house  till  the  assailants 
set  It  in  flames,  and  then  yielded  with  reluctance  to  his 
kinsman,  Buccleuch.  But  the  time  which  he  had  gained 
eObctually  served  his  cause.  The  Borderers  had  dispersed 
to  plunder  the  stables  or  the  nobility ;  the  infantry  thronged 
tumultuously  together  on  the  main  street,  when  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  issuing  from  the  castle,  placed  one  or  two  small 
pieces  of  ordnance,  in  bis  own  haK-built  house,*  which 
commands  the  market-place.  Hardly  had  the  artillery  be- 
gun to  scour  the  street,  when  the  assailants,  surprised  in 
their  turn,  fled  with  precipitation.  Their  alarm  was  in- 
creased by  the  townsmen  thronging  to  arms.  Those  who 
had  been  so  lately  triumphant,  were  now,  in  many  in- 
stances, asking  the  protection  of  their  own  prisoners.  In 
all  probability,  not  a  man  would  have  escaped  death,  or 
captivity,  but  for  the  characteristic  rapacity  of  Buccleuch's 
marauders,  who,  having  seized  and  carried  off  all  the  horses 
in  the  town,  left  the  victors  no  means  or  following  the 
chase.  The  Regent  was  slain  by  an  oflicer,  named  Gaulder, 
In  order  to  prevent  his  being  rescued.  Spens  of  Onoistorn, 
to  whom  he  had  surrendered,  lost  his  life  In  a  generous 
attempt  to  protect  him.*    Hardly  does  our  history  present 


«al  plue  mri  to  itM  fjord  FarDehent,  that  If  the  Lord  Begent  came  aoy 
owe  toarafce  blm  In  Terydato,  he  aboald  lose  all  bis  bullea,  both  tbe  Dake, 
ISc  lorrf  AeiTta,  I  be  ncrelary,  and  oihers,  be  should  sett  tbea  all  at  libertre 
ttaf  veoM  coise  with  all  tbeir  power,  with  good  will,  to  Uke  htf  part; 
«d  bf  as  mach  as  1  bear  since  the  Tevrdale  menn  pretends  to  do  the 
nemecs  that  tbey  can  to  England,  to  sone  as  Uils  stonne  ts  past,  and 
aaaaes  aoc  lo  answer  to  any  day  of  trace.'* 

AutOur  paaaegB  presents  a  lively  pfetore  of  the  Inside  of  the  outlaw's 
aUa:  ^1  Icfl  Famehcrst.  and  went  to  my  ostes  house,  where  I  round 
naay  gsacs  of  driers  factlona,  some  ouUawes  of  logland,  some  of  Scotland, 
MBO  odgtibora  tlierabottt,  at  cards:  some  for  ale,  some  for  plafce  and 
hardbedda ;  and  oner  that  I  had  diligently  learned  and  enquired  that  there 
WIS  none  of  anr  anmame  that  bad  me  In  deadly  Aide,  nor  none  that  knew 
■e,  I  aat  downs,  ond  ptald  for  hardbedds  emongs  them,  where  I  hard,  voa 
pspetf,  that  Ibe  Lord  Bcgeol  would  not,  for  bU  own  bonor,  nor  for  tbonor 
af  bis  coonlesT,  deilTer  the  Earias,  If  be  had  ihem  botbe.  unlest  it  were  to 
base  there  Qocsse  deilTered  to  blm;  and  if  he  wold  agre  to  make  that 
chaanc  tbe  Borderers  wold  start  op  In  his  contrary,  and  reare  both  the 
eosaa  and  tbe  Lords  ftrom  blm,  for  tbe  Uke  shaoM  was  neter  done  In 
SuUand;  and  Ibat  he  durst  belter  eale  bis  owne  iuggs  then  come  again  to 
nke  Pam^ierst ;  If  he  did,  he  should  be  fonghl  wllh  ere  be  came  o?er 
ge.  Bedor  of  Tbarlowaa  *  bedd  was  wished  lo  bave  been  eaten 
I  na  at  avpperr-^Aoiia's  SMf«  repers,  Edlo.  48G9,  ?ol.  11.  pp.  »4, 


*  Oertor  of  Borlaw  Is  mctnt,  an  outlaw  who  betrayed  Ihe  EatI  of  Nor- 


>  This  building  stlU  14808]  remains  lo  tlie  nnfloished  state  which  it  then 
presented. 

*  Blrrel  says,  that  ^*  tbe  BegenI  was  shot  by  an  unhappy  fellow,  while 
sitting  on  horseback  behind  tbe  Laird  of  Buccleocb."~Tbe  following 
curious  accouot  of  the  whole  transaction,  is  extracted  f^om  a  Journal  of 
principal  etenla.  In  tbe  years  1570,  1571,  1S72,  and  part  of  157S,  kept  by 
Blchard  Bannatyne,  amanuensis  to  John  Knox.  ^*Tbe  fourt  of  September, 
tbey  of  Edinburgh,  horsemen  and  fntmen,  ( and,  as  was  reported,  tbe  moat 
part  of  Clldisdalll,  that  perfanlt  to  the  Hamlltons, )  come  to  Strl?eilng,  tbe 
number  of  111  or  1111  c  men,  on  bors  back,  guydlt  be  aoe  George  Bell,  ihelr 
hacbutterls  being  all  horsed,  enterit  In  Strivellng,  by  fyve  booris  in  the 
morning.  ( w  bair  I  hair  was  never  one  to  msk  waicbe, )  crying  Ibis  slogane, 
*  God  and  tbe  Queen  I  Ane  BamUtoune  I  Think  on  tbe  Bishop  of  81  Androia 
—ail  is  owres;*  and  so  a  oertaine  come  to  everie  grit  maols  ludgene,  and 
apprabendit  tbe  Lordis  Mortoun  end  Oleocarne ;  but  Morlounis  bous  they  wt 
on  fyre,  wha  randertt  htm  to  tbe  Laird  of  Balcleoch.  Wormesloon  being 
appointed  to  the  Begentes  boos,  desyred  blm  to  eom  furtb,  which  lie  bad 
no  will  to  doe,  yet,  by  pertwadone  of  Garleys,  and  otherb  with  him 
tbo'l  It  best  lo  come  in  will,  nor  lo  byde  the  extremitie,  becans  they  sup> 
poaed  there  was  no  resistance,  and  saw  the  Begent  come  ftirib,  and  waa 
rendered  to  Wormestouoe^  under  promela  to  sa?e  bb  lyfe.  Captayna 
Crawfhrde,  being  In  Ihe  town,  gat  sum  men  oot  of  the  caslell,  and  other 
gentlemen  being  in  the  town,  come  as  ihey  my't  best  to  tbe  gcat, chased  them 
out  of  the  town.  Tbe  Begent  was  shot  by  ane  Captain  Oader,  who  confened 
that  he  did  it  at  commando  or  George  Bell,  wne  was  coramandit  so  to  doe 
be  tbe  Lord  flontlle  end  Claud  flamilton.  Mme  says,  that  Wormestoon 
wai  schol  by  the  lenw  ichot  that  flew  the  Begeul,  but  alwayla  hi  wai  ilaoe^ 
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anoliier  enterpriM,  so  well  planiied»  so  happily  commeneed, 
and  80  strangely  disooneerted.  To  the  licence  of  the  March- 
men  the  failure  was  attributed ;  but  the  same  cause  ensured 
a  safe  retreat.— Spottiswoodb,  Goascroft,  Bobbrtson, 
Hbltillb. 

The  wily  Earl  of  Morton,  who,  after  the  short  interven- 
ing regency  of  Mar,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  authority, 
contrived,  by  force  or  artifice,  to  render  the  party  of  the 
King  everywhere  superior.  Even  on  the  Middle  Borders, 
he  had  the  address  to  engage  in  his  cause  the  powerful, 
though  savage  and  licentious,  clans  of  Butherford  and 
TumbuU,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Jedburgh.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  counterpoise  his  poweriVil  opponents,  Buccleuch 
and  Fairnihirst,  in  their  own  country;  and,  after  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  surprise  Jedburgh,  even  these  warm 
adherents  of  Mary  relinquished  her  cause  in  despair. 

While  Morton  swayed  the  state,  his  attachment  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  humiliation  which  many  of  the  Border  chiefs 
had  undergone,  contributed  to  maintain  order  on  the 
Marches,  till  James  YJ.  himself  assumed  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment. The  intervening  skirmish  of  the  Beidswire, 
(see  the  ballad  under  that  title,)  was  hut  a  sudden  explosion 
of  the  rivalry  and  suppressed  hatred  of  the  Borderers  of 
both  kingdoms.  In  truth,  the  stern  rule  of  Morton  and  of 
his  delegates,  men  unconnected  with  the  Borders  by  birth, 
maintained  in  that  country  more  strict  discipline  than  had 
ever  before  been  there  exercised.  Perhaps  this  hastened 
his  fall. 

The  unpopularity  of  Morton,  acquired  partly  by  the  strict 
administration  of  Justice,  and  partly  by  avarice  and  seve- 
rity, forced  him  from  the  regency.  In  1578,  he  retired, 
apparently,  from  state  affairs,  to  his  castle  of  Dalkeith ; 
which  the  populace,  emphatically  expressing  their  awe  and 
dread  of  his  person,  termed  the  Lion*9  Den,  But  Morton 
could  not  live  in  retirement ;  and,  early  in  the  same  year, 
the  lion  again  rushed  from  his  cavern.  By  a  mixture  of 
policy  and  violence,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  fortress  of 
Stirling,  and  of  the  person  of  James.  His  nephew,  Angus, 
hastened  to  his  assistance.  Against  him  appeared  his  own 
old  adherent  Cessford,  with  many  of  the  Homes,  and  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh.  Alluding  to  the  restraint  of  the 
King's  person,  they  bore  his  eifigy  on  their  banners,  with  a 
rode  rhyme,  demanding  liberty  or  death.— Birrbl*s  Dtary, 
ad  annum  1578.  The  iSarl  of  Morton  marchad  against  his 
foes  as  far  as  Falkirk,  and  a  desperate  action  must  have 
ensued,  but  for  the  persuasion  of  Bowes,  the  English  am- 
bassador. The  ooly  blood,  then  spilt,  was  in  a  duel  be- 
twixt Tait,  a  follower  of  Cessford,  and  Johnstone,  a  West 
Border  man,  attending  upon  Angus.  They  fought  with 
lances,  and  on  horseback,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
Borders.  The  former  was  unhorsed  and  slain,  the  latter 
desperately  wounded.— Oodscboft,  vol.  ii.  p.  261.  The 
prudence  of  the  late  Begent  appears  to  have  abandoned 
him,  when  he  was  decoyed  into  a  treaty  upon  this  occasion. 


It  waa  not  long  before  Morton,  the  veteran  warrior,  and 
the  crafty  statesman,  was  forced  to  bend  his  nedc  to  an  en- 
gine of  death,'  the  use  of  which  he  himself  had  Introduced 
into  Scotland. 

Beleased  from  the  thraldom  of  Morton,  the  King,  with 
more  than  youthful  levity,  threw  his  supreme  power  into 
the  hands  of  Lennox  and  Arran.  The  religion  of  the  first, 
and  the  infomous  character  of  the  second  favourite,  exdled 
the  hatred  of  the  commons,  while  their  exclusive  and  en- 
grossing power  awakened  the  Jealousy  of  the  other  nobles. 
James,  doomed  to  be  the  sport  of  contending  factions,  vis 
seized  at  Stirling  by  the  nobles,  confederated  in  what  irm 
termed  the  raid  of  Buthven.  But  the  conspirators  soon 
suffered  their  prize  to  escape,  and  were  rewarded  forthor 
enterprise  by  exile  or  death. 

In  1585,  an  affray  took  place  at  a  Border  meeting,  ia 
which  Lord  Bussell,  the  Earl  of  Bedford's  eldest  soo, 
chanced  to  be  slain.  Queen  Elizabeth  imputed  the  gsilt 
of  this  slaughter  to  Thomas  Ker  of  Fairnihirst,  instigHed 
by  Arran.  Upon  the  imperious  demand  of  the  English  aa- 
bassador,  both  were  committed  to  prison ;  but  the  minion, 
Arran,  was  soon  restored  to  liberty  and  favour;  while  Fair- 
nihirst, the  dread  of  the  English  Borderers,  and  the  gallant 
defender  of  Queen  Mary,  died  in  his  confinement,  of  a  bro- 
ken heart.— Spottiswoooe,  p.  341. 

The  tyranny  of  Arran  becoming  daily  more  insupport- 
able, the  exiled  lords,  joined  by  Maxwell,  Home,  Bochwell, 
and  other  Border  chieftains,  seized  the  town  oi  Stirling, 
which  was  pillaged  by  their  disorderly  followers,  invested 
the  castle  which  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  drove  the 
favourite  from  the  King's  council.* 

The  King,  perceiving  the  Eari  of  Bothwell  among  the 
armed  barons,  to  whom  he  surrendered  his  person,  ad- 
dressed him  in  these  prophetic  words:— "Franeii,  Francis, 
what  moved  thee  to  come  in  arms  against  thy  prince,  who 
never  wronged  thee  ?  I  wish  thee  a  more  quiet  spirit,  else 
I  foresee  thy  destruction.'*- Spottiswoodb,  p.  343. 

In  fact,  the  extraordinary  enterprises  of  ihb  nobleman 
disturbed  the  next  ten  years  of  James's  reign.  Francis 
Stuart,  son  tea  bastard  of  James  v..  had  been  invested  with 
the  titles  and  estates  belonging  to  his  maternal  uncle,  James 
Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  that  in* 
famous  man ;  and  consequently  became  Lord  of  Liddesdale, 
and  of  the  Castle  of  Hermitage.  This  acquisition  of  power 
upon  the  Borders,  where  he  could  easily  levy  folloim* 
willing  to  undertake  the  most  desperate  enterprises.  Joined 
to  the  man's  native  daring  and  violent  spirit,  rendered 
Bothwell  the  most  turbulent  insurgent  that  ever  distracted 
the  tranquillity  of  a  kingdom.  During  the  King's  absence 
in  Denmark,  Bothwell,  swayed  by  the  superstition  of  his 
age,  had  tampered  with  certain  soothsayers  and  witches, 
by  whose  pretended  art  he  hoped  to  foretell,  or  perhaps  to 
achieve,  the  death  of  his  monarch.  In  one  of  the  courts  of 
inquisition,  which  James  delighted  to  hold  upon  the  pro- 


notw llhttandtDg  ibe  Bcgeot  cryed  to  nTe  bin,  bat  II  culd  oat  be,  tbe  fUrle 
WW  fo  grit  or  tbe  persewarb,  irbo,  foiloirlog  m>  fast,  tbe  Lord  of  Mortone 
•aid  to  Balcleucb,  *  I  sail  save  you  as  ye  sarit  me,*  and  so  be  wh  taoe. 
Garleys,  and  sludrie  olbo'ls,  ware  slaneat  tbe  Port,  In  tbe  pnrsole  of  tbame. 
Tbalr  war  ten  or  twelre  gentlemen  slane  of  tbe  King's  folk,  and  als  mooy 
of  tbcrls,  or  mee,  as  was  sald^  and  a  doien  or  ztI  taoe.  Twa  especiall  aer- 
Tantis  of  tbe  Xord  Argyle'a  were  slane  alao.  Tbts  Coder,  that  achot  tbe 
Begeut,  WH  once  tarned  bak  off  the  toone.  and  was  send  agsln  (as  Is  said  | 
be  tbe  Lord  n untile,  to  cause  Wormlstoon  retire;  but,  before  he  come 
agaoe,  be  was  dlqMtcbed,  and  bad  gotlln  detdia  wonndts. 

**  Tbe  Begent  being  sebot,  ( as  said  la, )  was  brought  to  tbe  castel,  whar  be 
calUt,  for  aoe  pblsttlooe,  one  for  bis  souie,  ane  uiher  for  his  bodte.  But 
all  hope  of  life  was  past,  for  be  waa  achot  In  bis  entreailU ;  and  swa,  after 
aumthlogtsspokln  to  tbe  Lordis,  which  I  know  not.  he  deported  in  tbe  faare 
or  God,  and  node  a  bli«ri  end;  wbllk  ttaa  rat  of  ibo  LonHt.tiMttbot  taoae 


to  his  hiert,  and  lytie  regaardlt  blm,  shall  not  mak  so  bltsed  aoe  end, 
nnleas  they  meod  tbdr  maueln." 

This  carious  manascrlpt  has  been  published  under  the  Inopeclloa  of 
John  Graham  Dalyell,  Esq. 

'  A  rude  sort  of  guillotine,  called  themofden.  Tbe  Implement  Is  now  >■ 
possession  of  tbe  Society  of  Scottish  Anllquarles. 

[By  a  curious  coluddence,  one  of  the  very  flr«t  that  sufTcnd  by  tbe 
GuilMHu,  Is  said  to  bare  been  tbe  surgeon  who  Invented  and  gave  blsoanie 
to  that  more  celebrated  madden.— Ed.] 

*  Tbe  aasoclated  nobles  seem  to  baTO  owed  Ihclr  socccsa  chiefly  to  tbe 
Border  spearmen :  for  though  they  had  a  band  of  meroeuariea,  who  used  flra- 
arms,yet  they  were  such  bad  masters  of  their  craft,  tbelr  captain  was  beard 
to  obaerra, ''  that  thoae,  who  knew  his  soldiers  as  well  as  he  did,  would 
hardly  cbooae  to  tiMro*  ^fitn  M««t.'*-6oMCBorr,  vol.  It.  p.  86S. 
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fessoTS  or  the  occult  sciences,  some  of  his  consln^s  proceed- 
ings vere  brought  to  light,  for  which  he  was  put  in  ward 
In  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  Burning  with  revenge,  he 
broke  from  his  confinement,  and  lurked  for  some  time  upon 
the  Borders,  where  be  hoped  for  the  countenance  of  his 
son-in-law,  Buccleuch.  Undeterred  by  the  absence  of  that 
chief,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  command,  had  pru- 
dently retired  to  France,  Bothwell  attempted  the  desperate 
enterprise  of  seizing  the  person  of  the  King,  while  residing 
in  his  metropolis.  At  the  dead  of  the  night,  followed  by  a 
band  of  Borderers,  he  occupied  the  court  of  the  palace  of 
Hofyrood ,  and  began  to  burst  open  the  doors  of  the  royal 
apartments.  The  nobility,  distrustful  of  each  other,  and 
ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  only  endeafoured 
to  make  good  the  defence  of  their  separate  lodgings;  but 
darkness  and  confusion  prevented  the  assailants  from  pro- 
fiting by  their  disunion.  Melville,  who  was  present,  gives 
a  lively  picture  of  the  scene  of  disorder,  transiently  illu- 
minated by  the  glare  of  passing  torches ;  while  the  report 
of  fire-arms,  the  clatter  of  armour,  the  din  of  hammers 
thundering  on  the  gates,  mingled  wildly  with  the  war- 
cry  of  the  Borderers ,  who  shouted  incessantly,  "  Justice  I 
Justice!  A  Bothwell!  A  BothwelH  *'  The  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh at  length  began  to  assemble  for  the  defence  of  their 
sovereign ;  and  Bothwell  was  compelled  to  retreat,  which 
be  did  without  considerable  loss.— Meltiixb,  p.  356.  A 
similar  attempt  on  the  person  of  James,  while  residing  at 
FaullUand,  also  misgave;  but  the  credit  which  Bothwell 
obtained  on  the  Borders,  by  these  bold  and  desperate  enter- 
prises, was  incredible,  "All  Tiviotdale,'*  says  Spottis- 
woode,  "  ran  after  him ; "  so  that  he  finally  obtained  his 
object;  and  at  Edinburgh,  in  1593,  be  stood  before  James, 
an  unexpected  apparition,  with  his  naked  sword  in  his 
hand.  "Strike! "  said  James,  with  royal  dignity— *« Strike, 
and  end  Ihj  work !  I  will  not  survive  my  dishonour."  But 
Bothwell,  with  unexpected  moderation,  only  stipulated  for 
remission  of  his  forfeiture,  and  did  not  even  insist  on  remain- 
ing at  court,  whence  his  party  was  shortly  expelled,  by  the 
return  of  the  Lord  Home,  and  bis  other  enemies.  Incensed 
at  this  reverse,  Bothwell  levied  a  body  of  four  hundred 
cavalry,  and  attacked  the  King's  guard  In  broad  day,  upon 
the  Borough  Moor  near  Edinburgh.  The  ready  succour  of 
the  citizens  saved  James  from  falling  once  more  into  the 
bands  of  his  turbulent  subject.  *  On  a  subsequent  day, 
Bolbwell  met  the  Laird  of  Gessford,  riding  near  Edinburgh, 
with  whom  he  fought  a  single  combat,  which  lasted  for  two 
boars.  *  Bnt  his  credit  was  now  fallen ;  he  retreated  to 
England,  whence  he  was  driven  by  Elizabeth,  and  then 
wandered  lo  Spain  and  Italy,  where  he  subsisted,  in  indi- 
gence and  obscurity,  on  the  bread  which  he  earned  by  apos- 
latJzing  to  the  faith  of  Rome.  So  fell  this  agiutor  of  do- 
mestic broils,  whose  name  passed  into  a  proverb,  denoting 
a  powerful  and  turbulent  demagogue. ' 


While  these  scenes  were  passing  in  the  metropolis,  the 
Middle  and  Western  Borders  were  fUriousIy  agitated.  The 
families  of  Gessford  and  Fairnihirst  disputed  their  right  to 
the  wardenry  of  the  Middle  Marches,  and  to  the  provostry 
of  Jedburgh;  and  William  Kerr  of  Ancram,  a  follower  of 
the  latter,  was  murdered  by  the  young  chief  of  Gessford, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  mother.— Spottiswoodb,  p.  383. 
But  this  was  trifling,  compared  to  the  civil  war  waged  on 
the  western  frontier,  between  the  Johnstones  and  Maxwells, 
of  wliich  there  Is  a  minute  account  in  the  introduction  to 
the  ballad,  entitled,  **  Maxwell's  Goodnight:'  Prefixed 
to  that  termed  *'Kinmont  WiUie^*  the  reader  will  find  an 
account  of  the  last  warden  raids  performed  on  the  Border. 

My  sketch  of  Border  history  now  draws  to  a  close.  The 
accession  of  James  to  the  English  crown  converted  the  ex- 
tremity into  the  centre  of  his  kingdom. 

The  East  Marches  of  Scotland  were,  at  this  momentous 
period,  in  a  state  of  comparative  civilisation.  The  rich  soil 
of  Berwickshire  soon  invited  the  inhabitants  to  the  arta  of 
agriculture.  Even  in  the  days  of  Lesley,  the  nobles  and 
barons  of  the  Merse  differed  in  manners  from  ihe  other 
Borderers,  administered  Justk;e  with  regularity,  and  ab- 
stained from  plunder  and  depredation. — De  morilms  5co- 
torum,  p.  7.  But  on  the  Middle  and  Western  Marches,' 
the  inhabitants  were  unrestrained  moss-troopers  and  cattle- 
drivers,  "knowing  no  measure  of  law,**  says  Gamden,  *'  but 
the  length  of  their  swords.*'  The  sterility  of  the  mountainous 
country  which  they  inhabited,  offered  little  encouragement 
to  industry;  and,  for  the  long  series  of  centuries  which  we 
have  hastily  reviewed,  the  hands  of  rapine  were  never 
there  folded  in  inactivity,  nor  the  sword  of  violence  returned 
to  the  scabbard.  Various  proclamations  were  in  vain  is- 
sued for  interdicting  the  use  of  horses  and  arms  upon  the 
West  Border  of  England  and  Scotland. «  The  evil  was 
found  to  require  the  radical  cure  of  extirpation .  Buccleuch 
collected  under  his  banners  the  most  desperate  of  the  Border 
warriors,  of  whom  he  formed  a  legion,  for  the  service  of 
the  states  of  Holland,  who  had  as  much  reason  to  rejoice 
on  their  arrival  upon  the  continent,  as  Britain  to  congra-* 
tulate  herself  upon  their  departure.  It  may  be  presumed, 
that  few  of  this  corps  ever  returned  to  their  native  country. 
The  clan  of  Grasme.  a  hardy  and  ferocious  set  of  freo- 
hooters,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  Debateable  Land,  were,  by  a 
very  summary  exertion  of  authority,  transported  to  Ireland, 
and  their  return  prohibited  under  pain  of  death.  Against 
other  ofl^nders,  measures  equally  arbitrary  were  without 
hesitation  pursued.  Numbers  of  Border  riders  were  execut- 
ed, without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial :  and  it  is  even 
said,  that,  in  mockery  of  Justice,  assizes  were  held  upon 
them  after  they  had  suffered.  For  these  acts  of  tyranny, 
see  Johnston,  p.  374,  iii,  39,  93.  The  memory  of  Dun- 
bar's legal  proceedings  at  Jedburgh,  are  preserved  in  the 
proverbial  phrase,  Jeddart  Justice,  which  signifies,  trial 


'  SpottUwoode  says,  Ihe  King  awaited  thla  cbarRe  itlih  flrmnesa ;  bnt 
Blrrdl  avers,  that  be  fled  upon  the  gallop.  Tbe  same  author,  Instead  of 
lh«  arm  dcporlmeot  of  Jamtt«,  when  telxed  by  Bolbwell,  describes  "  tbe 
king's  msijestle  "  «s  **  flying  down  tbe  back  stair,  with  his  breeches  in  bis 
haiMl,  io  greet  fear.''— Biriell.  apud  Diltell,  p.  30.  Such  is  tbe  difference 
hetn  Ut  tbe  narrallre  of  tbe  courtly  archbishop,  and  ibat  of  tbe  Presbyterian 
tergra*  of  Edioburgh. 

■  TtaU  reocouoler  took  place  at  Bomhle,  in  East  Lothian.  Botbweli  was 
•Uendanl  by  a  serTaot.  called  6ib«on,  and  Gessford  by  one  of  tbe  Ruther- 

'      lor^M^  wlu>  was  hurt  lo  the  cheek.   Tbe  combatants  parted  from  pure 
iailgii«  ;  for  tbe  defensive  armour  of  tbe  times  was  so  completely  impene- 

I      traMe,  ibat  the  wearer  seldom  sustained  much  damage  by  actual  woonds. 
s  Sir  WaUar  laleigb.  In  writing  of  EaMx,  then  in  prison,  says,  **  Ut  tbe 
5^acen  hold  Bothwell  while  she  batb  him.''— Mvapiti,  ?ol.  11.  p.  812.   It  op- 
peart  from  Crelchtoa'f  Memolrt,  Uial  BothwelTs  grandson,  thoagh  to  nearly 


related  to  the  royal  (kmlly,  actually  rode  a  private  In  l^e  Scottish  borse^ 
guards,  lo  tbe  reign  of  Charles  II.— fdtefrwgk,  4731.  p.  42. 

[  See  Notes  to  Old  Mortality.'  Eo.] 

4  •*  Proclamation  shall  be  made,  that  all  Inhabiting  within  Tynedale  and 
Rlddesdale,  In  Northumberland;  Bewrasiledale,  Wlllgavey,  tbe  north  perl 
of  GUsland,  Eak,  and  Lereo,  in  Cumberland ,  East  and  West  TiTldale,  LMdea- 
dale,  Bskdale.  Ewsdale,  and  Annerdale,  in  Scotland,  (saving  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  unsuspected  of  felony  and  then,  and  not  being  of  broken  dans, 
and  Ibdr  honsehold  servants,  dwelling  within  those  several  places,  before 
recited,!  shall  put  away  all  armour  and  weapons,  as  well  ofTeoslve  aa 
defensive,  as  Jacks,  ipears,  lances,  swords,  daggers,  steel-caps,  hackbuts, 
pistols,  plate-eleeves,  and  such  like  ;and  sball  not  keep  any  horse,  gelding, 
or  mare,  above  tbe  value  of  fifty  sbliilngs  sterling,  or  thirty  pounds  Scots, 
apon  the  like  pain  of  imprisonment.''— Proecedinys  of  tkt  Bordtr  ConmtV 
•iontn^  1005.  Introdnction  to  MOtorj/  of  CumtwlMd^^  p.  427. 
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after  exeeatlon.  t  By  this  rigoor,  ihongh  sternly  and  un- 
conscieDiioosly  exercised,  the  Border  marauders  were,  in 
the  course  of  years,  either  reclaimed  or  exterminated  ; 
though  nearly  a  century  elapsed  ere  their  manners  were 
altogether  assimilated  to  those  oftheir  countrymen.* 


In  these  hasty  sketches  of  Border  history,  I  haye  endea- 
Yonred  to  select  such  incidents,  as  may  Introduce  to  the 
reader  the  character  of  the  Marchmen,  more  briefly  and 
better  than  a  formal  essay  upon  their  manners.  If  I  have 
been  successful  in  the  attempt,  he  is  already  acquainted 
with  the  mixture  of  courage  and  rapacity  by  which  they 
were  distinguished,  and  has  reviewed  some  of  the  scenes 
In  which  they  acted  a  principal  part.  It  is,  therefore,  only 
necessary  to  notice,  more  minutely,  some  of  their  peculiar 
customs  and  modes  of  life. 

Their  morality  was  of  a  singular  kind.  The  rapine,  by 
which  they  subsisted,  they  aceounted  lawful  and  honour- 
able. Ever  liable  to  lose  their  whole  substance,  by  an  in- 
cursion of  the  English  on  a  sudden  breach  of  truce,  they 
cared  little  to  waste  their  time  in  cultivating  crops  to  be 
reaped  by  their  foes.  Their  cattle  was,  therefore,  their 
chief  property ;  and  these  were  nightly  exposed  to  the  sou- 
thern Borderers,  as  rapacious  and  active  as  themselves. 
Hence  robbery  assumed  the  appearance  of  fair  reprisal. 
The  fatal  privilege  of  pursuing  the  marauders  into  their 
own  country,  for  recovery  of  stolen  goods,  led  to  continual 
skirmishes.  The  warden  also,  himself  frequently  the  chief- 
tain of  a  Border  horde,  when  redress  was  not  instantly 
granted  by  the  opposite  officer,  for  depredations  sustained 
by  his  district,  was  entitled  to  retaliate  upon  England  by  a 
warden  raid.  In  such  cases,  the  moss-troopers,  who 
crowded  to  his  standard,  found  themselves  pursuing  their 
craft  under  legal  authority,  and  became  the  followers  and 
favourites  of  the  military  magistrate,  whose  ordinary  duty 
It  was  to  check  and  suppress  them.  See  the  curious  history 
of  Geordie  Bourne,  App.  No.  II.  Equally  unable  and 
unwilling  to  make  nice  distinctions,  they  were  not  to  be 
convinced,  that  what  was  to-tfay  fair  booty,  was  to-morrow 
a  subject  of  theft.  National  animosity  usually  gave  an  ad- 
ditional stimulus  to  their  rapacity ;  although  it  must  be 
owned  that  their  depredations  extended  also  to  the  more 
cultivated  parts  of  their  own  country.  > 

Satchells,  who  lived  when  the  old  Border  Ideas  of  meum 
and  tuum  were  still  in  some  force,  endeavours  to  draw  a 
a  very  nice  distinction  betwixt  a  IVoebooter  and  a  thief; 
and  thus  sings  he  of  the  Armstrongs  :— 

**  Oa  tbtt  Border  wm  ttie  Arnutrootia,  able  men ; 
Somewbat  unruly,  and  veqr  111  to  lame. 


I  woqM  bav«  uooe  tbtnk  that  I  caU  tbem 
For,  If  I  did,  i(  iroQld  be  arraat  lies. 

Near  a  Border  frontier,  Id  tbe  time  of  war. 
There's  ne'er  a  man  but  he's  a  fredMoter. 

Because  to  all  men  It  may  appear, 

Tbe  freebooter  be  Is  a  volunteer ; 

In  tbe  muster-rolls  be  bas  no  desire  to  stay : 

Re  lives  by  parcbase,  be  gets  no  pay. 

It's  moel  clear,  a  freebooter  dotb  live  In  bannTs  train, 
A  freebooter's  a  cavalier  tbat  ventures  life  for  gala  : 
But,  sloce  ting  James  tbe  Slitb  to  England  went, 
Tb«re  bas  l>een  no  cause  of  grief ; 
And  be  tbat  balb  transgress'd  since  tben 
Is  no  Frubootir^  but  a  Tkitf." 

jr/story  oflkM  Nenu  o/Scpff. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  counties  did  not  undenftotf 
these  subtile  distinctions.  Sir  David  Lindsay,  io  the  ca- 
rious drama,  published  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  introduces,  as 
one  of  his  drcunatis  personcg.  Common  Thift,  a  Bordenr, 
who  is  supposed  to  come  to  Fife  to  steal  the  Earl  of  Rothes* 
best  hackney,  and  Lord  Lindsay's  brown  Jennet.  Qppres- 
sion  also,  (another  personage  there  introduced.)  seems  ta 
be  connected  with  the  Borders  :  for,  finding  himself  Id 
danger,  he  exclaims,— 

**  War  Cod  tbat  I  were  sonnd  and  belli. 

Now  lyfllt  Into  Md'desdotlt 

The  Mers  aowld  frnd  me  betf  and  calll, 

Wbalrackofbrcld? 
War  I  thalr  lyflll  wllb  my  lire, 
Tbe  devlll  aowld  st\b  me  witb  a  knyfte. 
An'  ever  I  com  agane  In  Pyfis, 

TUII  weredeld.'— 

riREBiTOR*sSeoll/«A  Poeais,  vol.  11.  p.  IM. 

Again,  when  Common  Thift  is  brought  to  condign  pu- 
nishment, he  remembers  his  Border  friends  in  his  dying 
speech  : 

**  Tbe  widdefow  wa'rdaols  tnllk  my  gdr. 
And  left  nM  nowthlr  borae  nor  meir, 
Nor  erdly  guld  Ibat  roe  belangit ; 
Now,  walioway  1 1  mon  be  banglt. 


Adew  I  my  brutblr  Annan  tbleves, 
Tbat  bolptt  ntie  In  my  mlacbevia; 
Adewl  Grossars,  NIcksonIs,  and  Bella, 
on  bave  we  fairne  owrtbreuch  tbe  fella : 
Adew !  Robsons,  Dowls,  and  Pylls, 
Tbat  In  our  craft  bas  mony  wills : 
LIttlls,  Trumbells,  and  Armeairanges; 
Adew  I  all  tbeevaa,  tbat  me  helaogls; 
Ballowes,  Erewynls,  and  Eiwandls, 
speedy  of  fllcbt,  and  sllcht  of  bandle; 
The  Scotta  of  Elsdale,  and  tbe  flramts, 
1  balC  na  lime  to  tell  your  namels." 


PiHEUTOn's  SeolflsA  Poeiu,  vol.  IL  p.  45S. 


'  A  similar  proverb  In  England  of  tbe  same  Interpretallon,  Is  Lpdford 
law,  derived  hrom  Lydford,  a  corporation  In  Devonshire,  where.  It  seems, 
tbe  same  Irregular  administration  of  Justice  prevailed.  A  burlesque  copy 
ot  verses  on  lh\a  town  begins, 

*'l  oft  have  beard  of  Lydford  Uw, 
How  In  tbe  morn  they  bang  and  draw. 
And  alt  In  Judgment  after." 

See  Wescott's  Bi$lory  of  Devonthin, 

*  See  tbe  acts  «S  c.ha.  II.  cb.  S.  and  80  Cba.  II.  cb.  2.  against  tbe  Border 
Moea-troopers ;  to  wblcb  we  may  add  tbe  following  curious  eztraeta  from 
irereurtits  Po/iUeus,  a  newspaper,  puMlsbed  during  tbe  usurpation. 
^  rA«r«itef ,  Ifovmktr  41,  ISOS. 

"  Edinburgh.— Tbe  ScoUs  and  Moas^troopers  bave  again  revived  their  oM 
custom  of  robbing  and  murthertng  tbe  English,  whether  soldiers  or  olber, 
upon  all  opportnnllles,  wUhln  these  three  weeks.  We  bave  bad  noiloe  of 
several  robberies  and  murders,  committed  by  tbem.  Among  the  rest,  a 
Heutenant,  and  one  other  of  Col.  Overton's  regiment,  returning  from 
England,  were  robbed  not  flir  from  Dunbarr.    A  Iteutenent,  lately 


of  tbe  customs  at  Kirkcudbright,  was  killed  about  twenty  miles  troea  tWe 
place ;  and  four  foot-soldiers  of  Col.  Overton's  were  killed,  going  to  tbdr 
quarters,  by  aome  moasers,  who,  after  they  bad  given  ibem  quarter,  li^d 
their  bands  behind  them,  and  tben  threw  tbem  down  a  steep  bill  or  roeli, 
as  U  was  related  by  a  Scotchman,  who  was  with  tbem,  but  escaped." 

nidem.->'  October  IS,  1063.— The  Parliament,  October  42,  past  an  act,  de- 
claring, any  person  that  shall  discover  any  fldon,  or  felons,  ( commenlT 
called,  or  known,  by  the  name  of  Moas-troopers,)  residing  upon  the  Bordcre 
of  England  and  Scotland,  shall  bave  a  reward  of  ten  pound  upon  their  coa.. 
viction." 

*  Tbe  armorial  bearings,  adopted  by  many  of  the  Border  tribes,  show 
bow  little  they  were  ashamed  of  their  trade  of  rapine.  Like  Falftc/f,  tlMf 
were  **  Gentlemen  of  tbe  night,  minions  of  tbe  moon,"  under  whose  co«n- 
tenance  they  committed  their  depredations.— Bence,  tbe  emblematic  mooaa 
and  stars  so  frequently  charged  in  the  arms  of  Border  families.  TliHr 
mottos  also  bear  an  allusion  to  tbdr  profession  :-*'  BepcraHf  eoniwat 
Ptofra,**  I.e.**  We'll  beve  mooollght  again,**  is  that  of  the  femtiy  of  narden ; 
»Ie  ataall  want,  ere  1  want,"  that  of  Craaeloan ;  **  Watch  weet,**  ef  Belt- 
burlOD,  etc 
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WhMi  Common  TMfi  Is  eiecuted,  (wbtcb  Is  perimiied 
■poD  the  sUgeO  FaUet,  (Ftlsebood,)  who  Is  tiso  broagbt 
forth  for  paDlshmeot,  prooounoes  o?er  him  the  ToUowing 
elegy: 

**  Wms  bm  for  thM,  fpide  Coounon  Tblft  I 
W M  iMf  er  BMo  made  more  booctl  chifl, 

HU  living  for  to  win : 
Tlialr  ires  not.  In  nil  Llddeadalll, 
That  ky  malr  cramiy  could  Hell, 

Wber  Iboa  hlngla  oo  tbat  plAl  "^ 

rusMTOirk  ScoUUh  Poiwu,  TOL  U.  p.  4M. 

Sir  Akhard  AlalUaod,  Inoeosed  at  the  boldness  and  im- 
INiottjrof  the  thleres  of  LIddesdale  in  his  time,  has  attacked 
tbem  with  keen  iambies.  His  satire,  vbicb,  I  suppose,  had 
Tery  little  effect  at  the  time,  forms  No.  III.  of  the  Appendix 
to  this  Introdactlon. 

The  Bonlerers  had.  In  fact,  little  reason  to  regard  the 
Inland  Scou  as  their  fellow-sobjects*  or  to  respect  the  power 
of  the  Grown.  They  were  frequently  resigned,  by  express 
compact,  to  the  bloody  retaliation  of  the  English,  without 
experieoclog  any  assistance  from  their  prince,  and  his  more 
immediate  sulijects.  If  they  beheld  him,  it  was  more  fre- 
quently in  the  character  of  an  avenging  Judge  than  of  a 
protecting  soyereign.  They  were  In  truth,  during  the  time 
of  peace,  a  kind  of  outcasts,  against  whom  the  united 
powers  of  England  and  Scotland  were  often  employed. 
Hence,  the  men  of  the  Borders  had  little  attachment  to 
their  monarchs,  whom  they  termed,  in  derision,  the  Kings 
o(  Fife  and  Lothian ;  provinces  which  they  were  not  legally 
enUtled  to  Inhabit,  >  and  which,  therefore,  they  pillaged 
with  as  little  remorse  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  a  foreign 
country.  This  strange,  precarious,  and  adventurous  mode 
ot  life,  led  by  the  Borderers,  was  not  without  its  pleasures, 
and  seems,  in  all  probability,  hardly  so  disagreeable  to  us, 
as  the  monotony  of  regulated  society  must  have  been  to 
those  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  a  state  of  rapine. 
Well  has  It  been  remarked,  by  the  eloquent  Burke,  that  the 
shlAIng  tides  of  fear  and  hope,  the  flight  and  pursuit,  the 
peril  and  escape,  alternate  famine  and  feast,  of  the  savage  and 
the  robber,  after  a  time  render  all  course  of  slow,  steady, 
progressive,  unvaried  occupation,  and  the  prospect  only  of 
a  limited  mediocrity,  at  the  end  of  long  labour,  to  the  last 
degree  tame,  languid,  and  insipid.  The  interesting  nature  of 
their  exploits  may  be  conceived  from  the  account  of  Camden. 

"  What  manner  of  cattle-stealers  tbey  are  tbat  Inhabit 
these  valleys  In  the  Marches  of  both  kingdoms,  John  Lesly, 
a  Scotchman  himself,  and  Bishop  of  Boss,  will  inform  you. 
They  sally  oat  of  their  own  Borders,  In  the  night,  in  troops, 
tbroagb  unfrequented  by-ways,  and  many  intricate  wind- 
ings. Ail  the  daytime  they  reft^sb  themselves  and  their 
horses  In  lurking  holes  they  had  pitched  upon  before,  till 
they  arrive  In  the  dark  at  those  places  they  have  a  design 
upon.  Ai  soon  as  they  have  seized  upon  the  booty,  they. 
In  like  manner,  return  home  In  the  night,  through  blind 
ways,  and  fetching  many  a  compass.  The  more  skilhil  any 
captain  is  to  pass  through  those  wild  deserts,  crooked  turn- 
ings, and  deep  precipices,  in  the  thickest  mists  and  darkness, 
his  reputation  Is  the  greater,  and  he  Is  looked  upon  as  a 


man  of  an  excellent  head.  And  they  are  so  very  cunning, 
that  they  seldom  have  their  booty  taken  from  them,  unlesv 
sometimes,  when,  by  the  help  of  blood-bounds,  following 
them  exactly  upon  the  track,  they  may  chance  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  their  adversaries.  When  being  taken,  they 
have  so  much  persuasive  eloquence,  and  so  many  smooth 
insinuating  words  at  command,  tbat  If  they  do  not  move 
their  Judges,  nay,  and  even  their  adversaries  (notwltbstand* 
ing  the  severity  of  their  natures)  to  have  mercy,  yet  they  incite 
them  to  admiration  and  compassion.  *'•— Camden's  Uri- 
tannia.  The  reader  is  requested  to  compare  this  curious  ac- 
count, given  by  Lesley,  with  the  ballad  called  Hobhie 
Noble.* 

The  inroads  of  the  Marchers,  when  stimulated  only  by 
the  desire  of  plunder,  were  never  marked  with  cruelty, 
and  seldom  even  with  bloodshed,  unless  In  the  case  of  oppo- 
sition. Tbey  held,  that  property  was  common  to  all  who 
stood  in  want  of  it;  but  they  abhorred  and  avoided  the 
crime  of  unnecessary  homicide.— Lesley,  p.  63.  This  was, 
perhaps,  partly  owing  to  the  habits  of  intimacy  betwixt  the 
Borderers  of  both  kingdoms,  notwithstanding  their  mutual 
hostility  and  reciprocal  depredations.  A  natural  Intercourse 
took  place  between  the  English  and  Scottish  Marchers,  at 
Border  meetings,  and  during  the  short  Intervals  of  peace. 
They  met  frequently  at  parties  of  the  chase  and  foot-ball ; 
and  it  required  many  and  strict  regulations,  on  both  sides, 
to  prevent  them  from  forming  lotermarriages,  and  from 
cultivating  too  close  a  degree  of  intimacy.— 5cora*sA  Actt, 
1587,  c  105;  Whartoi«*9  R$gulcUioni,  ^th  Edward  VL 
The  custom,  also,  of  paying  blackmail,  or  protection-rent, 
introduced  a  connexion  betwixt  the  countries;  for  a  Scottish 
Borderer,  taking  black*mail  (h>m  an  English  Inhabitant, 
was  not  only  himself  bound  to  abstain  from  Injuring  such 
person,  but  also  to  maintain  his  quarrel,  and  recover  his 
property.  If  carried  ofl'by  others.  Hence,  a  union  arose 
betwixt  the  parties,  founded  upon  mutual  interest,  which 
counteracted,  in  many  instances,  the  effects  of  national 
prejudice.  The  similarity  of  their  manners  may  be  inferred 
from  that  of  their  language.  In  an  old  mystery.  Imprinted 
at  London,  1654,  a  mendicant  Borderer  is  introduced,  soli- 
citing alms  of  a  citizen  and  his  wife.  To  a  question  of  the 
latter  he  replies,  "  Sa vying  your  honour,  good  maistress, 
I  was  bom  in  Bedesdale,  In  Northumberlande,  and  come 
of  a  wight  riding  surname,  call'd  the  Bobsons :  gude  honeste 
men,  and  true,  savying  a  little  shitlynge  for  theyr  livyng : 
God  help  them,  silly  pure  men."  The  wife  answers, "  What 
doest  thou  here,  in  this  countrie?  me  thinke  thou  art  a  Scot 
by  thy  tongue."— B^^^ar.  **  Trowe  me  never  mair  then, 
good  deam;  I  had  rather  be  hanged  in  a  withie  of  a  cow- 
taile,  for  thei  are  ever  fare  and  fause.**— Jppendix  to  Ben 
Jonson'i  Sad  Shepherd,  Edit,  1783,  p.  188.  From  the 
wife's  observation,  as  well  as  from  the  dialect  of  the  beggar, 
we  may  infer  that  there  was  little  diObrencc  between  the 
Northumbrian  and  the  border  Scottish;  a  circumstance 
interesting  in  itself,  and  decisive  of  the  occasional  fHendly 
intercourse  among  the  Marchmen.  From  all  these  combin- 
ing circumstances  arose  the  lenity  of  the  Borderers  in 
their  incursions,  and  the  equivocal  moderation  which  they 


'  By  an  let  ISST,  c.  SS.  Borderen  ere  expelled  from  the  loleod  coonllef, 
wMiem  tbey  can  And  leoirltT  for  tbdr  ^lel  deportment. 

*  TlM  fDllofiiDg  iradUloa  \s  eleo  UlustratlTe.or  haOej'B  eccoant.  Veltdi 
ef  OewTk,  a  man  off  great  itreogth  end  brevenr,  who  Ooarisbed  In  tbe  iSth 
raatory,  b  tetd  bf  tradliloa  to  bove  been  upon  bed  tcrme  irltb  e  nelgbboar- 
iac  praprletor,  Tmedle  of  Drammeltlef ,  dwelling  aleo  near  tbe  source  of 
Tweed,  ay  aome  eeddent  e  Sock  of  Dawyk'e  sheep  bad  ttreyed  o?er  Into 
arrauiMliler**  groooda,  at  Ibe  time  when  Dttktt  •f  tkt  Dtn,  a  Llddeedale 
eaaiaw,  waa  makiog  hia  roonda  In  Tweeddale.  seeing  tbta  Oocfc  of  aheap, 
he  drove  Ifeam  off  wtUioiit  ceremony.  Rest  morning,  Veltcb,  pcroeiriog 


blaloaa,  anmmoned  bis  aervanta  end  retaloera,  laid  e  Mood-bound  upmi  the 
traeea  of  tbe  robber,  by  w  booi  tbey  were  guided  for  many  milea,  till,  on  tbe 
benka  of  LIddel,  tbe  dog  atayed  upon  a  vary  large  bay-atack.  Tbe  poraoera 
were  a  good  deal  aorprlaed  at  tbe  obatlnale  peuae  of  the  blood-bound,  till 
Dawyk  pulled  down  aome  of  Ibe  bay,  and  dtacovered  a  large  excavation, 
containing  tlie  robbm-  and  hit  apoll.  He  lostaatly  flew  upon  Dickie,  and  waa 
ebottt  to  poniard  bim,  when  the  marauder,  with  tbe  addreia  noilred  by 
Lealey,  prolcatcd  tbat  be  would  never  have  tooched  a  ctoot  (boof)  of  tbe 
booty,  bad  be  not  taken  them  for  Dmaraielfier'a  property.  Tbto  dexterooa 
appeal  to  Veltch'a  paarttoa  aeved  tbe  Ufe  of  tbe  freebooter. 


^     4 
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MiD«  times  observed  towards  each  otlier  in  open  war.  * 
This  humanity  and  moderation  was,  on  certain  occasions, 
entirely  laid  aside  by  the  Borderers.  In  the  case  of  deadly 
feud,  either  against  an  Englishman,  or  against  any  neigh- 
bouring tribe,  the  whole  force  of  the  offended  clan  was  bent 
to  avenge  the  death  of  any  of  their  number.  Their  ven- 
geance not  only  vented  itself  upon  the  homicide  and  his 
family,  but  upon  all  his  kindred,  on  his  whole  tribe;  and 
on  every  one,  in  flne,  whose  death  or  ruin  could  affect  hira 
with  regret.— Lesley,  p.  63;  Border  Laws,  pcusim; 
Seottish  Acts,  1594,  c.  S3t.  The  reader  will  find,  in  the 
following  collection,  many  allusions  to  this  infernal  custom, 
which  always  overcame  the  Marcher's  general  reluctance  to 
shed  human  blood,  and  rendered  him  remorselessly  savage. 

For  fidelity  to  their  word,  Lesley  ascribes  high  praise  to 
the  Inhabttants  of  the  Scottish  frontier.  Robert  Constable 
(himself  a  traitorous  spy)  describes  the  outlaws,  who  were 
his  guides  into  Scotland,  as  men  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
steal,  yet  would  betray  no  man  that  trusted  In  them,  for  all 
the  gold  in  Scotland  or  France.  "They  are  my  guides,** 
said  he;  "and  outlaws  who  might  gain  their  pardon  by  sur- 
rendering me.  yet  I  am  secure  of  their  fidelity,  and  have 
often  proved  it.*'  Indeed,  when  an  instance  happened  of 
breach  of  faith,  the  Injured  person,  at  the  first  Border 
meeting,  rode  through  the  field,  displaying  a  glove  (the 
pledge  of  faith)  upon  the  point  of  his  lance,  and  proclaim- 
ing the  perfidy  of  the  person  who  had  broken  hi»  word. 
So  great  was  the  indignation  of  the  assembly  against  the 
perjured  criminal,  that  he  was  often  slain  by  his  own  clan, 
to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  he  had  brought  on  them.  In  the 
same  spirit  of  confidence,  it  was  not  unusual  to  behold  the 
victors,  after  an  engagement,  dismiss  their  prisoners  upon 
parole,  who  never  failed  either  to  transmit  the  stipulated 
ransom,  or  to  surrender  themselves  to  bondage.  If  unable 
to  do  so.  But  the  virtues  of  a  barbarous  people  being 
founded,  not  upon  moral  principle,  but  upon  the  dreams 
of  superstition,  or  the  capricious  dictates  of  ancient  custom, 
can  seldom  be  uniformly  relied  on.  We  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  surprised  to  find  these  very  men,  so  true  to  their 
word  in  general,  using,  upon  other  occasions,  various  re- 
sources of  cunning  and  chicane,  against  which  the  Border 
Laws  were  in  vain  directed. 

The  Immediate  rulers  of  the  Borders  were  the  chiefs  of 


the  different  clans,  who  exercised  over  their  respeettfe 
septs  a  dominion  partly  patriarchal  and  partly  feudal.  The 
latter  bond  of  adherence  was,  however,  the  more  sleiMler; 
for.  In  the  acU  regulating  the  Borders,  we  find  repealed 
mention  of  '<Glannes  having  captaines  and  chiefUlnei^ 
whom  on  they  depend,  ofk-times  against  the  willes  of  their 
landelordes.'*— 5tor.  1587,  c.  95,  and  the  roll  U^ereio  an- 
nexed. Of  course,  these  laws  looked  less  to  the  feudal 
superior  than  to  the  chieftain  of  the  name,  for  the  restraint 
of  the  disorderly  tribes;  and  it  is  repeatedly  enacted,  that 
the  head  of  the  clan  should  be  first  called  upon  to  deliver 
those  of  his  sept,  who  should  commit  any  trespass,  and 
that,  on  his  failure  to  do  so,  he  should  be  liable  to  the  In- 
jured party  In  fbll  redress.  Ibidem,  and  Stat,  1574,  c.  S31. 
By  the  same  statutes,  the  chieftains  and  landlord^  presid- 
ing over  Border  clans,  were  obliged  to  find  caution,  and  to 
grant  hostages,  that  they  would  subject  themselves  to  the 
doe  course  of  law.  Such  clans  as  had"  no  chlefUlnof  so^ 
ficlent  note  to  enter  bail  for  their  quiet  conduct,  becime 
broken  men,  outlawed  to  both  nations. 

From  these  enactments,  the  power  of  the  Border  chief- 
tains may  be  conceived ;  for  it  had  been  hard  and  useless  to 
have  punished  them  for  the  trespass  of  their  tribes,  unless 
they  possessed  over  them  unlimited  authority.  The  abodes 
of  these  petty  princes  by  no  means  corresponded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  power.  We  do  not  find,  on  the  Scottish 
Borders,  the  splendid  and  extensive  baronial  castles  which 
graced  and  defended  the  opposite  fh»ntler.  The  Gothic 
grandeur  of  Alnwick,  of  Raby,  and  of  Naworth,  marks  the 
wealthier  and  more  secure  state  of  the  English  nobles. 
The  ScoUish  chieftain,  however  extensive  his  domains, 
derived  no  pecuniary  advantage,  save  firom  such  parts 
as  he  could  himself  cultivate  or  occupy.  Payment  of  renl 
was  hardly  known  on  the  Borders,  till  aMr  the  Unkm 
of  1603.*  All  that  the  landlord  could  gain,  Amm  those  re- 
siding upon  his  estate,  was  their  personal  service  In  battle, 
their  assistance  in  labouring  the  land  retained  in  his  natural 
possession,  some  petty  quit  rents  of  a  nature  resembling 
the  feudal  casualties,  and  perhaps  a  share  in  the  spoil  which 
they  acquired  by  rapine.  3  This,  with  his  herds  of  cattle 
and  of  sheep,  and  with  the  blaek-fnail  which  he  exacted 
flrom  his  neighbours,  constituted  the  revenue  of  the  chief- 
tain; and,  from  funds  so  precarious,  he  could  rarely  spare 


(  ThU  practice  of  ibe  Uarchmen  wan  obserfed  and  reprobated  by  Patten. 
**  Anotber  mauner  bave  (bef  [  th*  EngU$h  Bordenn  ]  amoong  tbem,  of 
wearfDg  handkercbers  roU'd  about  tbelr  armea,  and  lettert  bronder'd 
I  embroidered  ]  opon  their  cappei :  tber  aaid  ibemaelfca,  the  uae  tbearof  irai 
that  ecb  of  tbem  might  koowe  bit  rellowe,and  thearbre  the  sooner  aiaemble, 
or  Id  cede  to  ayd  one  another,  and  sach  lyke  respectes ;  bowbeit  thear  wear 
or  Ibe  army  amoong  os  ( some  nuplctoiu  men  perchance  |  that  thooght  the! 
lued  them  for  collosloa,  and  rather  bycaua  thel  might  be  knowen  to  the 
eoemle,  as  the  eoemles  ere  knowen  to  tbem,  { for  thel  have  their  markes 
too, )  and  so  In  conflict  ellhcr  ech  to  spare  oother,  or  gently  eche  to  take 
other.  Indede,  men  have  been  moored  the  rather  to  thtnke  so,  bycaus  sum 
•r  their  croesee  [  the  Bngtieh  red  erofsss]  were  so  iiarroire,  and  so  singly 
eel  on,  that  a  poffb  of  wynde  might  blowe  tbem  from  their  breastea,  and 
that  thel  wear  found  right  often  talking  with  tbe  Skottlsh  prlkkert  w  Uhln 
less  than  their  gad's  [  spear'e]  length  asunder :  and  when  thel  perceived  tbel 
bad  been  espied,  tbel  have  begun  one  to  run  at  anoother,  but  ao  apparently 
perlassent  [  in  parley  ]  as  the  lookers  on  resembled  their  chosyng  lyke  the 
*  rnnning  at  base  In  an  uplondlsh  tonn,  whear  tbe  match  is  made  for  a  quart 
or  good  ale,  or  like  tbe  play  In  Aobln  Cookea  aeole  [a  fencing  scAooO.wbear, 
bycaoa  the  ponies  mey  leme,  tbel  strike  few  strokes  but  by  aasent  and  ap- 
pointment. 1  bard  sum  men  say.  It  did  mooch  ragment  tbelr  aasplclon 
Mial  wey.  bycans  at  tbe  battoii  they  saw  theae  prlkkersso  badly  demean  them, 
more  Intending  tbe  taking  of  prisoners,  than  the  surety  of  fictorye;  for  while 
ootber  men  fooghi,  thel  fell  to  tbelr  prey ;  that  as  thear  wear  but  fewe  of  them 
but  brought  home  his  prisoner,  so  wear  thear  many  tbal|bad  six  or  seren."— 
r  iTTBR's  iceovRl  of  SoflMTSf f «  Espedition^  apnd  04LYBit*s  FragaunU,  p.  76. 

n  U  filngnlar  that,  about  this  fery  period,  the  same  circumatencea  are 
aeveraliy  anlmadrorted  opon  by  tbe  streonoot  Scottlsbmaa,  wbo  wrote  Ibe 
Complaint  of  Scotland^  as  weU  at  by  the  English  author  above  q^oltd : 


**  There  Is  nothing  that  is  occastone  of  your  adhering  to  Uie  opinion  off 
loglaud  contrslr  your  natlfe  cuntrd,  hot  the  grit  flimlllarite  that  mgHs  ncn 
and  Soottes  hes  bad  on  balth  tbe  Bolrdonrs,  lib  ana  with  ulherls.  In  bht- 
cbandels.  In  aelllog  and  buying  bora  and  noit,  and  acbelp,  onllkng  aal 
Infaog,  ilk  ane  amaog  utberts,  tbe  whilk  ramillarite  Is  expresa  cootrar  tte 
lawis  and  consuetodls  baytb  of  logland  and  Scotland.    In  auld  tymis  It  was 
determll  In  tbe  arttklls  of  the  pace,  be  tbe  twa  wardants  of  tbe  Bolrdoors  ot 
Ingland  and  Scotland,  that  there  should  be  na  ramtlUrite  belwlxSeottlsiDen« 
and  Inglis  men,  nor  marriage  to  bo  contraklt  betwlx  them,  nor  conrontloiia 
on  bolydsis  at  gsmmls  and  plays,  nor  mercbandres  to  be  maid  among  tiaeni, 
nor  Scottis  men  till  enter  on  Inglls  grond,  without  the  king  or  Inglaod^  anro 
condoct,  nur  Inglls  men  till  enter  on  Scottis  grond,  witboot  tbe  Alnt  of 
ScoUand's  save  conduct,  bowbett  that  tber  war  sure  pace  betnlx  Un  twa 
realmes.  But  tbtr  aov^n  yeir  bygan,  that  statntis  and  arUklls  or  tbe  pace  an    , 
adnnltlt,  for  tber  hes  been  as  grit  famlilarite,  and  conventloos,  and  makyng 
of  mercbandreis,  on  the  Bofrdours,  tbb  long  tyme  betwlx  Inglls  hmd  aad 
scottis  men,  baytb  In  pace  and  weir,  as  Scotiisnien  n«ls  amang  theme  Mlia    , 
within  the  realme  of  Scotland  :  and  sic  famlilarite  hes  bene  the  cnoso  tbat    : 
(be  Kyng  of  Inglaad  gat  tnteUlgence  with  divers  genUemen  of  ScotlMd.'*      \ 
Coa^tef  Al  of  SeoUandt  M/n.  4S01 ,  p.  I«^ 

■  Stowe,  In  deuillng  tbe  happy  coaseqoenoes  or  the  union  of  the  etowno,  * 
obeervea, "  that  tbe  Northern  Borders  became  u  salie,  and  poaceaMo,  ••  aaf 
part  of  the  entire  klogdome,  so  as  in  the  rourtbe  year  or  tba  King'a  relfB*.  ^ 
as  well  gentlemen  and  others  Inhabltlog  the  places  aforesayde,  flading  tlaa^  | 
attddent  waste  ground  to  be  very  good  and  f^nitrulli  began  to  contesKte  la  ' 
lait  e  about  tbelr  bounds,  challenging  then,  that  for  their  bereditarle  rIgM.  ^ 
which  formerly  they  disavowed,  onir  to  avoyde  charge  or  common  dataaoa."   ^ 

3  '*  As  for  Uie  humours  or  tbe  people  ( i,  e.  of  Tevloldale, )  (hey  ware  boito    ^ 
atrong  and  warlike,  aa  being  Inured  to  war,',and  dally  Incarsloni,  and  tka 
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kums  io  expend  In  strengthening  ordeoorating  his  habitation. 
Another  reason  is  found  in  the  Seottish  mode  of  warfare. 
U  was  early  discovered,  that  the  English  surpassed  their 
neighbours  in  the  arts  of  assaulting  and  defending  forUfied 
places.     The  polic;  of  the  Scottish,  therefore,  deterred 
theoi  from  erecting  upon  the  Boiders  buildings  of  such 
extent  and  strength,  as,  being  once  Ukeu  by  the  foe,  would 
have  been  capable  of  receiving  a  permanent  garrison.  >    To 
themselves,  the  woods  and  hills  of  their  country  were  pointed 
oaV  by  the  great  Bruce,  as  their  safest  bulworlts;  and  the 
maxim  of  the  Douglasses,  that, "  it  was  better  to  hear  the  lark 
sing,  than  the  mouse  cheep,"  was  adopted  by  every  Border 
chief.  For  these  combined  reasons,  the  residence  of  tiie  clUef- 
laln  was  comjnonly  a  large  square  battlemcnted  *  tower, 
called  a  keep,  or  peel,  placed  on  a  precipice,  or  on  the 
banks  of  a  torrent,  and,  if  the  ground  would  permit,  sur* 
rounded  by  a  moat.    In  short,  the  situation  of.  a  Border 
house,  encompassed  by  woods,  and  rendered  almost  inac- 
cessible by  torrents,  by  rocks,  or  by  morasses,  sufDciently 
Indicated  the  pursuits  and  apprehensions  of  its  inhabitants. 
— *'  Locus  horrorU  et  vasta  tolUudinis,  aptui  ad  prm~ 
dam,  habilie  ad  rapinam,  habiicUoribue  sui$  lapis  erai 
e/msionis  ei  petra  scandali,  tUpote  qui  stipendiis  suis 
mimtne  eantenti,  totum  de  alieno,  parum  de  suo,  possi* 
debasU—totius  provineia  spolium"    No  wonder,  there- 
fore ,  that  James  Y .,  on  approaching  the  castle  of  Lochwood- 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Johnstones,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
*'  that  he  who  built  it  must  have  been  a  knave  in  his  heart." 
An  outer  wail,  with  some  light  fortifications,  served  as  a 
protection  for  the  cattle  at  night.    The  walls  of  these  for- 
tresses were  of  an  immense  thickness,  and  they  could  easily 
be  defended  against  any  small  force;  more  especially,  as, 
the  rooms  being  vaulted,  each  story  formed  a  separate  lodge- 
ment, capable  of  being  held  out  for  a  considerable  time. 
On  soch  occasions,  the  usual  mode  adopted  by  the  assail- 
anis,  was  to  eipel  the  defenders,  by  setting  fire  to  wet  straw 
in  the  tower  apartments.  But  the  Border  chiellains  seldom 
chose  to  abkle  in  person  a  siege  of  this  nature;  and  I  have 
scarce  observed  a  single  Instance  of  a  distinguished  baron 
made  prisoner  in  his  own  bouse.  ^—Pattbn's  Expedi- 
tion, p.  85.    The  common  people  resided  in  paltry  huts, 
about  the  safety  of  which  they  were  little  anxious,  as  they 
coniained  nothing  of  value.    On  the  approach  of  a  superior 
force,  they  unthatched  them,  to  prevent  their  being  burned, 
and  then  abandoned  them  to  the  foe.— Stowb's  Chro- 
ttkfe,  p.  665.    Their  only  treasures  were,  a  fleet  and  active 
bone,  with  the  ornaments  which  their  rapine  had  procured 
for  the  females  of  their  femily,  of  whose  gay  appearance  the 
Borderers  were  vain. 


Some  rude  monuments  occur  upon  the  Borders,  the 
memorials  of  ancient  valour.  Such  is  the  Cross  at  Milholm, 
on  the  banks  of  the  LIddle,  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
memory  of  the  Chief  of  the  Annstrongs,  murdered  treache- 
rously by  Lord  Soulis,  while  feasting  in  Hermitage  castle. 
Such  also  is  that  rude  stone,  now  broken,  and  very  much 
defaced,  placed  upon  a  mount  on  the  lands  of  Haughhcad, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Kale  and  the  Teviot.  The  inscrip- 
tion records  the  defence  made  by  Hobble  Hall,  anlan  of  great 
strength  and  courage,  against  an  attempt  of  the  power- 
ftjl  fomily  of  Ker,  to  possess  themselves  of  his  small 
estate.^ 

The  same  simplicity  marked  their  dress  and  arms  Pat- 
ten observes,  that  in  battle  the  laird  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  the  serf;  all  wearing  the  same  coat-armour, 
called  a  Jack,  and  the  baron  being  only  distinguished  by 
his  sleeves  of  mall  and  his  head-piece.  The  Borderers,  is 
general,  acted  as  light  cavalry,  riding  horses  of  a  small 
size,  but  astonishingly  nimble,  and  trained  to  move,  by 
short  bounds,  through  the  morasses  with  which  Scotland 
abounds.  Their  ofliensive  weapons  were,  a  lance  of  uncom- 
mon length;  a  sword,  either  two-handed,  or  of  the  modem 
light  size ;  sometimes  a  species  of  battle-axe,  called  a  Jed- 
burgh-staff;  and,  latterly,  dags  or  pistols.  Although  so 
so  much  accustomed  to  move  on  horseback,  that  they  held 
it  even  mean  to  appear  otherwise,  the  Marchmcn  occasion- 
ally acted  as  infantry ;  nor  were  they  inferior  to  ihe  rest 
of  ScolUind  in  forming  that  impenetrable  phalanx  of  speais, 
whereof  It  is  said,  by  an  English  historian,  that  "  sooner 
shall  a  bare  finger  pierce  through  the  skin  of  an  angry 
hedge-hog,  than  any  one  encounter  the  brunt  of  their 
pikes."  At  the  battle  of  Melrose,  for  example,  Buccleuch's 
army  fought  upon  foot.  But  the  habits  of  the  Borderers 
fitted  them  particularly  to  distinguish  themselves  as  light 
cavalry;  and  hence  the  name  o? prickers  and  hobylers,  so 
frequently  applied  to  them.  At  the  blaze  of  their  beacon 
fires,  they  were  wont  to  assemble  ten  thousand  horsemen 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  Thus  rapid  in  their  warlike 
preparations,  they  were  alike  ready  for  attack  and  defence. 
Each  individual  carried  his  own  provisions,  consisting  of  a 
small  bag  of  oatmeal,  and  trusted  to  plunder,  or  the  chase, 
for  eking  out  his  precarious  repast.  Beaugu^  remarks, 
that  nothing  surprised  the  Scottish  cavalry  so  much  as  to 
see  their  French  auxiliaries  encumbered  with  baggage-wag- 
gons, and  attended  by  commissaries.  Before  joining  battle, 
li  seems  to  have  been  the  Scottish  practice  to  set  fire  to  the 
litter  of  their  camp,  while,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  the 
hobjilers,  or  Border  cavalry,  executed  their  manoeuvres.— 
There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  battle  of  Blitton,  fought 


t  pari  ofUM  berttart  of  the  coantry  gave  oat  oU  tbeir  laodi  to  (beir 
,  for  mllUary  attendance,  upon  rentals,  and  recerred  only  some  t9w 
I  for  thalr  own  aotteoanef,  whirb  were  laboured  by  Ibeir  leoante, 
beddei  tbctr  aeri loe.  They  paid  an  entry,  a  beraold.  and  a  small  renUl- 
doty;  for  tbere  were  no  rents  raised  bere  tbat  were  considerable,  till  Elng 
iMBCs  went  Into  England ;  yee,  all  along  tbe  Border.*'— iccovnl  of  Sojr- 
Hryfta^^c,  Sy  Sii  Whlum  Scott  o/  Marin,  ami  Xiii  o/Suaiaws,  a^ud 

■ACfABS.4KBS  MSS. 

*  nm  royal  caaUaa  of  aoiborgb,  Harmttage,  Locfemaban,  ^.,  form  a 
cla«  of  ocapUooa  to  tbla  mla,  being  ezlenstre  and  well  forliOed.  Perbapa 
weoMgbt  alao  to  cicapt  Uie  baronial  castle  of  Home.  Tet,  in  I45S,  the  follow 
lag  petty  garrlsona  were  tboogbt  safllclent  for  tbe  protection  of  tbe  Border ; 
two  bmaOnd  apatnMu.  and  a<  many  arcben,  upon  Uie  East  and  Middle 
Harebcs  ;  and  one  bandred  spears,  wltb  a  like  Dumber  of  bowmen,  opoo 
tba  W«aSaro  Morcbaa.  Bot  Uiea  the  same  statqie  provides,  ••  That  tbay  tre 
■eare  band  tba  iordoare,  ate  ordained  (o  bate  gad  booaebaldes,  and  abnl- 
iM  BMO  aa  effeirU ;  and  l«  be  reddie  at  tbeir  principal  place,  and  to  pass, 
wUb  tbe  wardaiiaa,qob6a  and  qohair  tbey  sail  be  charged.*'-  Act  ofJamu  //., 
cap.  5S,  0^  forr/sons  le  ke  laid  upon  lAe  BorderM.—OwM  Buchanan  bas 
tastly  described,  aa  ao  altribate  of  tba  Scottish  nation, 

"Afr  foii/s^ntc  muriit  palriam,  ted  MarU  lutrl' 


*  I  bare  obserri^  a  dtfOerence  In  arcblteciore  betviixt  the  English  and 
scottlsb  lowers.  Tbe  latter  uraally  bare  upon  tbe  top  a  prolecllng  battle- 
ment, with  tnlersllees,  andenUy  caUed  m«eik»eo«i<«,  belwiit  the  parapet 
and  tbe  wall,  through  which  stones  or  darts  might  be  hurled  upon  tbe 
assatlanu.    This  kind  of  rorllflcation  Is  less  common  on  the  South  Border. 

^  I  ought  to  eicept  tbe  famous  Band  ler,  who  was  made  prisoner  In  bis 
casUe  of  Fatmlbirst,  after  defending  it  btavely  against  Lord  Dacrca,2lth 
Septonber,  IS2). 

4  The  rude  straina  of  the  Inscrlplion  little  correspond  i>  Itb  ibe  gallantry 
ofa 

^M  vuiage  Hampden,  wbo,  with  dauntfrss  breast, 

Tbe  lUUe  tyrant  of  his  flelds  withstood.'* 

It  is  in  these  words : 

*'  Here  Hobble  HaU  boldly  maintained  bis  right, 

'Oatnst  relf,  pUio  force,  armed  wP  awles  might. 

Full  thirty  plengbs,  barnes'd  In  all  tbctr  gear. 

Could  not  his  rallant  noble  heart  make  fear  I 

But  wr  his  sword  be  cut  the  foremost's  sosm 

in  two ;  and  drove  bailb  ploughs  and  ploughmen  bume.— isas." 

500111  means  tbe  iron  links  which  fasten  a  yoke  of  oien  to  tbe  pkmgb. 
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in  (he  year  1319,  in  a  valuable  MS.  Chronicls  of  England, 
In  the  collection  of  the  Blarqnis  of  Douglas,*  from  which 
this  stratagem  seems  to  have  decided  the  engagement.  '*  In 
meyn  time,  while  the  wer  thnslastyd^the  liynge  wentagane 
into  Skollonde,  that  Mtto  was  wonder  for  to  wette,  and 
bysechd  the  towne  of  Barwlck ;  but  the  Skottes  went  over 
ihe  water  of  Sold,  that  was  111  myle  from  the  hoste,  and 
prively  the  stole  away  by  nyghte,  and  come  Into  England, 
and  robbed  and  destroyed  all  that  they  myght,  and  spared 
no  manner  thing  til  that  they  come  to  Yorke.  And,  whan 
the  Englischemen,  that  were  left  at  home,  herd  this  tiding, 
all  tho  that  myght  well  travell,  so  well  monkys  and  priestis, 
and  freres,  and  chanouns,  and  seculars,  come  and  met  with 
the  Skottes  at  Mytone  of  Swale,  the  ill  day  of  October. 
Alias,  for  sorrow  Tor  the  Englischemen!  housbondmen, 
that  could  nothing  in  wer,  ther  were  quelled  and  drenchyd 
In  an  arm  of  the  see.  And  hyr  chyflaines.  Sir  William 
Milton,  Ersch-bishop  of  Torke,  and  the  Abbot  of  Selby, 
with  her  stedes,  fled  and  come  into  Torke;  and  that  was 
her  owne  folye  that  they  had  that  mischaunce ;  for  the 
passyd  the  water  of  Swale,  and  the  Skottes  set  on  fiir  three 
stalkes  of  hey,  and  the  smoke  thereof  was  so  huge,  that  the 
Englischemen  might  not  sec  the  Skottes;  and  whan  the 
Englischemen  were  gon  over  the  water,  tho  cam  the  Skottes, 
with  hir  wyng,  in  maner  of  a  sheld,  and  come  toward  the 
Englischemen  in  ordour.  And  the  Englischemen  fled  for 
nnnethe  they  had  any  use  of  armes,  for  the  King  had  hem 
a1  almost  lost  att  the  segc  of  Barwlck.  And  the  Scotsmen 
fwhylers  went  betwene  the  brigge  and  the  Englischemen; 
and  when  the  gret  hoste  them  met,  the  Englischemen  fled  be- 
tween the  hobylers  and  the  gret  hoste ;  and  the  Englischemen 
wer  ther  quelled,  and  he  that  myght  wend  over  the  water  were 
saved,  but  many  were  drowned.  Alas!  for  there  were  slayn 
many  men  of  religion,  and  seculars,  and  priestis,  and  clerks, 
and  with  much  sorwe  the  Ersch-bishope  scaped  fk-om  the 
SkoUes;  and ,  therefore,  the  Skottes  called  that  battel  the 
White  BattelL" 

For  smaller  predatory  expeditions,  the  Borderers  had 
signals,  and  places  of  rendezvous,  peculiar  to  each  tribe. 
If  the  party  set  forward  before  all  the  members  had  Joined, 
a  mark,  cut  in  the  turf,  or  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  pointed 
out  to  the  stragglers  the  direction  which  the  main  body  had 
pursued.*  Their  warlike  convocations  were,  also,  fre- 
quently disguised,  under  pretence  of  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sport.  The  game  of  foot-ball,  in  particular,  which 
was  anciently,  and  still  continues  to  be,  a  favourite  Border 
sport,  was  the  means  of  collecting  together  large  bodies  of 
moss-troopers,  previous  to  any  military  exploit.  When  Sir 
Robert  Carey  was  Warden  of  the  East  Marches,  the  know- 
ledge that  there  was  a  great  match  at  foot-ball  at  Kelso,  to 
be  frequented  by  the  principal  Scottish  riders,  was  sufficient 
to  excite  his  vigilance  and  his  apprehension.^  Previous  also 
to  the  murder  of  Sir  John  Carmichael,  (see  Notes  on  the 
Raid  of  the  Beidswire,)  it  appeared  at  the  trial  of  the  per- 
petrators, that  they  had  assisted  at  a  grand  foot-ball  meeting, 
where  the  crime  was  concerted. 

Upon  the  religion  of  the  Borderers  there  can  very  little  be 
>6aid.  We  have  already  noticed,  that  tbey  remained  attached 


to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  rather  longer  tlian  the  rest  of 
Scotland.    This  probably  arose  from  a  total  indiflterence 
upon  the  subject ;  for  we  nowhere  find  in  their  character 
the  respect  for  the  church,  which  is  a  marked  feature  of 
that 'religion.    In  1538,  Lord  Bacre  complains  heaylly  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  that,  having  taken  a  notorious  freebooter, 
called  Dyk  Irwen,  the  brother  and  friends  of  the  outlaw 
had.  In  retaliation,  seized  a  man  of  some  property,  and  a 
relation  of  Lord  Dacre,  called  Jeffrey  Middleton,  as  he 
returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Ninlan's,  in  Galloway; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  his  character  as  a 
true  pilgrim,  and  the  Scottish  monarches  safe  condact, 
they  continued  to  detain  him  in  their  fastnesses,  notll  he 
should  redeem  the  said  arrant  thief,  Byk»  Irwen.    The 
abbeys,  which  were  planted  upon  the  Border,  oeiUier  seen 
to  have  been  much  respected  by  the  English,  nor  by  the 
Scottish  barons.     They  were  repeatedly  bamed  by  the 
former,  In  the  course  of  the  Border  wars,  and  by  the  litter 
they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  chiefly  as  the  means  of 
endowing  a  needy  relation,  or  the  subject  of  occasional  phn- 
der.     Thus,  Andrew  Home  of  Fastcastle,   about  1488, 
attempted  to  procure  a  perpetual  feu  of  certain  possesstons 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Coldlnghame;  and  being  baffled, 
by  the  King  bestowing  that  opulent  benefice  upon  the  roya! 
chapel  at  Stirling,  the  Humes  and  Hepburns  started  into 
rebellion;  asserting,  that  the  priory  should  be  conferred 
upon  some  younger  son  of  their  families,  according  to  ancient 
custom.    After  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  oue  of  the  Kers 
testified  his  contempt  for  clerical  immunities  and  privileges,, 
by  expelling  ft-om  his  house  the  Abbot  of  Kelso.    ITiese 
bickerings  l>etwlxt  the  clergy  and  the  barons  were  nsaally 
excited  by  disputes  alK>ut  their  temporal  Interest.   It  was 
common  for  the  churchmen  to  grant  lands  in  fea  to  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen,  who,  becoming  their  vassals, 
were  bound  to  assist  and  protect  them.^    But,  as  the  pos^ 
sessions  and  revenues  of  the  benefices  became  thus  Inter- 
mixed with  those  of  the  laity,  any  attempU  rigidly  to  enforee 
the  claims  of  the  church  were  usually  attended  by  the  most 
scandalous  disputes.    A  petty  warfare  was  carried  on  for 
years,  betwixt  James,  Abbot  of  Dryburgh,  and  the  family 
of  Halliburton  of  Mertoun,  or  Newmains,  who  held  some 
lands  from  that  abbey.   These  possessions  were,  onder  va- 
rious pretexts,  seized  and  laid  waste  by  botbparUes ;  and  some 
bloodshed  took  place  in  the  contest,  betwixt  the  lay  Tassafs 
and  their  spiritual  snperfor.    The  matter  was,  at  length, 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  terminated  by  a  refe- 
rence to  his  Majesty ;  whose  decree  arbitral,  dated  at  Stir- 
ling, the  8th  of  May,  t535,  proceeds  thus: "  Whereas  we  have 
been  advised  and  know  the  said  gentlemen,  the  Hallfbnp- 
tons,  to  be  leal  and  true  honest  men,  long  servants  unto  the 
salde  abbeye,  for  the  saide  landis,  stout  men  at  armes,  and 
goode  Borderers  against  Ingland;  We  doe  therefore  decree 
and  ordain,  that  they  sail  be  repossess'd,  and  bruik  and 
enjoy  the  landis  and  steedings  they  had  of  the  said  abbeye, 
paying  the  use  and  wonte :  and  that  they  sail  be  goode  ser- 
vants to  the  said  venerabil  father,  like  as  they  and  their 
predccessours  were  to  the  said  venerabil  father,  and  his  pre- 
dccessours,  and  he  a  good  master  to  them." «    It  is  anne- 


>  Now  Dnke  of  Oamlltoa,  4830. 

*  In  (be  parish  or  Linton,  In  Roxburghshire,  there  Is  a  circle  of  Stones, 
earrounding  a  smoolh  plot  of  larf,  called  the  Trjftt^  or  place  of  appotnt- 
menk,  which  Iradltloa  avers  to  have  been  the  rcndcsroos  of  the  uelghbouriog 
warriors.  The  name  of  the  leader  was  cut  tn  the  tarf,  arid  the  arrangemeot 
of  the  letters  announced  to  his  followers  the  course  whlcb  he  bad  Uken. 
See  Slatistieat  Account  of  the  Partih  of  Linton. 

'  See  Appendix. 

4  Theae  faasaia  resembled,  in  some  degree,  the  VIdamos  in  France,  and 
the  Vogten,  or  Vliodomen,  of  (be  German  abbera ;  but  tbe  syslem  wat  Defer 


caYried  regularly  Into  effect  in  BrlUln,  aad  Ibia  eIraimstaiMe  fMIltotad  tte 
dfasolntlon  of  tbe  religious  houses. 

^  This  decree  was  followed  by  a  marriage  betwixt  the  abbot's  dangbtcr, 
Elitftbelh  Stewart,  and  Waller  Halliburton,  one  of  the  family  of  Newmaloa. 
But  eren  this  alliance  did  not  secnre  peace  between  tbe  Tenerable  father  muA 
bis  vassalB.  The  oflbprlng  of  the  marriage  was  an  only  daughter,  naned 
Eilsabetta  Balllborton.  As  ibb  young  lady  was  her  father's  beir,  tbe  IUIII> 
burtons  resolved  that  sbe  should  marry  one  of  her  cousins,  to  keep  her  pr». 
perly  In  tbe  clan .  But  as  tbls  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  abbot,  be  carrtod 
Off  by  force  (be  Intended  bride,  and  married  bei',  at  SUrUog,  to  AlezuMkr 
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» 


€80117  to  (Main  the  retder  with  other  ifutances  of  the 
diMord  which  prettiled  anciently  upon  the  Borders,  betwiit 
the  spiritual  tbepberd  and  his  nnlractahle  Hock, 

The  Reformation  was  late  of  finding  iU  way  Into  the 

Border  wilds ;  for,  while  the  religions  and  eivil  dissensions 

were  at  the  height  in  1568,  Bmry  writes  to  Cecil,— "Oar 

tmsty  nelghboarsorTeTiotdale  are  holden  occupied  only  to 

attend  to  the  pleasure  and  calling  of  their  own  heads,  to 

make  soma  diveraion  In  this  matter.'*    Tbeinflnenceofthe 

refonned  preachers,  among  the  Borderers,  seems  also  to 

hare  heen  hot  small ;  for,  upon  all  occasions  of  dispute  with 

Che  kiTk,  James  YI.  was  wont  to  call  in  their  assistance.— 

Galdibwood,  p.  199. 

We  learn  from  a  curious  passage  in  the  lifo  of  Richard 
CamenNi,  a  fanatical  preacher  daring  the  time  of  what  Is 
called  the  "persecution/'  that  some  of  the  Borderers  re- 
tained to  a  lato  period  their  indifference  about  religious 
matters.  After  having  been  licenced  at  Haoghhead,  in 
Tcf  lotdale,  he  was,  accordhig  to  his  biographer,  sent  first 
to  preach  in  Annandale.  "He  said, '  how  can  I  go  there? 
I  know  what  sort  of  people  they  are.'— 'But,'  Mr.  Welch 
t^p  'go  your  wayi  Ritchie,  and  set  the  fire  of  hell  to  their 
tails.*  He  went ;  and,  the  first  day,  he  preached  upon  that 
teit,  B&w  thail  I  pui^thee  among  the  chndrm^  etc.  In 
the  application,  he  said, '  Put  you  among  the  children  r  the 
olbpring  of  thioYes  and  robbers !  we  have  all  heard  of  An- 
nandale thieves.'  Some  of  them  got  a  merciful  cast  that 
day,  and  told  afterwards,  that  it  was  the  first  field-meethig 
they  ever  attended,  and  that  they  went  out  of  mere  cariosity, 
to  see  a  minister  preach  in  a  tent,  and  people  sit  on  the 
grouBd.**— iU/ij  oftdchard  Cameron. « 

Cleland.  an  enthusiastic  Cameronian,  lieutenanl^colonel 
of  the  regimeot  levied  after  the  Revolution  lh)m  among  that 
wild  and  ftnatlcal  sect,  claims  for  the  wandering  preachers 
of  Ws  tribe  the  merit  of  converthig  the  Borderers.  He  In- 
trodaees  a  cavalier  haranguing  the  Highlanders,  and  iron!- 
eiOy  thos  guarding  them  against  the  fanaUc  divines  r 

*'  ir  tbdr  doetrloe  there  get  rooting, 
Tbeo,  farewell  tbolflf  tbe  best  of  booUug. 
And  tbl<  ye  see  to  Tery  dear, 
Derly  dpcrieoce  makes  it  appear: 
Per  Inctaoce,  lately  on  tbe  Borders, 
Where  tbrre  was  noagbt  but  then  and  morders, 
aaploe,  cheating,  and  resetting, 
SUfht  of  band  In  rortnnes  getttng,- 
Tbelr  designation,  aa  ye  fcen. 
Was  all  along  tbe  Taking  Men. 
NOW,  rebels  more  prevails  with  words,         , 
Than  drawgoons  does  with  gnns  and  sworda, 
St  that  their  bare  preaching  now 
Hakes  tbe  msb-bnsb  keep  tbe  cow, 
Better  than  ScoU  or  Engltoh  kings 
Coold  do  by  kllUng  ibem  with  strings. 
Tea,  tboae  that  were  the  greatest  rogues, 
Follows  them  over  hills  and  bogues, 
Crying  for  mercy  and  for  preaching, 
Por  theyll  now  hear  no  others  teaching,** 

C/etend's  Potmt,  i99I,  p.  SOU 


The  poet  of  the  Whigs  might  eia^erate  the  success  o# 
their  teachers;  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  doctrine  o( 
insubordination,  joined  to  their  vagrant  and  lawless  habits^ 
was  calculated  strongly  to  conciliate  Border  hearers. 

But,  though  the  church,  in  tbesefrontier  counties.attracted 
Ifttle  veneratton,  no  part  of  Scotland  teemed  with  snperstl^ 
tious  fears  and  observances  more  than  they  did.  "The 
Dalesmen,"  *says  Lesley,  *^  never  count  their  beads  with  sucbr 
earnestness  as  when  they  set  out  upon  a  predatory  expedi- 
tion." Penances,  the  compositton  betwixt  guilt  and  con^ 
science,  were  also  flrequent  upon  the  Borders.  Of  this  we 
have  a  record  In  many  bequests  to  the  church,  and  in  some 
more  lasting  monuments;  such  as  the  Tower  of  Repen- 
tance, near  Hoddam  Castle,  InDomfk'ies^hire,  and,  according 
to  vulgar  traditton,  the  church  of  Linton,'  in  Roxburgb- 
shire.  In  the  Appendix  to  this  Introduction,  Ko.  IV.,  the 
reader  will  find  a  curious  league,  or  treaty  of  peaces  betwixt 
two  hostile  dans,  by  which  the  heads  of  each  became  bound 
to  make  tbe  four  pilgrimages  of  Scotland,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  souls  of  those  of  the  opposite  dan,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
feod»  These  were  superstitions,  flowing  immediately  fh>m 
the  nature  of  the  Catholic  religion;;  but  there  was,  upon  the 
Border,  no  laclc  of  others  of  a  more  general  nature.  Such 
was  the  universal  belief  in  spells,  of  which  some  traces  may 
yet  remain  In  tbe  wild  parts  of  the  country.  These  were 
common  in  tlie  days  of  the  learned  Bishop  Nicolson,  who 
derives  them  from  the  time  of  the  Pagan  Danes.  "  Tliis 
conceit  was  the  more  heightened,  by  reflecting  upon  the 
natural  superstition  of  our  Borderers  at  tills  day,  who  were 
much  better  acquainted  with,  and  do  more  firmly  believer 
their  old  legendary  stories,  of  fairies  and  witdkes^  than  the 
articles  of  their  creed.  And  to  convince  me,  yet  ferther^ 
that  they  are  not  utter  strangers  to  the  black  art  of  their 
forefathers,  I  met  with  a  gentleman  In  the  neighbourhood, 
who  showed  me  a  book  of  spells  and  magical  receipts,  taken, 
two  or  three  days  before.  In  tlie  pocket  of  one  of  our  moss- 
troopers: wherein,  among  many  other  conjuring  feats,  was 
prescribed  a  certain  remedy  for  an  ague,  by  applying  a  few 
barbarous  characters  to  the  body  of  the  party  distempered. 
These,  methought,  were  lery  near  arkln  to  Wormius's  Bam 
Buner,  which,  he  says,  dUfored  wholly  in  Hgure  and  shape 
flrom  the  common  runa.  For,  though  he  tells  us  that  these 
Ram  Runer,  were  so  called,  Eo  quod  mokstimp  doiores, 
morboeque  hisce  infligere  inimieis  soliti  sunt  magi ;  yet 
his  great  friend,  Amg.  Jonas,  more  to  our  purpose,  says, 
that— Jlis  etiam  usi  suni  ad  henefaciendum,  medicandum 
tarn  animi  quam  corporis  morbis ;  atque  ad  ipsos  caeo- 
dtBmones  pellendoe  et  fugandoe.  I  shall  not  trouble  yon 
with  a  draught  of  this  spell,  because  I  have  not  yet  bad  an 
opportunity  of  learning  whether  it  may  not  be  an  ordinary 
one,  and  to  be  met  with,  among  others  of  the  same  nature, 
in  Paracelsus,  or  Cornelius  Agrippa.'*— leffer  from  Bi- 
shop If  icolson  to  Mr.  Walker ;  vide  Camden* s  Brittannia, 
Cumberland.    Even  in  the  Editor's  younger  days,  he  can 


IrAtiM.  n  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Balgony,  a  relation  and  follower  of  his 
•wn.  Froai  this  marriage  sprung  the  Ersklnes  of  Sblelfleld.  This  exploit 
of  the  abbot  revived  the  feud  betwixt  bim  and  tbe  Halllbartons,  which 
«ttly  coded  with  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey.— ITS.  Hittory  ofSahfbwrton 
ftas#/f .  pewet  cdi ferrm^  This  history  of  the  family,  a  principal  branch  of 
which  Sir  W.  S.  himself  represented,  was  printed  (not  published)  by  him, 
wUb  an  Introduction  and  Motes,  In  1820.— En.] 

*  Thin  iiMn  was  for  a  short  time  dieplaln  In  the  family  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  Oarden,  who  attended  the  meetings  bf  the  Indulged  Presbyterians ; 
hot  Cameron,  considering  this  conduct  as  a  compromise  with  the  SmI  fiend 
EptooopacT,  was  dismissed  fk-om  tbe  family.  Be  was  slain  In  a  skirmish  at 
AirdsnxMe,  bequeathing  his  name  to  the  sect  of  fanatics  silU  called  Came- 


'  An  epllbel  beatowed  upon  the  iordci«rs,from  the  naiMiortbcnrloiif 


districts;  as  Terlotdale,  Llddeadale,  Eskdale.  Ewsdafe,  Annandale,  etc. 
Hence,  an  old  ballad  dlsilnguUhes  the  north  as  the  conntry, 

**  Where  every  rlrer  gives  name  to  a  dale.** 

Bx-ntt-UUon  of  Ai: 

3  This  small  church  Is  founded  upon  a  little  hill  of  sand.  In  which  no 
stone  of  the  slie  of  an  egg  is  said  to  have  been  found,  although  the  neigh- 
bouring soil  Is  sharp  and  gravelly.  Tradition  accounts  for  this,  by  In- 
forming  us,  that  the  foundresses  were  two  sisters,  upon  whose  aoconni 
much  blood  had  been  split  on  that  spot;  and  that  tb»  penaace  Imposed  on 
the  fklr  causers  of  tbe  slaughter,  was  an  order  from  the  rope  to  sift  ibeaand 
of  the  hill,  upon  which  their  church  was  to  be  eeeeied.  This  story  may, 
perhaps,  have  aome  foundation;  for  In  the  churchyard  was  discovered  a 
rtngle  grave.  conUlning  no  fewer  than  flfly  skulls,  most  of  which  bore  tbe 
marfei  of  having  been  deft  by  vtolenoe. 
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r  ilM  currency  of  ceruia  ipelli.  for  cartag  apniins, 
burns,  or  dialocaiions,  to  wlikli  popular  credulHj  ascribed 
unCiiUDg  eflBcBcy.'  Chamis,  bowever,  against  apirilual 
enemies,  were  yet  more  common  tban  those  intended  to 
eore  corporeal  complaints.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  a  Cln- 
tastic  remedy  well  suited  an  imaginary  disease. 

There  were,  upon  the  Borders,  many  ooasecraOed  wellt 
fbr  resorting  to  which  the  peopled  credulity  is  severely  con* 
sured  Iqr  a  worthy  physician  of  the  seventeenth  century* 
who  himself  believed  in  a  shower  of  living  herrings  having 
Allien  near  Dumfries.  *'Many  ran  supersiitiously  to  other 
wells,  and  there  obtain,  as  they  imagine,  health  and  ad- 
vantage; and  there  they  oflfer  bread  and  cheese,  or  money, 
by  throwing  them  into  the  weU.*'  In  another  part  of  the 
BIS.  occurs  the  following  passage :  "In  the  bounds  of  the 
lands  of  Ecdes,  belonging  to  a  lineage  of  the  name  of  Mait- 
land,  there  is  a  loch  called  the  Dowloch,  of  old  resorted  to 
with  much  superstition,  as  medicinal  both  for  men  and 
beasts,  and  that  with  such  ceremonies,  as  are  shrewdly  sus- 
pected to  have  been  begun  with  witchcraft,  and  4ncreased 
afterwards  by  magical  directions :  For,  bringing  of  a  cloth, 
or  somewhat  that  did  relate  to  the  bodies  of  men  and  women, 
and  a  shackle,  or  tether,  belongiog  to  cow  or  horse,  and 
these  being  cast  into  the  loch,  if  they  did  float,  it  was  taken 
for  a  good  omen  of  recovery,  and  a  part  of  the  water  car- 
ried to  the  patient,  though  to  remote  places,  without  salut- 
ing or  speaking  to  any  they  met  by  the  way ;  but,  if  they 
did  sink,  the  recovery  of  the  party  was  hopeless.  This 
custom  was  of  late  much  curbed  and  restrained ;  but  since 
the  discovery  of  many  medicinal  fountains  near  to  the  place, 
the  vulgar,  holding  that  it  may  be  as  medicinal  as  these  are, 
at  this  time  begin  to  re-assume  their  former  practice.**— ^c- 
eotmf  of  JH-esbytery  ofPenpont,  in  Macfarlane'i  MSS, 

The  idea,  that  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  return  to  haunt 
the  place,  where  on  earth  they  have  sufltered,  or  have  rejoiced, 
if,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  common  to  the  popular 
creed  of  all  nations.  *  The  just  and  noble  sentiment,  im- 
planted in  our  bosoms  by  the  Deity,  teaches  us  that  we  shall 
not  slumber  for  ever,  as  the  beasts  that  perish.  Human 
vanity,  or  credulity,  chequers,  with  its  own  Infinior  and 
baser  colours,  the  noble  prospect,  which  is  alike  held  out  to 
us  by  philosophy  and  by  religion.  We  feel,  according  to 
the  ardeni  expression  of  the  poet,  that  we  shall  not  wholly 
die ;  ^  hot  from  hence  we  vainly  and  weakly  argue,  that 
the  same  scenes,  the  same  passions,  shall  delight  and  actuate 


the  disembodied  spirit,  which  aSocted  It  while  in  iU  I 
ment  of  clay .  Qence  the  popular  belief,  that  the  soul  I 
the  spot  where  the  murdered  body  is  interred;  that  iU  ap- 
pearances are  directed  to  bring  dpwn  vengeance  on  its  nuir- 
derers;  or  thai,  having  left  iU  terrestrial  form  la  a  diatani 
dime,  it  glides  before  its  former -friends,  a  pale  speetre*  to 
warn  them  of  its  decease.  Such  tales,  the  fouadatioo  of 
which  is  an  aagumeat  from  our  present  leelings  to  thate  ot 
the  spiritual  vi^orld,  form  the  broad  and  universal  barti  of 
tl)e  popular  superstition  regarding  departed  spirits ;  agataM 
which  reason  has  striven  In  vain,  and  universal  experieace 
has  oflFsred  a  disregarded  testimony.  These  legenda  are 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  barbarous  tribes ;  and,  on  the  Bor- 
ders, they  were  received  with  most  unbounded  faith.  It  ia 
true,  that  these  supernatural  adversaries  were  no  longer  op- 
posed by  thesvrord  and  battle-axe,  asaniong  the  unconverted 
Scandinavians.  Prayers,  spells,  and  exorcisms,  particularly 
in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  were  the  weapaas 
of  the  Borderers,  or  rather  of  their  priests  and  emuiiig 
men,  against  their  aerial  enemy  .i  The  belief  in  ghosts, 
which  has  been  well  termed  the  last  lingering  phantom  of 
superstition,  still  maintains  its  ground  iipon  the  Borders. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  Mverstitions  beHaf  hi 
witchcraft,  which  gave  rise  to  so  nwch  cnielty  and  perse- 
cution during  the  seventeenth  century.  There  Were  several 
executions  upon  the  Borders  for  this  imaginary  crime, 
which  was  usually  tried,  not  by  the  ordinary  judges,  but  by 
a  set  of  country  gentlemen,  acting  under  coounlssioB  firom 
the  Privy  Council.  ^ 

Besides  these  grand  articles  of  superstittous  belief,  the 
creed  of  the  Borderers  admitted  the  existence  of  saadry 
classes  of  subordinate  spirits,  to  whom  were  assigned  pe- 
culiar employments.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  Fa&rtes, 
concerning  whom  the  reader  will  find  a  long  dlssertatioa 
in  this  Volume.  The  Brownie  formed  a  class  of  beings^ 
distinct  in  habit  and  disposition  from  the  fireakish  and  mis- 
chievous elves.  He  was  meagre,  shaggy,  and  wild  la  his 
appearance.  Thus  Cleland,  in  his  satire  against  the  High- 
landers, compares  them  to 

**  Faanes,  or  Brownki^  If  ye  witl. 
Or  Satyres  come  rh>iD  AU»  Dill.** 

In  the  daytime,  he  lurked  in  remote  recesses  of  the  old 
houses  which  he  delighted  to  haunt;  and,  in  the  night,  se- 
dulously employed  himself  In  discharging  any  task  which 


■  Amoof  iheie  may  bt  reckootd  tbe  aappoNd  iDaneoce  of  IrUh  eartb, 
la  caring  Ibe  poUoa  or  adderi,  or  olber  Teoomoui  replUea.-Tlilf  \lrtue  If 
citended  by  popular  credulity  to  the  oatlrea,  aod  even  to  tbe  anlojoU,  of 
Hlbernla.  A  gentlemau  (wbo  was  educated  to  medlrtne,  by  tbe  way}, 
MttoD  by  aome  reptile,  ao  ac  to  ocotdoo  a  great  awelUog.  aerlooaly  aasared 
tbe  Bdltor,  that  be  aacrlbed  bl«  core  to  putUog  tbe  affected  Qnger  lDt«  (be 
mouib  or  an  Irish  mare. 

*  See  Bttselas.  '  Non  omols  roorlar.-tloa. 

4  One  or  (be  most  noted  apparitions  Is  supposed  to  haont  Spedlln*s  Castle 
■ear  Locbmaben,  tbe  ancient  baronial  residence  or  tbe  Jardloet  or  Apple- 
girth.  It  Is  said  that,  lu  exercise  or  bis  terrliorlal  Jurisdiction,  one  or  tbe 
ancient  lairds  had  Imprlsoucd,  In  the  Jfatry  More,  or  dungeon  or  the  castle, 
a  person  named  Porleous.  Being  called  suddenly  to  Edinburgh,  the  laird 
discovered,  as  be  entered  tbe  West  Port,  that  be  bad  brought  along  with 
biro  the  key  or  tbe  dungeon.  Struck  with  tbe  almost  horror,  be  sent  back 
bU  servant  to  relieve  the  prisoner,  but  It  was  loo  late.  Tbe  wretched  being 
wu  roand  lying  apon  tbe  steps  descending  rrom  the  door  or  the  vault, 
attfved  to  death.  In  tbe  agonies  or  hunger,  be  bad  gnawed  the  Oesh  £roro 
ooe  or  his  arm*.  That  hU  spectre  should  haunt  tbe  castle,  was  a  natural 
consequence  or  such  a  tragedy.  Indeed,  Its  vUu  became  so  rrequent,  that 
a  dergyoMn  of  eminence  waa  employed  to  esorcUe  It.  Alter  a  contest  oT 
iwoty'roar  boars,  Ibe  osan  or  art  prevailed  so  rar  as  to  confine  the  goblin 
10  tbe  JTofsy  Jfore  or  tbt  castle,  where  Ita  shrieks  aod  crlea  are  still  beard. 
A  part,  at  least,  of  tbe  spell,  dcveuds  upon  tbe  f  reaervaUon  of  tbe  ancient 
|»lack-lett«red  Bible,  employed  by  tbe  exordat  It  was  aome  yetrs  ago 
iboaght  neoeasiry  to  bare  tbU  Bible  reboond;  bat  as  aooo  ti  It  waa  re- 


moved rrom  the  castle,  the  spectre  cooHBenced  bis  noctomal  orgtea,  wlta 
ten-rold  noise ;  and  It  Is  verily  believed  that  be  woald  have  borat  trom  bis 
conflnement,  had  not  the  sacred  rolume  been  speedily  replaced. 

A  Mass  John  Scott,  minister  of  Peebles,  U  reported  to  have  been  tbe  last 
renowned  exorclser,  and  to  have  loal  bla  Hie  In  a  contest  with  an  obatlBsM 
spirit.  This  was  owing  to  tbe  conceited  rashness  or  a  yoang  dergymaa, 
who  commenced  the  ceremony  or  lajlng  the  gbost  berore  the  arrival  of 
Uass  John.  It  Is  tbe  natore,  11  aeems,  of  spirits  disembodied,  as  well  as 
embodied,  to  increaae  in  strength  and  prcaumplioo.  In  proportion  to  tbo 
advantages  which  they  may  gain  over  the  opponent.  The  yoang  dergymaa 
losing  coarago,  the  horrors  or  tbe  scene  were  Increased  to  sacb  a  defrre, 
that,  as  Mass  John  approached  the  bouse  In  which  It  passed,  he  beheld  the 
slates  and  tiles  fljlng  rrom  the  roor,  as  ir  dl<;perscd  vt  lib  a  whirls  lad.  At 
bis  entry,  be  perceived  all  tbe  wax-tapers  ( the  meet  essential  Instraments 
or  conjuration)  extlogulshed,  except  one,  which  already  burned  bloe  in  thm 
socket.  The  arrival  of  the  experienced  sage  changed  the  scene :  lie  broofht 
tbe  spirit  to  reason ;  but  unrortuuately,  while  adflresslhg  a  word  or  adrlce 
or  censure  to  bis  rash  brother,  be  permitted  the  gbost  to  obUlo  tbe  /oaf 
word :  a  clrcamslance  which,  in  all  colloquies  or  this  uatnre,  is  atrlclly  to 
be  goarded  agatoat.  This  fUal  oversight  ooeaalooed  bis  falling  ialo  a  Un- 
gerlog  disorder,  of  which  he  Oever  recovered. 

A  cnrlooa  poem,  upon  tbe  laying  of  a  gboal,  foma  article  No  T.  of  (be 
Appendix. 

'  1  have  aeen,  penes  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden,  the  record  of  (be  trial  •! 
a  wlich,  who  was  baraed  at  Oucove.  She  wu  tried  la  the  manner  oboew 
meoUonad. 
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he  tiMNi^  might  be  acceptable  to  tbe  Tanlly,  to  vhose 
cenrice  he  had  devoted  himself..  His  name  Is  probably 
derifed  ftws  the  Portuni,  irhom  Genrase  of  Tilbury  de- 
tcTibes  thos: — "Eeee  enim  in  Angliadamfinef  guoMfam 
habmii,  dennones,  mfuam,  nesdo  diaerim,  an-  seeretm  et 
iynotm  generationilM  •ffigie*,  quos'Galli  NepiunoM,  Angli 
Portwuif  tunninant,    Isflis  imitnm  e$t  quod  simpUcitch 
tern  /brCvnarorum  colonorum  amplectwitur,  et  cum  noo 
tunuu  propter  domestieae  operas  agunt  vi^tltot ,  subiio 
elauMitjanuis  ad  ignem  ealifiunt,  et  ranuncultis  ex  sinu 
projeetatf  prumit  impotitoi  comedunt,  senUi  vuUu,  fade 
cerrugata,  sttOura  pusiUiy  dinUdium  polUeia  non  habenr' 
tst,   Ponnicuiis  coneertit  induuntur,  et  si  quid  geitann 
imnin  domo  fiierit,  out  oneroii operis tigendwn,  ad  ope- 
rmdum  se  jungymt,  eiHus  kumanm  facilitate  expediunt. 
Id  iUiM  inHtum  est,  ut  obeequi  possint  et  obesH  non  p09- 
lifif/— Otia.  Imp.  p.  980.    Id  every  respect,  saving  only 
the  feeding  upon  frogs,  which  was  probably  an  attrlbate  of 
the  Gallic  spirits  alone,  the  above  description  corresponds 
wUhlhat  of  the  Scottish  Brownie,  whose  very  name  is  a 
eomiiition,  in  all  probability,  of  Portunos.    But  the  Brow- 
flie,  althoagh,  like  Milton*s  lubbar  fiend,  he  loves  to  stretch 
himself  by  the  fire,*  does  not  drudge  from  the  hope  of  re- 
compense.   On  the  contrary,  so  delicate  is  his  attachment, 
that  tiie  offer  of  reward,  but  particularly  of  food,  infallibly 
occasions  his  disappearance  for  ever.*   We  learn  from  Olans 
Magnus,  that  spirits,  somewhat  similar  In  their  operations 
to  the  Brownie,  were  supposed  to  haunt  the  Swedish  mines. 
The  passage,  in  the  translation  of  1658,  runs  thus  :  "This 
is  coUerted  In  briefe,  that  in  northeme  kingdomes  there  are 
great  am^es  of  devils,  that  have  their  services,  wi^h  they 
perform  with  ihe  inhabitants  of  these  countries :  but  they 
•re  molt  ftti|seBtly  in  rocks  and  mines,  where  they  break, 
cleave,  aodaiake  them  hollow :  which  also  thrust  in  pitchers 
and  hacfcets,  and  careftilly  fit  wheels  and  screws,  whereby 
they  lie  dmwn  upwards ;  and  they  shew  themselves  to  the 
lihoifers,  when  they  list,  like  phanUsms  and  ghosts.*'    It 
no  improbable  conjecture,  that  the  Brownie  is  a 


legitimate  de8Cendanl\>Cthe  Tmt  FanniUaris  of  the  ancients. 

A  being;  totally  distlnot  from  those  hitherto  mentioned,  is 
the  Bogie,  #r  Goblin;  a  ft'eakish  spirit,  who  delights  rather 
to  perplex  and  fk-ighten  mankind,  than  either  to  serve,  or 
seriously  to  hurt  them.  This  is  the  Esprit  FoUH*oi  the 
French;  and  Puck,  or  Aahtn  Good  fellow,  though  enlisted 
by  Sfaakspeare  among  the  fairy  band  of  06eron,  properly 
helongrto  this  class «r  phantoms.  SheUycoat,  a  spirit,  who 
resides  in  the  waters,  and  has  given  his  name  to  many  a 
rock  and  stone  upon  the  Scottish  coast,  belongs  also  to  the 
clas3  of  bogles.^  When  he  appeared,  he  seemed  to  be 
decked  with  marine  productions,  and,  in  particular,  with 
shells,  whose  clattering  announced  his  approach.  From 
this  circumstance  he  derived  his  name.  He  may,  perhaps, 
be  Identified  with  the  goblin  of  the  northern  English,  which, 
in  the  towns  and  cities,  Durham  and  Newcastle  for  example, 
had  thenameofJ9arj)ftftfj(;4  but,  in  the  country  villages, 
was  more  frequently  termed  Brag.  He  usually  ended  his 
mischievous  frolics  wiift  a  horse-laogb. 

SheUycoat  must  not  be  confounded  with  Kelpy,  a  water- 
spirit  also,  but  of  a  much  more  powerful  and  malignant  nature . 
His  attributes  have  been  the  subject  of  a  poem  in  Lowland 
Scottish,  by  the.  learned  Dr.  Jameison  of  Edinburgh, 
which  adorns  the  pages  of  this  collection.  0(  Kelpy,  therefore, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  at  present. 

Of  all  these  classes  of  spirits  it  may  be,  in  genera],  ob- 
served, that  their  attachment  was  supposed  to  be  local,  and 
not  personal.  They  haunted  the  rock,  the  stream,  the 
ruined  castle,  without  regard  to  the  persons  or  families  to 
whom  the  property  belonged.  Hence  they  difRi^red  entirely 
from  that  species  of  spirits,  to  whom,  in  the  Highlands,  Is 
ascribed  the  guardianship,  or  superintendence,  of  a  parti- 
cular clan,  or  family  of  distinction ;  and  who,  perhaps  yet 
more  than  the  Brownie,  resemble  the  classic  household  gods. 
Thus,  In  a  MS.  history  of  Moray,  we  are  informed,  that  the 
family  of  Gurllnbeg  Is  haunted  by  a  spirit,  caUed  Garlin 
Bodacher;  that  of  the  Baron  of  Kinchardin,  by  Lamhdearg,s 
or  Redhand,  a  spectre,  one  of  whose  hands  is  as  red  as  blood ; 


■  **  how  the  dnidglBg  goblin  f  wet. 

To  earn  tbe  cretm<-bowl  daly  set ; 
Wbeo.  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 
Rls  shadowy  flail  had  thresh'd  the  corn. 
That  ten  day-lah'rers  could  not  end ; 
Tben  lies  him  down  tbe  lubbar  flend, 
Aod,  stretcb*d  out  all  tbe  chimney's  length. 
Basks  at  tbe  Ore  his  balry  strength ; 
And,  crop-full,  oat  of  doors  he  flings. 
Ere  the  first  cock  bis  matin  rings.** 

VAttigro. 

Whin  the  menials  In  a  Seoftlsh  hmlly  protracted  their  Tlgllf  aronnd  the 
tikhei  Arc,  Brownie,  weary  of  being  exdoded  tnm  tbe  midnight  hearth, 
iemetlmes  appeared  at  the  door,  seemed  to  watch  their  departure,  and  thos 
eJmoBbheJ  them  :~*'  Sang  a'  to  yoor  beds,  sira,  and  dlnoa  pot  out  the  wee 
IrtMhoeAlembere.]** 

*  It  Ifltotd  of  a  Brownie,  who  haunted  a  Border  family,  now  extinct,  thet 
tte  lady  having  fallen  unexpectedly  In  labour,  and  tbe  aerrant,  who  was 
erdered.lo  ride  to  fcdbargh  for  the  tagt-^mme,  showing  no  great  alertness 
la  leitiiig  oat,  the  familiar  spirit  sllpt  on  the  greatcoat  of  the  lingering  do- 
nestle,  rodo  to  tbo  town  on  the  laird's  best  horse,  and  returned  with  the 
midwife  e»  eroapt.  During  tbe  short  space  of  bis  absence,  tbe  Tweed, 
which  they  moat  necessarily  ford,  rose  to  a  dangerous  height.  Brownie, 
who  transported  bis  charge  with  all  tbe  rapidity  of  tbe  ghostly  lorer  of 
£e«arr,  was  not  to  be  stopped  by  this  obsucle.  He  plunged  in  nith  tbe  ler- 
flSed  oJd  ladTi  end  landed  her  in  safety  where  her  servioes  were  wanted. 
■avlag  pat  tbe  horse  Into  tbe  stable,  I  where  it  was  afterwards  found  in  a 
vafol  pilgbt, }  be  proceeded  to  the  room  of  tbe  serranl,  whose  duty  he  bad 
dbeharged  ;  aod,  flndlng  him  Just  In  the  act  of  drawing  on  bis  boots,^ 
aimlntstered  to  hhn  a  most  merciless  drubbing  with  Ms  own  horsewhip. 
itKh  an  important  sertlce  excited  the  gratltnde  of  the  laird ;  who  undsr- 
taadloff  that  Brownie  had  been  beard  to  ei^ress  a  wish  to  have  a  green 
coat,  ordered  a  vestment  of  ibM  cohNir  f»  be  made  and  left  In  bis  bauntj. 
hraoBle  look  away  the  gnen  coat,  but  was  neyer  seen  more.    We  may 


snppoee,  that,  tired  of  bis  domestic  drudgery,  he  went  in  his  new  Urery  to 
Join  the  f8lrtes.-5ee  Appendix^  No.  VI. 

The  last  Brownie  known  in  Ettrick  Forest,  resided  in  Bodsbeck,  a  wUd 
and  aolitary  spot,  near  the  bead  of  Moffat  Water,  where  he  exercised  his 
functions  undisturbed,  till  tbe  scrupulous  devotion  of  an  old  lady  induced 
her  to  hire  him  away,  as  It  was  termed,  by  placing  In  bis  haunt  a  porringer 
of  milk  and  a  piece  of  money.  After  receiving  this  bint  to  depart,  be  was 
beard  tbe  whole  night  to  howl  and  cry,  "  Farewell  to  bonnle  Bodsbeck  1 " 
which  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  for  ever.    I80a. 

Mr.  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Sbopberd,  has  written  a  tale,  in  which  the  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck  is  explained  as  being  one  of  tbe  fugitive  Camerouians.    i890. 

3  One  of  his  pranks  la  thus  narrated :  Two  men,  in  a  very  dark  nigbt, 
approaching  tbe  banks  of  the  Ettrick,  beard  a  dolefhl  voice  from  its  waves 
repeatedly  e^lalm-'*  Lost  I  Lostl*"  They  followed  tbe  sound,  which 
seemed  to  be  tbe  voice  of  a  drowning  person,  aod,  to  their  Inllnlte  astonish- 
ment, they  found  that  It  ascended  the  river.  8UII  they  coullDood,  during 
a  long  and  tempestuous  nigbt,  to  follow  the  cry  of  tbe  malicious  sprite ; 
and  arriving,  before  morning's  dawn,  at  tbe  very  sources  of  tbe  river,  tbe 
voice  was  now  beard  descending  tbe  opposite  side  of  tbe  mountain  in 
which  they  arise.  The  fatigued  and  deluded  travellers  now  relinquished 
tbe  pursuit;  and  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  they  heard  SheUycoat  ap- 
plauding, in  loud  bursts  of  laughter,  his  successful  roguery.  The  spirit  was 
supposed  particularly  to  haunt  the  old  house  of  Gorlnherry  situated  on  the 
river  flermltage,  In  Liddeadale. 

4  Tbia  to  a  sort  of  spirit  peculiar  to  those  towns.  He  haa  made  his  ap- 
pearance In  this  very  year  ( iSOO)  in  that  of  Tork,  If  the  vulgar  may  be  cre- 
dited, ma  name  te  derived  by  Oroae,  from  his  appearing  near  bars  or 
atilea,  but  leems  rather  to  come  f^om  ihe  oerman  Bahr-Gelst,  or  Spirit  off 
the  Bier. 

>  The  following  notice  of  Lamhdearg  oceura  In  another  account  of 
Strathspey,  opud  Macfliflaoe*s  MSS. :  -'•  There  Is  touch  talk  of  a  spirit  called 
ly-ery,  who  ftvqoents  the  Glenaaore.  Be  appears  with  a  red  hand,  in  tbo 
habit  of  a  soldier,  and ebailenges  men  to  flght  with  blm ;  as  lately  as  tOOO, 
be  fought  wllh  three  brothers,  one  aHer  another,  who  Ithmedlately  there* 
after  died.'* 
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diat  orTollocbgorm,  by  Sfoy  Kotilocft,  a  female  figure,  whose 
left  hand  and  arm  were  coTered  with  hair,  and  who  is  also  men- 
tioned in  Aubrey's  Miscellaniei,  pp.  811,S12,t8  a  familiar 
attendant  upon  the  clan  Grant.  These  superstitions  were 
so  ingrafted  in  the  popular  creed,  that  the  clerical  synods 
and  presbyteries  were  wont  to  talce  cognizance  of  them.' 

Yarious  other  superstitions,  regarding  magicians,  spells, 
prophecies,  etc.,  will  claim  our  attention  in  the  progress  of 
this  work.*  For  the  present,  therefore,  taking  the  advice 
of  an  old  Scottish  rhymer,  let  us 

**  Leave  bogles,  brownies,  grre  carllnges,  end  ghalsts.** ' 

Fty  ting  of  Pofwarl  and  Jf on  tgomery . 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  Borderers  next  engages  our 
attention.  That  the  revenues  of  the  chieftain  should  be  ex- 
pended in  rude  hospitality,  was  the  natural  result  of  his 
situation.  His  wealth  consisted  chiefly  in  herds  of  cattle, 
which  were  consumed  by  the  kinsmen,  Tassals,  and  follow- 
ers, who  aided  him  to  acquire  and  to  protect  them.^ 

We  learn  prom  Lesley,  that  the  Borderers  were  tempe- 
rate in  their  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  we  are  there- 
fore left  to  conjecture  how  they  occupied  the  time,  when 
winter,  or  when  accident,  confined  them  to  their  habita- 
tions. The  little  learning  which  existed  in  the  middle  ages, 
glimmered,  a  dim  and  dyiog  flame,  in  the  religious  houses, 
and  even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Its  beams  became 
more  widely  diffused,  they  were  f^r  ftom  penetrating  the 
recesses  of  the  Border  mountains.  The  tales  of  tradition, 
the  song,  with  the  pipe  or  harp  of  the  minstrel,  were  pro- 
bably the  sole  resources  agaiost  ennui,  during  the  short 
intervals  of  repose  from  military  adventure. 

This  brings  us  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent publication. 

Lesley,  who  dedicates  to  the  description  of  Border  man- 
ners a  chapter,  which  we  have  already  often  quoted,  no- 
tices particularly  the  taste  of  the  Marchmen  for  music  and 
ballad  poetry.    "  Placent  admodum  sUfi  sua  musica,  et 


rythvUds  suU  eantianihus,  quas  d$  nu^orum  swmm 
gestiSf  out  ingeniosis  predandi  preccmdive  straiagemaH' 
bus  ipsi  con/lnj/unt."— Lesubus,  in  eapite  ds  moribus 
eorum,  qui  Scotia  liniites  Angliatn  versus  ineoiunt.  The 
more  rude  and  wild  the  state  of  society,  the  more  general 
and  violent  is  the  impulse  received  from  poetry  and  nusle. 
The  muse,  whose  effUslons  are  the  amusement  of  a  very 
small  part  of  a  polished  hation,  records,  in  the  lays  of  ut- 
spiration,  the  history,  the  laws,  the  very  religion,  of  sa- 
vages.-^Where  the  pen  and  the  press  are  wanting,  the  flow 
of  numbers  Impresses  upon  the  memory  of  posterity  the 
deeds  and  sentiments  of  their  forefathers.  Verse  Is  naturaUy 
connected  with  music ;  and,  among  a  mde  people)  the  uoioa 
is  seldom  broken.    By  this  natural*  alliance,  the  lays, 
"steeped  in  the  stream  of  harmony,**  are  more  easfly  re- 
tained by  the  reciter,  and  produce  upon  his  audience  a 
more  Impressive  eflbct.  Hence,  there  has  hardly  been  teatf 
to  exist  a  nation  so  brutishly  rude,  as  not  to  listen  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  songs  of  their  bards,  recounting  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  forefathers,  recording  their  laws  and  monl 
precepts,  or  hymning  the  praises  of  their  deities.  Bat  where 
the  feelings  are  frequently  stretched  to  the  highest  pilcfa, 
by  the  Yicissitndes  of  a  life  of  danger  and  military  adven- 
ture, this  predisposition  of  a  savage  people,  to  admire  their 
own  rude  poetry  and  music,  is  heightened,  and  Its  tone  be- 
comes peculiarly  determined.    It  is  not  the  peaceful  HlDdi 
at  his  loom,  it  is  not  the  timid  Esquimaux  in  his  canoe,  whom 
we  must  expect  to  glow  at  the  war-song  of  Tyrtcus.    The 
music  and  the  poetry  of  each  country  must  keep  pace  with 
their  usual  tone  of  mind,  as  well  as  with  the  state  of  society. 
The  morality  of  their  composition  is  determined  by  the 
same  circumstances.    Those  themes  are  necessarily  chosen 
by  the  bard,  which  regard  the  favourite  exploits  of  the 
hearers;  and  he  celebrates  only  those  virtues  which  IhMBV 
infancy  he  has  been  taught  to  admire.    Hence,  as  remark- 
ed by  Lesley,  the  music  and  songs  of  the  Borderers  were 
of  a  military  nature,  and  celebrated  the  valour  and  saccesi 


'  Tbere  is  carreat.  Id  some  parts  of  Germany,  a  raodtal  sapersUUoo 
conceralng  tbe  Stilte  Yolk^  or  silent  people.  Tbese  tbey  suppose  to  be  at- 
tacbed  to  bouses  of  eminence,  and  to  consist  of  a  namber,  corresponding  to 
that  of  tbe  mortal  family,  eacb  person  of  wblcb  bas  thas  bis  representatire 
amongst  tbese  domesUc  spirits.  Wben  tbe  lady  of  tbe  family  bas  a  cblld, 
tbe  qoeen  of  tbe  silent  people  is  dellrered  In  tbe  same  momenL  Tbey  en- 
deavour to  glre  warning  wben  danger  approacbes  tbe  family,  assist  in 
wardlug  it  off,  and  are  sometimes  seen  to  weep  and  wring  tbelr  liands 
before  IneTitable  calamity. 

*  [  Tbe  reader  is  referred  to  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  Letters  on  Demonology  and 
Witcbcraft,  1830,  for  a  more  detailed  examination  of  most  of  tbe  supersti-^ 
Uons  bere  alluded  to.— Ed.  ] 

3  So  generally  were  tbese  tales  of  diablerie  tellered,  tbat  one  William 
Litbgow,  a  ^n  v/vanf,  wbo  appears  to  bave  been  a  native,  or  occasional 
Inbobitant,  of  Melrose,  is  celebrated  by  tbe  pot-companion  wbo  composed 
bis  elegy,  because 

''  He  was  good  compony  at  JeisU, 
And  wanton  wben  bo  came  to  feists. 
He  scom'd  tbe  converse  of  great  beasts. 

O'er  a  sbeep's  head ; 
Bt  IwglCd  Qi  eloriet  o^ovl  ghaieU ; 
Blytb  Willie's  dead  I  "* 
Watson's  SeotUek  J>oems,  Edio.  4706. 

4  we  may  form  some  idea  of  tbe  style  of  life  maintained  by  tbe  Border 
warriors,  from  tbeanecdoles,  banded  down  by  tradition, oonceruing  Walter 
Scott  of  Harden,  who  flonrisbed  towards  tbe  middle  of  tbe  stxteentb  century. 
Tbis  ancient  laird  was  a  renowned  freebooter,  and  used  to  ride  witb  a  no- 
meroos  band  of  followers.  Tbe  spoil,  wblcb  tbey  carried  off  from  England, 
or  from  tbelr  nelgbbonrs,  was  concealed  In  a  deep  and  impervious  glen,  on 
tbe  brink  of  wblcb  tbe  old  tower  of  Harden  is  situated.  From  tbence  tbe 
caUla  were  broogbt  out,  one  by  one,  as  they  were  wanted,  to  supply  tbe 
rode  and  plentiful  table  of  tbe  laird.  Wben  the  last  bullock  wu  killed  and 
devoured,  it  was  the  lady's  custom  to  piae*  on  tbe  table  a  dish,  wblcb,  on 
being  uncovered,  was  found  to  contain  a  pair  of  clean  spurs,  a  hint  to  tbe 
riders  that  they  must  shift  for  their  next  meal.  Upon  one  oocaslon,  wben 
tbe  village  herd  was  driving  out  tlie  caUle  to  paitore,  the  old  l«iFd  Iward 


bim  call  loudly,  to  drive  out  Barden'e  cow,  '*  JTarden's  eowT  echoed  Iha 
affronled  chief—"  is  U  come  to  tbat  pass?  by  my  faith,  tbey  ahali  sunesiT 
Harden's  ftye,"  (cows.)  Accordingly,  he  sounded  bis  bugle,  mounted  bis 
horse,  set  out  with  bis  followers,  and  returned  next  day  with  ''a  »ov  s/ 
iye,  and  a  baeeen'd  [brindled  J  bull.'*  On  hb  return  with  thU  pUsot 
prey,  be  paased  a  very  large  haystack.  It  occurred  to  tbe  provident  laird, 
tbat  this  would  be  extremely  convenient  to  fodder  bis  new  stock  ofeatils: 
bttt  as  no  means  of  transporting  It  were  obvious,  he  was  fain  to  taks  Istia 
of  It  with  this  apostrophe,  now  proverbial :  ''  By  my  soul,  bad  ye  balto« 
feet,  ye  should  not  stand  lang  there  I "  In  short,  as  Frolssarl  says  of  a  il* 
mUar  class  of  feudal  robbers,  nothing  came  amiss  to  them,  that  was  not  tss 
heavy,  or  loo  hot.  Tbe  same  mode  of  housekeeping  characterised  wt^ 
Border  families  on  both  sides.  A  MS.  quoted  In  Hi$tonf  of  Cumberle^ 
p.  406,  concerning  tbe  Gremes  of  Netherby,  and  others  of  that  dao,  roitf 
thus :— "They  were  all  stark  moss- troopers  and  arrant  thle^ras  :  both  la 
England  and  Scotland  outlawed :  yet  sometimes  connived  at,  because  tber 
gave  Intelligence  forth  of  ScoUand,  and  would  raise  400  horse  at  any  line, 
upon  a  raid  of  tbe  English  Into  Scotland.**  A  saying  is  recorded  of  a  mother 
of  this  clan  to  her  son,  ( which  Is  now  become  proverbial, )  *'  Bide  iouift 
[aowland,]  hougk'i  f  ike  pel ; "  that  Is,  the  last  place  of  beef  was  in  tbe  pot, 
and  therefore  It  was  high  Ume  for  blm  to  go  and  fetch  more.  To  such  nm 
might  with  Justice  be  applied  tbe  poet's  description  of  tbe  Cretan  wairlar, 
translated  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Leyden  :- 

*'  My  sword,  my  spear,  my  shaggy  shield, 

with  these  I  till,  with  tbese  1  sow ; 
With  these  I  reap  my  harvest  fleld, 

Tbe  only  waaltb  tbe  Gods  bestow : 
With  these  I  plant  the  purple  vine. 
With  these  I  press  the  lusdons  wine. 

My  sword,  my  spear,  my  shaggy  shield, 

Tbey  make  me  lord  of  all  below ; 

For  he  wbo  dreads  the  lance  to  wield. 

Before  my  shaggy  shield  most  bow. 

His  tanda,  his  vineyards,  must  resign ; 

.  And  aU  that  cowards  have  is  mlne."« 

BvbrUie  ((V.  itknenm.\ 
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of  ibdr  predatory  expedltioDS.    Bazing,  like  Sliak8peare*8 
I      pirate,  the  eiglith  commandmeDt  from  the  decalogue,  the 
I      minstrels  praised  Uieir  chleftaiDS  for  the  very  exploits,  against 
\      which  the  taws  of  the  oountry  denounced  a  capital  doom. 
I      An  outlawed  freebooter  was  to  them  a  more  interesting  per- 
,      son  than  the  King  of  Scotland  exerting  legal  power  to  pn- 
,      nish  his  depredations ;  and  when  the  characters  are  con- 
trasted, the  latter  Is  always  represented  as  a  mthless  and 
sangQlnary  tyrant.    Spenser's  description  of  the  hards  of 
I       Ireland  applies,  in  some  degree,  to  our  ancient  Border 
poets.   "  There  is,  among  the  Irish,  a  certain  kinde  of  peo- 
,       pie  called  t>ardes,  which  are  to  them  instead  of  poets ; 
whoie  profession  is  to  set  forth  the  praises  or  dispraises  of 
men,  in  tlieir  poems  or  rhymes ;  the  which  are  had  in  such 
high  regard  or  esteem  amongst  them,  that  none  dare  dis- 
please them,  for  fear  of  running  into  reproach  through 
their  ofTenoe,  and  to  be  made  infamous  in  the  mouths  of  all 
men ;  fbr  their  Terses  are  taken  up  with  a  general  applause, 
and  usually  sung  at  all  feasts  and  meetings,  by  certain  other 
persons,  whose  proper  Ainction  that  is,  who  also  receive, 
for  the  same,  great  rewardes  and  reputation  amongst  them.** 
Spenser,  having  bestowed  due  praise  upon  the  poets,  who 
SQDg  the  praises  of  the  good  and  virtuous,  informs  us,  that 
the  bards,  on  the  contrary,  "seldom  use  to  choose  unto 
themselves  the  doings  of  good  men  for  the  arguments  of 
their  poems ;— but  whomsoever  they  finde  to  be  most  licen- 
tious of  life,  most  bold  and  lawless  In  his  doings,  most  dan- 
gerous and  desperate  in  all  parts  of  disobedience,  and  re- 
bellious disposition,  him  they  set  up  and  glorify  in  their 
rfaythmes ;  him  they  praise  to  the  people,  and  to  young  men 
make  an  example  to  follow.**—"  Eudoxu$—l  marvail  what 
kind  ot  speedies  they  can  find,  or  what  fiices  they  can  put 
on,  to  praise  such  bad  persons,  as  live  so  lawlessly  and  li- 
centiously upon  stealths  and  spoyles,  as  most  of  them  do ;  or 
how  they  can  think  that  any  good  mind  will  applaud  or  ap- 
prove (he  same  ?  **  In  answer  to  this  question,  IrencBus,  after 
marking  the  giddy  and  restless  disposition  of  the  ill-educated 
youth  of  Ireland,  which  made  them  prompt  to  receive  evil 
counsel,  adds,  that  such  a  person,  "  if  he  shall  find  any  to 
praise  him.  and  to  give  him  any  encouragement,  as  those 
boards  and  rhythmers  do,  for  little  reward,  or  share  of  a 
stolen  cow. '  then  waxeth  he  most  insolent,  and  half-mad, 
with  the  love  of  himself  and  his  own  lewd  deeds.    And  as 
for  words  to  set  forth  such  lewdness,  it  is  hard  for  them  to 
to  give  a  goodly  and  painted  show  thereunto,  borrowed 
even  from  the  praises  which  are  proper  to  virtue  itself. 
As  ot  a  most  notorious  thief,  and  wicked  outlaw,  which 
bad  lived  all  his  lifetime  of  spoils  and  robberies,  one  of 
their  bardes.  In  his  praise,  will  say,  'that  he  was  none 
of  the  idle  milk-sops  that  were  brought  up  by  the  fireside, 
but  that  most  of  his  days  he  spent  In  arms,  and  valiant  en- 
terprises ;  that  he  never  did  eat  his  meat  before  he  had  won 
it  with  his  sword ;  that  he  lay  not  all  night  slugging  in  his 
cabin  under  his  mantle,  but  used  commonly  to  keep  others 
waking  to  defend  their  lives,  and  did  light  his  candle  at  the 
flames  of  their  houses  to  lead  him  in  the  darkness ;  that 
the  day  was  his  night,  and  the  night  his  day  ;  that  he  loved 


not  to  be  long  wooing  of  wenches  to  yield  to  him ;  but, 
where  he  came,  he  took  by  force  the  spoil  of  other  men's 
love,  and  left  but  lamentations  to  their  lovers ;  that  his  music 
was  not  tlie  harp,  nor  lays  of  love,  but  [the  cries  of  people, 
and  clashing  of  armour;  and,  finally,  that  he  died,  not 
bewailed  of  many,  but  made  many  wail  when  he  died,  that 
dearly  bought  his  death.  *  Do  not  you  think,  Eudoxus,  that 
many  of  these  praises  might  be  applied  to  men  of  best  de- 
serts? Yet  are  they  all  yielded  to  a  most  notable  traitor, 
and  amongst  some  of  the  Irish  not  smally  accounted  of.*'— 
StatB  of  Ireland.  The  same  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
so  well  pointed  out  by  Spenser,  as  dictating  the  topics  of  the 
Irish  bards,  tuned  the  Border  harps  to  the  praise  of  an  out- 
lawed Armstrong,  or  Murray. 

For  similar  reasons,  flowing  from  the  state  of  society,  the 
reader  must  not  expect  to  find.  In  the  Border  ballads,  re- 
fined sentiment,  and,  far  less,  elegant  expression ;  although 
the  style  of  such  compositions  has,  in  modern  hands,  been 
found  highly  susceptible  of  both.  But  passages  might  be 
pointed  out,  in  which  the  rude  minstrel  has  melted  In  na- 
tural pathos,  or  risen  into  rude  energy.  Even  where  these 
graces  are  totally  wanting,  the  interest  of  the  stories  them- 
selves, and  the  curious  picture  of  manners  which  they  fre- 
quently present,  authorize  them  to  claim  some  respect  from 
the  public.  But  it  is  not  the  Editor's  present  intention  to 
enter  upon  a  history  of  Border  poetry ;  a  subject  of  great 
difficulty,  and  which  the  extent  of  his  information  does  not 
as  yet  permit  him  to  engage  in.  He  will,  therefore,  now  lay 
before  the  reader  the  plan  of  the  present  publication ;  point- 
ing out  the  authorities  from  which  his  materials  are  derived, 
and  slightly  noticing  the  nature  of  the  difl'erent  classes  into 
which  he  has  arranged  them. 

The  Miif  STBBL8T  of  the  Scottish  Boboeb  contains  Three 
Classes  of  Poems: 

I.  HNTOBICAL  B4tLAM. 

II.  BOM  Afrric. 

III.  IHITATIOIIS  or  JBUt  COMrOtlTIORS  BT  MODBIH  ACTIOHS. 

The  Historical  Ballad  relates  events,  which  we  either 
know  actually  to  have  taken  place,  or  which  at  least, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  poetical 
tradition,  we  may  readily  oonceive  to  have  had  some  foun- 
dation in  history.  For  reasons  already  mentioned,  such 
ballads  were  early  current  upon  the  Border.  Barbour  in- 
forms us.  that  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  rehearse  the  ac- 
count of  a  victory,  gained  in  Eskdale  over  the  English,  because 

-*'WbaM  llks,  tbal  mar  her 
TouDg  weoon,  whao  Uial  wlU  play, 
Syng  U  omoDg  tbalm  Ilk  day." 

Tht  Bruets  book  ivl. 

Godscrod  also,  in  his  history  of  the  House  of  Douglas, 
written  in  the  reign  of  James  YI.,  alludes  more  than  once 
to  the  ballads  current  upon  the  Border,  in  which  the  ex- 
ploits of  those  heroes  were  celebrated.  Such  is  the  passage 
relating  to  the  death  of  William  Douglas,  Lord  of  Liddes- 
dale,  slain  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  his  kinsman,  his  godson, 
and  his  chief.*    Similar  strains  of  himentation  were  poured 


■  Tlw  reward  oTUm  Welab  bards,  and  porbapt  of  tboie  upon  the  Border, 
WM  Tery  slmUar.  It  was  enacted  by  Dowel  Dba,  tbat  If  tbe  klog's  bard 
played  before  a  body  of  warriort,  upon  a  predatory  eicnrslon,  be  sboold 
receive.  In  recompense,  tbe  best  cow  wblcb  Um  party  carried  ^ft,-Ugt$ 
WmlUm,  1. 1,  cap.  19. 

*  **Ttie  Lord  of  Uddasdale  being  at  bis  pasdme,  bnnUng  In  Ettrick 
Forest,  U  beset  by  William,  Eari  of  Douglas,  and  sacb  as  be  had  ordaloed 
far  tbe  porpose,  and  there  assailed,  wounded,  and  slain,  beside  Galcswood, 
In  tbe  yeer  1353,  upon  a  Jealousy  tbat  the  Earl  had  conceived  of  bim  nllb 
bia  iedy,  as  tbe  report  goeth :  for  so  sayetb  tbe  old  song, 

*V  Tbe  Connteai  of  Douglas  ool  of  bar  bower  sbe  came. 


And  loudly  there  that  sbe  did  call- 
It  Ufor  tbe  Lord  of  Liddesdale, 
Tbat  I  let  all  these  tears  down  Ml.* 

'*  Tbe  song  also  dedaretb,  how  sbe  did  wrtte  her  lore-letters  to  Liddesdale, 
to  dissuade  him  ttwa  that  bunting.  It  tells  Ukewise  tbe  manner  of  tbe 
taking  or  his  men,  and  bis  own  killing  at  Oaleswood ;  and  bow  he  was 
carried  the  flrst  night  to  Linden  kirk,  a  mile  from  Selkirk,  and  was  burled 
In  tbe  Abbey  of  Melrose."- Oonsciort,  vol.  1.  p.  144,  Ed.  tl48. 

Some  fragments  of  this  ballad  are  still  current,  and  wUI  be  found  In  tbe 
ensuing  work. 
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i»y  the  Border  poets  over  the  tomb  of  the  Hero  of  Otter- 
boame ;  and  over  the  onfortuDate  yoaths,  who  were  dragged 
to  an  ignominious  death,  from  the  very  table  at  which 
they  partoolc  of  the  hospitality  of  their  sovereign.  The  only 
stanza  preserved  of  this  last  ballad  is  uncommonly  ani- 
mated: 

"  Edlnbargb  castle,  toiiiie«  and  toore, 
God  grant  thou  sink  for  slone  I 
And  that  even  for  tlie  black  dinonre* 
Erl  Dooglas  gattheivln.*' 

Who  will  not  regret,  with  the  Editor,  that  compositions 
of  such  interest  and  antiquity  should  be  now  irrecoverable? 
But  it  is  the  nature  of  popular  poetry,  as  of  popular  ap- 
plause, perpetually  to  shift  with  the  objects  of  the  time;  and 
it  is  the  frail  chance  of  recovering  some  old  manuscript, 
which  <;an  alone  gratify  our  curiosity  regarding  the  earlier 
efforts  of  the  Border  Muse.  Some  of  her  later  strains, 
composed  during  the  sixteenth  century,  have  survived  even 
to  the  present  day;  but  the  recollection  of  them  has,  of  late 
years,  become  like  that  of  a  "  tale  which  was  told.**  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  these  northern  tales  appear  to  have 
been  popular  even  in  London ;  for  the  learned  Mr.  Ritson 
has  obligingly  pointed  out  to  me  the  following  passages, 
respecting  the  noted  ballad  of  Dicko'  the  Cow;  "Dicko* 
the  Cow,  that  mad  demi-lance  Northern  Borderer,  who 
plaid  his  prizes  with  the  Lord  Jockey  so  bravely.**— Nasi[b*s 
Have  with  you  to  Saffren-WcUden,  or  Gdbriell  Harvey's 
Hunt  it  up.— 1596,  ito.  Epistle  Dedicatorie,  Sig.  A.  8. 
6.  And  in  a  list  of  books,  printed  for,  and  sold  by  P. 
Brocksby  (1688,)  occurs  "Dick-a-the-Cow,  containing  north 
country  songs.**  >  Gould  this  collection  have  been  found.  It 
would  probably  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  present 
publication ;  but  the  editor  has  been  obliged  to  draw  his 
materials  chiefly  ft*om  oral  tradition. 

Something  may  be  still  found  in  the  Border  cottages,  re- 
sembling the  scene  described  by  Pennicuick  :— 

**  On  a  winter's  night  my  granunm  spinning, 
To  mak  a  web  of  good  Scots  linen ; 
Her  stool  belog  placed  next  to  the  cblmley, 
(  For  she  was  aold,  and  saw  right  dimly, ) 
My  lucky-dad,  an  honest  whig. 
Was  telHag  tales  of  Bothwell-brig ; 
He  coold  not  miss  to  mind  the  attempt. 
For  be  was  silting  pu'lng  hemp ; 
My  annt,  whom  nane  dare  say  has  no  grace. 
Was  reading  In  the  Pilgrim's  Progress; 
The  melkle  lasker,  Daf  le  Dallas, 
Was  telling  blads  of  William  Wallace ; 
My  mllber  bade  her  second  son  say. 
What  he'd  by  heart  of  Darle  Lindsay  : 
Onr  herd,  whom  all  folks  bate  that  knows  him, 
Wasbosy  banting  In  bis  bosom; 

The  bairns  and  oyes  were  all  wUhtn  doors : 
'  The  yoongpst  of  as  chewing  dnders. 
And  all  the  aoU  anes  telling  wonders.** 

Pbrricoicx's  Poems,  p.  7. 

The  causes  of  the  preservation  of  these  songs  have  either 


entirely  ceased,  or  are  gradually  decaying.  Whether  they 
were  originally  the  composition  of  minstrels,  professing  the 
Joint  arts  of  poetry  and  music;  or  whether  they  were  the 
occasional  effusions  of  some  self-taught  bard,  is  a  qoesUoD 
Into  which  I  do  not  here  mean  to  enquire.  But  it  Is  certaio, 
that,  till  a  very  late  period,  the  pipers,  of  whom  there  wis 
one  attached  to  each  Border  town  of  note,  and  whose  office 
was  often  hereditary,  were  the  great  depositaries  of  oral, 
and  particularly  of  poetical,  tradition.  About  spring  time, 
and  after  harvest,  it  was  the  custom  of  these  musicians  to 
make  a  progress  through  a  particular  district  of  the  country. 
The  music  and  the  tale  repaid  their  lodging,  and  they  were 
usually  gratified  with  a  donation  of  seed  com.*  This  order 
of  minstrels  is  alluded  to  in  the  comic  song  of  Maggy  Im- 
der,  who  thus  addresses  a  piper— 

»  Live  ye  apo*  the  Border?  ** 

By  means  of  these  men,  much  traditional  poetry  was  pre- 
served, which  must  otherwise  have  perished.  Other  iUoe- 
rants,  not  professed  musicians,  found  their  welcome  to  their 
nighfs  quarters  readily  ensured  by  their  knowledge  In  le- 
gendary lore.  John  Grsme,  of  Sowport,  in  Cumberlsiid, 
commonly  called  The  Long  Quaker,^  a  person  of  this  iatter 
description,  was  very  lately  alive;  and  several  of  the  songs, 
now  published,  have  been  taken  down  from  his  recitation. 
The  shepherds  also,  and  aged  persons,  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Border  mountains,  frequentlv  remember  and  repeat  the 
warlike  songs  of  their  fathers.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  in  what  are  called  the  South  Highlands,  wbere.  In 
many  instances,  the  same  families  have  occupied  the  same 
possessions  for  centuries. 

It  is  chiefly  from  this  latter  source  that  the  Editor  has 
drawn  his  materials,  most  of  which  were  collected  many 
years  ago,  during  his  early  youth.4  But  he  has  been  enabled, 
in  many  instances,  to  supply  and  correct  the  deficiencies  of 
his  own  copies,  firom  a  collection  of  Border  songs,  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  work,  under  the  title  of  GlenriddelVt 
MS,  This  was  compiled  firom  various  sources,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Riddell  of  Glenriddell,  a  sedulous  Border  antiquary, 
and,  since  his  death,  has  become  the  property  of  Mr.  Jollie, 
bookseller  at  Carlisle,  to  whose  liberality  the  Editor  owes 
the  use  of  it.  while  preparing  this  work  for  the  press.  No 
liberties  have  been  taken,  either  with  the  recited  or  written 
copies  of  these  ballads,  farther  than  that,  where  they  dis- 
agreed, which  is  by  no  means  unusual,  the  Editor,  is  Jus- 
tice to  the  author,  has  uniformly  preserved  what  seemed  to 
him  the  best  or  most  poetical  reading  of  the  passage.  Such 
discrepancies  must  very  frequently  occur,  whereyer  poetry 
is  preserved  by  oral  tradition;  for  the  reciter,  making  it  a 
uniform  principle  to  proceed  at  all  hazards,  is  very  often, 
when  his  memory  fails  him,  apt  to  substitute  large  portions 
from  some  other  tale,  altogether  distinct  from  that  which 
he  has  commenced.  Besides,  the  prejudices  of  clans  and  of 
districts  have  occasioned  variations  in  the  mode  of  telling 


•  Tbe  Sdkirksblre  ballad  of  Tamlant  seems  also  to  bave  been  well  known 
In  England.  Among  tbe  popniar  beroes  of  romance,  enumerated  In  tbe 
Introdaction  to  tbe  blstery  of  » Torn  Thwnbe,''  (London,  4024,  bL  letter,) 
oocars  *'  Tom  a  Lin,  tbe  deiU's  supposed  bastard."  Tbere  Is  a  parody  open 
Uie  same  ballad  In  tbe  "^  Plnder  of  Wakefield;'  ( London,  4824.) 

>  Tbese  town-pipers,  an  Institution  or  great  antlqalty  upon  tbe  Borders, 
were  certainly  tbe  last  remains  of  tbe  minstrel  race.  Bobln  Baslie,  town- 
piper  ofledburgb,  perhaps  the  last  of  tbe  order,  died  nine  or  ten  years  ago; 
bis  family  was  supposed  to  bave  held  the  offlce  for  about  three  centuries. 
Old  age  had  rendered  Robin  a  wretched  performer ;  bat  be  knew  seTeral 
old  songs  and  tnnes,  which  haTe  probably  died  along  with  bim.  Tbe  town- 
plpere  recelred  a  livery  and  salary  from  tbe  community  to  which  they  be- 
longed ;  and.  In  some  burghs,  they  bad  a  smaU  allotment  of  land,  called 
the  Piper's  CrofL  For  further  particulars  regarding  them,  see  InlroiueUon 
to  Comptaynt  of  Scotland^  Bdlnbargh,  4801,  p.  142.   ( 1802.) 


3  This  person,  perhaps  the  last  of  our  protessad  ballad  reciters,  dM 
since  tbe  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  He  was  by  profiBi- 
sion  an  Itinerant  cleaner  of  clocks  and  watches;  but  a  stentorian  Toioe,aDd 
tenacions  memory,  qnalifled  bim  eminently  for  remembering  accuratdy* 
and  reciUog  with  energy,  tbe  Border  gathering  songs  and  tales  of  war. 
Bis  memory  was  latterly  much  impaired ;  yet,  the  number  of  verses  wbldi 
be  could  pour  forth,  and  the  animation  of  his  tone  and  gesture,  formed  a 
most  extraordinary  contrast  to  bis  extreme  flsebleness  of  person,  and  do- 
tage of  mind.    (iStO.) 

4  L  Tbere  Is  in  the  library  at  Abbotsford  a  collection  of  baUads.  V**^ 
printed  broadsides,  partly  in  MS.,  in  six  smaU  Tolumes,  which,  from  tbs 
handwriting,  must  bare  been  fbrmed  by  Sir  Walter  ScoU  while  ha  wsa  at- 
tending the  earlier  daaiei  of  Edinbniith  College.— En.  ] 
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the  same  story.  Some  amngement  was  also  occasionally 
neoessarj*  to  recover  the  rhyme,  which  was  often,  by  the 
igDorance  of  the  reciters,  transposed,  or  thrown  into  the 
middle  of  tb6  line.  With  these  freedoms,  which  were  es- 
sentially necessary,  to  remove  obvious  corruptions,  and  fit 
the  ballads  for  the  press,  the  Editor  presents  them  to 
the  pobllc,  under  the  complete  assurance  that  they  carry 
with  them  the  most  indisputable  marks  of  their  authenti- 
city. 

The  sme  obeervations  apply  to  the  Second  Class,  here 
tenned  KoaANTic  Ballads,  intended  to  comprehend  such 
legends  as  are  current  upon  the  Border,  relating  to  ficti- 
Uoas  snd  marvellous  adventures.  Such  were  the  tales 
viUi  which  the  fHends  of  Spenser  strove  to  beguile  his  In- 
disposition :— 

**  Same  toM  of  Mlct,  and  their  paramoim ; 
SMM  or  brare  knlghis,  and  tbefr  reoowoed  fqalrei ; 
Some  or  tbe  blrles,  aod  their  atraoge  atiirea. 
And  aomeorgianta,  hard  to  be  beUered/* 

Theie,  carrying  with  them  a  general,  and  not  merely  a 
loot  literest,  are  much  more  extensively  linown  among  the 
jKisutry  of  Scotland  than  the  Border-raid  ballads,  the  fame 
of  wUcfa  is  in  general  confined  to  the  mountains  where 
they  were  originally  composed.  Hence,  it  has  been  easy  to 
collect  these  tales  of  romance,  to  a  number  much  greater 
thin  the  Editor  has  chosen  to  Insert  in  this  publication.  > 
With  this  class  are  now  intermingled  some  lyric  pieces, 
tod  some  ballads,  which,  though  narrating  real  events, 
hiTc  no  direct  reference  to  Border  history  or  manners.  To 
the  politeness  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Herd  of  Edinburgh,  who 
put  brth  the  first  classical  collection  of  Scottish  songs  and 
baUa^  the  Editor  is  indebted  for  the  use  of  his  MSS., 
containing  songs  and  ballads,  published  and  unpublished, 
to  the  number  of  ninety  and  upwards.  To  ;thls  collection 
(ttqami  references  are  made  in  the  course  of  the  following 
psg».  Tvo  books  of  ballads,  in  MS.,  have  also  been  com- 
raaojctted  to  me  by  my  learned  and  respected  friend, 
Akxander  Eraser  Ty  tier,  Esq.  •  I  take  the  liberty  of  tran- 
scribing Mr.  Tytler*s  memorandum  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  they  came  Into  his  hands.  "  My  father )  got  the 
Ibltowfag  songs  from  an  old  friend,  M»  Thomas  Gordon, 
ProfeMor  of  Philosophy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  The 
foUowiDf  extract  of  a  letter  of  the  Professor  to  me  explains 
how  he  came  by  them :— 'An  aunt  of  my  children,  Mrs. 
Farqobat,  now  dead,  who  was  married  to  the  proprietor  of 
amalleatate,  near  the  sources  of  the  Dee,  in  Braemar,  a 
9wd  old  womao,  who  had  spent  the  best  part  of  her  life 
iooDg  flocks  and  herds,  resided  In  her  latter  days  in  the 


town  of  Aberdeen.  She  was  possessed  of  a  most  tenacious 
memory,  which  retained  all  the  songs  she  had  heard  from 
nurses  and  country-women  in  that  sequestered  part  of  the 
country.  Being  maternally  fond  of  my  children,  when 
young,  she  had  them  much  about  her,  and  delighted  them 
with  her  songs  and  tales  of  chivalry.  My  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Brown,  at  Falkland,  is  blest  with  a  memory  as 
good  as  her  aunt,  and  has  almost  the  whole  of  her  songs  by 
heart.  In  conversation,  I  mentioned  them  to  your  father, 
at  whose  request  my  grandson,  Mr.  Scott,  wrote  down  a 
parcel  of  them  as  his  aunt  sung  them.  Being  then  but 
a  mere  novice  in  music,  he  added.  In  the  copy,  such 
musical  notes  as,  he  supposed,  might  give  your  father  some 
notion  of  the  airs,  or  rather  lilts,  to  which  they  were 
sung.* " 

From  this  curious  and  valuable  collection,  the  Editor  ha» 
procured  very  material  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  it 
contains  many  beautiful  legendary  poems,  of  which  he  could 
not  avail  himself,  as  they  seemed  to  be  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  bards  of  Angus  and  Aberdeenshire.  But  the 
copies  of  such  as  were  known  on  the  Borders,  have  furnish- 
ed him  with  various  readings,  and  with  supplementary 
stansas,  which  he  has  frequent  opportunities  to  acknow- 
ledge. The  MSS.  are  cited  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Brown 
of  Falkland,  the  Ingenious  lady,  to  whose  taste  and  memory 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  tales  which 
they  contain.  4  The  other  authorities,  which  occur  during 
the  work  are  particularly  referred  to.  Much  information 
has  been  communicated  to  the  Editor,  from  various  quar- 
ters, since  the  work  was  first  published,  of  which  he  has 
availed  himself,  to  correct  and  enlarge  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions. 

In  publishing  both  classes  of  Ancient  Ballads,  the  Editor 
has  excluded  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  common 
collections  of  this  nature,  unless  in  one  or  two  instances, 
where  he  conceived  it  possible  to  give  some  novelty,  by  his- 
torical or  critical  illustration. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Editor  to  have  given  these 
songs  an  appearance  of  more  indisputable  antiquity,  by 
adopting  the  rude  orthography  of  the  period  to  which  he  is 
inclined  to  refer  them.  But  this  (unless  when  MSS.  of  an- 
tiquity can  be  referred  to)  seemed  too  arbitrary  an  exertion 
of  the  privileges  of  a  publisher,  and  must,  besides,  have  un- 
necessarily increased  the  difficulties  of  many  readers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken,  never  to 
reject  a  word  or  phrase,  used  by  a  reciter,  however  uncouth 
or  antiquated.  Such  barbarisms,  which  stamp  upon  the 
tales  their  age  and  their  nation,  should  be  respected  by  an 


'  Mr.  Bahert  JamloeoB,  of  HaccMleld,  a  ganlleman  of  literary  aod  poetl- 
ol  aoonplisiiiiwnta,  waa,  fer  knne  yeara,  employed  In  a  otimpUalioo  or 
tcmiak  hOlad  poetry,  which  w aa  poblUhed  lo  480S.  1  iberefore,  u  far  as 
tic  DaisreoT  07  work  permitted,  aednloosly  OToided  aoticlpalf  ag  any  of  hU 
■aloijig :  anS  llie  cartooa  reader  will  fled  In  his  collection  aome  Import 
ini  H«M  oa  Um  bMory  of  SooCtlah  Soog,  derived  tnm  comperlog  it  with 
ihafeeaadorifccScaBdlnaTlana.   (iSlOO 

'  Btm  a  oeBatorlof  the  College  of  loatioe,  by  the  UUe  of  Lonl  Wood- 
hMaiee.    itlS.— How  deceaaed.   H820.) 

*  WUUam  TyiJ«r,  Baq.  tbe  Ingentooa  defender  of  Qneen  Vary,  and  author 
ala  MiarrtaKoa  «poa  8eoUi9k  JTsWe,  which  does  bonoar  to  his  memory. 

^  [To  this  lady,  Mr.  Jamlown  alao  acknowledges  bto  obligations  for  si- 
■Ov  aaslalaoea,  in  the  following  terms : 

*  Fer  tbe  grouiiJwork  of  this  collection,  and  fbr  the  greater  and  more 
wiiaMe  part  of  Ifaa  popolar  and  romantic  Ulea  which  It  conUlns,  the  pub- 
ic are  iadeMed  to  Mrs.  Brown  of  Falkland.  Besides  the  largo  supply  of 
WMb,  lakeo  down  from  her  own  reclutlon  nuoy  years  ago,  by  Professor 
Sbm  or  Aherdeeo-lo  1S0O,  1  paid  an  ancxpected  Tisit  to  Mra.  Brown,  at 
bfwt,  wbera  sbo  then  happened  to  be  for  health,  and  wrote  down,  from 
kKranpceoaadltated  repetition,  about  a  doaeo  pieces  more,  most  of  which 
vlB  be  ItaDd  in  my  work,  several  others,  which  I  had  not  time  to  Uke 
'MB,  wtra  ailerwardi  tnoamUted  to  dm  by  Mrs.  Drown  berself  aod  by 


ber  late  highly  respectable  and  worthy  husband,  the  Rev^  Dr.  Brown. 
Every  person  who  peruses  tbe  foUowlog  sheets,  will  see  bow  much  I  owe 
to  Mrs.  Brown,  and  to  ber  nephew,  my  mnrb-esteemed  IHend,  ProDssmr 
Scott ;  and  It  reals  with  me  to  ffael,  that  I  owe  them  much  more  for  the  seal 
and  spirit  which  thoy  have  manifested,  than  even  for  the  valuable  commn- 
nlcalloos  which  they  have  made. 

*'  As  to  tbe  autkenUeiip  of  tbe  pieces  themselves,  they  are  as  authentic  as 
traditionary  poetry  can  be  expected  to  be ;  and  their  being  more  entire  than 
most  other  such  pieces  are  found  to  be,  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  ih)m 
the  circumstance  that  there  are  few  persons  of  Mrs.  Brown's  abilities  aod 
education,  that  repeat  popular  ballade  from  memory.  She  lesmt  most  of 
them  before  she  was  twelve  years  old,  Ihim  old  women  and  mald-aervants: 
What  slie  once  learnt  she  nevw  forgot;  aod  such  were  her  curiosity  and  in- 
dustry, that  she  was  not  contented  with  merely  knowing  the  st4N7,  accord- 
log  to  one  way  ofteUlog,  but  studied  to  acquire  all  the  varieties  of  the  same 
tale  which  she  could  meet  with,  in  some  Instances,  these  different  resdlnga 
may  have  Insensibly  mixed  with  each  other,  aod  produced  fh>m  various 
disjointed  ftagmenta,  a  whole,  such  as  redters,  whose  meoaories  aod  Judg- 
ments are  leas  perfect,  can  seldom  produce :  but  this  must  be  the  case  In  all 
poetry,  which  depends  for  Us  aaUieaUcity  00  oral  tradition  a!one.**'Fre- 
fac$  to  JnUtwiCi  Balladi.  j 
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editor,  as  the  hardy  emblem  of  his  country  was  venerated 
by  the  Poet  of  Scotland  : 

"  The  Foagh  bor-tbMle  spreadlog  wide 
Amaog  the  bearded  beer, 
I  tamed  the  weeder-cllp*  adde. 
And  spared  (be  symbol  dear.'*— Bobh*. 

The  meaning  of  such  obsolete  words  is  usually  giren  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  For  explanation  of  the  more  com- 
mon peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  dialect,  the  English  reader 
is  referred  to  the  excellent  glossary  annexed  to  the  best  edi- 
tions of  Bums's  worhLS. 

The  Third  Glass  of  Ballads  are  announced  to  the  public, 
as  Modern  Iuitatioits  of  the  Ancient  style  of  composition, 
in  that  department  of  poetry ;  and  they  are  founded  upon 
such  traditions,  as  ve  may  suppose  in  the  elder  times  would 
have  employed  the  harps  of  the  minstrels.  This  kind  of 
poetry  has  been  supposed  capable  of  uniting  the  vigorous 
numbers  and  wild  fiction,  which  occasionally  charm  us  in 
the  ancient  ballad,  with  a  greater  equality  of  versification, 
and  elegance  of  sentiment,  than  we  can  expect  to  find  in  the 
works  of  a  rude  age.  But  upon  my  ideas  of  the  nature  and 
difficulty  of  such  imitations,  I  ought  In  prudence  to  be  si- 
lent ;  lest  I  resemble  the  dwarf,  who  brought  with  him  a 
standard  to  measure  his  own  stature.  1  may,  however,  hint 
at  the  difference,  not  always  attended  to,  betwixt  the  le- 
gendary poems  and  real  Imitations  of  the  old  ballad  ;  the 
reader  will  find  specimens  of  both  in  the  modem  part  of 
this  collection.  The  legendary  poem,  called  Glenfinlcu/ 
and  the  ballad,  entitled  the  Eve  of  St.  John,  were  designed 
as  examples  of  the  difference  betwixt  these  two  kinds  of 
composition. 

It  would  have  the  appearance  of  personal  vanity,  were 
the  Editor  to  detail  the  assistance  and  encouragement  which 
he  has  received,  during  his  undertaking,  trom  some  of  the 
first  literary  characters  of  our  age.  The  names  of  Steuart, 
Mackenzie,  Ellis,  Gurrie,  and  Rltson,  with  many  others, 
are  talismans  too  powerful  to  be  used,  for  bespeaking  the 
world's  favour  to  a  collection  of  old  songs;  even  although  a 
veteran  bard  has  remarked  "  that  both  the  great  poet  of 
Italian  rhyme,  Petrarch,  and  our  Ghaucer,  and  other  of  the 
upper  house  of  the  Muses,  have  thought  their  canzons  ho- 
noured in  the  title  of  a  ballad."  To  my  ingenious  firiend. 
Dr.  John  Leyden,  >  my  readers  will  at  once  perceive  that  I 
lie  under  extensive  obligations,  for  the  poetical  pieces  with 
which  he  has  permitted  me  to  decorate  my  compilation; 
but  I  am  yet  further  indebted  to  him  for  his  uniform  assis- 
tance, in  collecting  and  arranging  materials  for  the  work.* 

In  the  Notes  and  occasional  Dissertations,  it  has  been  my 
object  to  throw  together,  perhaps  without  a  sufficient  at^ 
tention  to  method,  a  variety  of  remarks,  regarding  popular 
superstitions,  and  legendary  history,  which,  if  not  now  col- 


lected, must  soon  have  been  totally  forgotten.  By 
efforts,  feeble  as  they  are,  I  may  contribute  someivbat  to 
the  history  of  my  native  country ;  the  peculiar  featoreft  of 
whose  manners  and  character  are  daily  melting  and  dissol- 
ving into  those  of  her  sister  and  ally.  And,  trivial  as  may 
appear  such  an  offering  to  the  manes  of  a  kingdom,  oaoe 
proud  and  independent,  I  hang  it  upon  her  altar  willi  a 
mixture  of  feelings  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe. 

"  Hall,  Land  of  spearmen !  aeed  of  those  who  scora'd 
To  stoop  the  proud  crest  to  Imperial  Borne  1 
HaU  I  dearest  hair  of  Albion,  sea-walPd  I 
Bail !  stale  anoonqaer'd  by  Uie  flre  of  war, 
Red  war,  that  twenty  ages  round  thee  biased  I 
To  Ihee,  for  whom  mj  purest  raptures  flow. 
Kneeling  with  filial  bomage,  I  devote 
Hy  lire,  my  strength,  my  first  and  latest  song.''  ^ 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  INTRODUCTION. 

No.  I. 


LETTER 

rsoM 
THE  EA&L  OF  SDRRET,  TO  HENRT  VIII. 

6ITIR0  A!f  Accoeirr 

OF  THE  STOBU  OF  JEOBUBGH. 

CoU.  M88,  Calig.  B.  III.  Fol.  29. 

''Plbisktb  it  joar  grace  to  be  advertised,  thai  opoa  Fridqre,  at 
*i  a  clok  at  nyght,  I  retourned  to  this  towne  and  all  the  girayaoBs 
to  their  places  assigned,  the  biishopricke  men,  my  Lorde  otNVest- 
moreland,  and  my  Lorde  Dacre,  in  lilLewlse,  erery  man  home 
with  their  companys,  without  loss  of  any  men,  thanked  krGod; 
saying  viii  or  z  slayne,  and  dyven  bort,  at  sltyrmyshis  and  sanlu 
of  the  town  of  Gedwurth,  and  the  forterelssts ;  which  towne  is  aoo 
surely  brent  that  no  gamysons  ner  none  other  shal  beelodgecl  there ; 
unto  the  lime  it  bee  newe  buylded;  the  brennyng  ^^hercoT  I 
comytted  to  twoo  sure  men,  Sir  William  Balmer,  and  Thomas 
Tempeste.  The  towpe  was  much  better  than  I  went  [  t.  e.  ween'd  ] 
it  had  been,  for  there  was  twoo  tymys  moo  houses  therein  then  in 
BerwiclLe,  and  well  buylded,  with  many  honest  and  fidr  booses 
therehi,  sufficienle  to  have  lodged  M  horsemen  in  garayson,  and 
six  good  towres  therein ;  which  towne  and  towres  be  deoely  des- 
troyed, brent,  and  tlirowen  down.  Uudoubtediy  ihere  was  boo 
iourney  made  Uito  Sootlande,  in  noo  manys  day  levyfaig,  irilh  aoo 
fewe  a  nombre,  that  is  recownted  to  be  soo  high  ancoterpriae  aa 
this,  botbe  with  tbeis  contremen,  and  Soottisbmen,  nor  of  tmthe 
so  much  hurte  doon.  But  in  th*  ende  a  great  mysfortone  ded  (al, 
onely  by  foly,  that  such  ordre,  as  was  commanded  by  me  to  be 
iLepte,  was  not  observed,  the  manner  whereof  hereaftir  shaH 
ensue.  Bifore  myn  entred  into  Scotland,  I  appohited  Sir  WiliUm 


'  Now,  to  Ihe  great  loss  of  lUeratnre,  and  or  bis  friends,  no  mora.  (1820.) 
*  L"tn  <80l,  when  Mr.  Lewis  published  hb  TaU»  ofWondtr,  Leyden  was 
a  contributor  to  that  collection,  and  furnUhed  the  ballad  of  the  Elf-Klng. 
And  in  the  follow  log  year,  be  employed  hlmseir  earnestly  in  the  congenial 
task  of  procuring  materials  for  the  Mitutrtlty  of  the  ScoWth  Border,  the 
first  publication  of  the  Editor  of  that  collection,  in  thb  labour,  be  was 
equally  Interested  by  friendship  for  the  Editor,  and  by  bis  own  patriotic 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Scotlhh  Borders,  and  both  may  be  Judged  of 
from  the  foUowIog  circumstance.  An  Interesting  fragment  bad  been  ob- 
tained of  an  ancient  historical  ballad,  but  the  remainder,  to  the  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  Editor  and  bis  coadjutor,  was  not  to  be  recovered.  Two 
days  afterwards,  while  the  Editor  was  sitting  with  some  company  after 
dinner,  a  sound  was  heard  at  a  distance  like  that  of  the  whistling  of  a 
tempest  through  the  lorn  rigging  of  the  vessel  which  scuds  before  It.  The 
sounds  Increased  as  they  approached  more  near,  and  Leyden  ( to  the  great 
ostonUhment  of  such  of  the  guests  as  did  not  know  blm)  burst  Into  the 
room,  chanting  Ihe  desiderated  baUad,  with  the  most  enthusiastic  gcetore, 
and  aU  the  energy  of  tbe  saw-tones  of  bis  voice,  already  commemorated! 


It  tamed  out,  that  be  bad  walked  between  ferty  and  fifty  mHea,  and  back 
again,  for  the  sole  porpose  of  visiting  an  old  person  who  poeseased  this 
precious  remnant  of  antiquity.  His  antiquarian  researches  and  pocUe 
ulents  were  also  liberally  eierted  for  the  support  of  this  underuking.  Te 
the  former,  the  reader  owes,  in  a  greet  measure  the  Dissertation  oa  Fabry 
Superstition,  which,  altbougb  arranged  and  digested  by  the  Editor,  aboQii* 
with  Instances  of  such  curious  reading  as  Leyden  alone  hod  read,  and  ^m 
originally  compiled  by  him;  and  to  the  latter,  the  spirited  ballads  eniiucd 
Lord  Soulis,  and  the  Court  of  Keeldar."— a/oj^rapAicoi  Memoir  of  Ar. 
Ltgden^  tit  Sir  Walter  Seott'e  MiteeUanexnu  ?ro$e  Workt.'] 

3  L  Prom  Atbanta,  (1742,)  wbcoe  author  has  never  been  discovered.  TUb 
poem  was  a  great  favonrlte  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  often  roMl  it  mkmi 
in  bis  evening  circle.  He  used  to  say  it  was  most  likely  Ihe  early  effiMt  of 
some  gentleman,  who,  rMng  subsequently  to  eminence  in  a  grave  profo- 
sion,  was  afkvid  of  confessing  that  be  had  ever  indulged  in  the  light  sin  ^ 
verse.  The  original  thin  folio  is  very  rare -but  Dr.  Leyden  reprinted  Cbs 
piece  In  bis ''  ScoUlsb  Descriptive  Poeoss,"  1S03,  l2mo.-£i>.  j 
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Bidffler  and  Sir  WllUam  Bven  too  be  manballis  of  th*  army ;  Sir 
WttUam  Balmer  for  the  vanxoard,  and  Sir  Wiliiam  E?er8  for  the 
fCRguaid.    In  the  Tanguard  I  appointed  my  IXMrd  of  Westmore- 
land, as  chief,  with  all  the  bushopricke.  Sir  William  Bulmer,  Sir 
William  Evers,  my  Lord  Dacre,  with  all  his  company ;  and  with 
me  remained  alt  tbe  rest  of  the  gamysons,  and  the  Northumberland 
meo.  1  was  of  counsali  with  the  marshallis  at  ih*  ordering  of  our 
lodfitng,  and  oar  campe  was  soo  well  envirowned  with  ordynance, 
carts,  and  <Bke8,  that  hard  it  was  to  entre  or  issue  bat  at  certain 
pUees  appointed  for  that  pnrpos,  and  assigned  the  moosle  oommo- 
dioos  place  of  the  said  campe  for  my  Lord  Dacre  bis  company, 
nat  Ibe  water,  and  next  my  Lord  of  Westmorelaud .   And  at  soche 
tyme  as  ny  Lord  Dacre  came  into  the  felde,  1  being  at  the  sault  of 
tb'^y,  which  eontynued  unto  twoohonres  within  nyght,  my  seid 
Lonl  Dacre  wolde  hi  no  wise  bee  contente  to  ly  within  tlie  campe, 
vMcfae  was  made  right  sure,  but  lodged  himself  without,  where- 
vidi,  at  my  retnm,  I  was  not  oonlente,  but  then  it  was  too  late  to 
roDOTe;  the  next  daye  I  sent  my  seid  Lord  Dacre  to  a  stronghold, 
called  Femherste,  the  lord  whereof  was  his  mortal  enemy;  and 
wylh  him.  Sir  Arthur  Darcy,  Sir  MarmadulLe  Constable,  with  "riii 
cof  their  men,  one  cortoute,  and  dyyers  other  good  peces  of  or* 
dynance  for  the  feld  ( the  seid  Femeherste  stode  marTClous  strong- 
ly, withhi  a  grete  woode;)  the  seid  twoo  knighU,  with  the  moot 
part  of  Ihdr  men,  and  Strickland,  your  grace's  senraunte,  with 
my  Kendal  men,  went  into  the  woode  on  fote,  with  th'  ordynance, 
vbere  the  said  Kendall  men  were  so  handled,  that  Ihey  found 
hardy  men,  that  went  noo  foole  back  for  tbeym;  the  other  two 
knightes  were  also  soo  stiarply  assayled,  that  they  were  enforced 
to  call  for  moo  of  their  men;  and  yet  could  not  bring  the  ordy- 
mnce  to  the  Ibrtrees,  unto  the  tyme  my  Lord  Dacre,  with  part  of 
his  honenien,  lighted  on  fote ;  and  marveionsly  hardly  handled 
kiiiiself,and  fynally,  with  long  skirmishing,  and  moche  dirficuitie, 
gat  fortbe  th'  ordynance  within  tbe  bowse,  and  threwe  down 
tbe  same.  At  which  skyrmyshe,  my  seid  Lord  Dacre,  and  his 
brother.  Sir  GrMofer,  Sir  Arthure,  and  Sir  Uarmaduke,  andfmaoy 
other  gentihnen,  did  marrelloiuly  hardly ;  and  found  the  best 
rcaaaUnce  that  bath  been  seen  with  my  comyhig  to  their  parties, 
and  abore  xxxii  Soottis  sleyne,  and  not  passing  ii(j  Englishmen, 
bat  abof ezl  bart  Af  tir  that,  my  said  lord  retumyng  to  the  camp, 
woM  io  no  wise  bee  lodged  in  the  same,  but  where  he  lay  the  furst 
iVSht.  And  he  being  with  me  at  sooper,  about  viij  a  clok,  the 
term  of  his  company  brak  lowse.  and  sodenly  ran  out  of  his  feld, 
bnath  nombre,  that  it  caused  a  manrellous  aiarome  in  our  feld ; 
sad  oor  stan(fing  watche  being  set,  the  horses  cam  ronnyng  along 
(he  campe,  at  whome  were  shot  above  one  hundred  shief  of 
arrowea,  and  dyvers  gonnys,  thinking  they  had  been  Scots,  that 
wold  hare  saulted  the  campe ;  fynally,  the  horses  were  so  madde, 
that  Ihey  ran  like  wild  dere  into  the  feld,  above  xv  c  at  tbe  leest, 
n  dyvers  omnpanys ;  and,  In  one  place,  above  L  felle  downe  a 
grete  rok,  and  slew  theymself,  and  above  IJ  c  ran  into  the  towne 
bcfaig  on  lire,  and  by  the  women  taken,  and  carried  awaye  right 
e«iU  bceni,  and  many  were  taken  agayne.     But,  finally,  by  that  I 
ca  dteneby  the  nombre  of  theym  that  I  saw  goo  on  foote  the 
next  daye,  I  think  thare  is  lost  above  vli)  c  horses,  and  all  with  foly 
fcr  lak  of  not  lying  wilUn  tbe  camp.    1  dare  not  write  the  wondres 
Ihaf  jDj  Lord  Dacre,  and  all  his  company,  doo  saye  theye  sawe 
Ihal  nygfai,  vj  tyms  of  spirits  and  fereful  sights.    And  unyversally 
all  tbeir  company  saye  piaynly,  the  devil  was  that  nyght  among 
fbeym  vi  tymys ;  whicli  mysfortane  hath  blemyshed  (he  besit 
joomey  that  wras  made  in  Scotland  many  yeres.    1  assure  your 
grare  1  found  the  Scottes,  at  this  tyme,  the  boldest  men  and  the 
bolesi,  that  ever  I  sawe  any  nation ;  and  all  the  Journey,  upon  all 
parts  of  th'  armye,  kepte  us  with  soo  continuall  skyrmyshe,  that  I 
never  saw  the  Uke.  If  they  might  assemble  xl  M  as  good  men  as  I 
■owe  sawe  xt  c  or  Q  M,  it  wold  be  a  hard  encountre  to  mete 
Iheym.  Pitie  it  is  of  my  Lord  Dacres  losse  of  tbe  horses  of  his 
eompany ;  he  brought  with  hym  above  Uy  M  men,  and  came  and 
lodged  one  night  in  Scotland,  in  his  moost  morUl  enemy's  contre. 
There  is  noo  herdyer,  ner  betlir  knight,  but  often  tyme  he  doth 
HOC  Bse  tbe  most  sore  order,  which  he  batb  nowe  payd  derely  for. 
Written  at  Berwike  the  zxvij  of  September. 

"  Four  most  bownden, 

"T.SOBHET." 


No.  11. 

filSTORY  OF  6E0RDIE  BOURNE. 

In  the  following  |>assage,  extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Robert  Carey,  then  deputy  of  his  father.  Lord.  Honsdon,  Warden- 
of  the  East  Marohes,  afterwards  Earl  of  IfonmoutA,  the  reader  will 
find  a  lively  illustration  of  the  sketch  of  Border  manners  in  the- 
preceding  Introduction. 

"Havhig  thus  ended  wiih  my  brother,  I  then  beganne  to  thioke- 
of  the  charge  1  had  taken  upon  mee,  which  was  the  government  of 
tbe  East  March  in  my  father's  absence.  I  wrote  to  Sir  Robert 
Kerr,  >  who  was  my  opposite  warden,  a  brave  active  young  man, 
and  desired  him  that  bee  would  appoint  a  day,  when  hee  and 
myselfd  might  privately  meet  hi  some  part  of  the  Border,  to  take 
some  good  order  for  the  quieting  the  Borders,  till  my  relourne 
from  London,  which  journey  1  was  shortly  of  necessity  to  lake. 
Hee  stayed  my  man  all  night,  and  wrote  to  mee  back,  that  hee  was 
glad  to  have  the  happinesse  to  be  acquainted  with  mee.  and  did  not 
doubt  but  the  country  would  be  better  governed  by  our  good 
agreements.  I  wrote  to  htm  on  the  Monday,  and  the  Thursday 
after  hee  appointed  the  place  and  honr  of  meeting. 

**  After  hee  had  filled  my  man  with  drinke,  and  put  him  to  bed, 
hee,  and  some  half  a  score  with  him,  got  to  horse,  and  came  into 
England  to  a  UlUe  village.  There  hee  broke  up  a  house,  and 
tooke  out  a  poor  fellow,  who  ( hee  pretended )  had^done  him  some 
wrong,  and  before  tbe  door  cruelly  murthered  him,  and  so  came 
quietly  home,  and  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning,  hee  delivered 
my  man  a  letter  in  answer  to  nine,  and  retourned  him  to  mee.  It 
pleased  me  well  at  the  reading  of  his  kinde  letter;  but  when  1 
heard  what  a  brave  hee  had  put  upon  me,  I  quickly  resolved  what 
to  do,  which  was,  never  to  have  to  do  with  him  till  I  was  righted 
for  tbe  greate  wrong  hee  had  done  mee.  Upon  this  resolution,  the 
day  I  shoukl  have  mett  with  him,  I  tooke  post,  and  with  all  the 
haste  I  could,  rode  to' London,  leaving  him  to  attend  my  coming 
to  him  as  was  appointed.  There  hee  stayed  from  one  UIl  five,  bu't 
heard  no  news  of  mee.  Fuiding  by  this  that  I  had  neglected  him, 
hee  retonroed  home  to  his  house,  and  so  things  rested  ( with  greate 
dislike  the  one  of  the  other)  till  I  came  back,  which  was  with  all 
the  speede  I  could,  my  buslnesse  behig  ended.  The  first  thing  I 
I  did  after  my  retoume,  was  to  ask  JusUce  for  the  wrong  hee  had 
done  mee ;  but  I  could  get  none.  The  Borderers,  seeing  oor 
disagreement,  they  thought  the  tune  wished  for  of  them  was  come. 
The  winter  being  begonne,  theUr  was  roades  made  out  of  Scotland 
into  the  East  March,  and  goods  were  taken  three  or  four  times  a- 
weeke.  I  had  no  other  meanes  left  to  quiet  them,  but  still  sent  out 
of  the  garrison  horsemen  of  Barwicke,  to  watch  hi  the  fittest  places 
for  them,  audit  was  their  good  hap  many  times  to  light  upon  them, 
wiih  the  stolen  goods  driving  before  them.  They  were  no  sooner 
brought  before  mee,  but  a  Jury  went  upon  them,  and  being  found 
guilty,  they  were  presently  hanged;  a  course  which  halh  been 
seldom  used,  but  I  had  no  way  to  keep  the  country  quiet  but  so 
to  do ;  for,  when  the  Scotch  theeves  found  what  a  sharp  course 
1  tooke  with  them  that  were  found  with  the  bloody  hand.  I  hat} 
in  a  short  time  the  country  more  quiet.  All  this  while  wee  were 
but  In  Jest,  as  it  were,  but  now  beganne  the  great  quarreil  be- 
tweene  us. 

"There  was  a  favourite  of  his,  a  greate  theifiB,  called  Geordie 
Bourne.  This  gallant,  with  some  of  his  associates,  would,  in  a 
bravery,  come  and  take  goods  in  the  East  March.  1  had  that  night 
some  of  the  garrison  abroad.  They  met  with  this  Geordie  and  his 
fellows,  driving  of  cattle  before  them.  The  garrison  set  upon 
them,  and  with  a  shott  killed  Geordie  Bourne's  unckle,  and  bee 
himselfe,  bravely  resisting  till  hee  was  sore  hurt  in  the  head,  was 
taken.  After  he  was  taken,  his  pride  was  such,  as  hee  asked, 
who  it  was  that  durst  avow  that  niglites  work?  but  when  hee 
heard  it  was  the  garrison,  hee  was  then  more  quiet.  But  so 
powerfull  and  so  awlull  was  this  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  and  his  favou- 
rites, as  there  was  not  a  gentleman  In  all  the  East  March  that  durst 
offend  them.  Presently  after  hee  was  taken,  I  had  most  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  March  come  to  mee,  and  told  mee,  that  nowe  I  had 
the  ball  at  my  foote,  and  might  bring  Sir  Robert  Kerr  to  what 
condidons  I  pleased ;  for  that  this  man*s  life  was  so  neer  and  deare 
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anto  hlm>  m  I  should  hne  all  that  my  heart  could  desire,  for  the 
good  and  quiet  of  the  country  and  myselfe,  if  upon  any  condition 
1  would  give  him  his  life.  1  heard  them  and  their  reasons ;  not- 
withntanding,  I  called  a  Jury  the  next  morning,  and  hee  was  found 
guilty  of  Mascb  Tbiason.  Then  ihey  feared  that  1  would  cause 
him  to  l>e  executed  that  aflemoone,  which  made  them  come 
flocking  to  mee,  humbly  entreating  mee.  that  I  would  spare  his  life 
till  ihe  next  day,  and  ifSir  Rohert  Kerr  came  notbimselfe  to  mee,  and 
made  me  not  such  proffers,  as  1  could  not  but  accept,  tliat  then  1 
should  do  with  him  what  I  pleased.  And  fiirlher,  they  told  mee 
plainly,  that  if  I  should  execute  him  before  1  had  heard  from  Sir 
Robert  Kerr,  Ihey  must  be  forced  to  quit  their  houses,  and  fly  the 
country ;  for  his  fury  would  be  such,  against  mee  and  the  March  I 
commanded,  as  hee  would  use  all  his  power  and  strength  to  the 
utter  destuciion  of  the  East  March.  They  were  so  earnest  with 
mee,  that  1  gave  them  my  word  hee  should  not  dye  that  day. 
There  was  post  upon  post  sent  to  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  and  some  of 
them  rode  to  him  themselves,  to  advertise  him  in  what  danger 
Geordie  Bourne  was ;  how  hee  was  condemned,  and  should  have 
been  executed  that  aflemoone,  but,  by  iheir  humble  suit,  1  gave 
them  my  word,  that  hee  should  not  dye  that  day ;  and  therefore  be- 
sought him  that  hee  would  send  to  mee,  with  all  the  speede  hee 
could,  to  let  mee  know  that  he  would  be  the  next  day  with  mee  to 
offer  mee  good  conditions  for  the  safety  of  his  life. 

^'  When  all  things  were  quiet,  and  the  watch  set  at  night,  after 
supper,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  I  tooke  one  of  my  men's  liveryes, 
and  put  it  about  mee,  and  tooke  two  other  of  my  servants  with 
mee  in  their  liveryes,  and  we  three,  as  the  warden's  men,  came  to 
the  provost  marshali's.  where  Bourne  was,  and  were  lett  into  his 
chamber.  Wee  sate  down  by  him,  and  told  him  that  wee  were 
desirous  to  see  him,  because  we  beard  hee  was  stout  and  valiant, 
and  true  to  his  fHend ;  and  tliat  wee  were  sorry  our  master  could 
not  be  moved  to  save  his  life.  He  Voluntarily  of  himseife  said,  that 
hee  had  lived  long  enough  to  do  so  many  villainies  as  hee  had  doue ; 
and  withal  told  us,  that  he  had  layne  with  about  forty  men's  wi\  es, 
what  in  England,  and  what  in  Scotland;  and  that  hee  had  killed 
seven  Englishmen  with  his  own  hands  cruelly  morthcring  them ; 
that  hee  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  whoring,  drinking,  stewing,  and 
taking  deep  revenge  for  slight  offences.  He  seemed  to  be  very 
penitent,  and  much  desii;!ed  a  minister  for  the  comforte  of  his  soule. 
Wee  promised  him  to  Ictt  our  master  know  his  desire,  who,  wee 
knew,  would  presently  grant  it.  Wee  took  our  leaves  of  him,  and 
presently  1  tooke  ordrr,  that  Mr.  Selby,  a  very  worthy  honest 
preacher,  should  go  to  him,  and  not  stirre  ttom  him  till  his  exe- 
cution Ihe  next  morning ;  for,  after  I  had  heard  bis  own  confession. 
I  was  resolved  no  couditiona  should  save  his  life  :  and  so  tooke 
order,  that  at  the  gates  opening  the  next  morning,  hee  should  be 
carried  to  execution ,  which  accordingly  was  performed.  The  next 
morning  I  had  one  from  Sir  Robert  Kerr  for  a  parley,  who  was 
within  two  miles  staying  for  me.  I  sent  him  word,  *  I  would  meet 
him  where  hee  pleased,  but  1  would  first  know  upon  what  terms 
and  conditions.'  Before  his  man  was  relumed,  hee  had  heard, 
that  in  the  momfaig.  very  e«'irly,  Geordie  Bonrae  had  been  execut- 
ed. Many  vowes  he  made  of  cniell  revenge,  and  returned  home 
full  of  grief  and  diadaine,  and  trom  that  time  forward  still  plotted 
revenge.  Hee  knew  the  gentiemen  of  the  country  were  altogether 
sacklesse,  and  to  make  open  road  upon  the  March  would  but  show 
his  malice,  and  lay  him  open  to  the  punishment  due  to  such 
ottenoes.  But  his  practice  was  how  to  be  revenged  on  me,  or 
some  of  mine. 

*'  It  was  not  long  after,  that  my  brother  and  I  had  intelligence 
that  there  was  a  great  match  made  at  footeball,  and  the  chiefe 
ryders  were  to  be  there.  The  place  they  were  to  meet  at  was 
Kelsy,  and  that  day  wee  heard  it  was  the  day  for  the  meeting. 
Wee  presenlly  called  a  counsaile,  and  after  much  dispute,  it  was 
concluded,  that  the  likeliest  place  he  was  to  come  to,  was  to  kill 
the  sooutea.  And  it  was  the  more  suspected,  for  that  my  brother, 
before  my  coming  to  the  office,  for  the  caltaile  stolne  out  of  the 
bounds,  and,  as  It  were,  from  under  the  walles  of  Barwicke,  being 
refused  justice  ( upon  his  complaint ),  or  at  least  delald,  sent  off  the 
garrison  Into  Liddesdale>  and  killed  there  the  chief  offender,  which 
had  done  Ihe  wrong. 

'^Upon  this  conclusion,  there  was  order  taken,  that  both  hone 
and  foote  should  lye  hi  ambush  hi  diverse  parts  of  the  boundes,  to 
defend  the  scoutes,  and  to  give  a  sound  blow  to  Star  Robert  and  his 
company.   Before  the  horse  and  foota  were  sett  oat  with  directions 


what  to  do,  it  was  almost  dark  night*  and  ibe  gates  ready  to  be 
lockt  Wee  parted,  and  as  I  was  by  myselfe,  comelng  to  my  boose, 
God  put  It  into  my  mind,  that  it  might  well  be,  hee  meant  dostme- 
tlon  to  my  men  that  I  had  sent  out  to  gather  tithes  for  mee  at  Nor- 
ham,  and  Iheir  rendezvous  was  every  night  to  lye  and  sup  at  an  ale- 
house in  Norham.  1  presently  caused  my  page  to  take  horse,  and 
to  ride  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him,  and  to  command  my 
servants  {,  which  were  in  all  eight )  that,  presently  upon  hb  coming 
to  them,  they  should  ail  change  their  lodging,  and  go  strefglit  to  the 
castle,  there  to  lye  that  night  in  strawe  and  hay.  Some  of  Ihem 
were  unwilling  thereto,  but  durst  not  disobey  ;so  altogether  left  thdr 
ale-house,  and  retired  to  the  castle.  They  had  not  well  settled 
themselves  to  sleep,  but  they  heard  in  the  town  a  great  alarm ;  for 
Sir  Robert  and  his  company  came  straight  to  the  ale-house,  broke 
open  the  doors,  and  made  enquiry  for  my  servants.  They  were 
answered,  that  by  my  command  they  were  all  in  the  castle.  After 
they  had  searched  all  the  house,  and  foimd  none,  they  feared  Ibry 
were  betrayed,  and,  with  all  the  speede  they  could,  nnade  hasia 
homewards  again.  Thus  God  blessed  me  from  this  bloody  tragedy. 

"  All  the  whole  March  expected  nightly  some  hurt  to  be  done  ; 
but  God  so  blessed  mee  and  the  government  1  held,  as,  for  ail  his 
fury,  hee  never  drew  drop  of  blood  In  all  my  March,  neitherdont 
his  theeves  trouble  it  much  with  stealing,  for  fear  of  bangnig,if 
they  were  taken.  Thus  wee  continued  a  yeare.  and  then  God  seat 
a  meanes  to  bring  things  to  better  quiet  by  this  occasioD. 

'*  There  had  been  commissioners  In  Barwicke,  chosen  by  Ihe 
Queene  and  King  of  Scottes,  for  the  better  quieting  of  oar  Borden. 
By  their  industry  they  found  a  great  number  of  malefacton  gniitf , 
both  in  England  and  Scotland;  and  they  tooke  order,  that  the 
officers  of  Scotland  should  deliver  such  otTenders,  as  were  found 
guilty  in  their  Jurisdictions,  to  the  opposite  officers  in  England,  to 
be  detained  prisoners,  till  they  had  made  satisfaction  for  the  goods 
they  had  taken  out  of  England.  The  like  order  was  taken  with  the 
Wardens  of  England,  and  days  prefixed  for  the  deliveiy  of  them  aJI. 
And  in  case  any  of  the  officers,  on  either  side,  shoold  omit  (heir 
duties,  in  not  delivering  Ihe  prisoners  at  the  dayes  and  places 
appointed,  that  then  there  should  a  course  be  taken  by  the  sove- 
ralgnes,  that  what  chiefe  officer  soever  shoold  olTend  herein,  hee 
himself  should  be  delivered  and  detained,  till  hee  had  made  good 
what  Ibe  commissioners  bad  agreed  upon. 

<*  The  English  officers  did  iHioctuaily.  at  the  day  and  place,  deli- 
ver their  prisoaers.  and  so  did  most  of  the  ofBcert  of  Scotland; 
only  the  Lord  of  Bocleoch  and  Sir  Robert  Kerr  were  faultie.  Thef 
were  complained  of,  and  new  dayes  appointed  for  the  deliTery  uf 
theh*  prisoners.  Bocleuch  was  Ihe  first  that  should  deUver ;  and 
hee  falling,  entered  himself  prisoner  Into  Barwicke,  there  to  re- 
malne  till  those  officers  under  his  charge  weredellvered  to  ftree  him. 
Hee  chose  for  his  guardian  Sir  William  Selby,  master  of  the  ord- 
nance at  Barwicke.  When  Sir  Robert  Kerr's  day  of  deliveiy 
came,  hee  failed  too,  and  my  Lord  Hume,  by  the  king's  Coaunand, 
was  to  deliver  him  prisoner  into  Barwicke  upon  the  like  terms, 
which  was  performed.  Sir  Robert  Kerr  (contrary  to  aU  men's 
expectation)  chose  mee  for  his  guardian,  and  home  1  brought  him 
to  my  own  house,  after  he  was  delivered  to  mee.  I  kxlged  bias  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  tooke  order  for  his  diet,  and  men  to  attend  on 
hhn,  and  sent  him  word  that  (although  by  his  harsh  cairiage 
towards  mee,  ever  since  I  had  that  charge,  he  could  not  expect  any 
favour,  yet)  hearing  so  much  goodness  of  him,  that  hee  never 
broke  bis  worde.  If  hee  wouhl  give  mee  his  hand  and  credit  to  be 
a  trae  prisoner,  hee  would  have  no  guard  sett  upon  him,  but  have 
free  liberty  for  his  friends  in  Scotland  to  have  Ingress  and  regress 
to  him  as  oft  as  hee  pleased.  Hee  tooke  this  very  kindly  at  my 
handes,  accepted  of  my  offer,  and  sent  mee  thankes. 

**  Some  fonr  dayes  passed ;  all  which  time  his  friends  came  failo 
him.  and  hee  kept  his  chamber.  Then  hee  sent  to  mee,  and  desired 
mee,  I  would  come  and  speake  with  him,  which  I  did ;  and  after  a 
long  discourse,  chargfaig  and  reK^harging  one  another  vdih  wrong 
and  iojuries,  at  last,  before  our  parUng,  wee  became  good  friends, 
with  greate  protesUtioos,  on  his  side,  never  to  give  mee  occasion    < 
of  unkindnesse  again.   After  our  reconciliation,  hee  kept  hii   v. 
chamber  no  longer,  bnt  dined  and  snpt  with  mee.  1  looke  him 
abroad  with  mee  at  the  least  thrice  a-weeke>  a  hunting,  and  every    ^ 
day  wee  grew  better  friends.    Bocleuch,  In  a  few  days  after,  had 
his  pledges  delivered,  and  was  set  at  liberty.  But  Sir  Robert  Kerr    ^' 
could  not  get  his,  so  that  I  was  commanded  to  carry  hhn  to  Torke, 
aiidtheretodeUTerblmpri80Dertotheirchbishop,whldia€Cocd-   ^ 
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ingly  I  did.  At  oar  parting,  hee  professed  greate  lore  onto  mee 
for  tbe  kind  nsage  I  had  shown  him,  and  that  1  wonld  find  the 
effects  of  it  opoo  his  delif  ery,  wliich  liee  lioped  would  he  iliortly. 
"Tbns  wee  parted;  and,  not  long  after,  his  pledges  were  gott, 
and  brought  to  Torl^e,  and  hee  sett  at  liberty.  After  hb  retoume 
home,  I  found  him  as  good  as  his  word.  Wee  met  oft  at  dayes  of 
Irooe,  and  1  bad  as  good  Justice  as  I  coald  desire ;  and  so  wee  con- 
liooed  very  liinde  and  good  friends,  ail  tbe  tyme  Uiat  1  sUyed  in 
that  lUrdi,  which  was  not  long." 


No.  HI. 
MAITLANDS    COMPLAYNT, 

THE  THIEVIS  OF  LIDDISDAIL. 
rtOH  FimiiTos's  tomoii,  oouatco  wm  a  ms.  or  maitlahd*!  mims, 

n   THE    UISAIT   or   IDINIIiaftH    COLLUt. 

Of  Liddisdail  tbe  common  theifis  < 
Sa  peartiie  stellis  *  now  and  rdfis,  > 
Tlut  name  may  keip 
Horse,  nolt,  4  nor  scbelp,  < 
ffor  yett  dar  slelp 
For  Ibdr  mischeifis. 

Thay  plainly  throw  the  country  rydis. 

I  trow«  tbe  mekil  dCTii  thime  gydis! 

Qobair  they  onsett, 

Ayinlhairgait.7 

Thair  b  na  yet  > 

ffor  dor  thame  bydis.  9 

Thay  leif  richt  nocht,  qohair  ever  thay  ga; 

Their  can  na  thing  be  hid  them  fkra; 

Forgtfmenwald 

Thair  housb  bald. 

Than  wax  they  bald. 

To  borne  and  slay. 

Thay  tlieifis  lisTe  neirhand  ><>  herreit »  hail  >• 

Etiricke  forest  and  Lawderdail ; 

Now  are  they  gane» 

in  Lawthiane; 

And  spabrb  nane 

That  thay  will  waill.  o 

Thay  landb  ar  with  stonth  *<  u  socbt, 
To  extreame  pOTertye  ar  brouchf , 
Thay  wicked  acrowb  >s 
Has  laid  the  plowb.  *« 
That  name  or  few  is 
That  are  left  oucht. 

Bol  >7  commoun  taking  of  lUak  mall. 
They  that  had  flescbe,  and  breid  and  aill, 
Now  are  sae  wrakit. 
Made  bair  and  nakit, 
Fanetobeslakit 
With  waiter  caill.  >• 

Thay  theifis  that  stelllls  and  tursb  *»  hame . 

Ilk  ane  o'  tbem  has  ane  to-name ;  *<> 

WilloftheLawb, 

Hab  of  the  Schawb  t 

To  mak  bar  wawb  » 

Thay  think  nae  schame. 

Tbay  spnilye  ••  pair  men  of  their  pakis,  •> 
Tbay  leif  tbem  nocht  on  bed  nor  bakis  I  «4 
Baith  hen  and  ook. 


With  reil  and  rok,*s 
The  Lairdb  Jok, 
AU  with  him  takls. 

They  leif  not  xphidell,  spoone,  nor  spelt;*' 
Bed,  boater,  blanket,  sark,  •7  nor  scheit ; 
Johne  of  Ihe  Parke 
Ryps  *s  kist  and  ark ;  •9 
Forallsicwark 
He  b  richt  meit. 

He  b  weil  kend,  John  of  the  Syde ; 
A  greater  theif  did  never  ryde. 
He  never  tyris 
Fortobrekbyris;)« 
Ouir  muir  an4  myrb 
Onir  guide  ane  gyde. 

Thair  is  ane  callet  Clement's  Hob, 
Fra  ilk  puir  wyfe  reltts  the  wob,  '* 
And  all  (he  lave. 
Qiihatevcr  they  halfe, 
The  devil  recaive 
Tbairfoirbbgob.)* 

To  sic  grit  stonth  quba  Hr  wald  trow  il, 
Bot  gif  some  great  man  it  allowit? 
Rycht  aair  I  trew, 
Thocbl  it  be  rew  n 
Thair  b  sa  few 
That  dar  avow  it. 

Of  sum  great  men  they  have  sic  gait. 
That  redy  are  Ihanie  to  debait, 
And  will  up  weir 
Thair  stolen  geir. 
That  Dane  dare  steir 
Thame  air  34  nor  late. 

Quhat  causls  theifis  us  ourgang. 

But  want  of  JusUce  us  amang? 

Nane  takls  care, 

Thocht  ail  for  fear ; 

Na  man  will  spair 

Now  to  do  wrang. 

Of  stouth  thocht  now  thay  come  gode  speid. 

That  noiher  of  men  nor  God  has  dreid, 

Yet,  or  1  dee. 

Sum  sail  thame  see, 

Hlng  on  a  tree 

QuhUl  thay  be  deid— 

quo'  Sir  R.  M.  o/'Lethingtoo,  Mcht. 


No.  IV. 
BOND  OF  ALLIANCE, 

01 

FEUD-STANCHING, 

BETWIXT  THE  CLAIfS  OF  SCOTT  AND  KER; 

A.  0.  IS29. 

Tbo  iMttto  of  Molroie  I  see  Intrododloa,  p.  47 )  oceaftoned  s  dssdly 
lead  betwixt  tbe  names  of  Scott  sod  ler.  Tbe  following  lodentare  woe  do- 
ilgn«d  to  reconcile  tbelr  quarrel.  But  tbe  alliance.  If  It  erer  took  effect,  wm 
DOC  of  long  darallon ;  for  the  fend  again  broke  oat  about  455S,  when  Sir 
Walter  Scott  waaalaln  by  the  lers  in  tbe  ftreeUof  Edlaborgh. 

**Thir  indentures,  made  at  Ancmm  the  16th  of  March,  1539 
years,  contains,  purports,  and  bears  leil  and  sulthfast  witnessing, 


'  TWf— ^   -^  Steel.—)  Bob.^  Blecft  cattle;  oien,— '  Sbccp.-'  I  wot. 

.7  w«yw*  6ele.-9  ei]Miert.-'«  Almost^*'  Mondered.^*  Tbe  whole. 

>"  M«k«  ctiolceot-'4  Tbeft-'^  Larra  (Ilg4-*^  Plooghi.-*'  Bat;  be- 

AdM.— '*  Broth  of  TefBtable*.-  '9  pecb  op  and  carry  ofT. 

•^  Owltm  **  ^^  MarctaDeo  being  dlTlded  Into  large  dans,  bearing  the 

lodlTldoals  were  ofoally  dtotlngnUbad  by  tome  epithet  de- 

ttelr  placa  of  reddsncs,  personal  qoallliei.  or  deseeot.  Thus 


every  dMlngalabed  moas-trooper  had  what  te  licre  called,  a  foHi«n«,  or 
luwi  da  fMrre,  In  addition  to  bis  fknilly  name. 

*>  Bare  walls.—**  Despoil.-'^  Pack,  or  wallet.— t^  Breed.—''  Both  tbe 
spinning  Inatmment  and  tbe  yam.— *^  Splu-*7  shirt.-**  Seercbce.— 
•a  Both  dotbcs  and  meel-cbests.-^  Cow-hooaes^'  Steali  tbe  wsb  of 
doth.-)*  Mootb^i)  Rolh-a  plty.-^  Early. 
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That  It  is  appolDted,  agreed,  and  finaflf  accorded,  betwixt  honour- 
able men,  that  is  to  say,  Walter  Ker  of  Gessfbrd,  Andrew  Ker  of 
Faimieherst,  Mark  Ker  of  Dolpliiostoa,  George  Ker,  tutor  of  Cess- 
ford,  and  Andrew  Ker  of  Primesidelocb,  for  tbemselTCs,  kin, 
firiends,  mentenants.  asslsters,  allies,  adherents,  ami  partakers,  on 
the  one  part ;  and  Walter  Scot  of  Branxholm,  knight,  Robert  Soot 
of  Allanhaugb,  Robert  Soot,  tutor  of  Howpaisly,  John  Scot  of 
Roberton,  and  Walter  Scot  of  SUrkshaws,  for  themselves,  their 
kin,  friends,  mentenants,  servants,  assisters,  and  adherents,  on  the 
other  part ;  in  manner,  form,  and  effect,  as  after  follows :  For 
staunching  all  discord  and  variance  betwlit  them,  and  for  furth- 
bearing  of  ibe  king's  authority,  and  punishing  trespasses,  and  for 
amending  all  slaughters,  heriUges,  and  steedings,  and  all  other 
pleas  concerning  thereto,  either  of  these  parties  to  others,  and  for 
unitie,  fHendship,  and  concord,  to  be  had  in  time  coming,  'twixt 
them,  of  our  sovereign  lord's  special  command  :  that  Is  to  say, 
either  of  the  said  parties,  be  the  tenor  hereof,  remits  and  forgives 
to  others  the  rancour,  hatred,  and  malice  of  their  hearts ;  and  the 
said  Walter  Scot  of  Branxholm  shall  gang,  or  cause  gang,  at  the 
will  of  the  party,  to  the  four  head  pilgrimages  of  Scotland,  >  and 
shall  say  a  mass  for  the  souls  of  umqohiie  Andrew  Ker  of  Cessford, 
and  them  that  were  slain  in  his  company,  in  the  field  of  Melrose ; 
and.  upon  his  expense,  shall  cause  a  chaplain  say  a  mass  daily, 
when  he  Is  disposed,  in  what  place  the  said  Walter  Ker  and  his 
friends  pleases,  for  the  well  of  the  said  souls,  for  the  space  of  five 
years  next  to  come.— Mark  Ker  of  Dolphinston,  Andrew  Ker  of 
Graden,  shall  gang  at  the  will  of  the  party,  to  the  four  head  pilgrim- 
ages of  Scotland,  and  shall  gar  say  a  mass  Ibr  the  souls  of  umquhile 
James  Scot  of  Bskirk,  and  other  Scots,  their  friends,  slain  in  the 
field  of  Melrose;  and,  upon  their  expense,  shall  gar  a  chaplain  say 
a  mass  daily,  when  he  is  disposed,  for  the  heal  of  their  souls,  where 
the  said  Walter  Scot  and  his  friends  pleases,  for  the  space  of  three 
years  next  to  come :  and  the  said  Walter  Scot  of  Branxhohn  shall 
marry  his  son  and  heir  upon  one  of  the  said  Walter  Ker  his  sisters ; 
he  paying  therefor  a  competent  portion  to  the  said  Walter  Ker  and 
his  heir,  at  the  sight  of  the  friends  of  bailh  parties.  And  also, 
baith  the  salds  parties  bind  and  oblige  them,  he  the  faith  and  truth 
of  their  bodies,  that  they  abide  at  the  decreet  and  deliverance  of  the 
six  men  chosen  arbiters, anent  all  other  matters,  quarrels,  actiones, 
and  debates,  whilk  either  of  them  likes  to  propone  against  others 
betwixt  the  salds  parties  i  and  also  the  six  arbiters  are  bound  and 
obliged  to  decreet  and  deliver,  and  give  forth  their  deliverance 
thereuntil,  within  the  year  and  day  after  the  date  hereof.— And, 
attour,  either  of  the  saids  parties  bind  and  oblige  them,  by  the 
folth  and  trulh  of  their  bodies.  Ilk  ane  to  others,  that  they  shall  be 
leil  and  true  to  others,  and  neither  of  them  wtii  another's  skaith, 
but  they  shall  left  it  at  their  power,  and  give  to  others  their  best 
counsel,  and  it  be  asked ;  and  shall  take  leil  and  aefl^ld  part  ilk  ane 
with  others,  with  their  kin,  friends,  servants,  allies,  and  partakers, 
in  all  and  sundry  their  actions,  quarrels,  and  debates,  against  all 
that  live  and  die  (may  the  allegiance  of  our  sovereign  lord  the 
king  allenarly  be  excepted.)— And  for  the  obliging  and  keeping  all 
thir  premises  above  written,  balth  the  saids  parties  are  bound  and 
obliged,  ilk  ane  to  others,  be  the  faith  and  truth  of  their  bodies,  but 
fraud  or  guile,  under  the  pain  of  peijury,  men-swearing,  defalca- 
tion, and  breaking  of  the  bond  of  deadly.  And.  in  witness  of  the 
whilk,  ilk  ane  to  the  procnratory  of  this  identure  remain  with  the 
said  Walter  Scot  and  his  friends,  the  said  Walter  Ker  of  Gessford 
has  affixed  his  proper  seal,  with  his  subscription  manual,  and  with 
the  subscription  of  the  said  Andrew  Ker  of  Fairnieherst,  Mark  Ker 
of  Dolphinston,  George  Ker,  tutor  uf  Gessford,  and  Andrew  Ker  of 
Primesidelocb,  before  these  witnesses,  Mr.  Andrew  Drurle,  Abbot 
of  Melrose,  and  George  Douglas  of  BooiUedward,  John  Riddel  of 
that  ilk,  and  WUliam  Stewart. 

8ic  SubteriMur^ 

Waltbs  Kit  of  CesBford. 
Ardibw  Kei  of  Fairaiebflrst. 
Mass  Ibi. 

Geobob  Ibi. 

Ardibw  Kei  of  Primesfdeloch. 


No.  V. 

ANE  INTERLUDE 

OF  THE  LAYING  OF  A  GAIST. 

This  bttrlesqne  poem  te  prsMfved  In  (be  BannatToe  MSS.  It  to  In  (he 
same  slrata  with  the  venet  concerning  (be  Cyr*  Cm-line.  As  tbe  mentlea 
or  Bettoki$  Bowr  occurs  tn  l)o(b  pieces,  and  as  (he  scene  of  txitta  to  bid  (a 
Eas(  Lothian,  (ber  are  perhape  composed  by  (he  same  author.  Tbe  bnmow 
or  these  fragmenls  seems  (o  have  been  dtrec(ed  agalos(  (be  soperalitloos  sf 
Home ;  bu(  it  Is  now  become  very  obscure.  ffeTertbelcas,  Ibe  vencs  are 
worthy  of  prwenradon,  for  (be  sake  of  tiie  ancient  language  ead  ellasioai. 

Listen,  lordis,  I  sail  you  tell, 

orf  ane  very  gHt  marvell, 

Off  Lord  Fergussis  gaist,  * 

How  meikle  Sir  Andro  it  chest,*) 

Unto  Beittokis  hour. 

The  silly  sawie  to  succour  t 

And  he  hes  wiittin  unto  me, 

Auld  storeis  for  to  se, 

Gif  it  appinis  4  him  to  meit, 

How  he  sail  conjure  the  spreit : 

And  I  half  red  mony  quars,  ^ 

Bath  the  Donet,  and  Dominiis  que  pars, 

Ryme  maid,  and  ais  redcne  ^ 

Baith  Inglis  and  Latene  i 

And  ane  story  haif  I  to  reid. 

Passes  Bonitatem  in  ibe  creid. 

To  coi^ure  Ihe  litil  gaist  he  mon  haif 

Oftod'stails7tentbraif,8 

And  kast  the  grit  holy  water 

With  pater  noster,  pitter  palter ; 

And  ye  man  sit  in  a  compas. 

And  cry,  Harbcrl  lulhless. 

Drag  thow,  and  ye*s  draw. 

And  sit  thair  qnhill  cok  craw. 

The  compas  mon  hollowit  be 

With  aspergis  me  Domine  i 

The  haly  writ  schawls  als 

Thair  man  be  bung  about  your  halss 

Pricket  in  ane  woll  poik  » 

Of  neis  powder  "  ane  grit  lolk. » 

Thir  thingis  mon  ye  heir 

Brynt  in  ane  doggis  eir,  (^ 

Ane  pluck,  ane  pindill,  and  ane  palme  cors, 

Thre  luskb  of  ane  awld  hors, 

And  of  ane  yallow  wob  the  warp. 

The  boddome  of  ane  auld  herp, 

Tbe  held  of  ane  cultit  reill. 

The  band  of  an  awld  quheill, 

The  taill  of  ane  yeild  sow. 

And  ane  bait  of  blew  wow,  u 

Ane  botene,  *s  and  ane  brecbame,  '^ 

And  ane  quhorle  made  of  lame,  >? 

To  luke  out  at  the  Iltlll  boir, " 

And  cry.  Crystis  cross,  you  befoir  : 

And  quhen  you  see  the  litlll  gaist, 

Cnmand  to  you  in  all  baist, 

Cry  loud,  Cryste  eleisone. 

And  speir  what  law  it  levison?  *» 

And  gif  it  sayis  on  Godis  ley, 

Than  to  the  liilll  gaist  ye  say. 

With  braid  bencdicite ; 

<—*'  Litill  gaist,  I  conjure  the. 

With  Merle  and  iarie,  «> 

Bayth  fra  God,  and  Sanct  Marie, 

First  with  ane  fischis  mouth. 

And  syne  with  ane  sowis  (owtb. 

With  ten  pertane  tais,  >> 


'  These  pilgrimages  were  Scone,  Dundee,  Palsler,  and  Melrose. 

»  Ghost.—'  Chased.-^  Happens.-*  Quires-books.-*  Also  read  In.- 
7  Foxes'  talis— (there  is  an  alpine  herb  so  termed  from  Its  resemblance.}— 
« Thereof.-' Necfc.— '"^  Wool-pack.-"  Nose-powder  (snorf.)-"  Great  lols, 


or  lot.— '^  Burnt  In  adog'sear.-M  Blne-wool.-'<Bu((OD.~>*  Uone^<oilM 
-'7  A  whirl  made  or  metal.- *^  Window.-''  Dclleres  ln.->«  With  laylni 
and  with  lore.-^>  Ten  crabs*  claws. 
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ABd  nine  kookis  of  windil  strata, 
with  (bra  beids  of  carle  doddy.'*  • 
And  Md  the  gaist  torn  in  a  boddyi 
Then  efter  this  conjuralionn. 
The  UUU  gaist  wiil  fall  in  soun, 
And  thair  efter  down  ly, 
Cryand  mercy  peleoosly; 
Than  with  your  left  beil  sane,  > 
And  it  will  nerir  cum  againe, 
Aa  melkle  as  a  mige  amabt. ' 

He  had  a  ItHU  we  leg, 
And  It  wes  cant'as  any  cleg,  4 
It  wes  wynd  in  ane  wyoden  schet, 
Baitb  the  handto  and  the  feit  t 
Suppose  this  gaist  was  litlill, 
Tit  it  stal  Godis  qubitell  t « 
It  sUl  frae  peteons  Abrahame, 
Ane  quhorie  and  ane  qubim  qnbame  ;* 
It  stal  fhie  ye  carle  of  ye  mone 
Ane  payr  of  awld  yin  schone ;  7 
It  rane  to  Pencatelane, 
And  wirreits  ane  awld  chaplane. 
Thta  litill  gaist  did  na  roair  ill 
Bat  clok  9  lyk  a  com  mill ; 
And  it  wald  play  and  hop, 
About  the  held  ane  stre  strop ;  *• 
And  it  wald  shig,  and  it  wald  dance 
Oare  fhle,  and  OrUance.  ■< 

Qnha  coniurit  the  liUil  gaist  say  ye  ? 
IVane  but  the  litill  Spenzle  fle, » 
That  with  hir  wit  and  her  ingyqe. 
Cart  the  gaist  leif  agane ; 
And  sone  mareit  the  gaist  the  fle. 
And  croun'd  him  King  of  Kandelie ; 
And  Ihey  gat  theme  betwene 
Oqiheas  Khig  and  Elpha  Queue.  <) 
To  reid  qnha  will  this  gentiil  geisl, 
Te  hard  it  not  at  Cockllby's  feist,  u 


No.  VI. 
SCPPLEMENTART  STANZAS 

TO  COLUNflTS  ODE  OM 
THB  SUPERSTITlOlfS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

BT 

WnXIAK  EBSKINB,  ESQ.  ADTOCATB.  >' 

IteCdNsr  emhrMBi  fblf  opportanfly  of  pretentiog  the  reader  wKb  (be 
»,  Inieiided  to  commeiDonte  some  ttrtklog  Scoitlsb  topers 
I  if  ColUiM  lo  his  Ode  upon  ibal  subject;  and  which,  tr  the 
r  cu  )«d|B  with  linpartlalttT  of  tbe  prodoctloD  of  a  Talued  friend, 
mm  te  llnind  worth;  of  the  sablime  original.  Tbe  reader  mast  observe, 
Ihaf  ibemmta  form  a  contlaaatlon  of  tbe  addresa,  by  Colllos,  to  tbe  aotbor 
tiBa^it^  exhorting  bim  to  celebrate  the  traditions  of  Scotland.  Thef 
were  tnl  poMUhed  In  the  KdinHr^h  Magazine,  for  April,  4788. 

Tby  mose  may  tell,  liow,  when  at  evenbig's  dose, 
To  meet  her  Iotc  beneath  the  twilight  shade. 

O'er  maaf  a  broonHClad  brae  and  heathy  glade, 
In  merry  mood  the  Tillage  maiden  goes; 

rben,  on  a  streamlet's  marghi  aa  she  lies, 
rhMiting  tome  carol  till  her  swain  appears, 


With  fisage  deadly  pale.  In  pensire  guise, 

Beneath  a  wither*d  fir  bis  form  he  rears  1  <6 
Shrieking  and  sad,  she  bends  her  eirie  flight, 

When,  mid  dire  heaths,  where  flits  the  taper  bine. 
The  whilst  tbe  moon  sheds  dim  a  sickly  lights 

The  airy  fhneral  meets  her  blasted  Tiew ! 
When,  trembling,  weak,  she  gains  her  cottage  low. 

Where  magpies  scatter  notes  of  presage  wfcle, 
flome  one  shall  tell,  while  tears  in  torrents  flow. 

That,  Jost  when  twilight  dimmed  the  green  hill's  side. 
Far  in  his  lonely  shiei  her  hapless  shepherd  died. 

Let  these  sad  strains  to  lighter  sounds  gWe  place 

Bid  tby  brisk  Tiol  warble  mpasurcs  gay! 
l?or,  see!  recall'd  by  thy  resistless  lay, 

Once  more  the  Brownie  shows  his  honest  face. 
Hail,  from  Ihy  wanderings  long,  my  much-loved  sprite: 

Tliou  friend,  thou  lover  of  the  lowly,  hail! 
Tell,  In  what  realms  thou  sport'st  thy  merry  nighr, 

Trairst  the  long  mop,  or  whlrPsl  the  mimic  flail. 
Where  dost  Ihou  deck  the  much  disordered  hall, 

While  the  tired  damsel  in  Elysium  sleeps, 
With  early  voice  to  drowsy  workman  call. 

Or  lull  (he  dame,  while  Mirth  his  vlgiU  keeps? 
Twas  thus  in  Caledonia's  domes,  'tis  said. 

Thou  plied'st  the  kindly  task  in  years  of  yore : 
At  last,  In  luckless  hour,  some  erring  maid 

Spread  in  thy  nightly  cell  of  viands  store : 
Ne*er  was  (by  form  beheld  among  Ibeir  mountains  more.  *7 

Then  wake  (for  well  thon  eanst )  tiiat  wondrous  lay. 

How,  while  aronnd  tbe  thoogblleas  matrons  sleep. 
Soft  o'er  the  floor  the  treach'rous  fairies  creep. 

And  bear  tlie  smiling  Inlsnt  far  away  i 
How  starts  the  none,  when,  for  her  lovely  cbiki. 

She  sees  at  dawn  a  gaping  idiot  stare! 
O  snatch  the  innocent  from  demons  vilde. 

And  save  the  parents  fond  (h>m  fell  despair  t 
In  a  deep  cave  the  tmsty  menials  wait. 

When  firom  their  hilly  dens,  at  midnight's  hoar) 
Forth  rush  the  airy  elves  In  mimic  state. 

And  o'er  the  moonlight-heath  with  swiftness  soour  t 
In  glittering  arms  the  iitlie  horsemen  shine ; 

Last  on  a  milk-white  steed,  with  large  of  gold, 
A  fay  ot  might  appears,  whose  arms  entwine 

The  tost,  lamented  child !  the  shepherds  bold  >8 
The  unoonscioua  bifant  tear  ttom  hia  anhallow*d  hold. 
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EXCOMMUNICATION  OF  BORDER  ROBBERS. 

BY  RICHARD  FOX. 

BISHOP  OF  DUSHAM,  IR  THB  TIME  Or  HBRIT  VII. 

This  very  corlooa  docoment,  ( A.D.  1408, )  which  contalmi  some  parllco- 
lar«  highly  llliutrotlfe  of  tbe  state  of  Border  manners,  was  given  to  tbe 
Editor' by  bis  valoed  friend.  BIcbard  Sarteea,  Esq.  of  Malnafortb,  lo  tbe  bl^ 
ahoprlc  of  Durham,  emloeot  for  bis  knowledge  of  Border  aatlqiiltles. 

RICH.  FOX,  Bp.  TEMP.  H.  J. 

MORniO  CORTHA  FAMOlOa   LATEORIS  DC  TTHOaU  BT  ITDSDAU. 

Ricardus  permlssione  divina  Dnnelm.  Episcopus  dllcctis  Nobis 
Magi-o.  Georg.  Ogle,  A.M.  necnon  nniversis  et  singulis  ecclesiarum 
parocbialium  infra  Tyndaile  et  Rlddysdale  nostrae  dioces.  con- 


„.  In  marshes.-*  Mgn-make  tbe  sign  of  the  croaa.-'  Ap- 
llnea  are  hen  omllted.-^  Gad-Of  .->  KDlfe.-e  Whirl  tod 
.7  one  aaled  ahoai.--*  Worrled^-^  Clacked.-'*'  Twlat  a 

J  head. 

"  Orerfoot  and  Orleana-two  dancing  steps. 
■>  Spanish  fly. 

'^  Tliia  acems  to  anode  to  the  old  roman^  of  Orfeo  and  Beurodit^  from 
which  the  reader  will  tlnd  aome  extracts  berearter.  The  wife  otOrpbitu  Is 
hoccailad  Blpka,  probably  from  her  haTlog  baaa  abetracted  by  the  elres, 


■*  ABodlnf  to  a  strange  DolDieHitlUe  poeia  la  the  Banoatyne  MSS.  ,called 


Cockelby*$  Sow.  [  this  has  been  printed  lately  by  Hr.  Darld  Lalng,  of  Edin- 
burgb,  4830.] 

'5  [  This  aocompllnbed  and  most  dear  ft-lcnd  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  became  a 
jQdte  or  tbe  Coart  of  Searioo,  by  tbe  title  of  I^ord  Klnneddcr,  and  died  In 
Anpist  itSEL— Ed.  } 

'^  Tbe  wroiiA,  or  spectral  appearance,  of  a  peiaon  abortly  to  die,  la  a  Arm 
article  in  tbe  creed  of  Scottish  superstUlon.  Nor  Is  It  auknown  to  our  slsler 
kingdom.  See  tbe  story  of  Ibo  beautiful  Lady  Diana  Blcb.~iii6r«y'«  Mh- 
etUanittt  p.  W.  '^  See  introduction,  an(«. 

'*  For  en  account  of  the  Pslry  saperstltioo,  see  Intradttetion  to  tk§  Tale 
of  TavUant* 
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stitut.  Recloiibns  ct  Vicarito,  necnon  Capeilaniin  et  Caotanarum 
inibi  Capellanis.  Coratto,  et  non  Cm'atis,  Salatem.  Quia  Uiii  Tama 
quam  notorieUte  facii  referentibiu  ad  aares  nostras  delatam  est 
quod  noonnlii  Villaif,  Villulas,  Hamelectas,  et  aiia  locade  Tyndale 
et  Ryddlsdalle  inhabit  antes,  necdivinaneo  hnmanajora  timentes, 
quU)us  se  illaqueatos  esse  (quod  sommopere  dolemus)  InieUigunt, 
aot  satlem  inteiligere  debent,  de  eisdem  VjIUs  VilluUs  Hameleclis 
ad  in  cpiscopatn  villas,  villalas.  bamelectas,  ad  et  In  episoopatnm 
Dunelm.  et  comitatum  Morthambrts,  aliaq.  ioca  dictis  locia  de 
Tyndalle  et  Kyddlsdalleconflniaet  adjacenlia,  Latronom,  Rapien- 
tlum  ac  Dcpnedantlam,  more,  per  diatnrna  lempora  sepe,  sspios. 
et  sspissime,  publice  et  manifeste,  nocte  dieq.  incurrentes,  proat 
adhac  indies,  cotidie.  sa'pe,  sspius,  el  sspissime,  noclo,  dieq. 
publice  et  manifeste*  sic  incurrunt,  farta,  latrociiiia,  rapinas,  el 
deprsdationes  passim  commiltenies,  pecora  et  catalla  in  eisdem 
inventa  Turati  deprxdatiq.  fuerunt,  et  ab  eisdem  ad  partes  et  ter- 
ritoria  de  Tyndall  et  Ryddisdalle  predict,  aliaq.  Ioca  eisdem  con- 
finia,  ad  libitum  suarum  yoluntatum  asportayerunt,  fugaverunt, 
et  abigerunt.  prout  adhuc  indies  nulli  cquidem  rei,  qnam,  hujus- 
modi  furtis,  latrociniis,  rapinis,  et  depraedationibns,  dediti«  Turan- 
tur,  deprsdantur,  fogant  et  ablgunt :  Et  quod  ipso  delicto  dete- 
rius  est,  per  (abernas,  et  alia  Ioca  publica,  iniqnitatibus,  furtis, 
latrociniis,  et  deprsdationibus  suis  ht^osmodi  gioriantes  ae  talia 
commlsisse,  et  dc  cstero  commitiere  palam  et  pnblice  jactari 
non  desinanl;  hlsq.  mails  non  conlenti,  sed  potius  furlum  furto, 
lalrociniom  latrocluio,  raplnam  rapins,  deprsdationem  depne- 
dationi,  aliaq.  mala  mails  accumulantcs,  in  hqjusmodi  hirtorum, 
latrocrniorum,  el  depraedationum  aggravationem,  non  solum  ipsi 
ftirantnr,  verum  etiam  fures  et  latrones  et  raptores  quoscunq.  ad 
ipsos  oonfugienles,  receptant,  nutrlunt,  hospitantur,  confoTent  et 
confortant ;  soosif .  liberos,  scrrienies,  atq.  famnlos  in  hujusmodl 
latrociniorum.  fiirtorum,  depredationum,  et  rapfnanim  perpe- 
Iratioue.  quod  maxime  detestandum  est,  educant,  et  exercitant, 
adeo  ut  fortum,  latrocinium,  deprsdatlonem,  rapinam,  ant  rob- 
beriam  hujusmodi  commitiere,  aut  eidem  consentire,  non  solum 
non  vereantnr,  sed  crassam,  immo  verlns  qncsitam  Ignorantiam 
prsetendentes,  et  dictas  rapinas,  furtum,  et  deprsdationes,  tan- 
qnam  artem,  unde  viclum  snum  qnsrant,  publice  et  manireste 
profitentes,  crimen  esse  non  agnoscunt :  Soutq.  nonnulli  vlrl  in 
partibiis  prsdiclis  quorum  qnldam  sunt  ministrl  justilis  et  regii 
Justiciarii,  qui  eosdem  fures,  latrones,  depnedatores,  et  raptores, 
aliosq.  malefactorea  rectiflcare  et  justificare  deberent,  qnldam 
vero  sunt  yiri  nobiies  et  potentes  In  conlSnibns  et  terrltoriis  de 
Tyndalle  el  Ryddisdalle  praedictis,  alllsq.  villis  eisdem  oonvlcinis, 
circumyicinis,  et  adjaoentibus  degenles  et  commorautes,  qui  fu- 
res, latrones,  raptores,  depraedatores  predictos  ab  hujusmodi  cri- 
minibus  prsdiclis  refrsnare  el  impedire  possent,  si  suas  ad  id 
manus,  ut  deberent,  porrigerent  adjulrices  :  Quorum  omnium, 
viz.  justilis  minislrorum,  ct  aliorum^  saltem  nobilium  et  po- 
tentium,  in  partibus  et  tcrriloriis  de  Tyndalle  et  Ryddysdalle 
prsdictis,  alitsq.  villls  et  locis  eisdem  conviciuis  adjacentinm, 
quidam  conniventi  oculo,  quidam  ex  pacto  et  collusione,  quidam 
vero  propter  lucrum,  quod  cum  eis  participant,  nonnulli  siqui- 
dem  propter  amorem,  favorem,  famlllaritstem,  afBnitatem,  et 
sanguinis  conjuDcttonem,  iiecnon  nomlnis,  indemnitatem  hu- 
jusmodi furtis,  latrociniis,  rapinis,  et  deprsdatlonlbus,  aliqaando 
tacite,  intenlum  etenim  expresse,  consentientes,  fures  Ipsds,  la- 
trones, ct  deprsdatoros  per  eorum  terras  eldlstrictus  cum  rebus, 
pecoribus,  et  catallis,  qus  furati  sunt,  liberum  habere  transitum, 
scienter  tolerant  et  iiermitiunt;  ac  nonnunquam  eosdem  cum 
rebus,  pecoribus,  et  catallis,  raptis,  deprsdatis.  et  ftirto  ablatls, 
reoeptarunt,  prout  adhuc  recipiunt  indies,  et  receptant  non  igno- 
rantes  receptatores  hujusmodi  quoscunq.  non  minor!  pcena  dig- 
nos  quam  raptores,  fures,  latrones,  et  prsdoncs :  Nam  si  non 
esset  qui  foveret,  recijieret,  et  confortaret,  nnllus  raplnam,  latro- 
cinium, deprsdationes  hqjusmodi  committeret,  committereve 
auderet ;  Eodemq.  delicto  singulas  villas,  villulas,  bamelectas 
dictarum  partlum  de  Tyndall  et  Ryddlsdall  laborare  intelleximus, 
quod  maxime  abhorrendum  est ;  nam  latrones,  fures,  raptores, 
deprsdatores  fsmosos  et  manifestos  sic,  ut  prsfertnr,  reciphint, 
hospitantur,  fovent,  et  nutriunt,  ac  inter  eos  et  cum  eisdem  hi 
partibut  prcsendbns,  ul  viclnoa  tnos  et  famlliares,  babitare 


permittunt,  et  ad  eadem  fadnora  relteranda  biTllant,  et  ooofior- 
taut  publice,  palam,  et  manifeste  :  Comploresq.  capellanos,  SKpe 
nominatarnm  partium  et  territoriorum  de  Tyndalle  et  Byddjt- 
dslle,  pnblicos  et  manifestos  concuMnarios,  irregnlares,  suspenaos, 
excommunicatos,  et  fnterdictos,  necnon  literarum  penftos  igna- 
ros,  adeo  nt  per  dceennlum  celebrantes,  nee  Ipsa  quidem  verfn 
sacramentalia,  uli  quibusdam  eomm  oppdnentes  experti  snuBm, 
legeresciant;  nonnulios  etiara  non  ordinatos,  sed  sacerdotif  ef- 
figiem  duntaxat  prstendentes,  non  modo  in  loeis  sacrls  et  defi- 
calls,  verum  etiam  in  prophants  et  interdictis  ac  miserablllter 
ruinosis;  necnon  vestimentis  rupUs,  laceratis,  et  fsdiasimis,  nee 
divhio,  Immo  nee  humane  officio  aut  servilio  dignis,  qaibua. 
deum  oontemnentes,  induti  Divina  celebrare,  Sacraq.  et  Sacr»- 
menlalia  mlnistrare  intelleximus.  Dicli  prsterea  capcUani  so- 
pradictls  furibus,  latronlbus,  deprsdaloribus,  reoeptatoribos,  ct 
rsptoribus  manifestis  et  famosis,  sacramenta  et  sacramentalia 
mioistrant,  sine  debita  reslitulione  ant  antmo  reatituendl,  at  ei 
facti  evidentla  constat,  sicq.  eos  sine  cautione  de  restituendo,  eo- 
clesiastics  sepulturs,  cum  ex  sacrorum  canonum,  et  aanctomm 
patrum  Institutis,  hsc  ficere  districte  prohibentur,  passim  oooh 
mittunf,  in  animarum  suarum  grave  periculunualiommq.  Chritf 
fidelium  exemplum  pemiciosum,  plurimorumq.  spolialomm  d 
priyatornm  bonis,  rebus,  pccorilnis,  el  catallis  suis  hiyoamodi, 
damnum  non  modicum  et  gravamen.  Nos  Igitur  animamm  hn- 
jusmodi  malefaclorum  saluti  proTldere  cupicntes,  spoUatorumq. 
et  prlvatorum  hi^usmodi  jacturis  el  dispendils  patemali  affectn 
compatientes,  el,  quantum  in  nobis  est,  remedium  in  bac  parte 
apponere,  ut  tenemur,  volentes,  vobis  omnibus  et  slngolis  Rec- 
toribus,  Yicariis,  Capellanis,  Curatis,  et  non  Curatis  prsedietis 
tenore  prssentium,  in  virtute  sancts  obedientls  flrmiter  liqon- 
gendo  mandamus,  quatenus  proximls  diebns  dominicis  et  festivia, 
inter  missarum  et  allorum  dlvinoram  solemnla  in  eoclesiis  et  ca- 
pellis  veslris,  dum  major  in  eisdem  sderit  populi  moltitudo,  ooines 
et  singulos  hires,  latrones,  raptores,  prsdoncs,  depnedalores,  et 
eos  prsserlim  quos  famosos  et  manifestos  latrones,  raptores,  et 
deprsdatores  fuisse  et  esse  taitelleximus,  quomm  nomiot  In  prs- 
senii  rescriplo  sunt  dcix^ripta,  peremptorie  moneatis,  quos  nos 
etiam  tenore  prssentium  prime,  sccnndo,  et  terfio,  ac  perennp- 
lorie  monemus,  ut  ipsi,  omnes  et  singoli,  ab  hujusmodi  iocnnho- 
nibus,  furtis,  latrociaiis,  rapinis,  deprsdationibus  de  cetero  se 
abslineantet  desistant,  sub  psna  majoris  excommunlcatloniB 
scnlentis,  quam  ex  sacrorum  canonum  institutis  incurmnt,  sicq. 
cos  et  eorum  quemlibet  incurrere  volumns  ipao  facto. 

Cjtetis  insuper,  seu  citari  facialis  peremptorie  omnes  et  singnlos 
famosos  et  manifestos  fures,  latrones,  raptores,  et  deprsdatores, 
quorum  nomina  sunt  in  dorso  prssentis  scfaednls  sive  rescripti 
descripta,  et  eorum  quemlibet,  quod  oompareat,  coram  nobis,  aut 
nostro  in  hac  parte  commissario,  in  Galiiea*  Eoclesis  nostrs 
Cathedralis  Dunelm.  iocoq.  consistoriali  i^usdem.  sexto  die  post 
cilationem  eis  et  eorum  cuilibet  In  hac  parte  factam,  si  Joridicos 
fuerit,  alioquin  proximo  die  juridico  extnnc  sequenle,  quodieus 
aut  commissarium  nostrum  hqjusmodi  Ibidem  ad  jnra  reddead. 
bora  consuota  pro  trlbnuali  scdere  oontlgerit,  certis  artfcaHs  et 
interrogatoriis,  meram  animarum  suarum  salutem  et  correction 
nem  concernentibus,  commissario  eisdem  et  eorum  cuilibet  In 
eorum  advenlu  ex  officio  nostro  roero  objiciendis  personaliter 
responsuri  et  parituri.  Uoneatis  insuper  sic,  ut  prsmitlUur, 
peremptorie  omnes  ct  singulos  ministros  justilis,  csteroaq.  Tiros 
nobiies  et  polentes,  dictas  partes  el  territoria  de  Tyndall  et  Byd- 
dysdall,  et  Ioca  vidna  et  circumjacentia  inbabitaniea,  necnon 
omnes  et  singulos  Gapellanos,  Curatos,  et  nonGoratoa,  in  eisdem 
partibns  el  territoriis  de  Tyndall  etRyddysdall  divina  celebrantea, 
quatenus  Ipsi  justitis  ministri  et  vlrl  nobiies  et  potentes  omaei  et 
singulos  fures  el  latrones,  necnon  raptores  et  deprsdatores,  in  et 
ad  partes  et  territoria  de  Tyndall  et  Ryddysdall  cum  rebus,  peco- 
ribus, et  catallis  furtive  oblalis,  oonftigientes,  necnon  omnes  el 
singulos  fures,  Utrones,  et  deprsdatores  ba  eisdem  partibus  el 
territoriis  de  Tyndall  et  Ryddysdall  ppmmorantes  et  degentab 
prssertim  famosos,  publicos,  notorios,  et  manifestos  nallateoas 
foveant,  nulriant,  aut  confortent,  hospitentur,  ant  manuteneant. 
immo  eosdem  fures,  latrones,  et  deprsdatores  quoscunq.  ab 
eisdem  partibus  et  territoriis  de  Tyndall  et  Ryddysdall  amoveant. 
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laeq.  amof  eri  bciaat  el  procureut,  Mn  taltem  eotdem  fures.  la- 
troae%  deprcdatoret,  et  raptorei  quoscuoq.  capiant.  tloq.  capi 
ficiant  eoademq.  recHficeot  et  JosUficeot 

Capdiani  vero,  Curati,  et  Don  Curali,  in  eltdem  partibna  et 
terriloriia  divlna  oelebrantes,  biOuimodi  fures,  latronet,  et  deprs- 
datoras,  aaltcm  publioos,  notorios,  et  manifestoi,  ad  sacramenta 
paaiieoliet  encbarUtia.  aepultare*  cxteraq.  sacramenta  aut  la- 
cramentalU  aine  debita  retUtulione  ipoliatis  focta,  aut  soffidentl 
CMitkNM  de  retUtuendo  praestita,  nisi  in  mortis  artlculo,  et  luno 
id  sacramenta  paenitentie  el  encharistis  dnnlazat,  non  antem  ad 
sepniturani,  sab  pcna  snspenstonis  ab  otfido  et  bcneficio,  nulla- 


TEfflaOiriALIS  UTBBA  Dill.  BPUGOPI  SOPBU  ABSOLUTIOlfB 
QOOftUlfDAll  LATBOMIW,  BT  INJUNCTIOIIBS. 

BJeardue  permMooe  dtrlna  Dnnelm.  Bpisoopos  milversis  et 

•tafcolis  Rectoribns.  Vicariis,  Capelianis,  Cnratis,  et  non  Coralis 

qnfliQscaBq.  coram  animamm  habentilHis,  infra  terrilorium  de 

TyndnH  el  Ryddjsdall  nostrs  dioees.  Salotem,  gratiam,  et  bene- 

dJctJonem.    Sciatis  Ssndy  Cbarelton,  Crysty  JUiibom.  Howy  Hii- 

boni.  AtlLia  Miibom  aiiom  Willielml  Mllbom,  Lanry  Robeson, 

Dary  Robeson,  Sandy  Robeson,  Giily  Tod  of  ye  Crak»«Uer  of 

SmdMmoQth.  George  Tod,  Ronly  Tod,  Tammy  Tod,  Sandy  Tod 

of  ye  sbawe,  George  Mersheli.  Sandy  Hunter,  a  sententia  exoom- 

nnwicitinnis.  qoam  in  eosdem,  pro  eorom  contumada,  promnl- 

gntems,  pro  not  alMolutos  esse,  et  communioni  liominum  ac 

saerii  ecctesin  restitutos,  seq.  nostra  eorrectioni  bumiiiler  soIh 

■liilHiUM,  inlnnctiones  salutaremTO  snscepisse  p«nitentiam,  Tide- 

licet  nt  decctero  rapinam,  furtoro,  ant  iatrodnium  pobiice, 

raanUeste,  rel  occolte  non  committant,  nee  aiiquis  eorum  com- 

■dttat,  ant  laiia  committenti  anxUinm,  consiiliun,  f  el  farorem 

pnealent,  nee  aliqois  eorom  pnestet,  sen  talia  commltlentiam 

fwflinm  qnoriamodo  odent  seu  ceiet,  celarlve  procorenl  sen 

procoret   Item  qnod  post  diem  Merc,  proiime  fntumm,  Tii.  98 

diem  mensb  Septembris  Jam  instant,  non  incedantnec  aliqois  eor. 

iBcedal  pedes  ant  eqoes  indoctos  sulrfeinio,  Anglice,  a  laeke,  ant 

galea,  Angike,  a  SaUt  or  a  Knapescatt,  aut  aHis  armis  ddensif  is 

qoftose.  nee  eqoitent  aof  eor.  aliqois  equitet  super  eqoo  aot  equa 

c^lai  falor,  eommuni  hominom  cstlroatioiie,  exoedet  sex  solidos 

dedodcnarios,  nisi  contra  Scotos  rt\  alios  regis  inimlcos.   In- 

Joagimns  preterea  qood  postqnam  ingreasi  loerint  Tel  eor.  aiiquis 

iagressos  ftierlt  coemlteriom,  ecdesia  vd  capelis  cqjoscnnque 

infra  lerritorion  de  SynedaU  d  RiddisdaU  ad  difina  Inibi  audiend. 

▼d  orattooea  inibI  Ikdend.  sen  alia  qnccnnq.  fadend.  abjidant 

sen  deponanty  sicq.  eor.  quiHbel  al^idat  et  deponat  anna  invasirt 

qo»c  d  qoc  babeant,  d  ad  iongitudinero  unius  cubiti  se  exten- 

dant,  et  qnamdin  fuerint  seu  aiiquis  eor.  foerit  Infra  eand.  ecMam. 

seo  capdi.  aot  ccemiter.  ejosd.  com  nullo  sermonem  aut  rerbum 

babeat,  nisi  cam  Curato  aut  Sacerdote  illius  ecclisD  ye\  capeiia, 

sob  pcna  ezcomm.  n^Joris,  qnam  In  eos  et  eorum  quemlibet  casu 

qoohisnoaCris  InJunctionibus  ant  unl  eor.  non  paruerint,  cum 

dfectn  exnonc  prout  extnnc/et  extunc  prout  exnunc,  promulga- 

BUS,  tai  seriptis  Jostilla  mediante  vobis  Igitur,  etc.  Dat.  in  castro 

iH».  de  Horham  sab  s.  nro.  die  mens.  Sept.  A.D.  f  498. 
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DOUBLE  OF  THE  CONTRACT 

BKTWIXT    TIE 

KlffG  AND  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  SUBJECTS. 

(A.D.  feia.) 

(TbeorlgtiMi  orthlscniiout  brief,  bj  wbleb  lb«  Borderer*  renoaoced  Ibeir 
vocatloo  of  tbeft  and  robbery,  b  in  tbe  bandi  of  tbe  Editor,  wboM^oeestor 
Is  oae  of  IIm  psrtles  fubacrlblog.  Similar  bonds  were  doabUess  eiecoted  by 
tbe  olber  cUnt ;  among  whom  copies  would  be  distributed  for  tbelr  tub- 
KrtpUoa.    TtiisappevstohaTortfcrredcblefly  lotbedanofScolt.] 

We  noblemen,  barons,  iandit  gentilmen,  and  uthere,  under  sub- 
•oryreing,  ddply  considering  wilb  oorsdres  the  wrackfuii  and 


intollerable  calamities  soe  long  suf>taiued  be  us,  our  frends,  our 
serrants,  and  inhabitants,  upon  proper  lands  and  beretages,  at  the 
hands  of  thelTCs  and  rourtherers,  within  the  Highlands  and  Bor- 
dourst  where  by  our  bloods  hare  been  cruelly  shed,  our  goods  be 
opin  depredation  Tiolentlie  reft  and  spulzied,  and  our  most  pleo- 
(ifull  and  profitable  roumes,  for  fear  of  ihdr  locursioos  and  op- 
pressions, left  desolat  and  desert,  without  tennent  or  iuhabilant,  to 
our  inexcnseable  reproach  and  shameful  wraclL,  if  wee  sail  anj 
longer  neglect  to  use  sic  lawful  and  allowable  remedies  as  God, 
our  honor,  and  the  memorable  examples  of  our  worlhie  pre-* 
decessors,  still  extant  in  the  records  of  ther  days,  craves  at  our 
hands,  for  tbe  repressing  of  Ihelr  insolence  :  And  considering, 
therwithali,  the  royall  and  princdie  dispodlion  of  our  most  gra- 
dous  sorerane  lord,  utlerit  eyerie  way  for  the  suppressing  of  ihb 
ioCamous  byke  *  of  lawless  limmers,  and  quh.it  earnest  and  faiibfiili 
dutie  our  ranks  and  places  craves  of  us,  for  the  furtherance  of  hia 
Majesties  mod  honorable  resolution  at  this  tyme,  tot  ihc  extermi- 
nation of  sic  a  Teniroe,  wliereby  our  oursights  biiherlill  has  bein 
na  litle  binder  to  the  good  success  of  the  great  care  and  payues 
tane  dwayes  be  bis  highness  and  hit  secret  counsdl,  to  work  the 
said  effect  t  Thafrfore,  and  for  remeid  of  our  bypost  slouth  ihat 
way,  In  the  fear  of  God,  and  with  his  Alajeslies  gracious  approba- 
tion and  allowance,  we  all  and  everie  ane  of  us  have  solemnly 
aTowit,  swome,  and  protestit,  like  as,  be  the  tenor  hdrof  we  avow, 
swear,  and  protest,  upon  our  cunsdenoes  and  honors,  that,  as  we 
are  in  hearts  trew  and  faithfull,  and  obedient  sulj^ects,  to  the  King's 
Miotic,  our  soverdgn  lord  and  his  authoriUc,  and  alwayes  an- 
swerable to  his  hienes  laws;  so,  Ui  our  hearts,  we  abhorre,  dampne, 
and  deled  dl  treason,  mnriber,  fire-ryseing,  revlsclng  of  women, 
thift,  resset  ol  tbift,  furtifeieng  or  assisting  with  thdves,  shedding  of 
true  mens  blood,  common  and  maoifed  oppression,  resset  ol  per- 
sons excommnnicat  or  at  the  home,  *  for  crimlnali  causes,  with 
the  authors  and  committers  thereof  whatsumever ;  in  further  taken 
whereof,  we  bind  and  oblds  us,  oar  dros  and  successors  of  our 
lands  and  beretages,  to  onr  soTcrane  lord  and  his  successors,  that, 
within  ten  dayes  after  our  subscription  to  Ihe  present,  we  sail  dis- 
charge, and  be  oppin  procUmation  at  the  Mercat-croces  of  beid- 
burrowes  within  the  shrifdomes,  qnherin  tbe  thdves  and  limraers 
dwell,  as  also  be  particular  intimation  to  Ibemselfs,  give  np  dl 
bands  of  friendship,  kyndnes,  oversight,  maintenance,  or  assure- 
anoe,  if  ony  we  hare,  with  common  thdves  and  broken  clans  or 
branches,  unanswereable  to  his  hlenea  lawes;  and  sail,  Ira  then 
furlh,  affauldlie  ^  and  tmelie,  Joyne  and  concurre  together,  als 
wdli  In  action  as  in  heart,  to  the  pursute,  with  fire  and  sword,  of 
all  and  whatsumever  within  this  realm,  of  whatsumever  clane, 
quditie,  or  surname,  who  being  charged,  be  opin  proclamacione, 
to  oompeir  to  answer  to  complaints,  and  to  relieve  ther  maders  at 
his  ma^Jestie  and  true  mens  hands,  are  or  sail  for  ther  disobedience 
be  denounced  fugitives  and  outlawes,  together  with  whatsoever 
ther  partakers,  sopllers,  and  recepters,  and  all  sic  olber,  as  frae  the 
lyme  they  be  denunced  fugitives,  sail  furnish  to  them,  ther  wyfes 
or  families,  meat,  drink,  berbore,  or  other  confort  quhatsumever  i 
As  lykewayes  we  bind  and  oblds  us.  In  mancr  foresdd,  that  if  any 
persone,  dwelling  within  our  houses,  upon  onr  lands,  wiihin  our 
tackes,  steadings,  roumes,  portiounes,  bailleries,  or  other  office  or 
Jurisdiction  quhatsumever,  commits  ony  of  the  crymes  before  ex- 
prdmil,  or  any  other  punishable  be  iyfe  or  member,  we,  or  any  of 
us  under  quhom  the  said  persone  dwdis,  being  required  thereto  be 
bis  ms^esties  letters  valyentnes,  or  charges,  or  be  his  bighnes 
oonsell  or  Justice,  sail  neither  direcUie,  nor  indirecllie.  give  any 
warning  or  advertisement  to  him,  quherby  be  may  eschew  bis  tak- 
ing; but  trewlie  and  efTauldlie  sail  spprehend,  bring  and  present 
him  to  underly  his  tryeil  of  the  cryme  quherof  he  is  dilatir,  upon 
fiftdn  dayes  wameing,  without  shift  or  excuse  quhatsumever,  as  wo 
sdi  ansuer  to  bis  m^cstie  upon  our  honours,  and  under  the 
paynes  contained  in  tbe  generall  buod  and  acts  of  Parliament 
quhatsumever;  and  sail  be  complabic  (o  our  soverane  lord  and 
bis  hienes  tbesaurer,  for  thdr  escheats,  in  cace  they  be  convict ; 
and.  In  case  the  persone  or  persons  sa  delatlt,  becomes  fugitives, 
wharby  we  cannot  apprehend  them  to  be  prcsentit,  wc  sail  expeil, 
put  and  hold  them  forth  of  our  bounds,  beretages,  tacks,  and  sleid- 
Uigs,  roumes,  bailiiaries,  and  Jurisdictions  quhatsumever,  to- 
gitlier  with  ther  wyfes,  bdmes,  and  families,  and  sail  take  fra 


»  «€»!.-"»  OttUawed.-^  Simply;  siuccrclr. 
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Ihem  their  stocke  and  steiding,  and  pot  In  nther  penones  to  oc- 
cupy the  same ;  and  if  It  sail  happin  the  salds  malefactors  to  resort 
or  come  again  tritbin  oar  bounds,  or  be  sufTerit  to  remain  therein, 
with  our  witting,  twciff  hours  togllhir,  or  to  repair  with  our  know- 
leflgc  lo  oppin  mercat  unapprphendit,  hi  that  cace  we  grant  and 
confes  us  to  be  culpable  of  quhatsumever  crymes  or  skaitbes  com- 
milUt  be  them  at  any  time  before  or  Iherefter :  And  if  it  shall 
happen  at  any  lyme  heirefter,  ony  creatures,  rebells  to  our  soTcr- 
ane  lords  anlhorilie,  for  crimlnall  causes,  to  repair  within  our 
bounds,  or  any  pairt  of  the  shirrllfdome  qobarein  we  dwell,  we 
liall  be  readfe  to  ryse  and  concurre,  with  our  friends  and  forces,  to 
ther  pursute,  till  Ihey  be  either  appreliendit  and  presented  to  jus- 
tice, or  put  out  of  the  sheriffdome  qnharein  we  dwell ;  moreorer, 
none  of  us  heretter  sail  tryst  or  assure  with  any  declared  tbeeTes  or 
fu;;ltiyes,  but  quhensoever  any  affray  of  Iheeves  or  reivers  happens 
within  our  bounds  or  jurisdictions  forsalds,  we  shall  at  the  aflTay 
or  furray,  be  ourselves,  our  servants,  kin,  frehids,  and  sae  many 
partakers  as  we  may  get,  ryse,  fqllow,  and  pursue  the  saids  theeves 
and  reivers,  at  the  outermost  of  our  power,  as  we  wold  doe  to  the 
rescue  of  our  owne  proper  goods  in  cace  they  were  in  the  lyke  dan- 
ger, being  alwsyes  warned  thereto  be  the  scout-balliie  in  the  coun- 
trie,  requisitione  of  partle,  or  oUierwayes  quhatsumever :  And  If 
it  be  found,  that  we  ly  still  at  siclikc  effrayes,  and  suffers  the  saids 
theeves  and  rubbers  to  pass  throw  our  boondis,  without  pnrsening 
them  and  making  uther  thortnre  or  impediment  we  may,  in  that 
cace  we  accept  on  us  the  guiltiness  of  quhatsumever  theft  or  uther 
cryme  that  they  commit,  as  perters  with  them  therin  and  punishe- 
able  therefore,  conforme  to  the  act  of  Parliament :  And  If  It  shall 
happin  any  stowth-reltf  >  or  oppression  to  be  committed  at  any 
tyme  heirefter,  npon  any  his  hienes  subjects,  be  any  inhabitants 
within  onr  boondis  and  Jurlsdictionls  forsalds,  the  same  being  no- 
tified to  OS  he  the  owners  of  the  goods,  or  any  uther  follower  therof 
in  ther  names,  and  the  penone  and  place  showin  to  ns  be  qnhom  the 
godes  are  slollcn,  and  quhar  they  are  reset t  within  our  boundis,  we 
sail,  immediatlie  Iherefter,  be  ourselves,  or  be  some  speciall  friend 
or  servant,  ayde  and  addresse  us  to  the  said  place,  and  finding  the 
goods  ther,  sliall  see  them  rendered  to  the  follower, without  gratitude 
or  good  deid,  and  iherwith  sail  apprehend  the  theif,  if  he  be  present 
on  the  gmond,  or  can  be  found  within  onr  bounds,  then,  or  at  any 
tyme  therefter,  and  present  him  to  his  majestic,  or  to  his 
justice,  to  be  punished  according  to  his  merit;  or,  if  we  cannot 
find  him,  we  shall  intimate  his  name  to  the  shriff,  Stewart,  or 
wardane,  to  be  denunced  fugitives  be  them  at  the  Nercat-erocc  of 
the  neit  heidburgh,  that  he,  his  wyfe,  and  famiiie,  therefter  may 
lie  used  in  manner  foresaid  i  Likewayes,  that  nane  of  us  helref- 
tcr  sail,  alther  opinlic  or  privalle,  for  any  theif-hider,  entertainer, 
or  resetter  of  theft  or  theftous  goods,  assist  nor  defelid  them  directlie 


nor  i  ndiractlie,  soUsit  for  thdr  impnnitie,  or  bear  gradge,  rtneoore, 
or  quarrell  againes  any  man  for  their  dilaiione,  apprehenaioa  or 
pureute  In  any  sort,  under  the  palne  of  infiime  and  aooeptance 
upon  ns  of  the  gulltlnes  of  the  said  cryme,  in  caee  they  be  ooovlot : 
And  if  it  sail  happen  ns,  or  any  of  ns,  at  ony  tyme  helreller,  to 
mdt  with  ony  notorious  theif  or  lymmer,  whom  we  naay  Cak,  we 
sail  not  f^fllle  to  apprehend,  kelp,  and  delaine  bhn,  in  sore  cappti- 
vitle  and  firmance,  nnlred.  or  set  to  Ubertie,  upon  quhatsonwvcr 
band,  promise.  restituUone,  or  assoranoe  he  can  glue  na;  bat  saU 
present  him  to  his  majestic,  his  counsell,  or  justice,  to  be  panisbed 
for  his  offence,  under  the  payne,  likewayes,  to  be  repute  calpable 
of  his  theftuous  deids,  and  punishable  accordhigUe  i  And  finalUe. 
that  we  ourselves  and  all  sic  persona  quhatsumever,  as  dwells 
upon  our  lands  and  uthera  forsalds,  sail  alwayes  be  anawerable  In 
our  soverane  lord  and  bis  aothoritie,  and  sail  compeir  i>eibre  his 
hienes  and  his  coonsell,  quhensoever  we  shall  happin  to  be  durged 
for  tliat  effect,  under  the  pahies  contained  in  the  ads  of  cantioo 
found  for  observation  of  the  generall  bands  s  And  gif  tor  eseon- 
tlon  of  any  of  the  premisses,  we,  or  any  of  us,  be  qnureiled  be 
ony  dan,  brensche,  or  surname,  to  whom  the  theeves  perliines. 
we  bind  and  obiels  ns  and  our  foresaids,  albnldlie  and  troeile,  to 
concurre  and  assist  with  others  agahiat  the  brensch,  surnaDie,  or 
clann,  that  quarrdls,  as  if  it  were  onr  proper  caoae;  and  sail 
esteem  the  feid,  if  any  follow,  equall  to  us  all.  In  witnes  qnliareor, 
onr  severane  lord,  in  taken  of  his  said  approbation,  and  allowaaoe 
of  the  premisses,  and  evere  ane  of  us,  for  us  and  our  foTMids,  have 
subscry vit  this  present,  to  be  insert  and  registrat  hi  die  iMioks  of 
the  secret  counsell,  and  to  have  the  strength  of  ane  decreit  thereof 
against  the  ooutraveinert.  Whemnto  our  subscriptions  sail  senie 
for  ane  suffldent  warrant  for  everie  ane  of  na. 

This  band,  written  by  WilUam  wlUle,  clerk,  Sie  iubMcrihttmr, 
James  R.~Lenoz~Hnntlle-^Montross,  Canoellarios— Ao^iis— 
Herys— Caithness— Traquair  Lochlnvar—Johnalraa^Drooilan- 
gric— David  Soot  of  Stobneiil.  Apud  Jedbnrgb,  9fNh  March,  f  6#a. 
Walter  Scot  of  Goldlelands,  Walter  Scot  of  Tishdaw,  Kobert  Scot, 
Ms  sone,  Jame  Gledstanes  of  Cocklaw,  WiUiam  Elliot  of  FalneMi, 
Robert  Soot  of  Satshellls,  Walter  Scot  of  Harden,  Sym  Sod  oC 
Bonniton,  and  William  Scot  in  Bumfute,  In  the  Water  ot  AiU. 
with  our  hands  at  the  pen,  led  be  James  Prlmerose,  clerk  of  connsdl, 
at  our  command.  J.  Prlmerose.  Robert  Scott  in  Stirklield,  with 
hand  at  the  pen.  led  be  William  Wyly,  wryter  of  this  band. 
William  Soot  of  Uartwoodmyres,  Philip  Soot  of  Drybope,  Robert 
Scot  of  Aikwood,  William  Scot  of  Howpasly.  Jedbnrgh,  8Mh  of 
October,  1613,  William  Sootofwhylhaught,  James  Soot  of  GUmeiv^ 
cieogh,  and  John  Dalgidsh  of  Donchar,  with  our  hands  at  Ibe 
pen,  led  by  William  WyUe,  clerk.    W.  WyUie. 
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MINSTRELSY 

OF 

THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


Tba  tones,  to  nrage  vlrlM  dear. 

That  woo  or  Tore  the  public  ear, 

Ere  polity,  sedate  and  eage. 

Had  qoeach'd  the  flrcs  of  feadal  reflt.— Wiitor. 


TO  118  GBAOi 

HSNET,  DUKE  OF  BUGCLEUCH,  btc.  btc.  etc. 

wncB  iR  iLoiB  Tiaia  bits  cblbbbatbd  the  nOWBM, 

ABD  CBBBMED  TBB  BALU, 

or 
HIS  GALLANT  ANCESTORS, 

ABB  BBSrSCTrnXT  IKKBIBED 
BT   BIB  eBACl'a    MVCB    OBUOBD    AND    MOST    BOMBLK    BUTART, 

WALTER  SCOTT.' 


SIR  PATRICK  SPENS. 

One  edition  of  the  present  ballad  is  well  known; 
har/og  ajipeared  in  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry, 
aod  luTing  been  inserted  in  almost  every  subsequent 
collection  of  Scottish  songs.  But  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  no  editor,  that  a  more  complete  copy  of 
the  soDg  might  be  procured.  That,  with  which  the 
public  is  now  presented,  is  taken  from  two  MS.  co- 
pies, *  collated  with  several  verses,  recited  by  the 
editor's  friend  Robert  Hamilton,  Esq.  advocate^— 
being  the  16th  and  the  four  which  follow.  But,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  the  common  copy,  the  ballad 
Mems  still  to  be  a  fragment.  The  cause  of  Sir  Pa- 
trick Spen's  voyage  is,  however,  pointed  out  distinctly ; 
and  it  shows  that  the  song  has  claim  to  high  antiquity, 
as  referring  to  a  very  remote  period  in  Scottish  his- 
tory. 

AJexander  III.  of  Scotland  died  in  1285;  and,  for 
the  misfortune  of  his  country,  as  well  as  his  own,  he 
bad  been  bereaved  of  all  his  children  before  his  de« 
cease.  The  crown  of  Scotland  descended  upon  his 
grand-daughter,  Margaret,  termed,  by  our  historians, 
the  Maid  of  Norway.  She  was  the  only  ofifspring  of 
a  marriage  betwixt  Eric,  Ring  of  Iforway,  and  Mar* 
garet,  daughter  of  Alexander  III.  The  kingdom  had 
been  secured  to  her  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
held  at  Scone,  the  year  preceding  her  grandfather's 


death.  The  regency  of  Scotland  entered  into  a  con- 
gress with  the  ministers  of  the  King  of  Norway,  and 
with  those  of  England,  for  the  establishment  of  good 
order  in  the  kingdom  of  the  infant  Princess.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Edward  I.  conceived  the  idea  of  matching 
his  eldest  son,  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the 
young  Queen  of  Scotland.  The  plan  was  eagerly  em- 
braced by  the  Scottish  nobles  -,  for,  at  that  time,  there 
was  little  of  the  national  animosity,  which  afterwards 
blazed  betwixt  the  countries,  and  they  patriotically 
looked  forward  to  the  important  advantage  of  uniting 
the  island  of  Britain  into  one  kingdom.  But  Eric  of 
Norway  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  deliver  up 
his  daughter;  and,  while  the  negociations  were  thus 
protracted,  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  effec- 
tually crushed  a  scheme,  the  consequences  of  which 
might  have  been,  that  the  distinction  betwixt  England 
and  Scotland  would,  in  our  day,  have  been  as  obscure 
and  uninteresting  as  that  of  the  realms  of  the  hep- 
tarchy.-^HAiLEs'  Annals.    Fobdun,  etc. 

The  unfortunate  voyage  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens  may 
really  have  taken  place,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
back  the  Maid  of  Norway  to  her  own  kingdom;  a 
purpose  which  was  probably  defeated  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Norwegians,  and  the  reluctance  of  King  Eric. 
I  find  no  traces  of  the  disaster  in  Scottish  history ; 
but,  when  we  consider  the  meagre  materials  whence 
Scottish  history  is  drawn,  this  is  no  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  That  a 
Scottish  vessel  sent  upon  such  an  embassy,  might,  as 
represented  in  the  ballad,  have  been  freighted  with 
the  noblest  youth  in  the  kingdom,  is  sufficiently  pro- 
bable; and,  having  been  delayed  in  Norway  till  the 
tempestuous  season  was  come  on,  its  fate  can  be  no 
matter  of  surprise.  The  commissioners  recorded  in 
history  as  having  been  formally  sent  by  the  Scottish 
nation  to  receive  their  Queen,  were  Sir  David  Wemyss 
of  Wemyss,  and  Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Belwearie;  the 
same,  whose  knowledge,  surpassing  tliat  of  his  age, 
procured  him  the  reputation  of  a  wizard.    But,  per- 


I  (Bdiiibiirgfa,  1820.] 

*  That  the  public  might  ponen  Ibis  ourioos  fragment  as  eniire 
atpomible,  the  editor  gave  one  of  ttiese  copies,  which  seems  Uie 
«oit perfect,  to  Hr.  R.  JamiesoD,  to  he  Inserted  in  his  ooUection.  II 


also  has  been  pobUshed,  with  many  curious  iUostrallons,  in  Mr.  J. 
Finlay's  ScoiUsh  Historical  and  Romantic  Ballads.  Glas^yw,  4 SOS. 
3  [Robert  Hamilton,  Esq.  SherirT  of  Lanarkshire,  and  one  of 
the  Principal  Clerks  of  Session,  died  In  I  SSI .] 
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haps,  the  expedition  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens  was  pre- 
vious to  this  solemn  embassy.  The  introduction  of 
the  King  into  the  ballad  seems  a  deviation  from  his- 
tory ;  unless  we  suppose,  that  Alexander  was,  before 
his  death,  desirous  to  see  his  grandchild  and  heir.  • 

The  Scottish  monarchs  were  much  addicted  to  **  sit 
in  Dunfermline  town,"  previous  to  the  accession  of 
the  Bruce  dynasty.  It  was  a  favourite  abode  of 
Alexander  himself,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  in  the  vicinity,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of 
Dunfermline. 

There  is  a  beautiful  German  translation  of  this  bal- 
lad, as  it  appeared  in  the  Reliques,  in  the  Volk's- 
Lieder  of  Professor  Herder— an  elegant  work,  in 
which  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  than  the  actual  popular 
songs  of  the  Germans  form  so  trifling  a  proportion. 

The  tune  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  copy  of  Sir  Patrick 
Spens  is  different  from  tliat  to  which  the  words  are 
commonly  sung;  being  less  plaintive,  and  having  a 
bold  nautical  turn  in  the  close. 


SIR  PATRICK  SPENS. 

The  King  sits  in  Dunfermline  town, 
Drinking  the  blude-red  wine ; 

»'  O*  whare  will  I  get  a  skeely  skipper, 
To  sail  this  new  ship  of  mine?  "— 

0  up  and  spake  an  eldem  knight. 
Sat  at  the  King's  right  knee,-- 

"Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailor. 
That  ever  sailed  the  sea."— 

Our  King  has  written  a  braid  letter, 
And  seal'd  it  with  his  hand. 

And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

"  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 
To  Noroway  o'er  the  faem; 

The  King's  daughter  of  Noroway, 
•T  is  thou  maun  bring  her  hame." 

The  first  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read. 
Sea  loud  loud  laughed  he; 

The  neist  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 
The  tear  blinded  his  ee. 


I  [Mr  Bnchan,  to  his  "Ancient  Ballads."  ISiS,  Inaerto  a  copy 
ot  Sir  PaU-ick  Spens,  iwhich  has  three  stanzas  more  Uian  that 
adoDled  by  Sir  Walter  Scoll ;  and.  among  other  variations,  one  in 
stanza  7th.  which  gets  rid  of  this  difficulty.  See  post,  note  5. 
Buchan  said  he  had  It  from  ♦•  a  wight  of  Homert  crafl,  a  wan- 
dering minstrel,  who  has  been  traTelling  In  Uie  IHorlh  as  a  men- 
dicant Uiese  50  years.— Vol.  I.  p.  289.] 

•  m  singing,  the  inteijectlon  O  Is  added  to  Uie  second  and 

fourth  lines. 

3  jk«/y«ki|)p«»'— SkUfol mariner. 

4  By  a  Scottish  Act  of  parlUmcnt,  It  was  enacted,  that  no  ship 
should  be  freighted  out  of  the  kingdbm.  with  any  staple  goods. 
Iietwizt  the  feast  of  St.  Simon's  day  and  Jade  and  Candlemas.- 
jomes  IIL  parliament  SW.  chap.  15.  Such  was  the  terror  en- 
tertained for  navigating  the  North  Seas  in  winlcr. 

« [In  Mr.  Buchan's copy  we  have— 


*^  0  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed, 

And  tauld  the  King  o'  me. 
To  send  us  out,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 

To  sail  upon  the  sea?^ 

'<  Be  it  wind,  be  it  weet,  be  it  hail,  be  it  sleet. 

Our  ship  must  sail  the  faem; 
The  King's  daughter  of  Noroway, 

'Tis  we  must  fetch  her  hame."— « 

They  hoysed  their  sails  on  Monenday  morn, 

Wi'  a'  the  speed  they  may ; 
They  hae  landed  in  Noroway, 

Upon  a  Wodensday. 

They  hadna  been  a  week,  a  week. 

In  Noroway,  but  twae, 
When  that  the  lords  o'  Noroway 

Began  aloud  to  say, — ^ 
"Ye  Scottishmen  spend  a'  our  King's  goud, 

And  a'  our  Queenis  fee."— 
"Te  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  liars  loud  I 

Fu'loudlliearyelie; 

"  For  I  brought  as  much  white  monie. 

As  gane7  my  men  and  me,   . 
And  I  brought  a  half-fou «  of  gude  red  goud, 

Out  o'er  the  sea  wi'  me. 

*'Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merrymcn  a'! 

Our  gude  ship  sails  the  morn."— 
«*  Now,  ever  alake,  my  master  dear, 

I  fear  a  deadly  storm! 

"  I  saw  the  new  moon,  late  yestreen, 

Wi'  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm; 
And,  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 

I  fear  we'll  come  to  harm." » 

They  hadna  sail'd  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league  but  barely  three, 
When  the  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  loud, 

And  gurly  grew  the  sea. 
The  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap,  *• 

It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm ; 
And  the  waves  cam  o'er  the  broken  ship^ 

Till  a'  her  sides  were  torn. 

"O  where  will  I  get  a  gude  sailor, 
To  take  my  helm  in  hand. 


**  But  I  maoo  sail  tbe  teas  the  mora. 
And  likewise  sae  maun  yoo. 
To  Norroway  wi'  oar  Klug*s  dangbter- 
A  chosen  Queen  sbe's  now." 

According  to  this  edition.  Uien,  Sir  Patricks  errand  was,  not  to 
bring  the  Maiden  of  Norway  to  Scotland,  but  to  coo?ey  her  mo- 
ther, the  daughter  of  Alexander  III.,  to  Norway.] 

6  r  Tber  l>tt<lna  "tayed  into  tbat  place 

A  month  hot  and  a  day, 
TUl  ha  caused  the  flip  in  mugs  gae  roun\ 
And  wine  In  canssaegay.-BtcoAif.J 

7  catifi— Suffice.        «  Balf-fou-ihe  eighth  pari  of  a  peck. 
9  [  *'  The  bard,  be  sure,  was  wealberwise,  who  tnwtd 

The  Grand  Old  Baltad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spent." 

CouaiooB's  M9lU»t  Uav<9. 

10  jLflp— Sprang. 
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Till  I  get  up  to  the  tall  top-mast, 
To  see  if  I  can  spy  land  ?  "— 

"O  here  am  I,  a  sailor  gude, 

To  take  the  helm  in  hand, 
Till  yon  go  up  to  the  tall  topnaast ; 

But  I  fear  you'll  ne'er  spy  land."— 

He  hadoa  gane  a  step,  a  step, 

A  step  but  barely  ane, 
Wfaeo  a  bout  flew  out  of  our  goodly  ship,' 

And  the  salt  sea  it  came  in,  * 

"Gae,  fetch  a  web  o'  the  silken  claith 

Another  o'  the  twine, 
And  wap  them  into  our  ship's  side, 

And  let  nae  the  sea  come  in.'*—* 

They  feteh'd  a  web  o'  the  silken  claith,  < 

Another  o'  the  twine, 
And  tb^  wapp'd  them  round  that  gude  ship's  side, 

But  still  the  sea  cam  in. 

0  laith,  laith,  were  our  gude  Scots  lords 

To  weet  their  cork-heel'd  shoon ! 
But  lang  or  a'  the  play  was  play'd, 

They  wat  their  hats  aboon. 

And  mony  was  the  feather  bed. 

That  flatterM^  on  the  faem ; 
And  mony  was  the  gude  lord's  son, 

That  never  mair  cam  hame. 

The  kdyes  wrang  their  fingers  while. 

The  maidens  tore  their  hair, 
A'  for  the  sake  of  their  true  loves; 
For  them  they'll  see  nae  mair. 

0  lang,  lang,  may  the  ladyes  sit, 

Wi'  their  fans  into  their  hand. 
Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spcns 

Come  sailing  to  the  strand ! 

And  lang,  lang,  may  the  maidens  sit. 
With  their  goud  kaims  in  their  hair, 

A'  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves ! 
For  them  they'll  see  nae  mair. 


» Ibeljere  a  modem  seaman  would  say,  a  plank  had  started ; 
waldi  moii  ha?e  been  a  ft-equeot  Incident  daring  the  iDfoocy  of 
A'p4mUdlag.    Mr.  FInlay.  bowever,  thinks  it  rather  means  that 
>  boll  sare  way. 
'  L  **  Be  hadoa  gane  to  bb  lapma«t 

A  step  bot  barelT  i^ne. 
Ere  thro'  and  Ibro*  tbe  bonny  afalp's  side, 
Oo  aaw  ibe  green  h»w-aea.*'--BiicnAir.l 
'  the  rensedy  applied  seems  to  be  that  mentioned  in  Cook*s 
Voyages,  when,  upon  some  occasion,  to  stop  a  leak,  which  could 
not  be  got  at  Id  Uie  Inside,  a  qnllted  sail  was  brought  under  the 
*08cl.  which,  behig  drawn  into  the  leak  by  the  sncUori;'prevent- 
«d  Ibe  entry  of  more  water.    Chancer  says, 

"  Ttiere  n'ls  na  new  gaise  Ibal  ll  na'os  old." 
<  [The  Tnlgariiailon  of  this  passage  in  Buchan's  copy,  is 

"  There  are  OTe-end-finy  ftiather  beds 
Well  packet  In  ae  room, 
And  re'li  gel  as  mnekle  gode  oaarow 
As  urap  Ibe  sblp  a*  roan,"  etc.  ] 


O  forty  miles  off  Aberdeen, 

'Tis  fifty  fathoms  deep, 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet.<^ 


AULD  MAITLAND. 

NBYEa  BEFOBB  PDBUSBED.  [1802.] 

This  ballad,  notwithstanding  its  present  appear- 
ance, has  a  claim  to  very  high  antiquity.  It  has  been 
preserved  by  tradition;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  au- 
thentic instance  of  a  long  and  very  old  poem,  exclu- 
sively thus  preserved.  It  is  only  known  to  a  few 
old  people  upon  the  sequestered  banks  of  the  Et- 
trick ;  and  is  publislied,  as  written  down  from  the 
recitation  of  the  mother  of  Mr.  James  Hogg,'  who 
sings,  or  rather  chants  it,  with  great  animation.  She 
learned  the  ballad  from  a  blind  man,  who  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
possessed  of  much  traditionary  knowledge.  Al- 
though the  language  of  this  poem  is  much  modern- 
ized, yet  many  words,  which  the  reciters  have  re- 
tained without  understanding  them,  still  preserve 
traces  of  its  antiquity.  Such  are  the  words  springaU 
(corruptedly  pronounced  springt^alis,)  sowies,  port- 
cullize,  and  many  other  appropriate  terms  of  war 
and  chivalry,  which  could  never  have  been  introduced 
by  a  modern  ballad-maker.  The  incidents  are  strik- 
ing and  well  managed;  and  they  are  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  they 
are  placed.  *  The  editor  has,  therefore,  been  induced 
to  illustrate  them,  at  considerable  length,  by  parallel 
passages  from  Froissart,  and  other  historians  of  the 
period  to  which  the  events  refer. 

The  date  of  the  ballad  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  the 
hero  of  the  poem,  seems  to  have  been  in  possession 
of  his  estate  about  1250;  so  that,  as  he  survived  the 
commencement  of  the  wars  betwixt  England  and 
Scotland,  in  1296,  his  prowess  against  the  English, 
in  defence  of  his  castle  of  Lauder  or  Thirlestane, 
must  have  been  exerted  during  his  extreme  old  age. 


s  i^/a««cd-Flultercd»  or  rather  floated  on  tiie  foam. 

6  This  concluding  verse  differs  in  Uie  three  copies  of  tbe  baUads. 
wlilch  I  have  collated.    tIjc  printed  ediUon  hears, 

"  flair  ower»  balf  ower,  to  Aberdour ; " 
And  one  of  the  MSS.  reads. 

"  At  ifae  back  of  aoM  St.  Johtstoane  Dykes."* 

Bot,  in  a  voyage  from  Norway,  a  shipwrecic  on  the  north  coast 

seems  as  probable  as  either  In  the  Frith  of  Forih  or  Tay ;  and  the 

ballad  states  the  disaster  to  have  taken  place  out  of  sight  of  land. 

[  Buchan's  version  has, 

''  Jt's  eren  ower  free  Aberdonr.'* 

Aberdour  is  a  tmall  seaport,  abont  six  miles  nrom  "  Dimfemilliift 
Town."— Bd.J  * 

7  Thia  old  woman  is  stiii  t!iv«.  and  at  present  resides  at  Craig  of 
Douglas,  in  Selkirkshire.  I8(».-The  molher  of  the  "Ettrtck 
Sliephenl "  is  now  deceased,  f  810. 
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He  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  for  devotion  as 
well  as  valour;  for  A.D*  1249,  Dominus  Ricardus  de 
Mautlant  gave  to  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh,  ^'  Terras 
suas  de  Haubenl-side,  in  terrilorio  9U0  de  Thirleslane, 
pro  salute  animw  swb,  et  sponsa  sues,  antecessorum 
suorum  et  successorum  suorum,  in  perpetuum,^* '  He 
also  gave  to  the  same  convent,  '^  Omnes  terras  quas 
Walterus  de  Oiling  tenuit  in  feodo  suo  de  Thirlestane 
et  pastura  incommuni  de  Thirlestane,  ad  quadra^ 
ginta  oves,  sexaginta  vaccas,  et  viginti  equos" — 
Cartulary  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  in  the  Advocates'  Li- 
brary. 

From  the  following  ballad,  and  from  the  family 
traditions  referred  to  in  the  Maitland  MSS.,  Auld 
Maitland  appears  to  have  had  three  sons ;  but  we 
learn,  from  the  latter  authority,  tliat  only  one  sur- 
vived him,  who  was  thence  surnamed  Burd  alane, 
which  signifies  either  unequalled,  or  solitary.  A 
Consolation,  addressed  to  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  a  poet  and  scholar  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who  gives 
name  to  the  Maitland  MSS.,  draws  the  following  pa- 
rallel betwixt  his  domestic  misfortunes  and  those  of 
the  first  Sir  Richard,  his  great  ancestor :« 

**  Sic  destanie  and  derfe  dCTOring  deid 
Oft  bis  ownlioiu  In  hazard  put  of  auld ; 
Bot  your  forbeiris,  froyard  lorlounes  steid 
And  bitter  blastes  ay  buir  with  breialis  bauld ; 
Lull  wanweirdis  worJL  and  waiter  as  they  wald, 
Thalr  hardie  hairtis,  hawtie  and  herolk. 
For  fortounes  feid  or  force  wald  never  fanid, 
Bnl  stormis  withstand  with  stomak  stout  and  stoik. 

**  Renowned  Hlcherl  of  your  race  record,    * 
Qohai  prais  and  prowls  cannot  be  exprest; 
Mair  lustie  lynyage  nevir  haid  ane  lord, 
For  he  begat  Che  bauldest  balmis  and  best, 
Malst  manful  men,  and  madlnts  most  modest, 
That  erer  wes  syn  Pyramos  son  of  Troy, 
But  piteouslie  ttiai  peirles  peries  a  pest 
Bereft  him  all  bot  Bulrd-ailane,  a  boy. 

<*  Himselfe  was  alget,  his  hous  hang  be  a  bar, 
DulU  and  distres  almaist  to  deid  him  draife ; 
Tet  Burd-allane,  his  only  son  and  air, 
As  wretched,  vyiss,  and  vaUent,  as  (he  lalve. 
His  hous  uphail'd,  quhilk  ye  with  honor  haiTC. 
So  nature  that  the  lyk  inyyand  name, 
In  kindlie  cair  dois  kindly  courage  cralf,  > 
To  follow  him  in  fortoune  and  In  fame. 

'^  Rlcherd  he  wes,  Richerd  ye  are  also, 
And  Maitland  ais,  and  magnanime  ar  ye; 
In  als  great  age,  als  wrappit  are  In  wo, 
Sewinsons?  ye  hald  might  contraTaiil  his  (brie. 


Bot  Burd-allane  ye  balye  behind  as  he : 
The  lord  bis  linage  so  Inlarge  in  lyne. 
And  mony  hnndreith  nepotis  grie  and  grie4 
Sen  Hichert  wes  as  hundreth  yeirls  are  hyne." 

An  CoMolator  Ballad,  to  the  Rieht  HonorahiB 
Sir  Bichert  Maitland  of  LetMngtomie,'^ 
MaUtand  MSS.  in  Ubrary  of  EdMmr^k 
University. 

Sir  William  Mautlant,  or  Maitland,  the  eldest  and 
sole  surviving  son  of  Sir  Richard,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed, to  the  monks  of  Dryburgh,  *'  Omnes  terras 
quas  Dominus  Ricardus  de  Mautlant  pater  suus  fecit 
dictis  moMichis  in  territorio  suo  de  Thirlestane.^  Sir 
William  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1315. — Cbaw- 
fobd's  Peerage. 

Such  were  the  heroes  of  the  ballad.  The  castle  of 
Thirlestane  is  situated  upon  the  Leader,  near  the 
town  of  Lauder.  Whether  the  present  building, 
which  was  erected  by  Chancellor  Maitland,  and  im- 
proved by  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  castle,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  still  me- 
rits the  epithet  of  a  ^^  darksome  house.^^  I  find  no 
notice  of  the  siege  in  history ;  but  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  supposing,  that  the  castle,  during  the 
stormy  period  of  the  Baliol  wars,  may  have  held  ont 
against  the  English.  The  creation  of  a  nephew  of 
Edward  L,  for  the  pleasure  of  slaying  him  by  the 
hand  of  young  Maitland,  is  a  poetical  license;*  and 
may  induce  us  to  place  the  date  of  the  composition 
about  the  reign  of  David  IL,  or  of  his  soecessor, 
when  the  real  exploits  of  Maitland,  and  his  sons, 
were  in  some  degree  obscured,  as  well  as  magnified, 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  inveterate  hatred  against 
the  English,  founded  upon  the  usurpation  of  Edward 
I.,  glows  ill  every  line  of  the  ballad. 

Auld  Maitland  is  placed,  by  Gawain  Douglas,  Bi- 
shop of  Dunk  eld,  among  the  popular  heroes  of  ro- 
mance, in  his  allegorical  Palice  of  Honour. 

*'I  saw  RafCoHyear  with  his  Uirawin  brow, 
Crabit  John  the  Reif,  and  auld  GowUlbeb  Sow ; 
And  how  Ibewran  cam  out  of  Allesay, 
And  Piers  Plowman,  that  meid  his  workmen  few  *. 
Gret  Gowmaemome,  and  Fui  Mac  Cowl,  and  how 
They  suld  be  goddis  In  Ireland,  as  they  say. 
Thair  saw  I  Maitland  upon  auld  beird  gray, 
Robin  Hude,  and  Gilbert  with  ihe  qnhite  hand. 
How  Hay  of  Mauchton  flew  in  Madln  land."« 

In  this  curious  verse,  the  most  noted  romances,  or 
popular  histories  of  the  poet's  day,  seem  to  be  no- 


■  There  exists  also  an  indenture,  or  bond,  entered  into  by  Pa- 
trick, Abbot  of  Kelsan,  and  bis  convent.  referrlDg  to  an  engagement 
betwiit  them  and  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  and  Sir  William,  his  eld- 
est son,  concerning  the  lands  of  Heddcrwicke  and  Uie  pasturages 
of  Thirlesune  and  BIyUie.  This  Patrick  was  Abbot  of  kelso  be- 
twixt 1258  and  1260. 

•  I.  e.  Similar  family  distress  demands  the  same  family  courage. 

3  Sewin  <otu— This  must  Include  sons-in-law ;  for  the  last  Sir 
Richard,  like  his  predeces8r)r,  had  only  three  sons,  namely,  I.  Wil- 
liam, the  famous  secretary  of  Queen  Uary;  U.  Sir  John,  who 
alone  sniTlyed  him,  and  Is  the  Burd'Ollane  of  the  Consolation ; 
UI.  Thomas,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  who  died  In  Italy.  But  he 
bad  four  daughters  married  to  gentlemen  of  forlane.— PiRUi* 
TON'S  List  ofscottUh  roets^  p.  1U. 


4  Grie  and  gris—ln  regular  descent ;  from  gre,  French. 

s  Such  llberUes  wiUi  ttie  genealogy  of  monarchs  were  oommon 
to  romancers.  Henry  the  Ministrel  makes  Wallace  slay  more  tbta 
one  of  King  Edward's  nephews;  and  Johnle  Armstrong  claims  thi 
merit  of  slaylog  a  sister's  son  of  Henry  YIII. 

6  It  is, impossible  to  pass  over  this  curious  list  of  Scottish  ro- 
mances without  a  note ;  to  do  any  Justice  to  the  sulidect  would  re- 
quire an  essay.— An/*  Coilyear  is  said  lo  ha?e  been  printed  by 
Lekprevlck,  in  1873;  and  of  late  rccoTcred,  has  been  reprinted 
by  Mr.  Darld  Laing  of  Edinburgh.  Though  it  is  now  known  only 
in  Its  Scotch  dress,  this  piece  appears  to  haTC  been  origioally 

French John  the  Beif  as  well  as  ttie  former  personage,  is  mea- 

Uoned  by  Dunbar,  in  one  of  his  poems,  where  he  styles  mean 
persons, 
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ticed.    The  preceding  stanza  describes  the  sports  of 
the  field :  and  that  which  follows  refers  to  the  tricks 
of  jugaiirie ;  so  that  the  three  verses  comprehend  the 
whole  pastimes  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  aptly 
represented  as  the  furniture  of  Dame  Venus*s  cham- 
ber.   The  verse,  referring  to  Maitland,  is  obviously 
corrupted ;  the  true  reading  was  probably,  *'  with  his 
ao&d  beird  gray."    Indeed,  the  whole  verse  is  full  of 
errors  and  corruptions ;  which  is  the  greater  pity,  as 
it  coofeys  information  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 

The  descendant  of  Auld  Maitland,  Sir  Richard  of 
Lethington,  seems  to.  have  been  frequently  compli- 
mented  on  the  popular  renown  of  his  great  ancestor. 
We  have  already  seen  one  instance;  and  in  an  ele- 
gant copy  of  verses  in  the  Maitland  MSS.,  in  praise 
of  Sir  Richard's  seat  of  Lethington,  which  he  had 
built,  or  greatly  improved,  this  obvious  topic  of  flat- 
tery does  not  escape  the  poet.    From  the  terms  of 
his  panegyric  we  learn  that  the  exploits  of  auld  Sir 
Richard  with  the  gray  beards  and  of  his  three  sons, 
were  *'  sung  in  many  a  far  countrie,  albeit  in  rural 
Thyme ;  *'  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  they  were 
narrated  rather  in  the  shape  of  a  popular  ballad,  than 
in  a  romance  of  price.    If  this  be  the  case,  the  song 
now  published  may  have  undergone  little  variation 
since  the  date  of  the  Maitland  MSS. ;  for,  divesting 
tlie  poem,  in  praise  of  Lethington,  of  its  antique 
spelling,  it  would  run  as  smoothly,  and  appear  as 
modern,  as  any  verse  in  the  following  ballad.    The 
Unes  alluded  to  are  addressed  to  the  castle  of  Le- 
thington :— 

"And  happle  art  Ihoa  tic  a  place. 
That  (ew  ihy  inalk  <  are  sene ! 
But  yit  matr  taapple  far  Ihat  race 
To  qahome  Uioa  dois  perteDe. 
Quha  dou  not  knaw  Uie  Maitlaod  bluld, 
The  best  in  all  this  land  ? 
In  qohllk  sumtyme  the  hononr  stoM] 
And  worship  of  ScoUand. 

•^Ofaald  Sir  Richard,  of  Ihat  name. 
"We  haye  bard  sins  ^u^d  say ; 


Of  his  triumphaot  noblH  fame. 
And  of  his  auld  baird  gray, 
And  of  bis  nobill  sonnis  three, 
Qnhilk  that  tyme  had  no  maik ; 
Quhilk  maid  Scotland  renounit  be, 
And  all  England  to  qoaik. 

^*Qnhais  luifing  praysts,  made  trewlfe, 

Efter  that  simple  tyme, 

Ar  sung  in  monie  far  countrie, 

Albeit  in  rural  rhyme. 

And,  gif  I  dar  the  treuth  declaim 

And  nane  me  fleitscbour  •  call, 

I  can  to  hira  find  na  compab*, 

AndUlihisbamisaU.** 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  this  interesting 
tale,  so  often  referred  to  by  ancient  authors,  should 
be  now  recovered  in  so  perfect  a  state ;  and  many 
readers  may  be  pleased  to  see  the  following  sensible 
observations,  made  by  a  person  born  in  Ettrick  Fo- 
rest, in  the  humble  situation  of  a  shepherd  : — ''  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  that  this  song  is  suspected  by  some 
to  be  a  modern  forgery;  the  contrary  will  be  best 
proved,  by  most  of  the  old  people,  hereabouts,  having 
a  great  part  of  it  by  heart.  Many,  indeed,  are  not 
aware  of  the  manners  of  this  country :  till  this  pre- 
sent age,  the  poor  illiterate  people,  in  these  glens^ 
knew  of  no  other  entertainment,  in  the  long  winter 
nights,  than  repeating,  and  listening  to,  the  feats  of 
their  ancestors,  recorded  in  songs,  which  I  believe 
to  be  handed  down,  from  father  to  son,  for  many  ge- 
nerations, although,  no  doubt,  had  a  copy  been  taken, 
at  the  end  of  every  fifty  years,  there  must  have  been 
some  difference,  occasioned  by  the  gradual  change  of 
language.  I  believe  it  is  thus  that  many  very  an- 
cient songs  have  been  gradually  modernized,  to  the 
common  ear;  while,  to  the  connoisseur,  they  present 
marks  of  their  genuine  antiquity."^Xe(fer  to  the 
Editor,  from  Mr.  James  Hogg.  [June  30,  1801.] 
To  the  observations  of  my  ingenious  correspondent 
I  have  nothing  to  add,  but  that,  in  this,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  instances,  they  accurately  coincide  with 
my  personal  knowledge. 


^  Kjne  of  lanf  Colysrd,  and  Jobne  the  Bcir.'' 

Thej  seem  to  have  been  both  robbers ;  Lord  Halles  ooi^ectnred 
Mba  the  Beif  to  be  the  same  wilh  Johnnie  Armstrong ;  hut,  sure- 
ly, not  with  his  usual  accuracy ;  for  the  Police  of  Bonour  was 
printed  twenty-eight  years  i>efore  Johnnie's  execuUon.  John  the 
Baf  is  mentioned  by  Lindesay,  hi  his  tragedy  of  Cardinal 
Beaton: 

>^  dlssgyttt,  like  John  the  Baif,  be  gied.'' 

cmekUbets  Sow  la  a  strange  legend  in  the  Bannatyne  MSS.^See 

Ompfaynf  of  ScoUand,  p.  ISf How  the  wren  came  out  of 

Mny.—rhe  wren,  I  know  not  why,  is  often  celebrated  in 
Scottish  aong*  The  testament  of  the  wren  is  still  song  by  Uie 
cbOdren,  beginning, 

**  The  wrea  slie  lies  Id  care's  neit, 
wr  aelkle  dole  end  pyne.** 

TUsoMy  be  a  modification  of  Uie  ballad  in  the  text Pien 

Hmnman  it  well  Imown.  Under  the  uncouth  names  of  Gow  Mac 
Horn,  and  of  Pyn  If ac  Cowl,  the  admirers  o(  Ossian  are  to  recog- 
irise  Gaol,  the  son  of  Momi,  and  Fingal  himself;  Afw,  quantum 

maatiu  ah  iilo » To  illnstrate  the  familUr  character  oiBobin 

Boody  woaM  be  an  insnit  to  my  readers.  But  Uiey  may  be  leas 
Kqnahited  witb  Gilbert  wUh  the  FTMU  Band,  one  of  his  brave 


foilowers.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  legend  of  that  outUw ; 
RItson's  Robin  Boody  p.  62 : 

*'  Tbryes  RobiD  shot  abont. 
And  alwar  be  siht  tbe  wand, 
And  M  d)de  good  Gy/frtrle 
With  th§  While  Uandr 

Hay  of  Nachton  I  take  to  be  the  knight,  mentioned  by  Wyn- 
town,  whose  feats  of  war  and  travel  may  hare  become  the  subject 
of  a  romance  or  ballad.  He  fought  in  Flanders,  under  Alexander, 
Bari  of  Mar,  in  U08,  and  is  thus  described  :~ 

**  Lord  or  tbe  Nacbtaoe,  Scbhe  William, 
Ane  honest  knycbt,  and  or  god  rame, 
A  traTallt  knycbt  long  before  than.*" 

And  again,  before  an  engagement, 

**  The  Locd  of  Nacbtane,  Scblre  WllUan, 
Tbe  Hay,  a  knycbt  Iban  or  gud  fame. 
Mad  Scblre  Gilbert,  tbe  Hay,  knycbt.** 

CTonykil,  B.  IX.  c.  3?. 

I  apprehend  we  should  read,  **How  Hay  of  Nachton  slew  in 
Madin  Land."    Perhaps  MadUi  is  a  oorniplion  for  Uaylin  Land, 
or  Milan. 
>  Equal.  *  Flatterer. 
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AULD  MAITLAND. 

There  lived  a  king  in  southern  land, 

King  Edward  hight  his  name ; 
Uuwordily  he  wore  the  crown, 

Till  fifty  years  were  gane. 

He  had  a  sister's  son  o's  ain. 

Was  large  of  blood  and  bane  ; 
And  afterward,  when  he  came  up, 

Young  Edward  hight  his  name.  ■ 

One  day  be  came  before  the  king, 

And  kneelM  low  on  his  knee— 
"  A  boon,  a  boon,  my  good  uncle, 

I  crave  to  ask  of  thee  I 

'^  At  our  lang  wars,  in  fair  Scotland, 

I  fain  hae  wished  to  be ; 
If  fifteen  (hundred  waled*  wight  men 

You'll  grajttt  to  ride  wi'  me."— 

<'  Thou  sail  hae  thae,  thou  sail  hae  mae ; 

It  say  it  sickerlie ; 
And  I  myself,  an  auld  gray  man, 

Array'd  your  host  sail  see."— 

King  Edward  rade.  King  Edward  ran— 

I  wish  him  dool  and  pyne ! ' 
Till  he  had  fifteen  hundred  men 

Assembled  on  the  Tyne. 

And  thrice  as  many  at  Berwicke^ 

Were  all  for  battle  bound, 
[Who,  marching  forth  with  false  Dunbar, 

A  ready  welcome  found.^] 

They  lighted  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

And  blew  their  coals  sae  bet. 
And  fired  the  Merse  and  Teviotdale, 

All  in  an  evening  late. 

As  they  fared  up  o'er  Lammermore, 
They  burn'd  baith  up  and  down, 
'  Until  they  came  to  a  darksome  house. 
Some  call  it  Leader-Town. 

^^  Wha  bauds  this  house?  "  young  Edward  cry'd, 
*'  Or  wha  gies't  ower  to  me  ?  "— 


A  gray-hair'd  knight  set  up  his  head, 
And  crackit  richt  crousely : 

«'  Of  Scotland's  king  I  baud  my  house ; 

He  pays  me  meat  and  fee ; 
And  I  will  keep  my  guid  auld  house, 

While  my  house  will  keep  me."— 

They  laid  their  sowies  to  the  wall,* 

Wi*  mony  a  heavy  peal ; 
But  he  threw  ower  to  them  agen 

Baith  pitch  and  tar  barrel. 

With  springalds,  stanes,  and  gads  of  airn, 

Amang  them  fast  he  threw ; 
Till  mony  of  the  Englishmen 

About  the  wall  he  slew. 

Full  fifteen  days  that  braid  hmtt  lay. 

Sieging  Auld  Maitland  keen ; 
Syne  they  hae  left  him,  liail  and  feir. 

Within  his  strength  of  stane. 

Then  fifteen  barks,  all  gaily  good. 

Met  them  upon  a  day. 
Which  they  did  lade  with  as  much  spoil 

As  they  could  bear  away. 

*'  England's  our  ain  by  heritage ; 

And  what  can  us  withstand. 
Now  we  hae  conquer'd  fair  Scotland, 

With  buckler,  bow,  and  brand  ?  "— 

Then  they  are  on  to  the  land  o'  France, 
Where  auld  King  Edward  lay, 

Burning  baith  castle,  tower,  and  town. 
That  he  met  in  his  way. 

Until  he  came  unto  that  town, 
Which  some  call  Billop-Gracc ; » 

There  were  Auld  Maitland's  sons,  a'  three, 
Learning  at  school,  alas! 

The  oldest  to  the  youngest  said, 

^*  O  see  ye  what  I  see? 
Gin  a'  be  trew  yon  standard  says,  * 

We're  fatherless  a'  three. 

*'  For  Scotland's  oonquer'd  up  and  down ; 
Landman  we'll  never  be : 


■  Wero  it  possible  to  find  an  aatbority  for  calling  Uiis  personage 
Edmund^  we  shoald  be  a  step  nearer  history ;  for  a  broUier, 
ihough  not  a  nephew  of  Edward  1.,  so  named,  died  in  Gascony, 
daring  an  nnsnooessfni  campaign  against  the  French.— Kriqb- 
TOR,  Ltti.  III.  cap.  S. 

*  f^a/«cf— Chosen. 

3  Thus  Spenser,  in  Mother  Huberd't  tale-^ 

Thus  Is  the  ape  hecome  a  shepherd  swain, 
And  ibe  raU»  fox  his  dog,  God  gire  ihem  pain  I 

4  North-Berwick,  according  to  some  reciters. 

8  These  two  lines  hare  been  inserted  by  Mr.  Bogg,  to  ooroplete 
the  terse.  Danbar,  tiie  fortress  of  Patrick,  Earl  &i  March,  was 
too  often  opened  to  the  English,  by  the  treachery  of  that  Baron, 
durhig  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

•  See  Note  A,  at  Uie  end  of  the  Ballad. 

7  If  this  be  a  Flemish  or  Scottish  oomipUon  for  Vlile  de  Grace, 
in  Normandy,  that  town  was  never  besieged  by  Edward  I.,  whose 
wars  hi  France  were  confined  to  the  province  of  Gasoonr.    The 


rapid  change  of  scene,  fkt>m  Scotland  to  France,  excites  a  supi- 
cion,  that  some  verses  may  have  been  lost  In  this  place.  The  re- 
treat of  ihe  English  host,  however,  may  remind  us  of  a  passage  id 
Wyntown,  when,  after  mentioning  that  Ihe  Earl  of  Sallsbmy 
raised  the  siege  of  Danbar,  to  Join  King  Edward  In  Fnnoe,  be 

olMerves, 

It  was  to  Scotlaad  a  god  chance. 

That  thai  made  tbalm  to  werray  la  FraoM, 

For  had  thai  halyly  tbalm  taoe  ^ 

For  to  werraT  in  Scotland  alaoe, 

Efter  the  gret  mUcbeflla  Iwa, 

Duplyn  and  Hsilydowne  war  tha. 

Thai  suld  have  skalthlt  it  too  gretly. 

Bot  fourlowne,  thoocht  actio  fDld  rekllly. 

Win  Boncht  at  aols  roTacheflls  tan ; 

TbaraCore  ache  sol  there  bartfs  eH, 

To  werray  Preooee  rlcblt  to  be. 

That  Scottis  live  in  grstur  lA. 

CronpkiL,  B.  Till.  cap.  S4. 

t  Edward  had  <|nartered  (he  arms  of  Sootlaiid  wHh  his  own. 
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Now,  will  you  go,  my  bretbroa  two, 
And  try  some  jeopardy  ?  "— i 

Thea  they  hae  saddled  twa  block  horse, 

Twa  black  horse  and  a  gray ; 
And  they  are  on  to  King  Edward's  host, 

Before  the  dawn  of  day. 

Yfben  they  arrived  before  the  host, 

They  bover'd  on  the  lay— 
"  Wilt  thou  lend  me  our  king's  standard, 

To  bear  a  little  way  ? "— • 

'*  Where  wast  thou  bred?  where  wast  thou  born? 

Where,  or  in  what  oountrie?  "— 
'*  In  north  of  England  I  was  bom : " 

(It  needed  him  to  lie.) ' 

**  A  knight  me  gat,  a  lady  bore, 

I  am  a  squire  of  high  renowne ; 
I  well  may  bear*t  to  any  king. 

That  ever  yet  wore  crowne."— 

*'  He  ne*er  came  of  an  Englishman, 

Had  sic  an  ee  or  bree ; « 
But  thou  art  likest  Auld  Maitland, 

That  ever  I  did  see. 

'*  But  sic  a  gloom  on  ae  browhead. 

Grant  I  ne*er  see.again  ! 
For  mony  of  our  men  he  slew. 

And  mony  put  to  pain." — 

When  Maitland  heard  his  father's  name, 

An  angry  man  was  be  1 
Then,  lifting  up  a  gilt  dagger, 
Hong  low  down  by  his  knee. 

He  stabb'd  the  knight  the  standard  bore. 

He  stabb'd  him  cruellie ; 
Then  caught  the  standard  by  the  neuk. 

And  fast  away  rode  he. 

*'  Now,  is't  na  time,  brothers,"  he  cried, 

"  Now,  is't  na  time  to  flee  ?  "— 
**  Ay,  by  my  sooth ! "  they  baith  replied, 

**  We'll  bear  you  company.'* — 

The  youngest  turn'd  him  in  a  path. 

And  drew  a  burnish'd  brand,  ^ 
And  fifteen  of  the  foremost  slew, 

Till  back  the  lave*  did  stand. 

He  spnrr'd  the  gray  into  the  path. 

Till  baith  his  sides  they  bled— 
'^  Gray !  thou  maun  carry  me  away, 

Or  my  life  lies  in  wad  !  "—7 

The  captain  lookit  ower  the  Wa', 


About  the  break  0'  day; 
There  he  beheld  the  three  Soots  lads, 
Pursued  along  the  way. 

'^  Pull  up  portcullize !  down  draw-brigg ! 

My  nephews  are  at  hand ; 
And  they  sail  lodge  wi'  me  to-night, 

In  spite  of  all  England."— 

Whene'er  they  came  within  the  yate, 
They  thrust  their  horse  them  frae,' 

And  took  three  lang  spears  in  their  hands, 
Saying,  ^*  Here  sail  come  nae  mae ! " 

And  they  shot  out,  and  they  shot  in, 

Till  it  was  fairly  day ; 
When  mony  of  the  Englishmen 

About  the  dra w-brigg  lay. 

Then  they  hae  yoked  carts  and  wains. 

To  ca'  their  dead  away. 
And  shot  auld  dykes  abune  the  lave» 

In  gutters  where  they  lay. 

The  king,  at  his  pavilion  door. 

Was  heard  aloud  to  say, 
*•*•  Last  night,  three  0'  the  lads  0'  France 

My  standard  stole  away. 

'^  Wi'  a  i^ause  tale,  disguised,  they  came, 

And  wi'  a  fauser  (rayne ; 
And  to  regain  my  gaye  standard. 

These  men  were  a'  down  slayne." — 

*^  It  ill  beflts,"  the  youngest  said, 

"A  crowned  king  to  lie; 
But,  or  that  I  taste  meat  and  drink. 

Reproved  sail  he  be." — 

He  went  before  King  Edward  straight. 

And  kneel'd  low  on  his  knee; 
"I  wad  hae  leave,  my  lord,"  he  said, 

"To  speak  a  word  wi'  thee.— 

The  king  he  turn'd  him  round  about. 

And  wistna  what  to  say — 
Quo'  he,  "  Man,  thou's  hae  leave  to  speak, 

Though  thou  should  speak  a'  day."— 

"  Te  said,  that  three  youug  lads  0^  France 

Your  standard  stole  away, 
Wi'  afause  tale,  and  fauser  trayne. 

And  mony  men  did  slay; — 

"  But  we  are  nane  the  lads  0'  France, 

Nor  e'er  pretend  to  be ; 
We  are  three  lads  0'  fair  Scotland, 

Auld  Maitland's  sons  are  we; 


>  SeeNotaB. 
*  See  If  oCe  C. 
s  See  Rote  D. 
4  Bje  or  brow. 

s  Tbns,  iSIr  Wdter  Maany,  retreattng  into  Ihe  fortrets  of  Ha- 
■yboQle,  after  a  toccenfol  sally,  was  pursued  by  the  besiegers, 
9  after  (hem  lyke  madde  men ;  ihan  Sir  Gaoltier  saide, 
r  be  beloved  wyth  ray  lady,  wylboot  I  have  a  course 


wyth  ooe  of  these  followers!**  and  taroiDg,  with  his  lanoe  Id  (he 
rest,  he  OTertbrew  screral  of  his  pursuers,  before  he  coodesoeoded 
to  continue  his  retreat.— FioissAaT. 

«  The  rest  7  In  pledge. 

•  "The  Lord ofHangest  (pursued  by  (be  fingUsh)  came  so  to 
the  barryrs  (of  Tandonoe)  that  were  open,  as  his  bappe  was,  and 
so  entred  In  therat.  and  than  toke  his  speare,  and  turned  him  (o 
defence,  right  yallantiy."— Fioissait,  vol  t  chap.  367. 
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"Nor  is  there  men,  in  a'  your  host, 
Daur  fight  us  three  to  three."— 

"Now,  by  my  sooth,"  young  Edward  said, 
"Weel  fitted  ye  sail  be  I 

"Piercy  sail  with  the  eldest  fight, 

And  Ethert  Lunn  wi'  thee  : 
William  of  Lancaster  the  third, 

And  bring  your  fourth  to  me ! " 

[^^ Remember,  Pxercy,  aft  the  Scot 
Has  cower* d  beneath  thy  hand  : '  ] 

For  every  drap  of  Maitland  blood, 
ril  gie  a  rig  of  land."— 

He  clanked  Piercy  ower  the  head, 

A  deep  wound  and  a  sair, 
Till  the  best  blood  o'  his  bodie 

Came  rinning  down  his  hair. 

*•  Now,  I've  slayne  ane;  slay  ye  the  twa; 

And  that*s  gude  companye ; 
And  if  the  twa  suld  slay  ye  baith, 

Ye'se  get  na  help  firae me."* 

But  Ethert  Lunn,  a  baited  bear, 

Had  many  battles  seen ; 
He  set  the  youngest  wonder  sair. 

Till  the  eldest  he  grew  keen — 

"  I  am  nae  king,  nor  nae  sic  thing :  > 

My  word  it  shanna  stand! 
For  Ethert  sail  a  buffet  bide. 

Come  he  beneath  my  brand." 

He  clankit  Ethert  ower  the  head, 

A  deep  wound  and  a  sair, 
Till  the  best  blood  of  his  bodie 

Came  rinning  ower  his  hair. 

"Now  I've  slayne  twa;  slaye  ye  the  ane; 

Isna  that  gude  companye  ? 
And  tho'  the  ane  suld  slaye  ye  baith, 

Te'se  get  nae  help  o'  me." 

The  twa-some  they  hae  slayne  the  ane; 
They  maul'd  him  cruellie;^ 


Then  hung  them  over  the  draw-brigg. 
That  all  the  host  might  see. 

They  rade  their  horse,  they  ran  their  horse. 

Then  hover'd  on  the  lee  :' 
"We  be  three  lads  o'  fair  Scotland, 

That  fain  would  fighting  see." 

This  boasting  when  young  Edward  heard. 

An  angry  man  was  he! 
"  I'll  tak  yon  lad,  I'll  bind  yon  lad. 

And  bring  him  bound  to  thee!  "— 

"  Now  God  forbid,"  King  Edward  said, 

"  That  ever  thou  suld  try! 
Three  worthy  leaders  we  hae  lost. 

And  thou  the  fourth  wad  lie. 

"  If  thou  shouldst  hang  on  yon  draw-brigg, 

Blythe  wad  I  never  be!" 
But,  wi'  the  poll-axe  in  his  hand, 

Upon  the  brigg  sprang  he.* 

The  first  stroke  that  young  Edward  gae. 
He  struck  wi'  might  and  mayn ; 

He  clove  the  Maitland's  helmet  stout. 
And  bit  right  nigh  the  brayn. 

When  Maitland  saw  his  ain  blood  fa% 

An  angry  man  was  he!  7 
He  let  his  weapon  frae  him  fa', 

And  at  his  throat  did  flee. 

And  thrice  about  he  did  him  swing. 

Till  on  the  grund  he  light. 
Where  he  has  halden  young  Edward, 

Tho'  he  was  great  in  might. 

"Now  let  him  up,"  King  Edward  cried, 

"  And  let  him  come  to  me! 
And  for  the  deed  that  thou  hast  done, 

Thou  shalt  hae  erldomes  three!" — 

"  It's  ne'er  be  said  in  France,  nor  e'er 

In  Scotland,  when  I'm  hame. 
That  Edward  once  lay  under  me, ' 

And  e'er  gat  up  again  1 " 


■  Modern,  [by  James  Hogg,]  to  supply  an  imperfect  stanxa. 

•  According  to  the  laws  or  chivalry,  laws  which  were  also  for  a 
long  time  obserted  in  Uoels,  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
gaged on  each  side,  he,  who  first  conquered  hb  immediate  anta> 
gonist,  was  at  liberty,  if  be  pleased,  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
his  companions.  The  play  of  the  LiUlt  French  TMwyer  turns  en- 
tirely upon  this  circumstance ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  through- 
out the  poems  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  particularly  in  the  combat 
of  three  ChrisUan  and  three  Pagan  champions,  in  the  4Sd  canto  of 
Orlando  Furioso,  But  doubtless  a  gallant  knight  was  often  un- 
willing, like  young  Maitland,  to  avail  himself  of  this  advantage. 
SomeUibig  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  happened  in  the  celebrated 
combat,  fought  in  the  presence  of  James  II.  at  Stirling.  In  4449, 
between  three  French,  or  Flemish  warriors,  and  three  noble 
ScoUishmen,  two  of  whom  wer^  of  the  house  of  Douglas.  The 
reader  will  lindVi  literal  translation  of  Oliver  de  la  Marche's  ac- 
count of  this  celebrated  tourney,  in  PmiKRTOii's  History,  vol.  I. 
p.  428. 

3  MaiUand's  apology  lor  retracting  hu  promise  to  stand  neuter. 
is  as  curious  as  his  doing  so  is  natural.  The  unfortunate  John  of 
France  was  wont  to  say,  that  if  truth  and  foiih  were  banished 


from  all  the  rest  of  the  universe,  they  should  sUll  reside  in  tbe 
breast  and  the  mouth  of  kings. 

4  Thb  has  a  vulgar  sound,  but  is  actually  a  phrase  of  romancr. 
Tant  frappant  ei  maillent  lex  deux  vatsaux  Cun  sur  Vatdre, 
qiu  leurs  heaumet,  et  lews  hauberts,  sont  Urns  cas4ec  ei 
rompus  —La  fleur  des  Battailes^ 

^SeeNoteE.  ^SeeNoteP. 

7  There  is  a  saying,  that  a  Scottishman  fights  best  alter  teelog 
bis  own  blood.  Camerarius  has  contrived  to  hitch  this  ftwliah 
proverb  into  a  national  compliment ;  for  lie  quotes  it  as  an  instance 
of  the  persevering  gallantry  of  his  countrymen.  '*Si  infmgna 
proprium  effundi  sangvinem  vidissent,  nan  sttUim  prostroU 
animo  concedebant^  sed  irato  potiut  in  hostes  veltU  furemiet 
omnibus  viribus  incurrebant.** 

B  Some  reciters  repeat  It  thus  t— 

**  Ttiat  Engliibman  lay  aod«r  me,'^ 
which  is  in  ttie  true  spirit  of  Blind  Harry,  who  makes  Wallace  say» 
**  I  better  like  to  fee  I  lie  Suatheroo  die, 
Tbao  gold  or  land,  tbat  Ibey  can  gte  to  me.'* 

In  slaying  Edward,  MaiUand  acta  pitUessly,  bat  ooi  ooBtEify  la 
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He  pierced  him  throagh  and  through  the  heart, 

He  roaul'd  him  cruellie; 
Then  hung  him  ower  the  draw-brigg, 

Beside  the  otlier  three. 

"Now  take  frae  me  that  feather-bed, 

Make  me  a  bed  o*  strae! 
I  vish  I  hadna  lived  this  day, 

To  mak  my  heart  sae  wae. 

•*If  I  were  ance  at  London  Tower, 

Where  I  was  wont  to  be, 
I  never  mair  suld  gang  frae  hame. 

Till  borne  on  a  bier-tree." 


APPENDIX  TO  AULD  MAITLAND. 


Non  A. 


Tber  laid  their  toivlM  to  the  wall, 
ViV  mony  a  beary  peal.- P.  50  ool.  2. 

In  ibk  and  the  following  verse,  the  attack  and  defence  of  a 
fortieia,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  are  de> 
scribed  accurately  and  concuely.  The  sow  was  a  military  engine, 
reiembUiig  the  Roman  testudo.  It  was  framed  of  wood,  covered 
with  hides,  and  mounted  on  wheels,  so  that,  being  rolled  forward 
to  the  (oot  ot  the  besieged  wall,  it  served  as  a  shed,  or  cover,  to 
ddcnd  theudnen,  or  those  who  wrought  the  battering-ram,  from 
the  stones  and  arrows  of  the  garrison.  In  the  course  of  the  fa- 
mous deffnee,  made  by  Black  Agnes,  Countess  of  March,  of  her 
i't  Castle  of  Dunbar,  Montague,  Barl  of  Salisbury,  who 
the  besiegers,  caused  one  of  these  engines  to  be 
wkeed  up  to  the  wall.  The  Countess,  who,  with  her  damsels, 
kept  her  sutloo  on  the  battlements,  and  aflected  to  wipe  off  with 
her  handkerchief  the  dust  raised  by  the  stones  hurled  from  the 
English  machines,  awaited  the  approach  of  this  new  engine  of 
aaiaolt,  "  Beware,  Montague,*'  she  eielaimed,  while  the  fragment 
of  a  rock  was  discharged  from  the  wall—**  Beware,  Montague! 
fat  Utnm  shall  thy  sow  !*'  >  Their  cover  being  dathed  to  pieces, 
the  assailants,  with  great  loss  and  dirficuily,  scrambled  back  to 
their  trenches.  **  By  the  regard  of  suche  a  lady,"  would  Frolssart 
hare  said,  '*  and  by  her  eomforting,  a  man  ought  to  be  worth  two 
nca,  at  need."  The  sow  was  called  by  the  French,  rm^e.— See 
Buunr  Amtutis,  vol.  U.  p.  99;  Wtrtowh'b  cronykii,  book  viU. ; 

WlUIABOfHAUIUBCIT,  Ub.iV. 

The  memory  of  the  sow  is  preserved  in  Scotland  by  two  trifUng 
chanDsUDoes.  The  name  given  to  an  oblong  bay-stack,  is  « 
hoffsmi  and  this  may  give  us  a  good  idea  of  the  form  of  the  ma- 
chine.  Children  also  play  at  a  game  with  cherry-stones,  placing 
a  Roiall  heap  on  the  ground,  which  they  term  a  $ofwit,  eodeavour- 
iag  to  bit  it,  by  throwing  single  cherry-stones,  as  the  sow  was 
ionneriy  battered  from  the  walls  of  the  besieged  fortress.    My 


companions  at  the  High  School  of  Edfnbnrgb,  will  remember  what 
was  meant  by  herrying  a  sowie.  It  is  strange  to  find  traces  of 
military  antli|uities  in  the  occupation  of  Ibe  husbandman  and  the 
sports  of  children. 

The  pitch  and  tar-barrels  of  Maitland  were  intended  to  consume 
the  formidable  machines  of  the  English.  Thus,  at  a  fabulous 
siege  of  York,  by  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  same  mode  of  defence 
is  adopted : 

*'  The  Rnglifbmen,  tbat  cruel  were  and  bene, 
Keeped  tbelr  town,  and  fended  there  Tull  bst; 
Faggots  of  lire  among  tbe  bost  Ibey  cast. 
Up  pitch  and  tar  on  fell  »owU  tbey  lent ; 
Many  were  burt  ere  tbey  from  tbe  walla  went; 
8ton9$  on  Sprtngatd*  they  did  caH  out  9o  ta$t, 
And  goadt  of  iron  made  many  gront  agaal." 

Bbrat  lh§  MMfTSBL's  Hittory  of  Watiaca^^i.  8.  c.  5. 

A  more  anihentic  illustration  may  be  derived  from  Barbour's 
Account  of  the  Siege  of  Berwick,  by  Edward  II.,  in  4819,  when 
a  soir  was  brought  on  to  the  attack  by  the  English,  and  burned  by 
tbe  oombostibles  burled  down  upon  it,  through  (he  device  of  John 
Crabb,  a  Flemish  engineer,  hi  ttie  Scottish  service. 

**  And  tbal,  tbat  at  tbe  sege  lay, 
Or  It  was  paaayt  tbe  fyft  day. 
Had  made  tbalm  syadry  apparall. 
To  gang  eft  aonya  till  asaalll, 
orr  gret  getta  a  $ow  tbal  maid, 
Tbat  stalwart  belldy ne  abo)  ne  It  bald ; 
With  armyt  men  Inew  tbarln. 
And  Instruments  for  to  myne. 
Slndry  scaffalda  tbal  maid  wItbaU, 
Tbat  war  wele  beyar  than  tbe  wail. 
And  ordanyt  als  tbal,  be  tbe  se. 
The  town  suld  welll  aasoUlyt  be. 

"  Thai  wltbln,  tbat  saw  tbalm  swa, 

8wa  gret  apparalll  scbap  to  ma. 

Throw  Craby's  cunsalll,  tbat  wessiey, 

A  crane  thai  balff  gert  dreaa  up  bey, 

Rynnand  on  qubellla,  tbat  thai  micbt  bryng 

It  qabar  tbat  oede  war  olf  helping. 

And  pyk,  and  ter,  ala  bairr  thai  lane ; 

And  iynt,  and  herds,  and  brymstane; 

And  dry  tresis  tbat  wele  wald  brln. 

And  mellyt  aylblr  other  In  : 

And  gret  fugalds  tbolrorr  tbal  maid, 

Oyrdlt  wlib  true  bands  braid. 

The  fiDgalds  well!  mycbt  meaaryt  be. 

Till  a  gret  lowrys  qnantlte. 

Tbe  fagalds  brynlag  In  a  ball. 

With  tbalr  cran  tbourbt  till  awail ; 

And  girr  tbe  sow  come  to  tbe  wall. 

To  lat  It  brynand  on  her  fall ; 

And  with  stark  cbenyels  bald  It  tbar, 

Qablll  all  war  brynt  up  tbat  tbar  war 


Upon  sic  maner  gau  tbal  fycht, 
Oublll  it  wes  ner  non  off  the  day, 
Tbat  thai  wilboul,  on  gret  aray, 
Pryssyl  tbalr  iow  towart  (be  wall ; 
And  tbal  wltbln  sone  gert  call 
Tbe  eogynoor,  tbat  takyn  waa, 
And  great  menance  till  bim  mala. 
And  swour  tbat  be  anid  dry,  hot  be 
Prowyt  on  tbe  sow  sic  suteltA 


the  laws  of  arms,  which  dU  not  eqjoin  a  knfght  to  show  mercy  to 
Usanlaigonist  until  be  yieMed  him, "  rescue  or  no  rescue."  Thus, 
the  Seigneor  de  Languerant  came  before  the  walls  of  an  English 
in  Gasoooy^  and  defied  any  of  the  defenders  to  run  a 
» with  ajpear;  his  challenge  being  accepted  by  Bertrand 
Gounoit*  Ibe  governor  of  tbe  place,  they  couched  their  spears, 
Bke  good  knifljhts,  and  dashed  on  their  horses.  Thf  ir  spears  were 
knke  to  pieces,  and  Languerant  was  overthrown,  and  lost  his 
helmet  among  the  horses*  feeL  His  attendants  were  coming  up  i 
hot  Bertrand  drew  his  dagger,  and  said,  **Sir,  yield  ye  my  pri> 
ssner,  rescue  or  no  rescue ;  els  ye  are  but  dead."  The  dismount- 
ed champion  spoke  not  a  word  {  on  which  Bertrand,  in  fervent 
ire,  dashed  his  dagger  into  his  iknlL    Besides,  the  balUe  was  not 


always  finished  by  one  warrior  obtafaiing  this  advantage  over  (he 
other.— In  (he  battle  of  Nejara,  the  famous  sir  John  Cbandos  waa 
overthrown,  and  held  down,  by  a  gigantic  Spanish  cavalier, 
named  Martino  Fernandez.  **Then  Sir  John  Cbandos,"  says 
Frolssart,  **remembred  of  a  knife  that  be  had  in  bis  bosome,  and 
drew  it  out,  and  struck  this  Martyne  so  in  the  backe,  and  in  the 
sydes,  that  he  wounded  him  lo  deihe,  as  be  laye  upon  hym.'*  The 
dagger,  which  the  knights  employed  in  these  close  and  desperate 
struggles,  was  called  (he  fMniard  of  mercy. 

>  This  sort  of  bravado  seems  to  have  been  fashionable  in  those 
times  I  **Et  avcc  drapeaux.  et  tears  chaperons,  ils  torchoient  les 
murs  k  I'eudroit  ou  les  pierres  venoleot  frapper.*'— 2^o£<ce  de» 
MttUMScrits  de  (a  Bibliotheque  NaHonale, 
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TlMllutofhiiebrlUKMr, 

And  be,  that  batb  penawyt  w«le 
That  the  dede  wes  wete  ner  bym  till, 
Bot  girrbe  mrcbt  nilHI  tbair  wUI, 
Tboucbt  that  he  at  br*  rorcht  wald  do. 
Beodyt  lu  gral  by  Ibea  wca  aeber, 
Tbat  till  the  tow  wea  ewyn  ad 
In  br  he  gert  draw  the  deket ; 
And  smertly  swappyt  owt  a  stane, 
Bwrn  oar  the  aow  the  stane  la  gane. 
And  behind  it  a  lltill  way 
It  fell :  and  then  they  cryt, '  Hey  f ' 
That  war  In  byr, '  fartb  to  the  wall, 
*  For  dredlca  It  la  oura  ail  r 

**Tbe  gynonr  then  deleaerly 
Gert  bend  the  gyo  In  Full  gret  by ; 
And  the  flane  smerily  swappyt  ont. 
It  flaw  out  queibyr,  and  w  Kb  a  root, 
And  fell  rycbt  ewyn  befor  (he  aow. 
Tbair  hartathan  begoulh  to  grow. 
Hot  yhet  tben,  with  ihalr  mycbia  all 
That  prenyt  the  aow  towart  the  waU ; 
And  baa  byr  aet  tharto  genilUy. 
The  gyoour  than  gert  bend  In  by 
The  gyne,  and  wappyt  owt  the  stane. 
That  ewyu  lowart  the  lyft  Is  gane. 
And  with  gret  wycht  aynedaaebytdoan, 
Rycbt  be  the  wall  in  a  randooo ; 
And  by  t  the  aow  In  sic  maner. 
That  it  tbat  wea  ibe  maialaowor. 
And  starkest  for  to  atynt  a  atait. 
In  suadre  with  tbat  dosebe  it  iH*ak. 
The  men  Ihao  owt  in  Aill  grel  by 
And  on  the  walllatbal  gan  cry. 
That  tbair  aow  wea  feryl  thar. 
Jbon  Crab,  that  had  hys  gear  all  yar. 
In  hys  fagalds  has  aet  tbe  fyr. 
And  our  tbe  wall  ayne  gan  thai  wyr. 
And  brynt  tbe  aow  tiU  brands  bar.** 

rAc  Brace,  Book  iTll. 

Hie  ipringaids,  med  In  defBooe  of  Ibe  castle  of  Lander,  were 
baiista,  or  large  croitbows  wrought  by  raacbioery,  and  capable 
of  throwing  otones,  beama,  and  huge  darts.  They  were  numbered 
among  tbe  heavy  artillery  of  the  age  s  "  Than  the  kynge  made 
all  his  na?y  to  draw  along,  by  the  cost  of  tlie  Downes,  every  ship 
well  garnished  with  bombardes,  croa-bowes,  arches,  tpringaUs, 
and  other  artlilare."— FBOUSAax. 

Goads,  or  sharpened  bars  of  Iron,  were  an  obTious  and  formi- 
dable missile  weapon.  Thus,  at  ihe  assault  of  Rochemiglion, 
**  They  within  cast  out  great  barres  of  iron,  and  pots  with  lyme, 
wherewiih  they  hurt  divers  Englishmen,  such  as  adventured 
themselves  too  br/'—FBOissABT,  vol.  I.  cap.  log. 

From  what  hu  been  noticed,  the  attack  and  defence  of  Lauder 
castle  will  be  found  strictly  conformable  to  Uie  manners  of  the 
age ;  a  elrcumsUnce  of  great  importance,  in  Judging  of  (he  anti- 
quity of  the  ballad.  There  Is  no  mention  of  gtms,  though  these 
became  so  common  In  Ihe  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
tbat  at  the  siege  of  St.  Haloes,  **the  English  had  well  a  four 
bondred  gonnes,  who  shot  day  and  night  Into  (he  fortrysse»  and 
agaynst  It."— PaoissABT,  vol.  I.  cap.  356.  Barbour  informs  us, 
that  gans,  or  *'craklsof  wer,"  as  he  calls  them,  and  crests  for 
helmets,  were  first  seen  by  Ihe  Scottish,  in  their  slEtrmlshes  with 
Edward  (be  Third's  boat  In  Northumberland,  A.D.  1837. 


NOTB  B. 


Now,  win  yoa  go,  any  brethren  two. 
And  try  some  Jeopardy  7— P.  51.  ool.  I. 

Tbe  romantic  custom  of  achieving,  or  attempting,  aome 
rate  and  perilous  adventure,  without  either  necessity  or  cause, 
was  a  peculiar,  and  perhaps  the  most  prominent,  feature  of  chi- 
valry. It  was  not  merely  the  duty,  but  the  pride  and  delight,  of 
a  true  knight,  to  perform  such  exploits,  as  no  one  but  a  madman 
would  have  undertaken.  1  think  it  Is  in  the  old  Freadi  romance 
of  ET$e  and  Ennde,  that  an  adventure,  the  access  lo  which  lay 
through  an  avenue  of  stakes,  garnished  with  tbe  bloody  beads  of 


the  knighta  who  bad  attempted  and  Ulled  to  achieve  m  b  caUed 
by  the  inviting  title  of  La  joU  de  la  cow.  To  be  first  in  ad- 
vancfaig,  or  last  In  retreating ;  to  strike  upon  the  gate  of  a  certain 
fortress  of  the  enemy ;  to  fight  blindfold,  or  wlib  one  arm  tied  op; 
to  carry  off  a  lianner,  or  to  defend  one,  were  often  the  subjects  of 
a  particular  vow  among  the  sons  of  chivalry.  Until  some  dislln- 
guislilng  exploitof  thisnatnre,  a  young  knight  was  not  aaid  to  have 
won  Ms  tffurt;  and,  upon  some  occasions,  he  was  obliged  to 
bear,  as  a  mark  of  thraldom,  a  chain  upon  bis  arm,  wbidi  was 
removed  with  great  ceremony,  when  his  merit  became  con- 
spicuous. These  chains  are  noticed  In  the  romance  af  Jehan  ds 
santrd.  In  the  language  of  German  chivalry,  they  were  called 
KeUen  des  Gelubdes  (fetters  of  doty.)  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbory 
informs  us.  that  the  Knights  of  Ihe  Batb  were  obliged  to 
certain  strings,  of  silk  and  gold,  upon  their  left  arm,  until  I 
bad  achieved  some  noble  deed  of  arms.  When  Edward  III. 
menced  bis  French  wars,  many  of  the  yonng  bactielon  of  England 
bound  up  one  of  their  eyes  with  a  silk  ribbon,  and  swore,  before 
the  peacock  and  the  ladles,  that  they  would  not  see  with  bolh 
eyes  until  they  had  accomplished  certain  deeds  of  arms  in  France. 

— FBOI88ABT.  cap.  28. 

A  remarkable  Instance  of  this  chlvalrons  AwDfy  ooeurred  dortag 
(be  expedition  of  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  who,  In  fS70,  marebed 
through  France,  and  laid  waste  the  country,  up  to  (be  very  galei 
of  Paris.    <*  There  was  a  knight,  in  their  companye,  bad  made  a 
vowe,  the  day  before,  that  he  wolde  ryde  to  the  walles  or  gates  of 
Parys,  and  stryke  at  the  barryers  with  his  speare.    And,  for  Ihe 
foumyshhig  of  his  vowe,  he  departed  firo  his  oompanye,  bb  tpeut 
in  his  lyst,  his  sheide  about  Us  neck,  armed  at  all  peoesse,  on  a 
good  borsse,  bis  squyer  on  another,  bebiod  him,  with  his  baasenet 
And  whan  he  approached  near  to  Parys,  he  toke  and  dyde  on  his 
belme,  and  left  bis  squyre  behind  bym,  and  dashed  bis  sporres  to 
bis  horsse,  and  came  gallopynge  to  the  harry  en,  (be  whiche  as 
then  were  opyn ;  and  (he  lordes,  that  were  there,  bad  waned  be 
wolde  liave  entred  into  (he  towne ;  but  that  was  not  tali  raynde; 
for  when  he  hadde  stryken  at  the  barryers,  as  he  had  befora 
avowed,  he  towmed  his  reyne,  and  droe  back  agayne,  and  de- 
parted. Then  (he  knightes  of  France,  (bat  sawe  bym  depart,  sayd 
to  him,  *  Go  your  waye  t  you  have  rygbte  well  acquitted  younei.' 
1  can  nat  tell  you  what  was  thys  knygbtes  name,  nor  of  what 
eooire ;  but  the  blazure  of  his  armes  was,  gonles,  two  fesaea  saMe. 
a  border  sable.    Howbeit,  in  ihe  subbarbes,  lie  bad  a  acre  en- 
oonlre ;  for,  as  he  passed  on  the  pavement,  he  fbnnde  before  fiym 
a  bocher.  a  bigge  man,  who  had  well  sene  (his  knlghte  pass  by. 
And  he  helde  in  his  haudes  a  sharpe  heavy  axe,  with  a  long  poynt ; 
and  as  the  knight  returned  agayne,  and  toke  no  hede,  this  bocher 
came  on  bis  side,  and  gave  the  knyght  such  a  stroke,  betwene  the 
neck  and  the  simlders,  that  he  reversed  forwarde  heedffynge,  lo 
(he  neck  of  his  home,  and  yet  he  recovered  agayne.   And  than  fhe 
bocher  strake  bym  agayne,  so  that  tbe  axe  entered  hiio  Mi  body, 
so  (hat,  for  payne,  the  knnygh(e  fell  to  ihe  earthe,  and  his  honae 
ran  away,  and  came  to  the  squyer.  who  abode  for  hia  nMystcr  at 
(he  s(retes  ende.    And  so,  the  sqnyer  toke  the  horsse,  and  had  gret 
marveyle  what  was  l>ecome  of  his  mayster ;  tor  be  had  vreil  aene 
him  ryde  to  the  barryers,  and  stryke  therea(  with  his  glay ve»  and 
retoome  agayne.    Thanne  he  rode  a  lytell  forthe,  thyderwnrde, 
and  anone  be  saw  where  his  master  layn  upon  (he  enbe,  bytwene 
foore  men,  Uyeoge  on  him  strokes,  as  they  wolde  have  stryken  on 
a  stelhey  (anvH) ;  and  than  tbe  squyer  was  so  alfreyed,  thnt  bo 
durst  go  no  farther  t  for  he  sawe  well  he  could  nat  help  bb 
mayster.    Therefore  he  relumed  as  fast  as  be  myght :  so  Ibeaw 
the  sayd  knyghte  was  slayne.    And  the  knygbtes,  that  were  at 
the  gate,  caused  bym  to  be  buried  in  holy  ground."— Frousabt, 
cb.  281. 

A  ainribr  instance  of  a  military  Jeopardy  ocours  in  tbe  eann 
author,  ch.  584.  It  happened  before  the  gates  of  Troyea.  '*Tbera 
was  an  Englyshe  squyre,  borne  in  tbe  faisbopryke  ot  lihifolne,  an 
expert  man  of  arms;  1  can  nat  say  whyder  be  oonld  sa  or  aMfta 
but  he  sporrt* d  his  horse,  his  speare  in  his  bande,  and  hb  tar^a 
about  his  necke;  bb  horse  came  msbyng  downe  the  waye^  aaA 
lepl  dene  over  tbe  barres  of  tbe  baryers*  and  so  galoped  lo  tbo 
gale,  where  as  the  Duke  of  Borgoyne  and  tbe  other  lofdaa  of 
France  were,  who  reputed  that  dede  for  a  great  emerprise.  Tbe 
sqnyre  thonghte  (o  have  returned,  bot  be  could  nat ;  for  hb  berae 
was  stryken  with  speares,  and  beaten  downe,  and  Ihe  aqnyr  s 
wheiiwUh  the  Pake  of  Bargoyne  was  right  tore  disptaaied. 
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Mors  G. 

WiU  tiMNi  tond  meoor  ling^  Mandarri, 
To  b«tr  A  UUto  wn  ?-^.  M.  col.  4 . 

In  all  ages,  and  In  almoet  all  ooaniries,  ihe  mlUtary  standards 

have  been  oliJecU  of  respect  to  the  soldiery,  whose  duty  it  is  to 

ranee  beneath  ibem,  and,  if  necessary,  to  die  In  their  defence.    In 

Ibe  ages  of  cbiTalry,  these  ensigns  were  dIsUngnished  by  their 

dhape,  and  by  the  varioiu  names  of  banners,  pennons,  penonoelles, 

eic,accoidiog  to  the  nnmberof  men  who  were  to  fight  under  them. 

Tbry  wne  displayed  in  Ihe  day  of  battle,  with  singular  solemnity, 

and  oonrigned  to  the  charge  only  of  snch  as  were  thought  willing 

and  sUe  to  defend  them  to  the  uttermost.  When  the  army  of  Ed« 

WMd  Ihe  Black  Prince  was  drawn  up  against  that  of  Henry  the 

BaiUrd,  King  of  Castile,  **  Than  Sir  Jolian  Chandos  brought  his 

taner.  rolled  np  togyder,  to  the  Prince,  and  said,  'Sir,  behold, 

kcre  is  my  baner.     1  requyre  yon  display  it  abrode.  and  give  me 

leiTe  this  daye  to  raise  it ;  for,  sir,  I  thanke  God  and  you,  I  have 

land  and  heritage  snlficiente  to  maynteyne  it  withal.'    Than  the 

Prince,  and  King  Dampeter  (Don  Pedro),  toke  the  baner  betwene 

Ibeir  hands,  and  spred  it  abrode,  the  which  was  of  sylver,  a  sharp 

pyie gaoiea,  and  delyvered  it  lo  hym,  and  said,  'Sir  Johan,  behold 

here  youre  baner ;  God  sende  yon  Joye  and  honour  thereof!*  Than 

Sir  Johan  Chandos  bare  his  baner  to  his  owne  companye,  and  sayde, 

*  Sin,  beboide  here  my  baner.  and  youres ;  kepe  it  as  your  owne.' 

and  ihey  toke  it,  and  were  right  Joyfol  thereof,  and  sayd.  that  by 

the  pieaaure  of  God,  and  Saint  George,  they  would  kepe  and  de- 

feul  It  to  the  iMst  of  their  powers.  And  so  the  baner  abode  in  the 

bandes  of  a  good  English  squyer,  called  William  Aiery,  who  liare 

it  that  day,  and  acqiiaytted  himself  right  nobly.'*— FBOissiaT,  ?oi. 

L  ck.  nj.   The  lo«  of  a  banner  was  not  only  great  dishononr, 

bnt  an  infinite  ditadvaniage.     At  the  battle  of  Cochercl,  in  Nor* 

naady,  the  Bower  of  the  combaUnU,  on  each  side,  were  engaged 

tai  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  banner  of  the  captail  of  Bucbe, 

the  Englidi  leader.    II  was  planted  amid  a  bush  of  thorns,  and 

unaided  by  atety  hmu  at  arms,  whodefended  it  gallantly.   **  There 

were  naay  rescnet,  and  many  a  one  hurt  and  cast  to  the  eardi, 

and  naay  feaies  of  armes  done,  and  many  gret  strokes  given,  with 

gDodansofstcei,  that  it  was  wonder  to  behold."    The  batUedid 

mC  cease  oatfl  the  capiall's  standard  was  taken  and  torn  to  pieces. 

We  lean,  firom  the  following  passage  in  Stowb'b  c^uronieie, 

ikm  dm  stndard  of  Bdwaid  1.  wu  a  goldeB  dragon.    "*  The  King 

tniered  Wales  with  an  army,  appointing  the  footmen  to  oocuple  the 

I  in  fight,  whiles  his  horsemen,  in  a  wing,  set  on  the  rere 

I :  himselle,  vriih  a  power,  kept  his  place,  where  he  pight  his 

I  dragon,  unto  whicbe,  as  to  a  easUe,  the  wounded  and 

gbt  repair." 


NoTt  n. 


*  Wbere  watt  iboo  bred?  wbsre  wait  tlioa  bom  7 

Where,  or  In  what  coontrie?  "— 
"^ Is  norib  of  Cagland  1  wat  bom  :** 

iU  aeedMl  bim  to  llt.)-P.  t4.  col.  1. 

Stntagema,  such  as  that  of  Maltland,  were  frequently  prac- 
fhed  with  aaccess,  in  consequence  of  ihe  complete  armour  worn  by 
Ihe  knigbia  of  Che  middle  ages.  In  IS59,  Edward  III.  entered 
Fkanoe,  to  iaiprove  the  success  of  the  battle  of  Poietlers.  Two 
AcBCh  kolgfats.  Sir  Galahant  of  Rybamont,  and  Sir  Aoger  of 
cologne,  rode  forth,  with  tbeir  followers,  to  survey  the  English 
host,  and.  In  short,  to  seek  adventures.  It  chanced  that  they  met 
a  fM-agf ng  patty  of  Germans,  reUined  in  King  Edward's  service. 
Mder  Ihe  oomnand  of  Reynold  of  Bonlant,  a  knight  of  that  nation. 
Sr  Ae  oonoaei  of  a  squire  of  his  retinae,  Sir  Galahant  Joined  eom- 
|any  with  Ihe  German  knight,  under  the  assumed  character  of  Bar- 
ftelomew  de  Bonne,  Reynold's  conntryman  and  fellow-soldier  in 
fte  Englidi  service.  The  French  knights  '*were  a  70  men  of 
armea.  and  Sir  Renolde  bad  not  past  a  SO ;  and,  whan  Sir  Renolde 
saw  therm,  he  displayed  his  baner  befor  bym,  and  came  softely 
rydynge  lowarde  tbeym,  wenyng  to  him  that  they  had  been  Eng- 
Ifshemen.   Whan  he  approached,  he  lyfl  up  bys  vyaer,  and  saluted 


9ir  Galahaut,  in  the  name  of  Sir  Bartylmewe  de  Bonnes.  Sir  Gala- 
hant helde  bimaelfe  slyll  secrete,  and  answered  but  fayntly,  and 
sayd,  *  Let  us  ryde  forth ;  *  and  so  rode  on,  and  fays  men,  on  tlie 
one  syde,  and  the  Almaygnes  on  the  other.  Whan  Sir  Renolde 
of  Boolant  saw  theyr  nianer,  and  bow  Sir  Galahaut  rode  soraetyne 
by  hym,  and  spake  no  word,  than  he  begane  lo  snspecte.  And  he 
had  not  so  ryden,  Ihe  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  he  stode 
■tyll,  under  bis  baner,  among  bis  men,  and  sayd,  'Sir,  I  have 
doubt  what  knyght  ye  be.  I  thinke  ye  be  nat  Sir  Bartylmewe,  for 
I  knowe  bim  well  t  and  I  see  well  that  yt  ys  nat  you.  1  woU  ye 
tell  me  your  name,  or  1  ryde  any  farther  in  yonr  company.*  There- 
with Sir  Galahant  lyft  up  his  vyser.  and  rode  towards  the  knyi^t 
to  have  taken  hym  by  the  raynse  of  his  brydell,  and  cryed,  *Our 
Ladye  of  Rybttmont !  *  Than  Sir  Roger  of  Coloyne  said,  <  ooloym 
to  ihe  rescue  !  *  *  Whan  Sir  Renolde  of  Boulant  sawe  what  case 
he  was  in,  he  was  nat  greatly  afrayd,  but  drewe  out  his  sworde; 
and,  as  Sir  Galahaut  wolde  have  taken  hym  by  the  brydell.  Sir 
Reynolde  put  his  sworde  clene  through  hym,  and  droe  agayne  hys 
Bworde  out  of  him,  and  toke  his  horse,  with  the  spnrres,  and  left 
Sir  Gaiahaote  sore  hurt  And,  whan  Sir  Galabautes  men  sawe 
theyr  roaster  in  that  case,  they  were  sore  dyspleased,  and  set  on  Sir 
Renoldes  men ;  tlieyre  were  many  casle  to  the  yerth,  but  as  sone 
as  Sir  Renolde  had  given  Sir  Galahaut  that  stroke,  he  strak  his 
horse  with  the  spurres,  and  toke  the  feldes.  Than  certayne  of 
Galabautes  squyers  chasyd  hym,  and,  whan  he  sawe  that  tliey  fol- 
lowed hym  so  nere,  that  he  moste  other  toume  agayne,  or  els  be 
shamed,  lyke  a  hardy  knyghte  he  toumed,  and  abode  the  foremost, 
and  gave  hym  such  a  stroke,  that  he  had  no  more  lyste  to  folwe 
him.  And  thus,  as  he  rede  on,  he  served  three  of  tbeym,  that 
folowed  hym,  and  woonded  them  sore;  if  a  good  axe  bad  been  hi 
hys  hand,  at  every  stroke  he  had  slayne  a  man.  He  dyd  so  roucbe, 
that  he  was  out  of  danger  of  the  Frenchmen,  and  saved  hlmselfe 
without  any  hurie;  the  whyche  hys  enemyes  reputed  for  a  grete 
prowess,  and  so  dyd  all  other  that  harde  thereof;  hot  hys  men 
were  nere  slayne  or  taken,  but  few  that  were  saved.  And  Sir 
Galahaut  was  caryed  fh)m  thence  sore  hurt  lo  Perone ;  of  that  hurt 
he  wu  never  after  perfectly  hole ;  for  he  was  a  knycht  of  suche 
courage.  Ihat,  for  all  his  hnrte,  he  would  not  spare  hymselfe :  where> 
fore  he  lived  not  long  after."— Fboissabt,  vol.  I.  chap.  907. 


NOTB  E. 


Tbey  rade  their  horse,  tbey  ran  tbeir  bone, 
Tbca  hovered  oa  the  lee,  elc-r.  52.  ool.  2. 

The  sieges,  during  the  middle  ages,  frequently  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  single  combat,  of  which  the  scene  was  usually  the  draw- 
bridge, or  barriers,  of  the  town.  The  former,  as  the  more  despe- 
rate place  of  battle,  was  frequently  chosen  by  knights,  who  chose 
to  break  a  lance  for  honour  and  their  ladies*  love.  In  4587,  Sir 
William  Douglas,  Lord  of  Mlhsdale,  upon  the  drawbridge  of  the 
town  of  Carlisle,  consisting  of  two  beams,  hardly  two  feet  In 
breadth,  encountered  and  slew,  first,  a  single  champion  of  Eng- 
land, and  afterwards  two,  who  attacked  bim  together.— FOrduni 
ScoUehronicont  lib.  xiv.  chap.  01. 

**IlebrTnttbeiabarbr0orAarlols  ' 
And  81  tbe  barerla  be  faiicbt  sa  wel, 
That  on  there  bryg  be  slew  a  man, 
Tbe  wyclitasi  that  in  the  town  wes  (Iisn : 
Qobare,  on  a  plank  of  iwa  fleet  brade, 
■e  ilude,  end  swa  gnde  payment  nuMle, 
That  be  feid  twa  atout  fBcblerie, 
And  bnt  afcatb  went  Ull  bis  teres.*' 

Wtriowb's  CronyA/i,  Bosk  bt .  chap.  8. 

These  combats  at  the  barriers,  or  palisades,  which  formed  the 
outer  forilficadott  of  a  town,  were  so  frequent,  that  the  mode  of 
atlack  and  defence  was  early  taught  to  the  (htore  knight,  and  con- 
tinued long  lo  be  practised  in  the  games  of  chivalry.  Tbe  cnsloni, 
therefore,  of  defying  the  inbabltanU  of  a  besieged  town  lo  Ibis  aort 
of  contest,  was  highly  fiuhlonable  In  the  middle  ages ;  and  an  army 
could  hardly  appear  before  a  pinoe,  wllhont  givbigrise  to  a  varlely 


'  The  war-ales  of  tbeir  bmHics. 
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ci  oombats  «t  the  barriers,  which  were,  in  general,  conducted  with- 
oot  any  unfair  advantage  being  taken  on  either  |>art. 

The  following  slrikinR  example  of  Ihit  romantic  coslom  oecurv 
lo  Froissart.  Daring  the  French  ware  of  Edward  the  Biack  Prince, 
and  in  the  year  1370,  a  body  of  English,  and  of  adventurers  re- 
tained in  his  service,  approached  the  city  of  Noyoo,  then  occupied 
by  a  French  garrison,  and  arrayed  themselves,  with  displayed  ban- 
ners, before  the  town,  defying  the  defenders  to  battle.  **  There 
was  a  ScoUysli  kriyghte  <  dyde  there  a  goodly  (eale  of  armes,  for  be 
departed  fro  his  companye,  hys  speare  in  hys  band,  and  mounted 
on  a  good  horse,  hys  page  behynde  hym,  and  so  came  before  the 
barryers.  Thys  knyght  was  called  Sir  Johan  Assiieton,  •  a  hardy 
man  and  a  couragyous.  Whan  he  was  before  the  barryers  of  Nq- 
7on«  be  lyghled  a-fole,  and  sayd  to  hys  page,  *  Holde,  kepe  my 
borse,  and  deparle  nat  hens ;  *  and  so  wente  to  ihe  barryers.  And 
wythyn  the  l/arryers  there  were  good  knyghts ;  as.  Sir  John  of 
Aoy.  Sir  Lancelot  of  Lonlys,  and  a  x  or  xii  other,  who  had  grele 
marveyle  what  thys  sayde  knyght  wolde  do.  Then  lie  sayde  to 
them.  '■  Sirs,  I  am  come  hyder  to  se  you.  I  se  well,  ye  wyli  nat 
lame  out  of  your  barryers;  therefore  1  will  entre,  and  1  can  and 
wyil  prove  my  knyghtbode  agaynst  yours;  wyn  me  and  you  can.' 
And  therewyih  he  layde  on  round  about  hym.  and  they  at  hym. 
And  thus,  he  alone  fought  agaynst  Ihem,  more  than  an  hour;  and 
dyd  hurte  two  or  three  of  them ;  so  that  they  of  Uie  towne,  on  the 
walles  and  garreltes.  stode  still,  and  behe ide  them,  and  bad  great 
pleasure  to  regarde  his  valyauntness,  and  dyd  hym  no  hurte ;  the 
which  they  myght  have  done,  if  they  hadde  list  to  have  shotte,  or 
cast  stones  at  hym.  And  also  the  French  knyghtes  charged  them  to 
let  hym  and  them  alone  togydcr.  So  long  they  foughte,  that  at 
last,  bis  page  came  near  to  the  barryers.  and  spake  in  his  language, 
and  sayd,  *Sir,  come  awaye;  it  is  time  for  you  to  departe,  for  your 
cnm{)anye  is  departyiog  hens.*  The  knyghle  harde  hym  well,  and 
tlien  gave  a  two  or  three  strokes  about  him,  and  so,  armed  as  be 
was,  he  lept  out  of  the  harryeri,  and  lepte  upon  his  horse,  without 
any  hurte,  behynde  his  page;  and  sayd  to  the  Frenchmen,  *Adue, 
sirs !  1  thank  you ; '  and  so  rude  forlhe  to  bis  own  cumpaoye.  The 
whiche  dede  was  mocho  praysed  of  many  folke8."^FROi88ABT, 
cap.  S78. 

The  barriers,  so  often  alluded  to,  are  described,  by  the  same 
admirable  historian,  to  be  grated  palisades,  the  grates  being  about 
half  a  foot  wide.  In  a  skirmish  before  Honycourt,  Sir  Henry  of 
Flanders  ventured  to  thrust  hb  sword  so  far  through  one  of  those 
•paces,  that  a  sturdy  abbot  who  was  within,  seized  his  sword*arm, 
and  drew  it  through  the  l>arriers,  up  to  Ihe  shoulder.  In  this  awk- 
ward situation  he  remained  for  some  time.  t>elng  unwilling  to  dis- 
honour himself  by  quitting  his  weapon.  He  was  at  length  rescued, 
but  lost  bis  sword ;  which  Froissart  afterwards  saw  preserved,  as  a 
relic,  in  the  monastery  of  Honycourt.— Vol.  1.  chap  59.  For 
instances  of  single  combats,  at  the  barriers,  see  the  same  author, 
passim. 


NOTE  F. 


But,  «vr  (be  pon-aie  In  bts  band. 
Upon  tbe  brlgg  sprang  ho.— P.  S3,  col.  2. 

The  battle-axe,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  was  a  knightly 
weapon,  much  used  in  the  middle  ages,  as  well  in  single  combat  as 
in  battle.  **And  also  there  was  a  young  bachelor,  called  Ber- 
trande  of  Glesguyne,  who.  during  the  seige,  fought  wyth  an  Bug- 
lyshman  called  Sir  Nycholas  Dagerne ;  and  that  battayle  was 
takene  thre  courses  wythe  a  speare.  Ihre  strokes  wyth  an  axe,  and 
thre  wyth  a  dagger.  And  eche  of  these  knyghtes  l>are  themselves 
so  valyantly,  that  they  departed  fro  tlie  felde  wythout  any  damage, 
and  they  were  well  regarded,  bothe  of  (heyme  withyn,  and  they 
wylbout"    This  liappened  at  tbe  siege  of  Rennes,  by  the  Duke 


of  Lancaster,  in  IS57.— Fboimast,  toL  1.  c.  ITS.  With  the 
same  weapon  Godfrey  of  Harcourt  long  defended  himself,  when 
surprised  and  defeated  by  the  French.  **And  Sir  Godfraye's 
men  kepte  no  good  array,  nor  dyd  nat  as  (hey  had  promised ;  moost 
part  of  theyme  fledde;  whan  Sir  Godft'aye  $awe  that,  he  sayde  lo 
hymselfe,  bow  he  had  rather  there  be  slayne  than  be  taken  by  Ihe 
Frenchmen ;  there  he  loke  hys  axe  in  hys  handes,  and  set  fast  ike 
one  legge  before  the  other ,  to  stonde  the  more  surely;  for  hys  one 
Irgge  was  a  lyteli  crooked,  but  he  was  strong  in  the  armes.  Tber 
he  fought  valyantly  and  long ;  none  durste  well  abyde  hys  strokes ; 
than  two  Frenchmen  mounted  on  theyr  horses,  and  ranne  both 
with  their  spears  at  once  at  hym,  and  so  bare  him  to  the  yertfa ; 
then  other,  that  were  a-fole,  came  wytli  theyr  swerdes,  and  strake 
hym  into  the  t)ody,  under  his  barneys,  so  Uiat  ther  he  was  stayne." 
—Ibid.  chap.  ITS.  The  historian  throws  Sir  Godfrey  into  a  stri- 
king attitude  of  desperation. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  OTTERBOURNE. 


TBI  SCOTTISS  BMTIOR. 


The  followifig  ballad  of  the  Battle  of  Otterbourne, 
being  essentially  difTerent  from  that  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  vol  i.,  and 
being  obviously  of  Scottish  connposition,  claims  a 
place  in  the  present  collection.    The  particulars  of 
that  noted  action  are  related  by  Froissart,  with  the 
highest  encomiums  upon  the  valour  of  the  comba- 
tants on  each  side.    James,  earl  of  Douglas,  with 
his  brother  the  Earl  of  Murray,  in  1387,  invaded 
Northumberland  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  while  the 
£arls  of  Fife  and  Strathern,  sons  to  the  Ring  of 
Scotland,  ravaged  the  Western  Borders  of  England, 
with  a  still  more  numerous  army.    Douglas  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Newcastle,  where  the  reoowned 
Hotspur  lay  in  garrison.    In  a  skirmish  before  the 
walls,  Percy's  lance,  with  the  pennon,  or  guidon, 
attached  to  it,  was  taken  by  Douglas — as  most  au- 
thors affirm,  in  a  personal  encounter  betwixt  the  two 
heroes.    The  Earl  shook  the  pennon  aloft,  and  swore 
he  would  carry  it  as  his  spoil  into  Scotland,  and  plant 
it  upon  his  Castle  of  Dalkeith.    *^  That,"  answered 
Percy,  "shalt  thou  never!"    Accordingly,  having 
collected  the  forces  of  the  Marches,  to  a  number 
equal,  or  (according  to  the  Scottish  historians)  much 
superior,  to  the  army  of  Douglas,  Hotspur  made  a 
night  attack  upon  the  Scottish  camp,  at  Otterbourne, 
about  thirty-two  miles  from  Newcastle.    An  action 
took  place,  fought  by  moonlight,  with  uncommon 
gallantryand  desperation.    At  length  Douglas,  armed 
with  an  iron  mace,  which  few  but  he  could  wield, 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  English  battalions, 
followed  only  by  his  chaplain,  and  two  squires  of  lus 
body.^    Before  bis  followers  could  come  up,  their 
brave  leader  was  stretched  on  the  ground,  with  three 


>  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  betwixt  England  and  ScoUand,  the 
Scottish  were  left  at  liberty  to  taice  service  either  with  France  or 
England,  at  their  pleasure.  Sir  Robert  Knoiles,  therefore,  who 
commanded  the  expedition,  referred  to  in  the  text,  has  under  his 
command  a  hundred  Scottish  spears. 

•  Jssuelon  is  a  corrupUon  for  Swinton.  Sir  John  Swinton  of 
Swinton  was  a  Scottish  champion,  noted  for  his  courage  and  gigantic 


stature.    [Sir  John  Swinton  was  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  own 
ancestors.~ED.] 

3  Their  names  were  Robert  Hart  and  Simon  Glendinning.  The 
chaplain  was  Richard  Lundie,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Aber« 
deen.— GODSCHOPT.  Hart,  according  to  Wintouo,  was  a  kni^til. 
That  historian  says,  no  one  knew  how  Douglas  fell. 
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mortal  wounds;  his  squires  lay  dead  by  his  side;  the 
liriest  alone,  armed  with  a  lance,  was  protecting  his 
master  iroin  farther  injury.  '^  I  die  like  my  forefa- 
tfaars,"  said  the  expiring  hero,  ^  ^  in  a  field  of  battle,  and 
not  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  Conceal  my  death,  defend 
my  standard,'  and  avenge  my  fall!  it  is  an  old  pro- 
phecy, that  a  dead  man  shall  gain  a  field,*  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  accomplished  this  night."— Godsgboft. 
With  these  words,  he  expired;  and  the  fight  was  re- 
newed with  double  obstinacy  around  his  body.  When 
moraiog  appeared,  however,  victory  began  to  incline 
to  the  Scottish  side.  Ralph  Percy,  brother  to  Hot- 
spar,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Earl  Mareschal,  and 
shortly  after,  Harry  Percy  ^  himself  was  taken  by 
Lord  Montgomery.  The  number  of  captives,  accord- 
ing to  Wintoun,  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  victors. 
Upon  this  the  English  retired,  and  left  the  Scots  mas- 
ters of  the  dear-bought  honours  of  the  field.  But 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  approaching  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  fresh  forces,  not  only  checked  the  pursuit  of 
the  victors,  but  made  prisoners  of  some  of  the  strag- 
glers, who  had  urged  the  chase  too  far.  The  battle 
was  not,  however,  renewed,  as  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
did  not  venture  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  Percy.  The 
field  wasfoughtl5thAugust,  1388.— Fobddn,  Fbois- 

SABT,  HOLUNSHED,  GODSGBOFT. 

The  ground  on  which  this  memorable  engagement 
took  place,  is  now  the  property  of  John  Davidson, 
Esq.  of  lliewcastle,  and  still  retains  the  name  of 
Battle-Cross.    A  cross,  erroneously  termed  Percy's 
Crm,  has  been  erected  upon  the  spot  where  the  gal- 
lant EarJ  of  Douglas  is  supposed  to  have  fallen. 
The  Castle  of  Otterbourne,  which  was  besieged  by 
Douglas,  with  its  demesne  lands,  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  James  Ellis,  Esq.,  who  is  also  a  proprietor 
of  a  ndgbbonring  eminence  called  Fawdoun  hill,  on 
which  may  yet  be  discerned  the  vestiges  of  the  Scot- 
tish camp,  agreeing  with  the  description  of  the  ballad, 
''Tb^  lighted  high  on  Otterbourne."    Earl's  Mea- 
dows, containing  a  fine  spring  called  Percy's  well, 
are  a  part  of  the  same  gentleman's  grounds,  and 
pnAKdAy  derive  their  name  from  the  battle.    The 
camp  of  Fawdoun  hill  is  a  mile  distant  from  Battle- 
Cross;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  various 
changes  of  position  and  of  fortune  during  so  long 
and  fierce  an  engagement  between  two  considerable 


armies,  must  have  extended  the  conflict  over  all  the 
vicinity. 

The  ballad  published  in  thd  Reliques,  is  avowedly 
an  English  production ;  and  the  author,  with  a  na- 
tural partiality,  leans  to  the  side  of  his  countrymen : 
yet  that  ballad,  or  some  one  similar,  modified  pro- 
bably by  national  prejudice,  must  have  been  current 
in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  James  VI. ;  for  Gods- 
croft,  in  treating  of  this  battle,  mentions  its  having- 
been  the  subject  of  popular  song,  and  proceeds  thus : 
^'  But  that  which  is  commonly  sung  of  the  Hunting 
of  Cheviot,  seemeth  indeed  poetical,  and  a  mere  fic- 
tion, perhaps  to  stir  up  virtue;  yet  a  fiction  whereof 
there  is  no  mention,  either  in  the  Scottish  or  Eng- 
lish Chronicle.  If  either  are  the  songs  that  are  made 
of  them  both  one ;  for  the  Scots  song  made  of  Otter- 
bourne  telleth  the  time,  about  Lammas ;  and  also  the 
occasion,  to  take  preys  out  of  England;  also  the  di* 
viding  armies  betwixt  the  Earls  of  Fife  and  Douglas, 
and  their  several  journeys,  almost  as  in  the  authentic 
history.    It  beginneth  thus : 

*  It  feU  about  the  Lammas  Ude. 

Wtien  yeomen  win  their  hay, 
The  dochty  Donglas  *gan  to  ride, 

In  Englaod  to  take  a  prey.* " 
GODSCBOPT,  ed.  £diQ.  1743^  vol.  i.  p.  f  95. 

I  cannot  venture  to  assert,  that  the  stanzas,  here 
published,  belong  to  the  ballad  alluded  to  by  Gods- 
croft  ;  hut  they  come  much  nearer  to  his  description 
than  the  copy  published  in  the  first  edition,4  which 
represented  Douglas  as  falling  by  the  poniard  of  a 
faithless  page.  Yet  we  learn  from  the  same  author, 
that  the  story  of  the  assassination  was  not  without 
foundation  in  tradition. — "  There  are  that  say,  that 
he  [Douglas]  was  not  slain  by  the  enemy,  but  by  one 
of  his  own  men,  a. groom  of  his  chamber,  whom  he 
had  struck  the  day  before  with  a  truncheon,  in  or- 
dering of  the  battle,  because  he  saw  him  make  some- 
what slowly  to.  And  they  name  this  man  John 
Bickerton  of  Luffness,  who  left  a  part  of  his  armour 
behind  unfastened,  and  when  he  was  in  the  greatest 
conflict,  this  servant  of  his  came  behind  his  back, 
and  slew  him  thereat." — Godscroft,  ut  supra. — 
"  But  this  narration,"  adds  the  historian,  '<  is  not  so 
probable."  ^  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  no  foundation, 
but  the  common  desire  of  assigning  some  remote 


'  Hie  banner  of  Douglas,  upon  this  memorable  occasion,  was 
bomeby  Usnataral  ton,  Archibald  Dooglat,  ancestor  of  the  family 
flfCayers,  hereditary  Sherlffls  of  Teviotdale,  amongst  whose  archlres 
(Us  giorloiM  reHc  is  lUU  preserved.  The  Earl,  at  his  onset,  is  said 
to  have  charged  hia  ton  to  defend  It  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood. 

•  This  prophecy  occars  In  the  ballad  as  an  ominous  dream. 

^  Holapar,  for  his  ransom,  built  the  castle  of  Penoon,  in  Ayrshire, 
;  to  the  family  of  Montgomery,  now  Earls  of  Eglintoun. 

I  **  Oat  then  qwke  a  bonny  boy. 

That  aerr^d  ana  o*  Earl  Donglas'  kin— 
*  Melhinka  I  sea  an  Engibb  b<wt« 
A  coming  braoklng  as  upon.* 

**  *  If  Ihia  be  Inie,  tboa  little  foot  page, 
irthls  be  trae  tboo  tells  to  me« 
The  braweat  bower  In  Otterboorne 
Shall  be  tby  morning's  fee. 


*'  •  Bat  It  it  be  fklse,  thou  Httle  boy  t 
But  and  a  He  thon  telb  to  me. 
On  ibe  highest  tree  In  Otterbourne, 
WI'  my  ain  hands.  Til  hang  the  hie !  * 

'^  The  boy  has  ta'en  out  his  little  penknife. 
That  bung  right  low  down  by  bis  gare. 
And  be  gave  Lord  Douglas  a  deadly  wound, 
I  wot  a  deep  wound  and  a  sare. 

"  Earl  Douglas  to  the  Montgomery  said, 
*  Take  thou  the  Tanguard  of  the  three ; 
And  bury  me  by  the  braken  bush, 
That  grows  upon  yon  lllye  lee/  "1 

Minttreliy^  fst  Edit.,  Vol.  I.  p.  32. 

s  Wintoun  assigns  another  cause  for  Douglas  being  carelessly 
armed; 

''  The  Erie  Jamys  was  sa  besy, 
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and  extraordinary  cause  for  the  death  of  a  great  man. 
The  following  ballad  is  also  inaccurate  in  many  other 
particulars,  and  is  much  shorter  and  more  indistinct, 
than  that  printed  in  the  Reliques,  although  many 
verses  are  almost  the  same.  Hotspur,  for  instance, 
is  called  Earl  Percy,  a  title  he  never  enjoyed.  Neither 
was  Douglas  buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  in  Mel- 
rose Abbey,  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown. 

This  song  was  first  published  from  Mr.  Herd's  Col- 
lection  of  Scottish  Songs  and  Ballads,  Edin.  1774, 
2  vols,  octavo;  but  fortunately  two  copies  have  since 
been  obtained  from  the  recitation  of  old  persons  re- 
siding at  the  head  of  Ettrick  Forest,  by  which  the 
story  is  brought  out,  and  completed  in  a  manner 
much  more  correspondent  to  the  true  history. 

I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  battle  of  Ot- 
tcrbourne,-without  stating  (with  all  the  deference 
due  to  the  father  of  this  species  of  literature)  some 
doubts  which  have  occurred  to  an  ingenious  corre- 
spondent, and  an  excellent  antiquary,  concerning  the 
remarks  on  the  names  subjoined  to  the  ballads  of 
Chevy  Chace  and  Otterbourne,  in  the  Reliques  of  An- 
cxent  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  4th  edition. 

''John  de  Lovele,  Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  34th 
Hen.  YIL,"  is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  Henry  VII.  did 
not  reign  quite  twenty-four  years ;  but  the  person 
meant  was  probably  John  de  Lavale,  knight,  of  De- 
lavale  Castle,  who  was  sheriff,  34th  Henry  VHI. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  person 
called  in  the  ballad  ''the  gentil  Lovel."  Sir  Rafi 
the  rich  Rughe,  was  probably  Sir  Ralph  Neville  of 
Raby  Castle,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Westmorland, 
and  cousin-german  to  Hotspur.  In  the  more  modem 
edition  of  the  ballad,  he  is  expressly  called  Sir  Ralph 
Raby,  t.  e.  of  Raby. 

With  respect  to  the  march  of  Douglas,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  ballad,  it  appears  that  he  entered 
Northumberland  from  the  westward.  Redesdale, 
Rothely-crags,  and  Green  Leighton,  are  a  few  miles 
eastward  of  Otterbourne.  Ottersco^  hill  lies  south- 
west from  Green  Leighton. 


The  celebrated  Hotspur,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  was,  in  1335,  Governor  of  Ber- 
wick, and  Warden  of  the  East  Marches;  in  which 
last  capacity  it  was  his  duty  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
Douglas. 

Sir  Henry  Fitzhugh,  mentioned  in  the  ballad,  was 
one  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberlanil's  oommanderiat 
the  battle  of  Homeldown. 

As  to  the  local  situation  of  Otterbourne,  it  is  thirty 
statute  miles  from  Newcastle,  though  Buchanan  h» 
diminished  the  distance  to  eight  miles  only. 

The  account  given  of  Sir  John  of  Agurstone  seems 
also  liable  to  some  doubt.  This  personage  is  sap- 
posed  by  Bishop  Percy  to  have  been  one  of  the  Ha- 
gerstons  of  Hagerston,  a  Northumbrian  family,  who, 
according  to  the  fate  of  war,  were  sometimes  sob- 
jects  of  Scotland.  I  cannot,  however,  think,  that  at 
this  period,  while  the  English  were  in  possession 
both  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  with  the  intemw- 
diate  fortresses  of  Wark,  Gornhill,  and  Norham,  the 
Scots  possessed  any  part  of  Northumberland,  much 
less  a  manor  which  lay  within  that  strong  chain  of 
castles.  I  should  presume  the  person  alhided  to  ra- 
ther to  have  been  one  of  the  Rutherfords,  Barons  of 
Edgerstane,  or  Edgerston,  a  warlike  famiij,  which 
has  long  flourished  on  the  Scottish  Borders,  and  who 
were,  at  this  very  period,  retainers  of  the  house  of 
Douglas.  The  same  notes  contain  an  accoontof  the 
other  Scottish  warriors  of  distinction  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  battle.  These  were,  the  Earls  of  Mon- 
teith,  Buchan,  and  Huntly;  the  Barons  of  Maxwell 
and  Johnston;  Swinton  of  that  ilk,  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, which  about  that  period  produced  several  dis- 
tinguished warriors;  Sir  David  (or  rather,  as  the 
learned  Bishop  well  remarks,  Sir  Walter)  Scott  of 
Buccleuch,  Stewart  of  Garlics,  and  Murray  of  Cock- 
pool. 

**  Regibas  et  legibus,  Scotid  oonstantes, 
Vo9  elypels  et  gladlis  pro  patriis  pognantet, 
Testra  est  victoria,  TesUi  est  et  gloria, 
la  canto  et  bistoria,  perpes  est  memoria !  ** 


THE  BATTLE  OF  OTTERBOURNE. 


VOCE. 


^m 


PIANO 
FORTE. 


n  ^  J I  ^  ^  i^^ 


It         fell  a- -bout  the      Lammas  time.  When     husbandmen  do  win  their    hay.      The 


For  (11  or^e  bif  compaoT, 
And  00  bis  tvf  for  to  pu, 
Tbal  Tockles  be  of  bto  amyng  was ; 
Tbe  Brie  of  Hwrrawrf  bettenel. 


I  Tbai  nyd,  el  tbot  tyine  was  terrybete.'* 

I  Book  VHI.  Cbap.  T. 

The  circamstance  of  Douglas'  omitting  to  pat  on  hit  belmei 
.  occurs  In  the  ballad. 
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Qj  I  n  I  i^r  r  >M^  J  jjii 


&     m 


doughtj  Douglas  bounod      lumToride       to  Eog--«laod    to 


drive  a    prej. 


^r^i  rj 


i 


^w 


S5 


^ 


^ 


It  fell  about  the  Lammas  tide, 
When  the  muir-men  win  their  hay, 

The  doughty  Douglas  bound  him  to  ride 
Into  England,  to  drive  a  prey. 

He  chose  the  Gordons  ■  and  the  Graemes,* 
With  them  the  Lindesays,  light  and  gay;  ^ 

But  the  Jardines  wald  not  with  him  ride, 
And  they  rue  it  to  this  day  J 

And  he  has  bum'd  the  dales  of  Tyne, 
And  part  of  Bambrough  shire; 

And  three  good  towers  on  Reidswire  fells, 
He  left  them  all  on  fire. 

And  he  marched  up  to  Newcastle, 

And  rode  it  round  about ; 
^*0  wha*s  the  lord  of  this  castle, 

Orwha's  the  lady  o't?" 

But  up  spake  proud  Lord  Percy,  then, 

And  O  but  he  spake  hie! 
**  I  am  the  lord  of  this  castle. 

My  wife's  the  lady  gay.** 

**  If  thou'rt  the  lord  of  this  castle, 

Sae  weel  it  pleases  me  I 
For,  ere  I  cross  the  Border  fells. 

The  tane  of  us  shall  die.**— 

He  took  a  lang  spear  in  his  hand, 

Shod  with  the  metal  free. 
And  for  to  meet  the  Douglas  there. 

He  rode  right  furiouslie. 

But  O  how  pale  his  lady  look*d, 

Frae  a£f  the  castle  wa,* 
When  down  before  the  Scottish  spear 

She  saw  proud  Percy  fa.* 

^'Had  we  twa  been  upon  the  green, 

And  never  an  eye  to  see, 
I  wad  hae  had  you,  flesh  and  fell ;  ^ 

But  your  sword  sail  gac  wi'  me."— 


*'But  gae  ye  up  to  Otterbourne, 

And  wait  there  dayis  three; 
And,  if  I  come  not  ere  three  dayis  end, 

A  fause  knight  ca*  ye  me.**— 

"  The  Otterbourne's  a  bonnie  burn ; 

*Tis  pleasant  there  to  be ; 
But  there  is  nought  at  Otterbourne, 

To  feed  my  men  and  me. 

'*  The  deer  rins  wild  on  hill  and  dale, 
The  birds  fly  wild  from  tree  to  tree; 

But  there  is  neither  bread  nor  kale. 
To  fend*  my  men  and  roe. 

"  Yet  I  will  stay  at  Otterbourne, 

Where  you  shall  welcome  be; 
And,  if  ye  come  not  at  three  dayis  end, 

A  fause  lord  I'll  ca*  thee.**— 

"  Thither  will  I  come,'*  proud  Percy  said, 
**  By  the  might  of  Our  Ladye !  '*— 

'^  There  will  I  bide  thee,*'  said  the  Douglas, 
"  My  troth  I  plight  to  thee." 

They  lighted  high  on  Otterbourne, 

Upon  the  bent  sae  brown ; 
They  lighted  high  on  Otterbourne, 

And  threw  their  pallions  down. 

And  he  that  had  a  bonnie  boy, 

Sent  out  his  horse  to  grass ; 
And  he  that  had  not  a  bonnie  boy, 

His  ain  servant  he  was.  7 

But  up  then  spake  a  little  page. 

Before  the  peep  of  dawn — 
"  O  waken  ye,  waken  ye,  my  good  lord, 

For  Percy's  hard  at  hand.*'— 

**  Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  liar  loud ! 

Sae  loud  I  hear  ye  lie : 
For  Percy  had  not  men  yestreen » 

To  dight  my  men  and  me. 


*  See  note  a.— «  See  note  B.— )  See  note  C. 

4  The  Jardines  were  a  clan  of  hardy  Weat-Border  men.  Thdr 
chief  was  Janline  of  Applegirth.  Their  reTutal  to  ride  wiUi  Dou- 
glas waSt  prohahiy,  the  result  of  one  of  those  perpetual  fends,  which 
utoally  rent  lo  pieces  a  ScolU»h  army. 

s  Fell— Hide.  Dooglas  insinuates  that  Percy  was  rescued  by 
bis  soldiers. 

«  jE^efMf^Support. 

7  Frdasarl  describes  a  ScotUsh  host,  of  the  same  period,  as  con- 
liitiog  of  **llll.  M.  men  ofarmes,  koightis,  and  squires,  mounted 


on  good  horses ;  and  other  X.  M.  men  of  warre.  arniet),  after  Iheir 
gyse,  right  hardy  and  firse,  mounted  on  ly  tie  haclLneys,  the  whiche 
were  never  Ued,  nor  liept  at  bard  meat,  but  lelre  go  to  pasture  in 
the  fieldis  and  bushes.**— cronyMe  o/*  Froissarl,  translated  by 
Lord  Bcmers,  chap.  xvii. 
•  The  English  ballad  has  here  :— 

"  *  Now  by  my  troth,'  IIm  Douglas  sayed, 
*It  ytbota  fliTiied  taylo; 
He  durst  not  looke  on  my  broad  banner, 
For  all  YngltDde  ao  bay  He/  ^^ 
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*'  But  I  have  dreamM  a  dreary  dream, 

Beyond  the  Isle  of  Sky ; 
I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight, 

And  I  think  that  man  was  I/' 

He  belted  on  his  guid  braid  sword, 

And  to  the  field  he  ran ; 
But  he  forgot  the  helmet  good, 

That  should  have  kept  his  brain. 

When  Percy  wi*  the  Douglas  met, 

I  wat  he  was  fu'  fain ! 
They  swakked  their  swords,  till  sair  they  swat, 

And  the  blood  ran  down  like  rain. ' 

But  Percy  with  his  good  broad  sword, 

That  could  so  sharply  wound, 
Has  wounded  Douglas  on  the  brow. 

Till  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Then  he  calFd  on  his  little  foot-page^ 

And  said— ^'  Run  speedilie. 
And  fetch  my  ain  dear  sister's  son. 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery. 

*'  My  nephew  good,"  the  Douglas  said, 

'^  What  recks  the  death  of  ane ! 
Last  night  I  dream'd  a  dreary  dream. 

And  I  ken  the  day's  thy  ain. 

^'  My  wound  is  deep ;  I  fain  would  sleep ; 

Take  thou  the  vanguard  of  the  three, 
And  hide  me  by  the  braken  *  bush, 

That  grows  on  yonder  lilye  lee. 

'*  O  bury  me  by  the  braken  bush, 

Beneatli  the  blooming  brier. 
Let  never  living  mortal  ken^ 

That  ere  a  kindly  Scot  lies  here," 

He  lifted  up  that  noble  lord, 

Wi'  the  saut  tear  in  his  ee ; 
He  hid  him  in  the  braken  bush, 

That  his  merrie-men  might  not  see. 

The  moon  was  dear,  the  day  drew  near, 

The  spears  in  flinders  flew, 
But  mony  a  gallant  Englishman 

Ere  day  the  Scotsmen  slew. 

The  Gordons  good,  in  English  blood, 
Th^  steep'd  their  hose  and  shoon ; 


The  Lindsays  flew  like  fire  about. 
Till  all  the  fray  was  done. 

The  Percy  and  Montgomery  met. 

That  either  of  other  were  fain ; 
They  swapped  swords,  and  they  twa  swat. 

And  aye  the  blood  ran  down  between. 

*'  Now  yield  thee,  yield  thee,  Percy,"  he  said, 
*'  Or  else  I  vow  I'll  lay  thee  low !  "— 

'*  To  whom  must  I  yield,"  quoth  Earl  Pe«^, 
"  Now  that  I  see  it  must  be  so  ? " — 

*^  Thou  Shalt  not  yield  to  lord  nor  loun. 

Nor  yet  shalt  thou  yield  to  me ; 
But  yield  thee  to  the  braken  bush. 

That  grows  upon  yon  lilye  lee  1 " — 

*'  I  will  not  yield  to  a  braken  bush. 

Nor  yet  will  I  yield  to  a  brier ; 
But  I  would  yield  to  Earl  Douglas, 

Or  Sir  Hugh  the  Montgomery,  if  be  were  here.' 

As  soon  as  he  knew  it  was  Montgomery,  ^ 
He  struck  his  sword's  point  in  the  gronde ; 

The  Montgomery  was  a  courteous  knight, 
And  quickly  took  him  by  the  honde.^ 

This  deed  was  done  at  the  Otterbouroe, 

About  the  breaking  of  the  day ; 
Earl  Douglas  was  buried  at  the  braken  bush. 

And  the  Percy  led  captive  away. 


APPENDIX 

TO  THB  BATTLE  OF  OTTEBBOUBUB. 


NOTB  A. 


De  choM  th«  Gord<nif.~F.  50.  t.  t. 

The  illustrioiu  family  of  Gordoo  was  originally  settled  npoD  the 
lands  of  Gordon  and  Hunlly,  in  Uie  sliire  of  Berwick,  and  are, 
therefore,  of  Border  extraction.  The  steps  by  which  thej  reno- 
ved  from  thence  to  the  shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Inyernes,  are 
worthy  of  notice.  In  I50(S  Adam  de  Gordon  was  Warden  Ot  the 
Marches.— Rthbb,  vol.  U.  p.  870.  He  obtained,  firom  Robert  the 
Bruce,  a  grant  of  Uie  forfeited  estate  of  Davtd  de  Strathbolgie, 
Earl  of  Athol ;  bnl  no  possession  followed,  the  earl  havlag  ratuin- 
ed  to  his  allegiance.— John  de  Gordon,  his  great  grandaon,  ob- 


*  Be  stepped  owt  at  bis  paTelyon  door. 
To  loke  an  It  were  lesse : 
*  Araye  yoo,  lordyogs,  one  and  all. 
For  bore  begynnee  no  peaoe. 

* '  Tbe  Terie  ofllentaye  *  thoa  art  any  eme, 

Tbe  forwarde  I  glre  to  thee; 
Tbe  Yerle  or  Huntley,  cawteand  kene^ 
He  sball  fviih  tbee  be. 

"  *  The  Lord  of  Boocban  In  armnrt  bright,. 
On  tbe  otber  band  he  sball  be ; 
lord  lobnitone  and  Lord  Maxwell, 
Tbey  two  tball  be  wllb  me. 

-  *  Swlolon,  fayre  Oeld  upon  yoar  pride, 

For  iMttle  make  yon  boon ; 
Syr  Dary  Scolt,  Syr  Walter  Stewarde, 
Syr  Jhon  of  Agurstone.**' 


*  Henteitb.- 


'  Dude. 


■  *^*  Tbe  rercy  and  tbe  Dooglas  metis. 

That  elber  of  otber  was  fayne; 
Tbeyscbapped  together  wbyll  that  they  sweette. 

With  swords  of  fine  CoUayne,  * 
Tyll  the  bloode  from  their  iMasonets  ran. 
As  tbe  brooke  doth  in  therayne.*" 

English  BtitUd. 
a  Braken— Fern. 

3  [  In  one  copy  the  line  stands  • 

**  As  soon  as  be  knew  It  was  Sir  Bttgb.**-ED.] 

4  [Here  Ihe  English  ballad  of  Otterboume  has  that  exqoJsUe 
verse,  almost  the  same  as  in  the  elder  Cheyy  Chase : 

**  Then  on  the  morn  tbey  made  them  beeres 
or  birch  snd  hasell  gray; 
Mony  a  widow  with  weeping  tears, 
Their  makes  tbey  fette  away.'*  ] 

*  Cologne  steel. 
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taioed,  from  Robert  II.,  a  new  ditrter  of  the  lands  of  Strathbol- 
gie,  which  had  been  once  more  and  finally  forfeited  by  David, 
Earl  of  Alhol,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Kilblane.    This  grant  is  dated 
I5lfa  July,  f  S76.    John  de  Gordon,  who  was  destined  to  transfer, 
ttom  the  Borders  of  England  to  those  of  the  Highlands,  a  power- 
ful and  martial  race,  was  himself  a  redoobted  warrior,  and  many 
of  his  exploits  occnr  in  the  annals  of  that  tnrbnlent  period.   In 
4371-S,  the  English  Borderers  invaded  and  plundered  the  lands 
of  Gordon,  on  the  Scottish  Bast  March.    Sir  John  of  Gordon  re- 
taUaied,  by  an  inconlon  on  Northnmberland,  where  he  oollecled 
mnch  spoil.    Bnt  as  he  returned  with  his  booty,  he  was  attacked, 
at  unawares,  by  Sir  John  Lilbume,  a  Northumbrian,  who,  with 
a  superior  force,  lay  near  Carham  in  ambush,  to  intercept  him. 
Gordon  harangued  and  cheered  his  followers,  charged  the  EnglMi 
gaiaantly,  and,  after  having  himself  been  five  times  in  great  peril, 
gained  a  complete  victory,  slaying  many  Southrons,  and  taking 
ibeir  leader  and  his  brother  captive.    According  to  the  Prior  of 
Lochlerin,  he  was  desperately  wounded ;  but 

^  Tliere  rays  a  irelle  grate  renowne. 
And  gretly  prjsjd  wet  gad  Gordowo.** 

Shortly  after  this  exploit.  Sir  John  of  Gordon  encountered  and 
rooted  Sir  Thomas  Btusgrave,  a  renowned  English  Marchmao, 
whom  be  made  prisoner.  The  Lord  of  Johnstone  had,  about  the 
same  tine,  gained  a  great  advantage  on  the  West  Border;  and 
hence,  says  Wyntoon, 

»» Be  and  the  Lord  of  GordowiM 
Bad  a  sorerane  god  reoovrn, 
Ot  OCT  that  war  of  Ibare  degr«. 
For  fkiU  thai  war  of  gret  boanM." 

Upon  another  occasion.  Sir  John  of  Gordon  is  said  to  have 
partially  socoeeded  in  the  sorprisal  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  al- 
though the  superiority  of  the  garrison  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
his  enterprise. 

The  ballad  is  accurate,  In  introducing  this  warrior,  with  his 
din,  into  the  host  of  Douglas  at  Otterbourae.  Perhaps,  as  he 
was  In  possesion  of  his  extensive  northern  domains,  he  brought 
to  the  fieki  the  northern  broadswords,  as  well  as  the  lances  of  bis 
eastern  Borderen.  With  his  gallant  leader,  he  lost  bis  life  In  the 
deadly  eonflicL  The  English  ballad  commemorates  bis  valour 
and  prodtnoe: 

**Tlie  Terle  of  Bontley,  cawle  and  kene.** 

But  the  title  is  a  premature  designation.  The  Earldom  of  Huntly 
was  first  conferred  on  Alexander  Seaton,  who  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  hero  of  Otterbourne,  and  assumed  his  title  from 
Hontly,  Id  the  north.  Besides  his  eldest  son  Adam,  who  carried 
on  the  line  of  the  family,  Sir  John  de  Gordon  left  two  sons,  known 
In  tradition  by  the  fsimiliar  name  of  Jock  and  Tarn.  The  former 
vras  the  ancestor  of  the  Gordons  of  Pitlurg ;  the  latter  of  those  of 
Lenoir,  and  of  Craig-Gordon.  This  last  fomily  is  now  repre* 
snted  by  James  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Craig,  being  the  eleventh.  In 
direa  deKcnt,  from  Sir  John  de  Gordon. 


ready  to  ahed  their  blood  In  the  canse  of  their 
occasion  Joined  Douglas. 


ooontryy  on  tUa 


NOTE  B. 
.  and  the  Grcmcs.— P.  50.  v.  X 


The  elan  of  Graeme,  always  numerous  and  powerful  npon  the 
Border,  were  of  Scottish  origin,  and  deduce  the  descent  of  their 
chkflalo,  Grzme  of  Ileiherby,  from  John  %vUh  the  bright  stcord, 
a  soo  of  Malice  Graeme,  Earl  of  lienteith,  who  flourished  in  the 
fDorteentb  century.  Latterly,  they  became  Englishimen,  as  the 
phrase  went,  and  settled  upon  the  Debateable  Land,  whence  they 
were  transported  to  Ireland,  by  James  TL,  vrith  the  exception  of 
a  Tcry  f^  respectable  families;  *' because,"  Mid  his  Majesty  in  a 
proclamation,  "  ibey  do  all  (bnt  especially  the  Gnemes)  confess 
themselves  to  be  no  meet  persons  to  live  in  Uiese  coimtries;  and 
also  to  the  intent  their  lands  may  be  inhabited  by  others,  of  good 
and  honest  conversation.**  But,  in  the  reign  of  Honry  IT.,  the 
Grcmes  of  the  Border  still  adhered  to  the  Scottish  allegiance,  as 
appears  from  the  tower  of  Grsme  in  Annandale,  Graeme's  Wails 
hi  Tweeddale,  and  other  castles  within  Scotland,  to  which  they 
have  given  their  name.  The  reader  is,  however,  at  liberty  to 
suppose,  that  the  Graemes  of  the  Lennox  and  Menleith.  always 


IfOTI  C. 


with  tbem  the  UodcssTs  light  sad  gay.- P.  SO.  v.  2. 

The  chief  of  this  ancient  family,  at  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Otterbourne,  was  David  Lindlsssy,  Lord  of  Glenesk,  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Crawford.  He  was,  after  the  manner  of  the  times, 
a  most  accomplished  knight  He  survived  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bourne,  and  the  succeeding  carnage  of  Homildon.  In  May,  1390, 
he  went  to  England,  to  seek  adventures  of  chivalry ;  and  Justed, 
npon  London  Bridge,  against  the  Lord  of  Wells,  an  English 
knight,  with  so  much  skill  and  success,  as  to  excite  among  the 
spectators  a  suspicion  that  he  was  tied  to  bis  saddle ;  which  he 
removed,  by  riding  up  to  the  royal  chair,  vaulting  out  of  his 
saddle,  and  resuming  his  seat  without  assistance,  al though  loaded 
with  complete  armour.  In  i393,  Lindsay  was  nearly  slain  in  a 
strange  manner.  A  band  of  Caterans,  or  vrild  Highlanders,  had 
broken  down  from  the  Grampian  Hilts,  and  were  engaged  in 
plundering  the  county  of  Angus.  Walter  Ogiivy,  the  sheriff, 
and  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  marched  against  them,  and  were  joined  by 
Sir  David  Lindsay.  Their  whole  retinue  did  not  exceed  sixty 
men,  and  the  Highlanders  were  above  three  hundred.  Kever- 
tbclefis,  trusting  to  the  superiority  of  arms  and  discipline,  the 
knights  rushed  on  the  invaders  at  Gascluue,  in  the  Stormont. 
The  issue  was  unfortunate.  Ogiivy,  his  brother,  and  many  of  his 
kindred,  were  overpowered  and  slam.  Lindsay,  armed  at  all 
points,  made  great  slaughter  among  the  naked  Caterans;  but  as 
he  pinned  one  of  them  to  the  earth  with  his  lance,  the  dying 
mountaineer  writlied  upwards,  and,  collecting  his  force,  fetched 
a  blow  with  his  broadsword,  which  cut  through  the  knight's 
stirrap  leather  and  steel  boot,  and  nearly  severed  his  leg.  The 
Highlander  expired,  and  Lindsay  was  with  difficulty  borae  out  of 
the  field  by  his  followers.— Wtntowii.  Lindsay  is  also  noted  for 
a  retort  made  to  the  famous  Hotspur.  At  a  March  meeting,  at 
Haldane  Stank,  he  happened  to  observe,  that  Percy  was  sheathed 
in  complete  armour.  *'  It  Is  for  fear  of  the  English  horsemen," 
said  Peroy,  in  explanation ;  for  be  was  already  meditating  the  in- 
surrection immortalized  by  Shakspeare.  **Ah  I  Sir  Henry,**  an- 
swered Lindsay,  **  1  have  seen  you  moro  sorely  bested  by  Scottish 
footmen  than  by  English  horse.**~WY?iTOWR.  Such  was  the 
leader  of  the  ^^Lindesays  light  and  gay,*' 

According  to  Froissari,  there  were  three  Lindsays  In  the  battle 
of  Otterbourne,  whom  be  calls  Sir  William,  Sir  James,  and  Sir 
Alexander.  To  Sir  James  Lindsay  there  fell  *' a  strange  chance 
of  war,'*  which  1  give  in  the  words  of  the  old  historian.  "  1  shall 
show  yon  of  SU:  Mathewe  Reedman,  (an  English  warrior,  and 
governor  of  Berwick,)  who  was  on  horsebacko,  to  save  himseife, 
for  he  alone  coulde  not  remedy  the  matter.  At  his  departynge. 
Sir  James  Lindsay  was  nere  him,  and  sawe  Sir  Mathewe  departed. 
And  this  SU:  James,  to  wyn  honour,  followed  in  chase  Sir  Mathewe 
Reedman,  and  came  so  near  him,  that  he  myghthave  stryken  hym 
with  hys  speare.  If  he  had  lyst  Than  he  said,  'A!  Sh>  Knyght, 
tonrne !  it  is  a  shame  thus  to  fly !  1  am  James  of  Lindsay.  If  ye 
will  nat  tonrne,  I  shall  strike  yon  on  the  backe  vdth  my  spearo.' 
Sir  Mathewe  spoke  no  worde,  but  stroke  his  hors  with  his  spurrcs 
sorer  than  he  did  before.  In  this  mauer  he  chased  him  more 
than  three  myles.  And  at  last  Sir  BIsthewe  Reedman's  hors  foun- 
dered, and  fell  under  him.  Than  he  stept  forthe  on  the  eriho,  and 
drewe  out  his  swerde,  and  toke  corage  to  defend  himsclCe.  And 
the  Scote  thonghte  to  have  stryken  him  on  the  brest,  but  Sir 
Mathewe  Reedman  swerved  fro  the  stroke,  and  the  speare  point 
entred  into  the  erthe.  Than  Sir  Mathewe  strake  asonder  the 
speare  wyth  bis  swerde.  And  whan  Sir  James  Lindsay  saw  howe 
he  had  lost  his  speare,  he  cast  away  the  tronchon,  and  lygbted 
a-fote,  and  toke  a  lytell  baltell-axe,  that  he  carryed  at  his  backe, 
and  handled  it  with  his  one  hand,  quickly  and  delyverly,  in  the 
whyche  feate  Scottes  be  well  experte.  And  than  he  set  at  Shr 
Maihewe,  and  he  defended  himselfe  property.  Thus  they  Jour- 
neyed toguyder,  one  with  an  axe,  and  the  other  wiih  a  swerde,  a 
longe  season,  and  no  man  to  Ictie  them.  Fynally,  Sir  James 
Lindsay  gave  the  knyght  such  strokes,  and  held  him  so  short,  that 
he  was  putte  out  of  brethe  in  such  wyse,  that  he  yielded  himselfe, 
and  sayde,  *Sir  James  Lindsay,  I  ycldc  roe  U)  yon.*— *WeU,* 
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<piod  he ;  '  and  i  reoenie  you,  rwoae  or  do mcue.'— *I  am  ooo- 
teot, '  qaod  Reedman,  *  so  ye  dele  wyth  me  like  a  good  oompao- 
yoD.'— 'I  shall  not  fayle  that,*  qnod  Lindsay,  and  so  pat  up  his 
swerde.— *WeII,'  said  Reedman,  'what^rill  ye  nowe  that  1  shall 
do?"-!  am  yoor  prisoner;  ye  have  oonqaercd  me;  1  wolde  gladly 
go  agayn  to  Newcastell,  and,  within  fiftene  dayes.  1  shall  eome  to 
yon  Into  Scotland,  where  as  ye  shall  assign  me.'— *I  am  content,' 
quod  Lindsay ;  *  ye  shall  promyse,  by  your  faythe,  lo  present  your- 
selfe,  within  these  foar  weeks,  at  Edinborowe ;  and  wheresoTerye 
go,  to  repute  yourselfe  my  prisoner.*  All  this  Sir  Mathewe  sware, 
and  promised  to  fulfil.'* 

The  warrion  parted  upon  these  liberal  terms,  and  Reedman  re- 
turned to  Newcastle.  But  Lindsay  had  scarcely  ridden  a  mile, 
when  he  met  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  wi(h  800  horse,  whom  he 
rode  towards,  believing  Ihem  to  be  Scottish,  until  he  was  too  near 
them  to  escape.  * '  Tlie  byshoppe  stepte  to  him,  and  sayde,  *  Lind- 
say, ye  are  taken  j  yielde  ye  to  me.*—*  Who  be  you?'  quod  Lind- 
gay.— *  I  am,*  quod  he,  *  the  Byshoppe  of  Durham.*-*And  fro 
whens  come  you,  sir?*  quod  Lindsay.  'I  come  fro  the  battell,' 
quod  the  bishoppe,  'but  I  strucke  never  a  stroke  there.  1  go  back 
tn  Newcastell  for  this  night,  and  ye  shal  go  with  me.*—*  1  may 
not  chuse,'  quod  Lindsay,  *  siih  ye  will  have  it  so.  1  have  taken, 
and  I  am  taken ;  such  is  the  adventures  of  armes.'  "—Lindsay  was, 
accordingly  conveyed  to  the  bishop's  lodgings  in  Newcastle,  and 
here  he  was  met  by  his  prisoner  Sir  Matthew  Reedman ;  who 
**  fonndehim  in  a  stndye,  lying  in  a  windowe,  and  sayde,  *  What! 
Sir  James  Lindsay,  what  make  you  here  ?  *— Than  Sir  James  came 
forth  of  the  studye  to  him.  and  sayde,  *  By  my  faylh.  Sir  Mathewe, 
fortune  halh  brought  me  byder ;  for.  as  soon  as  1  was  departed  fro 
yon,  I  mete  by  chaunce  the  Byshoppe  of  Durham,  to  whom  I  am 
prisoner,  as  ye  be  to  me.  1  beleve  ye  shal  nol  nede  to  come  to 
Bdenborowe  to  me  to  mak  your  fynaunce.  1  think,  rather,  we 
shal  make  an  exchange  one  for  another,  if  the  byshoppe  be  also 
contente.'— '  Well,  sir,*  quod  Keedman.  *  we  shall  accord  ryght 
well  toguyder;  ye  shal  dine  this  day  with  me;  the  byshoppe  and 
our  men  be  gone  forth  to  fyght  witli  your  men.  I  can  uat  tell 
what  we  shall  know  at  their  retourne.'— *1  am  content  to  dine 
with  you,*  quod  Lindsay.**— Froi8SABT*s  chronicle,  translated 
by  Bourcbier^  Lord  Bemers,  vol.  i.  cbap.  146. 

**  0  gran  bontk  d«*  caTslleii  antlqai ! 
Eran  riTall,  erao  dl  ft  dlTenl ; 
E  cl  aentlan  de  gll  asprl  colpl  Inlqol 
Per  tutla  la  p«rsooa  anco  dolersi ; 
E  par  per  aeUe  occure,  e  calle  Iniqai 
Insieme  van  senia  sospella  aTersl.'' 

L'Ortando, 


THE  SANG 


THE  OUTLAW  MURRAY. 

This  ballad  appears  to  have  been  composed  about 
the  reign  of  James  V.  It  commemorates  a  transac- 
tion, supposed  to  have  taken  place  betwixt  a  Scottish 
monarch,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Murray  of  Philiphaugh,  in  Selkirkshire.  The  Editor  is 
unable  to  ascertain  the  historical  foundation  of  the 
tale;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  light  can  be  thrown 
upon  the  subject,  \rithout  an  accurate  examination  of 
the  family  charter-chest.  It  is  certain,  that,  during 
the  civil  wars  betwixt  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  family  of 
Philiphaugh  existed,  and  was  powerful ;  for  tlieir  an- 
cestor, Archibald  de  Moravia,  subscribes  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  Edward  I.,  A.D.  1296.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  unlikely,  that,  residing  in  a  wild  and  frontier 
country,  they  may  have,  at  one  period  or  other, 
during  these  commotions,  refused  allegiance  to  the 
feeble  monarch  of  the  day,  and  thus  extorted  from 
him  some  grant  of  territory  or  jurisdiction.    It  is 


ateo  certain,  that,  by  a  charter  from  James  IV.,  dated 
November  80, 1509,  John  Murray  of  Philiphaugh  is 
vested  with  the  dignity  of  heritable  Sheriff  of  Ettrick 
Forest,  an  office  held  by  his  descendants  till  the  final 
abolition  of  such  jurisdictions  by  28th  Geo.  II., 
cap.  23.  But  it  seems  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  the  ballad  could  occur  under 
the  reign  of  so  vigorous  a  monarch  as  James  IV.  It 
is  true,  that  tlie  Dramatis  Persons  introduced  seem 
to  refer  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  but  from  this  it  can  only  be 
argued,  that  the  author  himself  lived  soon  after  that 
period.  It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed,  (unless  farther 
evidence  can  be  produced,  tending  to  invalidate  the 
conclusion,)  that  the  bard,  willing  to  pay  his  court  to 
the  family,  has  connected  his  grant  of  the  sheriffship 
by  James  IV.,  with  some  former  dispute  betwixt  the 
Murrays  of  Philiphaugh  and  their  sovereign,  occur- 
ring either  while  they  were  engaged  upon  the  side  of 
Baliol,  or  in  the  subsequent  reigns  of  David  II.  and 
Robert  II.  and  III.,  when  the  English  possessed  great 
part  of  the  Scottish  frontier,  and  the  rest  was  in  so 
lawless  a  state  as  hardly  to  acknowledge  any  superior. 
At  the  same  time,  this  reasoning  is  not  absolutely 
conclusive.  James  IV.  had  particular  reasons  for 
desiring  that  Ettrick  Forest,  which  actually  formed 
part  of  the  jointure  lands  of  Margaret,  his  Queen, 
should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.— Rykbb, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  66.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  object, 
it  was  natural  for  him,  according  to  the  policy  of  Ms 
predecessors,  to  invest  one  great  family  with  the 
power  of  keeping  order  among  the  rest.  It  is  even 
probable,  that  the  Philiphaugh  family  may  have  had 
claims  upon  part  of  the  lordship  of  Ettrick  Forest, 
which  lay  intermingled  with  their  own  extensive  pos- 
sessions; and,  in  the  course  of  arranging,  not,  indeed, 
the  feudal  superiority,  but  the  property  of  these 
lands,  a  dispute  may  have  arisen,  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  the  groundwork  of  a  ballad. 

It  is  farther  probable,  that  the  Murrays,  like  other 
Border  clans,  were  in  a  very  lawless  state,  and  held 
their  lands  merely  by  occupancy,  without  any  feudal 
right.    Indeed  the  lands  of  the  various  proprietors 
in  Ettrick  Forest,  (being  a  royal  demesne,)  were  held 
by  the  possessors,  not  in  property,  but  as  the  kindly 
tenants,  or  rentallers,  of  the  crown ;  and  it  is  only 
about  150  years  since  they  obtained  charters,  striking 
the  feu-duty  of  each  proprietor  at  the  rate   of  the 
quit  rent  which  he  formerly  paid.    This  state  of  pos- 
session naturally  led  to  a  confusion  of  rights  and 
claims.    The  Kings  of  Scotland  were  often  reduced 
to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  compromising  such 
matters  with  their  rebellious  subjects,  and  James 
himself  even  entered  into  a  sort  of  league  with  Johnnie 
Faa,  the  king  of  the  gipsies.    Perhaps,  therefore,  the 
tradition,  handed  down  in  this  song,  may  have  had 
more  foundation  than  it  would  at  present  be  proper 
positively  to  assert. 

The  merit  of  this  beautiful  old  tale,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  fully  acknowledged.  It  has  been,  for  ages,  a 
popular  song  in  Selkirkshire.    The  scene  is,  by  the 
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common  people,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Castle  of 
Newark  upon  Yarrow.  This  is  highly  improbable, 
because  Newark  was  always  a  royal  fortress.  In- 
deed, the  late  excellent  antiquarian,  Mr.  Plnmmer, 
Sherifif-depnte  of  Selkirkshire,  has  assured  the  Editor, 
that  be  remembered  the  tiMt^taof  the  unicorns,  etc.. 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  ballad,  in  existence  upon 
the  old  Tower  of  Hangingshaw,  the  seat  of  the  Philip- 
haugh  family;  although,  upon  first  perusing  a  copy  of 
the  ballad,  he  was  inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  popular 
opinion.  The  Tower  of  Hangingshaw  has  been  de- 
molished for  many  years.  It  stood  in  a  romantic 
and  soHtary  situation,  on  the  classical  banks  of  the 
Yarrow.  When  the  mountains  around  Hangingshaw 
were  covei*ed  with  the  wild  copse  which  constituted 
a  Scottish  forest,  a  more  secure  stronghold  for  an 
outlawed  baron  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

The  tradition  of  Ettriek  Forest  bears,  that  the  out- 
law was  a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  possessing  a 
baton  or  club,  with  which  he  laid  lee  (t.  e.  waste)  the 
country  for  many  miles  round ;  and  that  he  was  at 
length  slain  by  fiuccleuch,  or  some  of  his  clan,  at  a 
little  mount,  covered  with  fir-trees,  adjoining  to 
Newark  Castle,  and  said  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
garden. '  A  varying  tradition  bears  the  place  of  his 
death  to  have  been  near  to  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleucfti's  gamekeeper,  beneath  the  castle;  and  that 
the  fatal  arrow  was  shot  by  Scott  of  Haining,  from 
the  ruins  of  a  cottage  on  the  opposite  side  of  Yarrow. 
There  were  extant,  within  these  twenty  years,  some 
verses  of  a  song  on  his  death.  The  feud  betwixt  the 
Outlaw  and  the  Scots,  may  serve  to  explain  the  as- 
perity with  which  the  chieftain  of  that  clan  is  handled 
in  the  ballad. 

In  publishing  the  following  ballad,  the  copy  prin- 
dpdly  resorted  to  is  one,  apparently  of  considerable 
antiquity,  which  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Cockburn  of  Edinburgh,  a  lady  whose  me- 
mory will  be  long  honoured  by  all  who  knew  her.* 
Another  copy,  much  more  imperfect,  is  to  be  found 
in  Glenridders  MSS.  The  names  are  in  this  last  mi- 
serably mangled,  as  is  always  the  case  when  ballads 
are  taken  down  from  the  recitation  of  persons  living 
at  a  distance  from  the  scenes  in  which  they  are  laid. 
Mr.  Plummer  also  gave  the  Editor  a  few  additional 
verses,  not  contained  in  either  copy,  which  are 
thrown  into  what  seemed  their  proper  place.  There 
is  yet  another  copy  in  Mr.  Herd's  MSS.,  which  has 
been  occasionally  made  use  of.  Two  verses  are 
restored  in  the  present  edition,  from  the  recitation 
of  Mr.  Mungo  Park,  whose  toils  during  his  patient 
and  intrepid  travels  in  Africa,  have  not  eradicated 
from  his  recollection  the  legendsary  lore  of  his  native 
country.' 

The  arms  of  the  Philiphaugh  family  are  said  by 


tradition  to  allude  to  their  outlawed  state.  They 
are,  indeed,  those  of  a  huntsman,  and  are  blazoned 
thus :— Argent,  a  hunting-horn  sable,  stringed  and 
garnished  gules,  on  a  chief  azure,  three  stars  of  the 
first.  Crest,  a  Demi-Forester,  winding  his  horn, 
proper.    Motto^  Hine  usque  supema  venabor. 


THB  SANG 

or 

THE  OUTLAW  MURRAY. 

Ettricke  Foreste  is  a  feir  foreste. 

In  it  grows  manie  a  semelie  trie ; 
There*s  hart  and  hynd,  and  dae  and  rae. 

And  of  a'  wilde  bestis  grete  plentie. 

There's  a  feir  castelle,  bigged  wi'  lyme  and  stane ; 

O !  gin  it  stands  not  pfeasauntlie ! 
In  the  fore  front  o'  that  castelle  feir, 

Twa  unicorns  are  bra'  to  see ; 
There's  the  picture  of  a  knight,  and  a  ladye  bright, 

And  the  grene  holiin  abune  their  brie.  ^ 

There  an  Outlaw  kepis  five  hundred  men ; 

He  keepis  a  royal le  cumpanie ! 
His  merryemen  are  a'  in  ae  liverye  clad, 

O'  the  Lincome  grene  sae  gaye  to  see ; 
He  and  his  ladye  in  purple  clad, 

O!  giu  they  lived  not  royal  lie! 

Word  is  gane  to  our  nobil  King, 

In  Edinburgh  where  that  he  lay. 
That  there  was  an  Outlaw  in  Ettricke  Foreste, 

Counted  him  nought,  nor  a'  his  courtrie  gay. 

''  I  make  a  vowe,"  then  the  gude  King  said, 
^'  Unto  the  man  that  deir  bought  me, 

I'se  either  be  King  of  Ettricke  Foreste, 
Or  King  of  Scotland  that  Outlaw  sail  be!  "-^ 

Then  spake  the  lord  bight  Hamilton, ' 

And  to  the  nobil  King  said  he, 
^^  My  sovereign  prince,  sum  counsell  take, 

First  at  your  nobilis,  syne  at  me. 

*'  I  redd  ye,  send  yon  braw  Outlaw  till. 

And  see  gif  your  man  cum  will  he ; 
Desyre  him  cum  and  be  your  man. 

And  bald  of  you  yon  Foreste  frie. 

^^  Gif  he  refuses  to  do  that, 

We'41  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he  I 
Or  else,  we'll  throw  his  castell  down. 

And  make  a  widowe  o'  his  gaye  ladye.''— 

The  King  then  call'd  a  gentleman,  [he: *) 

James  Boyd  (the  Earle  of  Arran  his  brother  was 


*  [  TbeboUowQader  this  nioiut  is  called  by  the  cooDtrr  people, 
'•slafo-msm's  lee  ;*'  and  a  nomber  of  boman  booes  were  foaml 
there  a  few  years  ago  to  making  a  dratn.  f  8S0.— B&.] 

•  [  Mrs.  Cockbum  of  Omristouii,  ibe  amboress  of  the  **  Flowers 
of  the  Forest."— Ed.} 


3  [The  Goltage  in  which  Mango  Parkwu  born  stands  nearly 
opposite  to  Newark-Castle,  on  the  Yarrow.— Ed.]      4  Brow. 

<  This  is,  in  most  copies,  (be  earl  bight  Hamilton,  which  must  be  a 
misUke  of  the  rediers,  as  the  fhnily  did  not  ei^oy  that  UUe  Ull  f  50S« 

s  Thomas  Boyd,  Earl  of  Arran,  was  forfeited^  with  his  Ikther 
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When  James  he  cam  before  the  King. 
He  knelit  befor  him  on  his  kn^. 

**  Wellcum,  James  Boyd !  '*  said  our  nobil  King, 
''  A  message  ye  maun  gang  for  me ; 

Ye  maun  hye  to  £ttricke  Foreste, 
To  yon  OutIa\^,  where  bydeth  he ; 

^'  Ask  him  of  whom  he  haldis  his  landis, 

Or  man,  wha  may  his  master  be; 
And  desyre  him  cum,  and  be  my  man 

And  bald  of  me  yon  Foreste  frie. 

''  To  Edinburgh  to  cum  and  gang, 

His  safe  warrant  I  sail  gie ; 
And  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that, 

Well  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he. 

**  Thou  mayst  vow  I'll  cast  his  castell  down, 
And  mak  a  widowe  o'  his  gaye  ladye ; 

I'll  hang  his  merry emen,  payr  by  payr. 
In  ony  frith  where  I  may  them  see." — 

James  Boyd  tuik  bis  leave  o'  the  nobil  King, 

To  Ettricke  Foreste  f eir  cam  he ; 
Down  Birkendale  Brae  when  that  he  cam. 

He  saw  the  feir  Foreste  wi'  his  ee.* 

Baith  dae  and  rae,  and  harte  and  hinde, 
And  of  a'  wilde  bestis  great  plentie ; 

He  heard  the  blows  that  baudiy  ring. 
And  arrows  whidderan'  bym  near  bi. 

Of  that  feir  castell  he  got  a  sight ; 

The  like  he  neir  saw.wi'  his  ee ! 
On  the  fore  front  o'  that  castell  feir, 

Twa  unicorns  were  gaye  to  see ; 
The  picture  of  a  knight,  and  ladye  bright. 

And  the  grene  hollin  abune  their  brie. 

Thereat  he  spyed  five  hundred  men, 
Shuting  with  bows  on  Newark  Lee ; 

They  were  a'  in  ae  livery  clad, 
0'  the  Lincome  grene  sae  gaye  to  see. 

His  men  were  a'  clad  in  the  grene, 

The  knight  was  armed  capapie, 
With  a  bended  bow,  on  a  milk-white  steed  ; 

And  I  wot  they  rank'd  right  bonnilie. 

Thereby  Boyd  kend  be  was  master  man. 

And  served  him*in  his  ain  degr^. 
*'  God  mot  thee  save,  brave  Outlaw  Murray ! 

Thy  ladye,  and  all  thy  chyvalrie ! " — 
*'  Marry,  thou's  wellcum,  gentleman, 

Some  king's  messenger  thou  seemis  to  be."—* 

^'  The  King  of  Scotlonde  sent  me  here, 
And,  gude  Outlaw,  I  am  sent  to  thee ; 

I  wad  wot  of  whom  ye  bald  your  landis. 
Or  man,  wha  may  thy  master  be  ?  " — 


and  uQcle,  in  1469,  for  an  attempt  on  the  person  of  James  ni. 
He  had  a  aon,  James,  who  was  restored,  and  In  favour  with  James 
IV.  about  USa.  If  this  be  the  person  here  meani«  we  should 
read,  "TheEarlof  Arran  hb  son  was  be.'*  Glenriddel's  copy 
reads, "  a  Highland  laird  I'm  sure  was  he.."  Reciters  sometimes 
caU  the  messenger  the  Laird  of  Skene. 


^^  Thir  landis  are  hinb  !  **  the  Oatlaw  said ; 

^^  I  ken  nae  King  in  Ghristentie ; 
Frae  Soudron  *  I  this  Foreste  wan, 

When  the  King  nor  hisknightis  were  not  to  see."- 

**  He  desyres  you'l  cum  to  Edinburgh, 

And  hauld  of  him  this  Foreste  fre ; 
And,  gif  ye  refuse  to  do  this, 

He'll  conquess  baith  thy  landis  and  thee. 
He  hath  vow'd  to  cast  thy  castell  down, 

And  mak  a  widowe  o'  this  gaye  ladye ; 

'*  He'll  hang  thy  merryemen,  payr  by  payr, 
In  ony  frith  where  he  may  them  finde." — 

"  Ay,  by  my  troth !  "  the  Outlaw  said, 
'^  Than  wauld  I  thinke  me  far  behinde. 

^^  Ere  the  King  my  feir  countrie  get. 

This  land  that's  nativest  to  me ! 
Mony  o'  his  nobilis  sail  be  cauld, 

Their  ladyes  sail  be  right  wearie."— 

Then  spak  his  ladye,  feir  efface. 
She  seyd,  "  Without  consent  of  me. 

That  an  Outlaw  suld  come  befor  a  King ; 
1  am  right  rad'  of  treasonrie. 

Bid  him  be  gude  to  his  lordis  at  hame. 
For  Edinburgh  my  lord  sail  nevir  see."— 

James  Boyd  tuik  his  leave  o'  the  Outlaw  kene, 

To  Edinburgh  boun  is  he ; 
When  James  he  cam  before  the  King, 

He  knelit  lowlie  on  his  kn^. 

**  Welcum,  James  Boyd  ! "  seyd  our  nobil  King ; 

"  Wbat  foreste  is  Ettricke  Foreste  frie.*  "— 
"  Ettricke  Foreste  is  the  feirest  foreste 

That  evir  man  saw  wi'  his  ee. 

'*  There's  the  dae,  the  rae,  the  hart,  the  hynde, 

And  of  a'  wild  bestis  grete  plentie ; 
There's  a  pretty  castell  of  lyme  and  stane, 

O !  gif  it  standis  not  pleasauntlie ! 

**  There's  in  the  fore  front  o'  that  castell, 

Twa  unicorns,  sae  bra'  to  see ; 
There's  the  picture  of  a  knight,  and  a  ladye  bright, 

Wi'  the  grene  hollin  abune  their  brie. 

''  There  the  Outlaw  keepis  Qve  hundred  men. 

He  keepis  a  royalle  cumpanie ! 
His  merryemen  in  ae  livery  clad, 

O'  the  Lincome  grene  sae  gaye  to  see ; 
He  and  his  ladye  in  purple  clad; 

0 !  gin  they  live  not  royallie ! 

"  He  says,  yon  Foreste  is  his  awia ; 

He  wan  it  frae  the  Southronie ; 
Sae  as  he  wan  it,  sae  will  he  keep  it, 

Gontrair  all  kingis  in  Ghristentie."— 


>  Birkendale  Brae,  now  commonly  caUed  BirkendaUiy,  is  a 
steep  descent  on  the  south  side  of  Mincfa-moor,  which  separates 
Tweeddaie  from  Ettrlck  Forest ;  and  flrom  the  top  of  wbtchwe 
hare  the  first  view  of  Uie  woods  of  Hangingshaw,  the  CasUe  of 
Newark,  and  the  romantic  dale  of  Yarrow. 

•  Southron,  or  English.  3  Afraid. 
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"  Gar  warn  me  Perthshire,  and  Angus  baith; 

Fife  up  and  downe,  and  Louthians  three, 
And  graith  my  horse ! "  said  our  nobil  King, 

"  For  to  Ettricke  Foreste  hie  will  I  me."— 

Then  word  is  gane  the  Outlaw  till, 
In  Ettricke  Forest,  where  dwelleth  he. 

That  the  King  was  cuming  to  his  cuntrie, 
To  conquess  baith  his  laudis  and  he. 

*^  I  mak  a  vow,'*  the  Outlaw  said, 

"  I  raak  a  tow,  and  that  trulie, 
Were  there  but  three  men  to  tak  my  pairt, 

Ton  King's  cuming  full  deir  suld  be  1"^ 

Then  messengers  he  called  forth. 
And  bade  them  hie  them  speedilye— 

^'  Ane  of  ye  gae  to  Halliday, 
The  Liaird  of  the  Gorehead*  is  he. 

**  He  certain  is  my  sister's  son ; 

Bid  him  cum  quick  and  succour  me ! 
The  King  cums  on  for  Ettricke  Foreste, 

And  landless  men  we  a'  will  be." — 

^^  What  news  ?  What  news?  "  said  Halliday, 
^'  Man,  frae  thy  master  unto  me  ?" — 

'^  Not  as  ye  wad ;  seeking  your  aide; 
The  King's  his  mortal  enemie."— 

^^  Ay,  by  my  troth ! "  said  Halliday, 
^*  Even  for  that  it  repenteth  me ; 

For  gif  he  lose  feir  Ettricke  Foreste, 
He'll  tak  feir  Moffatdale  frae  me. 

"  ni  meet  him  wi'  five  hundred  men, 
ind  surely  mair,  if  mae  may  be ; 

And  before  he  gets  the  Foreste  feir, 
We  a'  will  die  on  Newark  Lee ! " — 

The  Outlaw  call'd  a  messenger. 

And  bid  him  hie  him  speedilye, 
To  Andrew  Murray  of  Cockpool  *•— 

''  That  man's  a  deir  cousin  to  me ; 
Desyre  him  cum,  and  make  me  aide, 

With  a'  the  power  that  he  may  be."— 

"It  stands  me  hard,"  Andrew  Murray  said, 
"Judge  gif  it  stand  nahard  wi'  me; 

To  enter  against  a  King  wi'  crown. 
And  set  my  landis  in  jeopardie! 

Tet,  if  I  cum  not  on  the  day, 
Surely  at  night  be  sail  me  see."— 

To  Sir  James  Murray  of  Traquair,' 


A  message  came  right  speedilye— 
What  news  ?  What  news  ? "  James  Murray  said, 
*'  Man,  frae  thy  master  unto  me?  " — 

"  What  neids  I  tell  ?  for  weel  ye  ken 

The  King's  his  mortal  enemie ; 
And  now  he  is  cuming  lo  Ettricke  Foreste, 

And  landless  men  ye  a'  will  be."— 

*'  And,  by  my  trothe,"  James  Murray  said, 
"  Wi'  that  Outlaw  will  I  live  and  die; 

The  King  has  gifted  my  landis  lang  syne— 
It  cannot  be  nae  warse  wi'  me." 

The  King  was  cuming  thro'  Caddon  Ford,^ 
And  full  five  thousand  men  was  he; 

They  saw  the  derke  Foreste  them  before, 
They  thought  it  awsome  for  to  see. 

Then  spak  the  lord,  bight  Hamilton, 

And  to  the  nobil  King  said  he, 
^'  My  sovereign  liege,  sum  council  tak, 

First  at  your  nobilis,  syne  at  me. 

'^Desyre  him  mete  thee  at  Permanscore, 

And  bring  four  in  his  cumpanie; 
Five  Eries  sail  gang  yoursell  befor, 

Gude  cause  that  you  suld  honour'd  be. 

'^And,  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that. 
We'll  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he; 

There  sail  nevir  a  Murray,  after  him, 
Hald  land  in  Ettricke  Foreste  free."— 

Then  spak  the  kene  Laird  of  Buckscleuth, 
A  stalworthe  man,  and  sterne  was  he— 

*'  For  a  King  to  gang  an  Outlaw  till, 
Is  beneath  his  state  and  his  dignitie. 

'*  The  man  that  wons  yon  Foreste  intill. 

He  lives  by  reif  and  felonie! 
Wherefore,  brayd  on,  my  sovereign  liege, 

Wi'  fire  and  sword  we'll  follow  thee ; 
Or,  gif  your  courtrie  lords  fa'  back, 

Our  Borderers  sail  the  onset  gie.**— 

Then  out  and  spak  the  nobil  King 

And  round  him  cast  a  wilie  ee— 
"Now,  had  thy  tongue.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Nor  speak  of  reif  nor  felonie : 
For,  had  every  honest  man  his  awin  kye, 

A  right  puir  clan  thy  name  wad  be  I  "— 

The  King  then  call'd  a  gentleman, 
Royal  banner-bearer  there  was  be; 


'  Tbis  l>  t  place  at  the  head  of  Hoffa^wate^  possessed  of  old  by 
the  family  of  Hallldaj. 

*  Thto  family  were  ancestors  of  the  H arrays,  Earls  of  Aonan- 
daie;  boi  the  name  of  (he  representative,  in  U>e  time  of  James  IV., 
was  WiilUm,  DOt  Andrew.  Glenriddel's  US.  reads,  "  ttie  country- 
keeper." 

)  Befisre  the  Barony  of  Traqoair  became  the  property  of  die 
Slewarta.  it  belonged  to  a  family  of  Unrrays.  aderwards  Murrays 
orBlack-4Mrooy,  and  ancestors  of  Lord  Elibank.  The  old  castle 
was  siioated  on  the  Tweed.  The  lands  of  Traquair  were  forfeited 
by  Wllllelmns  de  Horaria.  previous  to  1464;  for,  in  tliat  year,  a 
charter,  proceeding  apon  his  Ibrfeiture,  was  granted  by  the  crown 
to  '*  wOUeinio  Doqglas  de  Clony."   Sir  James  was,  perhaps,  Uie 


heir  of  William  Murray.  It  would  hrther  seem,  that  the  grant  In 
f  464  was  not  made  effectual  by  Douglas;  for  another  charter  from 
the  crown,  dated  the  3d  February,  1478,  conveys  the  estate  of 
Traquair  to  James  Stewart,  Earl  of  Buchan,  son  of  tlie  Black 
Knight  of  Lome,  and  maternal  uncle  to  James  III.,  from  whom  Is 
descended  Ihe  present  Earl  of  Traquair.  The  fir^t  royal  grant  not 
being  followed  by  possession,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Murrays 
may  have  contioucd  to  occupy  Traqoair  long  after  the  date  of 
that  charter.  Hence,  Sir  James  might  have  reason  to  say,  as  In 
the  ballad,  "  The  King  has  gifted  my  lands  long  syne.** 

4  A  ibrd  on  Ihe  Tweed,  at  the  month  of  the  Caddon  Bom,  near 
Tair. 
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James  Hoppringle  of  Torsonse,  by  name ; ' 
He  cam  and  knelit  upon  his  kne. 

"  Wellcum,  James  Pringle  of  Torsonse ! 

A  message  ye  mami  gang  for  me : 
Ye  maun  gae  to  yon  Outlaw  Murray, 

Surely  where  bauldly  bideth  he. 

^^  Bid  him  mete  me  at  Permanscore, 
And  bring  four  in  his  cumpanie; 

Five  eries  sail  cum  wi'  mysell, 
Gnde  reason  I  suld  honoured  be; 

'*  And  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that. 
Bid  him  luke  for  nae  good  o'  me! 

There  sail  nevir  a  Murray,  after  him, 
Have  land  in  Ettricke  Forcste  free." 

James  cam  before  the  Outlaw  kene, 
And  served  him  in  his  ain  degr^— 

*' Welcum,  James  Pringle  of  Torsonse! 
What  message  frae  the  King  to  me?" — 

^^  He  bids  ye  meet  him  at  Permanscore," 
And  bring  four  in  your  company ; 

Five  erles  sail  gang  himsell  befor, 
Nae  mair  in  number  will  be  be. 

''And  gif  you  refuse  to  do  that, 

(I  freely  here  upgive  wi'  thee,) 
Hell  cast  yon  bonny  castle  down. 

And  make  a  widowe  o*  that  gay  ladye. 

''  He*ll  loose  yon  bluidhound  Borderers, 
Wi*  fire  and  sword  to  follow  thee; 

There  will  nevir  a  Murray,  after  thysell, 
Have  land  in  Ettrick  Foreste  free."— 

''  It  stands  me  hard,"  the  Outlaw  said ; 

*' Judge  gif  it  stands  na  hard  wi'  me, 
Wha  reck  not  losing  of  mysell, 

But  a'  my  offspring  after  me. 

"  My  merryemen's  lives,  my  widowe's  teirs — 
The  lies  the  pang  that  pinches  me ; 

When  I  am  straught  in  bluidie  card, 
Yon  castell  will  be  right  dreirie. 

'' Auld  Halliday,  young  Halliday, 

Ye  sail  be  twa  to  gang  wi*  me ; 
Andrew  Murray,  and  Sir  James  Murray, 

We'll  be  nae  mae  in  cumpanie.'* — 

When  that  they  cam  before  the  King, 
They  fell  before  him  on  their  kn^— 


"  Grant  mercie,  mercie,  nobil  King ! 
E'en  for  bis  sake  that  dy«i  on  tree."— 

"Sicken  like  mercie  shall  ye  have; 

On  gallows  ye  sail  hangit  be!  "— 
"Over  God's  forbode,"  quoth  the  Outlaw  then, 

"  I  hope  your  grace  will  bettnr  be! 
Else,  ere  you  come  to  Edinburgh  port, 

I  trow  thin  guarded  shall  ye  be : 

"  Thir  landis  of  Ettricke  Foreste  feiir, 

I  wan  them  from  the  enemie; 
Like  as  I  wan  them,  sae  will  I  keep  them, 

Contrair  a'  kingis  in  Christentie." — 

All  the  nobilis  the  King  about, 
Said  pitie  it  were  to  see  him  dee — 

"Yet  grant  me  mercie,  sovereign  prince. 
Extend  your  favour  unto  me ! 

"  I'll  give  thee  the  keys  of  my  castell, 

"Wi'  the  blessing  o'  my  gay  ladye. 
Gin  thou'lt  make  me  sheriffe  of  this  Foreste, 

And  a'  my  offspring  after  me." — 

"  Wilt  thou  give  me  the  keys  of  thy  castell, 
Wi'  the  blessing  of  thy  gaye  ladye? 

I'se  make  thee  sheriffe  of  Ettricke  Foreste, 
Surely  while  upward  grows  the  tree; 

If  you  be  not  traitour  to  the  King, 
Forfaulted  sail  thou  nevir  be." — 

"  But,  Prince,  what  sail  cum  o*  my  men  ? 

When  I  gae  back,  traitour  they'll  ca*  me. 
I  had  rather  lose  my  life  and  land. 

Ere  my  merryemen  rebuked  me." — 

"  Will  your  merrymen  amend  their  lives? 

And  a'  their  pardons  I  grant  thee — 
Now,  name  thy  landis  where*er  they  lie. 

And  here  I  render  them  to  thee." — 

"  Fair  Pbiliphaugh  is  mine  by  right. 
And  Lewinshope  still  mine  shall  be ; 

Newark,  Foulshiells,  and  Tinnies  baith. 
My  bow  and  arrow  purchased  me. 

"  And  I  have  native  steads  to  me. 
The  Newark  Lee  and  Hanginshaw ;) 

I  have  mony  steads  in  the  Forest  schaw. 
But  them  by  name  I  dinna  knaw." 

The  keys  of  the  castell  he  gave  the  Ring, 
Wi*  the  blessing  o*  his feir  ladye; 


>  The  honourable  name  of  Pringle,  or  Hoppringle,  is  of  great 
antiquitf  In  Roxburghshire  and  SeJkirktbire.  The  old  Tower  of 
Torsonse  Is  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Gala.  I  believe  the 
Pringles  of  Torsonse  are  now  represented  by  Sir  John  Pringle  of 
Stitcbell.  There  are  three  other  ancient  and  distinguished  families 
of  this  name ;  those  of  Whitebank,  Cliflon,  and  TorwooUlee. 

■  Permanscore  is  a  very  remarkable  hollow  on  the  top  of  a  high 
ridge  of  hills,  dirlding  the  valfs  of  Tweed  and  Yarrow,  a  litUe  to 
the  eastward  of  llinch-moor.  It  is  the  outermost  point  of  the  lands 
of  Broadmeadows.  The  Glenriddel  SIS.,  which,  in  this  instance 
Is  extremely  inaccurate  a;  to  names,  calls  the  place  of  rendezyuus 
**  The  Poor  Man't  House,"  and  hints  that  the  OoUaw  was  sur- 
prised by  ibe  ireachery  of  the  King  :— 


'*Theo  IM  was  aware  of  the  Ilaft  eoalflg. 

With  boodredi  three  Iti  companr, 
*l  wot  the  mackle  deel 

He  learned  Kiogti  to  lie ! 
For  to  feirb  me  here  froe  amang  my  men. 

Here,  like  a  dog  for  to  die/" 

I  bellere  the  reader  will  tbUik  with  me,  that  the  catMlrQ|ilw  b 
better,  as  now  printed  from  Mrs.  Cockbum's  copy.  Tbe  decrft. 
supposed  to  be  practised  on  Ihe  Outlaw,  Is  unworthy  of  tbe  nUHlary 
monarch,  as  he  U  painted  in  the  ballad ;  especially  if  we  adnit  htm 
to  be  Ring  James  IV. 

'  in  this  and  the  following  verse,  the  oeremooy  of  Caudal  inves- 
titure is  supposed  lo  begone  through^  by  the  Outlaw  reaigDiag  bis 
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He  was  made  sheriffe  of  Ettricke  Foreste, 
Sarely  while  upward  grows  the  tree; 

And  if  he  was  na  traitour  to  the  King, 
Foifaulted  be  suld  never  be. 

Wha  erer  heard,  in  ony  times, 

Sieken  an  outlaw  in  his  degr^, 
Ste  favour  get  befor  a  King, 

Asdid  the  Outlaw  Mcbb a y  of  the  Foreste  free  ? 


JOHNIE  ARMSTRANG. 

There  will  be  such  frequent  occasion,  in  the  course 
<tf  this  work,  to  mention  the  clan,  or  sept,  of  the  Arm- 
strongs, that  the  Editor  finds  it  necessary  to  prefix  to 
this  ballad  some  general  account  of  that  tribe. 

llie  Armstrongs  appear  to  have  been  at  an  early 
period  in  possession  of  great  part  of  Liddesdale,  and 
of  the  Debateable  Land.    Their  immediate  neigh- 
boarhood  to  £ngland  rendered  them  the  most  law- 
less of  the  Border  depredators;  and  as  much  of  the 
country  possessed  by  them  was  claimed  by  both  king- 
doms, the  inhabitants,  protected  from  justice  by  the 
oae  nation,  in  opposition  to  the  other,  securely  preyed 
upon  both.'    The  chief  was  Armstrong  of  Manger- 
toun;  but,  at  a  later  period,  they  are  declared  a 
broken  dan,  t.  e.  one  which  had  no  lawful  head,  to 
become  surety  for  their  good  behaviour.    The  rapa- 
city of  this  clan,  and  of  their  allies,  the  Elliots,  oc- 
casioaed  the  popular  saying,  ^*  Elliots  and  Armstrongs 
ride  thieves  all."  But  to  what  Border  family  of  note, 
in  fonner  days,  would  not  such  an  adage  have  been 
egsaJiy  af^licable?    All  along  the  river  Liddel  may 
Ml  be  discovered  the  ruins  of  towers,  possessed  by 
this  munerous  clan.    They  did  not,  however,  en* 
tirdy  trust  to  these  fastnesses ;  but,  when  attacked 
by  a  superior  force,  abandoned  entirely  their  dwel* 
Hogs,  and  retired  into  morasses,  accessible  by  paths 
known  to  themselves  alone.    One  oi  their  most  noted 
places  of  refuge  was  the  Tarras  Moss,  a  desolate  and 
horrible  marsh,  through  which  a  small  river  takes  its 
coarse.    Upon  its  banks  are  found  some  dry  spots, 
vhicfa  were  occupied  by  these  outlaws,  and  their  fa- 
aiiiies,  io  cases  of  emergency.    The  stream  runs  fu- 
rioosly  among  huge  rocks,  which  has  occasioned  a 
popular  saying — 

**  Wat  ne'er  ane  drowned  in  Tarras,  nor  yet  la  doubt, 

For  ere  the  head  can  win  down,  Ibe  bams  [brains]  are  out.** 

The  morass  itself  is  so  deep,  that,  according  to  an  old 
historian,  two  spears  tied  together  would  not  reach 


the  bottom.  In  this  retreat,  the  Armstrmigs  anno 
1588,  baffled  the  Earl  of  Angus,  when  lieutenant  on 
the  Border,  although  he  reckoned  himself  so  skilful 
in  winding  a  thief,  that  he  declared,  ''he  had  the 
same  pleasure  in  it,  as  others  in  hunting  a  hare."  On 
this  occasion  he  was  totally  unsuccessful,  and  nearly 
lost  his  rfelation,  Douglas  of  Ively,  whom  the  free- 
booters made  prisoner.— Godscroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  411. 

Upon  another  occasion  the  Armstrongs  were  less 
fortunate.  They  had,  in  one  of  their  incursions, 
plundered  the  town  of  Haltwhistle,  on  the  borders  of 
Cumberland.  Sir  Robert  Carey,  Warden  of  the 
West  Marches,  demanded  satisfaction  from  the  King 
of  Scotland,  and  received  for  answer,  that  the  of- 
fenders were  no  subjects  of  his,  and  that  he  might 
take  his  own  revenge.  The  English  Warden  accor- 
dingly entered  Liddesdale,  and  ravaged  the  lands  of 
the  outlaws;  on  which  occasion,  Sim  of  the  Caihill 
(an  Armstrong)  was  killed  by  one  of  the  Ridleys  of 
Haltwhistle.  This  incident  procured  Haltwhistle  an- 
other visit  from  the  Armstrongs,  in  which  they  burnt 
great  part  of  the  town,  but  not  without  losing  one 
of  their  leaders,  by  a  shot  from  a  window. 

"The  death  of  this  young  man,"  says  Sir  Robert 
Carey,  "wrote  [wrought]  so  deep  an  impression  upon 
them  [the  outlaws],  as  many  vowes  were  made,  tliat 
before  the  end  of  next  winter,  they  would  lay  the 
whole  Border  waste.  This  [the  murder]  was  done 
about  the  end  of  May  [1598].  The  chiefe  of  all  these 
outlaws  was  old  Sim  of  Whitram,  •  He  had  five  or 
six  sonnes,  as  able  men  as  the  Borders  had.  This 
old  man  and  his  sonnes  had  not  so  few  as  two  hundred 
at  their  commands,  that  were  ever  ready  to  ride  with 
them  to  all  actions,  at  their  beck. 

"The  high  parts  of  the  marsh  [march]  towards 
Scotlande  were  put  in  a  mighty  fear,  and  the  chiefe  of 
them,  for  themselves  and  the  rest,  petitioned  to  mee, 
and  did  assure  mee,  that  unless  I  did  take  some 
course  with  them  by  the  end  of  that  summer,  there 
was  none  of  the  inhabitants  durst,  or  would,  stay  in 
their  dwellings  the  next  winter,  but  they  would  iley 
the  countrey,  and  leave  their  houses  and  lands  to  the 
fury  of  the  outlawes.  Upon  this  complaint,  I  called 
thegentlemen  of  the  countrey  together,  and  acquainted 
them  with  the  misery  that  the  highest  parts  of  the 
marsh  towards  Scotland  were  likely  to  endure,  if 
there  were  not  timely  prevention  to  avoid  it,  and  de- 
sired them  to  give  mee  their  best  advice  what  course 
were  fitt  to  be  taken.  They  all  showed  themselves 
willing  to  give  mee  their  best  counsailes,  and  most 
of  them  were  of  opinion,  that  I  was  not  well  advised 
to  refuse  the  hundred  horse  that  my  Lord  Euers  *  had ; 


I  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  receiving  ihem  bacli,  to 
be  held  of  him  as  superior.  The  lands  of  Phiiiphaugh  are  still  pos- 
*caed  liy  the  onUaw's  represenlative.  Hangingsbaw  and  Lewins- 
^oft  were  sold  of  late  years.  Newark,  Foulsldels,  and  Tinnies, 
kare  long  belonged  to  the  family  of  Baccleuch. 

*  In  illostraUon  of  this  position,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  long 
correspondence  betwixt  Lord  Dacre  and  the  Privy  Council  of  Eng- 
1^  in  I5S0,  concerning  one  Sandye  Arrastrang,  a  partisan  of 
KQSiand,and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Debatcabie  Land,  who  had  threat- 


ened to  become  a  Scottisbman,  if  be  was  not  protected  by  the  Bag* 
Ush  Warden  against  the  Lord  of  Maxwell.— See  Jntt'oduction  to 
NiCBOUON  and  Bums'  History  of  Cumberland  and  fVestmore- 
land, 

•  WlUtram  is  a  place  in  Liddesdale.  It  is  mistaken  by  the  noblfr 
editor  for  Whithern,  in  Galloway,  as  is  Hartwessel  ( HaltwhlsUe, 
on  the  borders  of  Cumberland )  for  Twisel,  a  vlUage  on  the  Eng- 
lish skle  of  Ihe  Tweed,  near  Wark. 

3  [See  the  BaUad  of  Lord  Kwrie,  pott.] 
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and  that  now  my  best  ^ay  was  speedily  to  acquaint 
the  Quene  and  counsaille  with  the  necessity  of  having 
more  soldiers,  and  that  there  should  not  be  less  than 
a  hundred  horse  sent  down  for  the  defence  of  the 
countrey,  besides  the  forty  I  had  already  in  pay,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  but  force  of  soldiers  could  keep 
them  in  awe ;  and  to  let  the  counsaile  plainly  un- 
derstand, that  the  marsh,  of  themselves,  were  not 
able  to  subsist,  whenever  the  winter  and  long  nights 
came  in,  unlesse  present  cure  and  remedy  were  pro* 
vided  for  them.  I  desired  them  to  advise  better  of 
it,  and  see  if  they  could  find  out  any  other  means  to 
prevent  their  mischievous  intentions,  without  putting 
the  Quene  and  countrey  to  any  further  charge.  They 
all  resolved  that  there  was  no  second  meanes.  Then 
I  told  them  my  intention  what  I  meant  to  do,  which 
was,  that  myself,  with  two  deputies,  and  the  forty 
horse  that  I  was  allowed,  would,  with  what  speed 
we  could,  make  ourselves  ready  to  go  up  to  the 
Wastes,  and  there  wee  would  entrench  ourselves,  and 
lye  as  near  as  we  could  to  the  outlawes  :  and  if  there 
were  any  brave  spirits  among  them  that  would  go 
with  us,  they  should  be  very  wellcome,  and  fare  and 
lye  as  well  as  myselfe  :  and  I  did  not  doubt,  before 
the  summer  ended,  to  do  something  that  should  abate 
the  pride  of  these  outlawes.  Those  that  were  un- 
willing to  hazard  themselves,  liked  not  this  motion. 
They  said,  that,  in  so  doing,  I  might  keep  the  country 
quiet  the  time  I  lay  there,  but,  when  the  winter  ap- 
proached, I  could  stay  there  no  longer,  and  that  was 
the  theeves'  time  to  do  all  their  mischide.  But  there 
were  divers  young  gentlemen  that  offered  to  go  with 
mee,  some  with  three,  some  with  four  horses,  and  to 
stay  with  mee  as  long  as  I  would  there  continue.  I 
took  a  list  of  those  that  offered  to  go  with  mee,  and 
found,  that,  with  myself,  my  officers,  the  gentlemen, 
and  our  servants,  wee  should  be  about  two  hundred 
good  men  and  horse ;  a  competent  number,  as  I  thought, 
for  such  a  service. 

''The  day  and  place  was  appointed  for  our  meeting 
in  the  Wastes,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  Foot  of  Lid- 
disdale '  and  Risdale,  wee  had  soone  built  a  pretty 
fort,  and  within  it  we  had  all  cabines  made  to  lye  in, 
and  every  one  brought  beds  or  mattresses  to  lye  on. 
There  wee  stayed  from  the  middest  of  June,  till  al- 
most the  end  of  August.  We  were  betweene  fifty 
and  sixty  gentlemen,  besides  their  servants  and  my 
horsemen ;  so  that  we  were  not  so  few  as  two  hun- 
dred horse.  Wee  wanted  no  provisions  for  our- 
selves nor  our  horses,  for  the  countrey  people  were 


well  paid  for  any  thing  they  brought  us;  so  that  wee 
had  a  good  market  every  day,  before  our  fort,  to  boj 
what  we  lacked.  The  diiefe  outlawes,  at  oar  com- 
ing, fied  their  houses  where  they  dwelt,  and  betooke 
themselves  to  a  large  and  great  forest  (with  all  their 
goodes,)  which  was  called  the  Tarras.  It  was  of  that 
strength,  and  so  surrounded  with  bogges  and  maridi 
grounds,  and  thicke  bushes  and  shrnbbes,  as  th^ 
feared  not  the  force  nor  power  of  England  not  Scot- 
land, so  long  as  they  were  there.  They  sent  me 
word,  that  I  was  like  the  first  puiTe  of  a  haggasse,* 
hottest  at  the  first,  and  bade  me  stay  there  as  long 
as  the  weather  would  give  me  leave.  They  would 
stay  in  the  Tarras  Wood  till  I  was  weary  of  lying  io 
the  Waste :  and  when  I  had  had  my  time,  and  they 
no  whit  the  worse,  they  would  play  their  parts, 
which  should  keep  me  waking  the  next  winter. 
Those  gentlemen  of  the  country  that  came  not  with 
mee,  were  of  the  same  minde;  for  they  knew  (or 
thought  at  least)  that  my  force  was  not  sufOcient  to 
withstand  the  furey  of  the  outlawes.  The  time  I 
staid  at  the  fort  I  was  not  idle,  but  cast,  by  all  means 
I  could,  how  to  take  them  in  the  great  strength  they 
were  in.  I  found  a  meanes  to  send  a  hundred  and 
fifty  horsemen  into  Scotland  (conveighed  by  a  muffled 
man,)  not  known  to  one  of  the  company,)  (birty  miles 
within  Scotland,  and  the  businesse  was  carried  so, 
that  none  in  the  countrey  tooke  any  alarm  at  this 
passage.  They  were  quietly  brought  to  the  badknde 
of  the  Tarras,  to  Scotland-ward.  There  they  di- 
vided themselves  into  three  parts,  and  took  up  three 
passages  which  the  outlawes  made  themselves  secure 
of,  if  from  England  side  they  should  at  any  time  be 
put  at.  They  had  their  scoutes  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
on  the  English  side,  to  give  them  warning  if  at  any 
time  any  power  of  men  should  come  to  surprise 
them.  The  three  ambushes  were  safely  laid,  withoat 
being  discovered,  and,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  there  were  three  hundred  horse,  and  a 
thousand  foot,4  that  came  directly  to  the  place  wh^ 
the  scoutes  lay.  They  gave  the  alarm;  our  men 
brake  down  as  fast  as  they  could  into  the  wood. 
The  outlawes  thought  themselves  safe,  assonng 
themselves  at  any  time  to  escape;  but  they  were  so 
strongly  set  upon,  on  the  English  side,  as  they  were 
forced  to  leave  their  goodes,  and  betake  themselves 
to  their  passages  towards  Scotland.  There  was  pr^ 
sently  five  taken  of  the  principal  of  them.  The  rest, 
seeing  themselves,  as  they  thought,  betrayed,  retired 
into  the  thicke  woodes  and  bogges,'  that  our  men 


•  The  Foot  of  Liddesdale  was  (he  garrison  of  King  James  ia  Uie 
Castle  of  Hermitage,  who  assisted  Carey  on  this  occasion,  as  the 
Armstrongs  were  outlaws  to  both  nations. 

»  A  haggis  ( according  to  Burns,  **  the  chieftain  of  the  pndding 
race")  is  an  olio,  composed  of  the  liver,  heart,  etc.  of  a  sheep, 
minced  down  with  oatmeal,  onions,  and  spices^  and  boiled  in  ihe 
stomach  of  the  animal,  by  way  of  bag.  When  Uiis  bag  is  cut,  the 
contents  ( it  this  savonry  dish  be  well  made)  sliould  spout  out  with 
the  heated  ah:.    This  will  explain  (he  allusion. 

3  A  MufOed  Man  means  a  person  in  disguise ;  a  very  necessary 
precautioD  for  the  guide's  safety ;  for,  could  the  ontlawes  have 


learned  who  played  them  this  trick,  beyond  all  doubt  it  mustbaic 
cost  him  dear. 

4  From  this  II  would  appear,  that  Carry,  although  his  constant 
attendanis  in  his  fort  consisted  only  of  800  horse,  had  npon  tbli 
occasion,  by  the  assistance,  pn.bably,  of  (he  English  and  ScotHA 
royal  garrisons,  collected  a  much  greater  force. 

s  There  are  now  no  trees  In  Liddesdale.  except  on  the  banks  «f 
the  rivers,  where  they  are  protected  from  the  sheep.  But  llie 
stumps  and  fallen  timber,  which  are  everywhere  found  In  tbe 
morasses,  attest  how  well  the  country  must  ha?e  been  wooded  In 
former  days. 
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dont  not  follow  them,  for  fear  of  loosing  them- 
sdtes.  The  principall  of  the  five  that  were  taken, 
vere  two  of  the  eldest  sonnes  of  Sim  of  Whilram, 
These  five  they  brought  to  mee  to  the  fort,  and  a 
nnmber  of  goodes,  both  of  sheep  and  kine,  which 
satis6ed  most  part  of  the  country  Uiat  they  had  stolen 
them  from. 

"The  five,  that  were  taken,  were  of  great  worth 
andnlue  amongst  them;  insomuch,  that  for  their 
liberty,  I  should  have  what  conditions  I  should  de- 
oaod  or  desire.  First,  all  English  prisoners  were 
set  at  liberty.  Then  had  I  themselves,  and  most 
part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Scottish  side,  so  strictly 
lioond  in  bondes  to  enter  to  mee,  in  fifteen  dayes 
warning,  any  offendour,  that  they  durst  not  for  their 
lives  break  any  covenant  that  I  made  with  them; 
and  80,  upon  these  conditions,  I  set  them  at  liberty, 
and  was  never  after  troubled  with  these  kind  of 
people.  Thus  God  blessed  me  in  bringing  this  great 
trouble  to  so  quiet  an  end ;  wee  brake  up  our  fort, 
and  every  roan  retired  to  his  own  house." — Cabby's 
Jfemotrf,  p.  151. 

The  people  of  Liddesdaie  have  retained,  by  tradi- 
tion, the  remembrance  of  Carey* t  Raid,  as  they  call 
it   They  tell,  that  vhile  he  was  besieging  the  out- 
laws in  the  Tarras,  they  contrived,  by  ways  known 
only  to  themselves,  to  send  a  party  into  England, 
who  phmdered  the  Warden's  lands.    On  their  re- 
turn, they  sent  Carey  one  of  bis  own  cows,  telling 
him,  that,  fearing  he  might  fall  short  of  provision 
daring  bis  visit  to  Scotland,  they  had  taken  the  pre- 
caotioo  of  sending  him  some  English  beef.     The 
aoeedote  is  too  characteristic  to  be  suppressed. 

From  this  narrative,  the  power  and  strength  of  the 
Armstrongs,  at  this  late  period,  appear  to  have  been 
very  considerable.  Even  upon  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  this  clan,  associated  with  other  banditti 
of  tlie  West  Marches,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
Imndred  horse,  entered  England  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner, and  extended  their  ravages  as  far  as  Penrith. 
James  VI.,  then  at  Berwick,  upon  his  journey  to  his 
new  capital,  detached  a  large  force,  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Selby,  captain  of  Berwick,  to  bring  these  de- 
predators to  order.  Their  raid,  remarkable  for  being 
the  last  of  any  note  occurring  in  history,  was  avenged 
10  an  exemplary  manner.  Most  of  the  strongholds 
opon  the  Liddel  were  razed  to  the  foundation,  and 
several  of  the  principal  leaders  were  executed  at  Car- 
lisle; after  which  we  find  little  mention  of  the  Arm- 
strongs in  history.  The  precautions  adopted  by  the 
Earl  of  Dunbar  to  preserve  peace  on  the  Borders, 
bore  peculiarly  hard  upon  a  body  of  men  long  ac- 
customed to  the  most  ungoverned  license.  They  ap- 
pear, in  a  great  measure,  to  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  strictness  of  the  new  enactments.— Ridpath, 
p.  703.— Stow,  819.— Laing,  vol.  i.  The  lands, 
possessed  by  them  in  former  days,  have  chiefly  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  Buccleuch  family,  and  of  the 
Elliots;  so  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  we  may 
say,  that  in  the  country  which  this  warlike  clan  once 
occupied,  there  is  hardly  left  a  landholder  of  the  name. 


One  of  the  last  Border  reivers  was,  however,  of 
this  family,  and  lived  within  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  After  having  made  himself  dreaded 
over  the  whole  country,  he  at  last  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing end  :— One ,  a  man  of  large  property, 

having  lost  twelve  cows  in  one  night,  raised  the 
country  of  Teviotdale,  and  traced  the  robbers  into 
Liddesdaie,  as  far  as  the  house  of  this  Armstrongs 
commonly  called  Willie  of  Wesibum/lal,  from  the 
place  of  his  residence,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hermitage 
water.  Fortunately  for  the  pursuers,  he  was  then 
asleep ;  so  that  he  was  secured,  along  with  nine  of 
his  friends,  without  much  resistance.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  at  Selkirk ;  and,  although  no  precise 
evidence  was  adduced  to  convict  him  of  tlie  special 
fact,  (the  cattle  never  having  been  rec4)vered,}  yet  the 
jury  brought  him  in  guiliy  on  his  general  character, 
or,  as  it  is  called  in  our  law,  on  habit  and  repute. 
When  sentence  was  pronounced,  Willie  arose ;  and, 
seizing  the  oaken  chair  in  which  be  was  placed, 
broke  it  into  pieces  by  main  strength,  and  offered  to 
his  companions,  wbo  were  involved  in  the  same 
doom,  that,  if  they  would  stand  behind  him,  he 
would  Gght  his  way  out  of  Selkirk  with  these  wea- 
pons. But  they  held  his  hands,  and  besought  him 
to  let  them  die  like  Christians.  They  were  accord- 
ingly executed  in  form  of  law.  This  incident  is  said 
to  have  happened  at  the  last  Circuit  Court  held  at 
Selkirk.  The  people  of  Liddesdaie,  who  (perhaps 
not  erroneously)  still  consider  the  sentence  as  ini- 
quitous, remarked,  that ,  the  prosecutor,  never 

throve  afterwards,  but  came  to  beggary  and  ruin, 
with  his  whole  family. 

Johnie  Armstrong,  of  Gilnockie,  the  hero  of  the 
following  ballad,  is  a  noted  personage,  both  in  his- 
tory and  tradition.  He  was,  it  would  seem  from  the 
ballad,  a  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Mangertoun,  diief 
of  the  name.  His  place  of  residence  (now  a  roofless 
tower)  was  at  the  Hollows,  a  few  miles  from  Lang- 
holm, where  its  ruins  still  serve  to  adorn  a  scene, 
which,  in  natural  beauty,  has  few  equals  in  Scotland. 
At  the  head  of  a  desperate  band  of  freebooters,  this 
Armstrong  is  said  to  have  spread  the  terror  of  liis 
name  almost  as  far  as  Newcastle,  and  to  have  levied 
black-mail,  or  protection  and  forbearance  money,  for 
many  miles  round.  James  V.  of  whom  it  was  long 
remembered  by  his  grateful  people  that  he  made  the 
^^  rush  bush  keep  the  cow,"  about  1529,  undertook 
an  expedition  through  the  Border  counties,  to  sup- 
press the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Marchmen.  But 
before  setting  out  upon  his  journey,  he  took  the  pre- 
caution of  imprisoning  the  different  Border  chief- 
tains, who  were  the  chief  protectors  of  the  marau- 
ders. The  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  forfeited,  and 
conGned  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  The  Lords  of  Home 
and  Maxwell,  the  Lairds  of  Buccleuch,  Fairniherst, 
and  Johnston,  with  many  others,  were  also  com- 
mitted to  ward.  Cockburn  of  Henderland,  and  Adam 
Scott  of  Tushielaw,  called  the  King  of  the  Border, 
were  publicly  executed.— Lesley,  p.  430.  The  King 
then  marched  rapidly  forward,  at  the  head  of  a  flying 
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army  of  ten  thousand  men,  through  Ettrick  Forest 
and  Ewsdale.  The  evil  genius  of  our  Johnie  Arm- 
strong, or,  as  others  say,  the  private  advice  of  some 
courtiers,  prompted  him  to  present  himself  before 
James,  at  the  head  of  thirty-six  horse,  arrayed  in  all 
the  pomp  of  Border  chivalry.  Pitscottie  uses  nearly 
the  words  of  the  ballad,  in  describing  the  splendour 
of  his  equipment,  and  his  high  expectations  of  favour 
from  the  King.  '^But  James,  looking  upon  him 
sternly,  said  to  his  attendants,  *  What  wants  that 
knave  that  a  king  should  have? '  and  ordered  him  and 
his  followers  to  instant  execution." — ^^But  John 
Armstrong,"  continues  this  minute  historian,  ^^made 
great  offers  to  the  King.  That  he  should  sustain 
himself,  with  forty  gentlemen,  ever  ready  at  his  ser- 
vice, on  their  own  cost,  without  wronging  any  Scot- 
tishman :  Secondly,  that  there  was  not  a  subject  in 
England,  duke,  earl,  or  baron,  but,  within  a  certain 
day,  he  should  bring  him  to  his  majesty,  either  quick 
or  dead.'  At  length,  he  seeing  no  hope  of  favour, 
said  very  proudly,  ^  It  is  folly  to  seek  grace  at  a  grace- 
less face;  but,'  said  he,  'had  I  known  this,  I  should 
have  lived  upon  the  Borders  in  despite  of  King  Harry 
and  you  both;  for  I  know  King  Harry  would  down- 
weigh  my  best  horse  wilh  gold,  to  know  that  I  were 
condemned  to  die  this  day."— Pitscottis*s  History, 
p.  145.  Johnie  and  all  his  retinue  were  accordingly 
hanged  upon  growing  trees,  at  a  place  called  Carlenrig 
Chapel,  about  ten  miles  above  Hawick,  on  the  high 
road  to  Langholm.  The  country  people  believe,  that, 
to  manifest  the  injustice  of  the  execution,  the  trees 
withered  away.  Armstrong  and  his  followers  were 
buried  in  a  deserted  churchyard,  where  their  graves 
are  still  shown. 
As  this  Border  hero  was  a  person  of  great  note 


in  his  way,  he  Is  frequently  alhided  to  by  the  wrPsm 
of  the  time.  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  in  ihe 
curious  play  published  by  Mr.  Pinkerton ,  from  tU 
Bannatyne  MS.,  introduces  a  pardouer,  or  knavisL 
dealer  in  relics,  who  produces,  among  his  rarities— 

**  The  cordis,  baith  grit  and  lang, 

Qahilk  bangit  Johnie  Armistrang, 

or  gode  beropt,  soft  and  toand. 
Onde  haly  pepii,  1  sUnd  ford, 
Wha'erir  beis  bangit  in  Ibis  cord, 

Neidis  never  to  be  drowned !  - 
PiiftniTOii's  seotUth  Poems,  toI.  tt.  p.  69. 

In  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  John  Armistrangit* 
dance,  mentioned  as  a  popular  tune,  has  probably 
some  reference  to  our  hero. 

The  common  people  of  the  high  parts  of  Teriol- 
dale,  Liddesdale,  and  the  country  adjacent,  bold  the 
memory  of  Johnie  Armstrong  in  rery  high  respeet. 
They  s^rm  also,  that  one  of  his  attendants  broke 
through  the  King's  guard,  and  carried  to  Giloockie 
Tower  the  news  of  the  bloody  catastrophe. 

This  song  was  first  published  by  Allan  Ramsay,  io 
his  Evergreen^  who  says,  he  copied  it  from  the  month 
of  a  gentleman,  called  Armstrong,  who  was  in  the 
sixth  generation  from  this  John.  The  reciter  assured 
him,  that  this  was  the  genuine  old  ballad,  the  com- 
mon one  false.  By  the  common  one,  Ramsay  means 
an  English  ballad  upon  the  same  subject,  but  diierti^ 
in  various  particulars,  which  is  published  in  Mr.Rit- 
son*s  English  Songs,  vol.  ii.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
admirers  of  the  old  ballad,  that  it  did  not  fall  into 
Ramsay's  hands  when  he  was  equipping  with  new 
sets  of  words  the  old  Scottish  tunes  in  his  Tea-Table 
Miscellany,  Since  his  time  it  has  been  often  re- 
printed. 


JOHNIE  ARMSTRANG. 


VOCB« 


PIAHO 
FORTB. 


Some    spieksof      lords,  some      spieks 


of 


lairds,  And       sic    like        men    of 


*  The  Borderers,  from  their  habits  of  life,  were  capable  of  most 
extraordinary  exploits  of  this  nalare.  In  the  year  451  i,  Sir  Robert 
Ker  of  Ceasford,  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches  of  Scotland,  was 
murdered  at  a  Border  meeUog,  by  the  bastard  Heron,  Starbead, 
and  LillHim.  The  English  monarch  delivered  up  Lliburn  to  Jus- 
tice in  Scotland,  but  Heron  and  Starhead  escaped.  The  laUer 
chose  his  residence  in  Ihe  very  centre  of  Englaud,  to  bafRc  the 
vengeance  of  Ker*s  clan  and  followers.  Two  dependents  of  the 
deceased,  caUed  Tail,  were  deputed  by  Andrew  Ker  of  Cessford  to 


revenge  bis  fatlier's  murder.  They  travelled  Uirough  BngiaDd  in 
various  disguises,  till  they  discovered  (heplaceof  Starhead*s  retreat, 
murdered  him  in  hU  bed.  and  brought  his  head  In  triumph  to  EOttt- 
burgh,  where  Ker  caused  It  to  be  exposed  at  Uw  Gross.  The  bas^ 
Urd  Heron  would  have  shared  Uie  same  fate,  had  be  not  spread 
abroad  a  report  of  his  having  died  of  Oie  plague,  and  caused  hit  fu- 
neral obsequies  to  be  performed.— Ridpatb's  History ,  p.  481.— 
See  also  Mettieal  Account  of  ihe  BaUle  ofFlodden,  pablisbed  by 
the  Rev.  Btr.  Lamm. 
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Sum  speikis  of  lords,  sum  speikis  of  lairds, 
And  sick  lyke  men  of  hie  degrie ; 

Of  a  gentleman  I  sing  a  sang, 
Sum  tyme  called  Laird  of  Gilnockie. 

The  King  he  wrytes  a  luving  letter, 
With  his  ain  hand  sae  tenderly, 

And  he  hath  sent  it  to  Johnie  Armstrang, 
To  cum  and  speik  vith  him  speedily. 

The  £liots  and  Armstrangs  did  convene ; 
They  were  a  gallant  cumpanie— 


^^  We'll  ride  and  meit  our  lawful  King, 
And  bring  him  safe  to  Gilnockie. 

Make  kinnen '  and  capon  ready,  then. 

And  venison  in  great  plentie ; 
We'll  wellcum  here  our  royal  King ; 

I  hope  he'll  dine  at  Gilnockie ! " — 

They  ran  their  horse  on  the  Langholme  howm. 
And  brak  their  spears  wi'  mickle  main  ; 

The  ladies  lukit  frae  their  loft  windows — 
^^  God  bring  our  men  weel  hame  agen  1 " 


»  ICinnen— Rabbits. 
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When  Johnie  cam  before  the  King, 
VfV  a'  his  men  sae  brave  to  see, 

The  King  he  movit  his  bonnet  to  him ; 
He  ween'd  he  was  a  King  as  weel  as  he. 

"  May  I  find  grace,  ray  sovereign  liege, 
Grace  for  my  loyal  men  and  me? 

For  my  name  it  is  Johnie  Armstrang, 
And  a  subject  of  yours,  my  liege,**  said  he. 

"  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang ! 

Out  0*  my  sight  soon  mayst  thou  be  1 
I  grantit  never  a  traitor*s  life. 

And  now  I'll  not  be^in  wi'  thee."— 

*'  Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  King ! 

And  a  bonny  gift  1*11  gie  to  thee— 
Full  four-and-twenty  milk-white  steids, 

Were  a'  foafd  in  ae  yeir  to  me. 

^^  ril  gie  thee  a*  these  milk-white  steids, 
That  prance  and  nicker  ■  at  a  speir ; 

And  as  mickle  gude  Inglish  gilt,* 
As  four  0*  their  braid  backs  dow » bear." — 

"  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang ! 

Out  o'  my  sight  soon  mayst  thou  be ! 
I  grantit  never  a  traitor*s  life. 

And  now  I'll  not  begin  wi*  thee !  '*— 

*'  Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  King! 

And  a  bonny  gift  1*11  gie  to  thee — 
Gude  four-and-twenty  ganging^  mills, 

That  gang  thro*  a'  the  yeir  to  me. 

*'  These  four-and-twenty  mills  complete 
Sail  gang  for  thee  thro*  a'  the  yeir ; 

And  as  mickle  of  gude  reid  wheit. 
As  a*  thair  happers  dow  to  bear." 

"  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang ! 

Out  0*  my  sight  soon  mayst  thou  be  1 
I  grantit  never  a  traitor's  life. 

And  now  1*11  not  begin  wi'  thee." — 

^'  Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  King! 

And  a  great  great  gift  1*11  gie  to  thee — 
Bauld  four-and-twenty  sisters*  sons, 

Sail  for  thee  fecht,  tho*  a*  should  flee !  "— 

"  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang ! 

Out  0*  my  sight  soon  mayst  thou  be ! 
I  grantit  never  a  traitor's  life. 

And  now  I'll  not  begin  wi'  thee." — 

"  Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  King ! 
And  a  brave  gift  I'll  gie  to  thee— 


All  between  heir  and  Newcastle  town 
Sail  pay  their  yeirly  rent  to  thee." — 

**  Away,  away,  thou  traitor  Strang ! 

Out  0*  my  sight  soon  mayst  thou  be ! 
I  grantit  never  a  traitor's  life, 

And  now  I'll  not  begin  wi'  thee." — 

"  Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  now.  King,"  he  says, 
^'  Altho*  a  King  and  Prince  ye  be ! 

For  Tve  luved  naething  in  my  life, 
I  weel  dare  say  it,  but  honesty — 

^^  Save  a  fut  horse,  and  a  fair  woman, 

Twa  bonny  dogs  to  kill  a  deir ; 
But  England  suld  have  found  me  meal  and  maolt, 

Gif  I  had  lived  this  hundred  yeir !  * 

*'  She  suld  have  found  me  meal  and  mault. 
And  beef  and  mutton  in  a*  plentie ; 

But  never  a  Scots  wyfe  could  have  said, 
That  e'er  I  skath'd  her  a  puir  flee. 

*'  To  seik  het  water  beneith  cauld  ice. 

Surely  it  is  a  greit  folic— 
I  have  asked  grace  at  a  graceless  face. 

But  there  is  nane  for  my  men  and  me !  * 

'^  But  had  I  kenn'd  ere  I  cam  frae  hame. 
How  thou  unkind  wadst  been  to  me.' 

I  wad  have  keepititbe  Border  side. 
In  spite  of  all  thy  force  and  thee. 

''  Wist  England's  King  that  I  was  ta'en, 

0  gin  a  blythe  man  he  wad  he  ! 
For  anes  1  slew  his  sister*s  son. 

And  on  his  breist  bane  brak  a  trie." — 

John  wore  a  girdle  about  his  middle, 
Imbroider*d  ower  wi'  burning  gold^ 

Bespangled  wi*  the  same  metal, 
Maist  beautiful  was  to  behold. 

There  hang  nine  targats  7  at  Johnie's  hat. 
And  ilk  ane  worth  three  hundred  pound— 

^'  What  wants  that  knave  tliat  a  King  suM/iare, 
But  the  sword  of  honour  and  the  crown? 

"  O  where  got  thou  these  targats,  Johnie, 
That  blink '  sae  brawly  abune  thy  brie  ?  "— 

'^  I  gat  them  in  the  field  fechting. 
Where,  cruel  King,  thou  durst  not  be. 

^'  Had  I  my  horse,  and  harness  gude, 

And  riding  as  I  wont  to  be. 
It  suld  have  been  tauld  this  hundred  yeir. 

The  meeting  of  my  King  and  me  I 


»  ivirfcer— Neigh. 

•  Cf/C— Gold.—'  Doir^Are  able  to.^  Ganging— Going. 

i  [  **  If  this  collecUoD  had  no  oUier  merit  than  that  of  preserving 
the  meiuoriato  of  manners  that  can  never  return.  It  would  be  en- 
titled to  considerable  praise.  Siibsbtiiig  by  rapine,  which  ihey 
accounted  lawful  and  honourable,  they  bloUed  honesty  out  of  the 
list  of  their  Tirtues.  at  the  same  Ume  that  Uiey  were  trained,  by 
their  perllons  expedlUons,  to  a  high  degree  of  enterprising  courage, 
activity,  and  finesse.  The  insecurity  of  their  possessions  made 
them  free  and  hospitable  in  their  expenditure ;  and  the  common 
danger  bound  the  several  clans  together  by  assurances  of  inviolable 


fidelity,  and  even  softened  their  mutual  hoslllliy,  by  the  tadt  1^ 
trodiicUon  of  certain  laws  of  honour  and  of  war.  In  these  trvt* 
we  icein  to  be  reading  the  description  of  a  Tartarian  or  Aran 
tribe,  and  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  this  conotry  oob^ 
tained,  within  these  two  centuries,  so  exact  a  prototype  of  M 
Bedouin  character.*'— JEdin^uryA  Aeekto  (Sir  John  Stoddart  j  m 
February  4803.]  J 

^  [This  and  the  three  preceding  stanxas  were  among  those  Om 
Sir  Walter  Scott  most  delighted  to  quote.— Ed.] 

7  rorgoif— Tassels. 

*  Blink  sae  frrotp/te— Glance  so  bravely. 
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"  God  be  with  thee,  Kirsty,  •  my  brother, 
Lang  live  thou  Laird  of  Mangertoun ! 

Lang  niayst  thou  live  on  the  Border  syde, 
Ere  thou  see  thy  brother  ride  up  and  down ! 

"And  God  be  with  thee,  Kirsty,  my  son, 
Where  thou  sits  on  thy  nurse's  knete ! 

But  an  thou  live  this  hundred  yeir, 
Thy  father's  better  thoult  never  be. 

"  Farewell !  my  bonny  Gilnock  hall, 
Where  on  Esk  side  thou  standest  stout! 

Gif  I  had  lived  but  seven  yeirs  roair, 
I  wad  hae  gilt  thee  round  about." 

John  murderM  was  at  Carlinrigg, 

And  all  his  gallant  companie; 
But  Scotland's  heart  was  ne'er  sae  wae, 

To  see  sae  mony  brave  men  die — 

Because  they  saved  their  country  deir 
Frae  Englishmen !    I^^ane  were  so  bauld, 

Whyle  Johnie  lived  on  the  Border  syde, 
Nane  of  them  durst  cum  neir  his  bauld. 


SUPPLEMENT 

TO   TBI 

BALLAD  OF  JOHME  ARMSTRANG. 

Tbe  Editor  belleret  his  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  a 
Bond  of  Maorent,  granted  by  this  Border  freebooter  to  the  Scottbh 
Wardeo  of  the  West  Marches,  in  return  for  the  gift  of  a  feudal 
casoaJty  ofoerlain  lands  particularized.  It  Is  extracted  from  Jym^'x 
C^Uetiont  of  Old  fVriUngs^  MS.,  penes  Dr.  Bobcrt  Andenoo,  of 
Idintargh. 

BOND  OF  MANRENT. 

Be  if  kend  till  all  men,  be  thir  present  letters,  me,  Johne  Armi- 
•trang,  for  to  be  bound  and  oblbt,  and  be  the  tenor  of  thir  present 
letters,  and  bitti  and  trewUi  in  my  body,  lelie  and  trewlle,  bindis 
and  obUshis  me  and  myn  airli,  to  ane  nobil  and  michtie  lord. 
Bobert  Lord  Maxwell,  Wardane  of  Uie  West  Marches  of  Scotland, 
that,  foraamikie  as  my  said  lord  has  given  and  granlit  (o  me,  and 
mine  airt  peipetnallle,  the  non-entries  of  all  and  haill  the  landls 
noderwritten,  that  is  to  say,  the  landis  of  Dalbetht,  Shield,  Dalblane, 
Stapil-Gortown,  Langholme,  and  •**••%  with  their  pertindis, 
Ipnd  In  the  lordship  of  Eskdale,  as  his  gift  maid  to  me,  thereupon 
berii  in  the  self :  and  that  for  aU  the  tyme  of  the  nonentres  of  the 
sanyn.  Theirfor,  1,  the  said  Johnne  Armistrang,  bindis  and 
obfissfo  me  and  myne  airls,  in  manrent  and  senrice  to  the  said 
Bobert  Lord  Maxwell  and  his  airis,  for  erermair,  first  and  before 
all  Dihirs,  myne  allegiance  to  car  sorerane  lord  the  King,  allauerly 
except ;  and  to  be  trewe,  gude,  and  lele  servant  to  my  said  lord, 
and  be  ready  to  do  him  service,  balth  in  pece  and  weir,  with  all 
my  kjB,  friends,  and  servanles,  that  I  may  and  dowe  to  raise,  and 
bc^nd  to  my  said  lord's  airis  for  evermair.  And  sail  tak  his  true 
and  plane  part  In  all  maner  of  actions  at  myn  outer  power,  and 
sail  nouther  wit,  hear,  nor  se  my  said  lordis  skailh,  lak,  nor 
di^bonestie,  but  we  sail  stop  and  lett  the  samyn,  and  geif  we  dowe 
not  lett  the  samyn,  we  sail  warn  him  thereof  in  all  possUile  haist; 
and  heif  it  bappenis  me,  the  said  Johne  Armistrang,  or  myne  airis, 
to  fail  in  our  said  service  and  manrent,  any  manner  of  way,  to  our 
said  lord,  (  as  God  forbid  we  do,)  than,  and  in  that  caiss,  the  gift 
and  nonentres  maid  be  him  to  ns,  of  the  said  landis  of  Dalbetht, 
Schield,  DaUilane.  Stapll-Oortown,  Langholme,  and  *****  *,  with 
the  pertioentli,  to  be  of  no  avale,  force,  nor  effect ;  hot  Uie  said 


lord  and  bis  alrif  to  have  firee  regress  and  higress  to  the  nonentres 
of  the  samyn,  but  ony  pley  or  impediment  To  the  keeping  and 
fhlfilling  of  all  and  sundry  the  premisses,  in  form  above  writtin. 
I  bind  and  oblisi  me  and  my  airis  foresaids,  to  the  said  lord  and 
bis  airis  for  evennare.  be  the  faiUiis  treotbis  in  our  bodies,  but 
fraud  or  gile.  In  witness  of  the  whilk  Uiing.  to  thir  letters  of 
manrent  subscrievit,  with  my  hand  at  the  pen,  my  sele  Is  hangin, 
at  Dumfries,  the  secund  day  of  November,  the  yeir  of  God.  MD. 
and  XXT.  yeirts. 

JOBRi  AimsTRANG,  With  my  hand 
at  the  pen. 

The  lands,  here  mentioned,  were  the  possessions  of  Armstrong 
himself,  the  investitures  of  which  not  having  been  regularly  re- 
newed, the  feudal  casually  of  non-entry  had  been  incurred  by  the 
vassal.  The  brother  of  Johne  Armstrong  Is  said  to  have  founded, 
or  rather  repaired,  Langholm  castle,  before  which,  as  mentioned 
in  the  ballad,  verse  Sih.  they  "  ran  tiieir  horse,*'  and  *'  brak  their 
spears,"  in  the  exercise  of  Border  chivalry  .~>/e«ottn(  of  the  Pa- 
rish  ofLaughoim,  apud  Maefartan^t  MSS.  The  lands  of  Lang- 
holm and  Staplegorton  continued  In  Ami8trong*s  family  t  for  there 
is  in  the  same  MS.  collection  a  similar  bond  of  manrent,  granted 
by  "  Cristofer  Armstrang,  calit  Johne's  Pope"  on  94ih  January, 
1587,  to  Lord  Johne  Lord  Maxwell,  and  to  Sir  Johne  Maxwell  of 
Terreglia,  Knight,  his  tutor  and  governor,  in  return  for  the  gift 
**of  the  males  of  all  and  haill  the  landis  whilk  are  conteint  in  ane 
bond  made  by  nmquhile  Johne  Armbtrang,  my  fiither,  to  unquhile 
Robert,  Lord  Maxwell,  godsbore  to  the  nid  Johne,  now  Lord 
Maxwell.*'  It  would  therefore  appear,  that  Ute  bond  of  manrent. 
granted  by  John  Armstroni;,  had  been  the  price  of  his  release  Arom 
Uie  feudal  penalty  arising  frum  hb  bavhig  neglected  to  procure  a 
regular  investiture  from  hb  superior.  As  Johne  only  touched  the 
pen,  it  appears  that  he  could  not  write. 

Christopher  Armstrong,  above  mentioned,  is  (he  person  alluded 
to  in  Uie  conclusion  of  the  ballad^**  God  be  with  thee,  Kirsty, 
my  son."  He  was  the  father,  or  grandfather,  of  William  Arm- 
strong, called  Christie's  fVUl,  a  renowned  freebooter,  some  of 
whose  exploits  the  reader  will  find  recorded  In  another  part  of 
thb  work. 

Mr.  Ellb  ofotterboorne  has  kindly  pointed  out  the  following  in« 
stance  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Armstrongs,  which  occurs  in  the  con- 
fession of  one  John  Weir,  a  prisoner  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh, 
under  sentence  of  death,  in  1700  t  "In  May,  1700,  John  Webre 
went  to  Grandee  Knows,  (near  Haltwhbtie,  in  Northumberland,) 
to  the  mother  of  the  Ibur  brethren  the  Armstrongs,  which  Arm- 
strongs, and  the  aforesaid  Burley,  did  cut  the  tongue  and  ear  out  of 
William  Turner,  for  informing  that  they  were  bad  persons,  which 
Turner  wrote  with  hb  blood  that  they  had  used  him  so.**— Weire 
also  roenlions  one  Thomas  Armstrong,  called  Luck  I*  the  Bagg, 
who  lived  in  Cumberland.  The  extent  of  iheir  depredations  in 
horse^eallng  seema  to  have  been  aslonbhiog. 


LORD  EWRIE. 

Sir  Ralph  £vre,  or  £wrie,  or  Evers,  commemo- 
rated in  the  following  lines,  was  one  of  the  bravest 
men  of  a  military  race.  He  was  son  of  the  first, 
and  father  of  the  second  Lord  E wrie ;  and  was  him- 
self created  a  Lord  of  Parliament  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  in  the  35th  year  of  Henry  VIH.  The  ballad 
is  apparently  a  strain  of  gratulation  upon  that  event. 
The  poet,  or  more  probably  the  reciter,  has  made 
some  confusion  in  the  lineage,  by  declaring  that  his 
hero  was  ^'married  upon  a  Willoughb^."  His  mo- 
ther, however,  was  of  that  family,  and  he  was  *'  kio 
to  the  Nevil  and  to  the  Percy."  He  was  ennobled 
by  Henry,  on  accoimt  of  the  vigour  with  wiiich  he 


Christopher. 
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prosecuted  the  Border  warfare.  But  after  "  harrying 
the  Mers  aod  Tiviotd3le,  and  knocking  at  Edinburgh 
gate,"  Lord  Ewrie  was  slain  in  ibe  battle  of  Ancram 
Moor,  fought  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
in  1546/    See  Note  to  the  Eve  of  St.  John,^-^08t. 

This  song  was  written  down  by  my  obliging  friend, 
Richard  Surtees,  Esq.  of  Mainsforth,*  from  the  re- 
citation of  Rose  Smith,  of  Bishop  Middleham,  a 
woman  aged  upwards  of  ninety- one,  whose  hus- 
band's father  and  two  brothers  were  killed  in  the 
af£air  of  1715. 


LORD  EWRIE. 

Lord  Ewrie  was  as  brave  a  man 

As  ever  stood  in  his  degree ; 
The  King  has  sent  him  a  broad  letter, 

AH  for  his  courage  and  loyalty.' 

Lord  Ewrie  is  of  gentill  blode, 

A  knighte's  sou  sooth  to  say ; 
He  is  kin  to  the  Nevill  and  to  the  Percy, 

And  is  married  upon  a  Willowb^. 

A  noble  Knight  him  trained  upp, 
Sir  Rafe  Bulmer  is  the  man  I  mean ;  * 

At  Fiodden  field,  as  men  do  say, 
No  better  capten  there  was  seen. 

He  led  the  men  of  Bishopricke, 
When  Thomas  Ruthat  bore  the  sway : 

Though  the  Scottish  Habs '  were  stout  and  true. 
The  English  bowmen  wan  that  day. 

And  since  he  has  kepte  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 
The  town  was  never  better  kept  I  wot ; 

He  maintained  leal  and  order  along  the  Border, 
And  still  was  ready  to  prick  the  Scot. 

The  country  then  lay  in  great  peace. 
And  grain  and  grass  was  sown  and  won ; 

Then  plenty  fiird  the  market  crosse. 
When  Lord  Ewrie  kept  Berwick  town. 

With  our  Queene's  brother  he  hath  been,' 
And  roderou^  shod  through  Scotland  of  late; 

They  have  burn*d  the  Mers  and  Tiviotdale, 
And  knocked  fiill  loud  at  Edinburgh  gate. 

Now  the  King  hath  sent  him  a  broad  letter, 

A  Lord  of  Parliament  to  be : 
It  were  well  if  every  nobleman 

Stood  like  Lord  Ewrie  in  bis  degree. 


THE  LOCHMABEN  HARPER. 

ROW  riMT  PCBUSHEP.  [1808.] 

The  Castle  of  Lochmaben  was  formerly  a  noble 
building,  situated  upon  a  peninsula,  projecting  into 
one  of  the  four  lakes  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  royal  burgh,  and  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  resi- 
dence of  Robert  Bruce,  while  Lord  of  Annandale. 
Accordingly  it  was  always  held  to  be  a  royal  fortress, 
the  keeping  of  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  was  granted  to  some  powerful  lord,  with 
an  allotment  of  lands  and  fishings,  for  the  defence 
and  maintenance  of  the  place.  There  is  extant  a 
grant,  dated  16th  March,  1511,  to  Robert  Lauder  of 
the  Bass,  of  the  office  of  Captain  and  keeper  of  Loch- 
maben  Castle,  for  sevea  years,  with  many  perqui- 
sites. Among  others,  the  ^Uandi  Holen  frae  ike 
King,''  are  bestowed  on  the  Captain,  as  his  proper 
lands.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  country,  where  the 
very  ground  was  a  subject  of  theft  ? 


O  heard  ye  na  o'  the  silly  blind  Harper, 
How  long  be  lived  in  Loclimaben  town? 

And  how  he  wad  gang  to  fair  England, 
To  steal  the  Lord  Warden's  Wanton  Brown? 

But  first  he  gaed  to  his  gude  wyfe, 
Wi'  a'  the  haste  that  he  could  thol&— » 

*'This  wark,"  quo*  he,  *'  will  ne'er  gae  weel, 
Without  a  mare  that  has  a  foal."— 

Quo'  she— **Tliou  hast  a  gude  gray  mare. 
That  can  baith  lance  o*er  laigh  and  hie ; 

Sae  set  thee  on  the  gray  mare's  back. 
And  leave  the  foal  at  hame  wi'  me." — 

So  he  is  up  to  England  gane. 
And  even  as  fast  as  he  may  drie;  * 

And  when  he  cam  to  Carlisle  gate, 
O  whae  was  there  but  the  Warden  hie  ? 

'^Come  into  my  hall,  thou  silly  blind  Harper, 
And  of  thy  harping  let  me  hear ! " — 

^*  O,  by  my  sooth,"  quo'  the  silly  blind  Harper, 
'^I  wad  rather  hae  stabling  for  my  mare."— 

The  Warden  look'd  ower  his  left  shoulder. 
And  said  unto  his  stable  groom — 

*'  Gae  take  the  silly  blind  Harper's  mare, 
And  tie  her  beside  my  Wanton  Brown." 

Then  aye  he  harped,  and  aye  he  carped,' 
Till  a'  the  lordlings  footed  the  floor; 


>  [  He  was  bnried  in  Melrose  Abbey,  and  his  stone  coffin  may  sUII 
teseen  ttiere—a  little  to  the  left  of  the  Great  Altar.— Ed.] 
•  {  The  anthor  of  the  hstory  of  Ourliani  — Eo.] 

3  Patent  leUers  ofiiobUiiy. 

4  Sir  William  Bulmer,  of  Bnrnspeth  Castle,  who  is  here  said  to 
haTO  commanded  the  troops  raised  in  the  Bishopric,  in  the  baUle 
tiTFIoddenfield,  was  descended  from  an  ancient,  and.  at  one  period, 
DoMe  family.  The  last  who  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  a 
Peer  of  the  realm,  was  Ralph,  firom  1st  till  SSd  Edward  III .  Sir 
WlllKon  rooted  the  Borderers,  who,  nnder  the  command  of  Lord 


Home,  made  an  excursion  info  Northnmbeiiand,  preiiooa  to  tfie 
battle  or  FJodden.  Be  is  roentiooed  in  the  Metrical  Hislery  of  the 
Battle,  V.  105,  etc.  In  the  present  ballad,  he  is  erroneously  deno- 
minated Sir  Ralph  Boimer. 

<  [fftfdf— I.  e.  haiberts;  spears.] 

<  The  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  Doke  of  SomefWt,  and  tir^ 
ther  of  Queen  Jane  Seymonr,  made  a  ftnious  faicaraloB  into  tool- 
land,  in  1545.    See  introduction. 

7  Suffer. 

•  Endnre.— 9  Sung. 
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But  an  the  monc  was  sae  sweet, 
Tbe  groom  had  nae  mind  o'  the  stable  door. 

And  aye  he  harped,  and  aye  he  carped, 
Till  a'  the  nobles  were  fast  asleep; 

Then  qnickly  he  took  aff  his  shoon. 
And  saftlj  down  the  stair  did  creep. 

Sjne  to  the  stable  door  he  hied, 
Wi'  tread  as  light  as  light  conid  be; 

And  when  he  open*d  and  gaed  in. 
There  be  fond  thirty  steeds  and  three. 

He  took  a  cowt  halter '  frae  bis  hose. 
And  o*  his  purpose  he  didna  fail ; 

He  slipt  it  ower  the  Wanton's  nose. 
And  tied  it  to  bis  gray  mare's  tail. 

He  turned  them  loose  at  the  castle  gate, 
Ower  muir  and  moss  and  ilka  dale; 

And  she  ne'er  let  the  Wanton  bait, 
But  kept  him  a-galloptng  hame  to  her  foal. 

Tbe  mare  she  was  right  swift  o'  foot, 

She  didna  fail  to  find  the  way; 
For  she  was  at  Lochmaben  gate 

A  lang  three  hours  before  tbe  day. 

When  she  came  to  the  Harper's  door, 
There  she  gave  mony  a  nicker  and  sneer  "— 

*^IUseup,*'  quo'  the  wife,  '^thou  lazy  lass; 
Let  in  tiiy  master  and  bis  mare.'* — 

Hieo  up  she  rose,  put  on  her  clothes, 


And  keekit  throngh  at  tbe  lock-hole— 
^'01  by  my  sooth,"  then  cried  tbe  lass, 
Our  mare  has  gotten  a  braw  brown  foal! " — 

'^  Come  baud  thy  tongue,  tboa  silly  wench ! 

The  morn's  but  glancing  in  your  ee." — 
**  I'll  wad  my  hail  fee'  against  a  groat, 

He's  bigger  than  e'er  our  foal  will  be."— 

Now  all  this  while  in  merry  Carlisle 

The  Harper  harped  to  hie  and  law; 
And  the  fiend  dought  they  do^  but  listen  him  to. 

Until  that  tbe  day  began  to  daw. 

But  on  the  morn  at  fair  daylight. 
When  they  bad  ended  a'  their  cheer. 

Behold  tbe  Wanton  Brown  was  gane. 
And  eke  tbe  poor  blind  Harper's  mare! 

*^  Allace !  allace!  "  quo'  the  conning  auld  Harper, 

"  And  ever  allace  that  I  cam  here; 
In  Scotland  I  hae  lost  a  braw  cowt  foal. 

In  England  they've  sto wn  my  gude  gray  mare !  •*— 

'^  Come !  cease  thy  allacing,  thou  silly  blind  Harper, 
And  again  of  thy  harping  let  us  hear; 

And  weel  payd  sail  thy  cowt-foal  be. 
And  thou  sail  have  a  far  better  mare.*'— 

Then  aye  he  harped,  and  aye  he  carped ; 

Sae  sweet  were  the  barpings  be  let  them  bear ! 
He  was  paid  for  the  foal  he  had  never  lost, 

And  three  times  ower  for  tbe  gudeGmAY  Mabb.' 


'  Cmt  ila/£n-— Colt'f  baiter. 

*  Vkker  and  «ii«er— Neigh  and  sDOrt— '  Wad  my  hail  /m— 
Bet  my  whole  wages. — i  Fiend  dought  they  do—Nolhing  could 
Ihejdo, 

*  The  oal7  Temirk  which  ofllen  itself  oo  the  foregoiig  ballad 
•ttiiM  to  be,  that  it  is  the  most  modern  ia  which  ibe  harp,  as  a 
Bonier  histnimeni  of  music.  Is  Tound  to  occur. 

I  cannot  dismln  tbe  sabjecl  of  Lochmaben,  witbont  noticing  an 
atraurdioary  aud  anomalous  class  of  landed  proprietors,  who  dwell 
ia  the  neighbourhood  of  that  burgh.  These  are  the  inhabitants  of 
iov small  Tillages,  near  the  ancient  castle,  called  ihe  Four  Towns 
<( Lochmaben.  They  tbemselres  are  termed  Ihe  King's  Rentallers, 
ottiuUy  tenants :  under  which  denomination  each  of  Uiem  has  a 
i%bl,  o(  an  allodial  nature,  to  a  small  piece  of  ground.  It  Js  said, 
Ifetf  these  people  are  the  desomdants  of  Robert  Bnice's  menials. 
Is  whom  he  assigned,  in  reward  of  their  faithful  senrice,  these 
portioos  of  land,  burdened  only  with  ibe  payment  of  certain  (juit- 
RiilB,  and  graasums,  or  fines,  upon  the  entry  of  a  new  tenant 
Tbe  right  of  Uie  reniailers  is,  in  eeaence,  a  right  of  property,  but, 
la  form,  only  a  right  of  lease ;  of  which  ihey  appeal  for  the  foun- 
dation to  the  rent-roils  of  the  lord  of  the  casUc  and  manor.  This 
posKvion  by  rental,  or  by  simple  entry  upon  tbe  rent-roll,  was 
iBcienUy  a  common,  and  peculiarly  sacred,  species  of  property, 
Snalcd  by  a  chief  to  bis  faiihrni  followers ;  the  connexion  of  land- 
iom  and  tenant  being  esteemed  of  a  nature  too  necessary  to  be 
bnaal,  where  there  was  honour  tin  the  one  siiic,  and  gratitude 
^pon  the  other.  But,  In  the  case  of  suhje els  granting  a  right  of  thia 
Und,  it  was  held  to  expire  with  (he  life  of  ibe  graater,  unless  his 
Wir  chose  to  renew  it  i  and  also  upon  Uko  death  of  tl»e  reiitaller 
biasell,  unless  especially  granted  lo  bis  lieirSfby  which  term  only 
bis  Snt  heir  was  understood.  Hence,  in  modern  days,  the  kindiy 
loKmif  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  land.  Fortunately  for 
the  hihabitanlsof  the  Four  Towns  of  LochmabeDt  the  maxim,  that 
the  kfaig  can  never  die,  prevents  their  right  of  property  from  re- 
^vUng  lo  tbe  crown.    The  V iacoani  of  StornMMlh»  at  royal  keeper 


of  tbe  casUe,  did,  indeed,  about  Ihe  beginning  of  last  century^ 
malLe  an  attempt  to  remove  the  rentallera  from  their  possessiens, 
or  at  least  to  procnre  Judgment,  findhig  Uiem  obliged  lo  take  onl 
feudal  infesUtures,  and  subject  tbemselres  to  the  casualties  thereto 
annexed.  But  the  rentallen  united  hi  their  common  deffeBce  i 
and,  having  sUted  Uieir  immemorial  possession^  together  wiUi 
some  favourable  clauses  in  certain  old  acts  of  Parllameat,  enacting, 
that  tbe  King's  poor  kincUy  tenants  of  Lochmaben  should  not  be 
hurt,  they  finally  prevailed  in  an  action  before  the  Court  of  Session. 
From  the  peculiar  state  of  their  right  of  property,  it  follows,  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  feudal  InfesUtures,  or  the  formal  entry  of 
an  heir ;  and,  of  course,  when  they  choose  to  convey  their  lands, 
it  is  done  by  a  simple  deed  of  conveyance,  witbont  charter  or 
sasine. 

The  kindly  tenants  of  Lochmaben  live  (or  at  least  lived  tlU 
lately )  much  sequestered  from  their  neighbours,  marry  aaMng 
themselves,  and  are  distinguished  frum  each  oilier  by  soutniquets, 
according  to  the  ancient  Border  custom,  repeatedly  noticed.  Tou 
meet  among  their  writings,  with  such  names  as  John  Out-bye,  PTUl 
Jn-bye,  ff'hite'fish,  Rsd^fish,  etc.  They  are  tenadouslr  obatl- 
nate  in  defence  of  Ihclr  privileges  of  commonly,  etc.  which  are 
numerous.  Their  lands  are,  in  general,  nearly  enclosed,  and  well 
cultivated,  and  they  form  a  eonlented  awl  indastriooa  little  com- 
munity. 

Many  of  these  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  MSS.  of  Mr. 
Sy me,  writer  to  tbe  signet.  Those  who  are  deatrooa  of  naore  hi- 
formation,  may  consult  a-aig  de  Feudis,  lib.  ii.  dig.  9.  see.  S4.  It 
is  hoped  Uie  reader  will  excuse  this  digression,  though  somewhat 
professional ;  especially  as  there  can  be  but  UtUe  doubt  that  this 
dhniootive  republic  mast  soon  share  Ibe  fate  of  mightier  slates ;. 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  cooMnerce,  lands  posseaaad 
under  this  singular  tenure,  being  now  often  brought  to  saie^  and 
purchased  by  the  neighbouring  pcopiietors,  will,  in  proceas  of 
time,  be  includeil  in  their  tovestUnres,  and  the  rigbt  of  rentaUagft- 
be  entirely  forgoUen. 
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JAMIE  TELFER 

OF  THE  FAIR  DODHEAD. 

There  is  another  ballad,  under  the  same  title  as  the 
following,  in  which  nearly  the  same  incidents  are 
narrated,  with  little  di£ference,  except  that  the  honour 
of  rescuing  the  cattle  is  attributed  to  the  Liddesdale 
Elliots,  headed  by  a  Chief,  there  called  Martin  Elliot 
of  the  Preakin  Tower,  whose  son,  Simon,  is  said  to 
have  fallen  in  the  action.  It  is  very  possible,  that 
both  the  Tevlotdale  Scotts,  and  the  Elliots,  were 
engaged  in  the  affair,  and  that  each  claimed  the  honour 
of  the  victory. 

The  Editor  presumes,  that  the  Willie  Scott,  here 
mentioned,  must  have  been  a  natural  son  of  the  Laird 
ofBuccleuch. 


It  fell  about  the  Martinmas  tyde. 
When  our  Border  steeds  get  corn  and  hay, 

The  Captain  of  Bewcastle  hath  bound  him  to  ryde, 
And  he's  over  to  Tividale  to  drive  a  prey. 

The  first  ae  guide  that  they  met  wi', 
It  was  high  up  in  Hardhaughswire; ' 

The  second  guide  that  they  met  wi\ 
It  was  laigh  down  in  Borthwick  water. ' 

''What  tidings,  what  tidings,  my  trusty  guide?"— 
'^Nae  tidings,  nae  tidings,  I  hae  to  thee; 

But  gin  ye'll  gae  to  the  fair  Dodhead,^ 
Mony  a  cow's  cauf  Til  let  thee  see." — 

And  when  they  cam  to  the  fair  Dodhead, 

Right  hastily  they  clam  the  peel ; 
They  loosed  the  kye  out,  ane  and  a', 

And  ranshackled^  the  house  right  weel. 

Now  Jamie  Telfer's  heart  was  sair,  * 

The  tear  aye  rowing  in  his  ee; 
He  pled  wi'  the  Captain  to  hae  his  gear, 

Or  else  revenged  he  wad  be. 

The  Captain  turned  him  round  and  leugh; 

Said— ''Man,  there's  naething  in  thy  bouse, 
But  ae  auld  sword  without  a  sheath, 

That  hardly  now  would  fell  a  mouse."— 

The  sun  wasna  up,  but  the  moon  was  down, 
It  was  the  gryming*  of  a  new-fa'n  snaw, 

Jamie  Telfer  has  run  ten  myles  a-foot, 
Between  the  Dodhead  and  the  Stobs's  Ha'.? 

And  when  he  cam  to  the  fair  tower  yate, 
He  shouted  loud,  and  cried  weel  hie, 


Till  out  bespak  auld  Gibby  Elliot— 
**  Whae's  this  that  brings  the  frayc  to  mc?  "— 

"It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer,  o'  the  fair  Dodhead, 

And  a  harried  man  I  think  I  be! 
There's  naething  left  at  the  fair  Dodhead, 

But  a  waefu'  wife  and  bairnies  three." 

"Gae  seek  your  succour  at  Branksome  Ha\  ' 
For  succour  ye'se  get  nane  frae  me  I 

Gae  seek  your  succour  where  ye  paid  black-mail, 
For,  man,  ye  ne'er  paid  money  to  me." — 

Jamie  has  turned  him  round  about, 

I  wat  the  tear  blinded  his  ee— 
"  I'll  ne'er  pay  mail  to  Elliot  again. 

And  the  fair  Dodhead  Til  never  see! 

"  My  hounds  may  a'  rin  masterless. 
My  hawks  may  fly  frae  tree  to  tree, 

My  lord  may  grip  my  vassal  lands. 
For  there  again  maun  I  never  be! " — 

He  has  turn'd  him  to  the  Tiviot  side. 

E'en  as  fast  as  he  could  drie, 
Till  he  cam  to  the  Coultart  Gleugh,  • 

And  there  he  shouted  baith  loud  and  hie. 

Then  up  bespak  him  auld  Jock  Grieve — 
"Whae's  this  that  brings  tbefraye  tome?"— 

"  It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer  o'  the  fair  Dodhead, 
A  harried  man  I  trow  I  be. 

"There's  naething  left  in  the  fair  Dodhead, 
But  a  greeting  wife  and  bairnies  three. 

And  sax  poor  ca's  '<*  stand  in  the  sta', 
A'  routing  loud  for  their  minnie."— " 

"  Alack  a  wae ! "  quo'  auld  Jock  Grieve, 
"  Alack  !  my  heart  is  sair  for  thee! 

For  I  was  married  on  the  elder  sister. 
And  you  on  the  youngest  of  a'  the  three." 

Then  he  has  ta'en  out  a  bonny  black. 
Was  right  well  fed  with  corn  and  hay. 

And  he's  set  Jamie  Telfer  on  his  back, 
To  the  Catslockhill  to  tak  the  fraye. 

And  whan  he  cam  to  the  Catslockhill, 
He  shouted  loud,  and  cried  weel  hie. 

Till  out  and  spak  him  William's  Wat— 
"O  whae's  this  brings  the  fraye  to  me?  " — 

"  It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer  of  the  fair  Dodhead, 

A  harried  man  I  think  I  be ! 
The  Captain  of  Bewcastle  has  driven  my  gear; 

For  God's  sake  rise,  and  succour  me! " — 


•  Hardhaoghawire  is  the  pan  from  Liddesdale  to  the  bead  of 
Teriotdale. 

•  Borthwick  water  is  t  stream,  which  falls  into  the  Teviot  three 
miles  above  HawlcK. 

s  The  Dodhead,  in  SellLlrkshire,  near  Singlee,  where  there  are 
still  the  vestiges  of  an  old  tower. 
4  ffansAacfc/tfflf— Ransacked. 

•  There  b  sUll  a  family  of  Telfers,  residing  near  Langholm,  who 
pretend  to  derive  their  descent  from  the  Telfers  of  the  Dodhead. 

>  Gt-ymHi^-^Sprinkling. 


7  Stobs  Hall,  upon  Slltterick.  [  The  sett  of  Sir  William  Bliott, 
BarL— head  of  that  dan.]  Jamie  Telfer  made  bis  first  appiicatio» 
here,  because  he  seenu  to  hare  paid  the  proprietor  of  the  castle 
blaek^mailt  or  protection  money. 

•  The  ancient  family-seat  of  the  Lairds  of  Baecleoch,  near 
Hawick. 

9  The  Coultart  Cleugh  is  nearly  oppoalte  to  Carlinrig,  on  tbt 
road  between  Hawick  and  Mosspaol. 

»•  oa'x^Calves. 

*>  Ariniiie— Mother. 
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"Alas  for  wae ! "  quoth  William's  Wat, 

**  Alack,  for  thee  my  heart  is  sair! 
I  never  cam  by  the  fair  Dodhead, 

That  ever  I  fand  thy  basket  bare.'*— 

He's  set  his  twa  sons  on  coal-black  steeds, 

Himsell  upon  a  freckled  gray. 
And  they  are  on  wi'  Jamie  Telfer, 

To  Branksome  Ha'  to  tak  the  fraye. 

And  when  they  cam  to  Branksome  Ha', 
They  shouted  a'  baith  loud  and  hie. 

Till  up  and  spak  him  auld  Buccleuch, 
Said — '*  Whae's  this  brings  the  fraye  to  me?  "- 

*'  Ifs  I,  Jamie  Telfer  o'  the  fair  Dodhead, 

And  a  harried  man  I  think  I  be! 
There's  nought  left  in  the  fair  Dodhead, 

But  a  greeting  wife  and  baimies  three."— 

*•  Alack  for  wae ! "  quoth  the  gude  auld  lord, 
**  And  ever  my  heart  is  wae  for  thee ! 

But  fye  gar  cry  on  Willie,  my  son. 
And  see  that  he  come  to  me  speedilie! 

*'Gar  warn  the  water,  ■  braid  and  wide. 

Gar  warn  it  sune  and  hastilie! 
They  that  winna  ride  for  Telfer's  kye. 

Let  them  never  look  in  the  face  o'  me! 

^^  Warn  Wat  o'  Harden,  and  his  sons,  • 
Wi'  them  will  Borthwick  Water  ride; 

Warn  Gaudilands,  and  Allanhaugh, 
And  Gilmanscleugh,  and  Coumionside. 

'•Ride  by  the  gate  at  Priesthaughswire,  * 

And  warn  the  Currors  o'  the  Lee; 
As  ye  cum  down  the  Hermitage  Slack, 

Warn  doughty  Willie  o'  Gorrinberry."— 

The  Sootts  they  rade,  the  Scotts  they  ran, 

Sae  starkly  and  sae  steadilie! 
And  aye  the  ower-word  o'  the  thrang 

Was—"  Rise  for  Branksome  readilie !  "— 


The  gear  was  driven  the  Frostylee  up,* 

Frae  the  Frostylee  unto  the  plain. 
Whan  Willie  has  look'd  his  men  before. 

And  saw  the  kye  right  fast  drivand. 

"Whae drives  thir  kye?"  'gan  Willie  say, 
**To  make  an  outspeckle ^  o'  me?" — 

"  It's  I,  the  Captain  o'  Bewcastle,  WilHe ; 
I  winna  layne  my  name  for  thee."— 

**0  will  ye  let  Telfer's  kye  gae  back  ? 

Or  will  ye  do  aught  for  regard  o'  me? 
Or,  by  the  faith  of  my  body,"  quo'  Willie  Scott, 

"  I'se  ware  my  dame's  cauf  skin  on  thee ! " 

"  I  winna  let  the  kye  gae  back, 
I<}either  for  thy  love,  nor  yet  thy  fear; 

But  I  will  drive  Jamie  Telfer's  kye. 
In  spite  of  every  Scott  that's  here." — 

*'Set  on  them,  lads!"  quo' Willie  than; 

"Fye,  lads,  set  on  them  cruellie! 
For  ere  they  win  to  the  Ritterford, 

Mony  a  toom  ^  saddle  there  sail  be! " — 

Then  til't  they  gaed,  wi'  heart  and  hand, 
The  blows  fell  thick  as  bickering  hail; 

And  mony  a  horse  ran  masterless, 
And  mony  a  comely  cheek  was  pale. 

But  Willie  was  stricken  ower  the  head. 

And  thro'  the  knapscap  7  the  sword  has  gane. 

And  Harden  grat  for  very  rage, ' 
Whan  Willie  on  the  grund  lay  slane. 

But  he's  ta'en  aff  his  gude  steel  cap. 
And  thrice  he's  waved  it  in  the  air— 

The  Dinlay '  snaw  was  ne'er  mair  white 
Nor  the  lyart  locks  of  Harden's  hair. 

"Revenge!  revenge !"  auld  Wat  'gan  cry; 

"Fye,  lads,  lay  on  them  cruellie! 
We'll  ne'er  see  Tiviotside  again. 

Or  Willie's  death  revenged  sail  be."— •• 


'  Hie  water,  in  the  rooanUinoos  districts  of  Scotiand,  is  onen 
OKd  to  express  the  iMnks  of  Ihe  river,  wtilcti  are  the  only  inhabi- 
table parts  of  the  country.  To  raise  the  water,  therefore,  wu  to 
aiarm  those  who  lifed  along  Its  side. 

*  The  estates,  mentioned  in  Uiis  verse,  belonged  to  fliniilies  of 
the  name  of  Scott,  residing  upun  the  waters  of  BorthwiciL  and 
Teviot,  near  the  casUe  of  their  Chief. 

'  The  porsners  seem  to  have  talLcn  the  road  through  the  hills  of 
Liddcsdale,  in  order  to  collect  forces,  and  intercept  the  forsyers 
at  the  passage  of  the  Liddel,  on  their  return  to  Bewcastle.  The 
RUteKord  and  Kenhope-ford,  after-mentioned,  are  noted  fords 
on  the  river  Liddel. 

4  The  Fiostylee  is  a  broolL,  wliich  Joins  the  Teviot,  near  Mos»- 
panL 

'  0«lspe£jt/e— Langhing-stoclL. 

*  7\>om— Emp:y.  i  JTmrpfcayh-Headpiece. 

*  Of  this  Border  laird,  commonly  called  Auld  IVat  of  Harden, 
tradition  has  preserved  many  anecdotes.  He  was  married  to  Mary 
Scott,  celebrated  in  song  by  Ihe  UUe  of  the  Flower  of  Tarruw. 
By  Uieir  marriage-contract,  the  father-in-law,  Philip  Scott  of  Dry- 
hope,  was  to  find  Harden  in  horse  meat,  and  man's  meal,  at  his 
Tower  of  Dryhope,  for  a  year  and  a  day ;  but  five  barons  pledge 
tenselves,  Uiat,  at  Uie  expiry  of  Uial  period,  Uie  son-ia-Uw 


should  remove,  without  attempUng  to  contlnne  in  possessioD  by 
force !  A  notary-public  signed  for  all  the  parlies  to  the  deed, 
none  of  whom  could  write  iheir  names.  The  original  is  sIHI  in 
the  charter-room  of  the  present  Mr.  Scott  of  Harden.  By  Ihe 
Flower  of  Yarrow  the  Laird  of  Uanien  had  six  i ous ;  five  of  whom 
survived  him,  and  founded  the  families  of  Harden,  (now  extinct,) 
HIghchesters,  (now  representing  Harden,)  Reaburn,  Wool,  and 
Synton.  Tlie  sixth  son  was  slain  at  a  fray,  in  a  huntlug-match, 
by  the  Scotts  of  Giimansciengh.  His  brothers  flew  to  arms ;  but 
the  old  laird  secured  them  in  the  dungeon  of  his  lower,  hurried 
to  Bdinborgb.  stated  the  crime,  and  obtained  a  gift  of  the  lauds 
of  the  offenders  from  the  Crown.  He  returned  to  Harden  with 
equal  speed,  released  his  sons,  and  showed  them  the  charter. 
'*To  horse,  ladsl**  cried  the  savage  warrior,  "and  let  us  talie 
possesston !  The  lands  of  Giimansciengh  are  well  worth  a  dead 
son."  The  property  thus  obtained  continued  to  lie  family  till 
the  beginning  of  last  century,  when  it  was  sold,  by  John  Scott  of 
Harden,  to  Ann,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  A  beautiful  ballad, 
founded  on  this  tradition,  occurs  in  the  Mountain  Bard,  a  coilec- 
tfon  of  legendary  poetry,  by  Mr.  James  Hogg. 

9  The  iMn/ay— is  a  mountain  in  Liddesdaie. 

>•  [Nothing  can  be  more  strilUng  than  the  picture  of  old  Hardeu, 
la  the  fight  for  Jamie  Telfer's  cattle.— fdiii.  Jtcv.] 
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O  mony  a  horse  ran  masterless. 

The  splinter*d  lances  flew  on  hie; 
But  or  they  wan  to  the  Kershope  ford. 

The  Scotts  had  gotten  the  victory. 

John  0*  Brigham  there  was  slane, ' 
And  John  o'  Barlow,  as  I  heard  say; 

And  thirty  mae  o*  the  Captain*s  men 
Lay  bleeding  on  the  grund  that  day. 

The  Captain  was  run  through  the  thick  of  the  thigh, 
And  broken  was  his  right  leg  bane; 

If  he  had  lived  this  hundred  years, 
He  had  never  been  loved  by  woman  again. 

^^  Hae  back  the  kye ! "  the  Captain  said ; 

"  Dear  kye,  I  trow,  to  some  they  be! 
For  gin  I  suld  live  a  hundred  years. 

There  will  ne'er  fair  lady  smile  on  me." — 

Then  word  is  gane  to  the  Captain's  bride, 
Even  in  the  bower  where  that  she  lay, 

That  her  lord  was  prisoner  in  enemy's  land. 
Since  into  Tividale  he  had  led  the  way. 

"  I  wad  lourd*  have  had  a  winding-sheet, 
And  helped  to  put  it  ower  his  head, 

Ere  he  had  been  disgraced  by  the  Border  Scot, 
Whan  be  ower  Liddel  his  men  did  lead! " — 

Th^re  was  a  wild  gallant  amang  us  a', 
His  name  was  Watty  wi'  tlie  Wudspurs, ' 

Cried— ^^  On  for  his  house  in  Stanegirthside,  < 
If  ony  man  will  ride  with  us  I " 

When  they  cam  to  the  Staneglrthside, 
They  dang  wi'  trees,  and  burst  the  door ; 

They  loosed  out  a'  the  Captain's  kye. 
And  set  them  forth  our  lads  before. 

There  was  an  auld  wyfe  ayont  the  fire, 

A  wee  bit  o'  the  Captain's  kin — 
**  Whae  dar  loose  out  the  Captain's  kye, 

Or  answer  to  him  and  his  men?** — 

"It's  I,  Watty  Wudspurs,  loose  the  kye, 

I  winna  layne  my  name  frae  thee ! 
And  I  will  loose  out  the  Captain's  kye. 

In  scorn  of  a'  his  men  and  he." — 

Whan  they  cam  to  the  fair  Dodhead, 

They  were  a  wellcum  sight  to  see  I 
For  instead  of  his  ain  ten  milk  kye, 

Jamie  Telfer  has  gotten  thirty  and  three. 

And  he  has  paid  the  rescue  shot, 

Baith  wi'  goud  and  white  monle; 
And  at  the  burial  o'  Willie  Scott, 

I  wat  was  mony  a  weeping  ee.  ^ 


THE  RAID  OF  THE  REIDSWIRE. 

This  poem  is  published  from  a  copy  in  the  Banm- 
tyne  MS.,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Hon.  Bir.  Car- 
michael,  advocate.  It  first  appeared  in  Allan  ilaspuoy't 
Evergreen,  but  some  liberties  have  been  taken  by  him 
in  transcribing  it;  and,  what  is  altogether  unpar- 
donable, the  MS.,  which  is  itself  rather  inaccurate, 
has  been  interpolated  to  favour  his  readings;  of  wbicb 
there  remain  obvious  marks. 

The  skirmish  of  the  Reidswire  happened  upon  the 
7th  of  June,  157.5,  at  one  of  the  meetings  held  by  the 
Wardens  of  the  Marches,  for  arrangements  neces- 
sary upon  the  Border.    Sir  John  Carmichael,  ances- 
tor of  the  present  Earl  of  Hyndford  •  was  the  Soottisb 
Warden,  and  Sir  John  Forster  held  that  office  on  the 
English  Middle  March.    In  the  course  of  the  day, 
which  was  employed  as  usual  in  redressing  wrongs, 
a  bill,  or  indictment,  at  the  instance  of  a  Scottish 
complainer,  was  fouled  (t.  e,  found  a    true  bill) 
against  one  Farnstein,  a  notorious  English  freebool». 
Forster  alleged  that  he  had  fled  from  justice  :  Car- 
michael, considering  this  as  a  pretext  to  avoid  making 
compensation  for  the  felony,  bade  him  ^^  play  fair  i  ** 
to  which  the  haughty  English  warden  retorted,  by 
some  injurious  expressions  respecting  CamiekaeJ's 
family,  and  gave  other  open  signs  of  resentmoit  His 
retinue,  chiefly  men  of  Redesdale  and  Tynedate,  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  English  Borderers,  glad  of  any 
pretext  for  a  quarrel,  discharged  a  flight  of  arrows 
among  the  Scots.   A  warm  conflict  ensued,  in  which, 
Carmichael  being  beat  down  and  made  prisoner,  suc- 
cess seemed  at  first  to  incline  to  the  English  side,  till 
the  Tynedale  men,  throwing  themselves  too  greedily 
upon  the  plunder,  fell  into  disorder;  and  a  body  of 
Jedburgh  citizens  arriving  at  that  instant,  theskirmidi 
terminated  in  a  complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
Scots,  who  took  prisoners,  the  English  warden,  James 
Ogle,  Cutlibert  Collingwood,  Francis  Russell,  son  to 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  son-in-law  to  Forster,  asfoe 
of  the  Fen  wicks,  and  several  other  Border  doth. 
They  were  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  then  Regeat, 
who  detained  them  at  Dalkeith  for  some  days,  till  the 
heat  of  their  resentment  was  abated ;  which  prudent 
precaution  prevented  a  war  betwixt  the  two  king- 
doms.   He  then  dismissed  them  with  great  expres- 
sions of  regard ;  and,  to  satisfy  Queen  Elizabeth,?  sent 
Cnrmiciiael  to  York  whence  he  was  soon  after  hoDOur- 
ably  dismissed.    The  field  of  battle,  called  the  Reid- 
swire, is  a  part  of  the  Carter  Mountain,  about  ten  mrles 
from  Jedburgh. — See,  for  these  particulars,  Goos- 
caoFT,  Spottiswoode,  and  Johmstone*s  JEfuiory. 


■  Perhaps  one  of  ttie  ancient  bimilr  of  Brongham,  in  Cumber- 
land. Th«  Editor  has  nseil  some  rreednro  wiUi  the  original  In  ibe 
subsequent  f  erse.  The  account  of  ihe  CapUiirs  dlsaoteni  ( tesU 
iteta  vulnerata)  is  raiher  loo  naio€  for  literal  publicaUon. 

•  Lourd-'hitter ;  raUier. 

3  ffudtpurs^HolB^r,  or  Madspor. 

4  A  bouse  belonging  to  Uie  Foresters,  situated  on  the  English 
side  of  the  Liddel. 

»  An  arUde  In  the  list  of  attempH  upon  Soglaiid,  fouled  hj  the 


Commissioners  at  Berwick,  in  the  year  4587,  may  relate  Co  Iht 
subject  o(  the  foregoing  ballad. 

October,  45SS. 

Thomas  Musgrate,  de-  (  Walter  Scott,  Laird\  800  Uoe  and 
puty  of  BewcasUe,  and  the  |  of  Bockluih,  and  hb  >  o&en,  SO^giit 
tenants,  agMlnst  (^complice* ;  for  )  and  iheep 

ImtrodncUou  lo  l*«  MMorf  of  W9Hm0relmn4  aitf  Cwwtw/— d.  p.  M. 

«  The  tiUe  of  Hyndford  is  now  eiUuct    IS50. 

1  Her  ambassador  at  Bdinbvgh  refused  to  Ue  in  a  bed  ofsUbr. 
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The  Editor  hiS  adopted  the  modern  spelling  of  the 
rord  Reidswire,  to  prevent  the  mistake  in  pronuncia- 
ion  which  might  be  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the 
<»>ttish  qu  for  f^.  The  MS.  reads  Reidsquhair. 
hoair,  or  Swire,  signi6es  the  descent  of  a  hill ;  and 
he  epithet  Red  is  derived  from  the  colour  of  the 
leatb,  or,  perhaps,  from  the  Reid- water,  which  rises 
It  no  great  distance. 

THE  RAID  OF  THE  REIDSWIRE. 

The  seventh  of  July,  the  suith  to  say,    * 

At  the  Reidswire  tlie  tryst  was  set ; 
Our  wardens  they  affixed  the  day, 

And,  as  they  promised,  so  they  met. 

Alas !  that  day  VW  ne*er  forgett ! 
Was  sure  sae  feard,  and  then  sae  faine — 

They  came  theare  justice  for  to  gett. 
Will  never  green '  to  come  again. 

Carmichael  •  was  our  warden  then. 

He  caused  the  country  to  conveen ; 
And  the  Laird*8  Wat,  that  worthie  man,  * 


Brought  in  that  sirname  well  beseen :  * 
The  Armestranges,  that  aye  hae  been 

A  hardy  house,  but  not  a  hail,* 
The  Elliots'  honours  to  maintaine. 

Brought  down  the  lave^  o'  Liddesdale. 

Then  Tividale  came  to  wi'  spied ; 

The  Sheriffe  brought  the  Douglas  down,  7 
VfV  Cranstane,  Gladstain,  good  at  need,  * 

Baith  Rewle  water,  and  Hawick  town. 

Beanjeddart  bauldly  made  him  boun, 
Wi*  a'  the  Trumbills,  stronge  and  stout ; 

The  Rutherfoords,  with  grit  renown, 
Convoy'd  the  town  of  Jedburgh  out.  • 

Of  other  clans  I  cannot  tell, 
Because  our  warning  was  not  wide — 

Be  this  our  folks  hae  ta*en  the  fell. 
And  planted  down  palliones,'''  there  to  bide. 
We  looked  down  the  other  side. 

And  saw  come  breasting  ower  the  brae, 
Wi'  Sir  John  Forster  for  their  guyde, " 

Full  fifteen  hundred  men  and  mae. 


ubidihadbeeoprovidMllar  bira.  UU  this  ''wdhutfdct*'  had 
been  enquired  inio.*MDiDiR's  SUUe  Papers,  vol.  U.  p.  2SS. 

■  Green—long. 

•  Sir  John  Carmichael  wu  a  fafoarite  of  the  regent  Morton,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Bonier  Chieftains.  With  the  lilLe  policy,  the  regent 
married  Arcbibalil  Carmicbael,  the  warden's  brother,  to  the  heiress 
of  Edrom,  io  the  Merse,  much  contrary  to  the  InclinaUoo  of  the 
lady  and  her  frieuds.     In  lilie  manuer  be  compelled  another 

heiress*  Jane  Sleigh,  of  Cumlege.  to  marry  Archibald,  brother  to 
Aochtoleck  of  Anchtnleck,  one  of  his  dependents.  By  such  arbi- 
trary practices,  Morton  mranl  to  strengthen  his  authority  on  ibe 
Borders;  ln«tead  of  n^hieh,  he  hastened  his  fall,  by  giving  iWnpisi 
to  his  kinsman  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  his  other  friemls,  who  had 
beea  esUtiliabcd  In  the  country  for  ages.— Godsgropt,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  tSB.  MS.  Sir  John  Carmichael,  the  wardm,  was  murdered, 
Mih  June,  1600.  by  a  paHy  ot  Borderers,  at  a  place  calleil  Baes- 
kiMws  near  Lochmaben,  whiiher  he  was  going  to  bold  a  coort  of 
Jmtiee.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  In  the  sUiighter,  Thomas  Arro- 
straaig,  called  Him^an's  Tam^  and  Adam  Scoit,  called  ihe  Pecket, 
were  tried  at  Edinburgh  at  Ihe  instance  of  Carjnichai>l  of  Edrom. 
They  were  condemned  to  hare  their  right  hands  struck  off,  thenv 
alter  to  be  hanged,  and  their  bodies  i;ibbeted  on  the  Borough 
Moor ;  which  sentence  was  eiecuted  1 4th  No«  ember,  1601 .  **This 
PeckH^**  said  Birrel  In  bis  Diary ^  **  was  ane  of  the  most  notalrie 
Ihirftes  that  ever  raid;**  he  caiU  his  name  Steiil,  which  appears, 
from  the  record,  to  tie  a  mistake.  Four  years  afterwards,  an 
Anmtrcwg,  cailed  Sandy  0f  Rowanburn,  and  several  oihert  of 
Ibat  tribe,  were  exeented  for  this  and  other  cicesses.— AkiIw  of 
J^f^umai  of  thru  duUs, 

>  Tbe  Chief  who  led  out  the  simaroe  of  Scott  opon  this  occa- 
aioa  was  (saitb  SaloheU)  Walter  ScoU  of  Aocniro,  a  natural  son 
nf  W^Mtr  of  Bttccleiioh.  Tbe  Lain)  of  fiuocleoch  was  then  a 
Bioor.  The  ballad  seems  to  have  been  popular  in  SateheU's  days, 
for  he  quotes  it  literally.  }le  must,  however,  have  been  mistaken. 
In  itiis  parUcolar;  for  ttie  Umiif  of  Soott  of  Ancnim,  hi  all  our 
books  of  genealogy,  deduce  their  descent  from  the  Scotis  of  Bal> 
wwnrie,  hi  Fife,  whom  Ibey  represent  Tbe  first  of  ibis  tamily, 
aeicted  ia  Roxburghshire,  is  slated  in  Dougims*  Baronage  to  have 
hero  Patrick  Soolt,  who  purchased  the  lands  of  Anorum  in  Uie 
reign  ot  Umee  VI.  He  UiereCQre  eould  not  be  Ihe  Laira*s  fVat 
of  ihe  ballad,  indeed,  from  the  liat  cf  Betder  families  hi  48»y, 
K«rr  appears  to  havf  beeo  proprietor  of  Ancmra  at  the  date  of  Ihe 
kaltod.  It  U  plainly  wnHten  in  the  MS.  the  Lairt*  fVat,  i.  t. 
Iht  I^alrd'aaon  Wat ;  notwithitandiDg  which,  it  h»  always  hitherto 
been  pdntad  the  X4t<rd  fTol.  If  Donf !«•  be  aoourate  In  hia  fle- 


nealogy,  the  person  meant  most  be  the  yonng  laird  of  Bucclench» 
afterwanis  distlngnished  for  tbe  surprise  of  Carlisle  C^astlf .— See 
Kinmont  niUie,  1  am  the  more  confirmed  in  ibis  opinion,  be- 
cause Kerr  of  Ancrom  was  at  this  time  a  fugitive,  for  slaying  one 
of  the  Rutherfords,  and  the  tower  of  Ancnim  given  in  keeping  to 
Ihe  Tumbulls,  his  hereditary  enemies.  His  mother,  however,  t 
daughter  of  Home  of  Wedderhnm,  contrived  to  turn  out  the 
Tumbulls,  and  possess  herself  of  tbe  place  by  aurprise.— Gods- 
croft,  vol.  11.  p.  S50. 

4  yyeU  besren—VieW  appointed.  The  word  occurs  In  Morte 
Arthur :  «*And  when  Sir  Percelval  saw  this,  he  hied  him  thilher, 
and  found  the  ship  covered  with  (>ilke,  more  blacker  than  any 
beare  t  and  therein  was  a  gentlewoman,  of  great  beautie,  and  she 
was  richly  beseene,  that  none  might  be  better." 

s  This  clan  are  here  mentioned  as  not  bein.?  hail,  or  whole,  be- 
cause they  were  outlawed  or  brokf  n  men.  1nde<*d,  many  of  ihem 
h  id  become  Buglii»hmen,  as  the  phrase  then  went.  Accordingly 
we  find,  from  Patten,  that  forty  of  ihem.  under  the  Laird  of  Man- 
gerloun.  Joined  Somerset,  upon  his  expedition  into  Scoiianil.— 
Patten,  in  DalyrWi  Frngmenls.  p.  I .  There  was  an  old  alliance 
betwixt  the  Elliots  and  Armstrongs,  here  alluded  to.  For  the  en- 
terprise of  the  Armi^trongs.  against  their  native  country,  when 
under  English  assurance,  see  Murdin's  Slate  Papert,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
From  which  it  appears,  that,  by  command  of  Sir  Bali^h  Evers, 
this  clan  ravage«l  almost  Ihe  whole  West  Border  of  Scotland. 

*  £o«e— Remsinder. 

7  Douglas  of  Cavers,  hereditary  Sheriff  of  Tevtotdale.  descended 
from  Black  Archibald,  who  carried  the  standard  of  his  father,  the 
Earl  of  Douglas,  at  the  battle  of  Otterboume.^Jee  the  Ballad  of 
that  name. 

•  Cransioun  of  that  Ilk,  aneestor  to  Lord  Cranstoon ;  and  Glad- 
stain  of  Gladstains. 

0  These  were  ancient  and  powerful  clans,  residing  chiefly  upon 
the  river  Jed.    Hence,  they  naturally  conveyed  the  town  of  Jed- 
burgh out    Although  notorious  freebooters,  they  were  specially 
patronised  by  Morton,  who,  by  their  means,  endeavoured  to  conn- 
terpoive  the  power  of  Buccleuch  and  Femiherst,  during  the  civil 
wars  attached  to  the  Queen's  fictioo.    The  following  fragment  of 
an  old  ballad  is  quoted  In  a  letter  from  an  aged  gentleman  of  thia 
name,  residing  at  New  York,  to  a  friend  in  Scotland  i 
**  Baald  Rotherftird,  Iw  was  foo  itoot, 
WI'  •*  his  Dine  sons  bim  round  sInnH  ; 
■•  M  tiM  4«WB  o*  Jedburgh  eat. 
All  bravely  foogbl  tbal  day." 

*«  PoilioneS'^TemiU. 

'  •  Sir  John  Fonter,  or,  more  properly,  Forrester,  of  Balnbcongh 
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It  griered  bim  sair  that  day,  I  trow, 

Wi*  Sir  George  Hearoune  of  Scbipsydehouse;' 
Because  we  were  not  men  enow. 

They  counted  us  not  worth  a  louse. 

Sir  George  was  gentle,  meek,  and  douse, 
But  he  was  hail  and  het  as  Ore ; 

And  yet,  for  all  his  cracking  crouse,* 
He  rewd  the  raid  o'  the  Reidswire. 

To  deal  with  proud  men  is  but  pain ; 

For  either  noust  ye  fight  or  flee. 
Or  else  no  answer  make  again. 

But  play  the  beast,  and  let  them  be. 

It  was  na  wonder  he  was  hie. 
Had  Tindail,  Reedsdail, '  at  his  hand, 

Wi*  Cukdaill,  Gladsdaill  on  the  lee, 
And  Hebsrime,^  and  Northumberland. 

Yett  was  our  meeting  meek  eneugh. 
Begun  wi'  merriment  and  mowes, 

And  at  the  brae,  aboon  the  heugh. 
The  Clark  sat  down  to  call  tlie  rowes.' 
And  some  for  kyne,  and  some  for  ewes, 

Caird  in  of  Dandrie,  •  Hob,  and  Jock— 
We  saw,  come  marching  ower  the  knows, 

Five  hundred  Fennicks  ?  in  a  flock, — 

With  jack  and  speir,  and  bows  all  bent. 

And  warlike  weapons  at  their  will ; 
Although  we  were  na  weel  content. 

Yet,  by  my  troth,  we  fear*d  no  ill. 

Some  gaed  to  drink,  and  some  stude  still. 
And  some  to  cards  and  dice  them  sped ; 

Till  on  ane  Farnstein  they  fyled  a  bill. 
And  he  was  fugitive  and  fled. 

Garmichaell  bade  them  speik  out  plainlie, 


And  cloke  no  cause  for  ill  nor  good ; 
The  other,  answering  him  as  vainlie, 

Began  to  reckon  kin  and  blood : 

He  raise,  *  and  raxed  bim  where  he  stood. 
And  bade  him  match  him  with  his  marrows ; 

Then  Tindaill  heard  them  reasun  rude. 
And  they  loot  off  a  flight  of  arrows.' 

Then  was  there  nought  but  bow  and  speir. 

And  every  man  puU'd  out  a  brand ; 
*'•  A  Schafton  and  a  Fenwick*'  thare : 

Gude  Symington  was  slain  frae  band. 

The  Scotsman  cried  on  other  to  stand, 
Frae  time  they  saw  John  Robson  slain — 

What  should  they  cry?  the  King's  command 
Could  cause  no  cowards  turn  again. 

Up  rose  the  laird  to  red  the  cumber,  '• 

Which  would  not  be  for  all  his  boast ; — 
What  could  we  doe  with  sic  a  number — 

Fy ve  thousand  men  into  a  host  ? 

Then  Henry  Purdie  proved  his  cost," 
And  very  narrowlie  had  mischiefd  him. 

And  there  we  had  our  warden  lost, 
Wert  not  the  grit  God  he  relieved  him. 

Another  throw  the  breiks  him  hair, 

Whill  flatlie  to  the  ground  he  fell : 
Than  thought  I  weel  we  had  lost  him  there. 

Into  my  stomach  it  struck  a  knell ! 

Yet  up  he  raise,  the  treuth  to  tell  ye. 
And  laid  about  him  dints  full  dour ; 

His  horsemen  they  raid  sturdily. 
And  stude  about  him  in  the  stoure. 

Then  raise  the  slogan  with  ane  shout — 
"  Fy,  Tindail,  to  it !  Jedburgh's  here!  "  •• 


Abbey.  Warden  of  Uie  Middle  Uarches  fn  I56f ,  was  deputy-gofer- 
Dor  of  Berwick,  and  ftoveroor  of  BaimborouKh  CasUe.  He  made 
a  great  figure  od  ibe  Borders,  and  is  said,  on  hit  monument  at 
Balmboroush  cburch,  to  bate  possessed  Uie  uffice  of  Warden  of 
tbe  Jtfid  Marches  for  Udrty-seTen  years;  indeed,  if  we  can  Irusl  his 
successor,  Carey,  be  retained  the  situation  until  lie  became  rather 
onfit  for  its  actir e  duties.  His  family  ended  in  the  unfortunate 
Thomas  Forster,  one  of  ibc  generals  of  the  Northumbrian  insur- 
gents in  4715;  and  tbe  estate,  being  forfeited,  was  purchased  by 
his  uncle,  Lord  Crewe,  and  devised  for  tbe  support  of  his  magnifi- 
cent charily. 

>  George  Heron  Miles  of  Cblpcbase  CasUe,  probably  the  same 
who  was  slain  at  the  Reidswire,  was  Sheriff  of  Morlhumberland, 
ISlb  Elizabeth. 

*  Cracking  erouse— Talking  big. 

)  These  are  districts,  or  dales,  on  the  English  Border. 

4  Mr.  George  Ellis  suggests,  with  great  probability,  that  Ibis  is 
a  mistake,  nut  for  Hebburoe,  as  Uie  Editor  sUted  in  an  earlier 
edition,  but  for  Hexliam,  which,  with  its  lerrilory,  formed  a 
coouty  independent  of  Northumberland,  with  which  it  is  here 
ranked.  ^  Bowes— KiAU. 

^  [Dandrie.  Dandy,  and  Dand,  are  corruptions  of  Andrew,  fa- 
miliar in  Uie  south  of  SooUand.] 

?  Tbe  Fenwicks ;  a  powerful  and  numerous  Northumberland 
clan.— The  original  seat  of  Ibis  ancient  family  was  at  Fenwick 
tower,  long  since  ruinous ;  but,  from  the  time  of  Heury  IV.,  their 
principal  mansion  was  Wailinglon.  Sir  John  Feuwick,  attainted 
and  executed  for  treason  in  the  reign  of  William  lU.,  represented 
the  cliieflain  of  this  clan. 

•  /toiae— Rom.  Aaxed  Mm— Stretched  himielf  op.  Marrtnot 
— Eqnala. 


9  [  **  I  bafe  often  thought,  a  fine  iobiect  for  a  Border  | 
occurs  In  the  old  ballad,  called  the  Raid  of  the  Reidswire,  wbeit 
Uie  Wardens  on  eiiber  side  having  met  on  a  day  of  truce,  ibc* 
armed  followers,  and  the  various  tribes,  mingled  in  a  flrisBdly 
manner  od  each  side,  tUl,  from  some  accldeotal  dlspote,  wnii 
grew  high  between  the  Wardens.  Mutual  insult  foUowei.  Tbe 
Bngliib  chief  addressing  the  Scottish— 

*  ftslM  and  raz'd  bim  wl^re  he  stood, 

Aod  bid  bim  malch  him  viitli  bis  marrows. 
Tbeo  Tynedale  beard  Ibem  reason  rade, 
Aod  ibey  lei  fly  a  fllgbl  of  srrowa.' 

The  two  angry  chieftains,  especially  Forster,  drawing  hhnself  if 
in  his  priile  and  scorn,  would  make  a  good  group,  backed  by  tbe 
Tynedale  men,  bending  and  drawing  tbeir  bows ;  on  the  tide*  yon 
might  have  a  group  busied  in  their  game,  whom  the  alarm  had  mI 
yet  reached ;  another  half  disturbed ;  another,  where  they  wen 
mounting  (heir  horses,  and  taking  to  ihelr  weapons,  with  tbe  wiM 
diaractcr  peculiar  to  the  country.**— Xelter  of  Sir  fVaiUr  SaiU- 
December,  4814.] 

">  Bed  the  cum^r— Quell  the  tnomlr. 

"  OD<(— signifies  loss  or  risk. 

»  The  gathering  word  peculiar  to  a  certain  name,  or  set  af  peo- 
ple, was  termed  slogan  or  slugkom^  and  was  always  repealed  it 
an  onset,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasioos.  as  appe»n  flrom  lbs 
following  passage  of  an  old  autlior,  whom  this  custom  seemt  to 
have  olfended— for  be  complains  **  That,  whereas,  alweys,  bUk 
in  al  tounes  of  war,  and  in  al  campes  of  armtet,  qnietnes  aoi 
stilnes  without  nois  is  principally  in  the  night»  after  the  waiefa 
is  set,  observed  (1  need  not  reason  why.)  Yet,  our  norlbcfn 
prikken,  tbe  Borderen>  notwithstanding,  with  great  ( 
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I  trow  he  was  not  half  sae  stout, 
But  anis  his  stomach  was  asteir.* 
With  gun  and  genzie,  *  bow  and  speir, 

Men  might  see  mony  a  cracked  crown ! 
But  up  amang  the  merchant  geir, 

Tbey  were  as  busy  as  we  were  down. 

The  swallow  taill  frae  tackles  flew,  ^ 

Five  hundredth  flain^  into  a  flight. 
But  we  had  pestelcts  enew, 

And  shot  among  them  as  we  might. 

"With  help  of  God  the  game  gaed  right, 
Fra  time  the  foremost  of  them  fell ; 

Then  ower  the  know,  without  goodnight, 
They  ran  with  mony  a  shout  and  yell. 

But  after  they  had  turned  backs, 

Yet  Tindail  men  they  turn'd  again, 
And  had  not  been  the  merchant  packs,' 

There  had  been  mae  of  Scotland  slain. 

But,  Jesu !  if  the  folks  were  fain 
To  put  the  bussing  on  their  thies ; 

And  so  they  fled,  wi'  a'  their  main, 
Down  ower  the  brae,  like  clogged  bees. 

Sir  Francis  Russel  ^  ta'en  was  there. 

And  hurt,  as  we  hear  men  rehearse ; 
Proud  Wallinton  7  was  wounded  sair, 


Albeit  he  be  a  Fennick  fierce. 

But  if  yewald  a  souldier  search, 
Among  them  a'  were  ta'en  that  night, 

Was  nane  sae  wordie  to  put  in  verse. 
As  Collingwood, '  that  courteous  knight. 

Young  Henry  Schafton,^  he  is  hurt ; 

A  souldier  shot  him  wi*  a  bow ; 
Scotland  has  cause  to  mak  great  sturt. 

For  laiming  of  the  Laird  of  Mow.  »* 

The  Laird's  Wat  did  weel  indeed; 
His  friends  stood  stoutlie  by  hirasell, 

With  little  Gladstain,  gude  in  need. 
For  Gretein  "  kend  na  gude  be  ill. 

The  Sheriffe  wanted  not  gude  will, 

Howbeit  he  might  not  fight  so  fast ; 
Beanjeddart,  Hundlie,  and  Hunthill, " 

Three,  on  they  laid  weel  at  the  last. 

Except  the  horsemen  of  the  guard, 
If  I  could  put  men  to  availe, 

None  stoutlier  stood  out  for  their  laird. 
Nor  did  the  lads  of  Liddisdail. 

But  little  harness  had  we  there ; 

But  auld  Badreule'^  had  on  a  jack, 
And  did  right  weel,  I  you  declare. 

With  all  his  Trumbills  at  his  back. 


(as  tbottg^i  me,)  and  not  nnlyke  (to  be  playn)  unto  a  masterless 

boande  booyliog  lo  t  hie  vtey,  when  he  hath  lost  blm  he  wayted 

Qpou,  »oiD  boopying,  sum  whistelyng,  and  mosl  wiih  crying,  a 

Berwyke!  a  Berwyke!  a  Fenwyke!  a  Fenwyke!  a  Bulmer  !  a 

Bulmar!  or  ao  ooiherwise  as  their  captein's  names  wear,  nefer 

iionde  those  tronhlous  and  dangerous  noyses  all  the  night  long. 

Tbef  sayd  ihey  did  it  to  fynd  out  iheir  captein  and  feliowes ;  but 

if  (he  fotdiours  of  our  oother  couotries  and  sheres  had  used  the 

aanie  maner,  in  that  case  we  shooid  have  oftymes  had  the  state  of 

oar  canipe  more  iyke  theootrage  ofa  dissolute  huntyng,  ihan  the 

4|aieC  of  a  wel  ordred  army."— Pattkn's  Account  ot Somerset' $ 

Expedition,   p.  It.^Apud   Daltell*8    Fragments,     Honest 

Fallen  proceeds,  with  great  prolixity,  to  prove.  Ihat  this  was  a 

custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  oliservauce ; 

and,  iSke  Fleellen,  declares,  *'  that  such  idle  pribble-prabbles  were 

cantrary  to  all  the  good  customs  and  disciplines  of  war."  Never- 

Ihcieai,  the  cuslom  of  crying  the  slogan*  or  ensenzie.  Is  often 

alluded  to  in  aU  our  ancient  histories  and  poems.    It  was  usually 

Ibe  name  of  the  clan,  or  place  of  rendezvous,  or  leader.    In  1355, 

the  EagUsh.  led  by  Thomas  of  Rosslyne.  and  William  Moubray, 

aasaolted  Aberdeen.    The  former  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 

onset;  and,  as  his  followers  were  pressing  forward,  shouting 

"Rossipnel  Rosslyne!"  "Cry  Moubray,"  said  the  expiring 

clilcClain;  ** Rosslyne  ia  gone!"    The  Highland  clans  had  also 

shcir  appropriate alogans.  The  Hacdonalds cried  Fiich,  (heather;) 

theMacpbersons,  Craig-Ubh;  the  Grants,  Craig-ElackU ;  and  Uie 

MacfarlaBes.  Loch^sl^y, 

*  Bisl,  etc.— TUl  once  his  anger  was  set  np. 

*  Gensje— Engine  of  war. 

3  Tbe  Seots,  on  this  occasion,  seem  to  have  bad  chiefly  fire- 
armt ;  tbe  Englbh  retaining  still  their  partiality  for  their  ancient 
weapon,  the  longbow.  It  also  appears,  by  a  letter  from  Uie  Duke 
at  Norfolk  to  Ceeil,  that  the  English  Borderers  were  nnskiirnl  in 
fire«rma,  or,  as  he  says,  ^*our  countrymen  be  not  so  conmyng 
wfih  siiots  as  I  woolde  wishe."-4ee  Muroin's  state  Papers^  vol. 
Lp.SI9. 

4  fCo/m— Arrows;  hitherto  absordly  printed  slain, 

*  Tbe  ballad-maker  here  ascribea  tbe  Tictory  lo  the  real  canse ; 
for  the  English  Borderers  dispersing  to  plunder  Uie  merchandise, 
esTC  tbe  opposite  party  time  to  recover  from  their  surprise.  It 
■fifmi  to  luvebeen  ninal  tor  travellhigmercbanu  to  attend  Border 


meetings,  although  one  would  have  thought  tbe  kind  of  company 
usually  assembled  there  might  have  deterred  them. 

6  This  genUeman  was  son  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  Warden 
of  the  East  Marches.  He  was,  at  this  time,  chamberlain  of  Ber- 
wick. He  was  afterwards  killed  in  a  fray  of  a  similar  nature,  at  a 
Border  meeting  between  the  same  Sir  John  Forster,  (father-in-law 
to  Russell)  and  Thomas  Ker  of  Fairnihurst,  A.  D.  f  5S5. 

7  Fenwick  of  Walllngton,  a  powerful  Northumbrian  chief. 

«  Sir  Cuthberi  Collingwood  of  Esslington.  Sheriff  of  Northum- 
berland, (he  lOlh  and  20ih  of  Elizabeth.  [The  late  gallant  Ad- 
miral Lord  Collingwood  was  of  this  family.]  Besides  these  genUe- 
men,  Jara,^  Ogle,  and  many  oilier  Northumluians  of  note,  were 
made  prisoners.  Sir  George  Heron,  of  Chipcluue  and  Ford,  was 
slain,  to  the  great  regret  of  both  parties,  being  a  man  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Scots  as  well  as  the  English.  When  Uie  prisoners 
were  brought  to  Morton,  at  Dalkeith,  and  among  other  presently 
received  flrom  him  some  Scotti»h  falcons,  one  of  his  train  observ- 
ed, (hat  the  Englbh  were  nobly  treated,  since  they  got  live  hawks 
for  dead  /i^ron^.— GodscrOPT. 

9  The  Shaftoes  are  ao  ancient  family  setUed  at  Bavlngton,  in 
Northumberland,  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.;  of  which  Sir  Goth- 
bert  Shaftoe,  Sheriff  of  NorUiomberiand  in  4795,  is  the  present 
representative. 

10  An  ancient  family  on  Uie  Borders.  The  lands  of  Mowe  are 
situated  upon  the  river  Bowmoni,  in  Roxburghshire.  The  family 
is  now  represented  by  William  Molle,  Esq,  of  Mains,  who  hu  re- 
stored tbe  ancient  spelling  of  the  name.  The  Laird  of  Mowe  here 
mentioned,  was  the  only  genUeman  of  note  killed  In  the  skirmish 
on  the  Scottish  side. 

>>  Graden.  a  family  of  Kers. 

'*  Dooglaaof  Beai^dart,  an  ancient  branch  of  thehonae  of  Ca- 
vers, possessing  property  near  the  Junction  of  the  Jed  and  Tevlot. 
irund/te.— Rutherford  of  Hundlie,  or  Hundalee.  situated,  on  the 
Jed  above  Jedburgh.  irtmiAt//.— The  old  tower  of  Hnnthill  wu 
situated  about  a  mile  above  Jedburgh.  It  was  the  patrimony  of 
an  ancient  fimily  of  Rotherfords.  1  suppose  tbe  person,  here 
meant,  to  be  tbe  same  who  is  renowned  in  traditfon  by  the  name 
of  the  coek  of  HunthUL  His  sons  were  ezeeuted  for  March- 
treason,  or  Border-theft,  along  with  the  Lairds  of  Corbet,  Greeo- 
head,  and  Overton,  A.  D.  ISSS.—Jobnstonb's  History^  p.  199. 

>3  Sir  Andrew  Tomboll  of  Bedmle,  npoo  Rule  Water.   This 
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Gude  Edderstane '  was  not  to  lack, 
Nor  Kirktoun,  Newton,  nob!e  men !  • 

Thir's  all  the  specials  I  of  speake, 
By  others  that  I  could  not  ken. ' 

Who  did  invent  that  day  of  play, 

We  need  not  fear  to  Ond  him  soon ; 
For  Sir  John  Forster,  I  dare  well  say, 

Made  us  this  noisome  afternoon. 

Not  that  I  speak  preceisHe  out, 
That  he  supposed  it  would  be  perril; 

But  pride,  and  breaking  out  of  feuid, 
Garr'd  Tindaill  lads  begin  the  quarrel.  ♦ 


KINMONT  WILLIE. 


RITO   BEFORE  FCBLItBED. 


In  the  following  rude  strains,  our  forefathers  com- 
memorated one  of  the  last  and  most  gallant  achieve- 
ments performed  upon  the  Border.  The  Editor,  in 
place  of  the  extract  from  Bishop  Spottiswoode's  His- 
tory of  the  Church,  is  enabled,  from  a  manuscript 
of  the  period,  the  property  of  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Shawfield,  to  give  a  more  minute  detail  of  this  ce- 
lebrated exploit.  The  MS.  contains  many  curious 
articles  relating  to  the  Highlands  and  Borders,  ar- 
ranged in  a  miscellaneous  order.  They  appear  to 
have  been  a  collection  made  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting Archbishop  Spottiswoode  in  compiling  his 
work. 

*<RBL4TI0B  or  TBE  MiflBI  OF  SlJIPBISUIIO  OP  TU  CiSTILI.  OP 
CUBLILb,  BT  TIB  LOBO  OP  BUCCLEDGB,  IB  TAB  LiTBB  EBD  OP 
Q.  SUS4BKTB*8  RBIBBB.     (ARUO  1586.) 

"Thair  was  for  the  tyme  Warden  of  the  West 
Marches  of  England,  for  the  Queene,  the  Lord 
Scroope;^  and  for  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Buccleugh 
had  the  charge  of  Liddisdaii ;  the  deputies  of  these 
two  olGcers  having  met  at  a  day  at  trewis,  as  the 
custome  was,  (when  either  the  Wardens,  in  regard 
of  their  princes  service,  or  thair  ain  private  distrac- 
tioDoes,  could  not  meittthameselfOs,  or  thematteris 
to  be  redresstt  was  bot  ordinarie,)  the  place  of  thair 


meiting  was  at  the  Dayholme  of  Kershoup,  quhaire 
a  burne  divides  England  from  Scotland,  and  Liddis- 
daill  from  Bewcastle.  Thair  met  for  the  Lord  of 
Buccleugh,  Robert  *50tt  of  Hanyng;  and  for  thf 
LordScroope,  Mr.  Salkeld,  a  gentleman  of  that  west 
wardanrie,  that  was  his  deputie  for  the  tyme.  Thair 
was  mutuall  truce  taken,  and  intimation  be  sound  of 
trumpett,  and  proclaniation  in  thair  Majesties  names, 
to  the  trouppes  on  both  sydes,  befoir  thair  meiting, 
as  the  custome  was:  wherefore  the  meltings  war 
called  dayes  of  trewis,  seeing  tliairthrow  pairties  on 
baithe  sydes,  that  otherwise  were  under  deidlie  feid 
and  quarrel,  did  usuallie,  in  peace  and  assurance, 
meit  and  doe  thair  busines,  one  besyde  another, 
and  conversed  mutuallie  and  in  assurance  with  such 
as  they  had  occasion  withall*,  upon  the  truce  taken, 
the  officers  or  deputies  keipt  thair  meitting,  made 
mutuall  redress  of  such  wrongs  as  had  occurred  be- 
fore that  tyme,  and  sunderit  in  verie  good  termes, 
ether  par  tie  returning  homewards.  Be  the  way  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  tenor  of  such  trewis  as 
usuallie  were  taken  betuixt  the  wardaines  or  thair 
deputies  in  the  princes  names  buir,  That  upon  paine 
of  death  presently  to  be  executed,  all  persones  what- 
soever that  came  to  these  meitings,  sould  be  saifefra 
any  proceiding  or  present  occasioun,  from  the  tyme 
of  meiting  of  the  wardens  or  thair  deputies,  till  the 
nixt  day  at  the  sun  rysing;  within  such  space  it  wes 
presupposed  that  every  persone  that  came  thair  might 
be  returned  to  thair  houses ;  for  other  wayes,  where 
at  theiff  meitings  ther  war  usuallie  manie  pairties 
that  war  under  feid  and  quarrall  ane  with  another, 
the  strongest  syde  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  the  other,  if  the  grudge  had  beine  be- 
tuixt the  wardanes ;  or  the  strongest  of  the  particu- 
lar pairties  of  ether  syde  might,  seing  the  weiknes 
of  tlie  other  there,  in  his  returne  homewards  towards 
his  hous,  fra  the  great  troupe  had  sunderit,  upon 
any  intelligence,  have  taken  the  occasioun  of  revenge 
by  putting  himselfe  in  his  way.  Now  this  treuce, 
being  thus  wayes  parted,  and  the  busines  done  by 
the  deputies  that  they  met  for,  there  was  one  called 
Wiiliame  Armstronge  of  Kyninmouth,  Scottisman, 
and  a  Borderer,  in  companie  with  the  Scottish  de- 
putie, whom  against  some  of  the  English  had  quarell, 


oM  laint  was  to  notorloat  a  thief,  that  the  principal  gentlemen 
of  the  clans  of  Hnmti  and  Kerr  reAised  to  sign  a  bond  of  alliance, 
to  whldi  be,  with  the  TornbolU  and  HoUierrords,  was  a  party ; 
alleging  that  Ibeir  proposed  alMea  had  stolen  Home  of  Weddei^ 
harn'a  ca*tle.  The  aaUuNitr  of  Morton,  however,  compelled 
them  to  digest  the  arTront.  The  debate  (and  a  curious  one  it  is) 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  Godscbopt,  toU  i.  p.  S2l .  The  Ruther- 
fords  became  more  lawless  after  having  been  deprived  of  the 
ooantenaoce  of  the  court,  for  slaying  tbe  nephew  of  Forman, 
ArGhbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  bad  attempted  to  carry  off  tbe 
hetressoT  Rutherford.  This  lady  was  afterwards  married  to  James 
Stnart  of  Traquair,  son  to  James,  Earl  of  Bacban.  according  to  a 
papal  bull,  dated  9th  November,  4004.  By  tbis  lady  a  great  estate 
In  TtvSotdale  (ell  to  the  family  of  Traqoalr,  whkh  was  sold  by 
James,  Karl  of  Traquair,  Lord  Hlgb-Treasarer  of  Scotland,  in 
ooDseqnenoe  of  Uie  pecuniary  dUficnlties  to  wMch  bo  was  redoced, 
by  hit  loytl  exertions  In  favour  of  Charles  1. 
i  An  ancient  family  of  Rolherfards ;  1  believe,  bidced,  Hm  most 


ancient  now  extant.  The  fimily  Is  represented  by  John  Ruther- 
ford, Esq.  of  EdgersUne.  His  seat  Is  about  three  miles  distant 
from  tbe  field  of  battle. 

•  Kirktoun.—the  parish  of  Kirktoun  belonged,  I  beHeve.  abont 
this  time,  to  abranch  of  (he  Cavers  family ;  but  Kirkton  otSCewari- 
field  is  mentioned  In  ilie  list  of  Border  clans  in  I507.  Newton,^ 
Tbis  Is  probably  Grinyslaw  of  LiUle  !Sewton,  mentioned  Id  the 
uid  roll  of  Border  clans. 

3  TAir's—Thesc  are.    iry— Besldee. 

4  In  addition  to  whit  has  been  said  of  the  ferodly  of  the  Redes- 
dale  and  Tyiiedale  men,  may  be  noflced  a  by-law  of  the  Incor- 
porated Merchant-adventurers  of  Newcastle,  in  4564.  which,  al- 
leging evil  repute  of  thete  districts  far  Ihefls  and  felonies,  enacts, 
that  no  apprentices  shall  be  Uken  *' proceeding  itwn  such  leude 
and  wicked  progenitors.**  This  law,  tbongh  In  desnetade,  subsist- 
ed unUI  4771. 

s  [  Thomas,  Lord  Scroope,  of  Bolton,  wu  appointed  Warden  of 
these  Marches  10  4806] 
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as  was  alledgeit,  who,  being  sunderit  from  that  de- 
putie,  and  ryding  homewards,  his  way  coming  down 
Liddisdail,  the  which  was  at  that  pairt  dyvidit  from 
England  by  a  river  easilie  passable,  called  Liddeli, 
and  the  Inglish  deputie  balding  his  way  down  the 
Inglisb  syde,  and  within  a  myle  of  the  utheris  way, 
those  who  had  the  quarrell  against  hym,  (as  after* 
wards  the  deputie  of  England  for  his  excuse  did  pre- 
tend,) seing  him  ryding  on  his  ways  bot  with  tliree 
or  four  in  companie,  and  lyming  for  na  harme,  as 
that  day  fell,  they  brake  a  chace  of  more  than  200 
men  out  of  the  English  trayne,  chases  the  said  Wm. 
of  Kininmonth  more  than  3  or  4  myles,  comes  to 
him,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  brings  him  back  to  the 
deputie,  thinking  lo  doe  good  service  by  the  seizing 
of  such  an  offendar,  causit  brek  the  truce,  himself 
carried  him  away  with  him  prisoner  to  the  castell  of 
Cairlell.    Whereupon,  seeing  the  samyne  was  done 
to  the  plaine  breache  of  the  trewes,  the  Lord  of 
Buccleugh,  as  the  Kingis  officer,  did  wreat  unto 
Mr.  Salkeld,  the  deputie  of  England,  immediatlie  in 
absence  of  the  Lord  Scroop,  for  the  redress  thairof. 
Mr.  Salkeld  by  his  anser  did  excuise  himselfe,  and  re- 
fer the  maitter  to  the  Lord  Scroop,  warden,  who  for 
the  tyme  was  at  a  hous  of  his  owin  in  the  countrey. 
The  Lord  Scroop  thereupon  was  written  unto  in  the 
samyne  sence  by  the  Lord  of  Buccleugh,  to  wit,  for 
tlie  setting  the  prisoner  at  libertie  without  condition 
or  bond,  seing  be  was  unlawfuUie  taken,  and  conse- 
quentUe  to  the  tuitch  of  the  king.    It  was  ansered, 
that  be  could  do  nothing  ther  anent,  seing  it  was  so 
hapned,  and  be  reason  that  the  prisoner  was  such  a 
malefactor,  without  the  privitie  of  the  Queue  and 
couflsall  of  England  :  so  as  his  anser  tending  to  the 
delay  of  the  matter,  the  Lord  Buccleugh  being  loath 
to  informe  the  Kinge  of  the  maitter  least  the  samyn 
might  have  bred  some  mistaking  betueen  the  princes, 
he  made  tryell  for  Mr.  Robert  Bowis,  then  resident 
ambassador  for  the  Queen  in  Scotland;  who,  upon 
bis  desire  and  informatioun,  wrote  furiouslie  unto 
the  Lord  Scroope  for  the  redress  of  the  maitter,  and 
that  the  oiaitter  sould  come  to  no  farther  heariug. 
Nothing  was  done  nor  anserit  till  a  purpose  never- 
theless, nether  upon  the  Kingis  his  masters  awin 
instance  towards  the  warden,  by  the  ambassador  of 
England  first,  and  afterwards  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land by  his  Majesties  selfe.    Whereupon  the  Lord 
of  Buccleugh,  being  the  Kings  officer,  and  fynding 
his  Majesties  honour  tuitched  so  apparentlie  to  the 
world,  be  did  resolve  himselfe  to  seik  the  reliefe  of 
the  prisoner  by  the  meanes  whereby  it  was  per- 
formeit,  and  tliat  with  such  foirsight  and  regaird  as 
could  be,  that  through  any  rigorous  circumstance  of 
the  actioun,  in  regaird  of  the  place  quhairin  he  was 
keipit,  the  samyne  sould  breid  no  greater  jarr  be- 
tuixt  the  princes  then  mearlie  that  which  was  to  grow 
from  the  simple  reliefe  of  a  prisoner  unlawfullie 
taken.    And  for  such  purpose   the  Lord  of  Buc- 
cleugh, upon  intelligence  that  the  Castle  of  Cairleill, 
where  the  prisoner  was  keept,  was  surpriseable,  and 
of  the  meanes,  by  sending  some  persons  of  trust  to 


view  a  postern  gaitt,  and  to  measure  the  height  of  the 
wall  very  closely,  he  did  immediately  draw  togither 
300  horse,  assured  the  place  of  meeting  ane  hour  be- 
fore sunset  at  the  toure  of  Mortoune,  the  which  is 
10  myles  from  Cairleill,  and  upon  the  water  of  Sark, 
in  the  Debateahle  Land,  quhair  he  had  preparatioun 
of  tedders  for  scaleing  the  castle  wall,  and  other  in- 
struments of  iron  for  breking  through  the  wall  and 
foirceing  of  gaites,  if  neid  had  beine.  The  troupe 
being  assembled  at  the  place,  he  marcbeth  forwards, 
and  entreth  English  ground  within  six  miles  of  Cair- 
leill, and  passeth  the  water  of  Esk,  quhair  the  Gra- 
bames  did  inhabite,  at  the  falling  of  the  night.  Fra 
he  entred  English  ground,  the  order  was  thus :  ther 
was  sent  some  few  horsmen  before,  all  the  way,  to 
discover,  and  they  were  seconded  by  40  or  50  horse 
in  case  of  any  encounter;  there  was  nixt  them  the 
ledders  carrying  two  and  two  upon  a  horse,  and 
horses  carrying  the  other  instruments  mentionate 
befoir;  and,  last  of  all,  himselfe  with  the  reste  of 
the  troupe.  He  marched  on  in  this  order,  and  pass- 
eth the  water  of  Eden  about  two  hours  before  day, 
at  the  Stoniebank  beneath  Carleill  brig,  the  water 
being  at  the  tyme,  threugh  raines  that  had  fallen, 
Weill  thick ;  he  comes  to  the  Sacray,  a  plaine  place 
under  the  toune  and  castell,  and  halts  upon  the  syde 
of  a  litle  water  or  burne  that  they  call  Caday.  There 
he  makes  about  80  men  to  light  from  their  horses, 
took  the  ledders  to  be  set  to  the  wall,  and  assayes, 
whilst  the  sentinels  warns  the  top  of  the  wall  above 
thame,  looking  over,  and  crying  and  speaking  ane  to 
another;  but  that  it  happened  to  fall  to  be  very  dark 
in  the  hindnight,  and  a  litle  mistie.  The  ledders 
proved  too  short  thro*  the  error  of  thame  quba  bad 
bene  sent  to  measure  the  wall,  and  could  not  reach 
the  top  of  tlie  wall ;  and  then  order  was  given  to 
make  use  of  the  other  instruments  that  were  caried, 
for  opening  the  wall  a  little,  hard  by  the  posterne, 
the  which  being  set  in  the  way,  the  Lord  of  Buc- 
cleugh seing  the  mater  was  likelie  to  succeed  well, 
and  that  no  discoverie  was,  did  retier  himselfe  for 
the  suretie  of  thame  that  he  had  set  on  the  castell 
against  the  forceing  of  the  toun,  and  so  pat  himselfe 
and  the  horsemen  betwixt  the  posterne  of  the  castell 
and  the  nixt  port  of  the  toune,  upon  the  plaine  field, 
to  assure  the  retreat  of  his  awin  from  the  castell 
againe,  wha  were  sent  also  in  such  competent  num- 
ber as  was  knowne  to  be  able  to  master  thame  that 
was  within,  upon  their  entrie;  quba  did  thereupon 
also  correspond  upon  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
with  a  cry  and  noyse,  tlie  more  to  confirme  his  awne 
that  ware  gone  upon  the  castell,  and  to  terrific  both 
castell  and  toune  by  ane  imaginatioun  of  a  greater 
force.  They  enter  the  castell,  the  first  of  thame 
single,  by  the  overture  tiiat  was  made,  and  than 
brake  oppen  immediatelie  the  posterne  with  such 
instruments  as  was  fitt  to  raak  passage  to  the  greater 
number.  Thair  did  occur  to  theme,  at  their  firste 
entrie,  allannerlie  the  watchmen  or  sentinells,  and 
some  others  after  upon  the  alarm,  with  the  weapons 
they  liad.    Bot  after  they  were  put  back  and  scat- 
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tered,  the  rest  that  was  within  doors  hairing  the 
noyse  of  the  trumpet  within,  and  that  the  castell  was 
entered,  and  the  noyse  of  others  without,  both  the 
Lord  Scroope  himselfe  and  his  deputy  Salkeld  being 
thair  with  the  garrisone  and  his  awin  retinew,  did 
keip  thamselffis  close.  The  prisoner  was  taken  out 
of  the  hous  quhair  he  was  keiped,  the  which  was 
knowne  to  the  Lord  of  Buccleuch,  his  sending  a 
woman  upon  pretext  the  day  befoir  to  visile  the  pri- 
soner, quha  reporting  quhat  place  he  was  keiped  in, 
ther  lacked  not  persones  enough  thaire  that  knew 
all  the  rewmes  thaire,  and  so  went  directlie  after  the 
rencounter  with  the  watchmen,  and  sum  other  with 
them  that  came  to  the  alarum  to  the  place,  and 
brought  him  furth,  and  so  be  the  posterne  gat  away; 
some  other  prisoners  were  brought  out  that  were 
taken  in  the  rancounter,  the  which  were  presentlie 
returned  into  the  casteli  againe  by  the  Lord  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  and  any  uther  spoylle  or  butting  also  hin- 
derit,  that  not  so  much  as  any  uther  doore  that  was 
opin  within  the  casteli  was  entered  but  that  quhair 
the  prisoner  was,  the  which  was  broken  up;  nor 
uther  that  was  shut  so  much  as  knocket  at,  tho'  they 
that  enterit  might  have  taken  prisoners  the  warden 
and  all  the  prisoners  that  was  there,  and  made  prey 
of  the  haiil  guids,  seing  they  war  maisters  of  the 
casteli;  such  was  the  reguard  of  the  Lord  of  Buc- 
cleuglie,  and  the  strict  order  that  he  gave,  being 
present  himselfe,  that  he  walde  not  have  any  cir- 
cumstance to  fall  out  in  that  action,  in  sua  farr  as  it 
could  have  bene  eschewed,  that  could  have  given  the 
least  cause  of  offence  either  to  the  King  his  master 
or  to  the  late  Queen.  By  which  bringing  furth  of 
the  prisoner  the  toun  and  castell  was  in  a  grcDat  fear 
and  alarum,  and  was  a  putting  of  thameselfOs  in 
armes;  drums  war  beattlng,  belles  ringing,  and 
bealles  put  on  the  top  of  the  castell  to  warne  the 
couDtrie.  The  day  was  brokin,  and  so  the  inter- 
pryse  having  so  weill  succeidit,  the  Lord  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  after  that  these  [that]  went  upon  the  castell, 
and  the  prisoner,  were  reteired  and  horsed,  marched 
close  by  the  Sarkage  againe  to  the  river  at  the  Stai- 
niebank;  whereupon  the  alarum  in  the  castell  and 
toune,  some  were  assembled  in  the  farre  syde  in  the 
passage;  and  so  having  to  that  tyme  retiered  himselfe 
close  and  without  any  noyse  from  the  castell,  he 
causit  sound  up  his  trumpet  befoir  he  tuik  the  river, 
it  being  both  mistie  and  dark,  though  the  day  was 
brokin,  to  the  end  both  to  encourage  his  owne,  and 
to  let  thame  that  war  abyding  him  upon  the  passage 
know  that  he  luikit  for  and  was  [ready]  to  receave  any 
diarge  that  they  sould  offer  him;  quhairupon  they 
made  choyse  to  luik  to  him  and  give  him  way,  and 
not  adventure  upon  so  doubtfull  ane  event  with  him, 
wba  behoved  to  reteire  him  liomewards,  and  not 
living  thaire,  if  he  could  choyse,  after  such  an  useage 
sf  his  hoist.  So  having  past  the  river,  the  day  began 
to  grow  light,  and  he  did  reteire  himselfe  in  order 


throw  the  Grahames  of  Esk  and  Levin,  and  came 
back  to  Scottis  ground  at  about  two  hours  after  sno- 
rysing,  and  so  homewards." 

The  consequences  of  the  enterprise  are  thus  men- 
tioned by  Spottiswoode : — 

"This  fell  out  the  13th  of  April,  1596.  The 
Queen  of  England,  having  notice  sent  her  of  what 
was  done,  stormed  not  a  little.  One  of  her  chief 
castles  surprised,  a  prisoner  taken  forth  of  the  hands 
of  the  warden,  and  carried  away,  so  far  within  Eng- 
land, she  esteemed  a  great  affront.  The  lieger,'  Mr. 
Bowes,  in  a  frequent  convention  kept  at  Edinburgh, 
the  22d  of  May,  did,  as  he  was  charged,  in  a  long 
oration,  aggravate  the  hcinousness  of  the  fact,  con- 
cluding that  peace  could  not  longer  continue  betwixt 
the  two  realms,  unless  Bacleuch  were  delivered  in 
England,  to  be  punished  at  the  Queen's  pleasure. 
Bacleuch  compearing,  and  charged  with  the  feet, 
made  answer, — *That  he  went  not  into  England 
with  intention  to  assault  any  of  the  Queen's  houses, 
or  to  do  wrong  to  any  of  her  subjects,  but  only  to 
relieve  a  subject  of  Scotland  unlawfully  taken,  and 
more  unlawfully  detained;  that,  in  the  time  of  a  ge- 
neral assurance,  in  a  day  of  truce,  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner against  all  order,  neither  did  he  attempt  bis 
relief  till  redress  was  refused;  and  that  he  bad  car- 
ried the  business  in  such  a  moderate  manner,  as  do 
hostility  was  committed,  nor  the  least  verong  offered 
to  any  within  the  castle ;  yet  was  he  content,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  treaties  observed  betwixt  the  tw& 
realms,  when  as  mutual  injuries  were  alleged,  to  be 
tried  by  the  commissioners  that  it  should  please  their 
Majesties  to  appoint,  and  submit  himself  to  that 
which  they  should  decern.'— The  convention,  esteem- 
ing the  answer  reasonable,  did  acquaint  the  ambas- 
sador therewith,  and  offered  to  send  commissioners 
to  the  Borders,  with  all  diligence,  to  treat  with  such 
as  the  Queen  should  be  pleased  to  appoint  for  her 
part. 

**  But  she,  not  satisfied  with  the  answer,  refused 
to  appoint  any  commissioners ;  whereupon  thecoancU 
of  England  did  renew  the  complaint  in  July  there- 
after; and  the  business  being  of  new  agitated,  it  was 
resolved  of  as  before,  and  that  the  same  should  be 
remitted  to  the  trial  of  commissioners ;  the  King  pro- 
testing, 'that  he  might,  with  great  reason,  crave  the 
delivery  of  Lord  Scroope,  for  the  injury  committed  by 
his  deputy,  it  being  less  favourable  to  take  a  prisoner, 
than  relieve  him  that  is  unlawfully  taken ;  yet,  for 
the  continuing  of  peace,  he  would  forbear  to  do  it, 
and  omit  nothing,  on  his  part,  that  could  be  desired, 
either  in  equity,  or  by  the  laws  of  friendship.' — The 
Borders,  in  the  meantime,  making  daily  incursions 
one  upon  another,  filled  all  their  parts  with  trouble, 
the  English  being  continually  put  to  the  worse ;  neither 
were  they  made  quiet,  till,  for  satisfying  the  Queen, 
the  Laird  of  Bacleuch  was  first  committed  in  St.  An- 
drews, and  afterwards  entered  in  England,  where 
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he  remained  not  long." '— Spottiswoode's  History 
of  Ike  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  414,  416,  Ed.  1677. 

Scott  of  Satcbells,  in  the  extraordinary  poetical 
performance,  which  be  has  been  pleased  to  entitle  A 
History  of  the  Name  of  Scott,  (published  1688,)  dwells, 
with  great  pleasure,  upon  this  gallant  achievement, 
at  which,  it  would  seem,  his  father  had  been  present. 
He  also  mentions,  that  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch  em- 
ployed the  services  of  the  younger  sons  and  brothers 
only  of  bis  clan,  lest  the  name  should  have  been 
weakened  by  the  landed  men  incurring  forfeiture. 
But  he  adds,  that  three  gentlemen  of  estate  insisted 
upon  attending  their  chief,  notwithstanding  this  pro- 
hibition. These  were,  the  Lairds  of  Harden  and 
Commonside,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  the  Stobbs,  a 
relation  of  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch,  and  ancestor  to 
the  present  Sir  William  Elliot,  Bart.  In  many  things 
Satcbells  agrees  with  the  ballads  current  in  his  time, 
from  which,  in  all  probability,  he  derived  most  of 
his  information  as  to  past  events,  and  IVom  which 
he  sometimes  pirates  whole  verses,,  as  noticed  in  the 
annotations  upon  the  Raid  of  the  Reidsmre,  In  the 
present  instance,  he  mentions  the  prisoner's  large 
spurs,  (alluding  to  the  fetters,)  and  some  other  little 
incidents  noticed  in  the  ballad,  which  were,  there- 
fore, probably  well  known  in  his  days. 

All  contemporary  historians  unite  in  extolling  the 
deed  itself  as  the  rooet  daring  and  well-conducted 
achievement  of  that  age.  ^'  Audax  facinus,  cum  tno- 
dica  manu,  in  urbe  mcmibus  et  multitudine  oppida- 
norum  munita,  et  ccUlida  audacice,  vix  ullo  obsisti 
inodo  potuit.'' — Johnstoni  Historia,  Ed,  AmstceU 
p,  21S.  Birrel,  in  bis  gossiping  way,  says,  the  ex- 
pioit  was  performed  ^^  with  shouting  and  crying,  and 
sound  of  trumpet,  puttand  the  said  toun  and  countrie 
in  sic  ane  fray,  that  the  like  of  sic  ane  wassaladge 
was  never  done  ^'nee  the  memory  of  man,  no  not  in 
Wallace  dayis."— Bibbel's  Diary,  April  6,  1596. 
This  good  old  citizen  of  Edinburgh  also  mentions  an- 
other incident,  which  I  think  proper  to  insert  here, 
lK>th  as  relating  to  the  personages  mentioned  in  the 
following  ballad,  and  as  tending  to  show  the  light  in 
which  the  men  of  the  Border  were  regarded,  even  at 
this  late  period,  by  their  fei  low-subjects.  The  author 
is  talking  of  the  King's  return  to  Edinburgh,  after  the 
disgrace  which  he  had  sustained  there,  during  the 
riot  excited  by  the  seditious  ministers,  on  Decem- 
ber 17, 1596.  Proclamation  had  been  made,  that  the 
Earl  of  Mar  should  keep  the  West  Port,  Lord  Seaton 
the  Metber-Bow,  and  Buccleuch,  witli  sundry  others, 
the  High  Gate.  *'*'  Upon  the  nKnrn  at  this  time,  and 
befoir  this  day,  there  was  ^e  grate  rumour  and  word 
among  the  tounes-men,  that  the  Kinges  M.  sould  send 
in  Will  Kinmonde,  the  common  thieffv,  and  so  many 
southlande  men  as  sould  spuiyie  the  toun  of  Edin- 
burgh.   Upon  the  whilk,  the  haill  merchants  tuik 


their  hail  gear  out  of  their  buith^  or  chops,  and  tran- 
sports the  same  to  the  strongest  hous  that  was  in 
the  toune,  and  remained  in  the  said  hous,  thair,  with 
thameselGs,  thair  servants,  and  luiking  for  nothing  bdt 
that  thaye  sould  have  been  all  spulyeit.  Sic  lyke  the 
hail  craftsmen  and  commons  convenit  themselfis, 
their  best  guidis,  as  it  wer  ten  or  twelve  householdea 
in  ane,  whilk  wes  the  strongest  hous,  and  might  be 
best  kepit  from  spuilyeing  or  burning,  with  hagbut, 
pistolet,  and  other  sic  armour,  as  might  best  defend 
themselfis.  Judge,  gentil  reader,  giff  tl;iis  was 
playing."  The  fear  of  the  Borderers  being  thus  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  contumacious  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh, James  obtained  a  quiet  hearing  for  one  of  his 
favourite  orisons,  or  harangues,  and  was  finally  en- 
abled to  prescribe  terms  to  his  fanatic  metropolis^ 
Good  discipline  was,  however,  maintained  by  the 
chiefs  upon  this  occasion ;  although  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants  were  but  too  well  grounded,  considering 
what  had  happened  in  Stirling  ten  years  before,  when 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  attended  by  Home,  Buccleudi, 
and  other  Border  chieftains,  marched  thither  to  re- 
move the  Earl  of  Arran  from  the  King's  councils :  the 
town  was  miserably  pillaged  by  the  Borderers,  par- 
ticularly by  a  party  of  Armstrongs,  under  this  very 
Kinmont  Willie,  who  not  only  made  prey  of  horses 
and  cattle,  but  even  of  the  very  iron  grating  of  the 
windows.— Johnstoni  HtXorta,  p.  102,  Ed.Amstal. 
— Moyse's  Memoirs,  p.  100. 

The  renown  of  Kinmont  Willie  is  not  surprising, 
since,  in  1587,  the  apprehending  that  freebooter,  and 
Robert  Maxwell,  natural  brother  to  the  Lord  Max- 
well, was  the  main,  but  unaccomplished,  object  of  a 
royal  expedition  to  Dumfries.    Rex.  .  .  .  Robertum 

Maxmllium et  Gulielmmm  Armstrangum 

Kinmonthum  latrodniis  intestinis  extemisque  fa- 
mosum,  conquiri  jubet.  Missi  e  ministerio  regio  qui 
per  aspera  loca  vitabundos  persequuntur,  magnoque 
incommodo  afficiunt.  At  illi  latebris  aut  silvis  se 
eitpiunr."— Johnstoni  Historic,  p.  188.  About 
this  time,  it  is  possible  that  Kinmont  Willie  may 
have  held  some  connexion  with  the  Maxwells,  though 
afterwards  a  retainer  to  Buccleuch,  the  enemy  of  that 
tribe.  At  least,  the  Editor  finds,  that,  in  a  bond  of 
manrent,  granted  by  Simon  Elliot  of  Whytheuch,  in 
Liddesdale,  to  Lord  Maxwell,  styled  therein  Earl  of 
Morton,  dated  February  28,  1599,  William  Arm- 
strong, called  Will  of  Kinmond^  appears  as  a  wit- 
ness.—Syme's  MSS.  According  to  Satcbells,  this 
freebooter  was  descended  of  Johne  Armstrong  of  Gil- 
nockie.  (See  Ballad,  p.  392  vol.  i.) — Est  injuvencis,  est 
el  in  equis,  patrum  virtus.  In  fact,  his  rapacity  made 
his  very  name  proverbial.  Mas  James  Mel  vine,  in 
urging  reasons  against  subscribing  the  act  of  su- 
premacy, in  1584,  asks  ironically,  ^' Who  shall  take 
order  with  vice  and  wickedness?    The  court  and 


•  The  Bisbop  is,  in  this  last  particular,  raUier  iDaccurate.  Biic- 
deacb  was  imlecd  delivered  into  England,  but  this  was  done  in 
coQseiiiience  of  the  Judgment  of  commissioners  of  both  natioosi 


who  met  at  Berwiclc  the  same  year.  And  his  delivery  took  place, 
less  on  account  of  the  raid  of  Carlisle,  than  of  a  second  exploit  of 
the  same  nature,  to  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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bishops?  As  well  as  Martine  Elliot,  and  Will  of 
Kinmont,  with  stealing  upon  the  Borders !  "—Gal- 
SBB^OOD,  p.  168. 

This  affair  of  Kinmont  Willie  was  not  the  only  oc- 
casion upon  which  the  undaunted  keeper  of  Liddesdale 
gave  offence  to  the  haughty  Elizabeth.  For,  even 
before  this  business  was  settled,  certain  of  the  Eng- 
lish Borderers  having  invaded  Liddesdale,  and  wasted 
the  country,  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch  retaliated  the  in- 
jury by  a  raid  into  England,  in  which  be  not  only 
brought  off  much  spoil,  but  apprehended  thirty-six  of 
tbe  Tynedale  thieves,  all  of  whom  he  put  to  death.— 
Spottiswoode,  p.  450.  How  highly  the  Queen  of 
England's  resentment  blazed  on  this  occasion,  maybe 
judged  from  the  preface  to  her  letter  to  Bowes,  then 
her  ambassador  in  Scotland.  *^  I  wonder  how  base- 
minded  that  King  thinks  me,  that,  with  patience,  I  can 
digest  this  dishonourable  *******.  Let  him  know, 
therefore,  that  I  will  have  satisfaction,  or  else*****." 
These  broken  words  of  ire  are  inserted  betwixt  the 
subscription  and  the  address  of  the  letter.— Rymee, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  318.  Indeed,  so  deadly  was  the  resent- 
ment of  the  English,  on  account  of  the  affronts  put 
upon  them  by  this  formidable  chieftain,  that  there 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  plan  formed  (not,  as 
was  alleged,  without  Elizabeth's  privity)  to  assassi- 
nate Buccleuch.— Rymeb,  vol.  xvi.  p.  107.  The  matter 
was  at  length  arranged  by  the  commissioners  of  both 
nations  in  Berwick,  by  whom  it  was  agreed  that  de- 
linquents should  be  delivered  up  on  both  sides,  and 
that  the  chiefs  themselves  should  enter  into  ward  in 
the  opposite  countries  till  these  were  given  up,  and 
pledges  granted  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the 
quiet  of  the  Borders.  Buccleuch  and  Sir  Robert  Ker 
of  Cessford  (ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe)  ap- 
pear to  have  struggled  hard  against  complying  with 
this  regulation ;  so  much  so,  that  it  required  all  James's 
authority  to  bring  to  order  these  two  powerful  chiefs. 
— Rymer,  vol.  xvi.  p.  322.— Spottiswoode,  p.  448. 
— Carey's  Memoirs,  p.  131,  et  sequen. — When  at 
length  they  appeared,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
themselves  up  to  be  warded  at  Berwick,  an  incident 
took  place,  which  nearly  occasioned  a  revival  of  the 
deadly  feud  which  formerly  subsisted  between  the 
Scotts  and  the  Kers.  Buccleuch  had  chosen,  for  his 
guardian,  during  his  residence  in  England,  Sir  Wil- 


liam Selby,  master  of  the  ordnance  at  Berwick,  and 
accordingly  gave  himself  into  his  hands.  Sir  Robert 
Ker  was  about  to  do  the  same,  when  a  pistol  was 
discharged  by  one  of  his  retinue,  and  the  cry  of  treason 
was  raised.  Had  not  the  Earl  of  Home  been  present, 
with  a  party  of  IVf ersemen,  to  preserve  order,  a  dread- 
ful tumult  would  probably  have  ensued.  As  it  was, 
the  English  commissioners  returned  in  dismay  to 
Berwick,  much  disposed  to  wreak  their  displeasure 
on  Buccleuch ;  and  he,  on  his  side,  mortally  offended 
with  Cessford,  by  whose  means,  as  he  conceived,  be 
had  been  placed  in  circumstances  of  so  much  danger. 
Sir  Robert  Ker,  however,  appeased  all  parties,  by  d^ 
livering  himself  up  to  ward  in  England ;  on  which  oc- 
casion he  magnanimously  choose  for  his  guardian  Sir 
Robert  Carey,  Deputy-warden  of  the  East  IVIarcbes, 
notwithstanding  various  causes  of  animosity  which 
existed  betwixt  them.  The  hospitality  of  Carey 
equalled  the  generous  conOdence  of  Cessford,  and  a 
firm  friendship  was  the  consequence. '  Buccleuch 
appears  to  have  remained  in  England  from  October, 
4697,  till  February,  1598.— Johnstoni  HislariA, 
p.  231.— Spottiswoode,  ui  supra.  According  to 
ancient  family  tradition,  Buccleuch  was  presented  to 
Elizabeth,  who,  with  her  usual  rough  and  peremptory 
address,  demanded  of  him,  '*  how  he  dared  to  under- 
take an  enterprise  so  desperate  and  presumptuous?" 
— ^^What  is  it,"  answered  the  undaunted  chieftain, 
'^  what  is  it  that  a  man  dares  not  do? **  Elizabeth, 
struck  with  the  reply,  turned  to  a  lord  in  wailing; 
^'  With  ten  thousand  such  men,"  said  she,  ^^  our  bro- 
ther of  Scotland  might  shake  the  firmest  throne  of 
Europe.'*  Luckily,  perhaps,  for  the  murderess  of 
Queen  Mary,  James's  talents  did  not  lie  that  way. 

The  articles,  settled  by  the  commissioners  at  Ber- 
wick, were  highly  favourable  to  the  peace  of  the  Bor- 
der. They  may  be  seen  at  large  in  the  Border  Lam, 
p.  103 .  By  article  sixth,  all  wardens  and  keepers  are 
discharged  from  seeking  reparation  of  injuries,  is 
the  ancient  hostile  mode  of  riding,  or  causing  to  ride, 
in  warlike  manner  against  the  opposite  March;  and 
that  under  the  highest  penalty,  unless  authorized  by 
a  warrant  under  the  hand  of  their  Sovereign.  The 
mention  of  the  word  keeper  alludes  obviously  to  tbe 
above-mentioned  reprisals,  made  by  Buccleuch,  in  the 
capacity  of  keeper  of  Liddesdale. 


I  Soch  traits  of  generosity  iltominate  the  dark  period  of  which 
we  treat  Carey's  conduct  on  this  occasion  almost  atones  for  the 
co\d  and  unfeeling  policy  with  which  he  watched  the  closing  mo- 
ments of  his  benefactress,  Elizaiieth,  Impatient  till  remorse  and 
8um)w  should  extort  her  last  sigh,  that  he  might  lay  Ihe  foundation 
of  his  future  favour  with  her  successor,  by  carrying  him  the  first 
tidings  of  her  dcath.—CiHEY's  Memoii's^  p.  172,  et  seqiten.  It 
would  appear  that  Sir  Robert  Ker  was  soon  afterwards  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  for  there  is  extant  a 
letter  from  Uiat  prelate  to  Uie  lord- treasurer,  desiring  inKlructions 
about  the  mode  of  keeping  ihis  noble  hostage.  "I  understand," 
saith  he,  *Hhat  the  gentleman  is  wise  and  valiant,  but  somewhat 
haughty  here,  and  resolute.  I  would  pray  your  lordship,  that  I 
miy  have  directions  whether  he  may  not  go  with  his  keeper  in  my 
company,  to  sermons ;  and  whetlier  he  may  not  someUmes  diiie 
Willi  the  council,  as  the  last  hostages  did ;  and,  thirdly*  whether  be 


may  sometimes  be  brought  to  sitting  to  the  common-hall,  where  lie 
may  sec  how  careful  her  Majesty  is  that  the  poorest  sul^ect  in  her 
kingdom  may  have  their  right,  and  that  her  people  seek  remedy  by 
law,  and  not  by  arenging  themselves.  Perhaps  it  may  do  bhn 
good  as  long  as  he  llveth."— Stbypb's  AnnaU,  tid  annutn  1587. 
It  would  appear  from  Ihis  leUer,  that  the  treatment  of  the  hostages 
was  liberal ;  though  one  can  hardly  suppress  a  smile  at  the  zeil  of 
the  good  bishop  for  Uie  conversion  of  the  Scottish  chieftain  to  a 
more  Christian  mode  of  (hioking  than  was  common  amciiig  tiie 
Borderers  of  that  day.  The  date  is  February  23»  4597,  \kbkch  b 
somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  with  those  given  by  tbe  Sculliah 
historians.  Another  letter  follows,  stalini;,  that  Sir  Robert,  hav- 
ing been  used  to  open  air,  prayed  for  more  liberty  for  his  health's 
sake,  ** offering  his  word,  which,  it  is  said,  he  duth  chiefly  regard, 
that  he  would  t>c  true  pi'isoncr."^$TiivpK,  ibid. 
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This  ballad  is  preserved,  by  tradition,  on  the  West 
Borders,  but  much  mangle  by  reciters ;  so  that  some 
conjectural  emendations  have  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  render  it  intelligible.  In  particular,  the  Eden 
has  been  substituted  for  the  Eske,  p.  88,  the  latter 
name  being  inconsistent  \vith  geography. 


KINMONT  WILLIE. 

O  have  ye  na  heard  o'  the  fause  Sakelde?  • 

0  have  ye  na  heard  o'  the  keen  Lord  Scroope? 
How  they  hae  ta'en  bauld  KiumoRt  Willie,  • 

On  Haribee  to  hang  him  up?' 

Had  "Willie  had  but  twenty  men, 

But  twenty  men  as  stout  as  he, 
Fause  Sakelde  had  never  the  Kinmont  ta*en, 

Wi*  eight  score  in  his  cumpanic. 

They  band  his  legs  beneath  the  steed, 
They  tied  bis  hands  behind  his  back  ; 

They  guarded  him,  fivesome  on  each  side. 
And  they  brought  him  ower  the  Liddel-rack.^ 

They  led  him  thro'  the  Liddel-rack, 

And  also  thro'  the  Carlisle  sands ; 
They  brought  liim  to  Carlisle  castell, 

To  be  at  my  Lord  Scroope*s  commands. 

*'Hy  bands  are  tied,  but  my  tongue  is  free, 
And  whae  will  dare  this  deed  avow  ? 

Or  answer  by  the  Border  law? 
Or  answer  to  the  bauW  Buceleuch  ?  " — 

"Now  baud  thy  tongue,  thou  rank  reiver! 
There's  never  a  Scot  shall  set  thee  free  : 
Before  ye  cross  my  castle  yate, 

1  trow  ye  shall  take  farewell  o'  me." 

**Fear  na  ye  that,  my  lord,"  quo'  Willie: 
*'  By  the  faith  o'  my  body.  Lord  Scroope,"  he  said, 

*'I  never  yel  lodged  in  a  hostelrie,  * 
Bui  I  paid  my  lawiog'^  before  I  gaed."— 

Now  word  is  gane  to  the  bauld  Keeper, 
In  BranksomeHa',  where  tliat  he  lay. 

That  Lord  Scroope  has  ta'en  the  Kinmont  Willie, 
Between  the  hours  of  night  and  day. 


He  has  ta'en  the  table  wi'  his  hand. 
He  garr'd  the  red  wine  spring  on  hie— 

**  Now  Christ's  curse  on  my  head,"  he  said, 
^'But  avenged  of  Lord  Scroope  I'll  be! 

"O  is  my  basnet?  a  widow's  curch?' 
Or  my  lance  a  wand  of  the  willow-tree? 

Or  my  arm  a  ladye's  lilye  hand. 
That  an  English  lord  should  lightly » me! 

"  And  have  they  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 

Against  the  truce  of  Border  tide? 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buceleuch 

Is  Keeper  here  on  the  Scottish  side? 

*'And  have  they  e'en  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 

Withouten  either  dread  or  fear  ? 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buceleuch 

Can  back  a  steed,  or  shake  a  spear? 

'^O  were  there  war  between  the  lands. 

As  well  I  wot  that  there  is  none, 
I  would  slight  Carlisle  castell  high. 

Though  it  were  builded  of  marble  stone. 

^'I  would  set  that  castell  in  a  low,*" 

And  sloken  it  with  English  blood ! 
There's  never  a  man  in  Cumberland, 

Should  ken  where  Carlisle  castell  stood. 

**  But  since  nae  war's  between  the  lands. 
And  there  is  peace,  and  peace  should  be ; 

I'll  neither  harm  English  lad  or  lass, 
And  yet  the  Kinmont  freed  shall  be ! " 

He  has  call'd  him  forty  Marchmen  bauld, 

I  trow  they  were  of  his  ain  name, 
Except  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  call'd 

The  Laird  of  Stobs,  I  mean  the  same. 

He  has  calFd  him  forty  Marchmen  bauld. 
Were  kinsmen  to  the  bauld  Buceleuch ; 

With  spur  on  heel,  and  splent  on  spavid, " 
And  gleuves  of  green,  and  feathers  blue. 

There  were  five  and  five  before  them  a', 
Wi'  hunting-horns  and  bugles  bright  : 

And  five  and  five  came  wi'  Buceleuch, 
Like  warden's  men,  array'd  for  fight. 

And  five  and  five,  like  a  mason  gang. 
That  carried  the  ladders  lang  and  hie; 


<  The  SaNtddes.  or  Sakeldes,  were  a  powerftal  fliinHy  in  Cam- 
berland,  possessing,  among  other  manors,  that  of  Corby«  before  it 
came  Into  the  possession  of  the  Howards  in  the  beginning  of  the 
aerenteenib  cenlary,  A  strange  stratagem  was  praciited  by  an 
Odllaw,  called  Jocli  Grxrae  of  the  Peartree,  apoii  Mr.  SalkeUle, 
Sheriff  of  Cnmbcriand  ;  who  is  probably  the  person  allnded  to  in 
tile  ballad,  as  the  fact  is  slated  to  hare  happened  late  in  Elizabeth's 
ttme.  The  brother  of  this  froeboolcr  was  lying  in  Carlisle  Jail  for 
esecoUon,  when  Jock  of  the  Peartree  came  rhling  past  the  gate  of 
Corby  CaiUe.  A  child  of  the  sheriff  was  playing  before  the  door, 
towhoro  the  outlaw  gare  an  apple,  saying,  **  Master,  will  yon  ride?  ** 
fbe  boy  wiUtnglf  consenting,  Graeme  took  him  up  before  him,  car> 
Hed  hfan  into  Sootiand,  and  would  neTcr  part  with  bim,  till  he  had 


his  brother  sals  fh>m  the  gallows.  There  is  no  historical  ground 
for  supposing,  either  that  Salkelde.  or  any  one  else,  lost  his  life  in 
the  raid  of  Carlisle. 

*  In  the  list  of  Border  clans,  f.%97.  Will  of  Kinmonth.  with 
Ryrstie  Armestrange,  and  John  Skynbanke,  are  mentioned  as  lead- 
ers of  a  band  of  Armstrongs  called  SancHes  Bailies^  inhabiting  the 
Deb.-iteable  Land. 

3  Haril)ee  is  (he  place  of  execution  at  Carlisle. 

4  The  Liddel-rack  is  a  ford  on  the  Liddel. 

5  Ho*leli-U^lntt.^^  Zotrin^— Reckoning.— 7  Basnet^Bdmet. 

•  CurcA—Colf.— 9  ZiyW/y— Set  light  by. 
'•  £ot9~-Flame. 

>>  Spirit  OH  spauld^Armonr  on  shonlder. 
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And  five  and  five,  like  broken  men ; 
And  so  they  reach'd  the  Woodhouselee.  * 

And  as  we  cross'd  the  Rateable  Land, 
When  to  the  English  side  we  held, 

The  first  o'  men  that  we  met  wi\ 
Whae  sould  it  be  but  fause  Sakelde? 

"Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  hunters  keen  ?  " 
Quo'  huse  Sakelde;  **  come  tell  to  me! " — 

**  We  go  to  hunt  an  English  stag, 
Has  trespassed  on  the  Scots  countrie.*' 

*' Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  marshal  men?  " 
Quo'  fause  Sakelde;  "  come  tell  me  true ! " — 

**  We  go  to  catch  a  rank  reiver, 
Has  broken  faith  wi'  the  bauld  Bucdeuch." 

^^  Where  are  ye  gaun,  ye  mason  lads, 
Wi'  a'  your  ladders,  langand  hie?" — 

*' We  gang  to  herry  a  corbie's  nest. 
That  wons  not  far  frae  Woodhouselee."— 

**  Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  broken  men  ?  " 
Quo'  fause  Sakelde;  *'come  tell  to  me!"— 

Now  Dickie  of  Dryhope  led  that  band. 
And  the  ncvir  a  word  of  lear '  had  he. 

*'  Why  trespass  ye  on  the  English  side  ? 

Row-footed  outlaws,  stand ! "  quo'  he ; 
The  nevir  a  word  bad  Dickie  to  say, 

Sae  be  thrust  the  lance  through  bis  fause  bodie. 

Then  on  we  held  for  Carlisle  toun, 

And  at  SUneshaw-bank  the  Eden  we  cross'd; 
The  water  was  great  and  meikle  of  spait, ' 

Rut  the  nevir  a  horse  nor  man  we  lost. 

And  when  we  reach'd  the  Staneshaw-bank, 
The  wind  was  rising  loud  and  hie; 

And  there  the  Laird  garr'd  leave  our  steeds, 
For  fear  that  they  should  stamp  and  nie. 

And  when  we  left  the  Staneshaw-bank, 
The  wind  began  full  loud  to  blaw; 

But  'twas  wind'^and  weet,  and  fire  and  sleet,^ 
When  we  came  beneath  the  castle  wa'. 

We  crept  on  knees,  and  held  our  breath. 
Till  we  placed  the  ladders  against  the  wa'; 

And  sae  ready  was  Ruccleuch  himsell 
To  mount  the  first  before  us  a'. 

He  has  ta'cn  the  watchman  by  the  throat, 
He  flung  him  down  upon  the  lead — 

"Had  there  not  been  peace  between  our  lands, 
Upon  the  other  side  thou  hadst  gaed ! — 


"Now  sound  out,  trumpets!"  quo'  Boccleucb; 

"Let's  waken  Lord  Seroope  right  merrtiie!**- 
Then  loud  the  warden's  trumpet  blew — 

O  toha  dare  meddle  wi'  me?* 

Then  speedilie  to  wark  we  gaed. 

And  raised  the  slogan  ane  and  a', 
And  cut  a  hole  through  a  sheet  of  lead, 

And  so  we  wan  to  the  castle  ha'. 

They  thought  King  James  and  a'  bis  men 
Had  won  the  house  wi'  bow  and  spear; 

It  was  but  twenty  Scots  and  ten. 
That  put  a  thousand  in  sic  a  stear !  * 

Wi'  coulters,  and  wi'  forehammers, 

We  garr'd  the  bars  bang  merrllie. 
Until  we  came  to  the  inner  prison, 

Where  Willie  o'  Kinmont  he  did  lie. 

And  when  we  cam  to  the  lower  prison. 
Where  Willie  o'  Kinmont  he  did  lie — 

"O  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  BJnmont  Willie, 
Upon  the  room  that  tbou's  to  die?  " — 

"01  sleep  saft,  7  and  I  wake  aft ; 

It's  lang  since  sleeping  was  fley'd  'frae  roe! 
Gie  my  service  back  to  my  wife  and  bairns. 

And  a'  gude  fellows  that  spier »  for  me."— 

Then  Red  Rowan  has  hente  him  up, 

The  starkest  man  in  Teviotdale— 
"Abide,  abide  now,  Red  Rowan, 

Till  of  my  Lord  Seroope  I  take  farewell. 

"Farewell,  farewell,  my  gude  Lord  Seroope! 

My  gude  Lord  Seroope,  farewell ! "  he  cried— 
"  I'll  pay  you  for  my  lodging  maill,  '• 

When  first  we  meet  on  the  Border  side." — 

Then  shoulder  high,  with  shout  and  cry, 
We  bore  him  down  the  ladder  lang ; 

At  every  stride  Red  Rowan  made, 
I  wot  the  Kinmont's  aims  play'd  clang ! 

"O  mony  a  time,"  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
"I  have  ridden  horse  baith  wild  and  wood; 

But  a  rougher  beast  than  Red  Rowan 
I  ween  my  legs  have  ne'er  bestrode. 

"And  mony  a  tiroe^"  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
"I've  prick'd  a  horse  out  oure  the  furs ; " 

But  since  the  day  I  back'd  a  steed, 
I  never  wore  sic  cumbrous  spurs  1" — " 

We  scarce  bad  won  the  Staneshaw-bank, 
When  a'  the  Carlisle  bells  were  rung, 


■  woodhoaselee ;  a  honae  oo  Ibe  Border,  bekMigiiis  to  Buocleacb. 

"  Lear— Lore. 

s  ^pa<^-Flood. 

4  [Qiiery~'*flyaiid( flying)  sleet?"] 

$  The  name  of  a  Border  tune. 

6  StearSUr. 

7  j^a/l— Light. 

*  Fieyed—Frighieaed. 
9  Jpier— lDqQlr& 


>•  Afai//~Rent. 

«»  Fun— Furrows. 

»  [In  many  of  ihe  redUls,  is  a  mixture  of  rough  humour,  wfaidi, 
like  Ihe  characterising  touches  of  Hogarth's  penal,  gtresan  anima- 
tion often  attempted  in  vain  by  more  polished  writers.  Of  this,  llie 
balUd  of  Kinmont  WUlte  affords  many  examples,  especially  where 
he  is  borne  out  of  prison  in  irons  on  the  choulders  of  Red  Rowao, 
the.slarkest  man  in  Teviotdale.— Stoddibt.  Edinburgh  Betiae* 
January,  1803.] 
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4.nd  a  thousand  men  on  horse  and  foot, 
Cam  wi*  the  keen  Lord  Scroope  along. 

Buccleuch  has  turned  to  Eden  Water, 
Even  where  it  flow'd  frae  bank  to  brim, 

And  he  has  plunged  in  wi'  a'  bis  band, 
And  safely  swam  them  through  the  stream. 

He  tum*d  him  on  the  other  side, 

And  at  Lord  Scroope  his  glove  flung  he — 
"  If  ye  like  na  my  visit  in  merry  England, 

In  fair  Scotland  come  visit  me !  " 

All  sore  astonishM  stood  Lord  Scroope, 
He  stood  as  still  as  rock  of  stane ; 

He  scarcely  dared  to  trew  his  eyes. 

When  through  the  water  they  had  gane. 

^^  He  is  either  himsell  a  devil  frae  hell. 
Or  else  his  mother  a  witch  maun  be ; 

I  wadna  have  ridden  that  wan  water 
For  a'  the  gowd  in  Christentie.''  • 


DICK  0'  THE  COW. 

This  ballad,  and  the  two  which  immediately  follow 
it  in  the  collection,  were  6rst  published,  1784,  in  the 
Hawick  Museum,  a  provincial  miscellany,  to  which 
they  were  communicated  by  John  Elliot,  Esq.  of 
Reidheogb,  a  gentleman  well  skilled  in  the  antiqui- 
ties of  (he  Western  Border,  and  to  whose  friendly 
assistance  the  Editor  is  indebted  for  many  valuable 
communications. 

These  ballads  are  connected  with  each  other,  and 
appear  to  have  been  composed  by  the  same  author. 
Tbe  actors  seem  to  have  flourished,  while  Thomas 
Lord  Scroope,  of  Bolton^  was  Warden  of  the  West 
Marches  of  England,  and  governor  of  Carlisle  castle ; 


which  offices  he  acquired  upon  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, about  1590,  and  retained  till  the  union  of  the 
crowns. 

Dick  of  the  Cow,  from  the  privileged  insolence 
which  he  assumes,  seems  to  have  been  Lord  Scroope's 
jester.  In  the  preliminary  dissertation,  the  reader 
will  find  the  Border  custom  of  assuming  nommes  de 
guerre  particularly  noticed.  It  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  ballad,  where  one  Armstrong  is  called  the 
Laird's  Jock,  (i.  f.  the  laird's  son  Jock,)  another  Fair 
Johnie,  a  third  Billie  WUlie,  (Brother  Willie,)  etc. 
The  Laird's  Jock,  son  to  the  Laird  of  Mangertoun, 
appears,  as  one  of  the  men  of  name  in  Liddesdale,  in 
the  list  of  the  Border  Clans,  1597. 

Dick  of  the  Cow  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  with  one  Ricardus  Coldall,  de  Plump- 
ton,  a  knight  and  celebrated  warrior,  who  died  in 
4462,  as  appears  from  his  epitaph  in  the  church  of 
Penrith.— Nicholson's  History  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 

This  ballad  is  very  popular  in  Liddesdale ;  and  the 
reciter  always  adds,  at  the  conclusion,  that  poor 
Dickie's  cautious  removal  to  Burgh  under  Stane- 
more,  did  not  save  him  from  the  clutdies  of  the  Arm- 
strongs; for  that,  having  fallen  into  their  power 
several  years  after  this  exploit,  he  was  put  to  an  in- 
human death.  The  ballad  was  well  known  in  Eng- 
land so  early  as  1596.  An  allusion  to  it  likewise 
occurs  in  Pabbot's  Laquei  Ridiculosi,  or  Springes 
for  Woodcocks;  London,  1613. 

*'  Owenus  woDdretti  since  he  came  to  Wales, 
What  Uie  description  of  UiU  isle  sbooM  be. 

That  nere  had  seen  bat  monntaios,  bills,  and  dales, 
Tet  would  be  boast,  and  stand  on  pedigree, 

From  Rice  ap  Richard,  sprung  from  Dick  a  Cow, 

Be  cod,  was  right  gud  gentleman,  look  ft  now  I  ** 

Epigr.79^ 


DICK  O'  THE  COW. 


VOCE. 


WAIfO 
FORTE. 


tji^in^i^n.i^m 


Now    Lid  disdale  has     lain  lang  in,     Fal  de  ral  lal  de  ral,    lal  de  ral  la  There         is  nte  riding 
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'  I**  A  cottage  on  the  road  side,  between  Longtonn  and  Lang- 
^m,  It  stUl  pointed  out  as  Uie  residence  of  ihe  smith  who  was 
«Dplored  to  knock  off  kinmont  Willie's  Irons,  after  hU  escape. 
Tradition  preserres  Ibe  account  of  Uie  smith's  daughter,  ttien  a 
*lld.  bow  there  was  a  sair  clatter  at  the  door  about  daybreak, 
•rf  lood  crying  for  the  smith ;  but  her  faUier  not  being  on  the  alert, 
■blench  himself  Uimst  his  lance  thro*  the  window,  which  effec- 


toally  bestirred  him.  On  looking  out,  the  woman  contiiraed,  she 
saw,  in  tbe  grej  of  the  morning,  more  genUemen  than  she  bad 
er er  before  seen  in  one  place,  all  on  horseback,  in  armour,  and 
dripping  wet— and  Uiat  Kinmont  Willie,  w bo  sat  woman-fidikni 
behind  one  of  them,  was  ttie  biggest  carle  she  erer  saw— and  there 
was  much  merriment  in  the  company.*'— Sir  Waller  Scott's  MS. 
uturs.  IS26.] 
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thereat    a',         F*l  de  nl,  lal  de  ral,     bldenl  U;  The     hones  are  grown  im        tether      bi,    thtj 
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Now  Liddesdale  has  layen  lang  in, 

There  is  na  ryding  there  at  a* ; 
The  horses  are  a'  grown  sae  lither  fat, 

They  downa  stir  out  o'  the  sta*. 

Fair  Johnie  A.rmstrong  to  Willie  did  say— 

'^  Billie,  a  riding  we  will  gae ; 
England  and  us  have  been  lang  at  feid; 

Ablins  we'll  light  on  some  bootie." — 

Then  they  are  come  on  to  Hatton  Ha' ; 

They  rade  that  proper  place  about, 
But  the  laird  he  was  the  wiser  man, 

For  he  had  left  nae  gear  without. 

For  he  had  left  nae  gear  to  steal, 

Except  sax  sheep  upon  a  lea  : 
Quo'  Johnie—'^  I'd  rather  in  England  die. 

Ere  thir  sax  sheep  gae  to  Liddesdale  wi'  roe. 

^'  But  how  ca'  they  the  man  we  last  met, 
Billie,  as  we  cam  owre  the  know  ?  "— 

*^  That  same  he  is  an  innocent  fule. 
And  men  they  call  him  Dick  o'  the  Cow."— 

^'  That  fule  has  three  as  good  kye  o'  his  ain, 
As  there  are  in  a'  Cumberland,  billie,"  quo'  he : 

^'  Betide  me  life,  betide  me  death, 
These  kye  shall  go  to  Liddesdale  wi'  me.''^^ 

Then  they  haye  come  to  the  pure  fule's  house, 
And  they  hae  broken  his  wa's  sae  wide; 

They  have  loosed  out  Dick  o'  the  Cow's  three  kye. 
And  ta'ea  three  co'erlets  frae  his  wife's  bed. 

Then  on  the  morn  when  the  day  was  light, 
The  shouts  and  cries  raise  loud  and  hie : 


*'  0  baud  thy  tongue,  my  wife,"  he  says, 
"  And  o'  thy  crying  let  me  be  I 

<'  O  baud  thy  tongue,  my  wife,"  he  3ay8, 

*'  And  o'  thy  crying  let  me  be ; 
And  aye  where  thou  hast  lostae  cow, 

In  gude  suith  I  shall  bring  thee  three." — 

Now  Dickie's  gane  to  the  gude  Lord  Scroope, 

And  I  wat  a  dreirie  fule  was  he ; 
"  Now  baud  thy  tongue,  my  fule,"  he  says, 

"  For  I  may  not  stand  to  jest  wi'  thee." — 

"  Shame  fa'  your  jesting,  my  lord ! "  quo'  Dickie, 

**  For  nae  sic  jesting  grees  wi'  me ; 
Liddesdale's  been  in  my  house  last  night, 

And  they  hae  awa  my  three  kye  frae  me. 

**  But  I  may  nae  ianger  in  Cumberland  dwell. 
To  be  your  puir  fule  and  your  leal, 

Unless  you  gie  me  leave,  my  lord. 
To  gae  to  Liddesdale  and  steal."— 

"  I  gie  thee  leave,  my  fule ! "  he  says ; 

'*  Thou  speakest  against  my  honour  and  me. 
Unless  thou  gie  me  thy  trowth  and  thy  hand, 

Thou'lt  steal  frae  nane  but  whae  sta'frae  thee  "- 

''  Tliere  is  my  trowth,  and  my  right  hand ! 

My  head  shall  hang  on  Hairibee ; 
I'll  near  cross  Carlisle  sands  again,       * 

If  I  steal  frae  a  man  but  whae  sta'  frae  roc."— 

Dickie's  ta'en  leave  o'  lord  and  master ; 

I  wat  a  merry  fule  was  he ! 
He's  bought  a  bridle  and  a  pair  o'  new  spars, 

And  packed  them  up  in  his  breek  thie.' 


The  side  pocket  of  his  breeches. 
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Theo  Dickie's  come  od  to  Pudding-burn  house, ' 

E'en  as  £ut  as  he  might  dree ;  * 
Then  Dickie's  come  on  to  Pudding-burn, 

Where  there  were  thirty  Armstrangs  and  three. 

*^  O  what's  this  come  o'  me  now  ?  "  quo'  Dickie ; 

^^  What  mickle  wae  is  this?  "  quo'  he; 
"  For  here  is  but  ac  innocent  fule. 

And  there  are  thirty  Armstrangs  and  three !  "— 

Tet  he  has  come  up  to  the  fair  ha'  board, 

Sae  weil  he's  become  bis  courtesie  1 
^'  Weil  may  ye  be,  my  gude  Laird's  Jock ! 

But  the  deil  bless  a'  your  cumpanie.        [Strang, 

^*  I'm  come  to  plain  o'  your  man,  fair  Johnie  Arm- 
And  syne  o'  his  btUie  Willie,"  quo'  he ; 

'*  How  they've  been  in  my  house  last  night, 
And  they  hae  ta'en  my  three  kysfrae  me."— 

^*  Ha  I "  quo'  flair  Johnie  Armstrang,  ^'  we  will  him 
hang." 

— •*  Na,"  quo'  Willie,  "  we'll  him  slae."— 
Then  up  and  spak  another  young  Armstrang, 

^'  We'll  gae  him  his  batts,  and  let  him  gae."  ^— 

Bat  up  and  spak  the  gude  Laird's  Jock, 

'Ibebest  fialla  in  a'  the  cumpanie, 
^  Sit  down  thy  ways  a  little  while,  Dickie, 

And  a  piece  o'  thy  ain  cow's  hough  I'll  gie  ye."— 

But  Di<^ie's  heart  it  grew  sae  grit. 
Thai  the  ne'er  a  bit  o't  he  dought  to  eat — 

Then  be  was  aware  of  an  auld  peat-house,* 
Where  a'  the  night  he  thought  for  to  sleep. 

Hkii  Dickie  was  aware  of  an  auld  peat-house, 
Where  a'  the  night  he  thought  for  to  lye— 

And  a'  the  prayers  the  puir  fule  pray'd,       [kye  1 " 
Were,  '*  I  wish  I  had  amends  for  my  gude  three 

It  was  then  the  use  of  Pudding-burn  house. 
And  the  house  of  Mangerton,^  all  hail, 

Them  that  cam  na  at  the  first  ca'. 
Gat  nae  mair  meat  till  the  neist  meal. 

The  lads,  that  hungry  and  weary  were, 
Abune  the  door-head  they  threw  the  key ; 

Dickie  be  took  gude  notice  o'  that. 
Says—*'  There  will  be  a  bootie  for  me." 

Then  Dickie  has  into  the  stable  gane, 
Where  there  stood  thirty  horses  and  three  : 

He  has  tied  them  a'  wi'  St.  Mary's  knot, 
A'  these  horses  but  barely  three.' 

He  has  tied  them  a'  wi'  St.  Mary's  knot, 

A'  these  horses  but  barely  three ; 
He's  loupen  on  ane,  ta'en  another  in  hand, 

And  away  as  fast  as  he  can  hie! 


But  on  the  mom,  irhen  the  day  grew  light. 
The  shouts  and  cries  raise  loud  and  hie— 

*'  Ah!  whae  has  done  this  ?"  quo'  the  gude  Laird's 
''  Tell  me  the  truth  and  the  verity  I "—     [Jock, 

**  Whae  has  done  this  deed  ? "  quo'  the  gude  Laird's 
'*  See  that  to  me  ye  dinna  lie! " —  [Jock  ; 

Dickie  has  been  in  the  stable  last  night,  [me." — 
And  has  ta'en  my  brother's  horse  and  mine  frae 

**  Ye  wad  ne'er  be  tauld,"  quo'  the  gudeLaird's  Jock; 

'*  Have  ye  not  found  my  tales  fu'  leil? 
Ye  ne'er  wad  out  o'  England  bide, 

Till  crooked,  and  blind,  and  a'  would  steal."— 

**  But  lend  me  thy  bay,"  fair  Johnie  'gan  say ; 

'*  There's  nae  horse  loose  in  the  stable  save  he ; 
And  I'll  either  fetch  Dick  o'  the  Cow  again. 

Or  the  day  is  come  that  he  shall  die." — 

"  To  lend  thee  my  bay ! "  the  Lahrd's  Jock  'gan  say, 
**  He's  baith  worth  gowd  and  gude  monie  : 

Dick  o'  the  Cow  has  awa'  twa  horse : 
I  wish  na  thou  may  make  him  three."— 

He  has  ta'en  the  laird's  jack  on  his  back, 
A  twa-handed  sword  to  hang  by  his  thie ; 

He  has  ta'en  a  steil  cap  on  his  head. 
And  galloped  on  to  follow  Dickie. 

Dickie  was  na  a  mile  frae  aff  the  town, 

I  wat  a  mile  but  barely  three. 
When  he  was  o'erta'en  by  fair  Johnie  Armstrong, 

Hand  for  hand,  on  Cannobie  lee. ' 

^*  Abide^  abide,  thou  traitour  thiefe  I 
The  day  is  come  that  thou  maun  die." — 

Then  Dickie  look't  ower  his  left  shoulder. 
Said — *^  Johnie,  hast  thou  nae  mae  in  companie  ? 

"  There  is  a  preacher  in  our  chapell, 

And  a'  the  live*lang  day  teaches  he ; 
When  day  is  gane  and  night  is  come, 

There's  ne'er  a  word  I  mark  but  three. 

The  first  and  second  is — Faith  and  Conscience ; 

The  third— Ne'er  let  a  traitour  free : 
But,  Johnie,  what  faith  and  conscience  was  thine. 

When  thou  took  awa  my  three  kye  frae  me  ? 

*^  And  when  thou  had  ta'en  awa  my  three  kye. 
Thou  thought  in  thy  heart  thou  wast  not  weil 
sped, 

Till  thou  sent  thy  billie  Willie  ower  the  know, 
To  tak  three  coverlets  off  my  wife's  bed ! " — 

Then  Johnie  let  a  spear  fa'  laigh  by  his  thie, 
Thought  weel  to  hae  slain  the  innocent,  I  trow ; 

But  the  powers  above  were  mair  than  he. 
For  he  ran  but  the  pure  fule's  jerkin  through. 


'  TUa  was  a  house  of  ttrenglh  held  b^  Ihe  Armstroogs.  The 
rains  at  present  Corm  a  sheep-fold  on  the  farm  of  Reldsmoss,  be- 
hMglng  to  the  Doke  of  Buccleocb. 

'  Dree— 4.  e.  Endure. 

)  Gie  him  his  bam  and  let  him  ga«.~Disnii8s  him  with  a  beating. 

*  The  Laird  of  Mangerion  was  chief  of  Uie  clan  Armstrong. 

'  Harastringhig  a  borse  is  termed,  in  ibe  Border  dialect,  tying 


him  with  St.  Mary's  knot.  Dickie  used  this  cruel  expedient  to 
prerent  a  pursuit.  It  appears  from  (he  narraUon,  (hat  the  horses 
left  unhnr(,  belonged  to  fair  Johnie  Armstrang,  his  brother  Willie, 
and  the  Laird's  Jock— of  which  Dickie  carried  off  two.  and  left  (hat 
of  the  Laird's  Jock,  probably  out  of  gratitude  for  the  protecUon  be 
had  afforded  him  on  his  arrival. 
«  k  rising-ground  on  Canoobie,  on  ibe  borders  of  Liddesdale^ 
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Together  they  ran,  or  ever  they  blan ; ' 
This  was  Dickie  the  fule  and  he !  [sword, 

Dickie  could  na  wid  at  him  wi'  the  blade  o'  the 
But  feird  him  wi'  the  plummet  under  the  ee. 

Thus  Dickie  has  fell'd  fair  Johnie  Armstrong, 
The  prettiest  man  in  the  south  country— 

•'  Gramercy ! "  then  'gan  Dickie  say, 
^'I  had  but  twa  horse,  thou  hast  mademethree!"— 

He's  ta'en  the  steii  jack  aff  Johnie^s  back, 
The  twa-handed  sword  that  hung  low  by  his  thie; 

He's  ta'en  the  steil  cap  aff  his  head — 
"  Johnie,  Til  tell  my  master  I  met  wi'  thee."— 

When  Johnie  wakened  out  o'  his  dream, 

I  wat  a  dreirie  man  was  he  : 
*^  And  is  thou  gane  ?  Now,  Dickie,  than 

The  shame  and  dule  is  left  wi'  me. 

''  And  is  thou  gane?  Now,  Dickie,  than 

The  deil  gae  in  thy  companie ! 
For  if  I  should  live  these  hundred  years, 

I  ne'er  shall  Oght  wi'  a  fule  after  thee." — 

Then  Dickie's  come  hame  to  the  gude  Lord  Scroope, 

E'en  as  fast  as  he  might  hie ; 
*'  Now,  Dickie,  I'll  neither  eat  nor  drink. 

Till  hie  hanged  thou  shalt  be."— 

*^  The  shame  speed  the  liars,  my  lord !  "quo'  Dickie; 

''  This  was  na  the  promise  ye  made  to  me ! 
For  I'd  ne'er  gang  to  Liddesdale  to  steal, 

Had  I  not  got  my  leave  frae  thee."^       rhorse  ? 
''  But  what  garr'd  thee  steal  the  Laird's  Jock's 

And,  limmer,  what  garr'd  ye  steal  him  ?"  quo' he; 
'*  For  lang  thou  mightst  in  Cumberland  dwelt. 

Ere  the  Laird's  Jock  had  stown  frae  thee."*— 

^'  Indeed  I  wat  ye  lied,  my  lord ! 

And  e'en  sae  loud  as  I  hear  ye  lie  f 
1  wan  the  horse  frae  fair  Johnie  Armstrang, 

Hand  to  hand,  on  Cannobie  lee. 

*^  There  is  the  jack  was  on  his  back  ; 

This  twa-handed  sword  hung  laigh  by  his  thie, 
And  there's  the  steil  cap  was  on  his  head ; 

I  brought  a'  these  tokens  to  let  thee  see." — 


*^  If  that  be  true  thou  to  me  teils, 
(And  I  think  thou  dares  na  tell  a  lie.) 

I'll  gie  thee  Ofteen  punds  for  the  horse, 
Weil  tauld  on  thy  cloak  lap  shall  be. 

^*  I'll  gie  thee  ane  o*  my  best  milk  kye. 
To  maintain  thy  wife  and  children  three ; 

And  that  may  be  as  gude,  I  think, 
As  ony  twa  o'  thine  wad  be."— 

"  The  shame  speed  the  liars,  my  lord  I "  quo'  Dickie; 

Trow  ye  aye  to  make  a  fiile  o'  me  ? 
I'll  either  bae  twenty  punds  for  the  gude  horse, 

Or  he's  gae  to  Mortan  fair  wi*  me." — 

He's  gi'en  him  twenty  punds  for  the  gude  horse, 

A'  in  goud  and  gude  monie ; 
He's  gi'en  him  ane  o'  his  best  milk  kye, 

To  tnaintain  his  wife  and  children  three. 

Then  Dickie's  come  down  thro'  Carlisle  toun. 

E'en  as  fast  as  he  could  drie : 
The  first  o'  men  that  he  met  wi', 

Was  my  Lord's  brother,  Baillif  Glozenburrie. 

**  Weil  be  ye  met,  my  gude  Ralph  Scroope !  "— 
Welcome,  my  brother's  fule ! "  quo'  he ;  [horse?" 

'^  Where  didst  thou  get  fair  Johnie  Armstrang^s 
— <'  Where  did  I  get  hrm,  but  steal  him,"  quo' he. 

**  But  wilt  thou  sell  me  the  bonny  horse  ? 

And,  billie,  wilt  thou  sell  him  to  me  ?"qoo'  he:— 
"  Ay ;  if  thou'lt  tell  me  the  monie  on  my  doak  lap : 

For  there's  never  ae  penny  I'll  trust  thee."— 

*^  I'll  gie  thee  ten  punds  for  the  gude  horse, 
Weil  tauld  on  thy  cloak  lap  they  shall  be ; 

And  I'll  gie  thee  ane  o'  the  best  milk  kye. 
To  maintain  thy  wife  and  children  three." — 

"  Theshame  speed  the  liars,  my  lord ! "  quo'  Dickie; 

**  Trow  ye  aye  to  make  a  fule  o'  me! 
I'll  either  hae  twenty  punds  for  the  gude  horse. 

Or  he's  gae  to  Mortan  fair  wi*  me." — 

He's  gi'en  him  twenty  punds  for  the  gude  horse, 

Baith  in  goud  and  gude  monie ; 
He's  gi'en  him  ane  o'  his  milk  kye, 

To  maintain  his  wife  and  children  three. 


«  i»fci«i— i.e.  blew— breaUied. 

>  The  commendaUon  of  tiio  Laird's  Jock's  honesty  seems  but 
iodtrrerentiy  foimded;  for,  In  July,  Ifise,  a  bill  was  fouled  against 
him,  Dick  of  Dryup,  and  others,  by  the  deputy  of  Bewcastle,  at  a 
wardeuHneetlog,  for  400  head  of  cattle  taken  in  open  foray  from 
the  Drysike  In  Bewcastle  i  and  in  September,  i587,  another  com- 
plaint appears  at  the  instance  of  one  Andrew  Rutlege  of  the  Nook, 
against  the  Laird's  Jock .  and  his  accomplices,  for  80  klne  and  oxen, 
besides  (bmiture,  to  Uie  amount  of  100  merks  sterling.  See  Bell's 
MSS.,  as  quoted  in  Uie  History  of  Cumberland  and  FTttt- 
moreland.  In  Sir  Richard  Maitland's  poem  against  the  thieves  of 
Liddesdale,  he  thus  commemorates  the  Laird's  Jock  :— 
**  TiMy  spallye  puir  men  of  their  paUs, 

TlMT  leir  tbem  nocbt  on  bed  nor  bakia; 

Baltb  ben  and  cok, 

With  rail  and  rok, 

TbeHUrdttJoek 

▲II  with  bim  takis.'* 

Those  who  plundeied  Dick  had  been  bi«d  up  nuder  an  expert 


teacher.  Tradition  reports  that  the  Laird's  Jock  survired  to  ex- 
treme old  age,  when  he  died  in  the  followiog  extraordinary  mamier. 
A  challenge  bad  been  given  by  an  Englishman,  named  Ponter,  ti 
any  Scottish  Borderer,  to  fight  bim  at  a  plsce  called  Kenrhope* 
foot,  exactly  upon  the  Borders.  The  Lsird's  Jock's  only  son  ac- 
cepted the  defiance,  and  was  armed  by  his  father  with  his  own  tw» 
handed  ttword.  The  old  champion  himself,  though  bed^riddcn,  i» 
sisted  upon  being  preseat  at  the  baltie.  He  was  borne  to  the  plaoi 
appointed,  wrapped.  It  is  said,  iu  blankets,  and  plscei]  upon  «  ytri 
high  stone  to  witness  the  conflict.  In  the  duel  his  son  fell,  treacfr 
erously  slain,  as  the  Scotch  tradition  affirms.  The  old  roan  gaw 
a  loud  yell  of  terror  and  despair  when  he  saw  his  son  slain  and  U 
uoble  weapon  won  by  an  Englishman,  and  died  as  they  bore  bin 
home;  A  venerable  Border  poet  i^  though  of  these  latter  days )  ha 
composed  a  poem  on  this  romantic  incident.  The  stone  on  \i  bid 
the  Laird's  Jock  sat  to  behold  the  duel,  was  hi  existence  till  wan 
tonly  destroyed  a  year  or  two  since.  It  was  always  called  Tb 
LAfiD*s  Jocx'8  STORB.  1802.  [The  reader  will  find  Sir  "Wadte 
Scott  recurring  to  the  fate  of  the  Laird's  Jock,  in  18tS.  So 
Waverley  Novels,  vol.  xll.  p.  377.] 
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Then  Dickie  lap  a  loup  fu*  hie. 
And  I  wat  a  loud  laugh  laughed  he— 

*'  I  wish  the  neck  o'  the  third  horse  was  hroken. 
If  ony  of  the  twa  were  better  than  he ! " — 

Then  Dickie's  come  hame  to  his  wife  again ; 

Judge  ye  how  the  puir  fule  had  sped ! 
He  has  gi'en  her  twa  score  English  punds^ 

For  the  three  auld  coterlets  ta*en  aff  her  hed. 

^^  And  tak  thee  these  twa  as  gude  kye, 

I  trow,  as  a'  thy  three  might  be ; 
And  yet  here  is  a  white-footed  nagie, 

I  trow  he'll  carry  baith  thee  and  roe. 

^^  Bat  I  may  nae  langer  in  Cumberland  bide ; 

The  Armstrongs  they  would  hang  me  hie." — 
So  Dickie's  ta'en  leave  at  lord  and  master, 

And  at  Burgh  under  Stanmuir  there  dwells  he. 


JOCK  0'  THE  SIDE. 

The  subject  of  this  ballad  beiug  a  common  event  in 
those  troublesome  and  disorderly  times,  became  a  fa- 
vourite theme  of  the  ballad-makers.  There  are,  in  this 
collection,  no  fewer  than  three  poems  on  the  rescue 
of  prisoners,  the  incidents  in  which  nearly  resemble 
each  other;  though  the  poetical  description  is  so  dif- 
ferent, that  the  Editor  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty 
to  reject  any  one  of  them,  as  borrowed  from  the 
others.  As,  however,  there  are  several  verses,  which, 
in  redtation,  are  common  to  all  these  three  songs,  the 
Editor,  to  prevent  unnecessary  and  disagreeable  re- 
petition, has  used  the  freedom  of  appropriating  them 
to  that  in  which  they  seem  to  have  the  best  poetic 
dfect. 

The  reality  of  this  story  rests  solely  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  tradition.  Jock  o'  the  Side  seems  to  liave 
been  nephew  to  the  Laird  of  Mangertoun,  cousin  to 
the  Laird's  Jock,  one  of  his  deliverers,  and  probably 
brother  to  Christie  of  the  Side,  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  Border  clans,  1597.  Like  the  Laird's  Jock,  he 
also  is  commemorated  by  Sir  Richard  Maitland. — 
See  the  Introduction : 

**  He  bis  well  kend,  Johoe  of  ttie  Sjde, 
A  greater  thief  did  nerer  ryde; 
He  nevir  tyrls. 
For  to  brek  byri<, 
Our  niair  and  inyrifl 
Ouir  gade  ane  guide,**  etc. 

Jock  o'  the  Side  appears  to  have  assisted  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland  in  his  escape  after  his  unfortunate 
insurrection  with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Elizabeth.  **  The  two  rebellious  re- 
bels went  into  Liddesdale  tu  Scotland,  yesternight, 
where  Martin  Ellwood  [Elliot]  and  others,  that  have 
given  pledges  to  the  regent  of  Scotland,  did  raise  their 
forces  against  them;  being  conducted  by  black  Or- 


meston,  an  outlaw  of  Scotland,  that  was  a  principal 
murtberer  of  the  King  of  Scots,  [DarnleyJ  where  the 
fight  was  offered,  and  both  parties  alighted  from 
their  horses;  and,  in  the  end,  Ellwood  said  to  Or- 
meston,  he  would  be  sorry  to  enter  deadly  feud  with 
him  by  bloodshed ;  but  he  would  charge  him  and  the 
rest  before  the  regent  for  keeping  of  the  rebels;  and 
if  he  did  not  put  them  out  of  the  country,  the  next 
day,  he  ^ould  doe  his  worst  again  them;  whereupon 
the  two  Earls  were  driven  to  leave  Liddesdale,  and 
to  fly  to  one  of  the  Armstrongs,  a  Scot  upon  the  bat- 
able  [debateable]  land  on  the  Borders  between  Lid- 
desdale and  England.  The  same  day  the  Liddesdale 
men  stole  the  horses  of  the  Countess  of  Northum* 
berland,  and  of  her  two  women,  and  ten  others  of 
their  company;  so  as,  the  earls  being  gone,  the  lady 
of  Northumberland  was  left  there  on  foot,  at  John  of 
the  Side's  house,  a  cottage  not  to  be  compared  to 
many  a  dog-kennel  in  England.  At  their  departing 
from  her,  they  went  not  above  fifty  horse,  and  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  to  be  the  more  unknown, 
changed  his  coat  of  plate  and  sword  with  John  of  the 
Side,  and  departed  like  a  Scottish  Borderer."— i4rfvrr- 
tisements  from  Hexham,  22d  December,  1569,  In  the 
Cabala,  p.  160. 

JOCK  O'  THE  SIDE. 

Now  Liddesdale  has  ridden  a  raid. 
But  I  wat  they  had  better  hae  staid  at  hame; 

For  Michael  o'  Winfield  he  is  dead. 
And  Jock  o*  the  Side  is  prisoner  ta'en. 

For  Mangerton  house  Lady  Downie  has  gane, 
Her  coats  she  has  kilted  up  to  her  knee; 

And  down  the  water  wi*  speed  she  rins, 
While  tears  in  spaits '  fa'  fast  frae  her  ee. 

Then  up  and  spoke  her  gude  auld  lord — 
*'  What  news,  what  news,  sister  Downie,  to  me?"— 

*'''  Bad  news,  bad  news,  my  Lord  Mangerton; 
Michael  is  killed,  and  they  hae  ta'en  my  son  Johnie.'^ . 

—"Ne'er  fear,  sister  Downie,"  quo*  Mangerton; 

"I  have  yokes  of  onsen,  eighty  and  three; 
My  barns,  my  byres,  and  my  faulds,  a'  weil  fill'd, 

I'll  part  wi'  tliem  a'  ere  Johnie  shall  die, 

''Three  men  111  send  to  set  him  free, 

A'  harneist  wi'  the  best  o'  steil ; 
The  English  louns  may  hear,  and  drie 

The  weight  o'  their  braid-swords  to  feel. 

'*  The  Laird's  Jock  ane,  the  Laird's  Wat  twa, 

O  Hobbie  Noble,  thou  ane  maun  be! 
Thy  coat  is  blue,  thou  hast  been  true, 

Since  England  banished  thee,  to  me."— 

Now  Hobbie  was  an  English  man. 
In  Bewcastle-dale  was  bred  and  bom ; 

But  his  misdeeds  they  were  sae  great. 
They  banished  him  ne'er  to  return. 


'  jjNilto—TorreQts. 
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Lord  Mangerton  them  orders  gave, 
''  Your  horses  the  wrang  way  maun  be  shod ; 

Like  gentlemen  ye  mauna  seem, 
But  look  like  corD-caugers '  ga'en  the  road. 

^^Tour  armour  gude  ye  mauna  shaw, 

Nor  yet  appear  like  men  o'  weir ; 
As  country  lads  foe  a'  arrayed, 

Wi  branks  and  brecham  ■  on  each  mare." — 

Sae  now  their  horses  are  the  wrang  way  shod. 
And  Hobbie  has  mounted  his  grey  sae  One; 

Jock  his  lively  bay,  Wat's  on  his  white  horse  behind. 
And  on  they  rode  for  the  water  of  Tyne. 

At  the  Cbolerford  ^  they  a'  light  down, 
And  there,  wi'  the  help  of  the  light  o'  the  moon, 

A  tree  they  cut,  wi'  fifteen  nogs  on  each  side, 
To  climb  up  the  wa'  of  Newcastle  toun. 

But  when  they  cam  to  Newcastle  toun. 

And  were  alighted  at  the  wa', 
They  fand  their  tree  three  ells  ower  laigh, 

They  fand  their  stick  baith  short  and  sma'. 

Then  up  spake  the  Laird's  ain  Jock ; 

'* There's naething  for 't;  the  gates  we  maun  force." 
— But  when  they  cam  the  gate  until, 

A  proud  porter  withstood  baith  men  and  horse. 

His  neck  in  twa  the  Armstrangs  wrang; 

Wi'  fiite  or  hand  he  ne'er  play'd  pa ! 
His  life  and  his  keys  at  anes  they  hae  ta'en, 

And  cast  the  body  ahint  the  wa'. 

Now  sune  they  reach  Newcastle  jail. 

And  to  the  prisoner  thus  they  call ; 
^^  Sleeps  thou,  wakes  thou,  Jodi  o'  the  Side, 

Or  art  thou  weary  of  thy  thrall?  " 

Jock  answers  thus,  wi'  dolefu'  tone ; 

"  Aft,  aft  I  wake— I  seldom  sleep  : 
But  whae's  this  kens  my  name  sae  weel. 

And  thus  to  raese^  my  waes  does  seek?  " — 

Then  out  and  spak  the  gude  Laird's  Jock, 
"  Now  fear  ye  na,  my  billie,"  quo'  he ; 

"For  here  are  the  Laird's  Jock,  the  Laird's  Wat, 
And  Hobbie  Noble,  come  to  set  thee  free." — 

"Now  baud  thy  tongue,  my  gude  Laird's  Jock, 

For  ever,  alas !  this  canna  be ; 
For  if  a'  Liddesdale  were  here  the  night. 

The  morn's  the  day  that  I  maun  die. 

"  Full  fifteen  stane  o'  Spanish  iron, 

They  hae  laid  a'  right  sair  on  me; 
Wi'  locks  and  keys  I  am  fast  bound 

Into  this  dungeon  dark  and  dreirie."— 

"Fear  ye  na'  that,"  quo'  the  Laird's  Jock ; 

"  A  faint  heart  ne'er  wan  a  fair  ladie; 
Work  thou  within,  we'll  work  without. 

And  I'll  be  sworn  we'll  set  thee  free."— 


The  first  strong  door  that  they  cam  at. 

They  loosed  It  without  a  key ; 
The  next  chain'd  door  that  they  cam  at, 

They  garr'd  it  a'  to  flinders  flee. 

The  prisoner  now  upon  his  back 
The  Laird's  Jock  has  gotten  up  fu'  hie; 

And  down  the  stairs,  him,  aims  and  a% 
Wi'  nae  sma'  speed  and  joy  brings  he. 

"Now,  Jock,  my  man,"  quo*  Hobbie  Noble, 
"  Some  o'  his  weight  ye  may  lay  on  me.*' — 

"  I  wat  weel  no  I"  quo'  the  Laird's  ain  Jock, 
"  I  count  him  lighter  than  a  flee." — 

Sae  out  at  the  gates  they  a'  are  gane. 

The  prisoner's  set  on  horseback  hie; 
And  now  wi'  speed  they've  ta'en  the  gate, 

White  ilk  ane  jokes  fu'  wantonlie : 

"  0  Jock !  sae  winsomely  ye  ride, 

Wi' baith  your  feet  upon  ae  side; 
Sae  weel  ye're  hameist,  and  sae  trig, 

In  troth  ye  sit  like  ony  bride ! " — 

The  night,  tho'  wat,  they  did  na  mind, 

But  hied  them  on  fu'  merrilie, 
Until  they  cam  to  Cbolerford  brae, 

Where  the  water  ran  like  mountains  hie. 

But  when  they  cam  to  Cbolerford, 

There  they  met  with  an  auld  man ; 
Says—"  Honest  man,  will  the  water  ride? 

Tell  us  in  haste,  if  that  ye  can." — 

"  I  wat  weel  no,"  quo'  the  gude  auld  roan; 

"  I  hae  lived  here  thretty  years  and  three. 
And  I  ne'er  yet  saw  the  Tyne  sae  big, 

Nor  running  anes  sae  like  a  sea." — 

Then  out  and  spoke  the  Laird's  saft  Wat, 
The  greatest  coward  in  the  cumpanie, 

"Now  halt!  now  halt!  we  need  natry't 
The  day  is  come  we  a'  maun  die ! " — 

"Puir  faint-hearted  thief! "  cried  the  Laird's  ain  Jock, 
"There'll  nae  man  die  but  him  that's  fie; ' 

I'll  guide  ye  a'  right  safely  thro'; 
Lift  ye  the  pris'ner  on  ahint  me." — 

Wi'  that  the  water  they  hae  ta'en. 
By  ane's  and  twa's  they  a'  swam  thro'; 

"Here  are  we  a'  safe,"  quo'  the  Laird's  Jock, 
"And,  puir  faint  Wat,  what  think  ye  now?" — 

They  scarce  the  other  brae  had  won. 

When  twenty  men  they  saw  pursue ; 
Frae  Newcastle  toun  they  had  been  sent, 

A'  English  lads  baith  stout  and  true. 

But  when  the  land-sergeant  ^  the  water  saw, 
"  It  winna  ride,  my  lads,"  says  be; 


>  orittyerj— Carriers.— *  Branks  and  Breeham^Halter  and 
C'lrt-coUar. 
3  (Aolerford  is  a  ford  on  Uie  T^ne,  above  Hexham. 


4  Mese—Sooihe. 

s  f<e— PredesUned. 

<  The  laiid-aergeant  (mentioned  also  in  Hobbie  Noble)  waa  an 
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Then  cried  aload— "The  prisoner  take, 
But  leave  the  fetters,  I  pray,  to  me."— 

'  I  wal  weel  no,"  quo'  the  Laird's  ain  Jock, 
**  I'll  keep  thena  a' ;  shoon  to  my  mare  they'll  ha : 

My  gude  hay  mare— for  I  am  sure, 
She  has  hought  them  a'  right  dear  firae  thee."— 

Sae  now  they  are  on  to  Liddesdale, 

E'en  as  fast  as  they  could  them  hie; 
The  prisoner  is  brought  to's  ain  fire-side, 

And  there  o's  aims  they  mak  him  free. 

"  Now,  Jock,  my  hillie,"  quo'  a'  the  three, 

"  The  day  is  corned  thou  was  to  die ; 
But  thou's  as  weel  at  thy  ain  ingle-side, 

Mow  sitting,  I  think,  'twht  thee  and  me." 


THE    DEATH 


OF  FEATHERSTONriAUGH. 

This  old  T<forthumbr!an  ballad  was  originally  print- 
ed hi  the  Notes  to  Marmion,  hut  it  is  here  inserted 
in  its  proper  place.  It  was  taken  down  from  the  re- 
citation of  a  woman  eighty  years  of  age,  mother  of 
one  of  the  miners  in  Alston  Moor,  by  the  agent  of  the 
lead  mines  there,  who  communicated  it  to  my  friend 
and  correspondent,  R.  Surtees,  Esq.  of  Mainsforth. 
She  bad  not,  she  said,  heard  it  for  many  years ;  but, 
when  she  was  a  girl,  it  used  to  be  sung  at  merry- 
makings, "till  the  roof  rung  again."  To  preserve 
this  curious,  though  rude  rhyme,  it  is  here  inserted. 
The  ludicrous  turn  given  to  the  slaughter,  marks  that 
wild  and  disorderly  state  of  society,  in  which  a  murder 
was  not  merely  a  casual  circumstance,  but,  in  some 
cases,  an  exceedingly  good  jest.  The  structure  of  the 
ballad  resembles  the  "Fray  of  Suport,"  having  the 
same  irregular  stanza  and  wild  chorus.    1810.  * 


TBI  DliTD 

OF  FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 

Hoot  awa',  lads,  hoot  awa'. 
Ha'  ye  heard  how  the  Ridleys,  and  Thirl  walls,  and  a', 
Ha'  set  upon  Albany '  Featherstonhaugh, 
And  taken  his  life  at  theDeadmanshaugh? 

There  was  Willimoteswick, 

And  Hardriding  Dick, 
And  Hughie  of  Hawdon,  and  Will  of  the  Wa'.^ 

I  canno  tell  a',  1  canno  tell  a'. 
And  mony  a  mair  that  the  deil  may  knaw. 

The  auld  man  went  down,  but  I>(icol,  his  son, 
Ran  away  afore  the  fight  was  begun ; 

And  he  run,  and  he  run. 

And  afore  they  were  done. 
There  was  many  a  Featherston  gat  sic  a  stun. 
As  never  was  seen  since  the  world  began. 

I  canno  tell  a',  I  canno  tell  a' ; 

Some  gat  a  skelp,  ^  and  some  gat  a  claw; 

Rut  they  garr'd  the  Featherstons  baud  their  jaw,  * 

Nicol,  and  Alick,  and  a'. 
Some  gat  a  hurt,  and  some  gat  nane; 
Some  had  harness,  and  some  gat  sta'en.  ^ 

Ane  gat  a  twist  o'  the  craig ;  7 
Ane  gat  a  bunch  *  o'  the  wanie;  * 
Symy  Haw  gat  lamed  of  a  leg, 
And  syne  ran  wallowing  '*  hame. 

Hoot,  hoot,  the  auld  man's  slain  outright ! 

Lay  him  now  wi'  his  face  down :— he's  a  sorrowftil 

Janet,  thou  donot,  "  [sight. 

I'll  lay  my  best  bonnet. 
Thou  gets  a  new  gude-man  afore  it  be  night. 

Hoo  away,  lads,  boo  away, 
We's  a'  be  hangid  if  we  stay. 

Tak'  up  the  dead  man,  and  lay  him  anent  the  bigging: 
Here'sthe  Railey  o'  Haltwhistle, '* 


ottoer  onder  the  warden,  to  whom  was  commiUed  Uie  apprehend- 
to$  of  delinquent*,  and  the  care  of  the  puhUc  peace. 

•  (One  of  the  house  of  ThirlwaU,  meuUoned  in  this  ballad,  and 
Id  (be  notes  to  it,  figares  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  last  no^iei^Castie 
Dangerous. — Bo.] 

>  Proooanced  Awhony, 

)  In  explanaUon  of  this  ancient  dltly,  Mr.  Snrtees  has  Ibmished 
Be  with  the  following  local  meraorandnm  :  Willimoteswick,  now 
Bore  commonly  called  Ridley  Hail,  is  sKnated  at  the  conflaence 
of  the  Alton  and  Tyne.  and  was  ihe  chief  seat  of  the  ancient  fo- 
mily  of  Ridley.  Hardriding  tNck  Is  not  an  epithet  referring  to 
bonemanship,  but  means  Richard  Ridley  of  Hardriding,  the  seat 
of  another  family  of  that  name,  which,  In  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
«» sold  on  account  of  expenses  incurred  by  the  loyaMy  of  the 
proprietor,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  Sir  Matthew  Ridley.  Will 
oTihe  Wa*  seems  to  be  William  Ridley  of  Walltown,  so  called 
Imn  its  situation  on  the  great  Roman  Wall.  Thirtwail  Castle, 
whence  the  clan  of  Tbiriwalls  derived  ibeir  name,  Is  situated  on 
tke  unall  river  of  TIppei.  near  the  western  boundary  of  Northum- 
Msnd.  It  is  near  ihe  wall,  and  takes  its  name  from  Ihe  ram- 
part having  been  thirled,  i,  e.  pierced,  or  breached,  in  its  vicl- 
otty.  Featherston  Castle  Ues  south  of  Itie  Tyne,  towards  Alston- 
Koor.  A  Ibany  Feadierslonhaugb,  the  chief  of  Uiat  ancient  family, 

Bade  a  figore  hi  Uie  reign  of  Edward  Vl    a  feud  did  certainly 


exist  between  the  Ridleys  and  Featherstones,  producUve  of  such 
consequences  as  the  ballad  narrates.  **S4  Oct,  lOdo  Henriei 
%vi  inquisitio  eapt.  apud  Hautwhistle,  sup.  visum  corpus 
Alexandri  Featherston^  Gen.  apud  Grensithaugh,  feionicfi 
interfecti,  24  Oct.  per  NIcolaum  Ridley  de  Dolhaoke,  Geu. 
ffugon  Ridie^  Nicolaum  Ridle,  et  alios  tjusdem  nominis.'* 
Nor  were  the  Featherslones  wittiout  their  revenge ;  for  S6to  Hen- 
riei Svi.  we  have— **C/(/aya<to  Nicoiai  Featherston,  ac  Thonut 
Nyxon.  etc,  pro  homicidio  ff^iilmi.  Bidle  de  Morale." 

4  ^fce/p— signifies  slap>  or  raUier  is  Uie  same  word,  wliich  wia 
originally  spelled  schlap. 

*  Haud  their  jaw—Hold  tbeir  Jaw ;  a  vulgar  expression  stUl 
in  use. 

ft  Gat  sia*en— Got  stolen,  or  were  plundered ;  a  very  lUtely  ter- 
mination of  Ihe  fray. 

7  Craig— Keck.— »  ^?ttiicA— Punch.~9  n'ame—BtUj. 

lo  fT^a/Zoiriny— Bellowing. 

» />ofio(— Silly  slut.  [Do-oonght.]  The  Border  l>ard  calls  her 
so,  because  she  was  weeping  for  her  husband  i  a  loss  which  lie 
seems  to  Ibink  might  be  soon  repaired. 

*>  Bailey  o'  Haltwhistie— The  Bailiff  of  Haltwhistle  seems  to 
have  arrived  when  the  tk^y  was  over.  Ttiis  supporter  of  social 
order  Is  treated  with  characteristic  Irrererenoe  by  Ihe  moss-troop- 
ing poet. 
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Wi*  his  great  bull's  pizzle, 
That  supp'd  up  the  broo' ,  and  syne in  the  piggin. 


HOBBIE  NOBLE. 

We  have  seen  the  hero  of  this  ballad  act  a  distin* 
guished  part  in  the  deliverance  of  Jock  o*  the  Side, 
and  are  now  to  learn  the  ungrateful  return  which  the 
Armstrongs  made  him  for  his  faithful  services.  •  Hal- 
bert,  or  Hobbie  Noble,  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  numerous  English  outlaws,  who,  being  forced 
to  fly  their  own  country,  had  established  themselves 
on  the  Scottish  Borders.  As  Hobbie  continued  his 
depredations  upon  the  English,  they  bribed  some  of 
his  hosts,  the  Armstrongs,  to  decoy  him  into  Eng- 
land under  pretence  of  a  predatory  expedition.  He 
was  there  delivered,  by  his  treacherous  companions, 
into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice,  by  whom  he 
was  conducted  to  Carlisle,  and  executed  next  morn- 
ing. The  Laird  of  Mangertoun,  with  whom  Hobbie 
was  in  high  favour,  is  said  to  have  taken  a  severe  re- 
venge upon  the  traitors  who  betrayed  him.  The  prin- 
cipal contriver  of  the  scheme,  called  here  Sim  o'  the 
Maynes,  fled  into  England  from  the  resentment  of 
his  chief;  but  experienced  there  the  common  fate  of  a 
traitor,  being  himself  executed  at  Carlisle,  about  two 
months  after  Hobbie's  death.  Such  is,  at  least,  the 
tradition  of  Liddesdale.  Sim  o'  the  Maynes  appears 
among  the  Armstrongs  of  Whitauch,  in  Liddesdale, 
in  the  list  of  Clans  so  often  alluded  to. 


HOBBIE  NOBLE. 

Foul  fa'  the  breast  first  Treason  bred  in ! 

That  Liddesdale  may  safely  say ; 
For  in  it  there  was  baith  meat  and  drink. 

And  corn  unto  our  geldings  gay. 

And  we  were  a'  stout-hearted  men. 
As  England  she  might  often  say ; 


But  now  we  may  turn  our  backs  and  flee. 
Since  brave  Noble  is  sold  away. 

Now  Hobbie  was  an  English  man, 

And  born  into  Bewcastle  dale ; 
But  his  misdeeds  they  were  so  great. 

They  banish'd  him  to  Liddesdale. 

At  Kershope  foot  the  tryste  was  set, 

Kershope  of  the  lilye  lee; ' 
And  there  was  traitour  Sim  o'  the  Mains,  ^ 

And  with  him  a  private  companie. 

Then  Hobbie  has  graitbed  ^  his  body  fair, 
Baith  wi'  the  iron  and  wi*  the  stBei; 

And  he  has  ta'en  out  his  fringed  grey, 
And  there,  brave  Hobbie,  he  rade  him  wed. 

Then  Hobbie  is  down  the  water  ganc. 

E'en  as  fast  as  he  could  hie ; 
Tho'  a'  should  hae  bursten  and  broken  their  hearts 

Frae  that  riding-tryst  lie  wad  na  be. 

"  Well  be  ye  met,  my  feres*  five ! 

And  now,  what  is  your  will  wi'  me?  " — 
Then  they  cried  a',  wi'  ae  consent, 

"  Thou'rt  welcome  here,  brave  Noble,  to  mc. 

^^  Wilt  thou  with  us  into  England  ride. 

And  thy  safe  warrand  we  will  be? 
If  we  get  a  horse  worth  a  hundred  pound, 

Upon  his  back  thou  sune  sail  be." — 

^^  I  dare  not  by  day  into  England  ride; 

The  Land-Sergeant  has  me  at  feid  : 
And  I  know  not  what  evil  may  betide. 

For  Peter  of  Whitfield,  his  brother,  is  dead. 

"And  Anton  Shid  he  loves  not  me. 

For  I  gat  twa  drifts  o'  his  sheep; 
The  great  Earl  of  Whitfield  7  loves  mc  not, 

For  nae  gear  frae  me  he  e'er  could  keep. 

*'  But  will  ye  stay  till  the  day  gae  down. 
Until  the  night  come  o'er  the  grund. 

And  I'll  be  a  guide  worth  ony  twa 
That  may  in  Liddesdale  be  found  ? 


>  An  iron-pot  wllh  two  cars. 

>  Ttie  onsinal  editor  of  the  Kellques  of  Ancient  Poetry  has 
noticed  the  perfidy  of  this  clan  in  another  instance;  the  delivery 
of  the  banished  Earl  of  Northum)>erland  into  the  hands  of  the  Scot- 
tish regent,  by  Hector  of  Harelaw,  an  Armstrong,  with  whom  be 
had  talien  refage.— /*erry,  vol.  i.  p.  283.~Thu  Hector  of  Hare- 
law  seems  to  liave  been  an  Englishman,  or  under  English  assu- 
rance ;  for  he  is  one  of  those,  against  whom  bills  were  exhibited 
by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle.— 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Hf-estmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
p.  84 .  In  the  list  of  Borderers,  1 597.  Hector  of  Hareiaw,  with  the 
Griefs  and  Cuts  of  Hareiaw,  also  figures  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Debateable  Land.  It  would  appear,  from  a  spirited  InvecUve  in 
the  Maitiand  MS.  against  the  regent,  and  those  who  delivered  up 
the  unfortunate  earl  to  Elizabeth,  that  Hector  had  been  guilty  of 
this  treachery,  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  had  been  exacted  from 
him  for  his  peaceable  demeanour.  The  poet  says,  that  the  perfidy 
of  Morton  and  Lochievin  vras  worse  than  even  that  of— 

— ^  lh«  iniloar  Eckte  of  Bardaw, 

Ttut  saT«  lie  soald  bim  to  redeem  bts  pledge : 

Your  deed  i«  war,  as  all  the  world  doc«  know- 


Too  nothing  can  hot  coratioe  allege." 

PintUTON's  MaitlMt  ?om«,  voL  1.  p.  IN. 

EcUe  Is  the  contraction  of  Hector  among  the  vulgar. 
These  little  memoranda  may  serve  sUIi  farther  to  illustrate  (Ik 
beaniiful  ballads,  upon  that  subject,  published  in  Uie  Reiigues. 

3  Kenhope-bum,  where  Hubble  met  his  treaclierous  compa- 
nions, falls  into  the  Liddel,  from  Uie  Euglish  side,  at  a  pts» 
called  Turnersholm,  where,  according  lo  tradition,  tourneys  aad 
games  of  chivalry  were  often  solemnized. 

4  The  Mams  was  anciently  a  Border-keep,  near  Ca8Uetown,oa 
(he  north  side  of  Ihe  Liddel,  but  is  now  totally  demolished. 

s  Graitlied—CUd.  ^  Fer0<— Companions. 

7  Whitfield  is  explained  by  Mr.  Eilia  of  Utierboume  to  be  i 
large  and  rather  wild  manorial  district  in  the  extreme  souibire«i 
part  of  Northumberland ;  the  proprietor  of  which  might  be  natn- 
rally  called  Uie  Lord,  Uiough  not  Earl  of  Whitfield.  1  sospect, 
however,  that  the  reciters  may  have  corrupted  Uie  great  Ral|;ti 
WhiUield  into  Earl  of  Whitfield.  Sir  Matthew  Wbilficia  of  Whit- 
field was  Sheriff  of  fforUiumberiand  in  4433.  and  the  etute  coa- 
tinned  hi  the  family  friMn  the  reign  of  Richard  H.  UU  aboai  fifty 
years  shice. 
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"Tboagh  the  night  he  black  as  pick  aad^tar, 

I'll  guide  ye  o'er  yon  hill  sae  hie; 
And  hring  ye  a*  in  safety  back, 

If  ye'll  be  true  and  follow  me."— 

He  has  guided  them  o'er  moss  and  muir, 
O'er  bill  and  hope,  and  mony  a  down; 

Until  they  came  to  the  Foulbogshiel, 
And  there,  brave  Noble,  he  lighted  down. 

Bat  word  is  gane  to  the  Land-Sergeant, 

In  Askerton  >  where  that  he  lay — 
^The  deer,  that  ye  hae  hunted  sae  lang, 

Is  seen  into  the  Waste  this  day."— 

''The  Hobble  Noble  is  that  deer  1 

I  wat  he  carries  the  style  fu'  hie ; 
Aft  has  be  driven  our  bluidhounds  back,  * 

And  set  ourselves  at  little  lee. 

•  "Gar  warn  the  bows  of  Hartlie-burn, 

Sec  they  sharp  their  arrows  on  the  wa'  I 
Warn  Willeva  and  Speir  Edom, » 
And  see  the  mom  they  meet  me  a*. 

"Gar  meet  me  on  the  Rodric-haugh,  4 

And  see  it  be  by  break  o'  day ; 
And  we  will  on  to  Conscouthart-green, 

For  there,  I  think,  we'll  get  our  prey." — 

ThenHobbie  Noble  has  dreimit  a  dreim, 
In  the  Foulbogshiel  where  that  he  lay; 

He  dreimit  his  horse  was  aneath  him  shot, 
And  he  himself  got  hard  away. 

The  cods  'goud^  craw,  the  day  'goud  daw, 
And  I  wot  sae  even  fell  down  the  rain ; 

fladflobbie  na  wakened  at  that  time 
In  the  Foulbogshiel,  he  had  been  ta'en  or  slain. 

"Awake,  awake,  my  feres  five ! 

I  trow  here  makes  a  fu'  ill  day; 
let  the  worst  cloak  o'  this  company, 

Iliope  shall  cross  the  Waste  this  day."— 

Dfow  Bobbie  thought  the  gates  were  clear; 

But|  ever  alas !  it  was  na  sae  : 
They  were  beset  by  cruel  men  and  keen, 

Hiat  away  brave  Hobble  might  na  gae. 


"  Yet  follow  me,  my  feres  five. 

And  see  ye  keep  of  me  gude  ray ; 
And  the  worst  cloak  o'  this  company 

Even  yet  may  cross  the  Waste  this  day."— 

But  the  Land'Sergeant's  men  cam  Hobble  before, 
The  traitor  Sim  cam  Hobbie  behin', 

So  had  Noble  been  wight  as  Wallace  was, 
Away,  alas!  he  might  na  win. 

Then  Hobbie  had  but  a  laddie's  sword ; 

But  he  did  mair  than  a  laddie's  deed ; 
For  that  sword  had  dear'd  Conscouthart-green, 

Had  it  not  broke  o'er  Jerswigham's  head. 

Then  they  hae  ta'en  brave  Hobbie  Noble, 
Wi's  ain  bowstring  they  band  him  sae; 

But  his  gentle  heart  was  ne'er  sae  sair. 
As  when  his  ain  five  bound  him  on  the  brae. 

They  hae  ta'en  him  on  for  west  Carlisle ; 

They  ask'd  him,  if  he  kend  the  way? 
Though  much  he  thought,  yet  little  he  said ; 

He  knew  the  gate  as  weel  as  they. 

They  hae  ta'en  him  up  the  Ricker-gate ;  • 
The  wives  they  cast  their  windows  wide; 

And  every  wife  to  another  can  say, 
"  That's  the  man  loosed  Jock  o'  the  Side  I"— 

"  Fy  on  ye,  women !  why  ca*  ye  me  man  ? 

For  it's  nae  man  that  I'm  used  like; 
I  am  but  like  a  forfoughen  7  hound. 

Has  been  fighting  in  a  dirty  syke."  * 

They  hae  had  him  up  through  Carlisle  town, 

And  set  him  by  the  chimney  fire; 
They  gave  brave  Noble  a  loaf  to  eat, 

And  that  was  little  his  desire. 

They  gave  him  a  wheaten  loaf  to  eat. 

And  after  that  a  can  of  beer ; 
And  they  a'  cried,  with  one  consent, 

"  £at,  brave  Noble,  and  make  gude  cheir. 

"  Confess  my  lord's  horse,  Hobbie,"  they  said, 
**  And  to-morrow  in  Carlisle  thou's  na'  dee." — 

'^  How  can  I  confess  them,"  Hobbie  says, 
"  When  I  never  saw  them  with  ray  ee?"— 


I  AikertOD  Is  an  old  castle,  now  ruinous,  situated  in  the  wilds 
•f  Comberland,  iboni  seventeen  miles  north-east  or  Carlisle, 
aBubt  (hat  mountainous  and  desolate  tract  of  country  bordering 
^VQBLiddesdaie,  emphatically  termed  the  Waste  of  Bewcastle. 

**  Tbe  niswt  hioodbound,  wool,  near  Annand'i  stream, 
To  irace  the  sly  tblef  fiiih  aveoging  foot, 
Cloie  ac  an  evil  cofucieace  stiU  at  haod.'' 

Oor  loclent  slalutes  inform  us,  that  the  blood-hound,  or  slulth- 
^*uiA.(so  called  from  its  quality  of  tracing  the  slot,  or  track,  of 
■KD  and  animals)  was  early  used  in  the  pursuit  and  detection  of 
■arauders.  NuUut  perturbet  aut  impediat  canem  trastantemf 
tBlhtfmHies  irassantes  cum  ipso,  ad  sequendum  latrones.— 
lejiam  Mojestalem,  lib.  4tus,  cap.  SS.  And,  so  late  as  4646, 
*«  was  an  order  from  Uie  liing's  commissioners  of  the  northern 
(ooBties,  tliat  a  certain  number  of  slough-hounds  should  be  main- 
*>ed  in  etery  district  of  Cumberland,  bordering  upon  Scotland, 
^were  of  great  value,  being  sometimes  sold  for  a  hundred 
^^"ExposiiUm  of  Bleau's  AtlaSy  voce  NiUudale.  The 
weed  of  this  sagacious  animal,  which  could  trace  the  human 
■*"tep  with  the  most  unerring  accuracy,  is  now  nearly  extinct. 


3  Willeva  and  Speir  Edom  are  small  districts  in  Bewcastledale, 
through  which  also  the  Hartiic-burn  takes  its  course. 

4  Consconthart-Green,  and  Rodric-haugh,  and  the  Foulbogshiel. 
are  the  names  of  places  In  I  he  same  wilds,  through  which  the  Scot- 
tish plunderers  generally  made  their  raids  upon  England ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  from  William,  Lord 
Dacre.  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  18th  July,  4528;  Appendix  to  Pm- 
kebton'8  J'cot/and,  v.  12,  No.  XiX.  **  Like  it  also  yonr  grace, 
seeing  the  disordour  within  Scotlaund,  that  all  the  mysguyded 
men,  Borderers  of  the  same,  Inhabiting  within  Eskdaie,  Ewsdale, 
Waighopedaie,  Liddesdale,  and  a  part  of  Tivhlale,  foranempt 
Bewcastelldale,  and  a  part  of  the  Middle  Marches  of  this  the  K.ing*8 
Bordours,  entres  not  this  West  and  Middle  Marches,  to  do  any 
attemptate  to  the  King  our  said  soveraine's  subjects :  but  thaye 
come  thorow  Bewcasteildale,  and  retornesy  for  the  most  parte,  the 
same  waye  agayne." 

5  Goud—i.  e,  begond— ^egiaii. 

6  A  street  in  Carlisle. 

7  Forfoughen— Quite  fatigued. 
9  ^y Ice— Ditch. 
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Then  Hobbie  has  sworn  a  fu*  great  aith, 
By  the  day  that  he  was  gotten  and  born, 

He  never  had  onything  o'  my  lord's, 
That  either  eat  him  grass  or  corn. 

'*  Now  fare  thee  weel,  sweet  Mangerton! ' 
For  I  think  again  1*11  ne'er  thee  see  : 

I  wad  hae  betray'd  nae  lad  alive, 
For  a'  the  gowd  o'  Christentie. 

''And  fare  thee  weel,  sweet  Liddesdale! 

Baith  the  hie  land  and  the  law ; 
Keep  ye  weel  frae  the  traitor  Mains! 

For  goud  and  gear  he'll  sell  ye  a'. 

"Yet  wad  I  rather  be  ca'd  Hobbie  Noble, 
In  Carlisle,  where  he  suffers  for  his  fau'l, 

Than  I'd  be  ca'd  the  traitor  Mains, 
That  eats  and  drinks  o'  the  meal  and  maut." 


ROOKHOPE  RYDE. 

This  is  a  Bishopric  Border  song,  composed  in  1569, 
taken  down  from  the  chanting  of  George  Colling- 
wood  the  elder,  late  of  Boltsburn,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ryhope,  who  was  interred  at  Stanhope,  the 
16th  December,  1785. 

Rookhope  is  the  name  of  a  valley  about  five  miles 
In  length ;  at  tlie  termination  of  which,  Rookhope 
burn  empties  itself  into  the  river  Wear :  the  dale  lies 
in  the  north  part  of  the  parish  of  Stanhope,  in  Wear- 
dale.  Rookhope-head  is  the  top  of  the  vale.  The 
ballad  derives  some  additional  interest,  from  the 
date  of  the  event  being  so  precisely  ascertained  to  be 
the  6th  December,  1572,  when  the  Tynedale  rob- 
bers, taking  advantage  of  the  public  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  the  rebellion  of  Westmoreland  and  Nor- 
thumberland, and  which  particularly  affected  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  determined  to  make  this  foray 
into  Weardale. 

The  late  eminent  antiquary,  Joseph  Ritson,  took 
down  this  ballad  from  the  mouth  of  the  reciter,  and 
printed  it  as  part  of  an  intended  collection  of  Border 
Ballads,  which  was  never  published.  His  nephew, 
Mr.  Frank,  was  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  tlie 
copy  from  which  it  is  here  given.  To  the  illustra- 
tions of  Mr.  Ritson,  I  have  been  enabled  to  add  those 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Surtees,  of  Mainsforth. 


ROOKHOPE  RYDE. 

Rookhope  stands  in  a  pleasant  place, 

If  the  false  thieves  wad  let  it  be, 
But  away  they  steal  our  goods  apace. 

And  ever  an  ill  death  may  they  dee ! 

And  so  is  the  men  of  Thirl  wall*  and  Wlllic-hater, ' 
And  all  their  companies  thereabout. 

That  is  minded  to  do  mischief, 
And  at  their  stealing  stands  not  out. 

But  yet  we  will  not  slander  them  all. 

For  there  is  of  them  good  enow  ; 
It  is  a  sore  consumed  tree 

That  on  it  bears  not  one  fresh  bough. 

Lord  God !  is  not  this  a  pitiful  case^ 

That  men  dare  not  drive  their  goods  to  the  fdl, 
But  limmer  thieves  drives  them  away. 

That  fears  neither  heaven  nor  hell  ? 

Lord,  send  us  peace  into  the  realm. 
That  every  man  may  live  on  his  own  ! 

I  trust  to  God,  if  it  be  his  will. 
That  Weardale  men  may  never  be  overthrown. 

For  great  troubles  they've  had  in  liand. 
With  Borderers  pricking  hither  and  thither. 

But  the  greatest  fray  that  e'er  they  had. 
Was  with  the  men  of  Thirl  wall  and  Willie-haver. 

They  gather'd  together  so  royally. 
The  stoutest  men  and  the  best  in  gear ; 

And  he  that  rade  not  on  a  horse, 
I  wat  he  rade  on  a  weel-fed  mear. 

So  in  the  morning,  before  they  came  out. 
So  weel  1  wot  they  broke  their  fast ; 

In  the  forenoon  they  came  into  a  bye  fell, 
Where  some  of  them  did  eat  their  last.« 

When  they  had  eaten  aye  and  done, 

They  say'd  some  captains  here  needs  must  be : 
Then  they  choosed  forth  Harry  Corbyl, 

And  "  Symon  Fell,"  and  Martin  Ridley. 

Then  o'er  the  moss,  where  as  they  came. 

With  many  a  brank  and  whew. 
One  of  them  could  to  another  say, 

^'  I  think  this  day  we  are  men  enew. 


*  or  Uie  Caalle  of  Mangerlonn,  so  often  menUooed  in  IbeM  bal- 
lads, there  are  very  few  vesUges.  It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Liddell.  below  CasUetonn.  In  ibe  waU  of  a  neighbouring 
mill,  which  has  been  entirely  built  from  the  ruins  of  the  tower, 
there  is  a  remarkable  stone,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Lairds  of 
Mangertoun,  and  a  long  broadsword,  with  the  figures  1583  j  pro- 
bably the  date  of  building,  or  repairing,  Ihe  castle.  On  eadi  side 
of  the  shield  are  the  letters  S.  A.  and  E.  E.,  standing  probably  for 
Symon  Armstrong  and  Elizabeth  Elliott.  Such  is  Ihe  only  me- 
morial of  Ihe  Lairds  of  Mangertoun,  except  those  rude  ballads, 
which  Uie  Editor  now  offers  to  the  public. 

«  Thirlwall,  or  Tbirlitwall,  is  said  by  Fordun.  the  Scottish  his- 
torian, to  be  a  name  given  to  the  Picts*  or  Roman  wall,  from  its 
having  been  thirled,  or  perforated,  in  ancient  Umes,  by  the  ScoU 
and  PicU.    Wynlowa  also,  who  most  probably  copied  Fordnu, 


calls  it  Thirlwall.  Thirlwall  castle,  though  hi  a  Tery  mhiov 
condition,  is  still  sUnding  by  the  site  of  Ibis  famous  waU,  opoo  die 
river  Tippal.  It  gave  name  to  Ihe  ancient  fiunily,  De  TbiriwaU. 
[Sir  John  Thirlwall,  of  this  family,  is  mentioned  in  Sir  l^aiter 
Scott's  last  novel  as  English  Governor  of  Douglas  Castle  Id  thr 
time  of  Robert  Bnioe.^En.] 

i  Wiilie-baver,  or  Wllleva,  is  a  small  district  or  towD<ibip  In  the 
parish  of  Lanercost,  near  Bewcastledale,  in  CumberlaiMl,  mea- 
tioned  hi  the  preceding  ballad  ol  Bobbie  Soble  :— 

'*  Warn  Winera,  and  Speir  Edom. 
And  see  tbe  morn  tbey  meet  litem  a*." 

4  This  would  be  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  usual  dioner-lioiir  in 
that  period. 
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"  For  Weardale-men  have  a  journey  ta'en, 

They  are  so  far  out  o'er  yon  felU 
That  soBie  of  them's  with  the  two  earls, ' 

And  others  fast  in  Bernard  casteil. 

"  There  we  shall  get  gear  enough, 
For  there  is  nane  but  women  at  hame ; 

The  sorrowful  fend  that  they  can  make. 
Is  loudly  *  cries  as  they  were  slain." 

Then  in  at  Rookhope-head  they  came. 
And  there  they  thought  tul  a'  bad  their  prey, 

Bat  they  were  spy'd  coming  over  the  Dry-rig, 
Soon  upon  Saint  Pticolas'  day .3 

Then  in  at  Rookhope-head  they  came. 

They  ran  the  forest  but  a  mile  *, 
They  gathered  together  in  four  hours 

Six  hundred  sheep  within  a  while. 

And  horses  I  trow  they  gat. 

But  either  ane  or  twa, 
And  they  gat  them  all  but  ane 

That  belang'd  to  great  Rowley. 

That  Rowley  was  the  Grst  man  that  did  them  spy, 

With  that  he  raised  a  mighty  cry; 
The  cry  it  came  down  Rookhope  burn. 

And  spread  through  Weardale  hasteyly. 

Then  word  came  to  the  bailiffs  house 
At  the  East-gate  <  where  he  did  dwell ;  ^ 

He  was  walk'd  out  to  the  Smale-burns, 
Which  stands  above  the  Hanging-well.  ^ 

His  vife  was  wae  when  she  heard  tell, 
So  weel  she  wist  her  husband  wanted  gear; 

Sfaegar'd  saddle  him  his  horse  in  haste. 
And  neither  forget  sword,  jack,  7  nor  spear. 

Ihe  bailifif  got  wit  before  his  gear  came, 

That  sach  news  was  in  the  laud. 
He  was  sore  troubled  in  his  heart, 

That  on  no  earth  that  he  could  stand. 


His  brother  was  hurt  three  days  before, 
With  limmer  thieves  that  did  him  prick ; 

Nineteen  bloody  wounds  lay  him  upon, 
"What  ferly  was't  that  he  lay  sick  ? 

But  yet  the  bailiff  shrinked  nought. 

But  fast  after  them  he  did  bye, 
And  so  did  all  his  neighbours  near, 

That  went  to  bear  him  company. 

But  when  the  bailiff  was  gathered. 

And  all  his  company, 
They  were  numbered  to  never  a  man 

But  forty  under  fifty. 

The  thieves  was  numbered  a  hundred  men, 
I  wat  they  were  not  of  the  worst ;  [haver. 

That  could  be  choosed  out  of  Thirlwall  and  Willie- 
"  I  trow  they  were  the  very  first."  • 

But  all  that  was  in  Rookhope-head, 

And  all  that  was  i'  Nuketon-cleugh, 
Where  Weardale-men  o'ertook  the  thieves. 

And  there  they  gave  them  fighting  enough. 

So  sore  they  made  them  fain  to  flee, 

As  many  was  a'  out  of  hand. 
And,  for  tul  have  been  at  home  again. 

They  would  have  been  in  iron  bands. 

And  for  the  space  of  long  seven  years 
As  sore  they  mighten  a'  had  their  lives, 

But  there  was  never  one  of  them 
That  ever  thought  to  have  seen  their  wives. 

About  the  time  the  fray  began, 

I  trow  it  lasted  but  an  hour. 
Till  many  a  man  lay  weaponless. 

And  was  sore  wounded  in  that  stour. 

Also  before  that  hour  was  done. 

Four  of  the  thieves  were  slain. 
Besides  all  those  that  wounded  were, 

And  eleven  prisoners  there  was  ta'en. 


•  Tbe  iwo  Earls  were  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Northnmberiandf 
tod  Charles  KeTil,  Earl  of  WesUnoreland.  who,  on  the  1 61b  of 
Korember,  4568,  at  the  head  of  their  tenantry  and  others,  took 
mu  far  tbe  purpose  of  liberating  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  re- 
Koring  the  old  religton.  They  besieged  Barnard  castle,  which 
««.  far  ele?ea  days,  stoatly  defended  by  Sir  George  Bowes,  who, 
•nerward.  being  appointed  the  Queen's  marshal,  hanged  the  poor 
eoutables  and  peasantry  by  dozens  in  a  day,  to  the  amount  of 
«».  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  betrayed  by  the  Scots,  wilh 
whom  be  had  taken  refuge,  was  beheaded  at  York,  on  the  2ad  of 
Angost,  1571;  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  deprived  of  the 
ttdent  and  noble  patrimony  of  Ibe  Nevils.  and  reduced  to  beg- 
piT>  escaped  over  sea,  into  Flanders,  and  died  in  misery  and 
&snce,  being  ttie  last  of  bU  family.  See  two  ballads  on  this 
nlica,  in  Percy's  Collection,  (1. 271,  281,)  and  consider  whether 
ihey  be  genaine.— Ritsoh. 

*  This  is  still  the  phraseology  of  Westmoreland :  a  pooiip  man, 
^foftly  day,  and  the  like. 

>  The  6II1  of  December. 

«  Now  a  straggling  Tillage  so  called ;  originally,  it  would  seem, 
tegate-bonae,  or  ranger's  lodge,  at  the  east  entrance  of  Stanhope- 
paii.  At  some  distance  from  this  place  is  West-gate,  so  called 
lor  a  rfmilar  reaaon.— Ritsor  . 

<  The  mentioo  of  tbe  baUifrs  house  at  Uie  East-gate  is  (were 
«eb  a  proof  wanUng)  tlrongly  Indicative  of  Iheaulheniicity  of  the 


ballad.  The  family  of  Emerson  of  East-gate,  a  fief,  if  I  may  so 
call  iU  held  under  the  bishop,  long  exercised  the  office  of  bailiff 
of  Wolsingham,  the  chief  town  and  borough  of  Weardale,  and  of 
Forster,  etc.,  under  successive  prelates ;  and  die  present  bishop's 
gamekeeper  and  ranger  within  Weardale,  may  be  said  to  claim 
bis  office  by  maternal  descent,  being  Emerson  Hnachamp,  (an- 
oilier  ancient  name,)  and,  tliough  somewhat  shorn  of  his  beama, 
the  lineal  heir  of  the  old  bailifrs  of  Weardale.  "  Rob.  Emerson 
Parcarius  de  Stanhopp.  13  Aug.  7.  Rob.  Nevill  Epi.— Cuthb. 
Emerson  dc  Easlgat  sub  Foreslar.  Parci  de  Stanhopp.  I  Wolsey. 
—Lease  of  the  Eaxt-gate  to  Mr.  George  Emerson  for  SO  years,  lOl. 
p.  ann.  4.  Ed.  C.  Bp.  Tumstall.— Rob.  Emerson  do  Eastgat.  sede 
vacante  p.  depriv.  Tunstall  parcar.  Dne  Regine.~Geo  et  Rlc. 
Emerson  Baliivi  de  Wolsingham.  12  Sept  4616,  sicut  Geo.  Rolll 
rel.  Rollands  Emerson  olim  tcnoerc.*'— Suhtebs. 

6  A  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  East-gate,  known  at  present, 
as  well  as  the  Dry-rig,  or  Smale-burns ;  being  the  property  of  Air. 
Robert  Richardson,  by  inherllance,  since  before  1583.— RiTSOn. 

7  A  Jacket,  or  short  coat,  plated  or  institched  with  small  pieces 
of  iron,  and  usually  worn  by  the  peasantry  of  tbe  Border  in  their 
journeys  from  place  to  place,  as  well  as  in  their  occasional  skir- 
mishes with  the  moM-troopers,  who  were  moat  probably  equipped 
with  the  same  sort  of  harness.— Ritbor. 

s  The  reciter,  from  his  advanced  age.  could  not  reoolieot  the^ 
original  line  thus  imperfectly  supplied.— Ritbor. 
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George  Garrick,  and  his  brother  Edie, 
Them  two,  I  wot  they  were  both  slain , 

Harry  Gorbyl,  and  Lennie  Garrick, 
Bore  them  company  in  their  pain. 

One  of  our  Weardale-men  was  slain, 
Rowland  Emerson  his  name  bight; 

I  trust  to  God  his  soul  is  well, 
Because  he  fought  unto  the  right. 

But  thus  they  say'd,  "  Well  not  depart 
While  we  have  one  :— Speed  back  again !  "— 

And  when  they  came  amongst  the  dead  men, 
There  they  found  George  Carrick  slain. 

And  when  tliey  found  George  Garrick  slain, 
I  wot  it  went  well  near  their  heart ; 

Lord,  let  them  never  make  a  better  end, 
That  comes  to  play  them  sicken  a  part. 

I  trust  to  God,  no  more  they  shall, 
Except  it  be  one  for  a  great  chance ; 

For  God  will  punish  all  those 
With  a  great  heavy  pestilence. 

Thir  limmer  thieves,  they  have  good  hearts, 
They  nevir  think  to  be  o'erthrown ; 

Three  banners  against  Weardale-men  they  bare. 
As  if  tlie  world  had  been  all  their  own. 

Thir  Weardale-men,  they  have  good  hearts, 

They  are  as  stiff  as  any  tree ; 
For,  if  they'd  every  one  been  slain, 

Never  a  foot  back  man  would  flee. 

And  such  a  storm  amongst  them  fell. 
As  I  think  you  never  heard  the  like ; 

For  he  that  bears  his  head  so  high, 
He  oft-tymes  falls  into  the  dyke. 

And  now  I  do  entreat  you  all. 

As  many  as  are  present  here, 
To  pray  for  the  singer  of  this  song, 

For  he  sings  to  make  bly the  your  cheer. 


BARTHRAM'S  DIRGE. 

The  following  beautiful  fragment  was  taken  down 
by  Mr.  Surtees,  from  the  recitation  of  Anne  Douglas^ 
an  old  woman,  who  weeded  in  his  garden.  It  is  im- 
perfect, and  the  words  within  brackets  were  inserted 
by  my  correspondent,  to  supply  such  stanzas  as  the 
chantress's  memory  left  defective.  The  hero  of  the 
ditty,  if  the  reciter  be  correct,  wa&  shot  to  death  by 
nine  brothers,  whose  sister  he  had  seduced,  but  was 
aftierwards  buried  at  her  request,  near  their  usual 
place  of  meeting ;  which  may  account  for  his  being 
laid,  not  in  holy  ground,  but  beside  the  burn.  The 
name  of  Barthram,  or  Bertram,  would  argue  a  Nor- 
thumbrian origin,  and  there  is,  or  was,  a  Headless 


Cross,  among  many  so  named,  near  Elsdon  in  Nor- 
thumberland. But  the  mention  of  the  Nlne-Stane 
Burn,  and  Nine-Stane  Rig,  seems  to  refer  to  those 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Hermitage  Gastle, «  which  is 
countenanced  by  the  mentioning  our  Lady^s  Cbapd. 
Perhaps  the  hero  may  have  been  an  Englishman,  and 
the  lady  a  native  of  Scotland,  whicli  renders  the  ca- 
tastrophe even  more  probable.  The  style  of  the 
ballad  is  rather  Scottish  than  Northumbrian.  Th^ 
certainly  did  bury  in  former  days  near  the  Nine- 
Stane  Burn ;  for  the  Editor  remembers  finding  a  small 
monumental  cross,  with  initials,  lying  among  the 
heather.  It  was  so  small,  that,  with  the  assistanee 
of  another  gentleman,  he  easily  placed  it  upright. 


BARTHRAM'S  DIRGE, 

They  shot  him  dead  at  the  Nine-Stone  Rig, 

Beside  the  Headless  Gross, 
And  they  left  him  lying  in  his  blood. 

Upon  the  moor  and  moss. 


They  made  a  bier  of  the  broken  bought 

The  sauch  and  the  aspin  gray, 
And  they  bore  him  to  the  Lady  Ghapef, 

And  waked  him  there  all  day. 

A  lady  came  to  that  lorifely  bower. 

And  threw  her  robes  aside. 
She  tore  her  ling  [long]  yellow  hair. 

And  knelt  at  Barthram's  side. 

She  bathed  him  in  the  Lady-Well 

His  wounds  so  deep  and  sair, 
And  she  plaited  a  garland  for  his  breast. 

And  a  garland  for  his  hair. 

They  rowed  him  in  a  lily-sheet. 

And  bare  him  to  his  earth, 
[And  the  Gray  Friars  sung  the  dead  man's  mafis. 

As  they  pass'd  the  Ghapel  Garth.] 

They  buried  him  at  [the  mirk]  midnight, 

[When  the  dew  fell  cold  and  still, 
When  the  aspin  gray  forgot  to  play. 

And  the  mist  clung  to  the  hill.] 

They  dug  his  grave  but  a  bare  foot  deep, 

By  the  edge  of  the  Ninestone  Burn, 
And  they  covered  him  [o*er  w  ith  the  healher-ilower,] 

The  moss  and  the  [Lady]  fern. 

A  Gray  Friar  staid  upon  the  grave, 

And  sang  till  the  morning  tide, 
And  a  friar  shall  sing  for  Barthram's  sou^ 

While  the  Headless  Cross  shall  bide.' 


>  See  Uie  Ballad  of  Lord  Souiis,  post, 

■  Mr.  Sarlces  observes,  oa  tbis  passage,  that  io  (he  return  made 
by  the  commissioners,  oa  (be  dissolution  of  Newminster  Abbey, 


(here  is  an  Hem  of  a  Chauntery,  for  one  priest  to  sing  daily  ad 
crucem  iapidefun.  l>robabry  many  of  diese  crosses  tatd  the  like 
expiatory  solcmnUies  lor  persons  slain  there. 
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ARCHIE  OF  CATIELD. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that,  from  the  near  re- 
semblaoce  which  this  ballad  bears  to  Kinmont  Willie, 
aod  Jock  o'  the  Side,  the  Editor  might  have  dispensed 
with  inserting  it  in  this  collection.  But  although  the 
ioeidents  in  these  three  ballads  are  almost  the  same, 
yet  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  language ;  and 
each  contains  minute  particulars,  highly  characteristic 
of  Border  manners,  vhich  it  is  the  object  of  this  pub- 
lication to  illustrate.  Ca'Geld,  or  CalGeld,  is  a  place 
in  Wauchopdale,  belonging  of  old  to  the  Armstrongs. 
In  the  account  betwixt  the  English  and  Scottish 
Marches,  Jock  and  Geordie  of  Ca'field,  there  called 
Calf-hill,  are  repeatedly  marked  as  delinquents.— Hm- 
Wry  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  vol.  i.  Intro- 
duction, p.  33. 

The  Editor  has  been  enabled  to  add  several  stanzas 
to  this  ballad,  since  publication  of  the  first  edition. 
They  were  obtained  from  recitation ;  and,  as  they 
contrast  the  brutal  indifference  of  the  elder  brother 
with  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  his  associates,  they  add 
considerably  to  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  whole. 


ARCHIE  OF  CATIELD. 

As  I  was  a-walking  mine  alane, 
U  was  by  the  dawning  of  the  day, 

Ibeard  two  brithers  make  their  mane. 
And  I  listened  weel  to  what  they  did  say. 

Tftejoungest  to  the  eldest  said, 
"BIythe  and  merrie  how  can  we  be? 

There  were  three  brithren  of  us  born. 
And  ane  of  us  is  condemned  to  die." — 

^'An  ye  wad  be  merrie,  and  ye  wad  be  sad^ 
What  the  better  wad  billy  Archie  be? 

Unless  I  had  thirty  men  to  mysell. 
And  a'  to  ride  in  my  cumpanie. 

**Ten  to  hald  the  horses'  heads, 
And  other  ten  the  watch  to  be, 

And  ten  to  break  up  the  strong  prison, 
Where  billy  Archie  he  does  lie." — 

Then  ap  and  spak  him  mettled  John  Hall/ 
(The  luve  of  Teviotdale  aye  was  he^ 

**  An  I  bad  eleven  men  to  mysell. 
It's  aye  the  twelt  man  I  wad  be." — 

Then  up  bespak  him  coarse  Ca'field, 
(I  wot  and  little  gude  worth  was  he,) 

"Thirty  men  is  few  anew. 
And  a'  to  ride  in  our  companie."^ 

There  was  horsing,  horsing  in  haste, 
And  there  was  marching  on  the  lee ; 


Until  they  cam  to  Murraywhate, 
And  they  lighted  there  right  speedilie. 

"A  smith !  a  smith ! "  Dickie  he  cries, 

^^  A  smith,  a  smith,  right  speedilie. 
To  turn  back  the  cankers  of  our  horses'  shoon ! 

For  it's  unkensome  ^  we  wad  be." — 

"  There  lives  a  smith  on  the  water-side, 
Will  shoe  my  little  black  mare  for  me ; 

And  I've  a  crown  in  my  pocket. 
And  every  groat  of  it  I  wad  gie." — 

"The  night  is  mirk,  and  it's  very  mirk, 
And  by  candle-light  I  canna  weel  see; 

The  night  is  mirk,  and  it's  very  pit  mirk, 
And  there  will  never  a  nail  ca'  right  for  me."- 

"  Shame  fa'  you  and  your  trade  baith, 
Canna  beet  *  a  good  fellow  by  your  mystery : » 

But  leeze  me  on  thee,  my  little  black  mare, 
Thou's  worth  tliy  weight  in  gold  to  me." — 

There  was  horsing,  horsing  in  haste. 
And  there  was  marching  upon  the  lee ; 

Until  they  cam  to  Dumfries  port. 
And  they  lighted  there  right  speedilie. 

"There's  ^\e  of  us  will  hold  the  horse. 

And  other  five  will  watchmen  be  : 
But  wha's  the  man  among  ye  a', 

Will  gaeto  the  Tolbooth  door  wi'  me?"— 

O  up  then  spak  him  mettled  John  Hall, 
(Frae  the  Laigh  Teviotdale  was  he,) 

"  If  it  should  cost  my  life  this  very  night, 
I'll  gae  to  the  Tolbooth  door  wi'  thee."— 

"Be  of  gude  cheir,  now,  Archie,  lad ! 

Be  of  gude  cheir,  now,  dear  biliie! 
Work  thou  within,  and  we  without, 

And  the  morn  thou'se  dine  at  Ca'field  wi'  me."- 

O  Jockie  Hall  stepp'd  to  the  door, 

And  he  bended  low  back  bis  knee. 
And  he  made  the  bolts,  the  door  hang  on, 

Loup  frae  the  wa'  right  wantonlie. 

He  took  the  prisoner  on  his  back. 
And  down  the  Tolbooth  stair  cam  he : 

The  black  mare  $tood  ready  at  the  door, 
I  wot  a  foot  ne'er  stirred  she. 

They  laid  the  links  out  owre  her  neck. 
And  that  was  her  gold  twist  to  be;^ 

Ajid  they  cam  doun  thro'  Dumfries  toun, 
And  wow  but  they  cam  speedilie. 

The  live-lang  night  these  twelve  men  rade, 
And  aye  till  they  were  right  wcarie. 

Until  they  cam  to  the  Murraywhate, 
And  they  lighted  there  right  speedilie. 


>  M/^-*BroUier. 

*  HetUed  John  HaU,  from  the  laigh  Teviotdale.  ii  perhaps  Jobn 
HjU  of  Mewbiggiog,  menUooed  in  the  list  or  Border  claos,  as  one 
o(  Ihe  chief  men  of  name  residins  on  die  Middle  Marches  in  1997. 


3  c/nfcensome— Unknown. 

4  seet— Abet,  aid.        ^  iryxtery— Trade.    See  Shakspeare. 

6  The  Gold  Twist  means  tlie  small  gilded  chains  drawn  across 
the  chest  of  a  war-horse,  as  a  part  of  his  caparison. 
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'^  A  smith !  a  smith !  *'  then  Dickie  be  cries, 

'*  A  smith,  a  smith,  right  speedilie. 
To  Cle  the  irons  frae  my  dear  brither ! 

For  forward,  forward  we  wad  be."— 

They  hadna  filed  a  shackle  of  iron, 
A  shackle  of  iron  but  barely  thrie, 

When  out  and  spak  youug  Simon  brave, 
*^0  dinna  you  see  what  I  do  see? 

*^  Lo !  yonder  comes  Lieutenant  Gordon, 
Wi'  a  hundred  men  in  his  companie; 

This  night  will  be  our  ]yke-wake  night. 
The  morn  the  day  we  a'  maun  die."— 

O  there  was  mounting,  mounting  in  haste, 
And  there  was  marching  upon  the  lee ; 

Until  they  cam  to  Annan  water. 
And  it  was  flowing  like  the  sea. 

'*My  mare  is  young  and  very  skeigh,  i 
And  in  o'  the  weil*  she  will  drown  me ; 

Biit  ye*ll  take  mine,  and  Til  take  thine, 
And  sune  through  the  water  we  sail  be." — 

Then  up  and  spak  him,  coarse  Ca'field, 
(I  wot  and  little  gude  worth  was  he,) 

*'  We  had  better  lose  ane  than  lose  a'  the  lave; 
Well  lose  the  prisoner,  we'll  gae  free."— 

^'  Shame  fa'  you  and  your  lands  baith! 

Wad  ye  e'en*  your  lands  to  your  born  billy? 
But  hey !  bear  up,  my  bonnie  black  mare. 

And  yet  thro'  the  water  we  sail  be." — 

Now  they  did  swim  that  wan  water, 
And  wow  but  they  swam  bonniliel 

Until  they  cam  to  the  other  side. 
And  they  wrang  their  cloathes  right  drunkily. 

^'  Come  thro',  come  thro'.  Lieutenant  Gordon ! 

Come  thro'  and  drink  some  wine  wi'  me  I 
For  there  is  an  ale-house  here  hard  by, 

Aud  it  shall  not  cost  thee  ae  penny."— 

"Throw  me  my  irons,"  quo'  Lieutenant  Gordon; 

**I  wot  they  cost  me  dear  eneugh." — 
"The  shame  a  ma,"  quo'  mettled  John  Ha', 

"They'll  be  gude  shackles  to  my  pleugh."— 

"Come  thro',  come  thro',  Lieutenant  Gordon! 

Come  thro'  and  drink  some  wine  wi'  me ! 
Yestreen  I  was  your  prisoner, 

But  now  this  morning  am  I  free." 


ARMSTRONG  S  GOODNIGHT.* 

The  following  verses  are  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  one  of  the  Armstbongs,  executed  for  the  murder 


of  Sir  John  Cabiqchael  of  Edrom,  Warden  of  the 
Middle  Marches.  (See  Notes  on  the  Raid  of  the  Reid- 
swire— an/e.)  The  tune  is  popular  in  Scotland ;  bat 
whether  these  are  the  original  words,  will  admit  ol 
a  doubt. 


ARMSTRONG'S  GOODNIGHT.  * 

This  night  is  my  departing  night. 
For  here  nae  langer  must  I  stay; 

There's  neither  friend  nor  foe  o'  mine. 
But  wishes  me  away. 

What  I  have  done  thro'  lack  of  wit, 

I  never,  never  can  recall ; 
I  hopeye're  a'  my  friends  as  yet ; 

Goodnight  and  joy  be  with  you  all !  ' 


THE  FRAY  OF  SUPORT. 

AN    ANCIENT    BOEDER    GATHERINfi    SONG. 

rtOM  TBADITION. 

Of  all  the  Border  ditties,  which  have  fallm  info 
the  Editor's  hands,  this  is  by  far  the  most  oooooth 
and  savage.  It  is  usually  chanted  in  a  sort  of  wild 
recitative,  except  the  burden,  which  swells  intoa  kmg 
and  varied  bowl,  not  unlike  to  a  view  hollo'.  The 
words,  and  the  very  great  irregularity  of  the  stanza 
(if  it  deserves  the  name),  sufficiently  point  out  its  in- 
tention and  origin.  An  English  woman,  residing  in 
Suport,  near  the  foot  of  the  Kers-hope,  having  been 
plundered  in  the  night  by  a  band  of  the  Scottish  moss- 
troopers, is  supposed  to  convoke  her  servants  and 
friends  for  the  pursuit,  or  Hot  Trod;  upbraiding 
them,  at  the  same  time,  in  homely  phrase,  for  tfoeir 
negligence  and  security.  The  Hoi  Trod  was  followed 
by  the  persons  who  had  lost  goods,  with  blood- 
hounds and  horns,  to  raise  the  country  to  help. 
They  also  used  to  carry  a  burning  wisp  of  straw  at  a 
spear  head,  and  to  raise  a  cry,  similar  to  the  Indian 
war-whoop.  It  appears,  from  articles  made  by  the 
Wardens  of  the  English  Marches,  September  12tb, 
in  6th  of  Edward  VI.,  that  all,  on  this  cry  being 
raised,  were  obliged  to  follow  the  fray,  or  chase, 
under  pain  of  death.  TVith  these  explanations,  the 
general  purport  of  the  ballad  may  be  easily  discover- 
ed, though  particular  passages  have  become  inexpli- 
cable, probably  through  corruptions  introduced  by 
reciters.  The  present  text  is  collected  from  four 
copies,  which  differed  widely  from  each  other. 


«  SKeigh—Shy,  »  /^f'ci/— Eddj. 

3  E'en—Eren ;  put  into  comparison. 

4  [**The  music  of  the  most  accomplished  stoker/*  aayt  Gokl< 
smith,  in  his  Essays.  *^is  dtssoiuBoe,  to  what  1  felt  when  an  old 
dairy-maid  sans  me  into  tears  with  Jokitit  Ai-nutnmg**  Latt 
Goodnighir—ED.] 


s  [  Mr.  Bochan  glres  what  he  considers  a  better  copy  of  these 
Terses,  in  his  Ancient  Balladitf  vol.  ii.  p.  IS9.  But  Uiose  stanias 
are  hardly  enUUed  to  disturb  the  impression  of  the  baautiftil  frsg- 
meot  la  the  text.— Ed.] 
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THE  FRAY  OF  SUPORT. 

Jlecp'ry  Sim  of  the  Lamb-hill, 

V.nd  snoring  Jock  of  Suport-mill, 

if  e  are  baith  right  het  and  fou'  ;— 

3ut  my  wae  wakens  na  you. 

[>ast  night  I  saw  a  sorry  sight — 

Sought  left  me  o*  four-and-twenty  gude  ousenand  ky, 

Hy  ^reel-ridden  gelding,  and  a  white  quey, 

But  a  toom  byre*  and  a  wide, 

A.nd  the  twelve  nogs*  on  ilka  side. 

Fy,  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a*  a*  a\ 

My  gear's  a'  gane. 

Weel  may  ye  ken, 

Last  night  I  was  right  scarce  o*  men : 

But  Toppet  Hob  o'  the  Mains  had  guesten*d  in  my 

bouse  by  chance ; 
I  set  htm  to  wear  the  fore-door  wi'  the  speir,  while 

I  kept  the  back-door  wi'  the  lance; 
But  they  hae  run  him  thro'  the  thick  o'  the  thie,  and 

broke  his  knee-pan, 
And  the  mergh  ^  o'  his  shin -bane  has  run  down  on 

his  spur-leather  whang : 
He's  lame  while  he  lives,  and  where'er  he  may  gang. 
Fy,  lads!  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a', 
My  gear's  a'  gane. 

But  Peenye,  my  gude  son,  is  out  at  the  Hagbut-head, 

Uis  een  glittering  for  anger  like  a  fiery  gleed;  ^ 

Crying^'' Mak  sure  the  nooks 

Of  Haky's-muir  crooks; 

For  tbe  wily  Scot  takes  by  nooks,  hooks,  and  crooks. 

Gin  we  meet  a'  together  in  a  head  the  morn, 

We'll  be  merry  men." 

Fy  lads!  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a', 

My  gear's  a'  gane. 

There's  doughty  Cuddy  in  the  Heugh-head, 
Thou  was  aye  gude  at  a  need  : 
With  thy  brock-skin  bag  *  at  thy  belt. 
Aye  ready  to  mak  a  puir  man  help. 
Thou  maun  awa'  out  to  the  Cauf-craigs, 
(Where  anes  ye  lost  yourain  twa  naigs,) 
And  there  toom  thy  brock-skin  bag. 

Fy,  lads!  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a', 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 

Doughty  Dan  o'  the  Houlet  Hirst, 

Thou  was  aye  gude  at  a  birst ; 

Gude  vn^  a  bow,  and  better  wi'  a  speir. 

The  bauldest  March-man  that  e'er  follow'd  gear; 

Come  thou  here. 


Fy,  lads!  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a', 
My  gear's  a'  gane. 

Rise,  ye  carle  coopers,  frae  making  o'  kirns  and  tubs. 

In  the  Nicol  forest  woods. ' 

Your  craft  hasna  left  the  value  of  an  oak  rod. 

But  if  you  had  ony  fear  o'  God, 

Last  night  ye  hadna  slept  sae  sound. 

And  let  my  gear  be  a'  ta'en. 

Fy,  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a'. 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 

Ah !  lads,  we'll  fang  them  a'  in  a  net, 

For  I  hae  a'  the  fords  o*  Liddel  set ;  7 

The  Dunkin  and  the  Door-loup, 

The  Willie-ford,  and  the  Water-slack, 

The  Black-rack  and  the  Trout-dub  of  Liddel; 

There  stands  John  Forster,  wi'  five  men  at  his  back, 

Wi'  bufPt  coat  and  cap  of  steil ; 

Boo !  ca'  at  them  e'en,  Jock; 

That  ford's  sicker, "  I  wat  weil. 

Fy,  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a'. 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 

Hoo!  hoof  gar  raise  the  Reid  Souter,  and  Ringan's 

Wi'  a  broad  elshin»  and  a  wicker;  [Wat, 

I  wat  weil  they'll  mak  a  ford  sicker. 

Sae,  whether  Uiey  be  Elliots  or  Armstrangs, 

Or  rough-riding  Scots,  or  rude  Johnstones, 

Or  whether  they  be  frae  the  Tarras  or  Ewsdale, 

They  maun  turn  and  fight,  or  try  the  deeps  o'  Liddel. 

Fy,  lads  I  shout  a'  a'  a'  d'  a'. 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en, 

*' Ah!  but  they  will  play  ye  anitber  jigg. 

For  they  will  out  at  the  big  rig. 

And  thro'  at  Fergy  Grame's  gap."  *• 

But  I  hae  another  wile  for  that : 

For  I  hae  little  Will,  and  Stalwart  Wat, 

And  lang  Aicky,  in  the  Souter  Moor, 

Wi'  his  sleuth-dog  sits  in  his  watch  right  sure; " 

Shou'd  the  dog  gie  a  bark. 

He'll  be  out  in  his  sark,'* 

And  die  or  won. 

Fy,  lads!  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a'. 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 

Hal  boys !— I  see  a  party  appearing— wha's  yon  ? 
Methinks  it's  the  Captain  of  Bewcastle,''  and  Jephtha's 

John, 
Coming  down  by  tbe  foul  steps  of  Catlowdie's  loan :  *^ 
They'll  make  a'  sicker,  come  which  way  they  will. 

Ha,  lads!  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a'. 

My  gear's  a'  ta'en. 


*  Toom  6vr<— Empty  eowhooie.  >  iVog«— Stakes. 
^  IferyA— Marrow. 

*  Fiery  gleed^k  bar  of  iron  giowing  oo  tbe  aoTil. 

*  The  ba<]ger<«kiu  pouch  wai  used  for  carrying  ammaoiUon. 
^  A  wood  in  Cumberland,  in  wbich  Suport  is  siluaied. 

7  Watching  fords  was  a  ready  mode  of  intercepting  the  marau- 
ders; the  name*  of  ibe  most  noted  fords  upon  tlie  Liddei  are  re- 
dted  in  Uiis  Terse. 

'  ^icJser— Secure.  9  EUMn—A  shoemalLer's  awl. 


10  Fergus  Grame  of  Sowport  as  one  of  the  chief  men  of  that 
clan,  became  security  lo  Lord  Scroope  for  the  good  behaviour  of 
bis  friends  and  dependants,  8th  January.  i96ii.—introdu€iion  to 
Sistoryof  f^'ettmoreland  and  Cumberland,  p.  IH. 

"  See  Note  A.  i*  Sark-^bM. 

>3  According  to  tbe  iate  Glenriddel's  notes  on  this  ballad,  Ibe 
oOice  of  CapUiB  of  Bewcastie  was  held  by  tbe  chief  of  the  Nixons. 

>4  CaUowdie  Is  a  snuUl  Tillage  In  Cumberland,  near  Uwionotion 
of  the  Esk  and  Liddel. 
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Captain  Masgrave,  *  and  a*  his  band, 
Are  coming  down  by  the  Siller-strand, 
And  the  Muckle  toun-bell  o'  Carlisle  is  rung  : 
My  gear  was  a'  weel  won, 

And  before  it's  carried  o'er  the  Border,  mony  a  man's 
gae  down. 

Fy,  lads !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a'. 

My  gear's  a'  gane. 


APPENDIX 

TO  THE  FRAT    OF  SUPOHT. 


NOTB  A. 
wr  bb  slentb-dog  sits  in  bis  watch  rigbt  sure.-P.  i09. 

The  sentinels,  who,  bj  the  March  laws,  were  planted  npon  the 
Border  each  night,  had  iisnally  sleuth-dogs,  or  blood-hounds, 
along  wlUi  them.—See  Nicbolson's  Bordet^  Laws,  and  Lobd 
Wbahton's  Regulations  in  the  eth  ofEdurard  rj. 

Of  the  blood-hoond  we  have  said  something  in  the  notes  on 
Mobbie  NobU;  hiU  wiB  may,  in  addition,  refer  to  the  following 
poetical  description  of  the  qualities  and  uses  of  thai  singular  ani- 
mal:— 

— — **  Upon  the  banks 
or  Tweed,  slow  winding  thro'  the  rale,  the  seat 
Of  war  and  roplne  once,  ere  Brtloos  knew 
The  sneets  of  peace,  or  Anna's  dread  commands 
To  lasting  leagues  the  haughty  rlrals  awed. 
There  dwelt  a  pilfering  race;  well  train'd  and  skitrd 
In  all  the  mysteries  of  theft,  the  spoil 
Their  only  sabstaoce,  feuds  and  war  their  sport. 
Not  more  expert  in  erery  fraudful  art 
The  arch  felon  was  of  old,  wbo  by  the  tail 
Drew  bach  his  Ion  lag  prlie  :  in  Tain  his  wiles. 
In  Tain  the  shelter  of  the  coTering  rock, 
In  Tain  the  sooty  cloud  and  ruddy  flames, 
That  issued  from  his  mouth ;  for  soon  he  paid 
His  forfeit  life;  a  debt  how  Justly  doe 
To  wrong'd  Alcides,  and  aTcnglng  UeaTen  I 

"  Teli'd  In  the  shades  of  niglit  they  ford  the  stream; 
Then,  prowling  far  and  near,  whate  er  they  seise 
Becomes  their  prey ;  nor  flocks  nor  herds  are  safe. 
Nor  stalls  protect  the  steer,  nor  strong  borr'd  doors 
Secure  the  faTourile  horse.    Soon  as  the  morn 
RaTeals  his  wrongs,  with  ghastly  Tisage  wan 
The  plundered  owner  stands,  and  from  his  llpa 
A  thousand  thronging  corses  burst  their  way. 
Be  calls  his  stout  allies,  and  in  a  line 
Bis  faithful  hoouds  be  leads ;  then,  with  a  Toice 
That  otters  loud  his  rage,  attentlTe  cheers. 
Soon  the  sagacious  brute,  bis  curling  tall 
Flourlsh'd  in  air,  low  bendlug,  piles  around 
Bis  busy  nose,  the  steaming  vapour  snuffiB 
Inquisitive,  nor  leaTes  one  lorf  untried : 
Till,  conscious  of  the  recent  stains,  his  heart 
Beats  quick,  bis  snuffling  nose,  his  actlTe  tail, 
Attest  his  Joy ;  then,  with  deep-opening  mouth 
That  makes  the  welkin  tremble,  he  proclaims 
The  audacious  felon  I  foot  by  foot  he  marks 
Bis  winding  way,  while  all  the  listening  crowd 
Applaud  his  reasonings.   0  er  the  watery  ford. 
Dry  sandy  heaths,  and  stony  barren  bills. 
O'er  beaten  tracks,  with  men  and  beast  dlstaln'd, 


<  This  was  probably  the  famous  Captain  Jack  MnsgraTe,  who 
had  charge  of  tlie  watch  along  the  Cryssop,  or  Kershope,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  order  of  ihe  watches  appointed  by  Lord  Wharton, 
when  Deputy- Warden-General,  in  the  6ih  Edward  VI. 

»  II  is  deTOutly  to  be  wished,  that  this  Lammie  (wbo  was  killed 
in  the  skirmiah)  may  have  been  the  same  miscreant,  who,  in  the 


Unerring  be  pnrsaes;  till,  at  Itae  cot 
ArriTod,  and  selling  by  his  guilty  throat 
The  caitiff  Tile,  redeems  the  captlTe  prey; 
So  exqohdiely  dciicale  bis  sense  i '' 

SOMER villi's  ChaM. 


LORD  MAXWELLS  GOODNIGHT. 

HETEE  BEFOIB    PUBLISHED. 

This  beautiful  ballad  is  published  from  a  copy  io 
Glenridders  MSS.,  with  some  slight  variations  from 
tradition.  It  alludes  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
feuds  upon  the  West  Marches. 

A.  D.  1585,  John  Lord  Maxwell,  or,  as  he  styied 
himself,  Earl  of  Morton,  having  quarrelled  with  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  reigning  favourite  of  James  VJ.,  and 
fallen,  of  course,  under  the  displeasure  of  the  court, 
was  denounced  rebel.  A  commission  was  also  ^^cd 
to  the  Laird  of  Johnstone,  then  Warden  of  the  West 
Marches,  to  pursue  and  apprehend  the  ancient  rival 
and  enemy  of  his  house.  Two  bands  of  mercenaries, 
commanded  by  Captains  Granstoun  and  Lammie,  wbo 
were  sent  from  Edinburgh  to  support  Johnstone,  were 
attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  at  Crawford-muir,  by  Ro- 
bert Maxwell,  natural  brother  to  the  chieftain ; '  wiio, 
followinguphis  advantage,  burned  Johnstone's  Castle 
of  Lochwood,  observing,  with  savage  glee,  that  be 
would  give  Lady  Johnstone  light  enough  by  which 
"to  set  her  hood."  In  a  subsequent  conflict,  John- 
stone himself  was  defeated,  and  made  prisoner,  and 
is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  disgrace  which  he 
sustained.— See  Spottiswoodb  and  Johnstone's 
Histories,  and  Moyse's  Memoirs,  ad  annum  1685. 

By  one  of  the  revolutions,  common  in  those  days, 
Maxwell  was  soon  after  restored  to  the  King's  favour 
in  his  turn,  and  obtained  the  wardenry  of  the  West 
Marches.  A  bond  of  alliance  was  subscribed  by  him, 
and  by  Sir  James  Johnstone,  and  for  some  time  the 
two  clans  lived  in  harmony.  In  the  year  1593,  how- 
ever, the  hereditary  feud  was  revived,  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion  :  A  band  of  marauders,  of  the  clan  John- 
stone, drove  a  prey  of  cattle  from  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  Lairds  of  Crichton,  Sanquhar,  and  DrumJanrig ; 
and  defeated,  with  slaughter,  the  pursuers,  who  at- 
tempted to  rescue  their  property. — [See  the  Lads  of 
Wamphray^  post,  p.  108.]  The  injured  parties,  being 
apprehensive  that  Maxwell  would  not  cordially  em- 
brace their  cause,  on  account  of  his  late  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Johnstones,  endeavoured  to  overcome 
his  reluctance,  by  offering  to  enter  into  bonds  of 
manrent,  and  so  to  become  his  followers,  and  liegenaen : 
be,  on  the  other  hand,  granting  to  them  a  bond  of 
maintenance  or  protection,  by  which  he  bound  him- 
self, in  usual  form,  to  maintain  their  quarrel  against 


day  of  Queen  Mary's  distress,  *•  hes  ensign  being  of  quhyl  taffiue, 
bad  painted  one  it  ye  cruell  murlher  of  King  Henry,  and  layed 
down  before  her  MaJesUe.  at  quhal  time  she  presented  heradf  as 
prisoner  to  ye  lordis. "— Bibbel's  Diai-y,  June  4 5, 1 567.  It  woald 
be  some  satlsfacUon  to  know,  that  the  grey  hairs  of  Uila  worUij 
penooage  did  not  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace. 
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•11  mortals,  saving  bis  loyalty.  Thus,  the  most  pow- 
erfai  and  respectable  families  in  Dumfries-sbire,  be- 
came, for  a  time,  the  vassals  of  Lord  Maxwell.   This 
secret  alliance  was  discovered  to  Sir  James  Johnstone 
by  the  Laird  of  Gummertrees,  one  of  his  own  clan, 
tboagh  a  retainer  to  Maxwell.     Gummertrees  even 
contrived  to  possess  himself  of  the  bonds  of  manrent, 
which  he  delivered  to  his  chief.    The  petty  warfare 
betwixt  the  rival  barons  was  instantly   renewed. 
Bnccleuch,  a  near  relation  of  Johnstone,  came  to  his 
aisistance  with  his  clan,  *'  the  most  renowned  free- 
Iwoters,  [says  a  historian]  the  fiercest  and  bravest 
warriors  among  the  Border  tribes." '     With  Buc- 
dcach  also  came  the  Elliots,  Armstrongs,  and  Gr»mes. 
Ibus  reinforced,  Johnstone  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces 
a  party  of  the  Maxwells,  stationed  at  Lochmaben.  On 
theother  hand.  Lord  Maxwell,  armed  with  the  royal 
aathority,  and  numbering  among  his  followers  all 
the  barons  of  Nithsdale,  displayed  his  banner  as  the 
King's  lieutenant,  and  invaded  Annandale  at  the  head 
of  2000  men.    In  those  days,  however,  the  royal 
aospices  seem  to  have  carried  as  little  good  fortune 
as  effective  strength  with  them.    A  desperate  con- 
flict, still  renowned  in  tradition,  took  place  at  the 
Bryffc  Sands,  not  far  from  Lockerby,  in  which  John- 
rtone,  althoagb  inferior  in  numbers,  partly  by  his  own 
condact,  partly  by  the  valour  of  his  allies,  gained  a 
decisive  Tictory.     Lord  Maxwell,  a  tall  man,  and 
beavily  armed,  was  struck  from  his  horse  in  the  flight, 
and  cruelly  slain,  after  the  hand,  which  he  stretched 
ont  for  fuarter,  had  been  severed  from  his  body. 
Many  of  his  followers  were  slain  in  the  battle,  and 
nany  cruelly  wounded,  especially  by  slashes  in  the 
face,  which  wound  was  thence  termed  a  ^^  Lockerby 
M.^   The  Barons  of  Lag,  Closeburn,  and  Drum- 
faorig,  escaped  by  the  fleetness  of  their  horses ;  a  cir- 
wwtance  alluded  to  in  the  following  ballad. 

This  fatal  battle  was  followed  by  a  long  feud,  at- 
tended with  all  the  circumstances  of  horror  proper  to 
abarharous age.  Johnstone,  in  hisdiffuse manner, de- 
ttribes  it  thus ;  '''Ab  eo  die ultro cilroque  in  Annandia 
ftNithia  ma^istUriusqueregUmisjacluris  cer  latum. 
Mei,  ineendia,  rapina,  el  nefanda  facinara,  liberi 
»  nuUernis  gremiis  Irucidali,  mariii  in  conspeclu 
^jugum  suarum  ;  incenses  villce ;  lamenlabiles  ubi- 
?w qwrimanicB,  el horribiles armorum  fremitus''-- 
JOHKSTONI  Hisloria,  Ed.  Amstcei.  p.  182. 

John,  Lord  Maxwell,  with  whose  Goodnight  the 
wader  is  here  presented,  was  son  to  him  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Dryffe  Sands,  and  is  said  to  have  early 
wowed  the  deepest  revenge  for  his  father's  death. 
Soch,  indeed,  was  the  fiery  and  untameable  spirit  of 
the  man,  that  neither  the  threats  nor  entreaties  of 
the  King  himself  could  make  him  lay  aside  his  vin- 
dictive purpose  ;  although  Johnstone,  the  object  of  his 
ttscntment,  had  not  only  reconciled  himself  to  the 
««irt,  but  even  obtained  the  wardenry  of  the  Middle 


Marches,  in  room  of  Sir  John  Garmichael,  murdered 
by  the  Armstrongs.  Lord  Maxwell  was  therefore  pro- 
hibited to  approach  the  Border  counties ;  and  having, 
in  contempt  of  that  mandate,  excited  new  disturb- 
ances, he  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
From  this  fortress,  however,  he  contrived  to  make 
his  escape;  and,  having  repaired  to  Dumfries-shire, 
he  sought  an  amicable  interview  with  Johnstone,  un- 
der a  pretence  of  a  wish  to  accommodate  their  diffe- 
rences. Sir  Robert  Maxwell,  of  Orchardstane,  (men- 
tioned in  the  Ballad,  verse  1,)  who  was  married  to  a 
sister  of  Sir  James  Johnstone,  persuaded  his  brother- 
in-law  to  accede  to  Maxwell's  proposal.  The  following 
relation  of  what  followed  is  taken  from  an  article 
in  Shawfield*s  MS.,  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to 
the  ballad  called  ITtnmon/  Willie  :— 

''  The  simple  truth  and  cause  of  the  treasonable 
murther  of  umquhile  Sir  James  Johnstoun  of  Dun- 
skellie,  knight,  was  as  after  follows.  To  wit,  John 
Lord  Maxwell  having  dealt  and  useit  bis  best  means 
with  somenobilemen  and  baronnes  within  thecuntrey, 
and  likeways  with  sundrie  of  the  name  of  Maxwell, 
being  refused  of  them  all  to  be  partakers  of  so  foull 
ane  deed ;  till  at  last  he  unhappily  persuaded  one 
Gharles  Maxwell,  one  of  the  brether  of  Kirkhouse,  to 
be  with  him,  and  having  made  him  assuired  to  be 
pairtner  in  that  treasonable  plot :  therefore,  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  and  unhabilitie  of  umquhill 
Sir  Robert  Maxwell  of  Orcbyardtoun,  knight,  pre- 
suming that  he  had  power  of  the  said  Sir  James, 
being  brother-in-law  to  him,  to  bring  him  to  anye 
part  he  pleased  ;  Maxwell,  pretending  be  had  special 
busines  to  do  with  Sir  James,  hearing  he  was  going 
from  the  court  of  England,  so  gave  out  by  reasoun  be 
was  the  king's  rebell  for  the  time,  for  breaking  weird 
out  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  had  no  other 
houpes  to  obtaine  the  King's  favour  but  be  his 
meanes.  So  upon  this  pretence,  the  said  Sir  James 
was  moved  to  meet  him  at  Auchnamhill,  near  by 
Arthorstane,  without  the  house  of  Bent,  upon  the 
6th  Aprile,  1608,  with  one  man  onlie  with  him  as 
was  with  the  uther,  therselves  two  onlie  and  the 
forsaid  Sir  Robert  Maxwell  with  them,  and  their  ser- 
vantes  being  a  little  off.  The  forsaid  Gharles  fails 
out  with  opprobrious  and  malicious  speeches  to  Sir 
James  his  servant,  William  Johnstoune  of  Gunmen- 
lie,  and  before  he  was  aware  shott  him  with  ane 
pistoll.  Sir  James  hearing  the  shott  and  his  man's 
words,  turning  about  to  see  what  was  past,  imme- 
diatelie  Maxwell  shott  him  behind  his  back  with  ane 
pistoll  chairgit  with  two  poysonit  bulletts,  at  which 
shott  the  said  Sir  James  fell  from  his  horse.  Max- 
well not  being  content  therewith,  raid  about  him  ane 
lang  tyme,  and  persued  him  farder,  vowing  to  use 
him  more  cruelly  and  treacherouslie  than  he  had  done, 
for  which  it  is  known  sufficiently  what  followed."— 
^*  A  fact,"  saith  Spottiswoode,  ^*  detested  by  all  honest 


'  ••/«/«•  aeeolas  latrociiUU  famosot,  Scolas  Bucelewhi  clientes—fortUsimos  tribulium  et  ferodstimos. "-^OBKnoni  nistoria. 
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men,  and  tbegent]eman*s  misfortune  severely  lament- 
ed, for  he  was  a  man  fiiU  of  wisdom  and  courage." — 
SPOTtlSWOODE,  Edition  1677,  pp.  467,  604.  JOHH- 
StONi  Hiilwria,  Ed.  AmstaL  pp.  254,  283,  449. 

Lord  Maxwell,  the  murderer,  made  his  escape  to 
France ;  but  having  ventured  to  return  to  Scotland, 
he  was  apprehended  lurking  in  the  wilds  of  Caith- 
ness, and  brought  to  trial  at  Edinburgh.  The  royal 
authority  was  now  much  strengthened  by  the  union 
of  the  crowns,  and  James  employed  it  in  stanchitig 
the  feuds  of  the  nobility,  with  a  firmness  which  was 
no  attribute  of  his  general  character.  But  in  the 
best  actions  of  that  monarch,  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  unfortunate  tincture  of  that  meanness,  so 
visible  on  the  present  occasion.  Lord  Maxwell  was 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  Johnstone;  but  this  was 
combined  with  a  charge  of  fire-raising,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Scottish  law,  if  perpetrated  by 
a  landed  man,  constituted  a  species  of  treason,  and 
inferred  forfeiture.  Thus  the  noble  purpose  of  pub- 
lic justice  was  sullied  by  being  united  with  that  of 
enriching  some  needy  favourite.  John,  Lord  Max- 
well, was  condemned,  and  beheaded,  21st  May,  1613. 
Sir  Gideon  Murray,  treasurer-depute,  had  a  great 
share  of  his  forfeiture;  but  the  attainder  was  after- 


wards reversed,  and  the  honours  and  estate  were 
conferred  upon  the  brother  of  the  deceased. — ^LiLwe's 
History  of  SeoUatid,  vol.  i.  p.  62.— Johjistom  ifu- 
lorttf,  p.  493. 

The  lady  mentioned  in  the  ballad,  was  sister  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and,  according  to  Jobostone  tbe 
historian,  had  little  reason  to  regret  being  separatd 
from  her  husband,  whose  harsh  treatment  finally  oc- 
casioned her  death.  But  Johnstone  appears  not  to 
be  altogether  untinctured  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
clan,  and  is  probably,  in  this  instance,  guilty  of  exag- 
geration ;  as  the  active  share  taken  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  in  favour  of  Maxwell,  is  a  circumstance 
inconsistent  with  such  a  report. 

Thus  was  finally  ended  by  a  salutary  example  d 
severity,  the  ^^  foul  debate*'  betwixt  the  Maxwells  and 
Johnstones,  in  the  course  of  whieh  each  family  lost 
two  chieftains ;  one  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  one  in 
the  field  of  battle,  one  by  assassination,  and  one  bv 
the  sword  of  the  executioner. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  followii^ 
ballad  must  have  been  written  before  tbe  death  of 
Lord  Maxwell,  in  1618;  otherwise  there  would  hare 
been  some  allusion  to  that  event,  it  must  therefore 
have  been  composed  betwixt  1608  and  that  period. 


VOCE. 


PIANO 
FORTE. 


W^ 


LORD  MAXWELL'S  GOODNIGHT.' 


A  —  dieu  Ma  -  da-rae,  my        mother  dear,  But      and  my     sisteri      three,  O; 


A- 


^^ 


dteul  fair  Ro  -  bcrt  of      Orchardatane,  My       heart  is    wae  for       thee,  O. 


"  Adieu,  madame,  my  mother  dear, 
But  and  my  sisters  three ! 

Adieu,  fair  Robert  of  Orchardstane ! 
My  heart  is  wae  for  thee. 


Adieu,  the  lily  and  the  rose. 
The  primrose  fair  to  see ; 

Adieu,  my  ladye,  and  only  joy! 
For  I  may  not  stay  with  thee. 


t  [Lord  Byron  refers  to  this 
ofByron,w)l.fUI^BD.] 


ballad,  u  ha?taig  snsgested  the  Goodnight  in  ttie  1st  Canto  or  Childe  Harold.   See  Life  and  Works 
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'^  Though  I  hae  slain  the  Lord  Johnstone, 

What  care  I  for  their  feid? 
My  noble  mind  their  wrath  disdains,— 

He  was  my  father's  deid. 
Both  uigbt  and  day  I  labour'd  oft 

Of  faim  avenged  to  he ; 
But  now  I've  got  what  long  I  sought, 

And  I  may  not  stay  with  thee. 

"  Adieu !  Drumlanrig,  false  wert  aye, 

And  Closehurn  in  a  band !  * 
The  Laird  of  Lag,  frae  my  father  that  fled, 

When  the  Johnston  struck  aff  his  hand. 
They  were  three  brethren  iu  a  band— 

Joy  may  they  never  see ! 
Tlieir  treacherous  art,  and  cowardly  heart, 

Has  twined  my  love  and  me. 

**  Adieu  I  Dumfries,  my  proper  place, 

But  and  Carlaverock  fair ! 
Adieu !  ray  castle  of  the  Thrieve,* 

Wi'  a*  my  buildings  there : 
Adieu !  Lochmaben's  gate  sae  fair. 

The  Langholm-holm,  where  birks  there  he ; 
Adieu !  my  iadye,  and  only  joy, 

For,  trust  me,  I  may  not  sUy  wi'  thee. 

*'  Adieu  I  fair  Eskdale  up  and  down. 
Where  my  puir  friends  do  dwell ; 
Tbe  bangisters '  will  ding  them  down. 

And  will  them  sair  compell. 
Bnt  I'll  avenge  their  feid  mysell, 

When  I  come  o'er  the  sea ; 
Mffil  my  Iadye,  and  only  joy, 
For  I  may  not  stay  wi'  thee." — 

"Lord  of  the  land !  "—that  Iadye  said, 

"  0  wad  ye  go  wi'  me, 
Uoto  my  brother's  stately  tower. 

Where  safest  ye  may  be ! 
There  Hamiltons,  and  Douglas  baith. 

Shall  rise  to  succour  thee."— 
"  Thanks  for  thy  kindness,  fair  my  dame, 

But  I  may  not  stay  wi'  thee."— 

Then  he  tuik  aff  a  gay  gold  ring, 

Thereat  hang  signets  three ; 
*'  Hae,  tak  thee  that,  mine  ain  dear  thing, 

And  still  hae  mind  o'  me : 
But  if  thou  take  another  lord. 

Ere  I  come  ower  the  sea— 
His  life  is  but  a  three  days'  lease, 

Though  I  may  not  slay  wi'  thee."— 

The  wind  was  fair,  the  ship  was  clear. 


That  good  lord  went  away; 
And  most  part  of  his  friends  were  there,  * 

To  give  him  a  fair  convey. 
They  dr^nk  the  wine,  tliey  didna  spair, 

Even  in  that  gude  lord's  sight— 
Sae  now  he's  o'er  the  floods  sae  gray,« 

And  Lor4  Maxwell  has  ta'en  his  Goodnight. 


APPENDIX 


TO  LOBD  MAXWELL  S  GOODNIGHT. 


NOTB  A. 
Adieu  I  Drnmlanrlg,  etc. 

The  reader  win  perceire,  from  the  lotrodacUon,  what  coDnexioo 
tfie  bond,  anbacribed  b^  Douglas  of  Dramlanrig,  Kirkpatrick  of 
Cloaeburn,  and  Grienon  of  Lagg,  had  wlUi  ttie  death  of  Lord  Max- 
well's father.  For  ihe  satisfaction  of  those  who  raa^  be  curious  as 
to  the  form  of  these  boods,  I  have  transcribed  a  letter  of  maorent,^ 
trom  a  MS.  collection  of  upwards  of  tweoty  deeds  of  that  nature, 
copied  from  the  originals  by  the  late  John  Syme,  Esq.,  writer  to 
the  signet ;  for  the  use  of  which,  with  many  other  favours  of  a 
similar  nature,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Robert  Anderson  of  Edinburgh. 
The  bond  is  granted  by  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closebum,  to 
Robert  Lord  Maxwell,  father  of  him  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
the  Dryffe  Sands. 

BOND  OF  MANRENT. 

**  Be  It  kend  ttll  all  men  be  thir  present  lettres,  me.  Thomas 
Kirkpatrick  of  Glosburo,  to  be  bondin  and  oblist,  aod  be  the  tenor 
heirof,  Irindis  and  oblissis  me,  be  I  he  faith  and  treulh  of  my  body, 
in  manrent  and  serrlce  to  ane  nobii  and  mychty  lord,  Robert  Lord 
Maxwell,  endnriog  ail  the  dayis  of  my  lyfe ;  and  byndis  and  oblissis 
me,  as  said  is,  to  be  leii  and  trew  man  and  servant  to  the  said  Ro- 
bert Lord  Maxwell,  my  master,  and  sail  nowthir  heir  nor  se  his 
skaith,  but  sail  lat  (he  samyn  at  my  nUr  power,  an  warn  him 
Iherof.  And  I  sail  oonceill  it  that  (he  said  lord  schawls  to  me, 
and  saH  gif  him  agane  the  best  ielil  and  true  counsale  that  I  can, 
qnhen  he  only  askis  at  me;  and  that  I  sail  ryde  with  my  kyn, 
ftreyndifl,  servandls,  and  allies,  (hat  wil  do  Ibr  me,  or  to  gang  with 
the  said  lord ;  and  to  do  him  cfanld,  trew,  and  thankful  service, 
and  take  xf^uld  plane  part  with  the  said  lord,  my  malster,  in  all  and 
sindry  his  aotionls,  cansis,  quarrellis,  leM  and  honest,  movit,  or  to 
be  movIt,  be  him,  or  aganis  him,  baith  in  peace  and  weh*,  oontrair 
or  agaais  all  thae  that  leiffes  or  de  may  (my  allegeance  to  owr  sore- 
ran  Iadye  the  quenis  grace,  her  tutor  and  goremor,  alianerly  ex- 
cept.) And  thir  my  lettres  of  manrent,  for  all  the  dayls  of  my  life 
foresaid  to  Indure,  all  dissimulations,  fraud,  or  gyle,  secludit  and 
away  pat.  In  witness,**  etc.  The  deed  is  signed  at  Edinburgh, 
8d  February,  4  MS. 

In  the  collection,  from  which  this  extract  Is  made,  (here  are 
bonds  of  a  similar  nature  granted  lo  Lord  Maxwell,  by  Douglas  of 
Drumlanrig,  anceslor  to  the  Dukes  of  Queensberry ;  by  Crlchton 
Lord  Sanquhar,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Dumfk-ies.  and  many  of 
his  kindred ;  by  Stuart  of  Castlemilk ;  by  Stuart  of  Gariies,  ancestor 
of  the  Earls  of  Galloway ;  by  Murray  of  Cockpool,  ancestor  of  the 
Murrays,  Lords  Annandale ;  by  Orierson  of  Lagg.  Gordon  of  Loch- 
maben,  and  many  other  of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  barons 


•see  Rote  A.. 

'See  Note  B. 

^  «mgifier«-.The  prevailing  party. 

*  The  ancestor  of  Uie  present  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Broomholm  is  par- 
Jwly  mentioned  in  Glenriddel's  MS.  as  having  attended  his 
«kain  m  his  distress,  and  as  having  received  a  grant  of  lands,  in 
(^rd  of  this  manifcatatioo  of  atuohment. 

'  This  seenis  to  have  been  a  favourite  epitbel  in  old  romances. 
^^  in  BomchUdey  and  Maidm  Attn W/d, 


**  Thai  nrled  ower  Ibe  (lode  to  fray, 
In  IngloDd  arrived  were  tliay, 
Tber  bim  Jerest  ware."* 

^  The  proper  spelling  is  manred.   Thus,  hi  the  romance  of  Fl»- 
rice  and  Blanchefitmr^-^ 

""HswtJfalltotbifot, 
And  bicon  ibl  man  glf  be  mol; 
Ills  manrtd  thoa  scbalt  efonge, 
ABd  Ihe  Irewtbe  of  Ue  heiide." 
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iu  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  blndlog  tbemselTes,  In  the  moti 
snbmisdre  terms,  to  become  the  liegemen  aod  the  Tusals  of  the 
hoose  of  Maxwell ;  a  circumstance  which  most  highly  excite  oar 
idea  of  the  power  of  that  family.  IVay,  eireo  the  riyal  chieflalD, 
Jolmslone  of  Johnstone,  seems  at  one  tirnn  to  hare  come  under  a 
similar  obligation  to  Maxwell,  by  a  bond,  dated  4nh  Pebroary, 
1588,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  counter-obligation  of  the 
patron,  in  these  words  :  *'  ForasmeiUe  as  the  said  lord  has  oblist 
him  to  supple,  raaintene,  and  defend  me,  in  the  peclabill  brooking 
and  Joyshig  of  all  my  iandis,  rentls,  etc..  and  to  take  my  ssfald. 
lelli.  and  trew  part,  in  all  my  good  actionis,  causis,  and  qnarles, 
leiful  and  honest,  aganes  all  deedlie,  his  allcdgeance  to  our  so- 
Teraigne  lord  the  king  allanerly  excepted,  as  at  mair  length  is  con- 
tained in  his  lettres  of  maintenance  maid  (o  me  therupon ;  there- 
fore/* etc.  he  proceeds  to  bind  himself  as  liegeman  to  the  Maxwell. 
I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  wiihoat  observing,  that,  in  the  dan- 
fteroos  times  of  Qneen  Mary,  when  most  of  these  bonds  are  dated, 
many  barons,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  unanimity  and  good 
order,  may  hare  chosen  to  enrol  themselves  among  the  clients  of 
Lord  Maxwell,  iheu  Warden  of  the  Border,  from  which,  at  a  le» 
lorbulent  period,  personal  considerations  would  ha?e  deterred 
them. 


NOTB  B. 


Adieu  I  my  castl*  of  tbe  Thrieve,  etc. 

This  fortress  is  sitnaied  in  the  slewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  upon 
an  island  several  acres  in  extent,  formed  by  the  river  Dee.  The 
walls  are  very  thick  and  strong,  and  bear  the  marks  of  great  anti- 
quity. It  was  a  royal  castle;  but  the  keeping  of  it,  agreeable  to 
the  feudal  practice,  was  granted  by  charter,  or  sometimes  by  a 
more  temporary  and  precarious  right,  to  different  powerfhl 
families,  together  with  lands  for  their  good  service  in  maintalnhig 
and  defending  the  place.  This  office  of  heritable  keeper  remained 
with  the  Nithesdale  family  (chief  of  the  Maxwells)  till  their  for- 
feiture, 1715.  The  garrison  seems  to  have  been  victualled  upon 
feudal  principles;  for  each  parish  In  the  stewartry  was  bonlened 
with  the  yearly  payment  of  a  tardnermart  con;,  i.  e.  a  cow  fit  for 
iietng  killed  and  salted  at  Martinmas,  for  winter  provisions.  The 
right  of  levying  these  cattle  was  retained  by  the  Nithesdale  family, 
when  they  sold  the  castle  and  esUle,  In  1704,  and  they  did  not 
cease  to  exercise  It  till  their  attainder.— FouifTAiniULL's  Ded-^ 
•ions,  vol.  1.  p.  688. 

This  same  castle  of  the  Thrieve  was,  A.D.  1451-2,  the  scene  of  an 
outrageous  aud  cruel  insult  upon  tbe  royal  authority.  The  fortress 
was  then  held  by  William  Till.  Eari  of  Douglas,  who,  in  Act. 
possessed  a  more  unlimited  authority  over  the  sooihern  districts  of 
Scotland,  than  the  reigning  monarch.  The  Earl  had,  on  some 
pretence,  seized  and  imprisoned  a  baron,  called  Maclellan,  tntor  of 
Bombie,  whom  he  threatened  to  bring  to  trial,  by  his  power  of 
hereditary  jurisdiction.  The  oncle  of  this  gentleman.  Sir  Patrick 
Gray  of  Fouils,  who  commanded  the  body-guard  of  James  II.,  ob- 
tained of  that  prince  a  warrant,  requiring  from  Earl  Donglas  the 
body  of  the  prisoner.  When  Gray  appeared,  the  earl  instantly 
suspected  his  errand.  <'  You  have  not  dined,"  said  he.  without 
suffering  him  to  open  his  commission  s  "  it  is  111  talking  between 
a  full  man  and  a  fasting."  while  Gray  was  at  meat,  the  unforto- 
nate  prisoner  was,  by  Douglas's  command,  led  forth  to  the  court- 
yard and  beheaded.  When  i he  repast  was  finished,  the  King's  letter 
was  presented  and  opened.  **  Sir  Patrick,"  says  Douglas,  leading 
Gray  to  the  conrt,  "right  glad  had  I  been  to  honour  the  Khig's 
messenger ;  but  you  have  come  too  late.  Yonder  lies  your  sister's 
son,  without  the  head  t  you  are  welcome  to  his  dead  body.  *'  Gray, 
having  mounted  his  horse,  turned  to  the  Earl,  and  expressed  his 
wrath  in  a  deadly  oath,  that  he  would  requite  the  li^ury  with  Dou- 
glas's heart's  blood.—"  To  horse ! "  cried  the  haughty  baron  ;  and 


the  messenger  of  his  prince  was  pursued  till  wfihln  a  few  mUes  of 
Edinburgh.!  Gray,  however,  had  an  opportDnity  of  keeptag  bis 
vow ;  for,  being  upon  guard  hi  the  King's  antechamber  at  Slirliag. 
when  James,  incensed  at  the  insolence  of  the  Earl,  struck  blm  wA 
bis  dagger.  Sir  Patrick  rushed  in,  aod  dispatched  him  with  a  poi^ 
axe.  The  castle  of  Thrieve  was  the  last  of  the  fortreeaes  which  hcU 
out  for  the  house  of  Douglas,  afler  their  grand  rehelliOD  in  ISK 
James  II.  writes  an  account  of  the  exile  of  this  potent  family,  la 
Charles  VII.  of  France.  8th  July,  1358;  and  adds,  that  all  tter 
castles  bad  been  yielded  to  him,  **  Excepto  dunlaxai  casiro  dt 
Trefe^  per  nostro*  fideles  impi-eesetUiarum  obsessof  qtutd^d*' 
mine  concedenUf  in  brevi  obtinere  speramus/' — PmaBBToa's 
History,  Appendix^  vol.  I.  p.  486.— See  Pitscottib's  HUlorif, 
GODSCHOFT,  etc. 


THE  LADS  OF  WAMPHRAY. 

The  reader  will  find,  prefixed  to  the  foregoing  bal- 
lad an  account  of  the  noted  feud  betwixt  the  families 
of  Maxwell  and  Johnstone.  The  following  song  c^ 
lebrates  tbe  skirmish,  in  1593,  betwixt  the  John- 
stones  aujd  Grichtons,  which  led  to  the  reviVal  of  tbe 
ancient  quarrel  betwixt  Johnstone  and  Maxwell,  and 
finally  to  the  battle  of  Drifife  Sands,  in  which  tbe 
latter  lost  bis  life.  Wamphray  is  the  name  of  a  parish 
in  Annandale.  Lethenhall  was  the  abode  of  John- 
stone of  Wamphray,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  of 
late  years.  William  Johnstone  of  Wamphray,  called 
tbe  Galliard,  was  a  noted  freebooter.  A  place,  near 
the  head  of  Teviotdale,  retains  the  name  of  tke  Ga/- 
liariTs  FatUds,  (folds,)  being  a  valley,  where  be  used 
to  secrete  and  divide  his  spoil,  witb  his  Liddesdale 
and  Eskdale  associates.  His  nom  de  guerre  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  dance  called  The  Galliard. 
The  word  is  still  used  in  Scotland,  to  express  an  ac- 
tive, gay,  dissipated  character. '  Willie  of  the  Rirk- 
hiil,  nephew  to  the  Galliard,  and  his  avenger,  was 
also  a  noted  Border  robber.  Previous  to  tlie  battle 
of  Dryffe  Sands,  so  often  mentioned,  tradition  re- 
ports, that  Maxwell  had  offered  a  ten-ponnd-land  to 
any  of  his  party,  who  should  bring  him  the  bead  or 
hand  of  the  Laird  of  Johnstone.  This  being  reported 
to  his  antagonist,  he  answered,  he  had  not  a  ten- 
pound-land  to  offer,  but  would  give  a  fivennerk-laDd 
to  the  man  who  should  that  day  cut  ofif  the  head  or 
hand  of  Lord  Maxwell.  Willie  of  tbe  KirkhiU, 
mounted  upon  a  young  grey  horse,  rushed  upon  the 
enemy,  and  earned  the  reward,  by  striking  down 
their  unfortunate  diieftain,  aud  cutting  off  his  right 
liand. 

From  a  pedigree  in  the  appeal  case  of  Sir  Janaes 
Johnstone  of  Westeraw,  claiming  the  honours  and 
titles  of  Annandale,  it  appears  that  the  Johnstanes  of 
Wamphray  were  descended  from  James,  sixth  son  of 
the  sixth  baron  of  Johnstone.  The  male  line  became 
extinct  in  1657. 


*  [This  Incident,  no  doubt^  snggested  the  tcene  between  Archl- 
haid  Bell-the-Cat  and  Lord  llarmlon.  See  Marmion.  Canto  V. 
xiv.-ED.] 

•  Cleveland  applies  the  phrase  in  a  very  different  manner,  in 
treating  of  the  anemUy  of  Uvlnea  at  Westmtniter,  1644  s~ 


^'  And  Seldeo  ii  a  GtUUard  by  btmseir. 
And  wel  might  be ;  tbare's  mora  dlTlnes  In  bin, 
TbaDln  all  ibUtbaIr  Jeniib  Sanbadrlm.*' 

Skelton,  In  hia  railing  poem  against  James  IV.,  temas  Um  iff* 
Skffr  Gatyard* 
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THE  LADS  OF  WAMPHRAY. 

Twixt  Girth-head  i  and  the  Langwood  end, 
reived  the  Galliard,  and  the  Galliard's  men; 
But  and  the  lads  of  Leverhay, 
That  drove  the  Crichton's  gear  away. 

It  is  the  lads  of  Lethenha*, 
The  greatest  rogues  amang  them  a* ; 
But  andthe  ladsofStefenbiggin, 
They  broke  the  house  in  at  the  rigging. 

The  lads  of  Fingland,  and  Helbeck-hill, 
They  were  never  for  good,  but  aye  for  ill; 
Twixt  the  Stoywood-bush  and  Langside-hilU 
lliey  steafd  the  broked  cow  and  the  branded  bull. 

It  is  the  lads  of  the  Girth-head, 

The  deiPs  In  them  for  pride  and  greed ; 

For  the  Galliard,  and  the  gay  Galliard^s  men. 

They  ne^er  saw  a  horse  but  they  made  it  their  ain. 

The  Galliard  to  Nithsdale  is  gane, 

To  steal  Sim  Crichton's  winsome  dun. 

The  Galliard  is  unto  the  stable  gane. 

But  instead  of  the  dun,  the  blind  he  has  ta'en. 

"  Now  Simmy,  Simmy  of  the  Side, 
Come  out  and  see  a  Johnstone  ride ! 
Here's  the  bonniest  horse,  in  a'  INithside, 
And  a  gentle  Johnstone  aboon  his  hide." — 

Simmy  Crichton's  mounted  then. 
And  Crichtons  has  raised  mony  a  ane ; 
The  Galliard  trow'd  his  horse  had  been  wight, 
But  the  Crichtons  beat  him  out  o'  sight. 

As  soon  as  the  Galliard  the  Crichton  saw, 
Behind  the  saugh-bush  he  did  draw ; 
And  there  the  Crichtons  the  Galliard  hae  ta'en. 
And  nane  wi'  him  but  Willie  alane. 

"  O  Simmy,  Simmy,  now  let  me  gang, 
And  ril  never  mair  do  a  Crichton  wrang! 
O  Simmy,  Simmy,  now  let  me  be, 
And  a  pedi  o'  gowd  Til  give  to  thee! 

**0  Simmy,  Simmy,  now  let  me  gang, 
And  my  wife  shall  heap  it  with  her  hand." — 
But  the  Crichtons  wadna  let  the  Galliard  be, 
But  they  hang'd  him  hie  upon  a  tree. 

O  think  then  Willie  he  was  right  wae. 
When  he  saw  his  uncle  guided  sae; 
"But  if  ever  I  live  Wamphray  to  see. 
My  uncle's  death  avenged  shall  be !  "— 

Back  to  Wamphray  he  is  gane, 
And  riders  has  raised  mony  a  ane ; 
Saying— "My  lads,  if  ye'll  be  true, 
Te  shall  a'  be  clad  in  the  noble  blue."— 


Back  to  I^ithsdale  they  have  gane, 
And  awa'  the  Crichtons'  nowf  hae  ta'en; 
But  when  they  cam  to  the  Wellpath-head,  * 
The  Crichtons  bade  them  'light  and  lead. 

And  when  they  cam  to  the  Biddes-burn,  ♦ 
The  Crichtons  bade  them  stand  and  turn; 
And  when  they  cam  to  the  Biddes-strand, 
The  Crichtons  they  were  hard  at  hand. 

But  when  they  cam  to  the  Biddes-law,* 
The  Johnstones  bade  them  stand  and  draw ; 
"  We've  done  nae  ill,  we'll  thole «  nae  wrang, 
But  back  to  Wamphray  we  will  gang."— 

And  out  spoke  Willie  of  the  Rirkhill, 
**  Of  fighting,  lads,  ye'se  hae  your  fill."— 
And  from  his  horse  Willie  he  lap, 
And  a  burnish'd  brand  in  his  hand  he  gat. 

Out  through,  the  Crichtons  Willie  he  ran. 
And  dang  them  down  baith  horse  and  man ; 

0  but  the  Johnstones  were  wondrous  rude. 
When  the  Biddes-burn  ran  three  days  blood! 

"  Now,  sirs,  we  have  done  a  noble  deed ; 
We  have  revenged  the  Galliard's  bleid. 
For  every  finger  of  the  Galliard's  hand, 

1  vow  this  day  I've  kill'd  a  man." — 

As  they  cam  in  at  Evan-head, 
At  Ricklaw-holm  they  spread  abread ;  7 
"  Drive  on,  my  lads !  it  will  be  late ; 
We'll  hae  a  pint  at  Wamphray  gate.  • 

For  where'er  I  gang,  or  e'er  I  ride. 
The  lads  of  Wamphray  are  on  my  side ; 
And  of  a'  the  lads  that  I  do  ken, 
A  Wamphray  lad's  the  king  of  men." 


LESLY'S  MARCH. 

^  Bol,  0  my  coantry  t  bow  ikaU  meoMry  traot 
Tby  glories,  lost  In  eltber  Cbarles's  days, 
Wben  ibrougb  tby  fields  dcslrocllTe  raploe  spread. 
Nor  fparliig  liifanu*  lean,  nor  boary  bead  I 
In  tboio  dread  daya,  Ibe  anprotecled  awalu 
Honru'd,  to  tbe  mountalna.  o'er  bU  wasted  plain  ; 
Nor  longer  voral,  wlib  Ibe  abepberd's  lay. 
Were  larrow'a  banka,  or  grovea  of  Cudermay.*' 

Laroioijii.— Cemtu  and  Valour, 

Such  are  the  verses,  in  which  a  modern  bard  has 
painted  the  desolate  state  of  Scotland,  during  a  period 
highly  unfavourable  to  poetical  composition.  Yet 
the  civil  and  religious  wars  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury have  afforded  some  subjects  for  traditionary 
poetry,  and  the  reader  is  now  to  be  presented  with 
the  ballads  of  that  disastrous  era.  Some  prefatory 
history  may  not  be  unacceptable. 


I  Lererhay,  Sterenbiggla,  Girtb-bead,  etc,  are  all  sitnated  Ia 
tbe  pariah  of  Wamphray. 

•  jvoirt— CatUf. 

1  The  Weltpath  Is  a  pats  by  which  tbe  Jobnstooes  were  recreat- 
ing to  their  faslnesses  in  Anuaodale. 

4  Tbe  Biddes-buro,  where  tbe  skirmish  took  place  betwixt  the 


Johnstones  and  their  porsnen ,  is  a  rivulet  which  takes  its  course 
among  the  mountains  on  the  confines  or  Nilhesdale  and  Aniiandale. 

s  Law— A  conical  bili.—^  T/io/e— Endure. 

7  Ricklaw-h'jlm  is  a  place  upon  the  Evan  water,  which  tills  into 
the  Annao,  below  Moffat. 

I  Wamphray-gate  was  in  those  days  an  alehouse. 
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That  the  Befonnation  was  a  good  and  a  glorious 
work,  few  will  be  such  slavish  bigots  as  to  deny. 
But  the  enemy  came,  by  night,  and  sowed  tares 
among  the  wheat;  or  rather,  the  foul  and  rank  soil, 
upon  which  the  seed  was  thrown,  pushed  forth, 
together  with  the  rising  crop,  a  plentiful  proportion 
of  pestilential  weeds.  The  morals  of  the  reformed 
clergy  were  severe ;  their  learning  was  usually  res- 
pectable, sometimes  profound ;  and  their  eloquence, 
though  often  coarse,  was  vehement,  animated,  and 
popular.  But  they  never  could  forget,  that  their  rise 
had  been  achieved  by  the  degradation,  if  not  the  fall, 
of  the  Grown;  and  hence,  a  body  ofmen,  who,  in 
most  countries,  have  been  attached  to  monarchy, 
were  in  Scotland,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  sometimes 
the  avowed  enemies,  always  the  ambitious  rivals,  of 
their  prince.  The  disciples  of  Calvin  could  scarcely 
avoid  a  tendency  to  democracy,  and  the  republican 
form  of  church  government  was  sometimes  hinted  at, 
as  no  unfit  model  for  the  state;  at  least,  the  kirk- 
men  laboured  to  impress  upon  their  followers  and 
hearers  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the  church 
should  be  solely  governed  by  those,  unto  whom  God 
had  given  the  spiritual  sceptre.  The  elder  Melvine, 
in  a  conference  with  James  VI.,  seized  the  monarch 
by  the  sleeve,  and  addressing  him  as  God's  tillie 
vassal,  told  him,  ^^  There  are  two  kings,  and  two 
kingdomes.  There  is  Christ,  and  his  kingdome,  the 
kirke;  whose  subject  King  James  the  Sixth  is,  and 
of  whose  kingdome  he  is  not  a  king,  nor  a  head,  nor 
a  lord,  but  a  member ;  and  they  whom  Christ  hath 
called  and  commanded  to  watch  ower  his  kirke,  and 
govern  his  spiritual  kingdome,  have  sufficient  au- 
thoritie  and  power  from  him  so  to  do;  which  no 
Christian  king,  nor  prince,  should  control  or  dis- 
charge, but  fortifie  and  assist ;  otherwise  they  are 
not  faithful  subjects  to  Christ."— Caldebwood,  p. 
329.  The  delegated  theocracy,  thus  sternly  claimed, 
was  exercised  with  equal  rigour.  The  offences  in 
the  Ring's  household  fell  under  their  unceremonious 
jurisdiction,  and  he  was  formally  reminded  of  bis 
occasional  neglect  to  say  grace  before  and  after  meat 
— ^bis  repairing  to  hear  the  word  more  rarely  than 
was  fitting— his  profane  banning  and  swearing  and 
keeping  of  evil  company — and,  finally,  of  his  queen^s 
carding,  dancing,  night-walking,  and  such-like  pro- 
fane pastimes. — Caldebwood,  p.  313.  A  curse, 
direct  or  implied,  was  formally  denounced  against 
every  man,  horse,  and  spear,  that  should  assist  the 
King  in  his  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Gowrie;  and 
from  the  pulpit,  the  favourites  of  the  listening  sove- 
reign were  likened  to  Haman,  his  wife  to  Herodias, 
9nd  he  himself  to  Ahab,  to  Herod,  and  to  Jeroboam. 


These  effusions  of  zeal  coukl  not  be  very  agreedile 
to  the  temper  of  James ;  and  accordingly,  by  a  course 
of  slow,  and  often  crooked  and  cunning  policy,  be  la- 
boured to  arrange  the  cliurch  government  upon  a 
less  turbulent  and  menacing  footing.  His  eyes  vcre 
naturally  turned  towards  the  English  hierarchy,  whidi 
had  been  modelled,  by  the  despotic  Henry  YIII.,  into 
such  a  form,  as  to  connect  indissolubly  the  interest 
of  the  church  with  that  of  the  regal  power. '  The  Be* 
formation,  in  England,  had  originated  in  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  prince;  in  Scotland,  and  in  all  other  oooii- 
tries  of  Europe,  it  had  commenced  among  insurgents, 
of  the  lower  ranks.  Hence,  the  deep  and  esseottal  dif- 
ference which  separated  the  Huguenots,  the  Luthe- 
rans, the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  and,  in  fine,  aH  the 
other  reformed  churches,  from  that  of  England.  But 
James,  with  a  timidity  which  sometimes  supplies  the 
place  of  prudence,  contented  himself  with  gradually 
imposing  upon  the  Scottish  nation  a  limited  and  mo- 
derate system  of  Episcopacy,  which,  while  it  gave  to 
a  proportion  of  the  churchmen  a  seat  in  the  council 
of  the  nation,  induced  them  to  look  up  to  the  sove- 
reign, as  the  power  to  whose  influence  they  owed  their 
elevation.  In  other  respects,  James  spared  the  pre- 
judices of  his  subjects ;  no  ceremonial  ritual  was  im- 
posed upon  their  consciences;  the  leading  pastors 
were  reconciled  by  the  prospect  of  prefernoent ;  *  the 
dress  and  train  of  the  bishops  were  plain  and  decent; 
the  system  of  tithes  was  placed  upon  a  moderate  and 
unoppressive  footing; '  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whoVe, 
the  Scottish  hierarchy  contained  as  few  objectionable 
points  as  any  system  of  church  government  in  Europe. 
Had  it  subsisted  to  the  present  day,  although  its  doc- 
trines could  not  have  been  more  pure,  nor  its  morals 
more  exemplary,  than  those  of  the  present  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  yet  its  degrees  of  promotion  might  have 
afforded  greater  encouragement  to  learning,  and  ob- 
jects of  laudable  ambition  to  those  who  might  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  its  service.  But  the  precipitate 
bigotry  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  was  a  blow  to 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  from  which  it  never  pexieetly 
recovered. 

It  has  frequently  happened,  that  the  virtues  of  the 
individual,  at  least  their  excesses,  (if,  indeed,  there 
can  be  an  excess  in  virtue,)  have  been  fatal  to  the 
prince.  Never  was  this  more  fully  exemplified  than 
in  the  history  oi Charles  I.  His  zeal  for  religion,  his 
family  affection,  the  spirit  with  which  he  defended 
his  supposed  rights,  while  they  do  honour  to  the  man, 
were  the  fatal  shelves  upon  which  the  monarchy  was 
wrecked.  Impatient  to  accomplish  the  total  revolu- 
tion, which  his  father's  cautious  timidity  had  left  in- 
complete, Charles  endeavoured  at  once  to  introduce 


I  or  this  tbe  Govenanten  were  «>  sensible,  as  to  trace  (what 
Uicy  called)  the  AnUchrisUan  hierarchy,  wlih  it!i  idolatry,  super- 
sUtloD,  and  hnmao  inventions,  *«  to  ihe  prelacy  of  England,  the 
fountain  whence  all  these  Babylonish  streams  issue  unto  us.*'— See 
Iheir  manifesto  on  entering  England,  in  1640. 

*  Many  of  Oie  preachers,  who  had  been  loudest  hi  ttie  cause  of 
presbytery,  were  induced  to  accept  of  bishoprics.    Such  was,  for 


example,  William  Cooper,  who  was  created  Bishop  of  Gallowiy. 
This  recreant  Mass  John  was  a  hypochondriac,  and  oooceiTed  his 
lower  extremities  to  be  composed  of  glass:  hence,  on  hia  ooort 
ad?anoement,  the  foUowing  epigram  was  composed : 

**  Auraof ,  bcv  1  ITaglleBi  tnmirtgit  raallms  onani.'* 

3  This  part  of  Uie  system  was  perfected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
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into  Scotland  the  church  gOTernment,  and  to  renew, 
10  England,  the  temporal  domination,  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Henry  VHI.  The  furious  temper  of  the 
Scottish  nation  first  took  fire ;  and  the  brandished 
feotstool  of  a  prostitute '  gare  the  signal  for  civil 
dissensiooy  which  ceased  not  till  the  diurch  was  bu* 
fiel  under  tlie  ruins  of  the  constitution;  till  the  na« 
tion  had  stooped  to  a  military  despotism ;  and  the 
monarch  to  the  block  of  the  executioner. 

The  eonsequence  of  Charles's  hasty  and  arbitrary 
measures  was  soon  evident.  The  united  nobility,  gen* 
try,  and  clergy  of  Scotland,  entered  into  the  Solbmn 
Lbaguk  and  Covenant,  by  which  memorable  deed, 
they  subscribed  and  swore  a  national  renunciation  of 
the  hierarchy.    The  walls  of  the  prelatic  Jericho  (to 
use  the  language  of  the  times)  were  thus  levelled  with 
the  ground,  and  the  curse  of  Hiel,  the  Bethelite,  de^ 
nounced  against  those  who  should  rebuild  them. 
'While  the  clergy  thundered,  from  the  pulpits,  against 
the  prelatists  and  malignants,  (by  which  names  were 
(Kstingoished  the  scattered  and  heartless  adherents 
of  Charles,}  the  nobility  and  gentry,  inarms,  hurried 
to  oppose  the  march  of  the  English  army,  which  now 
advanced  towards  their  Borders.    At  the  head  of 
thor  defensive  forces  they  placed  Alexander  Lesly, 
who,  with  many  of  his  best  officers,  bad  been  trained 
to  war  under  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus.    They 
soon  assembled  an  army  of  36,000  men,  whose  camp, 
i^on  Dtmse-Law,  is  thus  described  by  an  eyewitness. 
[1640.]  Mr.  Baillie  acknowledges,  that  ^'  it  was  an 
^fttaUe feast  to  his  eyes  to  survey  the  place;  it  is  a 
rottid  hiiU  about  a  Scots  mile  in  circle,  rising,  with 
vcr^  little  declivity,  to  the  height  of  a  bow-shot,  and 
tk  had  somewhat  plain,  and  near  a  quarter  of  a 
nu'le  in  length  and  breadth ;  on  the  top  it  was  garnish- 
ed with  near  forty  field-pieces,  pointed  towards  the 
eait  aod  south.    The  colonels,  who  were  mostly  no- 
blemen, as  Rothes,  Cassilis,  Eglington,  Dalhousie, 
liodsay,  Lowdon,  Boyd,  Sinclair,  Balcarras,  Flemyng, 
Kiikcodbright,  Erskine,  Montgomery,  Tester,  etc., 
\»f  in  large  tents  at  the  head  of  their  respective  re- 
giments; their  captains,  who  generally  were  barons, 
or  chief  gentlemen,  lay  around  them  :  next  to  these 
were  the  lieutenants,  who  were  generally  old  veterans, 
aadhad  served  in  that,  or  a  higher  station,  over  sea; 
ind  the  common  soldiers  lay  out-most,  all  in  huts  of 
timber,  cowered  with  divot,  or  straw.    Every  com- 
pany, which,  according  to  the  first  plan,  did  consist 
of  two  humdred  men,  had  their  colours  flying  at  the 
optain's  tent  door,  with  the  Scots  arms  upon  them, 
»d  this  motto,  in  golden  letters,  'Fob  Chbist's 

CiOWN  AHD  COVBNANt,'" 

Against  this  army,  so  well  arrayed  and  disciplined, 
M  whose  natural  hardihood  was  edged  and  exalted 
bf  a  high  opinion  of  their  sacred  cause,  Charles 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  but  divided  by 


the  emulation  of  the  commanders,  and  enerrated  by 
disuse  of  arms.  A  faintness  of  spirit  pervaded  the 
royal  army,  and  the  King  stooped  to  a  treaty  with 
his  Scottish  subjects.  This  treaty  was  soon  broken; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  Dunse-law  again  present- 
ed the  same  edifying  spectacle  of  a  Presbyterian 
army.  But  the  Scots  were  not  contented  with  re- 
maining there.  They  passed  the  Tweed ;  and  the 
English  troops,  in  a  skirmish  at  Newcastle,  showed 
either  more  disaffection,  or  cowardice,  than  had  at 
any  former  period  disgraced  their  national  character. 
This  war  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Rippon ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  and  of  Charles's  conces- 
sions, made  during  his  subsequent  visit  to  his  native 
country,  the  Scottish  parliament  congratulated  bim 
on  departing  ^'  a  contented  king  from  a  contented 
people."  If  such  content  ever  existed,  it  was  of 
short  duration. 

The  storm,  which  had  been  soothed  to  temporary 
rest  in  Scotland,  burst  forth  in  England  with  treble 
violence.  The  popular  clamour  accused  Charles,  or 
his  ministers,  of  fetching  into  Britain  the  religion  of 
Rome,  and  the  policy  of  Constantinople.  The  Scots 
felt  most  keenly  the  first,  and  the  English  the  second, 
of  these  aggressions.  Accordingly,  when  the  civil 
war  of  England  broke  forth,  the  Scots  nation,  for  a 
time,  regarded  it  in  neutrality,  though  not  with  in- 
difference. But,  when  the  success  of  a  Prelatic  mo- 
narch, against  a  Presbyterian  parliament,  was  paving 
the  way  for  rebuilding  the  system  of  hierarchy,  they 
could  no  longer  remain  inactive.  Bribed  by  the  de- 
lusive promise  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  Marshall,  the 
parliamentary  commissioners,  that  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  ^*  reformed,  according  to  the  word 
of  God/*  which,  they  fondly  believed,  amounted  to  an 
adoption  of  presbytery,  they  agreed  to  send  succours 
to  their  brethren  of  England.  Alexander  Lesly,  who 
ought  to  have  ranked  among  the  contented  subjects, 
having  been  raised  by  the  King  to  the  honours  of  Earl 
of  Leven,  was,  nevertheless,  readily  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  command  of  this  second  army.  Doubtless, 
where  insurrection  is  not  only  pardoned,  but  reward- 
ed, a  monarch  has  little  right  to  expect  gratitude  for 
benefits,  which  all  the  world,  as  well  as  the  receiver, 
must  attribute  to  fear.  Yet  something  is  due  to  de- 
cency; and  the  best  apology  for  Lesly,  is  his  zeal  for 
propagating  Presbyterianism  in  England,  the  bait 
which  bad  caught  the  whole  parliament  of  Scotland. 
But,  although  the  Earl  of  Leven  was  commander-in- 
chief,  David  Lesly,  a  yet  more  renowned  and  active 
soldier  than  himself,  was  major-general  of  the  cavalry, 
and,  in  truth,  bore  away  the  laurels  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

The  words  of  the  following  march,  which  was 
played  in  the  van  of  this  Presbyterian  crusade,  were 
first  published  by  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  Evergreen  ; 


''*Oml,fiittelo(mtwUitham9avlh$fna9t(HmylV9[ear]?'' 
VMike  well-kiiQfwo  exelanMtton  of  Margaret  Oeddes,  as  she  dia- 
teped  lier  ntorile  tripod  «gab»t  (he  Bishop  of  Bdtaibargh,  who, 
•^nlnSuiLi  lolhe  orders  oTUM  prlTf-oemcil,  wu  endeaTonriiig 


to  rehearse  the  oommon  prayer.  Upon  a  seat  more  elevated,  the 
said  Margaret  had  shortly  before  done  peoanoe  helore  the  eon- 
gregatioo,  for  the  alo  of  romtoatton;  sneh,  at  least,  is  the  Tory 
edition. 
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and  they  iN'eathe  the  very  spirit  we  might  expect. 
Mr.  Ritson,  in  his  collection  of  Scottish  songs,  has 
favoured  the  public  with  the  music^which  seems  to 
have  heen  adapted  to  the  bagpipes. 

The  hatred  1)f  the  old  Presbyterians  to  the  organ 
was  apparently  invincible.  It  is  here  viliGed  with 
the  name  of  a  ^^cheit'full  of  whistles,'*  as  the  Epis- 
copal Chapel  at  Glasgow  was,  by  the  vulgar,  oppro- 
briously  termed  the  Whistling  Kirk.  Yet,  such  Is  the 
revolution  of  sentiment  upon  this,  as  upon  nrare  im- 
portant points,  that  reports  have  lately  been  current, 
of  a  plan  to  introduce  this  noble  instrument  into 
presbyterian  congregations. ' 

The  sliare  which  Lesly's  army  bore  in  the  action 
of  Marston  Moor,  has  been  exalted,  or  depressed,  as 
writers  were  attached  to  the  English  or  Scottish  na- 
tions, to  the  Presbyterian  or  Independent  factions. 
Mr.  Laing  concludes  with  laudable  impartiality,  that 
the  victory  was  equally  due  to  "  Cromwell's  iron 
brigade  of  disciplined  Independents,  and  to  three  re- 
gunmls  of  Lesly's  horse."— Vol.  i.  p.  244. 


LESLY'S  MARCH. 

March!  march! 

Why  the  devil  do  ye  na  march? 

Stand  to  your  arms,  my  lads, 

Fight  in  good  order; 

Front  about,  ye  musketeers  all, 

Till  ye  come  to  the  English  Border ; 

Stand  tiirt,  and  fight  like  men, 

True  gospel  to  maintain. 
The  parliament's  blythc  to  see  us  a*  coming. 

When  to  the  kirk  we  come, 

We'll  purge  it  ilka  room, 
Frae  popish  relics,  and  a'  sic  innovation. 

That  a'  the  world  may  see, 

There's  nane  in  the  right  but  we. 
Of  the  anld  Scottish  nation. 
Jenny  shall  wear  the  hood, 
Jocky  the  sark "  of  God ; 
And  the  kist-fou  of  whistles, 
That  mak  sic  a  clciro, 
Our  pipers  braw 
Shall  hae  them  a', 
Whate'er  come  on  it : 
Busk  up  your  plaids,  my  lads ! 
Cock  up  your  bonnets ! 

Da  Capo, 

THE  BATTLE  OF  PHILIPHAUGH. 

This  ballad  is  so  immediately  connected  with  the 
former,  that  it  enables  me  to  continue  my  sketch 


of  historical  transactions  from  the  mardi  of  Lesiy. 
In  the  insurrection  of  1640,  all  Scotland,  soiUfa 
from  the  Grampians,  was  actively  and  zealously  en- 
gaged. But,  alter  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  the  Grst  fory 
of  the  revolutionary  torrent  may  be  said  to  have 
foamed  off  its  force,  and  many  of  the  nobility  began  Id 
look  round  with  horror,  upon  the  rocks  and  shelves 
amongst  which  it  had  hurried  them.  Numbers  re- 
garded the  defence  of  Scotland  as  a  just  and  necessary 
warfare,  who  did  not  see  the  same  reason  for  interfer- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  England.  The  visit  of  King 
Charles  to  the  metropolis  of  his  fathers,  in  all  pro- 
bability, produced  its  effect  on  his  nobles.  Some 
were  allied  to  the  house  of  Stuart  by  blood ;  all  re* 
garded  it  as  the  source  of  their  honours,  and  venerated 
tlie  ancient  hereditary  royal  line  of  Scotland.  Many, 
also,  had  failed  in  obtaining  the  private  objects  of 
ambition,  or  sellish  policy,  which  had  induced  them 
to  rise  up  against  the  crown.  Amongst  these  late 
penitents,  the  well-known  Marquis  of  Montrose  was 
distinguished — as  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  re- 
cede from  the  paths  of ''  rude  rebellion.**  Moved  hj 
the  enthusiasm  of  patriotism,  or  perhaps  of  religion, 
but  yet  more  by  ambition,  the  sin  of  noble  minds, 
Montrose  had  engaged,  eagerly  and  deeply,  upon  the 
side  of  the  Covenanters.  He  had  been  active  in  press- 
ing the  town  of  Aberdeen  to  take  the  coveDant, 
and  his  success  against  tlie  Gordons,  at  the  bridge  of 
Dee,  left  that  royal  burgh  no  other  means  of  safely 
from  pillage.  At  the  head  of  his  own  battalion,  he 
waded  through  the  Tweed,  in  1640,  and  toUlly  routed 
the  vanguard  of  the  King's  cavalry.  But,  in  1643, 
moved  with  resentment  against  the  Covenanters,  who 
preferred,  to  his  prompt  and  ardent  character,  the 
caution  of  the  wily  and  politic  Earl  of  Argyie— or 
seeing,  perhaps,  that  the  final  views  of  that  party  were 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  monarchy  and  of  the 
constitution— Montrose  espoused  the  falling  caose 
of  royalty,  and  raised  the  Highland  clans,  whom  be 
united  to  a  small  body  of  Irish,  commanded  by  Alex- 
ander Macdonald,  still  renowned  in  the  north,  under 
the  title  of  Colkillo.  With  these  tumultuary  and  un* 
certain  forces,  he  rushed  forth,  like  a  torrent  from 
the  mountains,  and  commenced  a  rapid  and  brilliant 
career  of  victory.  At  Tippermoor,  where  he  first  met 
the  Covenanters,  their  defeat  was  so  effectual,  as  to 
appal  the  presbyterian  courage,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  eighty  years.  ^  A  second  army  was  defeated  under 
the  walls  of  Aberdeen ;  and  the  pillage  of  the  ilUfated 
town  was  doomed  to  expiate  the  principles  ^rhich 
Montrose  himself  had  formerly  imposed  upon  tbem. 
Argyleshire  next  experienced  his  arms ;  the  domains 
of  his  rival  were  treated  with  more  than  military  se- 
verity; and  Argyle  himself,  advancing  to  Inverlochy 
for  the  defence  of  his  country,  was  totally  and  dis- 


1  [  An  attempt  to  iotrodnce  the  organ  Into  one  of  the  charcbes  of 
Glasgow  was  made  since  the  above  was  written^and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  from  the  choice  of  the  West  of  ScoUand  for 
such  ao  experiment,  wholly  failed.  The  Presbytery  forOiwitb 
silenced  the  instrument.— Ed.] 


•  jark— shirt.    The  surplice. 

3  Upon  Uie  breaking  out  of  the  insurrectioo»  in  the  yoar  1715, 
the  Earl  of  HoUies,  sheriff  and  lord-lieutenant  of  the  oomtly  of  Pife, 
issued  out  an  order  for  "  all  the  fencible  men  of  the  ooootie  to 
meet  him  at  a  place  called  Casbmoor.    The  geDtieraca  UmI(.  no 
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gracefully  rooted  by  Montrose.'    Pressed  betwixt 
two  armies,  well  appointed,  and  commanded  by  the 
most  experienced  generals  of  the  Covenant,  Montrose 
displayed  more  military  skill  in  the  astonishingly 
rapid  marches,  by  which  he  avoided  flghting  to  dis- 
advantage, than  even  in  the  fleld  of  victory.    By  one 
of  these  hurried  marches,  from  the  banks  of  Loch 
Katrine  to  the  heart  of  In  verness-shire,  he  was  enabled 
to  attack,  and  totally  to  defeat,  the  Covenanters  at 
Aulderne,  though  he  brought  into  the  fleld  hardly 
one-balf  of  their  force.  Baillie,  a  veteran  ofGcer,  was 
next  routed  by  him,  at  the  village  of  Alford,  in 
Stratbbogie.  Encouraged  by  these  repeated  and  splen- 
did successes,  Montrose  now  descended  into  the  heart 
of  Scotland,  and  fought  a  bloody  and  decisive  battle 
near  Kilsyth,  where  four  thousand  Covenanters  fell 
under  the  Highland  claymore. 

This  victory  opened  the  whole  of  Scotland  to  Mon- 
trose. He  occupied  the  capital,  and  marched  for- 
ward to  the  Border;  not  merely  to  complete  the 
subjection  of  the  southern  provinces,  but  with  the 
ilattering  hope  of  pouring  bis  victorious  army  into 
England,  and  bringing  to  the  support  of  Charles  the 
sword  of  his  paternal  tribes. 

Half  a  century  before  Montrose^s  career,  the  state 
of  the  Borders  was  such  as  might  have  enabled  him 
easily  to  have  accomplished  his  daring  plan.  The 
Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  Earls  of  Home,  Roxburgh, 
Traquair,  and  Annandale,  were  all  descended  of 
mighty  Border  chiefs,  whose  ancestors  could,  each 
of  them,  have  led  into  the  field  a  body  of  their  own 
vassals,  equal  in  numbers,  and  superior  in  discipline, 
to  tbe  army  of  Montrose.*  But  the  military  spirit  of 
tbe  Borderers,  and  their  attachment  to  their  chiefs, 
bad  been  much  broken  since  the  union  of  the  Crowns. 
Tbe  disarming  acts  of  James  had  been  carried  rigor- 
ously into  execution,  and  the  smaller  proprietors,  no 
longer  feeling  the  necessity  of  protection  from  their 
chiefs  in  war,  had  aspired  to  independence,  and  em- 
braced the  tenets  of  the  Covenant.  Without  imput- 
ing, with  Wishart,  absolute  treachery  to  the  Border 
nobles,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  they  looked  with 
envy  upon  Montrose,  and  with  dread  and  aversion 
upon  his  rapacious  and  disorderly  forces.  Hence, 
bad  it  been  in  their  power,  it  might  not  have  altoge- 
ther suited  their  inclinations,  to  have  brought  the 
strength  of  the  Border  lances  to  the  support  of  the 


northern  clans.  The  once  formidable  name  of  Dou- 
glas still  sufficed  to  raise  some  bands,  by  ^hom 
Montrose  was  joined  in  his  march  down  the  Gala. 
With  these  reinforcements,  and  with  the  remnant  of 
his  Highlanders  (for  a  great  number  had  returned 
home  with  Colkitto,  to  deposit  their  plunder,  and 
provide  for  their  families),  Montrose,  after  travers- 
ing the  Border,  finally  encamped  upon  the  field  of 
Philiphaugh. 

Tbe  river  Ettrick,  hnmediately  after  its  junction 
with  the  Yarrow,  and  previous  to  its  falling  into  the 
Tweed,  makes  a  large  sweep  to  the  southward,  and 
winds  almost  beneath  the  lofty  bank,  on  which  the 
town  of  Selkirk  stands  :  leaving,  upon  the  northern 
side,  a  large  and  level  plain,  extending  in  an  easterly 
direction,  from  a  hill,  covered  with  natural  copsewood 
called  the  Harehead-wood,  to  the  high  ground  which 
forms  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  near  Sunderland  hall. 
This  plain  is  called  Philiphaugh:'  it  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad ; 
and  being  defended,  to  the  northward,  by  the  hills 
which  separate  Tweed  from  Yarrow,  by  the  river 
Ettrick  in  front,  and  by  the  high  grounds,  already 
mentioned,  on  each  flank,  it  forms,  at  once,  a  conve- 
nient and  a  secure  field  of  encampment.  On  each 
flank  Montrose  threw  up  some  trenches,  which  are 
still  visible ;  and  here  he  posted  his  infantry,  amount- 
ing to  about  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men.  He  him- 
self took  up  his  quarters  in  the  burgh  of  Selkirk, 
and  with  him,  tbe  cavalry,  in  number  hardly  one 
thousand,  but  respectable,  as  being  chiefly  composed 
of  gentlemen  and  their  immediate  retainers.  In  this 
manner,  by  a  fatal  and  unaccountable  error,  the  river 
Ettrick  was  thrown  betwixt  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 
which  were  to  depend  upon  each  other  for  intelligence 
and  mutual  support.  This  might  be  overlooked  by 
Montrose,  in  the  conviction,  that  there  was  no  armed 
enemy  of  Charles  in  the  realm  of  Scotland ;  for  he  is 
said  to  have  employed  the  night  in  writing  and  dis- 
patching this  agreeable  intelligence  to  the  King.  Such 
an  enemy,  however,  was  already  witliin  four  miles  of 
his  camp. 

Recalled  by  the  danger  of  the  cause  of  the  Cove- 
nant, General  David  Lesly  came  down  from  Eng- 
land, at  the  head  of  those  iron  squadrons,  whose 
force  had  been  proved  in  tbe  fatal  battle  of  Long 
Marston  Moor.    His  army  consisted  of  from  ^ye  to 


DoCiee  of  hU  orders,  nor  did  the  oomiiioiis,  except  tbote  vihom  Uie 
iiiifii»terfl  forced  to  go  to  the  place  of  rendeivouse,  to  the  number 
of  fifteen  bondred  men.  being  all  (hat  their  ntmost  diligence  coold 
•  perform.  Bnt  those  of  that  coontie  having  been  taught  by  their 
experience  that  it  Is  not  good  meddling  with  edge  tools,  especiallie 
hi  tbe  hands  of  Uigblandmen,  were  Tery  avene  from  taking  armes. 
No  sooner  they  reflected  on  the  name  of  the  place  of  rendezrouse, 
Caihraoor,  than  Tippermoor  was  called  to  mind :  a  place  not  far 
from  Uienee,  where  MontiyMe  had  rooted  them,  when  under  tbe 
command  of  my  great-grand-ancle,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  then  ge- 
neral of  God's  armie.  In  a  word,  the  unlucky  choice  of  a  place, 
called  Moor,  appeared  ominous;  and  that,  with  Uie  flying  report  of 
tbe  Highlandmen  liaring  made  tliemselves  masters  of  Perib>  made 
Uien  throw  down  their  armes,  and  run,  notwithstanding  the 
truoUe  thai  Bolbes  and  the  ministers  gare  themselves  to  stop 


them.**~M5.  Hinoiis  op  Jobn  Mistei  ot  SincLira,  toI.  i. 
p.  ISO.— [This  genUeman  commanded  a  party  of  Fifeshire  ca?«- 
Hers  at  Sheriffmoor,  and  died  in  1750,  leaving  these  Memubri, 
which  are  written  with  very  considerable  talent.— Ed.] 

*  [See  the  Legend  of  Montrose.    Waverley  Novels,  vol.  iv.— 

ED.] 

•  [  In  this  passage.  Sir  Walter  Scott  roust  have  had  in  remem- 
brance John  Home's  sorrowful  account  of  tbe  Barl  of  Home*s  ap- 
pearance, with  only  a  couple  of  menial  servants,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  royal  army,  in  the  campaign  of  1745.— Ed.] 

3  The  Scottish  language  is  rich  in  words  expressive  of  local  sl- 
toation.  The  single  word  haugh  conveys  to  a  Scotsman  almost 
all  that  1  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  text,  by  clrcnmlo- 
culory  description. 
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six  thousand  men  chiefly  cavalry.  Lesly's  first  plan 
seems  to  have  been,  to  occupy  the  midland  counties, 
so  as  to  intercept  the  return  of  Montrose's  Highlan- 
ders, and  to  force  him  to  an  unequal  comhat.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  marched  along  the  eastern  coast,  from 
Berwick  to  Tranent ;  but  there  he  suddenly  altered 
his  direction,  and,  crossing  through  Mid-Lothian, 
turned  again  to  the  southward,  and  following  the 
course  of  Gala  Water,  arrived  at  Melrose,  the  even- 
ing before  the  engagement.  How  it  is  possible  that 
Montrose  should  have  received  no  notice  whatever  of 
the  march  of  so  considerable  an  army,  seems  almost 
inconceivable,  and  proves,  that  the  country  was 
strongly  disaffected  to  his  cause  or  person.  Still 
more  extraordinary  does  it  appear,  that,  even  with  the 
advantage  of  a  thick  mist,  Lesly  should  have,  the 
next  morning,  advanced  from  Melrose,  forded  the 
Ettrick,  and  come  close  upon  Montrose*s  encamp- 
ment, without  being  descried  by  a  single  scout.  Such, 
however,  was  the  case,  and  it  was  attended  with  all 
the  consequences  of  the  most  complete  surprisal. 

The  first  intimation  that  Montrose  received  of  the 
march  of  Lesly,  was  the  noise  of  the  conflict,  or,  ra- 
ther, that  which  attended  the  unresisted  slaughter  of 
his  infantry,  who  never  formed  a  line  of  battle ;  the 
right  wing  alone,  supported  by  the  thickets  of  Hare- 
head*wood,  and  by  theintrenchments,  which  are  there 
still  visible,  stood  firm  for  some  (ime.  But  Lesly  had 
detached  two  thousand  men,  who,  crossing  the  Ettrick 
still  higher  up  than  his  main  body,  assaulted  the  rear 
of  Montrose^s  right  wing.  At  this  moment,  the  Mar- 
quis himself  arrived,  and  beheld  bis  army  dispersed, 
for  the  first  time,  in  irretrievable  rout.  He  had 
thrown  himself  upon  a  horse  the  instant  he  heard  the 
firing,  and,  followed  by  such  of  his  disorderly  cavalry 
as  had  gathered  upon  the  alarm,  he  galloped  from 
Selkirk,  crossed  the  Ettrick,  and  made  a  bold  and 
desperate  attempt  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
But  all  was  in  vain ;  and,  after  cutting  his  way,  almost 
singly,  through  a  body  of  Lesly^s  troopers,  the  gal- 
lant Montrose  graced  by  his  example  the  retreat  of  the 
fugitives.  That  retreat  he  continued  up  Yarrow, 
and  over  Minchmoor ;  nor  did  be  stop  till  he  arrived 
at  Traquair,  sixteen  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Upon  Philiphaugh  he  lost,  in  one  defeat,  the  fruit  of 


six  splendid  victories;  nor  was  he  again  able  effec- 
tually to  make  head,  in  Scotland,  against  the  cove- 
nanted cause.  The  number  slain  in  the  field  did  not 
exceed  three  or  four  hundred ;  for  the  fugitives  found 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  which  had  often  been  the 
retreat  of  vanquished  armies,  and  were  impervious  to 
the  pursuer's  cavalry.  Lesly  abused  his  victory,  and 
dishonoured  his  arms,  by  slaughtering,  in  cold  blood, 
many  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken ;  and  the 
court-yard  of  Newark  Castle  is  said  to  have  been  the 
spot,  upon  which  they  were  shot  by  his  command. 
Many  others  are  said,  byWishart,  to  have  been  precipi- 
tated from  a  high  bridge  over  the  Tweed.  This,  as  Mr. 
Lai ng  remarks,  is  impossible;  because  there  was  not 
then  a  bridge  over  the  Tweed  betwixt  Peebles  and 
Berwick.  But  there  is  an  old  bridge  over  the  Ettrick, 
only  four  miles*frora  Philiphaugh— and  another  over 
the  Yarrow,  both  of  which  lay  in  the  very  line  of  flight 
and  pursuit;  and  either  might  have  been  the  scene  of 
the  massacre.  But  if  this  is  doubtful,  it  is  too  cer- 
tain, that  several  of  the  royalists  were  executed  by 
the  Covenanters,  as  traitors  to  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment.' 

1  have  reviewed,  at  some  length,  the  details  of  this 
memorable  engagement,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
terminated  the  career  of  a  hero,  likened,  by  no  mean 
judge  of  mankind,"  to  those  of  antiquity,  and  decided 
the  fate  of  his  country.  It  is  farther  remarkable,  as 
the  last  field  which  was  fought  in  £ttrick  forest,  the 
scene  of  so  many  bloody  actions.'  The  unaccounta- 
ble neglect  of  patrols,  and  the  imprudent  separation 
betwixt  the  horse  and  foot,  seem  to  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  Montrose's  defeat.  But  the  ar- 
dent and  impetuous  character  of  this  great  warrior, 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  troops  which  he  com- 
manded, was  better  calculated  for  attack  than  de- 
fence ;  for  surprising  otliers,  rather  than  for  provid- 
ing against  surprise  himself.  Thus,  he  suffered  loss 
by  a  sudden  attack  upon  part  of  his  forces,  stationed 
at  Aberdeen ;  *  and,  had  he  not  extricated  himself 
with  the  most  singular  ability,  he  must  have  lost  his 
whole  army,  when  surprised  by  Baillie,  during  the 
plunder  of  Dundee.  ?9or  has  it  escaped  an  ingenious 
modern  historian,  that  his  final  defeat  at  Dunbeath 
so  nearly  resembles  in  its  circumstances  the  surprise 


*  ▲  ooreDanted  minister,  present  at  the  cxecatlon  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, obserred,  **This  wark  gaes  bonnilie  on!"  an  amiable 
exclamation,  equivalent  to  ihe  modern  pa  ira,  so  often  used  on 
similar  occasions.— Wish  art's  Memoirs  of  Montrou, 

•  Cardinal  de  Reti. 

3  [I  have  often  heard  Sir  Walter  Scott  tell  the  story  of  one  of 
Lesly*s  orficert  who  had  his  qnarten  Ihe  night  before  the  baUle  at 
the  farm-house  of  Tonfield,  included  In  the  estate  of  Abbotsford. 
This  genUeman  having  been  courteously  treated  by  his  hosts,  be- 
fore he  mounted  his  horse  in  the  morning  drew  the  goodwife  aside, 
and  Inimstcd  bis  purse  to  her  keeping.  **  You  have  been  kind  to 
me/'  he  said,  **  and  being  a  brotherlcM  and  childless  man,  in  case 
1  fall  this  d:iy,  I  wonld  as  soon  you  should  be  my  heir  as  any  other 
person.'*  He  returned  in  the  evening,  but  only  to  die  In  his  old 
quarters,  and  the  farmer's  family  were  said  to  have  risen  some 
steps  in  the  world,  in  consequence  of  his  bequest.— Ed.} 

4  Colonel  Han7,  with  a  party  of  horse,  surprised  the  town. 


while  Montrose's  Highlanders  and  cavaliers  were  "dispersed 
through  the  town,  drinking  carelessly  in  their  lodgings  ;  md, 
hearing  the  horses*  feet,  and  great  noise,  were  astonished,  never 
dreaming  of  their  enemy.  However,  Donald  Farqohansoia  hap- 
pened  to  come  to  the  causey,  where  he  was  cruelly  slain,  ancnl 
Ihe  Court  de  Guard  ;  a  brave  genUeman,  and  one  of  the  DoMesI 
captains  amongst  ail  the  Highlanders  of  SooUand.  Two  or  Hme 
others  were  killed,  and  some  (taken  prisoners)  had  to  Bdinbaiigfc, 
and  cast  into  irons  in  the  tolbooUi.  Great  lameniaUon  was  made 
for  this  gallant,  being  slili  the  King's  man  for  life  and  death.* — 
SPiLDiiiG.  vol.  ii.  p.  281.  The  journalist,  to  whom  aU  matlen 
were  of  equal  imporUnce,  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  Horry  touk 
the  Marquis  of  Hnntly's  best  horse,  and,  in  his  retreat  ilirough 
Montrose,  seized  upon  the  Marquis's  second  son.  He  also  ex- 
presses his  regret,  that  *'  the  said  Donald  Farquharson's  body  was 
found  in  Uie  street,  stripped  naked ;  for  they  lirr'd  tnvm  oft  his 
body  a  rich  stand  of  apparel,  but  put  on  the  same  day."— /Mtf. 
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at  Fhiliphaugb,  as  to  throw  some  shade  on  his  mili- 
tary talents.— Laii«g's  History. 

The  following  ballad,  which  is  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion in  Selkirkshire,  coincides  accurately  with  histo- 
rical fact.  This,  indeed,  constitutes  its  sole  merit. 
The  CoTenanters  were  not,  I  dare  say,  addicted  more 
than  their  successors,  to  '*  the  profane  and  unprofi- 
table art  of  poem-making.'' '  Still,  however,  they 
eould  not  refrain  from  some  strains  of  exultation 
over  thedefeat  of  the  truculent  tyrant,  James  Graham. 
For,  gentle  reader,  Montrose,  who,  with  resources 
which  seemed  as  none,  gained  six  victories,  and  re- 
conquered a  kingdom;  who,  a  poet,  a  scholar,  a  ca- 
valier, and  a  general,  could  have  graced  alike  a  court, 
and  governed  a  camp,  this  Montrose  was  numbered, 
by  bis  covenanted  countrymen,  among  ^^  the  troubles 
of  Israel,  the  firebrands  of  hell,  the  Corahs,  the  Ba- 
laams, tlie  Doegs,  the  Rabshakehs,  the  Hamans,  the 
Tobias,  and  Sanballats  of  the  time."  t 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PHILIPHAUGH. 

On  Piiiiiphaugh  a  fray  began. 
At  Hairhead-wood  it  ended ; 

The  Scots  out  o'er  the  Graemes  they  ran, 
Sae  merrily  they  bended. 

Sir  David  frae  the  Border  came, 
YiV  heart  an'  hand  came  he ; 

WV  him  three  thousand  bonny  Scots, 
To  bear  him  company. 

Wi'  him  three  thousand  valiant  men, 

A  noble  sight  to  see  I 
A  cloud  o'  mist  them  weel  oonceal'd. 

As  close  as  e'er  might  be. 

When  they  came  to  the  Shaw  burn,' 
Said  he,  *'  Sae  weel  we  frame, 

I  think  it  is  convenient 
That  we  should  sing  a  psalm."—* 

When  they  came  to  the  Lingly  burn,^ 

As  daylight  did  appear, 
Tbey  spy'd  an  aged  father, 

And  be  did  draw  them  near. 

"  Come  hither,  aged  father !" 

Sir  David  he  did  cry, 
**  And  tell  me  where  Montrose  lies, 

With  all  his  great  army." — 


"But,  first,  you  must  come  tell  to  me. 

If  friends  or  foes  you  be ; 
I  fear  you  are  Montrose's  men, 

Come  frae  the  north  country."— 

"No,  we  are  nane  o'  Montrose's  men, 

Nor  e'er  intend  to  be ; 
I  am  Sir  David  Lesly, 

That's  speaking  unto  thee."— 

"If  you're  Sir  David  Lesly, 

As  I  think  weel  ye  be, 
I  am  sorry  ye  hae  brought  so  few 

Into  your  company. 

"There's  fifteen  thousand  armed  men, 

Encamped  on  yon  lee; 
Ye'Il  never  be  a  bite  to  them, 

For  aught  that  I  can  see. 

"But  halve  your  men  in  equal  parts, 

Your  purpose  to  fulfill ; 
Let  ae  half  keep  the  water  side, 

The  rest  gae  round  the  hill. 

"  Your  nether  party  fire  must. 

Then  beat  a, flying  drum; 
And  then  they'll  think  the  day's  their  ain. 

And  frae  the  trench  they'll  come; 

"Ilien,  those  that  are  behind  them,  maun 
Gie  shot,  baith  grit  and  sma'; 

And  so,  between  your  armies  twa, 
Ye  may  make  them  to  fa'."— 

"  0  were  ye  ever  a  soldier?  "— 

Sir  David  Lesly  said ; 
"  O  yes ;  I  was  at  Solway  Flow, 

Where  we  were  all  betray'd.* 

"Again  I  was  at  curst  Dunbar, 

And  was  a  pris'ner  ta'en  : 
And  many  weary  night  and  day, 

In  prison  I  hae  lien." — 

"  If  ye  will  lead  these  men  aright. 

Rewarded  shall  ye  be; 
But,  if  that  ye  a  traitor  prove, 

I'll  hang  thee  on  a  tree."— 

"Sir,  I  will  not  a  traitor  prove; 

Montrose  has  plunder'd  me ; 
I'll  do  my  best  to  banish  him 

Away  frae  this  country," — 


■  So  litUe  was  the  spirit  of  illiberal  fanaUclsin  decayed  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  Qiat  only  lliirty  years  ago,  wlien  Wilson,  tlie  in- 
fienioas  aiitlior  of  a  poem  called  *<  Clyde,"'  now  republished,  was 
bdoeled  into  the  office  of  schoolmaster  at  Greenock,  he  was 
obliged  formally,  and  m  writing,  to  abjure  the  "  profane  and  un^ 
frofiiable  art  of  poem-making"  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  9uch 
u  incident  is  now  as  nnlilLely  to  happen  in  Greenock  as  in  Lon- 
don.  1803. 

•  [See  Notes  to  Uie  Legend  of  Montrose.  Waverley  Koveis, 
ToL  XT.— Ed.] 

^  A  small  stream,  that  joins  the  Ettrick,  near  Selkirk,  on  the 
•oQtbsideortherlTer. 


4  Yarioos  reading  t  **That  we  should  take  a  dram.'* 
s  A  brook,  which  falls  into  Uie  EUrick,  from  the  north,  a  little 
above  the  Shaw  burn. 

0  The  traditional  commentary  npon  this  ballad  states  this  man's 
name  to  have  been  Brydone,  ancestor  to  seTeral  families  in  the 
parish  of  Ettrick,  particularly  those  occupying  the  fiinns  of 
MJdgehope  and  Bedford  Green.  It  is  a  strange  anachronism,  to 
make  this  aged  father  state  himself  to  have  been  at  the  battle  of 
Solway  Flowy  which  was  fought  a  hundred  years  before  Philip* 
tiaugh;  and  a  still  stranger,  to  mention  that  of  Duobar,  which  did 
not  take  place  till  five  years  after  Montrose's  defeat. 
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He  halved  his  men  in  equal  parts, 

His  purpose  to  fulfill ; 
The  one  part  kept  the  water  side, 

The  other  gaed  round  the  hill. 

The  nether  party  fired  brisk, 
Then  turnM  and  seem*d  to  rin ; 

And  then  they  a'  came  frae  the  trench. 
And  cry'd,  '*The  day's  our  ain!"— 

The  rest  then  ran  into  the  trench, 
And  loosed  their  cannons  a* : 

And  thus,  between  his  armies  twa, 
He  made  them  fast  to  fa'. 

Now,  let  us  a'  for  Lesly  pray. 

And  his  brave  company ! 
For  tliey  bae  vanquisli'd  great  Montrose, 

Our  cruel  enemy.* 


THE  GALLANT  GRAHAMS. 

The  preceding  ballad  was  a  song  of  triumph  over 
the  defeat  of  Montrose  at  Philiphaugb ;  the  verses 
which  follow,  are  a  lamentation  for  his  final  discom- 
fiture and  cruel  death.  The  present  edition  of  **  The 
Gallant  Grahams''  is  given  from  tradition,  enlarged 
and  corrected  by  an  ancient  printed  edition,  entitled, 
"  The  gallant  Grahams  of  Scotland,''  to  the  tune  of 
"  /  will  away,  and  I  will  not  iarry,"  of  which  Mr. 
Ritson  favoured  me  with  an  accurate  copy. 

The  conclusion  of  Montrose's  melancholy  history 
is  too  well  known.  The  Scottish  army,  which  sold 
King  Charles  I.  to  his  Parliament,  bad,  we  may  cha- 
ritably hope,  no  idea  that  they  were  bartering  bis 
blood;  although  they  must  have  been  aware,  that  they 
were  consigning  him  to  perpetual  bondage.'  At  least 
the  sentiments  of  the  kingdom  at  large  differed  widely 
from  those  of  the  military  merchants,  and  the  danger 
of  Ring  Charles  drew  into  England  a  well-appointed 
Scottish  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton. But  he  met  with  Cromwell,  and  to  meet  with 
Cromwell  was  inevitable  defeat.  The  death  of  Charles, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Independents,  excited  still 
more  highly  the  hatred  and  the  fears  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  The  outwitted  Presbyterians,  who  saw,  too 
late,  that  their  own  hands  had  been  employed  in  the 
hateful  task  of  erecting  the  power  of  a  sect  yet  more 


»  A  tradition,  annexed  to  a  copy  of  this  ballad,  transmitled  lo 
me  by  Mr.  James  Hogg,  bears,  (hat  the  Barl  of  Traquair,  on  the 
day  of  the  battle,  was  advancing  wUh  a  large  sum  of  money,  for 
the  payment  of  Montrose's  forces,  attended  by  a  blacksmith,  one 
of  his  retainers.  As  ihey  crosMjd  Minchmoor.  ihey  were  alarmed 
by  firing,  which  the  Earl  conceived  to  be  Montrose  exercising  his 
forces,  bat  which  his  attendant,  from  the  constancy  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  noise,  affirmed  Xo  be  the  tumult  of  an  engagement. 
Aa  they  came  below  Broadmeadows.  upon  Yarrow,  ihey  met  iheir 
fugitive  friends,  hotly  pursued  by  Uie  parliamentary  troopers. 
The  Earl,  of  course,  turned,  and  Hed  also;  but  his  horse,  Jaded 
with  the  weight  of  dollars  which  he  carried,  refused  to  take  the 
hill ;  so  Uiat  the  Bart  was  fain  to  exchange  with  his  attendant, 
leaving  him  with  Uie  breathless  horse,  and  bag  of  silver,  to  shift 


fierce  and  fanatical  than  themselves,  deputed  a  coib- 
mission  to  the  Hague,  to  treat  with  Charles  n., 
whom,  upon  certain  conditions,  they  now  wished  to 
restore  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  At  the  coart  of 
the  exiled  monarch,  Montrose  also  offered  to  his  ac- 
ceptance a  splendid  plan  of  victory  and  conquest,  and 
pressed  for  his  permission  to  enter  Scotland;  and 
there,  collecting  the  remaius  of  the  royalists,  to  claim 
the  crown  for  bis  master,  with  the  sword  in  his  hand. 
An  able  statesman  might  perhaps  have  r^ronciled 
these  jarring  projects ;  a  good  man  would  certaioh 
have  made  a  decided  choice  betwixt  them.  Charle 
was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  and,  while  he 
treated  with  the  Presbyterians,  with  a  view  of  ac- 
cepting the  crown  from  their  hands,  he  scrupled  not 
to  authorize  Montrose,  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  sect, 
to  pursue  his  separate  and  inconsistent  plan  of  coo- 
quest. 

Montrose  arrived  in  the  Orkneys  with  six  htradred 
Germans,  was  furnished  with  some  recruits  from 
those  islands,  and  was  joined  by  several  royalists,  as 
he  traversed  the  wilds  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland; 
but,  advancing  into  Ross-shire,  he  was  surprised, 
and  totally  defeated,  by  Colonel  Stracban,  an  officer 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  civil  wars,  and  who  afterward  became 
a  decided  Cromwellian.  Montrose,  after  a  fruitless 
resistance,  at  length  fled  from  the  field  of  defeat, 
and  concealed  himself  in  the  grounds  of  Madeod  of 
Assaint,  to  whose  fidelity  he  intrusted  his  life,  and  by 
whom  he  was  delivered  up  to  Lesly,  his  most  bitter 
enemy. 

He  was  tried  for  what  was  termed  treason  against 
the  Estates  of  the  KUigdom;  and,  despite  the  com- 
mission of  Charles  for  his  proceedings,  he  was  con- 
demned to  die  by  a  Parliament  who  acknowledged 
Charles  to  be  their  king,  and  whom,  on  that  account 
only,  Montrose  acknowledged  to  be  a  Parliament. 

"The  clergy,"  says  a  late  animated  historian, 
"  whose  vocation  it  was  to  persecute  the  repose  of  bis 
last  moments,  sought,  by  the  terrors  of  his  sentence, 
to  extort  repentance;  but  his  behaviour,  firm  and  dig- 
nified to  the  end,  repelled  their  insulting  advances 
with  scorn  and  disdain.  He  was  prouder,  he  replied, 
to  have  his  head  affixed  to  the  prison-walls,  than  to 
have  his  picture  placed  in  the  King's  bedchamber : 
'and,  far  from  being  troubled  that  my  limbs  are  to  be 
sent  to  your  principal  cities,  I  wish  I  had  fl^ 


for  himself;  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  done  very  ttteUamj. 
Some  of  the  dragoons,  altracied  by  Ihe  appearance  of  the  hone 
and  trappings,  gave  chase  to  the  smith,  who  fled  up  the  Yarrow; 
but  finding  himself,  as  he  said,  encumbered  with  the  treasure,  and 
unwilling  that  it  should  be  talien,  he  flung  it  into  a  well,  or  pond, 
near  the  TInnies,  above  Hangingshiiw.  Many  wells  were  arter- 
wards  searched  in  vain ;  but  it  is  the  general  belief,  that  the  smith, 
if  he  ever  hid  the  money,  knew  too  well  how  to  anUcipate  Uie 
scrutiny.  There  is,  however,  a  pond,  which  some  peasants  began 
to  drain,  not  long  ago,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  golden  prize,  hot 
were  prevented,  as  they  pretended,  by  supernatural  Interference. 
1803. 

'  As  Salmadus  quaintly,  but  truly,  expresses  it,  PrubyUriani 
Ugaverunt,  Independentes  tt-ucidavci-unU 
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enoogh  to  be  dispersed  through  Christendom,  to 
attest  my  dying  attachment  to  my  King.'  It  was  the 
ealm  employment  of  his  mind,  that  night,  to  reduce 
this  extravagant  sentiment  to  verse.  He  appeared 
next  day  on  the  scaffold,  in  a  rich  habit,  with  the 
same  serene  and  undaunted  countenance,  and  ad- 
dressed the  people,  to  vindicate  his  dying  unabsolved 
by  the  church,  rather  than  to  justify  an  invasion  of 
the  kingdom,  during  a  treaty  with  the  estates.  The 
insults  of  his  enemies  were  not  yet  exhausted.  The 
history  of  his  exploits  was  attached  to  his  neck  by 
the  public  executioner;  but  he  smiled  at  their  in- 
ventive malice;  declared  that  he  wore  it  with  more 
pride  than  he  had  done  the  garter;  and  when  his  de- 
votions were  finished^  demanding  if  any  more  indig- 
nities remained  to  be  practised,  submitted  calmly  to 
an  unmerited  Date."  Laing*s  EUlwyjof  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  p.  40<1, 

Such  was  the  death  of  James  Graham,  the  great 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  over  whom  some  lowly  bard  has 
poured  forth  the  following  elegiac  verses.  To  say  that 
they  are  far  unworthy  of  the  subject,  is  no  great  re- 
proach; for  a  nobler  poet  might  have  failed  in  the  at- 
tempt.   Indifferent  as  the  ballad  is,  we  may  regret 
its  being  still  more  degraded  by  many  apparent  cor- 
roptions.    There  seems  an  attempt  to  trace  Mon* 
trose's  career,  from  his  first  raising  the  royal  stan- 
dard, to  his  second  expedition  and  death;  but  it  is 
interrapted  and  imperfect.     From  the  concluding 
stanza,  I  presume  the  song  was  composed  upon  the 
arrivaJ  of  Charles  in  Scotland,  which  so  speedily  fol- 
iowetf  the  execution  of  Montrose,  that  the  King  en- 
tered the  city  while  the  head  of  his  most  faithful  and 
most  successful  adherent  was  still  blackening  in  the 


THE  GALLANT  GRAHAMS. 

Now,  fare  thee  well,  sweet  Ennerdale! ' 
Baith  kith  and  countrie  I  bid  adieu ; 

For  I  maun  away,  and  I  may  not  stay, 
To  some  uncouth  land  which  I  never  knew. 

To  wear  the  blue  I  think  it  best. 

Of  ail  the  colours  that  1  see; 
And  I'll  wear  it  for  the  gallant  Grahams, 

That  are  banished  from  their  countrie. 

I  have  no  gold,  I  have  no  land. 


I  have  no  pearl  nor  precious  stane; 
But  I  wald  sell  my  silken  snood, 
To  see  the  gallant  Grahams  come  hame. 

In  Wallace  days,  when  they  began. 
Sir  John  the  Graham '  did  bear  the  gree 

Through  all  the  lands  of  Scotland  wide  : 
He  was  a  lord  of  the  south  countrie. 

And  so  was  seen  full  many  a  time; 

For  the  summer  flowers  did  never  spring. 
But  every  Graham,  in  armour  bright, 

Would  then  appear  before  the  king. 

They  were  all  drest  in  armour  sheen,  '^ 

Upon  the  pleasant  banks  of  Tay; 

Before  a  king  they  might  be  seen. 
These  gallant  Grahams  in  their  array. 

At  the  Goukhead  our  camp  we  set. 
Our  leaguer  down  there  for  to  lay; 

And,  in  the  bonny  summer  light. 
We  rode  our  white  horse  and  our  gray. 

Our  false  commander  sold  our  king 

Unto  his  deadly  enemie, 
Who  was  the  traitor,  Cromwell,'  then; 

So  I  care  not  what  they  do  with  me. 

They  have  betray'd  our  noble  prince, 
And  banish'd  him  from  his  royal  crown; 

But  the  gallant  Grahams  have  ta*en  in  hand 
For  to  command  those  traitors  down. 

In  Glen-Prosen  *  we  rendezvoused, 
March'd  to  Glenshie  by  night  and  day. 

And  took  the  town  of  Aberdeen, 
And  met  the  Campbells  in  their  array. 

Five  thousand  men,  in  armour  strong. 
Did  meet  the  gallant  Grahams  that  day 

At  Inverlochie,  where  war  began. 
And  scarce  two  thousand  men  were  they 

Gallant  Montrose,  that  chieftain  bold, 

Courageous  in  the  best  degree, 
Did  for  the  king  fight  well  that  day;— 

The  Lord  preserve  his  majestic! 

Nathaniel  Gordon,''  stout  and  bold. 
Did  for  King  Charles  wear  the  blue; 

But  the  cavaliers  they  all  were  sold. 
And  brave  Harthill,*  a  cavalier  too. 


'  A  oorroption  of  Endiickdale.  The  principal  and  most  an- 
cfent  posseasloDs  of  the  Hontrose  familf  lie  along  the  water  of 
Eodrick,  ia  Dnmbartoushira. 

*  The  falihfql  friend  and  adherent  of  the  Immortal  Wallace, 
itain  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 

3  See  Note  A.  4  Glen-Prosen  is  hi  Angus-shire. 

*  of  ihe  family  of  Gicht  in  Aherdeenshire.    See  Nofe  B. 

*  Ldlb,  of  Harthili,  was  a  determined  loyalist,  and  huted  the 
Covmanten,  not  wllhont  reason.  Mis  father,  a  haughty,  hlgh^ 
^tedharon,  and  chief  of  a  clan,  happened,  in  1639,  (o  sit  down 
m  the  desk  of  Provost  Lesly,  in  the  high  kirk  of  Aberdeen.  He 
*9sdlsgracefnlly  (hruat  ont  by  the  offlccrs,  and,  using  some  Ihrea- 
teoiag  langnage  to  the  provost,  was  imprisoned,  like  a  felon,  for 
Bitty  monUis,  till  he  became  farioiis,  and  nearly  mad.    Having 


got  tree  of  Uie  shaekles  with  which  he  was  loaded,  he  used  his  li- 
berty by  coming  to  the  tolbooth  window,  where  he  uttered  the 
most  violent  and  horrlb  e  threats  against  Provost  Lesly,  and  the 
other  covenanting  magistrates,  by  whom  he  had  been  so  severely 
treated.  Under  pretence  of  this  new  offence,  he  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  lay  long  hi  prison  there ;  for,  so  tierce  was  his  temper, 
that  no  one  would  give  surety  for  his  keeping  the  peace  with  his 
enemies,  if  set  at  liberty.  At  length  he  was  delivered  by  Montrose, 
when  he  made  himself  roaster  of  Edinburgh.— Spalding,  vol.  i. 
pp.  201 ,  96S.  His  house  of  Harthili  waft  liismautied,  and  miserably 
pillaged  by  Forbes  of  Craigievar,  who  expdied  his  wife  and  children 
with  the  most  relenlless  inhumanity.— /Mcf.  vol.  ii.  p.  Sas.  Mean- 
while, young  Harthili  was  the  companion  and  associate  of  Naiha* 
nici  Gordon,  whom  he  accompanied  at  plundering  the  fair  of  BIgliH 
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And  Newton-Gordon,'  burd-alone, 
And  Dalgatie,'  both  stout  and  keen« 

And  gallant  Yeitcb '  upon  the  field, 
A  braver  face  was  never  seen. 

Now,  fare  ye  weel,  sweet  Ennerdale ! 

Countrie  and  kin  I  quit  ye  free; 
Cheer  up  your  hearts,  brave  cavaliers, 

For  the  Grahams  are  gone  to  High  Germany. 

Now  brave  Montrose  he  went  to  France, 
And  to  Germany,  to  gather  fame; 

And  bold  Aboyne  is  to  the  sea. 
Young  Huntly  is  his  noble  name.^ 

Montrose  again,  that  chieftain  bold, 
Back  unto  Scotland  fair  he  came. 

For  to  redeem  fair  Scotland's  land, 
The  pleasant,  gallant,  worthy  Graham ! 

At  the  water  of  Garron  he  did  begin, 
And  fought  the  battle  to  the  end ; 

Where  there  were  kilPd,  for  our  noble  king. 
Two  thousand  of  our  Danish  men.< 


Gilbert  Menzies,  of  high  degree. 
By  whom  the  king's  banner  was  borne; 

For  a  brave  cavalier  was  he, 
But  now  to  glory  he  is  gone.^ 

Then  woe  to  Strachan,  and  Hacket?  baith! 

And,  Leslie,  ill  death  may  thou  die  1 
For  ye  have  betray'd  the  gallant  Grahams, 

Who  aye  were  true  to  majestic. 

And  the  Laird  of  Assaint  has  seized  Montrose, 
And  had  him  into  Edinburgh  town; 

And  frae  his  body  taken  the  head, 
And  quarter'd  him  upon  a  trone. 

And  Huntly's  *  gone  the  self-same  way, 
And  our  noble  king  is  also  gone; 

He  suffered  death  for  our  nation, 
Our  mourning  tears  can  ne'er  be  done. 

But  our  brave  young  king  is  now  come  home, 
King  Charles  the  Second  in  degree; 

The  Lord  send  peace  into  his  time, 
And  God  preserve  hk  majestie  I 


and  at  most  of  MoDtrose's  eDgagemeots.  He  retaliated  severely  oo 
Ihe  CoTooanters,  by  rayaging  aod  burning  their  lands— /6{d.  vol 
II.  p.  SOI .    His  fate  has  escaped  my  noHce. 

'  Newton,  for  obvloas  reasons,  was  a  comrooo  appeUaUon  of  an 
estate,  or  barony,  where  a  new  edifice  had  been  erected.  Hence, 
for  distinction's  sake,  it  was  anciently  compounded  with  the  name 
of  the  proprietor ;  as,  Newton-Edmonstone,  Newton-Don,  Newton- 
Gordon,  etc.  Of  Gordon  of  New-town,  I  only  observe,  that  he 
was,  lilce  all  his  clan,  a  steady  loyalist,  and  a  follower  of  ftlontrose. 

>  Sir  Francis  Hay,  of  Dalgatie,  a  steady  cavalier,  and  a  gentle- 
men of  great  gallantry  aod  accomplishments.  He  was  a  faithful 
follower  of  Montrose,  and  was  taken  prisoner  with  him  at  his  last 
fatal  battle.  He  was  condemned  to  death  with  his  illustrious  gene- 
ral. Being  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  refused  the  assistance  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  and  was  nut  permitted,  even  on  the  scaffold, 
to  recelre  ghostly  comfort,  in  the  only  form  In  which  his  religion 
Caught  him  to  consider  it  as  effectual.  He  kissed  the  axe,  avowed 
his  fidelity  to  his  sovereign,  and  died  like  a  soldier.— Moiitrgsb's 
Memoirs,  p.  3S2.— [The  Dugald  Dalgelty  of  the  legend  of  Mon- 
trose, owes  his  surname  at  least  to  this  genUeman.— Ed.] 

3  I  presume  this  gentleman  to  have  been  David  Yeitch,  brother 
to  Veltch  of  Dawick,  who,  with  many  other  of  the  Peebles-shire 
gentry,  was  taken  at  Philiphaugh.  The  following  curious  accident 
tt)ok  place,  some  years  afterwards,  In  consequence  of  his  loyal  zeal : 
— *'  In  the  year  1653,  when  the  loyal  party  did  arise  in  arms  against 
the  English,  in  the  Norih  and  West  Hij^hlands,  some  noblemen 
and  loyal  gentlemen,  with  others,  were  forward  to  repair  to  ihem 
with  such  forces  as  they  could  make ;  which  the  English  with  mar- 
veiuuse  diligence,  nighl  and  day,  did  bestir  themselves  to  Impede ; 
making  their  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons  to  pursue  the  loyal 
party  in  all  places,  that  they  might  not  come  to  such  a  Considerable 
number  as  was  designed.  It  happened  one  night,  that  one  Captain 
liasouii,  commander  of  a  troop  of  dragoons,  that  came  from  Car- 
lisle, in  England,  marching  through  the  town  of  Sanquhar  in  the 
night,  was  encountered  by  one  Captain  Palmer,  commanding  a 
troop  of  horse,  tliat  came  from  Ayr,  marching  eastward ;  and,  meet- 
ing at  the  tolhouse,  or  tolbooth,  one  David  Veilcb,  brother  to  the 
Laird  of  Dawick,  in  Tweeddale,  and  one  of  tiie  loyal  party,  being 
prisoner  in  irons  by  the  English,  did  arise,  and  came  to  the  window 
at  their  meeting,  and  cryed  out,  that  they  should  figiU  valiantly 
for  King  Charles,  Wherethrough,  tlieyj  taking  each  other  for  the 
loyal  party,  did  begin  a  brisk  fight,  which  continued  for  a  while, 
lill  the  dragoons,  having  spent  their  shot,  and  finding  the  horsemen 
to  he  too  strong  for  them,  did  give  ground ;  but  yet  retired  in  some 
order  towards  the  casUe  of  Sanquhar,  being  hotly  puraaed  by  the 


troop,  through  the  whole  town,  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  HU 
they  came  to  the  castle ;  where  both  parties  did,  to  their  motiul 
grief,  become  sensible  of  their  mistake.  In  this  siMih  there 
were  several  killed  on  both  skies,  and  Captain  Palner  btaMlf 
dangerously  wounded,  wHh  many  more  wounded  io  eaditrMp, 
who  did  peaceably  dwell  together  afterward  tor  a  tiine,uBtattieir 
wounds  were  cured,  in  Sanquhar  castle.'* — JccouniofPret^^^V 
ofPenpont,  in  Macfarlane's  MSS. 

4  j.imes,  Earl  of  Aboyne,  who  fled  to  France,  and  there  died 
heart-broken.  It  is  said  his  death  was  accelerated  by  the  acvsil 
King  Charles's  execution.  He  became  representative  of  Uie  G<v- 
don  family,  or  roung  Huntly,  as  the  ballad  expresses  it,  looos- 
sequence  of  the  death  of  his  ekler  brother,  GeorgCj  who  Ml  Ib  Ike 
battle  of  Alford.— jyWory  of  Gordon  Family. 

s  Montrose's  foreign  auxiliaries,  who,  by  Ihe  way,  did  not  euw 
600  in  all. 

fi  Gilbert  Menzies,  younger  of  Pitfoddells,  carried  the  royal bi>- 
ner  in  Montrose's  lut  battle.  It  bore  the  headless  eotfK  oi 
Charles  I.,  with  this  motto),  ''Judge  and  revenge  nufctve^O 
Lord!  "  Menzies  proved  himself  worthy  of  this  noble  trtftt^o*' 
obstinately  refusing  quarter,  died  in  defence  of  his  chargt-HoU' 
thosb's  Memoirs. 

7  Sir  Charles  Hacket,  an  officer  In  the  service  of  the  EsMei. 

«  George  Gordon,  second  Marquis  of  Huntly,  one  of  tlie  ^ 
few  nobles  In  Scotland  who  had  uniformly  adhered  to  Uie  Kill 
from  the  very  beginnhig  of  the  troubles,  was  beheaded  by  the  m* 
tence  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  ( so  calling  themselves)  op* 
the  32d  March,  4649,  one  month  and  twenty-two  days  after  *< 
martyrdom  of  bis  master.  He  has  been  nucb  Warned  for  noteo'' 
diaily  co-operating  with  Montrose ;  and  Bishop  Wishart.  io  ^ 
zeal  of  partiality  for  his  hero,  accuses  Huntly  of  direct  treicbe(T< 
But  he  is  a  true  believer,  who  seals  with  his  blood  bis  creed,  i^ 
gious  or  political  ;'and  there  are  many  reasons,  sliortof  tliis^ 
charge,  which  may  have  dictated  the  backward  conduct  of  fl«w 
towards  Montrose.  He  could  not  forget  that,  wlien  he  flnt  swj 
out  for  the  King,  Montrose,  then  the  soldier  of  the  Covcnint.  m 
actually  made  him  prisoner ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  Buolij  n 
have  been  so  sensible  of  Montrose's  superior  military  *****^ 
not  to  think  himself,  as  equal  in  rank,  superior  in  power.  0" 
more  uniform  in  loyalty,  entitled  to  equally  high  mirlwofro!* 
trust  and  favour.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  gallant  Q^^ 
Gordon  contributed  greatly  to  Montrose's  success;  for  ^^^^ 
men  of  that  name,  with  the  brave  and  loyal  Ogilvies,  c 
the  principal  part  of  his  cavalry. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  THE  GALLANT  GEAHAMS. 


NOTB   A. 
Wbo  iru  tbe  traitor,  CromwelU  tben. 

Tliis  extraordinary  character,  to  whom,  in  crimes  and  in  sue- 
r«9,  oar  days  only  bare  produced  a  parallei,  was  no  (a?onrile  in 
coUand.  There  occurs  the  followioK  in? ectiTe  against  him  in  a 
IS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  Tbe  humour  consists  in  the  dia- 
xt  of  a  llij(hiander,  spealiing  English,  and  confusing  Cromwell 
rith  Gratmaeh,  ugly  ;— 

**■  Te  common  welt,. tat  Gramagh  ting 
Gar  brrk  bem'a  word,  gar  de  bem's  king; 
Gar  (My  heoa's  aeaae,  or  take  bem's  (gcer^ 
W«U  no  de  at.  del  cowe  de  leera ; 
We'l  bide  a  file  amang  te  crowea,  [i.e.  in  tbe  woods,] 
We'l  acor  te  aword.  aud  wbiske  te  bowes ; 
And  fan  bcr  nen  ael  ae  te  re,  [  tbe  Uog,] 
Te  del  may  care  for  GrowMgktt.'* 

Tbe  following  tradition,  concerning  Cromwell,  Is  preserTCd  by 
an  aooofDnKmiy  direct  line  of  tradilionai  evidence;  being  related 
(as  I  am  informed )  by  tlie  grandson  of  an  eyewitness.    Vihea 
Cromwell.  In  4630,  entered  Glasgow,  he  attended  divine  service 
hi  the  High  Church  t  but  the  Presbyterian  divine  who  officiated, 
poured  Corib,  with  more  leal  than  prudence,  the  vial  of  his  Indig- 
naikn  upon  the  person,  principles,  and  cause,  of  tbe  Independent 
General.   One  ofCromwell's  urGcers  rose,  and  whispered  his  com- 
mander ;  wbo  seemed  lo  give  him  a  short  and  stem  answer,  and 
tbe  sermon  was  ccnclnded  without  interruption.    Among  tbe 
crowd,  wbo  were  assembled  to  gate  at  the  General,  as  he  came 
OQl  of  the  chtirch,  was  a  shoemaker,  the  son  of  one  of  James  the 
SUtb's  Scottish  footmen.    This  man  had  been  born  and  bred  in 
Engiaod,  boC  after  bis  fatber*s  death,  bad  settled  in  Glasgow. 
Cromwell  eyed  him  among  the  crowd,  and  immediately  called 
bbnbybis  name— the  man  fled;  but,  at  Cromwell's  command, 
one  of  bis  retinue  followed  biro,  and  brought  bim  to  the  General's 
lodgings.    A  nomber  of  tbe  inhabitants  remained  at  the  door, 
waiting  tbe  end  of  this  extraordinary  scene.   Tbe  shoemaker  soon 
came  out,  in  high  spirits,  and.  showing  some  gold,  declared,  be 
was  going  to  drink  Cromwell's  health.    Many  aitended  him  to 
bear  tbe  particulars  of  bis  interview  x  among  others  the  grand- 
bther  of  Ibe  narrator.    The  shoenuker  saM  that  be  bad  been  a 
playfellow  of  Cromwell,  when  they  were  both  boys,  their  parents 
residing  in  Ibe  same  street;  that  he  had  fled,  when  the  General 
fint  called  lo  bim,  tlitnking  he  might  owe  bim  some  ill  will,  on 
account  of  bb  father  being  in  tbe  service  of  tbe  royal  family.    He 
added,  that  Cromwell  bad  been  so  very  kind  and  familiar  with 
him,  that  he  ventured  lo  ask  him,  what  ihe  ofBoer  had  said  to  bim 
lotbecbnrcb.    **He  proposed,"  said  Cromwell.  **to  pull  lorih 
Ibe  minisCer  by  the  ears :  and  I  answered,  tliat  tbe  preacher  was 
one  fool  and  be  another."   In  tbe  course  of  tbe  day,  Cromwell 
held  an  intenriew  with  tbe  minister,  and  contrived  to  satisfy  his 
seniples  ao  effectnally,  that  tbe  evening  discoprse,  by  the  same 
nan,  waa  toned  to  tbe  praise  and  glory  of  tbe  Tlclor  of  Naseby . 


NOTB  B. 


Natbaolel  Gordon,  stoat  and  boM, 
Did  for  King  Cbarlea  wear.tbe  blue. 


TUs  gentleman  was  of  the  ancient  family  of  Gordon  of  Gight 
lie  bad  served,  as  a  soldier,  upon  the  continent,  and  acqubred 


great  miliury  skill.  When  his  chief,  tbe  Marquis  of  Hantly, 
took  up  arms  in  1640.  Natlianiel  Gordon,  tbeji  called  Major  Gor^ 
don,  joined  him,  and  was  of  essential  service  during  that  short 
insurrection.  But,  being  checked  for  making  prize  of  a  Danish 
fishing  boss,  he  left  tbe  serrice  of  tbe  Marquis,  in  some  disgust. 
In  1645,  he  assisted  at  a  sharp  and  dexterous  camisade,  (as  it  wu 
then  called,)  when  the  Bsrons  of  Haddo,  of  Gight,  of  Drum,  and 
other  gentlemen,  with  only  siity  men  under  their  standard,  gal- 
loped through  the  old  town  of  Aberdeen,  and,  entering  the  burgh 
itself,  about  aeven  in  tbe  morning,  made  prisoners  and  carried 
off  four  of  Uie  covenaniing  magistrates,  and  effected  a  safe  retreat, 
though  the  town  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  opposite 
parly.  After  the  death  of  the  Baron  of  Haddo,  and  the  severe 
treatment  of  Sir  George  Gordon  of  Gi^ht,  liis  cousin-gcrman. 
imor  Nathaniel  Gordon,  seems  to  have  taken  arms  in  despair  of 
finding  mercy  at  the  Covenanters*  hands.  On  tbe  34th  of  July, 
1645,  lie  came  down,  with  a  band  of  horsemen,  upon  tbe  town  of 
Elgin,  while  St.  James's  fair  was  held,  and  pillaged  ihe  merchants 
of  44.000  merks  of  money  and  merchandise.*  He  seems  to  have 
Joined  MontroM,  as  soon  as  he  raised  Ibe  royal  standard ;  and,  u 
a  bold  and  aciive  partisan,  rendered  bim  great  service.  But,  la 
November,  1644.  Gordon,  now  a  colonel,  suddenly  deserted  Mon- 
trose, aided  the  escape  of  Forbes  of  Craigievsr,  one  of  his  pri- 
soners, and  reconciled  himself  to  the  kirk,  by  doing  penance  for 
adultery,  and  for  the  almost  equally  heinous  crime  of  having 
scared  Mr.  Andrew  Cant,*  tbe  bmous  apostle  of  tbe  Corenant. 
This,  however,  seems  to  hare  been  an  artifice,  to  arrange  a  cor- 
respondence betwixt  Montrose  and  Lord  Gordon,  a  gallant  young 
nobleman,  representati?e  of  tbe  Hnntly  family,  and  inheriting 
their  loyal  spirit,  though  hitherto  engaged  In  the  service  of  Ihe 
Covenant  Colonel  Gordon  was  successful,  and  returned  to  tbe 
royal  camp  with  bis  converted  chief  Both  followed  zealously  the 
fortunes  of  Montrose,  until  Lord  Gordon  fell  in  the  battle  of  Al- 
ford,  and  Nathaniel  Gordon  was  taken  at  Philipbaugh.  He  was 
one  of  the  ten  loyalists,  devoted  upon  that  occasion,  by  tbe  Par- 
liament to  expiate  with  Iheur  blood  tbe  crime  of  fidelity  to  tbebr 
King.  Nevertheless,  the  covenanted  nobles  would  have  probably 
been  satisfied  with  tbe  death  of  the  gallant  Bollock,  the  sharer  of 
Montrose's  dangers  and  glory, -of  Oglivy,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
whose  crime  was  the  liereditary  feud  betwixt  bis  family  and  Ar- 
gyle,— and  of  Sir  Pbilfp  Nbhet,  a  cavalier  of  tbe  ancient  stamp,— 
had  not  the  pulpits  resounded  with  the  cry,  that  God  required  the 
blood  of  the  malignants  lo  ej^piate  the  sins  of  Ihe  people.  **  What 
meaneih,"  exclaimed  the  minbters,  in  the  perverted  language  of 
Scripture— **  What  meaneth,  then,  this  bleating- of  tbe  sheep  in 
my  ears,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen?"  Tbe  appeal  lo  Ihe  Judg- 
ment of  Samuel  was  decisive,  and  the  shambles  were  instantly 
opened.  Nathaniel  Gordon  was  brought  first  to  execution.  He 
lamented  the  sins  of  bis  youth— once  more  (and  probably  vrilh 
greater  sincerity )  requested  absoluUoa  from  tbe  sentence  of  ex- 
communication pronounced  on  account  of  adultery— and  wu  be- 
hesded  6tb  January,  1^. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PEN TLAND  HILLS. 

We  have  observed  the  early  antipathy  mutually  en- 
tertained by  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  the  house 
of  Stuart.  It  seems  to  have  glowed  in  tbe  breast 
even  of  the  good-natured  Charles  II.  tie  might  have 
remembered,  that,  in  1651,  the  Presbyterians  had 
fought,  bled,  and  ruined  themselves  in  his  cause. 
But  he  rather  recollected  their  early  faults  than  their 
late  repentance ;  and  even  their  services  were  com- 
bined with  the  recollection  of  the  absurd  and  humi- 
liating circumstances  of  personal  degradation, '  to 


■  SpiLDiNG,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  151, 154, 189,  181.  921 .  History  of  ihe 
homily  of  Gordon^  Edin.  47il7,  vol.  ii-  p.  2d9. 

'  ne  had  sent  him  a  letter,  which  nigh  frightened  him  out  of  bis 
*its.— SPALDIHG,  vol.  ii.  p.  iSI. 


)  Among  other  ridiculons  occurrences,  it  is  said,  that  some  of 
Charles's  gallantries  were  discovered  by  a  prying  neighbour.  A 
wily  old  minister  was  deputed  by  bis  brethren  to  rebuke  the  King 
for  tbia  belooas  scandal.    Being  Introduced  Into  the  royal  pre- 
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which  their  pride  and  folly  had  subjected  him,  while 
they  professed  to  espouse  his  cause.  As  a  man  of 
pleasure,  he  hated  their  stern  and  inflexible  rigour, 
which  stigmatized  follies  even  more  deeply  than 
crimes:  and  he  whispered  to  his  confidants,  that 
**  Presbytery  was  no  religion  for  a  gentleman.**  It  is 
not,  therefore,  wonderful,  that,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  restoration,  he  formally  re-established  Prelacy  in 
Scotland ;  but  it  is  surprising,  that,  with  his  father's 
example  before  his  eyes,  he  should  not  have  been  sa- 
tisfied to  leave  at  freedom  the  consciences  of  those 
who  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  new  system. 
The  religious  opinions  of  sectaries  have  a  tendency, 
h'ke  the  water  of  some  springs,  to  become  soft  and 
mild,  when  freely  exposed  to  the  open  day.  Who  can 
recognise,  in  our  decent  and  industrious  Quakers, 
and  Anabaptists,  the  wild  and  ferocious  tenets  which 
distinguished  those  sects,  while  they  were  yet  ho- 
noured with  the  distinction  of  the  scourge  and  the 
pillory?  Had  the  system  of  coercion  against  the 
Presbyterians  been  continued  until  our  day,  Blair  and 
Robertson  would  have  preached  in  the  wilderness, 
and  only  discovered  their  powers  of  eloquence  and 
composition,  by  rolling  along  a  deeper  torrent  of 
gloomy  fanaticism. 

The  western  counties  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  opposition  to  the  prelatic^ystem.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  ministers,  ejected  from  their  churches  and 
livings,  wandered  thi:0ugh  the  mountains,  sowing  the 
seeds  of  covenanted  doctrine,  while  multitudes  of  fa- 
natical followers  pursued  them,  to  reap  the  forbidden 
crop.  These  conventicles,  as  they  were  called,  were 
denounced  by  the  law,  and  their  frequenters  dispersed 
by  military  force.  The  genius  of  the  persecuted  be- 
came stubborn,  obstinate,  and  ferocious;  and  although 
indulgences  were  tardily  granted  to  some  Presbyte- 
rian ministers,  few  of  the  true  Covenanters,  or 
Whigs,  as  they  were  called,  would  condescend  to 
compound  with  a  prelatic  government,  or  to  listen 
even  to  their  own  favourite  doctrine  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  king.  From  Richard  Cameron,  their 
apostle,  this  rigid  sect  acquired  the  name  of  Camero- 
nians.  They  preached  and  prayed  against  the  indul- 
gence, and  against  the  Presbyterians  who  availed 
themselves  of  it,  because  their  accepting  this  royal 
boon  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  King's  su- 
premacy iu  ecclesiastical  matters.  Upon  these  bi- 
goted and  persecuted  fanatics,  and  by  no  means  upon 
the  Presbyterians  at  large,  are  to  be  charged  the  wild 
anarcliical  principles  of  anti-monarchy  and  assassina- 
tion, which  polluted  the  period  when  they  flourished. 

The  insurrection,  commemorated  and  magnified  in 
the  following  ballad,  as  indeed  it  has  been  in  some 
histories,  was,  in  itself,  no  very  important  affair.  It 
began  in  Dumfries-shire,  where  Sir  James  Turner, 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  was  employed  to  levy  the  arbi- 


trary fines  imposed  for  not  attending  the  Episcopal 
churches.'  The  people  rose,  seized  his  person,  dis- 
armed his  soldiers,  and,  having  continued  togetba*. 
resolved  to  march  towards  Edinburgh,  expecting  tc 
be  joined  by  their  friends  in  that  quarter.  In  this 
they  were  disappointed ;  and,  being  now  diminished 
to  half  their  numbers,  they  drew  up  on  the  Pentlacd 
Hills,  at  a  place  called  RuUien  Green.  They  were 
commanded  by  one  Wallace  ,*  and  here  they  awaited 
the  approach  of  General  Dalziel,  of  Binns;  who. 
having  marched  to  Galder,  to  meet  them  on  the  I^- 
nark  road,  and  finding,  that,  by  passing  through 
Colli ngton,  they  had  got  to  the  other  side  <^  the 
hills,  cut  through  the  mountains  and  approached  tbes. 
Wallace  showed  both  spirit  and  judgment :  be  dre« 
up  his  men  in  a  very  strong  situation,  and  withstood 
two  charges  of  Dalziel's  cavalry;  but,  upon  tb« 
third  shock,  the  insurgents  were  broken  and  utterly 
dispersed.  There  was  very  little  slaughter,  as  tlie 
cavalry  of  Dalziel  were  chiefly  gentlemen,  who  pitied 
their  oppressed  and  misguided  countrymen.  There 
were  about  fifty  killed,  and  as  many  made  prisoners. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  the  28th  T^ovember,  1666; 
a  day  still  observed  by  the  scattered  remnant  of  the 
Cameronian  sect,  who  regularly  hear  a  field-preaching 
upon  the  field  of  battle. 

I  am  obliged  for  a  copy  of  the  ballad  to  Mr.  living- 
ston  of  Airds,  who  took  it  down  from  the  recitation 
of  an  old  woman  residing  on  his  estate. 

The  gallant  Grahams,  mentioned  in  the  text,  ate 
Graham  of  Claverhouse's  horse. 


TUE  BATTLE  OF  PENTLAND  HILLS. 

Thit  Ballad  ii  copied  verbatim  from  the  old  Wommm't  MecU^iM. 

The  gallant  Grahams  cam  from  the  west, 
Wi'  their  horses  black  as  ony  craw  ; 
The  Lothian  lads  they  marched  fast. 
To  be  at  the  Rhyns  o'  Gallowa. 

Betwixt  Dumfries  town  and  Argyle, 
The  lads  they  marched  mony  a  mile; 
Souters  and  tailors  unto  them  drew, 
Their  covenants  for  to  renew. 

The  Whigs,  they,  wi'  their  merry  cracks, 
Gar'd  the  poor  pedlars  lay  down  their  packs ; 
But  aye  sinsyne  they  do  repent 
The  renewing  o'  their  Covenant. 

At  the  Mauchline  muir,  where  they  were  rcview'd, 
Ten  thousand  men  in  armour  show'd ; 
But,  ere  they  came  to  the  Brockie's  burn. 
The  half  of  them  did  back  return. 


aencc.  he  Umited  bis  commission  to  a  serions  admoniUon,  that, 
upon  such  occasions,  his  Majesty  should  always  shut  Uie  windows. 
The  King  is  said  to  have  recompensed  Uiis  unexpected  lenity  after 


the  Restoration.    lie  probably  remembered  Uie  Juke,  though  !<« 
might  have  forgotten  the  service. 
«  Sir  James  Turner's  Memoirs  have  been  published  lately,  iwa. 
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General  Dalyell,  •  as  I  hear  tell, 
Was  our  lieutenant-general ; 
And  Captain  Welsh,  wi'  his  wit  and  skill, 
Was  to  guide  them  on  to  the  Pentland  hill. 
General  Dalyell  held  to  the  hill, 
Asking  at  them  what  was  their  will; 
And  who  gave  them  this  protestatiou^ 
To  rise  in  arms  against  the  nation  ? 

'^Although  we  all  in  armour  be, 
It's  not  against  his  majesty; 
Nor  yet  to  spill  our  neighbour's  bluid, 
But  wi'  the  country  we'll  conclude."— 

"Lay  down  your  arms,  in  the  King's  name, 
And  ye  shall  a'  gae  safely  hame;"— 
Bat  they  a'  cried  out  wi'  ae  consent, 
**  We'll  fight  for  a  broken  Covenant."— 

"O  well,"  says  he,  "since  it  is  so, 
A  wilfu'  man  never  wanted  woe." — 
He  then  gave  a  sign  unto  his  lads. 
And  they  drew  up  in  their  brigades. 

The  trumpets  blew,  and  the  colours  flew, 
And  every  man  to  his  armour  drew ; 
The  Whigs  were  never  so  much  aghast, 
As  to  see  their  saddles  toom>  sae  fast. 

The  cleverest  men  stood  in  the  van. 
The  Whigs  they  took  their  heels  and  ran ; 
But  sudi  a  raking  was  never  seen. 
As  the  raking  o'  the  RuUien  Green. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LOUDON  IflLL. 

The  Whigs,  now  become  desperate,  adopted  the 
most  desperate  principles ;  and  retaliating,  as  far  as 
they  could,  the  intolerating  persecution  which  they 
eodored,  they  openly  disclaimed  allegiance  to  any 
monarch  who  should  not  profess  Presbytery,  and 
subscribe  the  Covenant.  These  principles  were  not 
likely  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  government ;  and  as 
we  wade  onward  in  the  history  of  the  times,  the 
scenes  become  yet  darker.  At  length,  one  would 
imagine  the  parties  had  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom 
of  vice  betwixt  them;  the  hunters  assuming  to  them- 


selves open  profligacy  and  legalized  oppression;  and 
the  hunted,  the  opposite  attributes  of  hypocrisy,  fa- 
naticism, disloyalty,  and  midnight  assassination. 
The  troopers  and  cavaliers  became  enthusiasts  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Covenanters.  If  Messrs.  Kid,  King, 
Cameron,  Peden,  etc.,  boasted  of  prophetic  powers, 
and  were  often  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  soldiers 
by  supernatural  impulse, '  Captain  John  Creichton, 
on  the  other  side,  dreamed  dreams,  and  saw  visions, 
(chiefly,  indeed,  after  having  drunk  hard,)  in  which 
the  lurking-holes  of  the  rebels  were  discovered  to  his 
imagination.^  Our  ears  are  scarcely  more  shocked 
with  the  profane  execrations  of  the  persecutors,*  than 
with  the  strange  and  insolent  familiarity  used  towards 
the  Deity  by  the  persecuted  fanatics.  Their  indecent 
modes  of  prayer,  their  extravagant  expectations  of 
miraculous  assistance,  and  their  supposed  inspura- 
tions,  might  easily  furnish  out  a  tale,  at  which  the 
good  would  sigh,  and  the  gay  would  laugh.* 

In  truth,  extremes  always  approach  each  other;  and 
the  superstition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was,  in  some 
degree,  revived,  even  by  their  most  deadly  enemies. 
They  are  ridiculed,  by  the  cavaliers,  as  wearing  the 
relics  of  their  saints  by  way  of  amulet  :— 

*'Sbe  shewed  to  me  a  box,  wherein  lay  hid 
The  pictures  ofCargil  and  Mr.  Kidi 
A  splinter  of  ttie  tree,  on  which  they  were  tlaln ; 
A  double  inch  of  Major  Weir's  best  cane ; 
Ralbillet's  sword,  beat  down  to  Uble  knife. 
Which  took  at  Magus*  Mulr  a  bishop's  lifet 
The  worthy  Welch's  spectacles,  who  saw. 
That  windle-straws  would  fight  against  the  law : 
They,  windle-straws,  were  stoutest  of  the  two. 
They  kept  their  ground,  away  the  prophet  Qew ; 
And  lists  of  all  the  prophets*  names  were  seen 
At  Pentland  Hills,  Aird  Moss,  and  RuUen  Green. 

'**  Don't  think,'  she  says,  *  Uiese  holy  thiogs  are  foppery ; 
They're  precious  anUdotes  against  the  power  of  popery.'  *' 
The  CamerofHan  ToofA— Pkniitcoici's  Poems,  p.  110. 

The  militia  and  standing  army  soon  became  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  enforcing  conformity,  and  sup- 
pressing conventicles.  In  their  aid,  and  to  force 
compliance  with  a  test  proposed  by  government,  the 
Highland  clans  were  raised,  and  poured  down  into 
Ayrshire.  An  armed  host  of  undisciplined  moun- 
taineers, speaking  a  different  language,  and  profess- 
ing, many  of  them,  another  religion,  were  let  loose. 


'  (Genenl  Dalyell— See  notes  to  Old  Mortality.  Waverley  tio- 
»eis,  ToL  X.— Ed.]  »  7\>ofii--empty. 

)  1o  the  year  4684,  Peden.  one  of  the  Cameronian  preachers, 
about  lea  o'clock  at  night,  sitting  at  the  fire-side,  sUrted  up  to 
hit  Ceel,  and  said,  *'Plee,  aold  Sandie,  [thus  he  designed  himself,] 

uui  bide  yourself!  for  Colonel is  coming  tu  this  house  to 

apprehend  you ;  and  1  advise  you  all  to  do  Uie  like,  for  he  will  be 
bere  within  an  hour;  *'  which  came  to  pass  t  and  when  they  had 
Bade  a  Tery  narrow  search,  within  and  without  the  house,  and 
vent  round  the  thorn  bush,  under  which  be  was  lying  praying, 
^  went  off  without  their  prey.  He  came  in.  and  said,  "And 
^thisgenUeman  [designed  by  his  name]  given  poor  Sandie,  and 
tUr  poor  things,  such  a  fright  ?  For  this  night's  work,  God  shall 
SiTc  him  such  a  blow,  within  a  few  days,  that  all  the  physicians 
^  euih  shall  not  be  able  to  core ; "  which  came  to  pass,  for  he 
^  io  great  misery.— Ll/S;  of  Alexander  Peden, 

^  See  the  life  of  Uiifbooted  aposUe  of  prelacy,  written  by  Swift, 


who  had  collected  all  his  anecdotes  of  persecuUon,  and  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  Uiem  accordingly.  [ScoU's  edIUon  of  Swift, 
vol.  X.  I<H.] 

s  *'They  raved."  says  Peden's  historian,  'Mike  fleshly  devils, 
when  the  mist  shrouded  from  their  pursuit  the  wandering  Whigs." 
One  gentleman  closed  a  declaration  of  vengeance  against  the  con- 
venticlers,  with  this  strange  imprecation,  **Or  may  the  devil 
make  my  ribs  a  gridiron  to  my  soul!"— V^.  Account  of  the 
presbytery  ofPenpont,  Our  armies  swore  terribly  in  Flaniders, 
but  nothing  to  this.* 

^  Peden  complained  heavily,  that,  after  a  heavy  struggle  with 
the  devil,  he  had  gut  above  him,  spur-galled  him  hard,  and 
obtained  a  wind  to  carry  him  from  Ireland  to  ScoUand,  when, 
behold!  anoUicr  person  had  set  sail,  and  reaped  the  advantage 
of  his  prayer-wind  before  be  could  embark. 


'  [  See  Tiislram  Shaodr*  ] 
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to  ravage  and  plunder  this  unfortunate  country;  and 
it  is  truly  astonishing  to  find  how  few  acts  of  cruelty 
they  perpetrated,  and  how  seldom  they  added  murder 
to  pillage/  Additional  levies  of  horse  were  also 
raised,  under  the  name  of  Independent  Troops,  and 
great  part  of  them  placed  under  the  command  of 
James  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  a  man  well  known  to 
fame  by  his  subsequent  title  of  Viscount  Dundee,  but 
better  remembered,  in  the  western  shires,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Bloody  Clavers.  In  truth,  he 
appears  to  have  combined  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a 
savage  chief.*  Fierce,  unbending,  and  rigorous,  no 
emotion  of  compassion  prevented  his  commanding 
and  witnessing  every  detail  of  military  execution 
against  the  non-conformists.  Undauntedly  brave, 
and  steadily  faithful  to  his  prince,  he  sacrificed  him- 
self in  the  cause  of  James,  when  he  was  deserted  by 
all  the  world.  If  we  add  to  these  attributes,  a 
goodly  person,  complete  skill  in  martial  exercises, 
and  that  ready  and  decisive  character,  so  essential  to 
a  commander,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  this  extra- 
ordinary character.  The  Whigs,  whom  he  persecut- 
ed, daunted  by  his  ferocity  and  courage,  conceived 
him  to  be  impassive  to  their  bullets,^  and  that  he  had 
sold  himself,  for  temporal  greatness,  to  the.  seducer 
of  mankind.  It  is  still  believed  that  a  cup  of  wine, 
presented  to  him  by  his  butler,  changed  into  clotted 
blood ;  and  that,  when  he  plunged  his  feet  into  cold 
water,  their  touch  caused  it  to  boil.  The  steed, 
which  bore  him,  was  supposed  to  be  the  gift  of 
Satan ;  and  precipices  are  shown,  where  a  fox  could 
hardly  keep  his  feet,  down  which  the  infernal  charger 


conveyed  him  safely,  in  pursuit  of  the  wanderers.  ] 
is  remembered  with  terror,  that  Claverse  vas  sue 
cessful  in  every  engagement  with  the  Whigs,  excq 
that  at  Drumclog,  or  Loudon  Hill,  which  is  the  sil 
ject  of  the  following  ballad.  The  history  of  Bari] 
the  hero  of  the  piece,  will  bring  us  immediately  \ 
the  causes  and  circumstances  of  that  event. 

John  Balfour  of  Kinloch,  commonly  called  Burty 
was  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  proscribed  sect.  . 
gentleman  by  birth,  he  was,  says  his  biographa 
'^  zealous  and  honest-hearted,  courageous  in  e?a 
enterprise,  and  a  brave  soldier,  seldom  any  escapii 
that  came  in  his  hands."— Xi/e  of  John  Balfom 
Creichton  says,  that  he  was  once  chamberlain  I 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  and,  by  negligence  or  dishonest 
had  incurred  a  large  arrear,  which  occasioned  ii 
being  active  in  his  master's  assassination.  But  i 
this  I  know  no  other  evidence  than  Creicbton's  assa 
tion,  and  a  hint  in  Wodrow.  Burly  (for  that  is  hi 
most  common  designation)  was  brother-in-law  t 
Hackston  of  Rathillet,  a  wild  enthusiastic  character 
who  joined  daring  courage  and  skill  in  the  sword  t 
the  fiery  zeal  of  his  sect.  Burly,  himself,  was  lea 
eminent  for  religious  fervour,  than  for  the  active  am 
violent  share  which  he  had  in  the  most  desperate  e& 
terprises  of  his  party.  His  name  does  mt  app«p 
among  the  Covenanters,  who  were  denounced  fyi 
the  affair  of  Pentland.  But,  in  1677,  Robert  Hamil- 
ton, afterwards  commander  of  the  insurgeals  at 
Loudon  Hill,  and  Both  well  Bridge,  with  several  otbei 
non-conformists,  were  assembled  at  this  Burly'i 
house,  in  Fife.    There  they  were  attacked  by  a  partj 


<  Clelaod  thus  describes  this  extraordioary  army : 

•^**  Tboie  who  were  their  chief  commanders, 
A»  such  who  hore  the  pirnle  staodarts. 
Who  led  the  Tan  and  drove  the  rear. 
Were  ridht  well  moonted  of  their  gear; 
With  brogues,  and  trews,  and  pirnle  plaids. 
With  good  blue  bonnets  on  their  heads. 
Which,  on  the  one  side,  had  a  OIpe, 
Adorn'd  with  a  tobacco-pipe. 
With  dnrk,  and  snap-work,  and  snofr-mlll, 
A  iMg,  which  they  with  onions  All; 
And,  as  their  strict  observers  say, 
A  tup-born  fllled  with  nsquebay ; 
A  slash  t-out  coat  beneath  her  plaides, 
A  large  of  timber,  nails,  and  hides; 
With  a  long  two-handed  sword. 
As  good's  the  country  can  afford. 
Had  they  not  need  of  bulk  and  bones, 
Who  fought  with  all  these  arms  at  once? 

Of  mortal  honestie  they're  clean. 
Nought  like  religion  they  retain ; 
in  nothing  they  re  accounted  sharp. 
Except  in  bag-pipe,  and  in  harp ; 
For  a  mlKobliglng  word. 
She'll  durk  her  neighbour  o'er  the  boord. 
And  then  she'll  flee  like  fire  ftrom  flint. 
She'll  scarcely  ward  the  second  dint ; 
If  any  ask  her  of  her  thrift. 
Forsooth  her  nainsell  lives  by  thlfl.** 

Clelaitd's  Poeifw,  Edln.  ie9T,  p.  12. 

>  [Compare  the  character  of  Claverhouse.  as  drawn  in  greater 
detail,  and  with  richer  colours,  long  aHerwards,  in  the  Tale  of  Old 
Mortality .  Wayerley  Norels,  toI.  x.  pp.  57,  88.  See  also  Lay 
of  Uie  Last  Minstrel,  IntroducUon  and  Notes  to  Canto  II.— Ed.] 

3  It  was,  and  is  believed,  that  tiie  devU  famished  his  favourites. 


among  the  persecutors,  with  what  is  called  proof  against  lesdea 
bullets,  but  against  those  only.  During  the  balUe  of  Pentlai^- 
hUls,  Paton  of  Meadowhead  conceived  he  saw  the  bails  kif 
harmlessly  down  from  General  Palziel's  boots,  and,  looooh 
terdct  the  spell,  loaded  his  pistol  with  a  piece  of  silver  coin.  Bat 
Dalziel,  having  his  eye  on  him,  drew  back  behind  his  scrraaL 
who  was  shrit  dead.— Pafon's  Life»  At  a  skirmish  in  Ajnhkt, 
some  of  the  wanderers  defended  themselves  in  a  scqoestered 
house,  by  the  side  of  a  lake.  They  aimed  repeatedly,  botin  vaui, 
at  the  commander  of  the  assailants,  an  English  officer.  onUl.  ihdr 
ammunition  running  short,  one  of  them  loaded  bis  piece  with  Ac 
ball  at  the  head  of  the  tongs,  and  succeeded  in  abootiDS  A* 
hitherto  impenetrable  captain.  To  accommodate  Dundee's  Me 
to  their  own  hypothesis,  the  Cameronian  tradition  rnns,  Ihit  la 
the  battle  of  Killicrankie  he  fell,  not  by  the  enemy's  fire,  1ml  bf 
the  |)istol  of  one  of  his  own  servants,  who,  to  avoid  the  spell,  hii 
loaded  it  with  a  silver  button  from  his  coat  One  of  their  wriioi 
argues  thus  i  "Perhaps  some  may  think  this,  anent  proof  shot,  i 
paradox,  and  be  ready  to  object  here,  as  formerly,  concenil 
Bishop  Sharpe  and  Dalziel— How  can  the  devil  have,  or  gl^e. 
power  to  save  life?  Without  entering  upon  the  thing  in  iti re- 
ality, I  shall  only  observe,  4 .  That  It  is  neither  in  his  power,  tf 
of  his  nature,  to  be  a  saviour  of  men's  lives  t  he  is  called  Apoilyo^ 
the  destroyer.  2.  That,  even  in  this  case,  he  is  said  only  lo  gha 
cnchanlment  against  one  kind  of  metal,  and  thia  does  not  sati 
life ;  for,  though  lead  could  not  take  Sharpe  and  ClaveriwoM'^ 
lives,  yet  steel  and  silver  could  do  it;  and,  for  Dalzicl,  thoi^^ 
died  not  on  the  field,  yet  he  did  not  escape  the  arrows  of  It* 
Almighty."— God'5  Judgment  against  Persecutors,  If  the  !«•' 
der  be  not  now  convinced  of  the  thing  in  Us  reality,  1  have  ao- 
ihing  to  add  to  such  exquisite  reasoning. 

4  [This  is  another  of  the  heroes  of  Old  Mortality.    Wavericf 
Novels,  vol.  ix.  p.  995,  etc.— Bd.] 
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»f  soldiers,  commanded  by  Captain  Carstairs,  whom 
hey  beat  off,  wounding  desperately  one  of  his  party. 
='or  this  resistance  to  authority,  they  were  declared 
^>els.     The  next  exploit  in  which  Burly  was  en- 
gaged, was  of  a  bloodier  complexion  and  more  dread- 
ul  celebrity.    It  is  well  known,  that  James  Sharpe, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  regarded  by  the  rigid 
iresbyterians,  not  only  as  a  renegade,  who  had  turned 
>ack  from  the  spiritual  plough,  but  as  the  principal 
lathor  of  the  rigours  exercised  against  their  sect. 
^e  employed,  as  an  agent  of  his  oppression,  one  Car- 
[uicdiael,  a  decayed  gentleman.    The  industry  of  this 
man,  in  procuring  information,  and  in  enforcing  the 
severe  penalty  against  conventiclers,  having  excited 
the   resentment  of  the  Cameronians,  nine  of  their 
number,   of  whom  Burly  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Hackston,  were  the  leaders,  assembled  with  the  pur- 
pose of  waylaying  and  murdering  Carmichael ;  but, 
while  they  searched  for  him  in  vain,  they  received 
tidings  that  the  Archbishop  himself  was  at  hand. 
The  party  resorted  to  prayer:  after  which  they  agreed 
unanimously  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  the  wicked 
Haman  into  their  hand.    In  the  execution  of  the  sup- 
posed will  of  Heaven,  they  agreed  to  put  themselves 
under  the  command  of  a  leader;  and  they  requested 
Hackston  of  Rathillet  to  accept  the  ofGce,  which  he 
declined,  alleging,  that,  should  he  comply  with  their 
request,  the  slaughter  might  be  imputeid  to  a  private 
quarrel,  which  existed  betwixt  him  and  the  Arch- 
bishop.   The  command  was  then  offered  to  Burly, 
who  accepted  it  without  scruple ;  and  they  galloped 
ofif  in  pursuit  of  the  Archbishop's  carriage,  which 
contained  himself  and  his   daughter.    Being  well 
mounted,  they  easily  overtook  and  disarmed  the  pre- 
late's attendants.    Burly,  crying  out,  *' Judas,  be 
taken !  "  rode  up  to  the  carriage,  wounded  the  pos- 
tiiioD,  and  hamstrung  one  of  the  horses.    He  then 
fired  into  the  coach  a  piece,  charged  with  several  buU 
lets,  so  near,  that  the  archbishop's  gown  was  set  on 
fire.    The  rest,  coming  up,  dismounted,  and  dragged 
him  out    of  the  carriage,    when,  frightened  and 
wounded  he  crawled  towards  Hackston,  who  still  re- 
mained on  horseback,  and  begged  for  mercy.    The 
stern  enthusiast  contented  himself  with  answering, 
that  be  would  not  himself  lay  a  hand  on  him.    Burly 
and  his  noen  again  fired  a  voUey  upon  the  kneeling  old 
man;  and  were  in  the  act  of  riding  ofif,  when  one, 
who  remained  to  girth  his  horse,  unfortunately  heard 
the  daughter  of  their  victim  call  to  the  servant  for 


hdp,  exclaiming,  that  bis  master  was  ttill  alive. 
Burly  then  again  dismounted,  struck  off  the  prelate's 
hat  with  his  foot,  and  split  bis  skull  with  his  shabble, 
(broadsword,)  although  one  of  the  party  (probably 
Rathillet)  exclaimed,  ^'' Spare  these  grey  hairs!**' 
The  rest  pierced  him  with  repeated  wounds.  They 
plundered  the  carriage,  and  rode  off,  leaving,  beside 
the  mangled  corpse,  the  daughter,  who  was  herself 
wounded,  in  her  pious  endeavour  to  interpose  betwixt 
her  father  and  his  murderers.  The  murder  is  accu- 
rately represented,  in  has  relief,  upon  a  beautiful  mo- 
nument, erected  to  the  memory  of  Archbishop  Sharpe, 
in  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  St.  Andrews/  This 
memorable  example  of  fanatic  revenge  was  acted  upon 
Magus  Muir,  near  St.  Andrews,  3d  May,  1679.^ 

Burly  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  leave  Fife ;  and, 
upon  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  he  arrived  in  Evan- 
dale,  in  Lanarkshire,  along  with  Hadtston,  and  a 
fellow  called  Dingwall,  or  Daniel,  one  of  the  same 
bloody  band.  Here  he  joined  his  old  friend  Hamil- 
ton, already  mentioned ;  and,  as  th^  resolved  to  take 
up  arms,  they  were  soon  at  the  head  of  such  a  body 
of  the  ^'  chased  and  tossed  western  men,  "  as  they 
thought  equal  to  keep  the  field.  They  resolved  to 
commence  their  exploits  upon  the  29th  of  May,  1679, 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration,  appointed  to 
be  kept  as  a  holiday,  by  act  of  Parliament ;  an  in- 
stitution which  they  esteemed  a  presumptuous  and 
unholy  solemnity.  Accordingly,  at  the  head  of  eighty 
horse,  tolerably  appointed,  Hamilton,  Burly,  and 
Hackston,  entered  the  royal  burgh  of  Rutherglen ; 
extinguished  the  bonfires  made  in  honour  of  the  day; 
and  burned  at  the  cross  the  acts  of  Parliament  in  fa- 
vour of  Prelacy,  and  for  suppression  of  conventicles, 
as  well  as  those  acts  of  council  which  regulated  the 
indulgence  granted  to  Presbyterians.  Against  all 
these  acts  they  entered  their  solemn  protest,  or  testi- 
mony, as  they  called  it ;  and,  having  affixed  it  to  the 
cross,  concluded  with  prayer  and  psalms.  Being 
now  joined  by  a  large  body  of  foot,  so  that  their 
strength  seems  to  have  amounted  to  five  or  six  hundred 
men,  though  very  indifferently  armed,  they  encamp- 
ed upon  Loudon  Hill.  Claverhouse,  who  was  in  gar- 
rison at  Glasgow,  instantly  marched  against  the  in- 
surgents, at  the  head  of  his  own  troop  of  cavalry  and 
others,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  He  arrived  at  Hamilton  on  the  first  of  June,  so 
unexpectedly,  as  to  make  prisoner  John  King,  a  fa- 
mous preacher  among  the  wanderers;  and  rapidly  con- 


*  Thcf  believed  Sharpe  to  be  proof  against  shot ;  for  one  of  tbc 
nitirdercrs  told  Wodrow,  that  at  the  sight  of  cold  iron  his  courage 
(en.  They  no  longer  doubted  this,  when  they  found  in  his  pocket 
a  «nall  clew  of  silk,  rolled  round  a  bit  of  parchment,  marked 
wiUi  two  long  words,  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  characters.  Accord- 
ingly, it  fcs  sUil  averred  that  the  balls  only  left  blue  marks  on  the 
prelate's  neck  and  breast,  although  the  discharge  was  so  near  as 
to  bom  his  clothes. 

>  The  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe  has  recently  been  made  the 
nbject  of  a  very  noble  picture  by  Mr.  Wm.  Allan,  A.B.A.  1850. 

i  The  question,  whether  Uie  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews*  death  was 
onirdcr,  was  a  shibboleth,  or  experimentum  cruds,  f^equenUy 
put  to  the  apprehended  cootenUclers.  Isabel  Alison,  executed  at 


Edinburgh,  26th  January.  1681,  was  hiterrogated,  before  the 
Privy  Council,  if  she  conversed  with  David  Hackston?  **1  an* 
swered,  I  did  converse  with  him,  and  I  bless  the  Lord  that  ever 
I  saw  him ;  for  I  never  saw  ought  in  him  but  a  godly  pious  youth. 
They  asked,  if  the  killing  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  was  a 
pious  act?^  I  answered,  1  never  heard  bim  say  he  killed  him; 
but,  if  God  moved  any,  and  put  it  upon  them  to  execute  his 
righteous  judgment  u|K>n  him,  1  have  nothing  to  say  to  that. 
They  asked  me,  when  saw  ye  John  Balfour  (Burly,)  that  pious 
youth  ?  I  answered.  I  have  seen  him.  They  asked,  when?  I  an- 
swered, these  arc  frivolous  questions ;  1  am  not  bound  to  answer 
ihem,"^Cloud  of  ff'Hnestes,  p.  8S. 
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tinued  his  inarch,  carrying  his  captive  along  with 
him,  till  he  came  to  the  village  of  Drumclog,  about 
a  mile  east  of  Loudon  Hill,  and  twelve  miles  south- 
west of  Hamilton.  At  some  distance  from  this  place, 
the  insurgents  were  skilfully  posted  in  a  boggy  strait, 
almost  inaccessible  to  cavalry,  having  a  broad  ditch 
in  their  front.  Claverhouse*s  dragoons  discharged 
their  carabines,  and  made  an  attempt  to  charge ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  ground  threw  them  into  total  dis- 
order. Burly,  who  commanded  the  handful  of  horse 
belonging  to  the  Whigs,  instantly  led  them  down  on 
the  disordered  squadrons  of  Glaverhouse,  who  were, 
at  the  same  time,  vigorously  assaulted  by  the  foot, 
headed  by  the  gallant  Gleland,'  and  the  enthusiastic 
Hackston.  Glaverhouse  himself  was  forced  to  fly, 
and  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  taken  ;  his 
horse's  belly  being  cut  open  by  the  stroke  of  a  scythe, 
so  that  the  poor  animal  trailed  his  bowels  for  more 
than  a  mile.  In  his  flight,  he  passed  King,  the  mi- 
nister, lately  his  prisoner,  but  now  deserted  by  his 
guard  in  the  general  confusion.  The  preacher  hol- 
lowed to  the  flying  commander,  '*  to  halt,  and  to 
take  his  prisoner  with  him ; "  or,  as  others  say, ''  to 
stay,  and  take  the  afternoon's  preaching."  Glaver- 
house, at  length  remounted,  continued  his  retreat  to 
Glasgow.  He  lost,  in  the  skirmish,  about  twenty  of 
his  troopers,  and  his  own  cornet  and  kinsman,  Ro- 
bert Graham,  whose  fate  is  alluded  to  in  the  ballad. 
Only  four  of  the  other  side  were  killed,  among 
whom  was  Dingwall,  or  Daniel,  an  associate  of  Burly 
in  Sharpens  murder.  "  The  rebels, "  says  Creichton, 
^'finding  the  cornet's  body,  and  supposing  it  to  be  that 
of  Clavers,  because  the  name  of  Graham  was  wrought 
in  the  shirt-neck,  treated  it  with  the  utmost  inhu- 
manity :  cutting  off  the  nose ;  picking  out  the  eyes ; 
and  stabbing  it  through  in  a  hundred  places."  The 
same  charge  is  .brought  by  Guild,  in  his  Bellum  Bo- 
ihuellianum,  in  which  occurs  the  following  account 
of  the  skirmish  at  Drumclog : — 

Uons  est  occiduas  sargtt  qui  celsas  in  oris, 
(Nomine  Loadanam, )  fossis  puteisque  profuodis. 
Quo  scatet  hic  lellus,  et  aprico  gramine  lectos  : 
Hoc  collecta  fUit,  numeroso  milite  cinctat 
Torba  ferox,  matres,  piieri,  innaptsque  puells, 
Quam  parat  egregil  Grsroos  dispersere  turml 
TcDit,  et  primo  campo  discedere  cogit; 
Post  hos  et  alios,  coeoo  provolvit  ioerU ; 
A(  nnmerosa  cobors,  campam  dispersa  per  omnem, 
Circumfiua  ruit;  tunnasque,  Indagine  captas, 
Aggredilur ;  virtus  non  hie,  aec  profuit  eosis; 
Corripuere  fugam.  yiridi  sed  gramiue  tectis. 
Precipitata  peril  fossis  pars  plurima«  quorum 
Cornipedes  hssere  luto,  sessore  rc;Jecto : 


Turn  rabtosa  cobors.  mlsereH  nescia.  stratos 
Invadit  laceratque  viroa  i  bic  sigaifer,  eben ! 
Trajectus  globulo,  Grxmus,  quo  fortlor  alter. 
Inter  Scotigenas  fuerat,  nee  jusUor  ullus; 
Hnnc  manibus  rapuere  feris,  fademque  TirUem 
Foedarunt,  lingua,  auriculis*  manlbusque  raeclif, 
Aspera  diffuso  spargentes  saxa  cerebro. 
Vix  dux  ipse  fugA  saWus,  namque  exta  trabefoat 
Yulnere  tardalus  sonlpes  generosusbiantes 
Insequitur  damore  coliors  Canatica,  namque 
Crudells  semper  timidus  si  Ticerit  unquam. 

MS.  Bellum  BoUmelliamtm. 

Although  Burly  was  among  the  most  active  le?< 
ders  in  the  action,  he  was  not  the  commander-fc- 
chief,  as  one  would  conceive  from  the  ballad.  Th^t 
honour  belonged  to  Robert  Hamilton,  brother  to  SL' 
William  Hamilton  of  Preston,  a  gentleman,  who,  \ik^ 
most  of  those  at  Drumclog,  had  imbibed  the  vm 
wildest  principles  of  fanaticism.  The  Gameronian  ac- 
count of  the  insurrection  states,  that  ^^  Mr.  Hamiltoo 
discovered  a  great  deal  of  bravery  and  valour,  both 
in  the  conflict  with,  and  pursuit  of,  the  enemy;  bot 
when  he  and  some  others  were  pursuing  the  enenir. 
others  flew  too  greedily  upon  the  spoil,  small  as  u 
was,  instead  of  pursuing  the  victory  :  and  some, 
without  Mr.  Hamilton's  knowledge,  and  against  bis 
strict  conunand,  gave  five  of  these  bloody  enemies 
quarters,  and  then  let  them  go :  this  greatly  gneved 
Mr.  Hamilton,  when  he  saw  some  of  Babel's  brats 
spared,  after  the  Lord  had  delivered  them  to 
their  hands,  that  they  might  dash  them  against  the 
stones.  Psalm  exxxvii.  9.  In  his  own  account  of 
this,  he  reckons  the  sparing  of  these  enemies,  and 
letting  them  go,  to  be  among  their  first  steppiog 
aside ;  for  which  he  feared  that  the  Lord  would  not 
honour  them  to  do  much  more  for  him ;  and  savs, 
that  he  was  neither  for  taking  favours  from,  nor 
giving  favours  to,  the  Lord's  enemies." 

Burly  was  not  a  likely  man  to  fall  into  this  sort  oi 
backsliding.  He  disarmed  one  of  the  Duke  of  Hami^ 
ton's  servants  who  had  been  in  the  action,  and  d^ 
sired  him  to  tell  his  master,  he  would  keep,  till  meet- 
ing, the  pistols  he  had  taken  from  him.  The  man 
described  Burly  to  the  Duke  as  a  little  stout  man, 
squint  eyed,  and  of  a  most  ferocious  aspect ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  Burly's  figure  corresponded  to 
his  manners,  and  perhaps  gave  rise  to  his  nickname-- 
Burly  signifying  strong.  He  was  with  the  insur- 
gents till  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  after- 
wards fled  to  Holland.  He  joined  the  Prince  o^ 
Orange,  but  died  at  sea  during  the  expedition.  The 
Cameronians  still  believe  he  had  obtained  liberty  from 
the  Prince  to  be  avenged  of  those  who  had  persecuted 


>  WUIIam  Cleland,  a  man  of  considerable  genius,  was  author  of 
several  poems,  published  la  1 697.  His  Hudibrastic  verses  are  poor 
scurrilous  U'ash,  as  the  reader  may  Judge  from  the  descripUon  of 
the  Highlanders,  already  quoted.  But,  in  a  wild  rhapsody,  enUUed, 
*'  Hollo,  my  Fancy,"  he  displays  some  imagination.  His  anU-mo- 
narchical  principles  seem  to  break  out  iu  the  following  lines  s— 

*'  Fain  fvoald  I  know  ( If  beasts  bare  aof  reason ) 
//  fateon*  killing  eaglet  do  commit  a  treason  ?  " 

He  was  a  strict  non-conforraist,  and,  after  the  RevQlution,  became 


lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Earl  of  Angus's  regiment,  called  the  Ga- 
meronian regiment.  He  was  killed  Sfst  August,  4689,  in  the 
churchyard  of  Dunkeld,  which  his  corps  manfully  and  successfullr 
defended  against  a  superior  body  of  Highlanders.  His  son  was  Ibe 
author  of  the  letter  prefixed  to  the  Dunciad,  and  is  said  to  hare 
been  the  notorious  Cleland,  who,  in  circumstances  of  peconiary 
embarrassment,  prostituted  his  talents  to  Ihe  composition  of  id- 
decent  and  infamous  works ;  but  this  seems  inconsistent  with  dates, 
and  the  latter  personage  was  probably  the  grandson  of  Colonel 
CleUnd. 
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the  LiOrd*s  people;  but,  through  bis  death,  the  laud- 
able design  of  purging  the  land  with  their  blood,  is 
supposed  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground.— -Xt/i?  of  Bal- 
four ofKinloch. 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Loudon  Hill 
will  be  detailed  in  the  introduction  to  the  next  ballad. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LOUDON  HILL. 

You'l  marvel  when  I  tell  ye  o' 
Our  noble  Burly,  and  his  train ; 

When  last  he  march'd  up  through  the  land, 
Wi'  sax-and-twenty  Westland  men. 

Than  they  I  ne^er  o'  braver  heard, 
For  they  had  a'  baith  wit  and  skill ; 

They  proved  right  well,  as  I  beard  tell. 
As  they  cam  up  o'er  Loudon  Hill. 

Wecl  prosper  a'  the  gospel  lads, 
That  are  into  the  west  countrie ; 

Aye  wicked  Claver'se  to  demean. 
And  aye  an  ill  deid  may  he  die ! 

For  he's  drawn  up  i'  battle  rank, 
An'  that  baith  soon  an'  hastilie ; 

But  they  wha  live  till  simmer  come, 
Some  bludie  days  for  this  will  see. 

Bat  up  spak  cruel  Claver'se,  then, 
Wi'  hastie  wit,  an'  wicked  skill; 

"  Gae  fire  on  yon  Westlan'  men ; 
I  think  it  is  my  sov'reign's  will."— 

But  up  bespake  his  Comet,  then, 
"  It's  be  wi'  nae  consent  o'  me ! 

I  ken  I'll  ne'er  come  back  again, 
An'  mony  mae  as  weel  as  me. 

"  There  is  not  ane  of  a'  yon  men, 
But  wha  is  worthy  other  three ; 

There  is  na  ane  amang  them  a'. 
That  in  his  cause  will  stap  to  die. 

"  An'  as  for  Burly,  him  1  knaw ; 

He's  a  man  of  honour,  birth,  and  fame ; 
Gie  him  a  sword  into  bis  hand. 

He'll  fight  tbysell  an'  other  ten."— 

But  up  spake  wicked  Claver'se,  then, 
I  wat  his  heart  it  raise  fu'  hie ! 

And  he  has  cried  that  a'  might  hear, 
^'  Man,  ye  hae  sair  deceived  me. 

"  I  never  ken'd  the  like  afore, 
Pfa,  never  since  I  came  frae  hame. 

That  you  sae  cowardly  here  suld  prove. 
An'  yet  come  of  a  noble  Grseme." 

But  up  bespake  his  Cornet,  then, 
**  Since  that  it  is  your  honour's  will, 

Mysell  shall  be  the  foremost  man, 
That  shall  gie  fire  on  Loudon  Hill— 


'^  At  your  command  I'll  lead  them  on, 
But  yet  wi'  nae  consent  o'  me ; — 

For  weel  I  ken  I'll  ne'er  return, 
And  mony  mae  as  weH  as  me." — • 

Then  up  he  drew  in  battle  rank ; 

I  wat  he  had  a  bonny  train ! 
But  the  first  time  that  bullets  flew, 

Aye  he  lost  twenty  o'  his  men. 

Then  back  he  came  the  way  he  gaed, 
I  wat  right  soon  and  suddenly ! 

He  gave  command  amang  his  men, 
And  sent  them  back,  and  bade  them  flee. 

Then  up  came  Burly,  bauld  an'  stout, 
Wi's  little  train  o'  Westland  men ; 

Wha  mair  than  either  aince  or  twice 
In  Edinburgh  confined  had  been. 

They  hae  been  up  to  London  sent, 
An'  yet  they're  a'  come  safely  down ; 

Sax  troop  o'  horsemen  they  hae  beat. 
And  chased  them  into  Glasgow  town. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BOTHWELL  BRUKJE. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  Scottish,  not- 
withstanding their  national  courage,  were  always 
unsuccessful  when  fighting  for  their  religion.  The 
cause  lay,  not  in  the  principle,  but  in  the  mode  of  its 
application.  A  leader,  like  Mahomet,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  the  prophet  of  his  tribe,  may  avail  him- 
self of  religious  enthusiasm,  because  it  comes  to  the 
aid  of  discipline,  and  is  a  powerful  means  of  attain- 
ing the  despotic  command,  essential  to  the  success 
of  a  general.  But,  among  the  insurgents,  in  the 
reigns  of  the  last  Stuarts,  were  mingled  preachers, 
who  taught  different  shades  of  the  Presbyterian  doc- 
trine ;  and,  minute  as  these  shades  sometimes  were, 
neither  the  several  shepherds,  nor  their  flocks,  could 
cheerfully  unite  in  a  common  cause.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  the  transactions  leading  to  the  battle  of 
Bothwell  Bridge. 

We  have  seen  that  the  party,  which  defeated  Cla- 
verhouse  at  Loudon  Hill,  were  Cameronians,  whose 
principles  consisted  in  disowning  all  temporal  autho- 
rity, which  did  not  flow  from  and  through  the  So- 
lemn League  and  Covenant.  This  doctrine,  which  is 
still  retained  by  a  scattered  remnant  of  the  sect  in 
Scotland,  is  in  theory,  and  would  be  in  practice,  in- 
consistent with  the  safety  of  any  well  regulated  go- 
vernment, because  the  Covenanters  deny  to  their 
governors  that  toleration,  which  was  iniquitously  re- 
fused to  themselves.  In  many  respects,  therefore, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  anxiety  and  rigour 
with  which  the  Cameronians  were  persecuted,  al- 
though we  may  be  of  opinion,  that  milder  means 
would  have  induced  a  melioration  of  their  principles. 


[See  the  account  of  this  baUIe  Id  Old  llorttlity.    Wiverley  Novela,  vol.  x.  pp.  ISO.  425.~Ei>.^ 
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These  men,  as  already  noticed,  excepted  against  such 
Presbyterians  as  were  contented  to  exercise  their 
worship  under  the  indulgence  granted  by  govern- 
ment, or,  in  other  words,  who  would  have  been  sa- 
tisfied with  toleration  for  themselves,  without  insist- 
ing upon  a  revolution  in  the  state,  or  even  in  the 
church  establishment. 

When,  however,  the  success  at  Loudon  Hill  was 
spread  abroad,  a  number  of  preachers,  gentlemen,  and 
common  people,  who  had  embraced  the  more  mode- 
rate doctrine,  joined  the  army  of  Hamilton,  thinking 
that  the  difference  in  their  opinions  ought  no  longer 
to  prevent  their  acting  in  the  common  cause.  The 
insurgents  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  the  town 
of  Glasgow,  which,  however,  Claverhouse,  shortly 
afterwards,  thought  it  necessary  to  evacuate.  They 
were  now  nearly  in  full  possession  of  the  west  of 
Scotland,  and  pitched  their  camp  at  Hamilton,  where, 
instead  of  modelling  and  disciplining  their  army,  the 
Cameron ians  and  Erastians  (for  so  the  violent  insur- 
gents chose  to  call  the  more  moderate  Presbyterians) 
only  debated,  in  council  of  war,  the  real  cause  of 
their  being  in  arms.  Robert  Hamilton,  their  gene- 
ral, was  the  leader  of  the  first  party ;  Mr.  John  Walsh, 
a  minister,  headed  the  Erastians.  The  latter  so  far 
prevailed,  as  to  get  a  declaration  drawn  up,  in  which 
they  owned  the  King's  government;  but  the  publi- 
cation of  it  gave  rise  to  new  quarrels.  Each  faction 
had  its  own  set  of  leaders,  all  of  whom  aspired  to  be 
officers;  and  there  were  actually  two  councils  of  war 
issuing  contrary  orders  and  declarations  at  the  same 
time;  the  one  owning  the  King,  and  the  other  de- 
signing him  a  malignant,  bloody,  and  perjured  tyrant. 

Meanwhile,  their  numbers  and  zeal  were  magnified 
at  Edinburgh,  and  great  alarm  excited  lest  they  should 
march  eastward.  Not  only  was  the  foot  militia  in- 
stantly called  out,  but  proclamations  were  issued,  di- 
recting all  the  heritors,  in  the  eastern,  southern,  and 
northern  shires,  to  repair  to  The  King's  host,  with 
their  best  horses,  arms,  and  retainers.  In  Fife,  and 
other  countries,  where  the  Presbyterian  doctrines 
prevailed,  many  gentlemen  disobeyed  this  order,  and 
were  afterwards  severely  fined.  Most  of  them  al- 
leged, m  excuse,  the  apprehension  of  disquiet  from 
their  wives.'  A  respectable  force,  however,  was  soon 
assembled;  and  James,  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Mon- 
mouth, was  sent  down,  by  Charles  II.,  to  take  the 
command,  furnished  with  instructions,  not  unfa- 
vourable to  the  Presbyterians.  The  royal  army  now 
moved  slowly  forward  towards  Hamilton,  and  reached 


Bothwell  moor  on  the  22d  of  June,  1679.  The  in- 
surgents were  encamped  chiefly  in  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton's park,  along  the  Clyde,  which  separated  the 
two  armies.  Bothwell  bridge,  which  is  long  and 
narrow,  had  then  a  portal  in  the  middle,  with  gat^ 
which  the  Covenanters  shut,  and  barricadoed  with 
stones  and  logs  of  timber,  lliis  important  post  was 
defended  by  three  hundred  of  their  best  men,  under 
Hackston  of  Rathillet,  and  Hall  of  Haughhead.  Early 
in  the  morning,  this  party  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
skirmished  with  the  royal  vanguard,  now  advanced  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Bothwell.  But  Hackston  speedilv 
retired  to  his  post,  at  the  end  of  Bothwell  bridge. 

While  the  dispositions,  made  by  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, announced  his  purpose  of  assailing  the  pass, 
tlie  more  moderate  of  the  insurgents  resolved  to  offer 
terms.  Ferguson  of  Kaitloch,  a  gentleman  of  fended 
fortune,  and  David  Hume,  a  clergyman,  carried  to 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  a  supplication,  demanding 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  a  free  parliament, 
and  a  free  general  assembly  of  the  church.  The 
Duke  heard  their  demands  with  his  natural  mild- 
ness, and  assured  them  he  would  interpose  with  his 
Majesty  in  their  behalf,  on  condition  of  their  im- 
mediately dispersing  themselves,  and  yielding  up 
their  arms.  Had  the  insurgents  been  all  of  the 
moderate  opinion,  this  proposal  would  have  been 
accepted,  much  bloodshed  saved,  and,  perhaps, 
some  permanent  advantage  derived  to  thejr  party;  or 
had  they  been  all  Cameronians,  their  defence  would 
have  been  fierce  and  desperate.  But,  while  their 
motley  and  misassorted  officers  were  debating  upon 
the  Duke's  proposal,  his  field-pieces  were  already 
planted  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  to  cover  tlie 
attack  of  the  foot  guards,  who  were  led  on  by  Lord 
Livingstone  to  force  the  bridge.  Here  Hackston 
maintained  his  post  with  zeal  and  courage;  nor  was 
it  until  all  his  ammunition  was  expended,  and  every 
support  denied  him  by  the  general,  that  he  reluc- 
tantly abandoned  the  important  pass.'  When  his 
party  was  drawn  back,  the  Duke's  army,  slowly,  and 
with  their  cannon  in  front,  defiled  along  the  bridge, 
and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  as  they  came  over  the 
river ;  the  Duke  commanded  the  foot,  and  Claver- 
house the  cavalry. 

It  would  seem,  that  these  movements  could  not 
have  been  performed  without  at  least  some  loss,  had 
the  enemy  been  serious  in  opposing  them.  But  the 
insurgents  were  otherwise  employed.  With  the 
strangest  delusion  that  ever  fell  upon  devoted  beings. 


*  '*  BalcanquhaU  of  that  ilk  alleged,  that  bis  horses  were  robbed, 
but  shunned  to  take  the  declaration,  fur  fear  of  disquiet  from  bis 
wife.  Young  of  Kfrkton— his  ladyes  dangerous  sickness,  and  bit- 
ter curses  if  he  should  leave  her.  and  the  appearance  of  abortion  on 
bis  offering  to  go  from  her.  And  many  others  pled,  in  general 
terms,  that  their  wives  opposed  or  contradicted  their  going.  But 
ihe  Justiciary  Court  found  this  defence  totally  irrelevant.*'— Fou if- 
tainhall'8  Decisions,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 

*  There  is  an  accurate  representation  of  this  part  of  the  engage- 
ment in  an  old  painting,  of  which  there  are  two  copies  extant ;  one 
in  Uie  collection  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  HamUton,  ihe  other  at 


Dalkeith  House.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  ground,  even  to- 
cludlng  a  few  old  houses,  is  the  same  which  the  scene  now  presents. 
The  removal  of  ihe  porch,  or  gateway,  upon  the  bridge,  is  the  only 
percepUble  difference.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  on  a  white  char- 
ger, directs  the  march  of  the  party  engaged  in  storming  Ihe  bridge, 
while  his  artillery  gall  the  motley  ranks  of  the  Covenanters.  An 
engraving  of  this  painting  would  be  acceptable  to  the  curious;  and 
1  am  satisfied  an  opportunity  of  copying  it,  for  that  purpose,  would 
be  readily  granted  by  either  of  the  noble  proprietors.  1810.  .  .  . 
The  picture  has  been  engraved  in  outline  for  one  of  the  publications 
of  ttie  Bannatyne  Club.    1831 . 
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tbey  diose  these  precious  moments  to  cashier  their 
officers,  and  elect  others  in  their  room.    In  this  im- 
I   port  ant  operation,  they  were  at  length  disturbed  by 
i   the   Duke's  cannon,  at  the  very  first  discharge  of 
which  the  horse  of  the  Covenanters  wheeled,  and 
I   rode  off,  breaking  and  trampling  down  the  ranks  of 
i    their  infantry  in  their  flight.    The  Cameronian  ac- 
count blames  Weir  of  Greenridge,  a  commander  of 
the  horse,  who  is  termed  a  sad  Achan  in  the  camp. 
;   The  more  moderate  party  lay  the  whole  blame  on 
[   Hamilton,  whose  conduct,  they  say,  left  the  world 
I    to  debate,  whether  he  was  most  traitor,  coward,  or 
L    fool.     The  generous  Monmouth  was  anxious  to  spare 
the  blood  of  his  infatuated  countrymen,  by  which  he 
incurred  much  blame  among  the  high-flying  royalists. 
^    Lucky  it  was  for  the  insurgents  that  the  battle  did 
t    not  happen  a  day  later,  when  old  General  Dalzell, 
,    who  divided  with  Claverhouse  the  terror  and  hatred 
i    of  the  AVhigs,  arrived  in  the  camp,  with  a  commis- 
I    sion  to  supersede  Monmouth,  as  commander-in-chief. 
He  is  said  to  have  upbraided  the  Duke,  publicly, 
with  his  lenity,  and  heartily  to  have  wished  his  own 
I    commission  had  come  a  day  sooner,  when,  as  he  ex- 
I     pressed  himself,  ^*  These  rogues  should  never  more 
have  troubled  the  King  or  country."  *    But,  notwith- 
standing the  merciful  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, the  cavalry  made  great  havoc  among  the  fu- 
gitives, of  whom  four  hundred  were  slain.    Guild 
thus  expresses  himself : — 

Et  oi  Dux  validw  tenuisset  forte  caterras, 
Tix  qulsquam  profugiis  vitam  senrasset  inertemt 
Rod  audita  Dacis  venim  mandata  snpremi 
Omoibus,  iDseqnitur  fugleuies  plurlma  tarba» 
'  Perque  agros,  passim,  trepld&  Tormidlne  captos 

Obtniocat,  savumque  adigit  per  viscera  ferrum. 

MS.  Bellum  BothtteliianUtn. 

The  same  deplorable  circumstances  are  more  ele- 
gantly bewailed  in  Wilson's  Clyde,  a  poem,  reprinted 
in  Scoilish  Descriptive  Poems,  edited  by  the  late  Dr. 
John  Leyden,  EcKnburgh,  1803  :— 

'^'VVftere  Boltiweirt  bridge  connects  the  roarglo  steep. 
And  Clyde,  below,  runs  sileqt,  strong,  and  deep, 
The  hardy  peasant,  by  oppression  driven 
To  haitle,  deem'd  his  caose  Uie  cause  of  heaven ; 
UoslLiU'd  in  arms,  with  useless  courage  siood, 
iwhile  gentle  Monmouth  grieved  to  shed  his  Mood ; 
But  fierce  Dundee,  inflamed  with  deadly  hate. 
In  vengeance  for  the  great  Montrose's  fate. 


Let  loose  the  sword,  and  t^  the  heroes  shade 
A  barbarous  hecatomb  of  victims  paid.'* 

The  object  of  Claverhouse's  revenge,  assigned  by 
Wilson,  is  grander,  though  more  remote  and  less 
natural,  than  that  in  the  ballad,  which  imputes  the 
severity  of  the  pursuit  to  his  thirst  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  cornet  and  kinsman,  at  Drumclog : '  and 
to  the  quarrel  betwixt  Claverhouse  and  Monmouth, 
it  ascribes,  with  great  naiveU^  the  bloody  fate  of  the 
latter.  Local  tradition  is  always  apt  to  trace  foreign 
events  to  the  domestic  causes,  which  are  more  imme- 
diately in  the  narrator's  view.  There  is  said  to  be 
another  song  upon  this  battle,  once  very  popular,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  it.  This  copy  is 
given  from  recitation. 

There  were  two  Gordons  of  Earlstoun,  father  and 
son.  They  were  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  and  their  progenitors  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  favourers  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trine, and  possessed  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Wickliffe.  William  Gordon,  the 
father,  was,  in  1G63,  summoned  before  the  Privy 
council,  for  keeping  conventicles  in  his  house  and 
woods.  By  another  act  of  Council,  he  was  banished 
out  of  Scotland,  but  the  sentence  was  never  put  into 
execution.  In  1667,  Earlstoun  was  turned  out  of 
his  house,  which  was  converted  into  a  garrison  for 
the  King's  soldiers.  He  was  not  in  the  battle  of 
Bothwell  bridge,  but  was  met,  hastening  towards  it, 
by  some  English  dragoons,  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
already  commenced.  As  he  refused  to,surrender,  he 
was  instantly  slain.— Wilson's  History  of  Bothwell 
Rising — Life  of  Gordon  of  Eartstoun,,  in  Scoilish 
IForf^te*— WoDROw's  History,  vol.  ii.  The  son, 
Alexander  Gordon  of  Earlstoun,  I  suppose  to  be  the 
hero  of  the  ballad.  He  was  not  a  Cameronian,  but  of 
the  more  moderate  class  of  Presbyterians,  whose  sole 
object  was  freedom  of  conscience,  and  relief  from  the 
oppressive  laws  against  non-conformists.  He  joined 
the  insurgents  shortly  after  the  skirmish  at  Loudon 
Hill.  He  appears  to  have  been  active  in  forwarding 
the  supplication  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
After  the  battle,  he  escaped  discovery^  by  flying  into 
a  house  at  Hamilton,  belonging  to  one  of  his  tenants, 
and  disguising  himself  in  female  attire.  His  person 
was  proscribed,  and  his  estate  of  Earlstoun  was 


•  Dalzeli  was  a  man  of  savage  manners.  A  prisoner  having  railed 
at  him,  whUe  under  examination  before  the  Privy  Council,  calling 
him  *<a  Muscovla  beast,  who  used  to  roast  men,  the  general  in  a 
passloD,  slmck  him  wiUi  the  pomcl  of  his  shabble,  on  the  lace,  till 
the  bkM)d  sprung."— Fodrtainball,  vol.  I.  p.  139.  He  had  sworn 
never  to  shave  his  beard  after  the  deaUi  of  Charles  the  First.  The 
venerable  appendage  reached  his  girdle,  and  as  he  wore  always  an 
old-foshiooed  buff-coat,  bis  appearance  in  London  never  failed  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  children  and  of  the  mob.  King  Charles  II. 
used  to  swear  at  him,  for  briaging'sucb  a  rabble  of  boys  together, 
to  be  squeezed  to  deaUi,  while  ihey  gaped  at  his  long  board  and 
sntique  habit,  and  exhorted  him  to  shave  and  dress  like  a  Christian, 
to  keep  the  poor  bairns,  as  Dalzell  expressed  it,  out  of  danger. 
Incompliance  with  Uiis request,  he  once  appeared  at  court  fashion- 
ably dressed,  excepting  the  beard ;  but,  when  the  King  had  laughed 


sufficiently  at  the  metamorphosis,  he  resumed  his  old  dress,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  boys,  his  usual  attendants.— CREiCBTOii*83rfmoir<,. 
p.  102. 

*  There  Is  some  reason  to  conjecture,  thai  ihe  revenge  of  the 
Cameronians,  if  successful,  would  have  been  lilUe  less  sanguinary 
than  that  of  Ihe  royalists.  Crcichton  mentions,  that  they  hati 
erected  in  their  camp,  a  high  pair  of  gallows,  and  prepared  a  quan- 
tity of  halters,  to  hang  such  prisoners  as  might  fall  into  their  hands ; 
and  lie  admires  the  forbearance  of  the  King's  soldiers,  who.  when 
they  returned  with  their  prboners.  brought  them  to  the  very  spot 
where  the  gallows  stood,  and  guarded  them  there,  without  offering 
to  hang  a  single  individual.  Guild,  in  the  Bellum  BoihueUianum^ 
alludes  to  the  same  story,  which  is  rendered  probable  by  Uie  cha- 
racier  of  HamMton,  ilie  insurgent  general.— Guild's  MSS.-^ 
CiiiCBTON's  MemUrs,  p.  64. 
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bestowed  uponColoDelTheophiius  Ogiltborpe,  by  the 
crown,  first  ia  security  for  5000/.,  and  afterwards 
in  perpetuity.— FouNTAiNHALL,  p.  390.  The  same 
author  mentions  a  person  tried  at  the  Circuit  Court, 
July  10,  1683,  solely  for  holding  intercourse  with 
Earlstoun,  an  intercommuned  (proscribed)  rebel.  As 
he  had  been  in  Holland  after  the  battle  of  Bothwell, 
he  was  probably  an  accessory  to  the  scheme  of  inva- 
vasion,  which  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Argyle  was 
then  meditating.  He  was  apprehended  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  tried,  convicted  of  treason,  and 
condemned  to  die ;  but  his  fate  was  postponed  by  a 
letter  from  the  King,  appointing  him  to  be  reprieved 
for  a  month,  that  he  might,  in  the  interim,  be  tor- 
tured for  the  discovery  of  his  accomplices.  The  coun- 
cil had  the  unusual  spirit  to  remonstrate  against  this 
illegal  course  of  severity.  On  November  3,  1683,  he 
received  a  farther  respite,  In  hopes  he  would  make 
some  discovery.  When  brought  to  the  bar,  to  be 
tortured  (for  the  King  had  reiterated  his  commands,) 
he,  through  fear,  or  distraction,  roared  like  a  bull, 
and  laid  so  stoutly  about  him,  that  the  hangman  and 
his  assistant  could  hardly  master  him.    At  last  he 


fell  into  a  swoon,  and,  on  his  recoveryi  charged  Ge- 
neral Dalzell,  and  Drummond  (violent  Tories,)  toge- 
ther with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  being  the  lea- 
ders of  the  fanatics.  It  was  generally  thought  that 
he  affected  this  extravagant  behaviour  to  invalidate 
all  that  agony  might  extort  from  him  concerning  his 
real  accomplices.  He  was  sent,  first,  to  Edinburgh 
Castle,  and,  afterwards,  to  a  prison  upon  the  Bass 
island ;  although  the  Privy  Council  more  than  once 
deliberated  upon  appointing  his  immediate  death. 
On  22d  Angust,  1684,  Earlstoun  was  sent  for  from 
the  Bass,  and  ordered  for  execution,  4th  Novem- 
ber, 1684.  He  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  doom  bj 
escape ;  but  was  discovered  and  taken,  after  he  had 
gained  the  roof  of  the  prison.  The  Council  delibe- 
rated, whether,  in  consideration  of  tliis  attempt, 
he  was  not  liable  to  instant  execution.  Finally,  how- 
ever, they  were  satisfied  to  imprison  him  in  Black- 
ness Castle,  16th  September,  4684,  where  he  remained 
till  after  the  Revolution,  when  he  was  set  at  liberiy, 
and  his  doom  of  forfeiture  reversed  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment."-See  Fouhtainhall,  vol.  i.  pp.  238,  240, 24^, 
250,  501,  302. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BOTHWELL  BRIDGE. 


VOCE. 


puno 

PORTE. 


O  bilUe,  bil-  -lie,      bonnie    billic.    Will  ye  gae  to  the  wood  wrme  Well  ca'our  horse  bamc 

^ . ^^ ^-K-L 


master- less,  And  gar  them    trow  slain     mcn*arcwe.  Oh,        no  I  oh,  no!  said        Earlstoun,    For 


that's  the  thing  that    roust  never  be,  For    I   am  bou-ned  to  Bothwell  Hill,  Where    I  maun    either    go  or  die. 
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^'O,  billie,  billie,  bonny  biHie, 

Will  ye  go  to  the  wood  wi'  me? 
"We'll  ca'  our  horse  hame  masterless, 

An*  gar  them  trow  slain  men  are  we/* — 

'*  O  no,  0  no !"  says  Earlstoun, 

'*For  tliat's  the  thing  that  mauna  be; 

For  I  am  sworn  to  Bothwell  Hill, 
Where  I  maun  either  gae  or  die."— 

So  Earlstoun  rose  in  the  morning. 
An'  mounted  by  the  break  o'  day ; 

An'  he  has  joined  our  Scottish  lads, 
As  they  were  marching  out  the  way. 

*'  ?^ow,  farewell,  father,  and  farewell,  mother, 
And  fare  ye  weel,  my  sisters  three; 

An'  fare  ye  weel,  my  Earlstoun, 
For  thee  again  I'll  never  see !" — 

So  they're  awa'  to  Bothwell  Hill, 

An'  waly  •  they  rode  bonnily ! 
Wlien  the  Duke  o'  Monmouth  saw  them  comin', 

He  went  to  view  their  company. 

"  Ye're  welcome,  lads,"  the  Monmouth  said, 
"  Ye're  welcome,  brave  Scots  lads,  to  me ; 

And  sae  are  you,  brave  Earlstoun, 
The  foremost  o'  your  company ! 

*'  But  yield  your  weapons  ane  an'  a' ; 

O  yield  your  weapons,  lads,  to  me ; 
For  gin  ye'll  yield  your  weapons  up, 

Ye*se  a'  gae  hame  to  your  country."— 

Oat  then  spak  a  Lennox  lad, 

And  waly  but  he  spoke  bonnily ! 
"I  winna  yield  my  weapons  up, 

To  you  nor  nae  man  that  I  see." — 

Then  he  set  up  the  flag  o*  red, 

A'  set  about  wi'  bonny  blue ;  ■ 
^'  Since  ye'li  no  cease,  and  be  at  peace. 

Sec  that  ye  stand  by  ither  true." — 

They  stell'd  ^  their  cannons  on  the  height. 
And  showr'd  their  shot  down  in  the  howe;  ^ 

An'  beat  our  Scots  lads  even  down, 
Thick  they  lay  slain  on  every  knowe.' 

As  e'er  you  saw  the  rain  down  fa'. 
Or  yet  the  arrow  frae  the  bow, — 


Sae  our  Scottish  lads  fell  even  down. 
An'  they  lay  slain  on  every  knowe. 

'"0  hold  your  hand,"  the  Monmouth  cry'd, 
"Gie  quarters  to  yon  men  for  me!"— 

But  wicked  Claver'se  swore  an  oath. 
His  Cornet's  death  revenged  sud  be. 

"O  hold  your  hand,"  then  Monmouth  cry'd, 
"  If  ony  thing  you'll  do  for  me ; 

Hold  up  your  hand,  you  cursed  Gramme,' 
Else  a  rebel  to  our  King  ye'll  be."— 

Then  wicked  Claver'se  turned  about, 

I  wot  an  angry  man  was  he; 
And  he  has  lifted  up  his  hat. 

And  cry'd,  *'  God  bless  his  Majesty!" — 

Than  he's  awa'  to  London  town. 

Aye  e'en  as  fast  as  he  can  dree; 
Fause  witnesses  he  has  wi'  him  ta'en, 

And  ta'en  Monmouth's  head  frae  his  body. 

Alang  the  brae,  beyond  the  brig, 
Mony  brave  man  lies  cauld  and  still ; 

But  lang  we'll  mind,  and  sair  we'll  rue, 
The  bloody  battle  of  Bothwell  Hill. 


APPENDIX 

TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  BOTHWELL  BRIDGE. 


NOTI  A. 
Hold  up  roar  band,  roa  eanedOr»me.' 

It  is  very  extmordiiuiiy,  that,  hi  April,  1685,  Clarerhoute  was 
lort  out  of  the  new  cofDinissioii  of  Priry  Ck>aDcll,  as  being  too  fa- 
ifourable  to  the  fanaUcf .  Ttie  pretence  was  bis  having  married 
Into  the  pretbyteriao  fidiily  of  Lord  Daodooald.  An  act  of  Council 
was  also  passed,  regtilatlng  the  payment  of  qoarters.  which  is 
stated  by  Fountainhall  to  have  been  done  in  odium  of  Ctaverhouse, 
and  in  order  to  excite  complaints  against  him.  Thto  charge,  so 
incoDsisteiit  with  the  natare  and  conduct  of  Claverhoiiee,  seems 
lo  have  been  Ibe  fruit  of  a  quarrel  betwixt  him  and  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer.    Fountaiiiball,  vol.  i.  p.  360. 

That  Ctaverhouse  was  most  unworthily  accused  of  mitigating 
llie  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  will  appear  from  the  following 
simple,  but  very  anecling  narrative,  extracted  from  one  of  the 
iiUle  publications  which  appeared  soon  after  Ibe  Revolution, 
while  the  Cacts  were  fresh  In  the  memory  of  Ihe  rafferers.  The 
hBttatiOD  of  Ihe  scriptural  style  produces,  in  passages  of  Ibese 


»  /^a/y/— aninleijection. 

>  Blue  was  the  favourite  colour  of  the  Covenanters ;  hence  the 
vulgar  phrase  of  a  true  blue  Whig.  Spalding  informs  us,  that  wheu 
Ihe  Got  army  of  Coveoanters  entered  Aberdeen,  few  or  none 
''wanted  a  blue  ribband;  the  Lord  GordoB,  and  some  others  of 
the  Jiarqais  ( of  HunUy's)  family  had  a  ribband,  when  they  were 
dwelliiig  in  the  town,  of  a  red  flesh  colour,  which  they  wore  in 
thdr  bats,  and  called  it  the  royal-ribband,  9iS  a  sign  of  their  love 
and  loyal^  to  the  King.  In  despite  and  derision  thereof,  this 
bloe  ribtNind  was  wo^  and  called  the  cotienanUrs*  ribband,  by 
the  baill  suldiers  of  (lOTrmy,  who  wouid  not  bear  of  tJie  royal  rib- 
baud,  each  waa  tbeir  jfM^  and  maUce."— Vol.  i.  p.  MS.  After 
Ihe  departure  of  this  firsHirmy,  tlic  town  was  occupied  by  the  l)a- 
roQi  of  the  royal  party,  till  they  were  ooce  noro  expelled  by  the 
Covenanters,  who  phindered  the  burgh  and  ooootry  adjacent ; '  *  no 
fowl,  cock,  or  ben,  left  uoUUed,  and  the  baiil  botne^Jogs, 


[<.  «.  l«p-dogs,]  and  whelps  within  Aberdeen.  Ulled  upon  the 
slreet8 ;  so  that  neither  hound,  messen,  nor  other  dug,  was  left 
alive  that  they  could  see.  The  reason  was  this,«when  the  first 
army  came  here,  iik  captain  and  soldier  had  a  blue  ribband  about 
his  cratg  [  i.  e,  neck ;  ]  in  despite  and  derision  whereof,  when  they 
removed  from  Aberdeen,  some  women  of  Aberdeen,  as  was  al- 
leged, knit  blue  ribbands  about  their  messens'  craigs,  whereat  tlieir 
soldiers  took  offence,  and  killed  all  their  dogs  for  tliis  very  cause.** 
—P.  I«0. 

1  have  seen  one  ol  Ihe  aadent  banners  of  the  Covenanlers  i  it 
was  divided  into  fonr  compartments.  Inscribed  with  the  words,^ 
ChriMt—Cottenant—King'-Kingdom,  Similar  standards  are  men- 
tioned In  Spalding's  curious  and  minute  narrative,  vol.  ii.  pp.  489. 
S45. 

3  Jt<^r(2-Planted.— 4  Howe^-Boiiom^^  i(«OM«— Knoll. 

^  Ste  Note  A. 
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works,  an  elTect  not  unlike  what  we  (eel  in  reading  ihe  kieautifni 
book  of  Ruih.  It  is  taken  from  the  Life  of  Mr.  Alexander  Peden,< 
printed  about  1720. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  May  1685,  he  came  to  the  bouse  of  John 
Brown  and  Marion  Weir,  whom  be  married  before  he  went  to 
Ireland,  where  he  stayed  all  night ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  be 
look  farewell,  he  came  out  of  the  door,  saying  to  himself,  '  Poor 
woman,  a  fearful  morning,'  twice  OTcr.  'A  dark  misty  morning  I* 
The  next  mornhig,  between  five  and  six  hoars»  the  said  John 
Brown  having  performed  tlie  worship  of  God  in  his  family,  was 
going,  with  a  spade  in  his  hand,  to  make  ready  some  peat  ground : 
the  mist  being  yery  dark,  he  knew  not  until  cruel  and  bloody 
Claverhouse  compassed  him  with  three  troops  of  horse,  brought 
him  to  his  liouse,  and  there  examined  him ;  who,  though  be  was 
a  man  of  a  stammering  speech,  yet  answered  him  distinctly  and 
solidly ;  wliich  made  ClaTerhouse  to  examine  those  wliom  he  bad 
taken  to  be  his  guides  through  the  muirs,  if  ever  they  heard  biui 
preach  ?  They  answered,  '  No,  no,  he  was  never  a  preacher.* 
He  said,  *  If  he  has  never  preached,  melkle  he  lias  prayed  in  his 
time; '  he  said  to  Jubn,  '  Go  to  your  prayers,  lor  yuu  shall  imme- 
diately die !'  When  he  was  praying,  Claverhouse  interrupted  him 
three  times ;  one  lime,  that  he  stopthim,  he  was  pleading  that  the 
Lord  would  spare  a  remnant,  and  not  make  a  full  end  in  the  day  of 
his  anger.  Claverhouse  naid,  *  I  give  you  lime  to  pray,  and  ye  are 
begun  to  preach ;  *  he  turned  about  upon  his  knees,  and  said,  *  Sir. 
you  know  neither  the  nature  of  preaching  or  praying,  that  calls 
this  preachini;**  Then  continued  without  conftision.  When 
ended,  Claverhouse  said,  *  Take  goo<lnlght  of  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren.* His  wife,  slandiug  by  willi  her  child  in  her  arms  that  she 
had  brought  forth  to  him,  and  anotlier  child  of  his  first  wife's,  he 
came  to  her,  and  said,  *  Now.  Marion,  the  day  b  come  that  I  told 
you  would  come,  when  I  spake  first  to  you  of  marrying  me.'  She 
said,  *  Indeed,  John,  I  can  willingly*  part  with  you/— '  Tlien,'  he 
said,  *  this  is  all  I  desire,  1  have  no  mora  to  do  but  die.'  He  kissed 
his  wife  and  balms,  and  wished  purctiased  and  promised  blettsings 
io  be  multiplied  upon  them,  and  his  blessing.  Claverhouse  or- 
dered six  soldiers  to  shoot  him ;  Ihe  most  part  of  the  bullets  came 
upon  bis  head,  which  scattered  his  brains  upon  the  ground.  Cla- 
.  verbonse  said  to  his  wife.  'What  thinkest  thou  of  thy  husband, 
now,  woman?  *  She  said,  *  I  thought  ever  much  of  him,  and  now 
as  mnch  as  ever.  Ho  said/  It  were  but  Justice  to  lay  thee  beside 
him.*  Stie  said,  *If  ye  were  permitted,  I  doubt  not  but  yotu* 
cnieltio  would  yn  th.it  length ;  bat  how  wlli  ye  make  answer  for 
thte  morolnx*8  work  ?'  He  said,  *  To  man  1  can  bo  answerable ; 
and  (or  God,  1  will  take  him  in  my  own  hand.*  Claverhouse 
mounted  his  horse,  and  marched,  and  left  her  with  the  corpse  of 
tier  dead  husband  lying  there ;  she  set  Uie  bairn  on  tlie  groomi, 
and  gathered  his  brains,  and  tied  np  bis  head,  and  straighle<l  his 
body,  and  covered  iiim  in  her  plaid,  and  sat  down,  and  wept 
over  him.  It  being  a  very  desart  place,  where  never  victual 
grew,  and  (w  from  neigbboars^  it  was  some  time  before  any 
friends  came  to  her;  the  firot  that  came  was  a  very  fit  hand,  that 
old  singnlar  Christhin  woman,  in  the  Cummer  head,  named  Ell- 
labeth  Mcniies,  ihrep  miles  distant,  who  had  been  tried  with  the 
violent  death  of  her  husband  at  Pentland,  afterwards  of  two 
worthy  sons,  Thomas  Weir,  wlio  was  killed  at  Driimclog,  and 
David  Steelt  who  was  suddenly  thot  afterwards  when  taken.  The 
said  Marion  W^eir,  ailtiog  upon  her  husband's  grave,  told  me,  that 
before  that,  she  could  see  no  blood  but  she  was  In  danger  to  faint ; 
and  yet  she  was  helped  lo  be  a  witness  to  all  this,  without  either 
fahiting  or  conftision,  except  when  the  shots  were  let  off  her  eyes 


daxzled.    His  corpse  were  bvried  at  the  end  of  his  hoow,  m^re 
he  was  slain,  with  this  inscription  oo  his  grave-slune : — 

*  In  earth's  cold  bed,  Ike  dusty  part  here  lies, 
or  one  who  did  the  earlb  as  dust  despise  I 
Bere,  In  tbts  place,  frooa  earth  be  took  departure ; 
Now  be  has  got  Uie  garland  of  ibe  martyrs.' 

"This  mnrder  was  committed  betwixt  six  and  seven  in  tht 
morning :  Mr.  Peden  was  about  ten  or  eleven  miles  distant,  laa«- 
hig  been  in  Ihe  fields  all  night :  he  came  to  the  boine  betwixt 
seven  and  eight,  and  desired  to  call  in  the  family,  that  he  mi^a 
pray  amongst  them ;  when  praying,  he  said,  •  Lord,  wbea  wdc 
thou  avenge  Brown's  blood?  Oh,  let  Brown's  blood  be  precsov 
in  thy  sight !  and  hasten  the  day  when  thou  wilt  avenge  it.  wi^ 
Cameron's,  Cargill's,  and  many  others  of  our  martyrs*  naosei ; 
and  oh!  for  that  day,  when  Ihe  Lord  would  avenge  all  Hsor 
bloods  !*  When  ended,  John  Muirhead  enqub^  what  he  iDCMt 
by  Brown's  blood?  He  said  twice  over,  'What  do  1  meml 
Claverhouse  has  been  at  the  Preshill  this  morning,  and  kv 
cruelly  murdered  John  Brown ;  his  corpse  are  lying  at  the  end  %>: 
his  house,  and  his  poor  wife  sitting  weeping  by  his  corpse,  aa. 
not  a  soul  to  speak  a  word  comfortably  lo  her.'  *' 

While  we  read  this  dismal  story,  we  must  xemerober  Brown  s 
stlualion  was  that  of  an  avowed  and  determined  rrbel,  Uabte  i» 
such  to  military  execution ;  so  that  the  atrocity  was  mure  that  of 
the  (hues  than  of  Claverhouse.  That  general's  gallant  adberrKr 
to  his  master,  the  misguided  James  VII.,  and  his  glorious  draik 
on  the  field  of  victory,  at  Killicrankie,  have  tended  to  presene 
and  gild  his  memory.  He  Is  still  remembered  in  the  Highlaadi 
as  ihe  most  successful  leader  of  their  clans.  An  ancient  genOr- 
man,  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  cause  of  Stuart  in  4715,  told  tte 
Editor,  that  when  the  armies  met  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Skerin- 
mnir,  a  veteran  chief,  (1  think  he  named  Gordon  of  Glcobvcket 
covered  with  scars,  came  up  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.  and  earnestly 
pressed  him  to  order  the  Highlanders  to  charge,  before  the  rqga/«r 
army  of  Argyle  bad  completely  formed  their  line,  and  at  a  mo- 
ment when  Ibe  rapid  and  furious  onset  of  the  clans  mighl  have 
thrown  them  into  total  disorder.  Mar  repeatedly  answered,  it 
was  not  yet  time;  till  the  chtefUin  turned  from  him  in  disdaio 
and  despair,  and,  sUmping  with  rage,  exclaimed  aloud.  **Olar 
one  hour  of  Dundee'."  * 

Claverhouse's  sword  (a  straight  cut-and-thnist  Made)  Is  In  Ihe 
possession  of  Lord  Woodhouselee.  In  PennycuIck  house  is  pre- 
served the  buff-coat,  which  he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Killicranki;. 
The  fatal  shot-hole  it  under  the  arn:-pil,  so  that  the  ball  mvt 
have  been  received  while  his  arm  was  raised  to  direct  dlepnrsaii 
However  he  came  by  his  charm  of  proof,  he  certainly  had  ort 
worn  the  garment  usually  supposed  lo  confer  that  privilege,  aa^ 
which  was  calletl  Ihe  waistcoat  of  proof,  or  ofnecessily.  It  w« 
thus  made  :  "  On  Christmas  dal,  at  night,  a  thread  must  be  sponoe 
of  flax,  by  a  little  virgin  girle,  in  the  name  of  the  divell ;  and  it 
most  be  by  her  woven,  and  also  wrought  with  the  needle.  In  \ht 
breast,  or  fore  purl  thei'oof.  must  be  made,  with  needle-wori,  two 
heads ;  on  the  head,  at  the  right  side,  must  be  a  bat  and  a  Urns. 
beard ;  Ihe  left  head  must  have  on  a  crown,  and  it  must  be  so 
horrible  that  it  male  resemble  Belzebub ;  and  on  each  side  of  the 
wastcote  must  be  made  a  crosse."— Scott's  DUcote^-ie  offyUek- 
Cf-a/^,  p.2S4. 

It  would  be  now  no  diffictdt  matter  to  bring  down  our  popular 
poetry,  connected  with  history,  to  the  year  1745.  But  almost  all 
the  party  ballads  of  that  period  have  been  already  printed  and 
ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  RItson. 


'  Tbe  eDibu&lesm  of  tbU  peraonage.  and  of  bis  fotlow era,  invested  blsi,  a* 
has  been  already  noliced,  wtlb  pruptietlc  powers:  but  hardly  any  ot  tbe 
stories  told  or  biin  exceeds  that  tort  ol  gloomy  ronjednre  of  mtsfortuoe, 
wblcb  (be  precarious  sliaallon  of  U\s  sect  so  greatly  Tosiered.  Tbe  follovi log 
passage  relates  to  the  battle  of  Botbwetl  bridge;  '■  Tliat  dismal  day,  2ad  of 
Jane,  lOlS,  of  Both  well- bridge,  when  (be  Lord's  people  fell  and  fled  before 
tbe  enemy,  be  was  forty  miles  distant,  near  the  Border,  and  kept  himself 
PSUrad  ODtU  (be  niddltt  •(  tbe  dty,  when  some  hieada  said  to  biro,  *  Sir, 
tbe  people  are  walOog  f^  sermon.'  Be  answered, '  Let  ihens  go  to  (b^r 
prayers :  for  me,  I  oeliber  can  nor  will  preach  any  this  day,  for  o«r  flrleads 
are  fallen  and  fled  before  (be  enemy,  a(  Bamilloa,  and  (bey  are  liKkiog  and 
bewlng  them  down,  and  tbeir  blood  Is  rounlng  like  water.'"  Tbe  feats  of 
Heden  are  (bns  comaieaiora(ed  by  Ponntalnhall,  Ttlh  of  March,  468.>:- 
*'  News  came  to  Nm  Privy  Council,  (bet  about  one  bondrvd  men,  wefl  anned 
and  appololed,  had  left  Irslaad,  becaoae  of  a  aearch  (bere  for  ssch  maleon- 


(enif,  and  landed  to  Ibe  west  of  Soolland,  and  Joined  with  (be  wild  fianailcs. 
Tbe  Coondl,  todlng  (bat  Ibey  disappointed  Uielr  foraai  by  skalklBg  frea 
bole  to  iMle,  were  of  (»ptnton.  it  were  belter  to  let  (heoi  gaUier  Into  a  body, 
and  draw  (o  a  bead,  and  so  (bey  wouU  gel  tbem  altogiftber  Id  t  oMi*. 
Ttiey  bad  one  Mr  Peden,  a  minister,  v^itb  tbem,  and  one  Isaac,  who  c«i»- 
mand»I  them.  Tbey  had  frighted  mo»t  part  of  all  (be  coao(ry  ministm, 
so  (ba(  (hey  dQrs(  no(  stay  a(  Ibeir  cborcbes,  bn(  retired  (o  Edtoborgb.  or  to 
garrison  (owns;  and  It  was  sad  to  see  whole  sbIM  desUUite  of  prearhiog, 
esrept  la  burghs.  Wherever  they  came  tbey  plodlered  arms,  and  partka- 
larly  at  my  fiord  DamlHea*^  boiise."^FooNV^^LL,  vot  I.  p.  »t. 

*  fO  tar  one  boor  of  Wallace  wight, 

0rwell-4kHMBnKe,lanilt(befltht,  eU% 
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SCOTTISH  MUSIC. 

AN  ODI. 
BY    1.    LBTDBN. 


TO  lANTHE. 


Again,  sweet  siren !  breathe  again 
That  deep,  pathetic,  powerful  strain, 

Whose  melting  tones,  of  tender  woe, 
Fall  soft  as  evening^s  summer  dew, 
That  bathes  the  pinks  and  harebells  blue. 

Which  in  the  vales  of  Teviot  blow. 

Such  was  the  song  that  soothed  to  rest, 
Far  in  the  green  isle  of  the  west,' 

The  Celtic  warrior's  parted  shade ; 
Such  are  the  lonely  sounds  that  sweep 
0*er  the  blue  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Where  shipwrecked  mariners  are  laid. 

Ah  !  sure,  as  Hindu  legends*  tell, 
When  music's  tones  the  bosom  swell, 

The  scenes  of  former  life  return ; 
Ere,  sunk  beneath  the  morning  star, 
We  left  our  parent  climes  afar. 

Immured  in  mortal  forms  to  mourn. 

Or  if,  as  ancient  sages  ween, 
Departed  spirits,  half  unseen, 

Can  mingle  with  the  mortal  throng ; 
Tis  when  from  heart  to  heart  we  roll 
The  deep-toned  music  of  the  soul. 

That  warbles  in  our  Scottish  song. 

I  hear,  I  hear,  with  awful  dread. 
The  plaintive  music  of  the  dead ! 

They  leave  the  amber  fields  of  day : 
Soft  as  the  cadence  of  tlie  wave, 
That  murmurs  round  the  mermaid's  grave» 

They  mingle  in  the  magic  lay. 

Sweet  siren,  breathe  the  powerful  strain ! 
Loekrayan's  DafnseP  sails  the  main ; 

The  crystal  tower  enchanted  see ! 
"  Now  break,"  she  cries,  '*  ye  fairy  charms !  "- 
As  round  she  sails  with  fond  alarms, 

^^  Now  break,  and  set  my  true  love  free ! " 

Lord  Barnard  is  to  greenwood  gone, 
Where  fair  Gil  Mortice  sits  alone, 


And  careless  combs  his  yellow  hair : 
Ah !  mourn  the  youth,  untimely  slain ! 
The  meanest  of  Lord  Barnard's  train 

The  hunter's  mangled  head  must  bear. 

Or,  change  these  notes  of  deep  despair, 
For  love's  more  soothing  tender  air  j 

Sing,  how,  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 
Brown  Adam's^  love  maintain'd  her  truth, 
Nor  would  resign  the  exiled  youth 

For  any  knight  the  fair  could  see. 

And  sing  the  Eaick  of  pinion  grey, ^ 

To  southern  climes  who  wing'd  his  way, 

For  he  could  speak  as  well  as  fly ; 
Her  brethren  how  the  fair  beguiled, 
And  on  her  Scottish  lover  smiled. 

As  slow  she  raised  her  languid  eye. 

Fair  was  her  cheek's  carnation  glow. 
Like  red  blood  on  a  wreath  of  snow ; 

Like  evening's  dewy  star  her  eye ; 
White  as  the  sea-mew's  downy  breast, 
Borne  on  the  surge's  foamy  crest, 

Her  graceful  bosom  heaved  the  sigh. 

In  youth's  first  morn,  alert  and  gay, 
Ere  rolling  yejars  had  pass'd  away, 

Remember'd  like  a  morning  dream, 
I  heard  these  dulcet  measures  float, 
In  many  a  liquid  winding  note. 

Along  the  banks  of  Teviot's  stream. 

Sweet  sounds !  that  oft  have  soothed  to  rest 
The  sorrows  of  my  guileless  breast. 

And  charm'd  away  mine  infant  tears  : 
Fond  memory  shall  your  strains  r^eat. 
Like  distant  echoes,  doubly  sweet. 

That  in  the  wild  the  traveller  hears. 

And  thus,  the  exiled  Scotian  maid, 
By  fond  alluring  love  betray'd 

To  visit  Syria's  date-crown'd  shore. 
In  plaintive  strains,  that  soothed  despair. 
Did  "  Bothwell's  banks  that  bloom  so  fair,"  • 

And  scenes  of  early  youth,  deplore. 

Soft  siren,  whose  enchanting  strain 
Floats  wildly  round  my  raptured  brain, 

I  bid  your  pleasing  haunts  adieu  ! 
Tet,  fabling  fancy  oft  shall  lead 
My  footsteps  to  the  silver  Tweed, 

Through  scenes  that  I  no  more  must  view.  7 


>  The  FtatMnnUy  or  Celtic  paradbo. 

•  Tte  (IfBd  of  oMMle  Is  exptoioed  by  the  HIikHm.  as  recalliog  to 
ov  MMniory  the  ain  of  paradise,  beard  in  a  stale  of  pre-existence. 
"Fide  Sacootala.  '  The  Lass  of  Lochrofan-^pcwf . 

4  See  Uie  ballad,  entitled.  Brown  Adam, 

s  See  the  Gay  Gots^ffawk/ 

<  '*S«  fell  it  oat  oTIate  yflffs.  that  an  Boglish  sentlemaii,  tra- 
fetttos  ia  Palestliie.  not  far  from  Jemsaleni,  9»  he  pstsed  through 
>  country  toiw,  be  heard,  by  ehanee,  a  womaD  sItUng  at  her  door» 
"MiltiTg  her  child,  to  slog,  Bothweil  bamk,  thou  htoonust  fiHr. 
The  geatteman  hereat  wondered,  and  forthwith,  in  BngHsb,  salotfd 
(he  wooMO,  who  Joyflhlly  answered  him;  and  said  rfie  was  right 
Slad  there  to  see  a  gentleman  or  oor  isle :  and  told  Mm  that  she  was 


a  Scottish  woman,  and  came  first  from  Scotland  to  Tenice,  and 
from  Venice  thither,  where  her  fortune  was  to  be  the  wife  of  an 
officer  under  the  Turk ;  who,  being  at  that  Instant  absent,  and  very 
soon  lo  return,  she  entreated  the  gentleman  (o  stay  there  until  his 
return.  The  which  he  did;  and  she,  for  country  sake,  to  show 
heneir  the  more  kind  and  bountiful  unto  him,  told  her  husband, 
at  his  home-coming,  that  the  gentleman  washer  kinsman ;  where- 
upon her  husband  entertained  him  tery  kindly;  and,  at  his  de- 
parture, gave  him  divers  things  of  good  value.*'— Vbistigan's 
RestUution  of  Decayed  rntelHgenee.  Chap,  of  the  Simames  of 
our  Antient  FamUiu,    Antwerp,  1608. 

7  [  Dr.  Leyden  was,  when  he  wrote  these  verses,  on  the  eve  o( 
departing  for  India-wbere  be  died.— Bn.  | 
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WALTER  SCOITS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


THE  YOUNG  TAMLANE. 


ON  TBI 

FAIRIES  OF  POPULAR  SUPERSTITION.' 

**  or  airy  elvei*  by  moooUKht  shadows  aeeo. 
Tbe  silver  token,  aud  tbeclrded  green."— Pope. 

In  a  work  avowedly  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  the  poetry  and  traditions  of  the  *'  olden  time,"  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  this  opportunity  of 
making  some  observations  upon  so  interesting  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  popular  creed,  as  that  concerning  the 
Elves,  or  Fairies.  The  general  idea  of  spirits,  of  a 
a  limited  power,  and  subordinate  nature,  dwelling 
among  the  woods  and  mountains,  is  perhaps  com- 
mon to  all  nations.  But  the  intermixture  of  tribes, 
of  languages,  and  religion,  which  has  occurred  in  Eu- 
rope, renders  it  difOcult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
names  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  such  spirits, 
and  the  primary  ideas  which  were  entertained  con- 
cerning their  manners  and  habits. 

The  word  elf,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal name  of  the  beings  afterwards  denominated  fai- 
ries, is  of  Gothic  origin,  and  probably  signified, 
simply,  a  spirit  of  a  lower  order.  Thus,  the  Saxons 
had  not  only  dun-elfen,  berg-elfen,  and  muni-elfen, 
spirits  of  the  downs,  hills,  and  mountains  ;  but  also 
field-elfen,  wudu^lfen,  sae-elfen,  and  wcster-elfen  ; 
spirits  of  the  fields,  of  the  woods,  of  the  sea,  and  of 
the  waters.'  In  Low  German,  the  some  latitude  of 
expression  occurs;  for  night-hags  are  termed  aluinnen 
and  cUuen,  which  is  sometimes  Latinized  elua.  But 
the  prototype  of  the  English  elf  is  to  be  sought  chief- 
ly in  the  berg-el fen^  or  duergar,  of  the  Scandinavians. 
From  the  most  early  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  as  well 
as  from  the  Edda  itself,  we  learn  the  belief  of  the 
northern  nations  in  a  race  of  dwarfish  spirits  inhabit- 
ing the  rocky  mountains,  and  approaching,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  human  nature.  Their  attributes, 
amongst  which  we  recognise  the  features  of  the  mo- 
dern fairy,  were,  supernatural  wisdom  and  pre- 
science, and  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts,  especially 
in  the  fabrication  of  arms.  They  are  farther  de- 
scribed, as  capricious,  vindictive,  and  easily  irrita- 
ted. The  story  of  the  elfin  sword  Tyrfing,  may  be  the 
hiost  pleasing  illustration  of  this  position.  Suafur- 
lami,  a  Scandinavian  monarch,  returning  from  hunt- 
ing, bewildered  himself  among  the  mountains.  About 


sunset  he  beheld  a  large  rock,  and  two  dwarfs  sitiiar 
before  the  mouth  of  a  cavern.  The  king  drew  hi< 
sword,  and  intercepted  their  retreat,  by  springinc 
betwixt  them  and  their  recess,  and  imposed  op.x' 
them  the  following  condition  of  safety : — that  t\^ 
should  make  for  him  a  falchion,  with  a  baldric  arKJ 
scabbard  of  pure  gold,  and  a  blade  which  should  diride 
stones  and  iron  as  a  garment,  and  which  shociiu 
render  the  wielder  ever  victorious  in  battle.  Tfe 
elves  complied  with  the  requisition,  and  Suafurlaso 
pursued  his  way  home.  Returning  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  dwarfs  delivered  to  him  the  fzxDcii< 
sword  Tyrfing ;  then,  standing  in  the  entrance  of  tb 
cavern  spoke  thus :  "  This  sword,  O  king,  shii: 
destroy  a  man  every  time  it  is  brandished,  but  li 
shall  perform  three  atrocious  deeds,  and  it  shall  b* 
thy  bane."  The  king  rushed  forward  with  Uj- 
charmed  sword,  and  buried  both  its  edges  in  t> 
rock ;  but  the  dwarfs  escaped  into  their  recesses. 
This  enchanted  sword  emitted  rays  like  the  sun,  daz- 
zling all  against  whom  it  was  brandished  :  it  dividd 
steel  like  water,  and  was  never  unsheathed  witboei 
slaying  a  man. — Uervarar  Saga,  p.  9.  Similar  te 
this  was  the  enchanted  sword  Skoffhung,  which  was 
taken  by  a  pirate  out  of  the  tomb  of  a  Norwegian  mon- 
arch. Many  such  tales  are  narrated  in  the  Sagas;  but 
the  most  distinct  account  of  the  duergar,  or  eifre&,  aod 
their  attributes,  is  to  be  found  in  a  preface  of  Tor&*us 
to  the  history  of  Hrolf  Kraka,  who  cites  a  disserta- 
tion by  Einer  Gudmund,  a  learned  native  of  Icdand. 
'*  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,"  says  the  Icelander,  "  thai 
these  beings  are  creatures  of  God,  consisting,  likeha- 
man  beings,  of  a  body  and  rational  soul ;  that  tbn 
are  of  different  sexes,  and  capable  of  producing  di^ 
dren,  and  subject  to  all  human  affections,  as  sler^ 
ing  and  waking,  laughing  and  crying,  poverty  ad 
wealth ;  and  that  they  possess  cattle,  and  other  d- 
fects,  and  are  obnoxious  to  death,  like  other  mortals.'' 
He  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  females  of  this  race  are 
capable  of  procreating  with  mankind ;  and  gives  ao 
account  of  one  who  bore  a  child  to  an  inhabitant  of 
Iceland,  for  whom  she  claimed  the  privilege  of  bap- 
tism ;  depositing  the  infant  for  that  purpose,  at  the 
gate  of  the  churchyard,  together  with  a  goblet  of 
gold,  as  an  offering.— Hutorm  Hrolfi    Krakm,  « 

TORFiEO. 

Similar  to  the  traditions  of  the  Icelanders,  are 
those  current  among  the  Laplanders  of  Finland,  con- 
cerning a  subterranean  people,  gifted  with  superna- 


*  i  The  reader  wiU  do  well  to  compare  this  early  easay  wiUi  Sir 
Walter  ScoU*8  fourth  Letter  on  Demonology,  1830,  where  he  will 
find  the  Aulhor'sopioioos  on  several  poiala  considerahly  modified; 
u  also  the  Preface  and  Notes  to  Gbihh*8  Haus-und-kinder  Mar- 
chen ;  and  an  Essay  on  Popular  Superstitions,  by  Ur.  Southey,  io 
the  37th  Number  of  Uie  Quarterly  Review.— Ed.] 

»  [  The  writer  of  the  learned  Preface  to  Warton's  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,  ( Edit.  18340  doubts  whether  *'  this  catalogue  of  fi- 
fties ever  obtained  currency  among  the  people."  He  says,  this 
is  at  least  rendered  doubtful,  by  its  exact  correspondence  with  the 
Grecian  names  of  vvyades,  etc*  E/fj  according  to  this  writer, 
originally  mcan^  fvunitig  watet  —whence  the  Elbe ;  and  here  he 


noUces  a  corloos  coincidence  with  vv/if^  md  lympka.—E».] 
3  Perhaps  in  (his,  and  similar  tales,  we  may  recognise  aooieiliii^ 
of  real  history.  That  the  Fins,  or  ancient  natives  of  ScaodlDavia, 
were  driven  into  the  moimtains,  by  the  Invasion  of  Odin  and  Ira 
Asiatics,  is  sufficiently  probable;  and  there  is  reason  to  bdiefe, 
that  the  aboriginal  Inhabitants  understood,  better  than  the  lolrw- 
ders,  how  to  manufacture  the  produce  of  their  own  mhiet.  it  i» 
therefore  possible,  that,  In  process  of  time,  the  oppreved  Fins  nur 
have  been  transformed  into  the  snpematnral  duergar,  A  similar 
transformation  has  taken  place  among  the  vnlgar  in  Sootiand, 
regarding  the  Picts  or  Pcghs,  to  wliom  Uiey  aacribe  Tartoot  super- 
natural attributes. 
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tural  <|ualitie8,  and  inhabiting  the  recesses  <^  the 
earth.    Resembling  men  in  their  general  appearance, 
the  manner  of  their  existence,  and  their  habits  of  life, 
they  far  excel  the  miserable  Laplanders  in  perfection 
of  nature,  felicity  of  situation,  and  skill  in  mechani- 
cal arts.    From  all  these  advantages,  however,  after 
the  partial  conversion  of  the  Laplanders,  the  subter- 
ranean people  have  derived  no  farther  credit,  than  to 
be  confounded «with  the  devils  and  magicians  of  the 
dark  ages  of  Christianity ;  a  degradation  which,  as 
will  shortly  be  demonstrated,  has  been  also  suffered 
by  the  harmless  fairies  of  Albion,  and,  indeed,  by  the 
whole  host  of  deities  of  learned  Greece  and  mighty 
Rome.  The  ancient  opinions  are  yet  so  firmly  rooted, 
that  the  Laps  of  Finland,  at  this  day,  boast  of  an  in- 
tercourse with  these  beings,  in  banquets,  dances^and 
magical  ceremonies,  and  even  in  more  intimate  com- 
merce of  gallantry.    They  talk,  with  triumph,  of  the 
feasts  i^vhich  they  have  ^ared  in  the. elfin  caverns, 
where  wine  and  tobacco,  the  production^  of  the  Fairy 
region,  went  round  in  abundance,  and  whence  the 
mortal  guest,  after  receiving  the  kindest  treatment, 
and  the  most  salutary  counsel,  has  been  conducted 
to  his  tent  under  an  escort  of  his  supernatural  enter- 
tainers.— Jetsens,  de  Lapponibus. 

The  superstitions  of  the  islands  of  Feroe,  concern- 
ing their  Froddenskemen,  or  under-ground  people, 
are  derived  from  the  duergar  of  Scandinavia.  These 
beings  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the  interior  recesses 
of  mountains,  which  they  enter  by  invisible  passages. 
Like  the  Fairies,  they  are  supposed  to  steal  human 
beings.  ^^It  happened,"  s^ys  Debes,  p.  354,  *^  a  good 
while  since,  when  the  burghers  of  Bergen  had  the 
commerce  of  Feroe,  that  there  was  a  man  in  Servaade, 
called  Jonas  Soideman,  who  was  kept  by  spirits  in  a 
mountain  during  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  at 
length  came  out ;  but  lived  afterwards  in  great  dis- 
tress and  fear,  lest  they  should  again  take  him  away ; 
wherefore  people  were  obliged  to  watch  him  in  the 
night.''  The  same  author  mentions  another  young 
man  who  had  been  carried  away,  and,  after  his  re- 
turn, was  removed  a  second  time  upon  the  eve  of  his 
marriage.  He  returned  in  a  short  time,  and  related, 
that  the  spirit  that  had  carried  him  away  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  most  beautiful  woman,  who  pressed  him 
to  forsake  his  bride,  and  remain  with  her ;  urging 
her  own  superior  beauty,  and  splendid  appearance. 
He  added,  that  he  saw  the  men  who  were  employed  to 
search  for  him,  and  heard  them  call;  but  that  they 
could  not  see  him,  nor  could  he  answer  them,  till 
upon  his  determined  refusal  to  listen  to  the  spirit's 
persuasions,  the  spell  ceased  to  operate.  The  kidney- 
shaped  West  Indian  bean,  which  is  sometimes  driven 
upon  the  shore  of  the  Feroes,  is  termed  by  the  na- 
tive, "  the  Fairie's  kidney." 
In  these  traditions  of  the  Gothic  and  Finnish  tribes, 


we  may  recognise,  with  certainty,  the  rudiments  of 
elfin  superstition ;  but  we  must  look  to  various  other 
causes  for  the  modifications  which  it  has  undergone. 
These  are  to  he  sought,  first  in  the  traditions  of  the 
East ;  3d,  in  the  wreck  and  confusion  of  the  Gothic 
mythology ;  3d^  in  the  tales  of  chivalry ;  4th,  in  the 
fables  of  classical  antiquity ;  5th,  in  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  6th,  and  finally,  in  the  crea- 
tive imagination  of  the  46th  century.  It  may  be 
proper  to  notice  the  effect  of  these  various  causes, 
before  stating  the  popular  belief  of  our  own  time  re- 
garding the  Fairies. 

I.  To  the  traditions  of  the  East,  the  Fairies  of  Bri- 
tain owe,  I  think,  little  more  than  the  appellation,  by 
which  they  have  been  distinguished  since  the  days  of 
the  Crusade.  The  term  "  Fairy,"  occurs  not  only 
in  Chaucer,  and  in  yet  older  English  authors,  but 
also,  and  more  frequently,  in  the  Romance  language ; 
from  which  they  seem  to  have  adopted  it.  Ducange 
cites  the  following  passage  from  Gul.  Guiart,  in 
EUtoria  Francica^  MS. 

"  Pliisiera  parlent  de  Gaenarl, 
Du  Lou,  de  TAsne,  de  Renart, 
De  Faeries  et  de  Sooges, 
De  pbaDtosmes  et  de  meoiioiigea.** 

The  Lay  le  Frain,  enumerating  the  subjects  of  the 
Breton  Lays,  informs  us  expressly, 

Many  ther  beUi  of  fairy. 

By  some  etymologists  of  that  learned  class,  who 
not  only  know  whence  words  come,  but  also  whither 
they  are  going,  the  term  Fairy,  or  Fairie,  is  derived 
from  Fai,  which  is  again  derived  from  Nympha.  It 
is  more  probable  the  term  is  of  Oriental  origin,  and 
is  derived  from  the  Persic,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Arabic.  In  Persic,  the  term  Peri  expresses  a 
species  of  imaginary  being  which  resembles  the  Fairy 
in  some  of  its  qualities,  and  is  one  of  the  fairest 
creatures  of  romantic  fancy.  This  superstition  must 
have  been  known  to  the  Arabs,  among  whom  the 
Persian  tales,  or  romances,  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Mahomet,  were  so  popular,  that  it  required  the 
most  terrible  denunciations  of  that  legislator  to  pro- 
scribe them.  Now,  in  the  enunciation  of  the  Arabs, 
the  term  Peri  would  sound  Fairy,  the  letter  p  not 
occurring  in  the  alphabet  of  that  nation ;  and,  as  the 
chief  intercourse  of  the  early  crusaders  was  with  the 
Arabs,  or  Saracens,  it  is  probable  they  would  adopt 
the  term  according  to  their  pronunciation.  Neither 
will  it  be  considered  as  an  objection  to  this  opinion, 
that  in  Hesychius,  the  Ionian  term  Phereas  or  Pheres, 
denotes  the  satyrs  of  classical  antiquity,  if  the  num- 
ber of  words  of  Oriental  origin  in  that  lexicographer 
be  recollected.  *  Of  the  Persian  Peris,  Ousely,  in  his 
Persian  Miscellanief,  has  described  some  characte- 
ristic traits,  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  fancy  im- 


'  [  Faerie  was  a  general  name  for  illusion ;  a  sense  in  which  it 
is  always  ( ? )  osed  by  Chaucer.  As  an  appellation  for  Uie  elfin  race, 
it  is  certainly  of  late  date ;  and  perhaps  a  mere  corruption— a  name 
tiven  to  the  agent  from  his  acts.    It  Is  certainly  not  of  northern 


origin .  Some  of  the  earliest  French  tales  of  fairie,  acknowledge  a 
Breton  source:  may  not  the  name  itself  be  Celtic?  The  Ionic 
Pheres,  of  Hesychius.  which  has  been  meniioned  as  a  synonym 
with  the  Persian  Peri,  is  but  a  different  aspiration  of  the  Attic  $^p„ 
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pregnated  witb  the  Oriental  associations  of  ideas. 
However  vaguely  their  nature  and  appearance  are 
described,  they  are  uniformly  represented  as  gentle, 
amiable  females,  to  whose  character  beneOcence  and 
beauty  are  essential.  None  of  them  are  mischievous 
or  malignant ;  none  of  them  are  deformed  or  dimi- 
nutive, like  the  Gothic  fairy.  Though  they  corres- 
pond in  beauty  with  our  ideas  of  angels,  their  em- 
ployments are  dissimilar ;  and,  as  they  have  no  place 
in  heaven,  their  abode  is  difTerent.  Neither  do  they 
resemble  those  intelligences,  whom,  on  account  of 
their  wisdom,  the  Platonists  denominated  demons ; 
nor  do  they  correspond  either  to  the  guardian  Genii 
of  the  Romans,  or  the  celestial  virgins  of  paradise, 
whom  the  Arabs  denominate  Uouri.  But  the  Peris 
hover  in  the  balmy  clouds,  live  in  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  and,  as  the  exquisite  purity  of  their  nature 
rejects  all  nourishment  grosser  than  the  odours  of 
flowers,  they  subsist  by  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the 
jessamine  and  rose.  Though  their  existence  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  bonds  of  human  life,  they  are 
not  exempted  from  the  common  fate  of  mortals. 

With  the  Peris,  in  Persian  mythology,  are  con- 
trasted the  Dives,  a  race  of  beings,  who  differ  from 
them  in  sex,  appearance,  and  disposition.  These  are 
represented  as  of  the  male  sex,  cruel,  wicked,  and  of 
the  most  hideous  aspect ;  or,  as  they  are  described  by 
Mr.  Finch,  ^^  with  ugly  shapes,  long  horns,  staring 
eyes,  shaggy  hair,  great  fangs,  ugly  paws,  long  tails, 
with  such  horrible  difformity  and  deformity,  that  I 
wonder  the  poor  women  are  not  frightened  therewith." 
Though  they  live  very  long,  their  lives  are  limited, 
and  they  are  obnoxious  to  the  blows  of  a  human  foe. 
From  the  malignancy  of  their  nature,  they  not  only 
wage  war  with  mankind,  but  persecute  the  Peris  with 
unremitting  ferocity. 

Such  are  the  brilliant  and  fanciful  colours  with 
which  the  imaginations  of  the  Persian  poets  have  de- 
picted the  charming  race  of  the  Peris ;  and,  if  we 
consider  the  romantic  gallantly  of  the  knights  of  chi- 
valry, and  of  the  crusaders,  it  will  not  appear  im- 
probable, that  their  charms  might  occasionally  fasci- 
nate the  fervid  imagination  of  an  amorous  troubadour. 
But,  further;  the  intercourse  of  France  and  Italy 
with  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
Arabic,  as  the  language  of  science  in  the  dark  ages, 
facilitated  the  introduction  of  their  my thology  among 
the  nations  of  the  West.  Hence,  the  romances  of 
France,  of  Spain,  and  of  Italy,  unite  in  describing 
the  Fairy  as  an  inferior  spirit,  in  a  beautiful  female 
form,  possessing  many  of  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 
Eastern  Peri.    Nay,  it  seems  sufficiently  clear,  that 


the  romancers  borrowed  from  the  Arabs,  not  i 
ly  the  general  idea  concerning  those  spirits,  but  en& 
the  names  of  individuals  among  them.  The  Peri 
Mergian  Banou,  (see  Herbelot  op.  Peri,)  celebrated 
in  the  ancient  Persian  poetry,  figures  in  the  Euro* 
pean  romances,  und^r  the  various  names  of  Movrgm 
la  Faye,  sister  to  King  Arthur ;  Ungande.  la  Be- 
eonnue^  protectress  of  Amadis  de  Gaule ;  and  the 
Fala  Morgana  of  Boiardo  and  Ari^sto.  The  d^ 
scription  of  these  nymphs,  by  the  troubadours  and 
minstrels,  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Peris.  In  the  tale  of  Sir  Launfal,  in  Way's  Fabliaux, 
as  well  as  in  that  oiSir  Gruelan,  in  the  same  interest- 
ing collection,  the  reader  will  find  the  fairy  of  Nor- 
mandy, or  Bretagne,  adorned  with  all  the  splendour 
of  Eastern  description.  The  fairy  Melusina,  also, 
who  married  Guy  de  Lusignan,  Count  of  Poictou, 
under  condition  that  he  should  never  attempt  to  in- 
trude upon  her  privacy,  was  of  this  latter  class.  She 
bore  the  Count  many  children,  and  erected  for  him  a 
magnificent  castle  by  her  magical  art.  Their  har- 
mony was  uninterrupted,  until  the  prying  husband 
broke  the  conditions  of  their  union,  by  concealing 
himself,  to  behold  his  wife  make  use  of  her  enchanted 
bath.  Hardly  had  Melusina  discovered  the  indiscreet 
intruder,  than,  transforming  herself  into  a  dragon, 
she  departed  with  a  loud  yell  of  lamentation,  aad 
was  never  again  visible  to  mortal  eyes ;  altliough,even 
in  the  days  of  Brantome,  she  was  supposed  to  be  tbe 
protectress  of  her  descendants,  and  was  hear  wailing, 
as  she  sailed  upon  the  blast  round  the  turrets  of  the 
castle  of  Lusignan,  the  night  before  it  was  demolished. 
For  the  full  story,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Bi* 
blioth^que  de$  Romans.' 

Gervase  of  Tilbury  (pp.  895  and  989,)  assure  us, 
that,  in  his  days,  the  lovers  of  the  Fadie,  or  Fairies, 
were  numerous ;  and  describes  the  rules  of  their  in- 
tercourse with  as  much  accuracy,  as  if  he  liad  him- 
self been  engaged  in  such  an  affair.  Sir  David  Lind- 
say also  informs  us,  that  a  leopard  is  the  proper 
armorial  bearing  of  those  who  spring  from  sudr  in- 
tercourse, because  that  beast  is  generated  by  adultery 
of  the  pard  and  lioness.  He  adds,  that  Merlin,  the 
prophet,  was  .the  first  who  adopted  this  cognizance, 
because  he  was  ^^  borne  of  faarie  in  adnltr6,  and  right 
sua  the  first  Dnk  of  Guyenne  was  born  oidifee ;  and, 
therefoir,  the  arms  of  Guyenne  are  a  leopard."— «MS. 
on  Heraldry,  Advocates'  Library,  w.  4,  IS.  While, 
however,  the  Fairy  of  warmer  climes  was  thus  held 
up  as  an  object  of  desire  and  of  affection,  those  of 
Britain,  and  more  especially  those  of  Scotland,  were 
far  from  being  so  fortunate;  but  retaining  the  un- 


(German,  thiei'^)  aod  which,  wheUier  applied  to  Centaurs  or  Satyrs, 
coaM  only  have  been  giTen  to  mark  their  affinity  with  the  animal 
race.— rrefoce  to  Wabton,  p-  *«.— Ed.J 

>  Upon  this,  or  some  similar  tradition,  was  founded  the  notion, 
which  the  inveteracy  of  national  pr^udice  so  easily  diffused  in  Scot- 
land, that  the  ancestor  of  the  English  monarchs,  Geoffrey  Planta* 
genet,  had  actually  married  a  demon.  BowroalLer,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  cruelty  and  ambition  of  Edward  I.,  dedicates  a  chapter  to 
sliow  **how  the  Kings  of  England  are  descended  firooi  the  dorSi, 


by  the  mother*8  side.*'— Fobdcn,  chran.  lib.  9,  cap.  6.  The  lord 
of  a  certain  castle,  called  Espervel,  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
iMve  a  wile  of  tlie  same  class.  Having  observed,  for  several  years, 
that  she  always  left  the  chapel  before  the  mass  was  concluded,  the 
baron,  in  a  fit  of  obstinacy  or  curiosity,  ordered  his  guard  to  detain 
her  by  force ;  of  which  the  eonseqnence  was.  that  unable  to  sup- 
port Ifae  elevation  of  the  host,  she  retreated  through  the  air,  carry- 
ing with  her  one  side  of  the  chapel,  and  several  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 
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amiable  qaaiities,  and  diminutive  size  of  the  Gothic 
elves,  they  only  exchanged  that  term  for  the  more 
popoJar  appellation  of  Fairies. 

n.  Indeed  so  singularly  unlucky  were  the  British 
Fairies,  that,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  amid  the 
vreck  of  the  Gothic  mythology,  consequent  upon  the 
iatroduction  of  Christianity,  they  seem  to  have  pre- 
served, with  difficulty,  their  own  distinct  characte- 
ristics, while,  at  the  same  time,  they  engrossed  the 
mischievous  attributes  of  several  other  classes  of  sub* 
oidinate  spirits,  acknowledged  by  the  nations  of  the 
north.    The  abstraction  of  children,  for  example,  the 
vell-kuown  practice  of  the  modern  Fairy,  seem|,  by 
the  ancient  Gothic  nations,  to  have  rather  been  as- 
cribed to  a  species  of  nightmare,  or  hag,  thaiA)  the 
berg-elfen^  or  duergar.     In  the  ancient  legend  of 
St,  Margaret,  of  which  there  is  a  Saxo-Norman  copy 
in  Hickes'  Thesaurus  Unguar.  Sepien.  and  one,  more 
modern,  in  the  Auchinleck  MSS.,  that  lady  encoun- 
ters a  Iknd,  whose  profession  it  was,  among  other 
malicious  tricks^  to  injure  new-born  children  and 
their  mothers ;  a  practice  afterwards  imputed  to  the 
Fairies.  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  in  the  (Hia  Imperialia, 
mentioQ  certain  hags,  or  Lamim,  who  entered  into 
houses  in  the  night-time,  to  oppress  the  inhabitants 
while  asleep,  injure  their  persons  and  property,  and 
earry  off  their  children.    He  likewise  mentions  the 
I>rac(e,a8ort  of  water  spirits,  who  inveigle  women  and 
ehiUiea  inter  the  recesses  which  they  inhabit,  beneath 
lakes  and  rivers,  by  floating  past  them,  on  the  sur- 
face of  tile  water,  in  the  shape  of  gold  rings  or  cups. 
T^  women,  thus  seised,  are  employed  as  nurses, 
M  after  seven  years,  are  permitted  to  revisit  earth. 
Gerrase  mentions  one  woman,  in  particular,  who  had 
hen  allured  by  observing  a  wooden  dish,  or  cup, 
float  by  her  while  washing  clothes  in  a  river.    Being 
seized  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  depths,  she  was 
coodocted  into  one  of  these  subterranean  recesses, 
which  she  described  as  very  magnificent,  and  em- 
ployed as  nurse  to  one  of  the  brood  of  the  hag  who 
had  allured  her.     During  her  residence  in  this  capa- 
citj,  having  accidentally  touched  one  of  her  eyes  with 
an  oiotnoent  of  serpent's  grease,  she  perceived,  at 
her  return  to  the  world,  that  she  had  acquired  the 
facsity  of  seeing  the  Dracce,  when  they  intermingle 
themselves  with  men.   Of  this  power,  she  was,  how- 
ever, deprived  by  the  touch  of  her  ghostly  mistress, 
whom  she  had  one  day  incautiously  addressed.    It  U 
a  curious  fact,  that  this  story,  in  almost  all  its  parts, 
is  current  in  both  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  with  no  other  variation  than  the  substitu- 


tion of  Fairies  for  Draca,  and  the  cavern  of  a  hill  for 
that  of  a  river.'  These  water  fiends  are  thus  charac- 
terised by  Hey  wood,  in  the  Hierarchies-' 

*•  Spirits,  that  haws  o'er  water  goYernment, 

Are  to  mankind  alike  malevolent ; 

They  trouble  seas,  flotids,  rivers,  brookes*  and  wels. 

Ueres,  lakes,  and  love  to  enfaabit  watry  cells; 

Hence  noisome  and  pestiferous  vapours  raise; 

Besides,  they  men  encounter  divers  ways. 

At  wreckes  some  present  are ;  another  sorf, 

Ready  to  cramp  their  joints  that  swim  for  sport; 

One  kind  of  tbese  the  Italians  fatm  name, 

Fee  the  Frenoh,  we  aibyls,  and  the  same; 

Others,  whiU  nymphs^  and  Ihosf^  that  have  them  seen, 

Night  ladies  some,  of  which  Habuudia  queen." 

Hier  archie  of  the  Blessed  Angels,  p.  907. 

The  following  Frisian  superstition,  related  by 
Schott,  in  his  Physica  Curiosa,  p.  362,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Cornelius  a  Kempen,  coincides  more  ac- 
curately with  the  popular  opinions  concerning  the 
Fairies,  than  even  the  dracce  of  Gervase,  or  the  water 
spirits  of  Thomas  Hey  wood.— "In  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Lotharius,  in  830,"  says  he,  '*  many  spectres 
infested  Friesland,  particularly  the  white  nymphs  of 
the  ancients,  which  the  moderns  denominate  wiiie 
wiven,  who  inhabited  a  subterraneous  cavern,  formed 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  without  human  art,  on  the 
top  of  a  lofty  mountain.  These  were  accustomed  to 
surprise  benighted  travellers,  shepherds  watching 
their  herds  and  flocks,  and  women  newly  delivered, 
with  their  children  ;  and  convey  them  into  their  ca- 
verns, from  which  subterranean  murmurs,  the  cries 
of  children,  the  groans  and  lamentations  of  men,  and 
sometimes  imperfect  words,  and  all  kinds  of  musical 
sounds,  were  heard  to  proceed."  The  same  supersti- 
tion is  detailed  by  Bekker,  in  his  World  Bewitched, 
p.  196,  of  the  English  translation.  As  the  different 
classes  of  spirits  were  gradually  confounded,  the  ab- 
straction of  children  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  as- 
cribed to  the  elves,  br  Fairies ;  yet  not  so  entirely  as 
to  exclude  hags  and  witches  from  the  occasional  exer- 
tion of  their  ancient  privilege.  In  Germany,  the 
same  confusion  of  classes  has  not  taken  place.  In 
the  beautiful  ballads  of  the  Erl  King,  the  WaUr 
King,  and  the  Mer-Maid,  we  still  recognise  the  an- 
cient traditions  of  the  Goths  concerning  the  wold' 
elven,  and  the  dracm, 

A  similar  superstition,  concerning  abstraction  by 
demons,  seems,  in  the  time  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  to 
have  pervaded  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  "  In 
Catalonia,"  says  the  author,  "  there  is  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, named  Cavagom,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a 


'  Indeed,  many  of  the  vuig#  account  It  extremely  dangerous 
to  touch  any  thing  which  ihey  may  happen  to  find,  without 
'ii'nhig  (blessing)  it  the  snares  of  the  Enemy  being  notorious 
^wcU  attested.  A  poor  woman  of  Teviotdale,  having  been 
fortunate  eooegb,  as  ahe  thoiight  herself,  to  find  a  wooden  beetle, 
>t  Uk  very  time  when  she  needed  such  an  implement,  seized  il 
^Wiout  pronouncing  the  proper  blessing,  and,  carrying  it  home, 
wd  it  above  her  bed,  to  be  ready  for  employment  in  Uie  morning. 
AtBidnlghi,  the  wtaidow  of  ber  cottage  opened,  and  a  lond  voice 
»« heard,  calUng  opon  aome  one  wijUtin,  by  a  lU-tnge  and  m- 


coulh  name  which  I  have  forgotten.  The  terrified  eottager  Ma- 
culated a  prayer,  which,  we  may  suppose,  ensured  her  personal 
safety ;  while  the  enchanted  implement  of  housewifery,  tumbling 
from  the  bedstead,  departed  by  the  window  with  no  small  noise 
and  preclpitaUoo.  In  a  humorens  foglilve  tract,  the  late  Or. 
Johnson  b  inirodnoed  as  disputing  the  aulbenticity  of  an  appari- 
tion, merely  because  the  spirit  assumed  the  shape  of  a  tea-pot, 
and  of  a  shoulder  of  motion.  No  doubt,  a  case  so  much  in  point 
as  that  we  have  now  quoted,  wonkl  have  removed  his  Incredu- 
lity. 
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river  with  golden  sands,  in  the  .vicinity  of  which 
there  are  likewise  mines  of  silver.  This  mountain 
is  steep,  and  almost  inaccessible.  On  its  top,  which 
is  always  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  is  a  black  and 
bottomless  lake,  into  which  if  a  stone  be  thrown,  a 
tempest  suddenly  rises ;  and  near  this  lake,  though 
invisible  to  men,  is  the  porch  of  the  palace  of  de- 
mons. In  a  town  adjacent  to  this  mountain,  named 
Junchera,  lived  one  Peter  de  Cabinam.  Being  one 
day  teazed  with  the  fretfulness  of  his  young  daugh- 
ter, he,  in  his  impatience,  suddenly  wished  that  the 
devil  might  take  her;  when  she  was  immediately 
borne  away  by  the  spirits.  About  seven  years  after- 
wards, an  inhabitant  of  the  same  city,  passing  by 
the  mountain,  met  a  man,  who  complained  bitterly 
of  the  burden  he  was  constantly  forced  to  bear. 
Upon  enquiring  the  cause  of  his  complaining,  as  he 
did  not  seem  to  carry  any  load,  the  man  related,  that 
he  had  been  unwarily  devoted  to  the  spirits  by  an 
execration,  and  that  they  now  employed  him  con- 
stantly as  a  vehicle  of  burden.  As  a  proof  of  his  as- 
sertion, he  added  that  the  daughter  of  his  fellow- 
citizen  was  detained  by  the  spirits,  but  that  they 
were  willing  to  restore  her,  if  her  father  would  come 
and  demand  her  on  the  mountain.  Peter  de  Cabinam, 
on  being  informed  of  this,  ascended  the  mountain  to 
the  lake,  and,  in  the  name  of  God,  demanded  his 
daughter ;  when  a  tall,  thin,  withered  figure,  with 
wandering  eyes,  and  almost  bereft  of  understanding, 
was  wafted  to  him  in  a  blast  of  wind.  After  some 
time,  the  person,  who  had  been  employed  as  the 
vehicle  of  tlie  spirits,  also  returned,  when  he  related 
where  the  palace  of  the  spirits  was  situated ;  but 
added,  that  none  were  permitted  to  enter  but  those 
who  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the  spirits;  those 
who  had  been  rashly  committed  to  the  devil  by  others, 
being  only  permitted,  during  tlieir  probation,  to  enter 
the  porch.'*  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
superstitious  idea,  concerning  the  lake  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  is  common  to  almost  every  high  hill 
in  Scotland.  Wells,  or  pits,  on  the  top  of  high  hills, 
were  likewise  supposed  to  lead  to  the  subterranean 
habitations  of  the  Fairies.  Thus  Gervase  relates 
(p.  975.)  "  that  he  was  informed  the  swineherd  of 
William  Peverell,  an  English  baron,  having  lost  a 
brood-sow,  descended  through  a  deep  abyss  in  the 
middle  of  an  ancient  ruinous  castle,  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  called  Bech,  in  search  of  it.  Though  a 
violent  wind  commonly  issued  from  this  pit,  he 
found  it  calm ;  and  pursued  his  way,  till  he  arrived 
at  a  subterraneous  region,  pleasant  and  cultivated, 
with  reapers  cutting  down  corn,  though  the  snow 
remained  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  above.  Among 
the  ears  of  corn  he  discovered  his  sow,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  ascend  with  her,  and  the  pigs  which  she 
had  farrowed."  Though  the  author  seems  to  think 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  cave  might  be  Antipodes, 
yet,  as  many  such  stories  are  related  of  the  Fairies, 
it  is  probable  that  this  narration  is  of  the  same  kind. 
Of  a  similar  nature  seems  to  be  another  superstition» 
mentioned  by  the  same  author,  concerning  the  ring- 


ing of  invisible  bells,  at  the  hoar  of  one,  in  a  field  in 
the  vicinity  of  Garleol,  which,  as  he  relates,  was  de- 
nominated Laikibraine,  or  Lai  ki  brait,  Frooi  all 
these  tales,  we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  supposing 
that  the  faculties  and  habits  ascribed  to  the  Fairies, 
by  the  superstition  of  latter  days,  comprehend  seve- 
ral, originally  attributed  to  other  classes  of  ioferior 
spirits. 

III.  The  notions,  arising  from  the  spirit  of  chiralry, 
combined  to  add  to  the  Fahries  certain  qualities,  lest 
atrocious  indeed,  but  equally  formidable,  with  those 
which  they  derived  from  the  last-mentioned  souree, 
and  ^ike  inconsistent  with  the  powers  of  the  duergar, 
whom  we  may  term  their  primitive  prototype.     From 
an  eaflu^  period,  the  daring  temper  of  the  northern 
tribes  urged  them  to  defy  even  the  supernatural 
powers.    In  the  days  of  Csesar,  the  Suevi  were  de- 
scribed, by  their  countrymen,  as  a  people,  with  wImmd 
the  immortal  gods  dared  not  venture  to  contend.    At 
a  later  period,  the  historians  of  Scandinavia  paint 
their  heroes  and  champions,  not  as  bending  at  the 
altar  of  their  deities,  but  wandering  into  remote 
forests  and  caverns,  descending  into  the  recesses  of 
the  tomb,  and  extorting  boons,  alike  from  gods  and 
demons,  by  dint  of  the  sword  and  battle-axe.    I  will 
not  detain  the  reader  by  quoting  instances  io  which 
heaven  is  thus  described  as  having  been  literally  at- 
tempted by  storm.    He  may  consnFt  Saxo,  Glaus 
Wormius,  Glaus  Magnus,  Toriseus,  Bartholin,  and 
other  northern  antiquaries.    With  such  ideas  of  su- 
perior beings,  the  Normans,  Saxous,  and  other  Gothic 
tribes,  brought  their  ardent  courage  to  ferment  yet 
more  highly  in  the  genial  climes  of  the  south,  and 
under  the  blaze  of  romantic  chivalry.    Henoe,  during 
the  dark  ages,  the  invisible  world  was  modelled  after 
the  material :  and  the  saints,  to  the  protection  of 
whom  the  knights-errant  were  accustomed  to  re- 
commend themselves,  were  accoutred  like  preti^  che- 
valiers, by  the  ardent  imaginations  of  their  votaries. 
With  such  ideas  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the 
celestial  regions,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur|M*ised  to 
find  the  inferior  spirits,  of  a  more  dubious  nature  and 
origin,  equipped  in  the  same  disguise.    Gervase  of 
Tilbury  {Olia  Imperial,  ap.  Scrip,  rer.  Brtm$m. 
vol.  i.  p.  797)  relates  the  following  popular  story  oaa- 
cerning  a  Fairy  Knight.    *'  Osbert,  a  bokl  and  power- 
ful baron,  visited  a  noble  fiBmily  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wandlebury,  in  the  bishopric  of  Ely.    Among  other 
stories  related  in  the  social  circle  of  his  friends,  wlio, 
according  to  custom,  amused  each  other  by  repeatifig 
ancient  tales  and  traditions,  he  was  informed,  that  if 
any  knight,  unattended,  entered  an  adjacent  plain  by 
moonlight,  and  challenged  an  adversary  to  appear, 
he  would  be  immediately  encountered  by  a  spirit  in 
the  form  of  a  knfght.    Osbert  resolved  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  set  out,  attended  by  a  single  squire, 
whom  he  ordered  to  remain  without  the  limits  of 
the  plain,  which  was  surrounded  by  an  ancient  in- 
treuchment.    On  repeating  the  challenge,  he  was  in- 
stantly assailed  by  an  adversary,  whom  he  quickly 
unhorsed,  and  seized  the  reins  of  his  steed.    During 
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is  operation,  his  ghostly  opponent  sprung  np,  and, 
rting  his  spear,  like  a  javelin,  at  Osbert,  wounded 
m  in  the  thigh.  Osbert  returned  in  triumph  with 
e  horse,  which  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  ser- 
Qts.  The  horse  was  of  a  sable  colour,  as  well  as 
s  ^vrhole  accoutrements,  and  apparently  of  great 
auty  and  vigour.  He  remained  with  his  keeper  till 
ck-crowing,  when,  with  eyes  flashing  Are,  he  reared, 
umed  the  ground,  and  vanished.  On  disarming 
□nself,  Osbert  perceived  that  he  was  wounded,  and 
at  one  of  his  steel  boots  was  full  of  blood.  Ger- 
se  adds,  that  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  scar  of  his 
Dund  opened  afresh  on  the  eve  on  which  he  en- 
tuntered  the  spirit." '  Less  fortunate  was  the  gal- 
nt  Bohemian  knight^  who,  travelling  by  night  with 
single  companion,  came  in  sight  of  a  fairy  host, 
'rayed  under  displayed  banners.  Despising  the  re- 
lonstrances  of  his  fHend,  the  knight  pricked  forward 
>  break  a  lance  with  a  champion  who  advanced  from 
ae  ranks,  apparently  in  defiance.  His  companion 
eheld  the  Bohemian  overthrown,  horse  and  man,  by 
lis  aerial  adversary ;  and  returning  to  the  spot  next 
Doming,  he  found  the  mangled  corpse  of  the  knight 
md  steed. — Hierarchie  of  BUssed  Angels,  p.  554. 

To  the  same  current  of  warlike  ideas,  we  may 
safdy  attribute  the  long  train  of  military  processions 
whic^  the  Fairies  are  supposed  occasionally  to  ex- 
hibit. The  elves,  indeed,  seem  in  this  point  to  be 
identified  with  the  aerial  host,  termed,  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  Miliies  Herlikini,  or  Herleurini, 
celebrated  by  Pet.  Blesensis,  and  termed,  in  the  life 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  the  Familia  Helli- 
qutnii.  The  chief  of  this  band  was  originally  a  gal- 
lant knight  and  warrior ;  but  having  spent  his  whole 
possessions  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  being 
rewarded  with  scorn,  and  abandoned  to  subordinate 
oppression,  he  became  desperate,  and,  with  his  sons 
and  followers,  formed  a  band  of  robbers.  After 
oommitting  many  ravages,  and  defeating  all  the  forces 
sent  against  him,  Hellequin,  with  his  whole  troop, 
fell  in  a  bloody  engagement  with  the  imperial  host. 
His  former  good  life  was  supposed  to  save  him  from 
atter  reprobation;  but  he  and  his  followers  were  con- 
demned after  death,  to  a  state  of  wandering,  which 
should  ejndure  till  the  last  day.  Retaining  their  mi- 
litary habits,  they  were  usually  seen  in  the  act  of 


justing  together,  or  in  similar  warKke  employments. 
See  the  ancient  French  Romance  of  Richard  sans 
Pew.  Similar  to  this  was  the  Nacht  Lager,  or  mid- 
night camp,  which  seemed  nightly  to  beleaguer  the 
walls  of  Prague, 

'*  WlUi  ghastly  facet  Oiroog'd,  and  fiery  arms," 

but  which  disappeared  upon  recitation  of  the  magical 
words,  VexeU,  VezeU,  ho!  ho!  ho! — For  similar  de- 
lusions, see  Delbius,  pp.  294,  295. 

The  martial  spirit  of  our  ancestors  led  tliem  to  defy 
these  aerial  warriors ;  and  it  is  still  currently  believed, 
that  he  who  has  courage  to  rush  upon  a  fairy  festival, 
and  snatch  from  them  their  drinking  cup  or  horn, 
shall  find  it  prove  to  him  a  cornucopia  of  good  for- 
tune, if  he  can  bear  it  in  safety  across  a  running 
stream.  Such  a  horn  is  said  to  have  been  presented 
to  Henry  I.,  by  a  lord  of  Colchester.— Gbryas  Tilb. 
p.  980.  A  goblet  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  Eden- 
hall,  Cumberland,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
seized  at  a  banquet  of  the  elves,  by  one  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Musgrave;  or,  as  others  say,  by  one  of  their 
domestics,  in  the  manner  above  described.  The  Fairy 
train  vanished,  crying  aloud, 

**  If  Uiis  glass  do  break  or  fall, 
FareweU  the  lack  of  Edenhali ! " 

The  goblet  took  a  name  from  the  prophecy,  under 
which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  burlesque  |)allad,  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  but  in 
reality  composed  by  Lloyd,  one  of  his  jovial  compa- 
nions. The  duke,  after  taking  a  draught,  had  nearly 
terminated  ^*  the  luck  of  Edenhali,'"  had  not  the  butler 
caught  the  cup  in  a  napkin,  as  it  dropped  from  his 
grace's  hands.  I  understand  it  is  not  now  subjected 
to  such  risks,  but  the  lees  of  wine  are  still  apparent 
at  the  bottom. 

**  God  prosper  long  from  being  broke, 
The  lock  of  E<ieahall. *'—Paro(ty  on-Ckeey  Chace.* 

Some  faint  traces  yet  remain,  on  the  Borders,  of  a 
conflict  of  a  mysterious  and  terrible  nature,  between 
mortals  and  the  spirits  of  the  wilds.  The  supersti- 
tion is  incidentally  alluded  to  by  Jackson,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  fern  seed,  which 
is  supposed  to  become  visible  only  on  St.  John's  eve,' 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Baptist  was  born, 


•  The  nnlordinaie  Chatterlon  was  not,  probably,  acquainted 
with  Genrase  of  Tilbary ;  yet  he  seems  lo  allude,  in  the  BaUie  of 
Htutmgty  to  some  modification  of  Sir  Osbert's  advent  ore  t— 

*'  So  who  Ihey  be  that  oupbtnt  fairies  alrike, 
Ttielr  aoalf  iball  wander  to  Klug  Offa'^dlke." 

The  intrenchment,  which  senred  as  lists  for  the  combatants,  is 
said  by  Genrase  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Pagan  ioTaders  of 
BnUia.  In  the  metrical  romance  of  Arihour  and  Merlin,  we 
hare  also  an  account  of  Wandlesbury  being  occupied  by  the  Sa- 
ncens,  i.  e.  the  Saxons;  for  all  Pagans  were  Saracens  with  the 
romancers.  I  presume  the  place  to  have  been  Woduesbury,  in 
Wiltdiire,  slloated  on  the  remarkable  mound,  called  Wandsdike, 
^faich  b  obviously  a  Saxon  vtioTk,-^ovQa's Camden's  Britannia, 

*  [  '*  Pretorlus  informs  ns  I  hat  the  member  of  Uie  German  house 
of  AlvucMdtcn  received  a  ring  from  a  Nixe,  to  which  ttie  future 


fortunes  of  his  line  were  to  be  attached.  Aniherpodemitu  Pluto- 
nicusy  i.  p.  1 13.  Another  Gennan  family,  the  Ranzaus,  held  their 
property  by  the  tenure  of  a  faery  spindle/'— Prfface  to  Waktoii, 
IS34,  p.  52.-ED.J 

^  '*  Ne'er  be  1  foond  by  tbee  onair«d« 

Oo  that  ihrlce-ballow'd  eTeal>road, 
Wbeo  gobltna  tiaant,  from  fire  and  feo, 
▲nd  wood  and  lake,  the  steps  of  men." 

Colli  !«s's  Ode  (0  Fear. 

The  whole  history  of  St  John  Uie  BapUst  was,  by  our  ancestors, 
accounted  mysterions,  and  connected  with  their  own  superstitions. 
The  Fairy  Queen  was  sometimes  identified  with  Herodia8.«DEL- 
III  Ditquiiitiones  Magicce,  pp.  168, 807.  It  il  amusing  to  observe 
with  what  gravity  the  learned  Jesuit  contends,  that  it  is  heresy  to 
believe  that  thto  celebrated  figarante  ( sallattieula)  still  leads 
choral  dances  upon  earth !  ^ 
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is  held  by  the  vulgar  to  be  under  the  special  protee- 
tioQ  of  the  Queen  of  Faery.  But,  as  the  seed  was 
supposed  to  have  the  quality  of  rendering  the  pos- 
sessor invisible  at  pleasure,'  and  to  be  also  of  sove- 
reign use  in  charms  and  incantations,  persons  of  cou- 
rage, addicted  to  these  mysterious  arts,  were  wont  to 
watch  in  solitude,  to  gather  it  at  the  moment  when 
it  should  become  visible.  The  particular  charms,  by 
which  they  fenced  themselves  during  this  vigil,  are 
now  unknown ;  but  it  was  reckoned  a  feat  of  no 
small  danger,  as  the  person  undertaking  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  most  dreadful  assaults  from  spirits  who 
dreaded  the  effect  of  this  powerful  herb  in  the  hands 
of  a  cabalist.  ^^  Much  discourse,"  says  Richard  Bivot, 
"hath  been  about  gathering  of  fern  seed  (which  is 
looked  upon  as  a  magical  herb)  on  the  night  of  Mid- 
summer-eve ;  and  I  remember  I  was  told  of  one  who 
went  to  gather  it,  and  the  spirits  whisk't  by  his  ears 
like  bullets,  and  sometimes  struck  his  hat,  and  other 
parts  of  his  body ;  in  fine,  though  he  apprehended  he 
had  gotten  a  quantity  of  it,  and  secured  it  in  papers, 
and  a  box  besides,  when  he  came  home  he  found  all 
empty.  But,  most  probably,  this  appointing  of  times 
and  hours  is  of  the  devil's  own  institution,  as  well 
as  the  fast,  that,  having  once  ensnared  people  to  an 
obedience  to  his  rules,  he  may  with  more  facility 
oblige  them  to  a  stricter  vassalage."— Pancf(Bmonttim, 
Lond.  1684,  p.  217.  Such  were  the  shades,  which 
the  original  superstition,  concerning  the  Fairies,  re- 
ceived from  the  chivalrous  sentiments  of  the  middle 
ages. 

IV.  An  absurd  belief  in  the  fables  of  classical  anti- 
quity lent  an  additional  feature  to  the  character  of  the 
woodland  spirits  of  whom  we  treat.  Greece  and 
Rome  had  not  only  assigned  tutelary  deities  to  each 
province  and  city,  but  had  peopled,  with  peculiar 
spirits,  the  Seas,  the  Rivers,  the  Woods,  and  the 
Mountains.  The  memory  of  the  Pagan  creed  was  not 
speedily  eradicated,  in  the  extensive  provinces  through 
which  it  was  once  universally  received ;  and,  in  many 
particulars,  it  continued  long  to  mingle  with,  and 
influence,  the  original  superstitions  of  the  Gothic  na- 
tions. Hence,  we  find  the  elves  occasionally  arrayed 
in  the  costume  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  Fairy 


Queen  and  her  attendants  transformed  into  Dim 
and  her  nymphs,  and  invested  with  their  attribute 
and  appropriate  insignia.-— Dblbius,  pp.  168,  8tl 
According  to  the  same  autlior,  the  Fairy  Queoi  vi 
also  called  Habundia.  Like  Diana,  who,  in  one  a 
pacity,  was  denominated  Hecate,  the  goddess  of  ei 
chantment,  the  Fairy  Queen  is  identified,  in  popoli 
tradition,  with  the  Gyre-Carline,  Gay  Carlint,  a 
mother  witch,  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  Of  thi 
personage,  as  an  individual,  we  have  but  few  noticM 
She  is  sometimes  termed  Nicnwin^  and  is  meotioM 
in  the  Complf^fnl  of  Scotland,  by  Lindsay  in  hi 
Dreme,  p.  225,  edit.  1590,  and  in  his  Interludes,  apM 
Pinkebton's  Scottish  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  Bat  fh 
traditionary  accounts  regarding  her  are  too  obscm 
to  admit  of  explanation.  In  the  burlesque  fragmeil 
subjoined,  which  is  copied  from  the  Bannatyne  MSh 
the  Cyre-Carline  is  termed  the  Queen  ofjawis  (Jofii, 
or  perhaps  Jews,)  and  is,  with  great  consistcnef, 
married  to  Mohammed.* 

But  chiefly  in  Italy  were  traced  many  dim  char» 
ters  of  ancient  mythology,  in  the  creed  of  traditioi 
Thus,  so  lately  as  1536,  Vulcan,  with  twenty  of  Ui 
Cyclops,  is  stated  to  have  presented  himself  suddeal;^ 
to  a  Spanish  merchant,  travelling  in  the  night  through 
the  forests  of  Sicily ;  an  apparition  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  dreadful  eruption  of  Mount  iEtna.— i7f>- 
rarckie  of  Blessed  Angels,  p.  503.  Of  this  singular 
mixture,  the  reader  will  find  a  curious  spedmen  in 
the  following  tale,  wherein  the  Venus  of  antiquity 
assumes  the  manners  of  one  of  the  Fays,  or  Fatae,  fA 
romance.  ^^  In  the  year  1058,  a  young  man  of  noUe 
birth  had  been  married  at  Rome,  and,  daring  the 
period  of  the  nuptial  feast,  having  gone  with  his  co» 
panions  to  play  at  ball,  he  put  his  marriage-rfng  a 
the  finger  of  a  broken  statue  of  Venus  in  the  arcs, 
to  remain  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  recreation. 
Desisting  from  the  exercise,  he  found  the  finger,  oa 
which  he  had  put  his  ring,  contracted  firmly  ag^'O'^ 
the  palm,  and  attempted  in  vain  either  to  break  it  or 
to  disengage  his  ring.  He  concealed  tlie  cifoom* 
stance  from  his  companions,  and  returned  at  night 
with  a  servant,  when  he  found  the  finger  extended, 
and  his  ring  gone.    He  dissembled  the  loss,  and  re- 


>  This  is  alluded  to  by  Shakflpeare,  and  olher  authors  of  his 
Ume  :— 

*'  We  bave  tho  receipt  of /em  teed;  we  wtik  Invisible.*' 

Benry  IV.  Part  Itl.  Act  2d,  Se.  8. 

*    ''  In  Tyberlns  trme,  the  Irew  Imperatoar, 

Qobon  Tynlo  hllla  tn  skralplog  of  toan-henls  was  kelplt, 

Thalr  dwelt  ane  grit  Gyre  Carling  In  awld  Betokis  hoar, 

Tbat  leTlt  apoan  Chrtstlane  meols  Oesche,  and  rewhcids  unlelpU; 

Tbalr  wynlt  ane  bir  by,  aa  the  west  syde,  calllt  Blasoar, 

For  love  of  hir  ianchsiM  Uppls,  be  wailt  and  be  welplt; 

He  gadderlt  ane  menxie  of  laodwarlls  to  warp  doun  tbe  tour; 

The  Carling  with  ane  yren  ciob,  qoben  tbat  Olasoar  slelplt, 

Behind  ibe  bell  scho  hatt  him  sic  ane  blaw, 

Qnbll  Blasoiir  bled  an  quart 

Off  ntllk  pottage  Inwart. 

Tbe  Carling  lucbe,  and  tot  a  Fart 
Korlb  Berwik  Law. 

**'  The  Xing  of  Fory  than  come,  wiib  elfls  many  sne, 

Aud  sett  ane  seke,  and  ane  saU,  with  grit  pensatlls  of  pryd; 

Andallt  be  doggts  fra  Dunbar  wes  thalr  to  Dombiane, 


With  all  the  tykls  of  Terrey,  coooe  to  Ihame  that  tyd ; 
Tbay  quelle  doune  wllb  tbalr  gonnes  mony  gritstane, 
Tbe  Carling  scbnp  her  on  ane  sow,  and  Is  ber  gaitls  gane, 
GrUDtying  our  tbe  Oreik  sle,  end  darstna  knger  byd. 
For  braklyng  of  bargane  and,  brelklug  of  browls : 

Tbe  Carling  now  for  dispyte 

Is  mareit  with  Habomyte, 

And  will  tbe  doggis  interdyte. 

For  scbo  is  queoe  of  lowb. 

**  Sens)-ne  Ihe  cockls  of  Crawroound  crew  nerlr  at  day 
For  dole  of  that  deTllllseh  deme  wes  with  Haboun  moreit. 
And  tbe  bcnls  of  Hadlngtoun  sensyne  wald  not  lay. 
For  this  wild  wlbrouD  wicb  tbcin  wtdlit  sa  and  wareil; 
And  tbe  same  iNorth  Berwik  Law,  as  I  beir  wyvlssay. 
This  Carling.  with  a  fSls  cast,  wald  away  carclt ; 
For  to  luck  on  qnba  sa  lykis,  na  langer  scbo  taroit; 
All  thic  langoar  for  love  before  tymes  fell, 

Lang  or  Betok  was  born, 

Sbo  bred  of  ane  accorne ; 

Tbe  loir  or  the  story  to  mome. 


To  you  I  sail  teu; 
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Uinied  to  his  wife;  but,  whenever  he  attempted  to 
embrace  her,  he  found  himself  prevented  by  some- 
thing dark  and  dense,  which  was  tangible,  though 
not  visible,  interposing  between  them :  and  he  heard 
I  voice  saying,  ^  £mhrace  me !  for  I  am  Venus,  whom 
diis  day  you  wedded,  and  I  will  not  restore  your 
ring/  As  this  was  constantly  repeated ,  he  consulted 
ys  relations,  who  had  recourse  to  Palumbus,  a  priest 
ikilled  in  necromancy.    He  directed  the  young  man 
to  go,  at  a  certain  hour  of  night,  to  a  spot  among  the 
rains  of  ancient  Rome,  where  four  roads  met,  and 
wait  silently  till  he  saw.  a  company  pass  by,  and  then, 
vithout  uttering  a  word,  to  deliver  a  letter,  which 
le  gave  him,  to  a  majestic  being,  who  rode  in  a  cha- 
riot, after  the  rest  of  the  company.    The  young  man 
did  as  he  was  directed ;  and  saw  a  company  of  all  ages, 
leies,  and  ranks,  on  horse  and  on  foot,  some  joyful 
aod  others  sad,  pass  along ;  among  whom  he  distin- 
guished a  woman  in  a  meretricious  dress,  who,  from 
the  tenuity  of  her  garments,  seemed  almost  naked. 
She  rode  on  a  mule ;  her  long  hair,  which  flowed 
over  her  shoulders,  was  bound  with  a  golden  fillet ; 
and  in  her  hand  was  a  golden  rod,  with  which  she 
directed  her  mule.    In  the  close  of  the  procession,  a 
tall  majestic  figure  appeared  in  a  chariot,  adorned 
vith  emeralds  and  pearls,  who  fiercely  asked  the 
young  man,  ^  What  he  did  there  ? '  He  presented  the 
ktter  in  silence,  which  the  demon  dareid  not  refuse. 
^s  fioon  as  he  had  read,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  hea- 
ven, he  exclaimed,  ^  Almighty  God !  how  long  wilt 
thoa  eodore  the  iniquities  of  the  sorcerer  Palumbus!' 
aodiounediately  despatched  some  of  bis  attendants, 
▼bo,  with  much  difficulty,  extorted  the  ring  from 
Fenas,  and  restored  it  to  its  owner,  whose  infernal 
Iniios  were  thus  dissolved.' —Forduni  ScoUchroni- 
ttm,  vol.  i.  p.  407,  cura  Goos<IlLL. 

But  it  is  rather  in  tlie  classical  character  of  an  in- 
fernal Deity,  that  the  Elfin  queen  may  be  considered, 
than  as  Hecate,  the  patroness  of  nnagic;  for  not  only 
io  the  romance-writers,  but  even  in  Chaucer,  are  the 
£iiries  identified  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
classical  hell.  Thus  Chaucer,  in  his  Marchand*s  Tale, 
mentions 

*'  Pluto  that  is  king  of  fayrie— and 
Proserpine  and  aU  ber  fayrie." 

In  the  Golden  Terge  of  Dunbar,  the  same  phrase- 
ology is  adopted :  Thus, 

"  Thair  was  Pluto  (hat  elricke  incubus 
Id  clofce  ofgrcne,  bis  court  usit  iu  sable." 

Even  so  late  as  1602,  in  Harsenet's  Declaration  of 
Popish  Imposture,  p.  57,  Mercury  is  called  Prince  of 
the  Fairies. 

But  Chaucer,  and  those  poets  who  have  adopted  his 
phraseology,  have  only  followed  the  romance-wri- 
ters ;  for  the  same  substitution  occurs  in  the  romance 
of  Orfeo  and  Heurodis^  in  which  the  story  of  Orpheus 
ind  Eurydice  is  transformed  into  a  beautiful  romance 


tale  of  faery,  and  the  {jothlc  mythology  engrafted  on 
the  fables  of  Greece.  Heurodis  is  represented  as 
wife  of  Orfeo,  and  Queen  of  Winchester,  the  ancient 
name  of  which  city  the  romancer,  with  unparalleled 
ingenuity,  discovers  to  have  beenTracicns,  or  Thrace. 
The  monarch,  her  husband,  had  a  singular  genealo- 
gy: — 

"  His  fader  was  comen  of  King  Pluto, 

And  his  moder  of  King  Juno; 

That  sum  time  were  as  goddes  y-holde, 

For  aventonrs  that  thai  dede  and  lolde.'* 

Reposing,  unwarily,  at  noon,  under  the  shade  of  an 
ymp  tree, '  Heurodis  dreams  that  she  is  accosted  by 
the  King  of  Fairies, 

"  With  an  hundred  knights  and  mo. 

And  damisels  an  hundred  also, 

Ai  on  snowe-white  stedes; 

As  white  as  milk  were  ber  wedes ; 

Y  no  seigh  neyer  yetc  bifore, 

So  fair  creatours  y-oorc : 

The  kinge  hadde  a  croun  on  bcde. 

It  nas  ofsilTer,  no  of  golde  red, 

Ac  it  was  of  a  precious  ston  : 

AS  bright  as  the  sonne  it  schon." 

The  King  of  Fairies,  who  had  obtained  power  over 
the  queen,  perhaps  from  her  sleeping  at  noon  in  his 
domain,  orders  her,  under  the  penalty  of  being  torn 
to  pieces,  to  await  him  to-morrow  under  the  ymp 
tree,  and  accompany  him  to  Fairy-Land*  She  relates 
her  dream  to  her  husband,  who  resolves  to  accompany 
her,  and  attempt  her  rescue : — 

•*  A  morwe  the  under  tide  is  come. 

And  Orfeo  hath  his  armes  y-nonie, 

And  welc  ten  hundred  knights  with  him, 

Ich  y-armcd  stout  and  grim ; 

And  witli  the  quen  wentcn  he, 

Right  upon  that  ympe  (re. 

Thai  made  scheltrom  In  iche  aside. 

And  sayd  thai  wold  there  abide. 

And  dye  ther  everichon, 

Er  the  quen  sbuld  fram  hem  gon : 

AC  ycte  amiddes  hem  fnl  right, 

The  quen  was  oway  y-lwlght. 

With  Fair!  forth  y-nomc, 

Men  wizt  never  wher  she  was  become." 

After  this  fatal  catastrophe,  Orfeo,  distracted  for 
the  loss  of  his  queen,  abandons  his  throne,  and,  with 
his  harp,  retires  into  a  wilderness,  where  he  subjects 
himself  to  every  kind  of  austerity,  and  attracts  the 
wild  beasts  by  the  pathetic  melody  of  his  harp.  His 
state  of  desolation  is  poetically  described : 

*•  He  that  werd  the  fowe  and  grils, 

And  on  bed  the  purpur  biis. 

Now  on  hard  hethe  he  lith, 

Wiih  leves  and  gresse  he  him  writh  : 

He  that  had  castells  and  tours, 

liivers,  forests,  frith  with  flowers, 

Now,  thei  it  commence  to  snewe  and  f^ze, 

This  king  mot  make  his  bed  in  mcse ; 

He  that  had  y-bad  knightes  of  priis, 

Bifor  him  kneland  and  leuedfs, 

Now  seth  he  no  thing  that  him  liketh, 


'  rmp  ITM.— Aooording  to  the  general  acceptation,  Uiis  only 
a  grafted  tree;  whether  It  sbDuld  be  here  understood  to 


mean  a  tree  eonsecrated  to  the  Imps,  or  fairies,  is  left  witk  Um 
reader. 
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Bot  vrild  wormes  bl  him  striketh : 

He  that  had  y-had  plente 

Of  mete  and  drinke,  of  icb  deynte, 

Now  may  he  al  daye  digge  and  wrote, 

Er  he  find  hia  fille  of  rote. 

In  aomer  ho  liveth  bi  wilde  fruit, 

And  yerien  bot  gode  lite. 

In  winter  may  be  nothing  find, 

Bot  rotes,  grasses,  and  the  rinde. 

His  here  of  his  berd  blac  and  rowe. 

To  his  girdet  stede  was  growe ; 

His  harp,  whereon  was  al  bis  gle, 

He  hidde  in  aneholwe  tre  x 

And,  when  the  weder  was  clere  and  bright^ 

He  tnke  his  harpe  to  him  wel  right. 

And  harped  at  his  owen  will. 

Into  al  the  wode  the  soun  gan  shill. 

That  al  the  wildbestes  that  ther  betk 

For  Jole  abouten  him  thai  teth ; 

And  al  the  foules  that  there  wer. 

Gome  and  sete  on  ich  a  brere» 

To  here  his  harptog  a  fine, 

So  miche  melody  was  therein.'* 

At  last  he  discovers,  that  he  is  not  the  sole  inhabi- 
tant of  this  desert ;  for 

He  might  se  him  besides. 

Oft  In  hot  nnderiides, 

The  King  of  Fairi,  with  bis  rout. 

Ck>m  to  bunt  him  al  about, 

With  dim  cri  and  bloweing. 

And  houndes  also  with  him  berking  r 

Ac  no  best  thai  no  nome. 

Ho  never  be  nist  whider  thai  bi  come.. 

And  other  while  he  might  bem  se 

As  a  gret  ost  bi  him  tc» 

Wei  alourned  ten  hundred  knightes, 

Ich  y-armed  to  bis  rightes. 

Of  cuntenaunce  stout  and  fers, 

Wilh  mani  desplaid  baners ; 

And  ich  his  sword  ydrawe  hold, 

Ac  neyer  he  nist  whider  thai  wold.  . 

And  otherwhile  be  selghe  other  thing;. 

KnighUs  and  leuedis  com  daunceing. 

In  queynt  atire  gisely, 

Queyete  pas  and  softlie : 

Tabours  and  trnmpes  gede  hem  bi, 

And  al  roaner  menstraci.— 

And  on  a  day  he  seighe  bim  beside.. 

Sexti  leuedis  on  hors  ride, 

Gentll  and  Jolif  as  brid  on  rls ; 

Nought  o  man  amonges  hem  ther  nia;. 

And  ich  a  faucoun  on  bond  here. 

And  rtden  on  hauken  hi  o  rlTcr. 

Of  game  thai  found  wel  gode  haunr, 

Manlardes,  hayroun,  and  cormorauut ; 

The  foules  of  the  water  ariseth, 

Ich  faucoun  hem  wele  deyiseth, 

Ich  faucoun  his  pray  slough, 

That  seize  Orfeo  and  lough. 

'Far  fay/  quoth  he,  *  there  is  fair  game  I 

Hlder  Ichil  bi  Codes  name, 

Ich  was  y  won  swlch  work  to  se : ' 

He  aros,  and  thlder  gan  te ; 

To  a  leuedi  hi  was  y-come, 

Blhelde,  and  batb  wel  under  nome, 

And  seth,  bi  all  thing,  that  is 

His  owhen  quen,  dam  Heurodis ; 

Gem  hi  biheld  lier,  and  schc  him  eke, 

Ac  nouther  to  other  a  word  no  speke : 


For  measais  that  ache  on  htm  seigihe. 
That  had  been  so  riche  and  so  heigbe. 
The  tears  fcl  out  of  her  eighe ; 
The  other  leuedis  this  y-seiglie, 
And  maked  her  oway  to  ride, 
Scbe  most  with  bim  no  longer  obide. 
*  Alias ! '  quoth  be, '  nuwe  is  mi  woe, 
Whi  nil  detli  now  me  slo ! 
Alias!  to  long  last  mi  liif. 
When  y  no  dare  nought  with  mi  wif. 
Nor  bye  to  me  o  word  speke ; 
Alias  whi  nil  mlln  hert  breke! 
Par  fay,*  quoth  he,  '  tide  wliat  betide, 
Whider  so  this  leuedis  ride, 
The  selve  way  Ichil  atreche; 
Of  liif,  no  dethe,  me  no  recbe.* " 

In  consequence,  therefore,  of  this  discovery,  Orln 
pursues  the  hawking  damsels,  among  whom  he  basdt 
scried  his  lost  queen.  They  enter  a  rock,  the  kiiif 
continues  the  pursuit,  and  arrives  at  Fairy-Land,  o4 
which  the  following  very  poetical  description  is  gi\u: 

*'  In  at  roche  the  leuedis  ridetb. 

And  he  after  and  nought  abideth  t 

when  he  was  in  tlie  roche  y-go, 

Wele  thre  mile  olher  mo, 

He  com  into  a  fair  cnntray. 

As  bright  soonne  somers  day, 

Smothe  and  plain  and  al  grene, 

Hi!<  no  dale  nas  none  ysene. 

Amiddie  the  lond  a  castel  he  seighe. 

Rich  and  reale  and  wonder  heigbe ; 

Al  the  ulroast  wal 

Was  cler  and  schine  of  criatal ; 

An  hundred  tours  ther  were  about* 

Degiselich  and  bataild  stout; 

The  bu  trass  come  out  of  the  dicbe. 

Of  rede  gold  y-arched  riche ; 

The  bousour  was  anuwed  al. 

Of  ich  maner  deuers  animal; 

Within  ther  wer  wide  wones 

Ai  of  precious  stones. 

The  werss  piler  onto  biholde, 

Was  al  or  bumist  gold  x 

Al  that  lond  was  ever  light. 

For  when  it  schuld  be  iherk  and  night. 

The  riche  stonnes  light  gonne. 

Bright  as  doth  at  none  the  sonne : 

No  man  may  tell,  no  thenke  in  thongbt. 

The  rich  werk  that  ther  was  rought. 

**Than  he  gan  l)eholde  about  al, 
And  selghe  ful  liggeand  with  in  the  wal. 
Of  folk  that  wer  thidder  y-brought. 
And  thought  dede  and  nere  nought; 
Sum  stode  with  outen  hadde ; 
And  some  none  armes  nade ; 
And  sum  thurch  the  bodi  hadde  woonde; 
And  sum  lay  wode  y-bounde ; 
And  sum  armed  on  hors  sete; 
And  sum  astrangled  as  thai  ete ; 
And  sum  war  in  water  adreynt; 
And  sum  with  fire  al  for  schreynt; 
Wives  ther  lay  on  chUde  bedde ; 
Sum  dede,  and  sume  awedde; 
And  wonder  fele  ther  lay  besides. 
Right  as  thai  sicpe  her  uiidertides ; 
Eehe  was  thus  in  this  warid  y-nome> 
With  fairi  thidder  y-come.' 
Ther  lie  seize  bis  owhen  wiif, 


tjA  was  perhaps  from  such  description  that  Arlosto  adopted  his  idea  of  the  Lunar  Faradise,  containing  every  thing  that  on  earth  «* 
stolen  or  lost 
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Dame  Henrodit,  his  ttif  lUf, 
SlqM  under  an  ympe  tree ; 
Bi  her  clothes  he  knewe  that  it  was  ache. 

**  And  when  he  had  bihold  this  merfalis  alle, 
He  went  unto  the  kinges  halle  < 
Then  leisb  he  (her  a  semly  sight, 
A  tabernacle  blisseful  and  bright ; 
Ther  in  her  maister  king  sete, 
And  her  quen  fair  and  swete ; 
Her  croanes.  her  clothes  shine  so  bright, 
That  onnethe  bihold  be  Ibeoi  might." 

Orfeo  and  HeurodU,  MS* 

Chrfeo,  as  a  minstrel,  so  charms  the  Fairy  King 

with  the  music  of  his  harp,  that  he  promises  to  grant 

him  w-hatever  he  should  ask.  He  immediately  demands 

his  lost  Heurodis ;  and,  returning  safely  with  her  to 

Winchester,  resumes  his  authority;  a  catastrophe, 

less  pathetic  indeed,  but  more  pleasing,  than  that  of 

the  classical  story.    The  circumstances,  mentioned 

in  this  romantic  legend,  correspond  very  exactly  with 

popular  tradition.    Almost  all  the  writers  on  de- 

monology  mention,  as  a  received  opinion,  that  the 

power  of  the  demons  is  most  predominant  at  noon 

and  midnight.    The  entrance  to  the  Land  of  Faery 

is  placed  in  the  wilderness ;  a  circumstance  which 

coincides  with  a  passage  in  Lindsay's  Complaint  of 

the  Papingo : — 

**  Bot  sen  my  spreit  raon  from  ray  bodye  go^ 
1  recommend  it  to  the  Quene  of  Fary, 
Eternally  into  her  coort  to  tarry 
In  wilderness  amang  the  hoitis  hair.** 

LiHDSAT's  fVorhs,  IS92,  p.  933. 

Chaucer  also  agrees,  in  this  particular^  with  our 
romancer: — 

**  In  hii  sadel  he  clombe  anon, 
And  priked  over  stile  and  ston. 

An  Elfe  Qoene  for  to  espie ; 
TU  he  so  long  had  riden  and  gone 
That  he  found  in  a  privic  wone 

The  countree  of  FaSrie. 

"  Wherein  he  soughte  north  and  south. 
And  often  spired  with  his  mouth, 

Id  many  a  foreste  wiide ; 
For  in  I  hat  countree  nas  iher  non, 
That  to  him  dorst  ride  or  gon, 

NelUier  wife  ne  childe/' 

Rime  of  Sir  Thopas, 

y.  Other  two  causes,  deeply  affecting  the  supersti- 
tion of  which  we  treat,  remain  yet  to  be  noticed. 
The  first  is  derived  from  the  Christian  religion,  which 
admits  only  of  two  classes  of  spirits,  exclusive  of  the 
souls  of  men— Angels,  namely,  and  devils.  This 
doctrine  had  a  necessary  tendency  to  abolish  the  dis- 
tinction among  subordinate  spirits,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  superstition  of  the  Scandinavians. 
The  existence  of  the  Fairies  was  readily  admitted ; 
but  as  they  had  no  pretensions  to  the  angelic  charac- 
ter, they  were  deemed  to  be  of  infernal  origin.  The 
onion,  also,  which  had  been  formed  betwixt  the  elves 
and  the  Pagan  deities,  was  probably  of  disservice  to 
the  former ;  since  every  one  knows  that  the  whole 
synod  of  Olympus  were  accounted  demons. 

The  fulminations  of  the  churcli  were,  therefore, 


early  directed  against  those,  who  consulted  or  con- 
sorted with  the  Fairies ;  and,  according  to  the  inqui- 
sitorial logic,  the  innocuous  choristers  of  Oberon  and 
Titania  were,  without  remorse,  confounded  with  the 
sable  inhabitants  of  the  orthodox  Gehennim  ;,while 
the  rings,  which  marked  their  revels,  were  assimi- 
lated to  the  blasted  sward  on  which  the  witches  held 
their  infernal  sabbath. — Delbii  Disq,  Mag.  p.  179. 
This  transformation  early  took  place ;  for  among  the 
many  crimes  for  which  the  famous  Joan  of  Arc  was 
called  upon  to  answer,  it  was  not  the  least  heinous, 
that  she  had  frequented  the  Tree  and  Fountain,  near 
Dompr^,  which  formed  the  rendezvous  of  the  Fairies, 
and  bore  their  name ;  that  she  had  joined  in  the  fes- 
tive dance  with  the  elves,  who  haunted  this  charmed 
spot;  had  accepted  of  their  magical  bouquets,  and 
availed  herself  of  their  talismans,  for  the  deliverance 
of  her  country. — Vide  Ada  Judiciarii  contra  Johan- 
nam  d'Arceam,  vulgo  vocatam  Johanne  la  Pucelle. 

The  Reformation  swept  away  many  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  the  purifying  tor- 
rent remained  itself  somewhat  tinctured  by  the  su- 
perstitious impurities  of  the  soil  over  which  it  bad 
passed.  The  trials  of  sorcerers  and  witches,  which 
disgrace  our  criminal  records,  become  even  mote 
frequent,  after  the  Reformation  of  the  cliurdi ;  as  if 
human  credulity,  no  longer  amused  by  the  miracles 
of  Rome,  had  sought  for  food  in  the  traditionary  re- 
cords of  popular  superstition.  A  Judaical  observa- 
tion of  the  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament,  also  cha- 
racterised the  Presbyterian  reformers :  ^^  Thou  shall 
not  suffer  a  witch  to  livcy'  was  a  text,  which  at  once 
(as  they  conceived)  authorized  their  belief  in  sorcery* 
and  sanctioned  the  penalty  which  they  denounced 
against  it.  The  Fairies  were,  therefore,  in  no  better 
credit  after  the  Reformation  than  before,  being  still 
regarded  as  actual  demons,  or  something  very  little 
better.  A  famous  divine,  Doctor  Jasper  Brokeinan, 
teaches  us,  in  his  system  of  divinity,  '^  that  they  inha- 
bit in  those  places,  that  are  polluted  with  any  crying 
sin,  as  effusion  of  blood,  or  where  unbelief  or  super- 
stitione  have  gotten  the  upper  hand."— De«crtpa'on  of 
Feroe.  The  Fairies  being  on  such  bad  terms  with  the 
divines,  those  who  pretended  to  intercourse  with  them 
were  without  scruple  punished  as  sorcerers ;  and 
such  absurd  charges  are  frequently  stated  as  exagge- 
ration of  crimes,  in  themselves  sufficiently  heinous. 

Such  is  the  case  in  the  trial  of  the  noted  Major 
Weir,  and  his  sister ;  where  the  following  mummery 
interlards  a  criminal  indictment,  too  infamously  flagi- 
tious to  be  farther  detailed  :  '*  9th  April,  1670.  Jean 
Weir,  indicted  of  sorceries,  committed  by  her  when 
she  lived  and  kept  a  school  at  Dalkeith;  that  she 
took  employment  from  a  woman,  to  speak  in  her  be- 
half to  the  Queen  of  Fairii,  meaning  the  devil ;  and 
that  another  woman  gave  her  a  piece  of  a  tree,  or 
root,  the  next  day,  and  did  tell  her,  that  as  long  as 
she  kept  the  same,  she  should  be  able  to  do  what  she 
pleased ;  and  that  same  woman,  from  whom  she  got 
the  tree,  caused  her  spread  a  cloth  before  the  door, 
and  set  her  foot  upon  it,  and  to  repeat  thrice,  in  the 
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posture  finresatd,  these  words,  ^  Ail  ker  eroms  and 
losses  go  aiongst  the  doors/  which  was  truly  a  con- 
sulting with  the  devil  and  an  act  of  sorcery,  etc. 
That  after  the  spirit,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman,  who 
gave  her  the  piece  of  tree,  had  removed,  she,  ad- 
dressing hersdf  to  spinning,  and  having  spun  hut  a 
short  titne,  found  more  yarn  upon  the  pirn  than 
could  possibly  have  come  there  by  good  means."  '^ 
Books  of  Adjournal. 

Neither  was  the  Judgment  of  tlie  Criminal  Court  of 
Scotland  less  severe  against  another  familiar  of  the 
Fairies,  whose  supposed  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  Elfland  seems  to  have  constituted  the  sole 
crime  for  which  she  was  burned  alive.  Her  name 
was  Alison  Pearson,  and  she  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  noted  person*  In  a  bitter  satire  against  Adam- 
son,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  he  is  accused  of  con- 
sulting with  sorcerers,  particularly  with  this  very 
woman ;  and  an  account  is  given  of  her  travelling 
through  Breadalbane  in  the  company  of  the  Queen  of 
Faery,  and  of  her  descrying,  in  the  court  of  Elfland, 
many  persons,  who  had  been  supposed  at  rest  in  the 
peaceful  grave.*  Among  these  we  find  two  remarli- 
able  personages,  the  secretary,  young  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  and  one  of  the  old  Lairds  of  Buccieuch. 
The  cause  of  their  being  stationed  in  l^flaud  proba- 
bly arose  from  tihe  manner  of  their  decease ;  which, 
being  uncommon  and  violent,  caused  the  vulgar  to 
suppose  they  had  been  abstracted  by  the  Fairies. 
LethingtoD)  as  is  generally  supposed,  died  a  Roman 
death  during  his  imprisonnm^t  in  Leitb;  and  tlie 
Buccieuch,  whom  I  believe  to  be  here  meant,  was 
slain  ina nocturnal  scuffle  by  the  Kers,  hisfaereditary 
enemies.  Besides,  they  were  both  attached  to  the 
cause  of  Queen  Mary,  and  to  the  ancient  religion ; 
and  were  thence,  probably,  considered  as  more  im- 
mediately obnoxious  to  the  assaults  of  the  powers  of 
darkness.'  The  indictment  of  Alison  Pearson  no- 
tices her  intercourse  with  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, and  contains  some  particulars,  worthy  of  no- 
tice^ regarding  the  court  of  Elfland.    It  runs  thus  : 


— ''  28th  May,  1586.  Alison  Pearson,  in  Byrehill. 
convicted  of  witchcraft,  and  of  consulting  with  evil 
spirits,  in  the  form  of  one  Mr.  William  Sympsoone, 
her  cosin,  who  she  affirmed  was  a  gritt  scollar,  and 
doctor  of  medicine,  that  healed  her  of  her  diseases 
when  she  was  twelve  years  of  age ;  having  lost  the 
power  of  her  syde,  and  having  a  familiarlte  with  bin 
for  divers  years,  dealing  with  cliarms,  and  abuseing 
the  common  people  by  her  arts  of  witchcraft,  thir  dt-  : 
vers  yeares  by-past.  j 

*'  Item,  For  banting  and  repairing  with  the  gude  I 
neighbours,  and  Queene  of  Elfland,  thir  divers  years  | 
by-past,  as  she  had  confest ;  and  that  she  had  friends 
in  that  court, which  were  of  her  own  blude,  who  bad 
gude  acquaintance  of  the  Queen  of  Elfland,  wbidi 
might  have  helped  her ;  but  she  was  whiles  well,  and 
whiles  ill,  sometimes  with  them,  and  other  times  away 
frae  them ;  and  tliat  she  would  be  in  her  bed  hatle 
and  feire,  and  would  not  wytt  where  she  would  be  the 
moru ;  and  that  she  saw  not  the  Queene  this  seres 
years,  and  that  she  was  seven  years  ill  handled  in  the 
court  of  Elfland ;  that,  however,  she  had  gude  friends 
there,  and  that  it  was  the  gude  neighbours  that  healed 
her,  under  God ;  and  that  she  was  comeing  and  going 
to  St.  Andrews  to  haile  folkes  thir  many  years  past. 

^^  Item,  Convict  of  the  said  act  of  witchcraft,  in  as 
far  as  she  confest  that  the  said  Mr.  William  Symp- 
soune,  who  was  her  guidsir  sone,  borne  in  Stirleing, 
who  was  the  King's  smith,  who,  when  about  ei^t 
years  of  age,  was  taken  away  by  an  Egjrptian  into 
Sgypt ;  which  Egyptian  was  a  gyant,  where  he  re- 
mained twelve  years,  and  then  came  home. 

'^  Item,  That  she  being  in  Grange  Muir,  with  some 
other  folke,  she,  being  sick,  lay  downe ;  and,  when 
alone,  there  came  a  man  to  her^  clad  in  green,  wbt 
said  to  her,  if  she  would  be  faithful,  he  would  do 
her  good  ;  but  she,  being  feared,  cried  out,  but  nae- 
bodye  came  to  her ;  so  she  said,  if  he  came  in  God's 
name,  and  for  the  gude  of  her  saule,  it  was  well; 
but  he  gaid  away :  that  he  appeared  to  her  another 
time  like  a  lustie  man,  and  many  men  and  women 


>  It  Is  observed  ia  the  record,  that  Major  Weir,  a  man  of  the 
most  vicious  characler,  was  at  the  same  time  ambitious  orappearing 
eminently  godly ;  and  used  to  fVeqnent  the  beds  of  sick  persons,  to 
assist  Uiem  with  his  prayers.  On  mich  occaskms,  he  pot  to  his 
meoth  a  Jong  staff,  which  he  osaally  carried,  and  expressed  himself 
with  uncommon  energy  and  fluency,  of  which  he  was  utterly  inca- 
pable when  the  inspiring  rod  was  withdrawn.  This  circumstance, 
the  resuk,  probably,  of  a  trick  or  habft,  appearing  suspicions  to  the 
fudges*  the  staff  of  Uie  Sorcerer  was  burned  along  witti  bis  person. 
One  hundred  and  ttiirty  years  have  ebpsed  since  his  execuUon,  yet 
no  one  lias,  during  that  space,  ventured  to  inhabit  the  house  of  this 
celebrated  criminal.  1803.  [This  iiousc  is  engraved  as  a  frontis- 
piece to  Sirw.  Scott's  Letters  on  Demonotogy  and  Witdicnifl. 
1880.} 
s  ''  For  offbt  tlM  kirk  cvU  him  forbid, 

fle  sped  bim  soue,  and  gat  Ibe  Ihrid ; 

Ane  carting  of  the  Qaene  of  Pbarels, 

That  ewlll  whi  gfir  to  elpbyike  carets; 

Through  all  Brade  Abane  scho  bas  bene, 

Oo  borsbak  on  Hallow  ewtn ; 

And  ay  In  selklog  certayne  otghlk. 

As  Bcho  sayls  wilh  snr  ciUy  wychirs  : 

And  names  oat  nyboors  sex  or  sew  In, 

That  wo  belevlt  bad  bene  lu  betwin ; 


scbo  satd  scho  saw  Ihame  well!  aneogb. 
And  speclallle  gude  auld  Balcieach, 
The  secretar,  and  sondrle  nther : 
Ane  William  Sjmsone,  her  mother  brother. 
Whom  fra  scbo  has  resavit  a  bulke 
For  ony  herb  scho  likes  io  l«ke ; 
It  will  Instruct  bir  how  to  tak  it. 
In  saws  and  slllobs  bow  to  mak  It; 
Wilb  stones  that  nreiUe  malr  ean  dOe, 
m  lelch  craft,  where  scho  lays  tbem  toe; 
A  thowsaod  maladeis  scho  has  mendlt; 
Now  being  tane,  and  eppreheodlt, 
Scho  being  In  ihe  hiscbops  core. 
And  kepU  in  bis  cattle  sure, 
WiihonI  respect  or  worldiie  glamer. 
Be  pest  into  the  wlldna  chalmer.'* 

Seottuh  foent  of  IVI.  C  n<«ry,  Edin.  1801.  V.  IL  p.  391. 

3  Buccieuch  was  a  violent  enemy  to  the  Bngli^h,  by  whom  his 
lands  had  been  repeatedly  pluudered,  (See  Iiitrodvetion,  anU,)  and 
a  great  advocate  for  the  marrlsge  betwixt  Mary  and  ilie  Daaphii. 
4548.  According  to  John  KaoXy  he  had  recourae  even  to  tbfciis, 
in  urging  Uie  Parliament  to  agree  to  Uie  French  match.  **The 
Laird  of  Balcleuch/*  says  the  Reformer,  "  a  bloody  man,  wiik 
many  God's  woonds,  swore,  they  that  would  not  consent  abonlddo 
worse.- 
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with  him ;  that,  at  seeiog  him,  she  signed  herself  and 
prayed,  and  past  with  them,  and  saw  them  making 
merrie  with  pypes,  and  gude  cheir  and  wine,  and 
that  she  was  carried  with  them ;  and  that  when  she 
telted  any  of  these  things,  she  was  sairlie  tormentit 
by  them  ;  and  that  the  first  time  she  gaed  with  them, 
she  gat  a  sair  straike  frae  one  of  them,  which  took 
til  the  pausiie '  of  her  syde  frae  her,  and  left  ane  ill- 
fBir'd  mark  on  her  syde. 

^'  liem.  That  she  saw  the  gude  neighbours  make 
their  sawes*  with  panns  and  fyres,  and  that  they  ga- 
thered the  herbs  before  the  sun  was  up,  and  they  came 
Terie  fearful  sometimes  to  her,  and  flaide'  her  very 
sair,  which  made  her  cry,  and  threatened  they  would 
use  her  worse  than  before ;  and,  at  last,  they  took 
away  the  power  of  her  haile  syde  frae  her,  which 
made  her  lye  manie  weeks.    Sometimes  they  would 
come  and  sitt  by  her,  and  promise  all  that  she  should 
never  want,  if  she  would  be  faithful,  but  if  she  would 
speak  and  telle  of  them,  they  should  murther  her ; 
and  that  Mr.  William  Sympsoune  is  with  them,  who 
healed  her,  and  telt  her  all  things ;  that  he  is  a  young 
man  not  six  years  older  than  herself,  and  that  he  will 
appear  to  her  before  the  court  comes ;  that  he  told 
her  he  was  taken  away  by  them,  and  he  bid  her  sign 
herself  that  slie  be  not  taken  away,  for  the  teind  of 
them  are  tane  to  hell  everie  year. 

''  Keifi,  That  the  said  Mr.  William  told  her  what 
herhs  were  fit  to  cure  every  disease,  and  how  to  use 
them;  and  particularlie  tauld,  that  the  Bishop  of 
St  Andrews  laboured  under  sindrie  diseases,  sic  as 
tbe  ripples,  trembling,  fever,  flux,  etc.,  and  bade  her 
maiea  sawe,  and  anoint  several  parts  of  his  body 
therewith,  and  gave  directions  for  making  a  posset, 
which  she  made  and  gave  him." 

For  this  idle  story,  tbe  poor  woman  actually  suf- 
fered death.  Tet,  notwithstanding  the  fervent  ar- 
guments thus  liberally  used  by  the  orthodox,  the 
common  people,  though  they  dreaded  even  to  think 
or  speak  about  the  Fairies,  by  no  means  unanimously 
acqaiesced  in  the  doctrine  which  consigned  them  to 
eternal  perdition.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
call  them  the  *^  good  people,  and  say  they  live  in 
wilds  and  forests,  and  on  mountains,  and  shun  great 
cities,  because  of  the  wickedness  acted  tlierein  :  all 
the  houses  are  blessed  where  they  visit,  for  they  fly 
^.  A  person  would  be  thought  impudently  pro- 
fane, who  should  suffer  his  family  to  go  to  bed,  with- 
oat  first  having  set  a  tub,  or  pail,  full  of  clean  water, 
for  those  guests  to  bathe  themselves  in,  which  the 
natives  aver  they  constantly  do,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
eyes  of  the  family  are  closed,  wherever  they  vouch- 
safe to  come.'*— Waldbon*s  Workt^  p.  126.  There 
are  some  curious,  and  perhaps  anomalous  facts,  con- 
cerning tbe  history  of  Fairies,  in  a  sort  of  Cock-lane 
narrative,  contained  in  a  letter  from  Moses  Pitt  to 
Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  Lord  Bisliop  of  Gloucester, 
printed  at  London  in  1696,  and  preserved  in  Mor- 


gan's Phwnix  BritannieuM,  4t0,  liOodon,  178)« 
Anne  Jefferies  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Teath» 
in  tbe  county  of  Cornwall,  in  1636.  Being  the  daugb** 
tor  of  a  poor  man,  she  resided  as  servant  in  the 
house  of  the  narrator's  father,  and  waited  upon  the 
narrator  himself,  in  his  childhood.  As  she  was  knit^ 
ting  stockings  in  an  arbour  of  the  garden,  '^six  small 
people,  all  in  green  clothes,"  came  suddenly  over  the 
garden- wall ;  at  the  sight  of  whom,  being  much  fright' 
ened,  she  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  continued 
so  long  sick,  that  she  became  as  a  changeling,  and 
was  unable  to  walk.  During  her  sickness,  she  fre- 
quently exclaimed,  ^^  They  are  just  gone  out  of  the 
window  1  Do  you  not  see  them  ?  "  These  expres- 
sions, as  she  afterwards  declared,  related  to  their 
disappearing.  During  the  harvest,  when  every  one 
was  employed,  her  mistress  walked  out ;  and  dread- 
ing that  Anne,  who  was  extremely  weak  and  silly, 
might  injure  herself,  or  the  house,  by  the  fire,  with 
some  difficulty  persuaded  her  to  walk  in  the  orchard 
till  her  return.  She  accidentally  hurt  her  leg,  and 
at  her  return  Anne  cured  it,  by  stroking  it  with  her 
hand.  She  appeared  to  be  informed  of  every  parti- 
cular, and  asserted,  that  she  bad  this  information 
from  tlie  Fairies,  who  had  caused  the  misfortune. 
After  this,  she  performed  numerous  cures,  but  would 
never  receive  money  for  them.  From  harvest  time 
to  Christmas,  she  was  fed  by  the  Fairies,  and  eat  no 
other  victuals  but  theirs.  Tbe  narrator  affirms,  that 
lookmg  one  day  through  tbe  key-hole  of  the  door  of 
her  chamber,  he  saw  her  eating ;  and  that  she  gave 
him  a  piece  of  bread,  which  was  the  most  delicious 
he  ever  tasted.  Tbe  Fairies  always  appeared  to  her 
in  even  numbers;  never  less  than  two,  nor  more 
than  eight,  at  a  time.  She  had  always  sufficient  stock 
of  salves  and  medicines,  and  yet  neither  made  nor 
purchased  any ;  nor  did  she  ever  appear  to  be  in  want 
of  money.  She,  one  day,  gave  a  silver  cup,  contain- 
ing about  a  quart,  to  the  daughter  of  her  mistress,  a 
girl  about  four  years  old,  to  carry  to  her  mother,, 
who  refused  to  receive  it.  The  narrator  adds,  that 
he  had  seen  her  dancing  in  the  ordiard  among  the 
trees,  and  that  she  informed  him  she  was  then  dan- 
cing with  the  Fairies.  The  report  of  the  strange 
cures  which  she  performed,  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  both  ministers  and  magistrates.  The  minis- 
ters endeavoured  to  persuade  her,  that  the  Fairies  by 
which  she  was  haunted,  were  evil  spirits,  and  that 
she  was  under  the  delusion  of  the  devil.  After  they 
had  left  ber,  she  was  visited  by  the  Fairies,  while  in 
great  perplexity,  who  desired  her  to  cause  those  who 
termed  them  evil  spirits,  to  read  that  place  of  Scrip* 
ture,  Fivit  EpisUe  of  John,  chap.  iv.  t,— -Dearly  be^ 
loved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits, 
whether  they  are  of  God,  etc.  Though  Anne  Jefferies 
could  not  read,  she  produced  a  Bible  folded  down  at 
this  passage.  By  tlie  magistrates  she  was  confined 
three  months,  without  food,  in  Bodman  jail,  and  af« 
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terwards  for  some  time  in  the  bouse  of  Justice  Treg- 
eagle.  Before  the  constable  appeared  to  apprehend 
her,  she  was  visited  by  the  Fairies,  who  informed 
her  what  was  intended,  and  advised  her  to  go  with 
him.  When  this  account  was  given,  on  May  i ,  1696, 
she  was  still  alive ;  but  refused  to  relate  any  particu- 
lars of  her  connexion  with  the  Fairies,  or  the  occa- 
sion on  which  they  deserted  her,  lest  she  should  again 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  magistrates. 

Anne  Jefferies'  Fairies  were  not  altogether  sin- 
gular in  maintaining  their  good  character,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  received  opinion  of  the  church.  Aubrey 
and  Lilly,  unquestionably  judges  in  such  matters, 
had  high  opinion  of  these  beings,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  following  succint  and  businesslike  memo- 
randum of  a  ghost-seer.  '^  Anno  1670.  ISot  far  from 
Cirencester  was  an  apparition.  Being  demanded  whe- 
ther a  good  spirit  or  a  bad,  returned  no  answer,  but 
disappeared  with  a  curious  perfume,  and  most  melo- 
dious twang'  M.  W.  Lilly  believes  it  was  a  fairie. 
So  Propertius, 

*  Omnia  fioierat ;  teoues  secessit  in  auras, 
Hansit  odor,  possis  scire  Taisse  Deam !  * " 

AuBHEi's  Misceltanies,  p.  80. 

Webster  gives  an  account  of  a  person  who  cured 
diseases  by  means  of  a  white  powder.  ^^  To  this  I 
shall  only  add  thus  much,  that  the  man  was  accused 
for  invoking  and  calling  upon  evil  spirits,  and  was  a 
very  simple  and  illiterate  person  to  any  man's  judg- 
ment,  and  had  formerly  been  very  poor,  but  bad  gotten 
some  pretty  little  means  to  maintain  himself,  his  wife, 
and  diverse  small  children,  by  his  cures  done  with 
his  white  powder,  of  which  there  were  sufficient 
proofs ;  and  the  judge  asking  him  how  he  came  by 
the  powder,  he  told  a  story  to  this  effect :  That  one 
night,  before  day  was  gone,  as  he  was  going  home 
from  his  labour,  being  very  sad  and  full  of  heavy 
thoughts,  not  knowing  how  to  get  meat  and  drink 
for  his  wife  and  children,  he  met  a  fair  woman  in 
fine  clothes,  who  asked  him  why  he  was  so  sad,  and 
he  told  her  that  it  was  by  reason  of  his  poverty ;  to 
which  she  said,  that  if  he  would  follow  her  counsel, 
she  would  help  him  to  that  which  would  serve  to  get 
him  a  good  living ;  to  which  he  said  he  would  con- 
sent with  all  his  heart,  so  it  were  not  by  unlawful 
ways  :  She  told  him  that  it  should  not  be  by  any  such 
ways,  but  by  doing  good,  and  curing  of  sick  people; 
and  so  warning  him  strictly  to  meet  her  there  the 
next  night,  at  the  same  time,  she  departed  from  him, 
and  he  went  home.  And  the  next  night,  at  the  time 
appointed,  he  duly  waited,  and  she  (according  to  pro- 
mise) came,  and  told  him  that  it  was  well  that  he 
came  so  duly,  otherwise  he  had  missed  that  benefit 
that  she  intended  to  do  unto  him,  and  so  bade  him 
follow  her,  and  not  be  afraid.  Thereupon  she  led 
him  to  a  little  hill,  and  she  knocked  three  times,  and 


the  hill  opened,  and  they  went  in,  and  came  to  a  &ir 
hall,  wherein  was  a  Queen  sitting  in  great  state,  and 
many  people  about  her,  and  the  gentlewoman  that 
brought  him  presented  him  to  the  Queen,  and  she 
said  he  was  welcome,  and  bid  the  gentlewoman  give 
him  some  of  the  white  powder,  and  teach  him  how  to 
use  it,  which  she  did,  and  gave  him  a  little  wood  box 
full  of  the  white  powder,  and  bade  him  give  two  or 
three  grains  of  it  to  any  that  were  sick,  and  it  would 
heal  them ;  and  so  she  brought  him  forth  of  the  hill, 
and  so  they  parted.  And,  being  asked  by  the  judge, 
whether  the  place  within  the  hill,  which  he  called  a 
hall,  were  light  or  dark,  he  said,  indififerent,  as  it  is 
with  us  in  the  twilight ;  and  being  asked  how  he  got 
more  powder,  he  said,  when  he  wanted,  he  went  to 
that  hill,  and  knocked  three  times,  and  said  every 
time,  I  am  coming,  I  am  coming,  whereupon  it  opened, 
and  he,  going  in,  was  conducted  by  the  aforesaid  wo- 
man to  the  Queen,  and  so  had  more  powder  given 
him.  This  was  the  plain  and  simple  story  (however 
it  may  be  judged  of)  that  he  told  before  the  judge,  the 
whole  court,  and  the  jury  ;  and  there  being  to  proofs, 
but  what  cures  he  had  done  to  very  many,  the  jury 
did  acquit  him  :  and  I  remember  the  judge  said,  when 
all  the  evidence  was  heard,  that  if  he  were  to  assign 
his  punishment,  he  should  be  whipped  from  thence 
to  Fairy-hall ;  and  did  seem  to  judge  it  to  be  a  delu- 
sion, or  an  imposture." — Websteb's  Displaying  of 
Supposed  Witchcraft,  p.  301. 

A  rustic,  also,  whom  Jackson  taxed  with  magical 
practices,  about  1620,  obstinately  denied  that  the 
good  King  of  the  Fairies  had  any  connexion  with  the 
devil ;  and  some  of  the  Highland  seers,  even  in  our 
day,  have  boasted  of  their  intimacy  with  the  elves, 
as  an  innocent  and  advantageous  connexion.  One 
Macoan,  in  Appin,  the  last  person  eminently  gifted 
with  the  second  sight,  profbsed  to  my  learned  and 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre,  that  be 
owed  his  prophetic  visions  to  their  intervention. 

VL  There  remains  yet  another  cause  to  be  noticed, 
which  seems  to  have  induced  a  considerable  altera- 
tion into  the  popular  creed  of  England,  respecting  Fai- 
ries. Many  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  above 
all,  our  immortal  Shakspeare,  deserting  the  hackney- 
ed fictions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  soughtfor  machinery 
in  the  superstitions  of  their  native  country.  ^'  The 
fays,  which  nightly  dance  upon  the  wold,"  were  an 
interesting  subject,  and  the  creative  imagination  of 
the  bard,  improving  upon  the  vulgar  belief,  assigned 
to  them  many  of  those  fanciful  attributes  and  occupa- 
tions, which  posterity  have  since  associated  with  the 
name  of  Fairy.  In  such  employments,  as  raising 
the  drooping  flower,  and  arranging  the  disordered 
chamber,  the  Fairies  of  South  Britain  gradually  lost 
the  harsher  character  of  the  dwarfs,  or  elves.  Their 
choral  dances  were  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of 
the  merry  goblin  Puck,^  for  whose  freakish  pranks 


<  Bobin  Goodfellow,  or  Hobgoblin,  possesses  the  frolicsome  qua- 
liUes  of  Uie  French  Lulin,  For  his  fnU  character,  the  reader  Is 
referred  to  (he  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry.    The  proper  livery  of 


this  silvan  Momus  is  to  be  found  in  an  old  play.  **  Enter  Robia 
Goodfellow,  in  a  suit  of  leather,  close  to  his  body,  his  liands  and 
face  coloured  russet  colour,  wiUi  a  flail.  "^Gn'm  the  coiiier  of 
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they  exchaoged  tbeir  original  mischievous  propensi- 
ties. The  Fairies  of  Sbakspeare,  Drayton,  and  Men- 
nis,  therefore,  at  first  exquisite  fancy  portraits,  may 
be  considered  as  having  finally  operated  a  change  in 
the  original  wliicb  gave  them  birth.' 

While  the  fays  of  South  Britain  received  such  at- 
tractive and  poetical  embellishments,  those  of  Scot- 
land, who  possessed  no  such  advantage,  retained 
more  of  their  ancient  and  appropriate  character. 
Perhaps,   also,  the  persecution  which  these  silvan 
deities  underwent,  at  the  instance  of  the  stricter  Pres- 
byterian clergy,  had  its  usual  effect,  in  hardening 
their  dispositions,  or  at  least  in  rendering  them  more 
dreaded,  by  those  among  whom  they  dwelt.    The 
iace  of  the  tountry,  too,  might  have  some  effect ;  as 
we  should  naturally  attribute  a  less  malicious  dis- 
position, and  a  less  frightful  appearance,  to  the  fays 
who  glide  by  moonlight  through  the  oaks  of  Windsor, 
than  to  those  who  haunt  the  solitary  heaths  and  lofty 
mountains  of  the  North.  The  fact  at  least  is  certain; 
and  it  has  not  escaped  a  late  ingenious  traveller  that 
the  character  of  the  Scottish  Fairy  is  more  harsh  and 
terrific  than  tliat  which  is  ascribed  to  the  elves  of 
our  sister  kingdom.— See  Stoddabt's  View  of  Sce- 
nery and  Manners  in  ScoUand. 

Some  curious  particulars  concerning  the  Daoine 
Skit,  or  Men  of  Peace,  for  so  the  Highlanders  call 
Fairies,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  GaAHAiiB*s  '^  Sketches 
of  Picturesque  Scenery  on  the  Southern  Confines  of 
PerUiiMre."  They  are,  though  not  absolutely  male- 
Toleot,  believed  to  be  a  peevish,  repining,  and  en« 
vioos  race,  who  enjoy,  in  the  subterranean  recesses, 
a  kiad  of  shadowy  splendour.  The  Highlanders  are 
at  ail  times  unwilling  to  speak  of  them,  but  espe- 
daily  on  Friday,  when  their  influence  is  supposed  to 
be  particularly  extensive.  As  they  are  supposed  to 
be  invisibly  present,  they  are  at  all  times  to  be  spoken 
of  with  respect. 

The  Fairies  of  Scotland  are  represented  as  a  dimi- 
nutive race  of  beings,  of  a  mixed,  or  rather  dubious 
nature,  capricious  in  their  dispositions,  and  mischie- 
vous in  their  resentment.  They  inhabit  the  interior 
of  green  hills,  chiefly  those  of  a  conical  form,  in  Gaelic 
termed  Sighan,  on  which  they  lead  their  dances  by 
moonlight ;  impressing  upon  the  surface  the  marks 
of  circles,  which  sometimes  appear  yellow  and  blasted, 
sometimes  of  a  deep  green  hue ;  and  within  which  it 
is  dangerous  to  sleep,  or  to  be  found  after  sunset. 
The  removal  of  those  large  portions  of  turf,  which 
thunderbolts  sometimes  scoop  out  of  the  ground  with 
singular  regularity,  is  also  ascribed  to  their  agency. 


Cattle,  which  are  suddenly  seized  with  the  cramp,  or 
some  similar  disorder,  are  said  to  be  elf-shot ;  and 
the  approved  cure  is,  to  chafe  the  parts  affected  with 
a  blue  bonnet,  which,  it  may  be  readily  believed, 
often  restores  the  circulation.  Hie  triangular  flints, 
frequently  found  in  Scotland,  with  which  the  ancient 
inhabitants  probably  barbed  their  shafts,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  weapons  of  Fairy  resentment,  and 
are  termed  elf  arrow-heads.  The  rude  brazen  battle- 
axes  of  the  ancients,  commonly  called  eeUs,  are  also 
ascribed  to  their  manufacture.  But,  like  the  Gothic 
duergar,  their  skill  is  not  confined  to  the  fabrication 
of  arms ;  for  they  are  heard  sedulously  hanunering  in 
linns,  precipices,  and  rocky  or  cavernous  situations, 
where,  like  the  dwarfs  of  the  mines  mentioned  by 
Georg.  Agricoia,  they  busy  themselves  in  imitating 
the  actions  and  the  various  employments  of  men. 
The  Brook  of  Beaumont,  for  example,  which  passes, 
in  its  course,  by  numerous  linns  and  caverns,  is  no- 
torious for  being  haunted  by  the  Fairies ;  and  the 
perforated  and  rounded  stones  which  are  formed  by 
trituration  in  its  channel,  are  termed,  by  the  vulgar, 
fairy  cups  and  dishes.  A  beautiful  reason  is  assigned 
by  Fletcher  for  the  fays  frequenting  streams  and 
fountains  :  He  tells  us  of 

*'  A  Tirtooos  weU.  about  whose  flower;  banka 
The  nimble-footed  Fairies  dance  tbeir  roonda, 
By  ihe  pale  moonsbioe,  dipping  oftenlimes 
Their  stolen  children,  so  to  malce  them  ftee 
From  dying  flesh  and  duU  morUlity.** 

Faithful  Sheperdeu. 

It  is  sometimes  accounted  unlucky  to  pass  such 
jilaces,  without  performing  some  ceremony  to  avert 
the  displeasure  of  the  elves.  There  is,  upon  the  top 
of  Minchmuir,  a  mountain  in  Peebles-shire,  a  spring 
called  the  Cheese  Well,  because,  anciently,  those  who 
passed  that  way  were  wont  to  throw  into  it  a  piece 
of  cheese,  as  an  offering  to  the  Fairies,  to  whom  it 
was  consecrated. 

Like  the  feld  elfen  of  the  Saxons,  the  usual  dress 
of  the  Fairies  is  green ;  though  on  the  moors,  they 
have  been  sometimes  observed  in  heath-brown,  or  in 
weeds  dyed  with  the  stoneraw,  or  lichen.*  They 
often  ride  in  invisible  procession,  when  their  pre- 
sence is  discovered  by  the  shrill  ringing  of  their  bridles. 
On  these  occasions,  they  sometimes  borrow  mortal 
steeds ;  and  when  such  are  found  at  morning,  pant- 
ing and  fatigued  in  their  stalls,  with  their  manes  and 
tailsdishevelled  and  entangled,  the  grooms,  I  presume, 
often  find  this  a  convenient  excuse  for  their  situa- 


cnydom.  Act  4,  Scene  I.      At  other  limes,  however,  he  is  pre- 
sented in  Uie  yernal  livery  of  tiie  elves,  his  associates  x— 

**  Tim*  1  bafe  made 
tome  tpeecbM,  lir.  In  Tene.  which  ha? e  been  tpoke 
By  a  gnen  Mokin  Good/e^ov,  from  Cbeapdde  coudnll. 
To  my  falber's  comiMoy.'' 

Tk9  City  Match,  Act  I.  Scene  6. 

■  TbB  Fairyland  and  Fairies  of  Spenser  have  no  connexion  with 
popular  sopersttlion,  being  only  words  used  to  denote  a  Utopian 
B  o(  acUon,  and  imasinary  and  aUegorical  cbaraclers ;  and  Uie 


ttUe  of  the  **  Fairy  Queen  "  being  probably  suggested  by  Uie-elBa 
misU^ss  of  Chaucer's  Sir  Thopas,  The  stealing  of  the  Red  Cross 
Knight,  while  a  child,  is  Uie  only  Incident  in  the  poem  which  ap- 
proaches to  the  popular  character  of  Uie  Fairy  t— 

**  A  Palry  thee  anivecUng  reft : 

There  as  Uioa  »teplii  In  lender  swadling  band. 
And  her  base  elOu  brood  ibere  for  Ibee  led : 
Sacb  men  do  cbangelinga  caU,  so  changed  by  Fairies  tbeft." 

Book  I.  Ctmto  10. 

>  Hence  Uie  hero  of  ttie  baUad  U  termed  an  "  elfln  grey." 
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tion ;  as  the  conimoD  belief  of  the  elves  quafGng  the 
choicest  liquors  in  the  cellars  of  the  rich  (see  the 
story  of  Lord  Duffus,  below)  might  occasioaally  cloak 
the  delinquencies  of  an  unfaithful  butler. 

The  Fairies,  besides  their  equestrian  processions, 
are  addicted,  it  would  seem,  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  A  young  sailor,  travelling  by  night  from  Dou- 
glas, in  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  visit  his  sister  residing  in 
Kjrk  Meriugb,  heard  the  noise  of  horses,  the  holloa 
of  a  huntsman,  and  the  sound  of  a  horn.  Immediately 
afterwards,  thirteen  horsemen,  dressed  in  green,  and 
gallantly  mounted,  swept  past  him.  Jack  was  so 
much  delighted  with  the  sport,  that  be  followed 
them,  and  enjoyed  the  sound  of  the  horn  for  some 
miles ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  arrived  at  his  sister's 
house,  that  he  learned  the  danger  which  he  had  in- 
curred. I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  these  little 
personages  are  expert  jockeys,  and  scorn  to  ride  the 
little  Manks  ponies,  though  apparently  well  suited  to 
their  size.  The  exercise,  therefore,  falls  heavily  upon 
the  English  and  Irish  horses,  brought  into  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Mr.  Waldron  was  assured  by  a  gentleman 
of  Ballafletcher,  that  he  had  lost  three  or  four  capital 
hunters  by  these  nocturnal  excursions.— Waldron *s 
Works,  p.  132.  From  the  same  author  we  learn,  that 
the  Fairies  sometimes  take  more  legitimate  modes  of 
procuring  horses.  A  person  of  the  utmost  integrity 
informed  him,  that  having  occasion  to  sell  a  horse, 
he  was  accosted  among  the  mountains  by  a  little  gen- 
tleman plainly  dressed,  who  priced  his  horse,  cheap- 
ened him,  and,  after  some  chaffering,  finally  purchased 
him.  No  sooner  had  the  buyer  mounted,  and  paid 
the  price,  than  he  sunk  through  the  earth,  horse  and 
man,  to  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  the  seller;  who 
experienced,  however,  no  inconvenience  from  dealing 
with  so  extraordinary  a  purchaser.' — Ibid.  p.  135. 

It  is  hoped  the  reader  will  receive,  with  due  res- 
pect, these,  and  similar  stories,  told  by  Mr.  Waldron ; 
for  he  himself,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  informs 
us,  '^  as  to  circles  in  grass,  and  the  impression  of 
small  feet  among  the  snow,  I  cannot  deny  but  I  have 
seen  them  frequently,  and  once  thought  I  heard  a 
whistle,  as  though  in  my  ear,  when  nobody  that 
could  make  it  was  near  me."  In  this  passage  there 
is  a  curious  picture  of  the  contagious  ejects  of  a  su- 
perstitious atmosphere.  Waldron  had  lived  so  long 
among  the  Manks,  that  he  was  persuaded  to  believe 
their  legends. 

The  worthy  Captain  George  Burton  communicated 
to  Richard  Bovet,  gent.,  author  of  the  interesting 
work,  entitled  ^^  Paudaemonium,  or  the  Devil's 
Cloister  Opened,"  the  following  singular  account 
of  a  lad  called  the  Fairy  Boy  of  Leith,  who,  it 
seems,  acted  as  a  drummer  to  the  elves,  who  weekly 


held  rendezvous  in  the  Calton  Hill,  near  Edinburf^ 
*^  About  fifteen  years  since,  having  business  tiiat 
detained  me  for  some  time  at  Leith,  which  is  near 
Edinburgh,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  I  often  met 
some  of  my  acquaintance  at  a  certain  bouse  there, 
where  we  used  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  for  our  re- 
fection ;  the  woman  which  kept  the  house  was  of  ho- 
nest reputation  among  the  neighbours,  which  made 
me  give  the  more  attention  to  what  she  told  me  one 
day  about  a  fairy  boy,  (as  they  called  him)  who  lived 
about  that  town.    She  had  given  me  so  strange  an 
account  of  him,  that  I  desired  her  I  might  see  hin 
the  first  opportunity,  which  she  promised  ;  and  not 
long  after,  passing  that  way,  she  told  me  there  was 
the  fairy  boy,  but  a  little  before  I  came  by ;  and, 
casting  her  eye  into  the  street,  said.  Look  you,  sir, 
yonder  he  is  at  play  with  those  other  boys  ;  and  de- 
signing him  to  me,  I  went,  and,  by  smooth  words, 
and  a  piece  of  money,  got  him  to  come  into  the  house 
with  me ;  where  in  the  presence  of  divers  people,  I 
demanded  of  him  several  astrological  questions,  which 
he  answered  with  great  subtilty ;  and,  through  all 
his  discourse,  carried  it  with  a  cunning  much  above 
his  years,  which  seemed  not  to  exceed  ten  or  eleven. 
'^  He  seemed  to  make  a  motion  like  drumming  opoo 
the  table  with  his  fingers,  upon  which  I  asked  him. 
Whether  he  could  beat  a  drum  ?    To  which  be  replied. 
Yes,  sir,  as  well  as  any  man  in  Scotland ;  for  efery 
Thursday  night  I  beat  all  points  to  a  sort  of  people 
that  used  to  meet  under  yonder  hill,  (pointing  to  the 
great  hill  between  Edenborough  and  Leith.)    How, 
boy  ?  quoth  I,  What  company  have  you  there  ?    There 
are,  sir,  (said  he,)  a  great  company  both  of  men  and 
women,  and  they  are  entertained  with  many  sorts  of 
musick,  besides  my  drum  ;  they  have,  besides,  plenty 
of  variety  of  meats  and  wine,  and  many  times  we  are 
carried  into  France  or  Holland  in  a  night,  and  return 
again,  and  whilst  we  are  there,  we  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  the  country  doth  afford.    I  demanded  of  him 
how  they  got  under  that  hill  ?    To  which  he  replied, 
that  there  was  a  great  pair  of  gates  that  opened  to 
them,  though  they  were  invisible  to  others;  and  that 
within  there  were  brave  large  rooms,  as  well  accom^ 
modated  as  most  in  Scotland.— I  then  asked  him, 
how  I  should  know  what  he  said  to  be  true  ?    Upon 
which  he  told  me  he  would  read  my  fortune,  saying, 
I  should  have  two  wives,  and  that  he  saw  the  forms 
of  them  sitting  on  my  shoulders;  that  both  would  be 
very  handsome  women.    As  he  was  thus  speaking,  a 
woman  of  the  neighbourhood  coming  into  the  room, 
demanded  of  him.  What  her  fortune  should  be  ?    He 
told  her  that  she  had  two  bastards  before  she  was 
married,  which  put  her  in  such  a  rage,  that  she  desired 
not  to  hear  the  rest. 


>  [  *'  Under  each  of  these  six  heads  of  disserUrion,  a  namber  of 
onrions  out-of-the-way  relations  are  compiled  from  Uie  (brgotten 
repositories  of  fabulous  marvels.  Many  of  them  will  serve  for  the 
•lory  of  folnre  ballads,  aud  Ihe  decoration  of  yet  unwritten  me- 
trical romances.  They  constitute  Uie  elements  of  Brilidi  mytho- 
logy ;  and  <n  lAe  hands  of  a  Modem  Ooid,  may  be  shapeii  into  a 


wild  catalogne  of  metamorphoses.  Into  amusing  anecdotes  of  sor- 
cery, fableries  of  romance,  or  tales  of  wonder,  into  a  Thousand 
and  One  Nights'  Entertainment^  or  golden  legends  of  shudderin/^ 
astonishment.*'^  O-^iea^  Review,  Norember,  I80S.— There  is 
something  here  at  much  the  spUlt  of  prophecy  as  of  criUdam. 
—Ed.] 
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^*  The  woman  of  the  house  told  me  that  all  the 
people  in  Scotland  could  not  keep  him  from  the  ren- 
dezvous on  Thursday  night;  upon  which,  hy  promi- 
sing him  some  more  money,  I  got  a  promise  of  him 
to  meet  me  at  the  same  place,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Thursday  following,  and  so  dismist  him  at  that 
time.  The  b<^  came  again,  at  the  place  and  time  ap- 
pointed, and  I  had  prevailed  with  some  friends  to 
continue  with  me  (if  possible)  to  prevent  his^  moving 
that  night.  He  was  placed  between  us,  and  an- 
swered many  questions,  until,  about  eleven  of  the 
clock,  he  was  got  away  unperceived  by  the  company; 
but  I,  suddenly  missing  him,  hasted  to  the  door, 
and  took  bold  of  him,  and  so  returned  hipi  into  the 
same  room;  we  all  watched  him,  and,  of  a  sudden,  be 
was  again  got  out  of  doors;  I  followed  him  close,  and 
be  made  a  noise  in  the  street,  as  if  he  had  been  set 
upon ;  but  from  that  time  I  could  never  see  him. 
^*  Georgb  Burton.'* 

Pandigmonium,  or  the  Devil's  Cloister.  By  Richard 
Bovet,  Gent.  London.  1684,  p.  173. 

From  the  History  of  the  Irish  Bards,  by  Mr. 
Walker,  and  from  the  glossary  subjoined  to  the  lively 
and  ingenious  Tale  of  Castle  Rackrent,  we  learn,  that 
the  same  ideas  concerning  Fairies  are  current  among 
the  vulgar  in  that  country.  The  latter  authority 
mentions  their  inhabiting  the  ancient  tumuli,  called 
barrows,  and  their  abstracting  mortals.  They  are 
termed  ''the  good  people ; **  aud  when  an  eddy  of 
wind  raises  loose  dust  and  sand,  the  vulgar  believe 
that  it  announces  a  Fairy  procession,  and  bid  God 
speed  their  journey. 

The  Scottish  Fairies,  in  like  manner,  sometimes 
reside  in  subterranean  abodes,  in  the  vicinity  of  human 
habitations,  or,  according  to  the  popular  phrase,  under 
the  ^'door-stane,''  or  threshold;  in  which  situation, 
they  sometimes  establish  an  intercourse  with  men, 
by  borrowing  and  lending,  and  other  kindly  offices. 
In  this  capacity  they  are  termed  ''the  good  neigh- 
bours," '  from  supplying  privately  the  wants  of  their 
friends,  and  assisting  them  in  all  their  transactions, 
while  their  favours  are  concealed.  Of  this  the  tradi- 
tionary story  of  Sir  God^ey  Macculloch  forms  a  cu- 
rious example. 

As  this  Gallovidian  gentleman  was  taking  the  air 
on  horseback,  near  his  own  house,  he  was  suddenly 
accosted  by  a  little  old  man  arrayed  in  green,  and 
mounted  upon  a  white  palfrey.    After  mutual  salu- 1 


tation,  the  old  man  gave  Sir  Godfrey  to  understand, 
that  he  resided  under  his  habitation,  and  that  he  had 
great  reason  to  complain  of  the  direction  of  a  drain, 
or  common  sewer,  which  emptied  itself  directly  into 
his  chamber  of  dais.  *  Sir  Godfrey  Macculloch  was 
a  good  deal  startled  at  this  extraordinary  complaint ; 
but,  guessing  the  nature  of  the  being  he  had  to  deal 
with,  he  assured  the  old  man,  with  great  courtesy, 
that  the  direction  of  the  drain  should  be  altered ;  and 
caused  it  to  be  done  accordingly.  Many  years  after- 
ward. Sir  Godfrey  had  the  misfortune  to  kill,  in  a 
fray,  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  ap- 
prehended, tried,  and  condemned.'  The  scaffold, 
upon  which  his  head  was  to  be  struck  off,  was  erected 
on  the  Castle  hill  of  Edinburgli ;  but  hardly  had  ht 
reached  the  fatal  spot,  when  the  old  man  upon  his 
white  palfrey,  pressed  through  the  crowd,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.  Sir  Godfrey,  at  his  command, 
sprung  on  behind  him ;  the  ^'  good  neighbour  *'  spurred 
his  horse  down  the  steep  bank,  and  neither  he  nor  the 
criminal  was  ever  again  seen. 

The  most  formidable  attribute  of  the  elves,  was  the 
practice  of  carrying  away  and  exchanging  children, 
and  that  of  stealing  human  souls  from  their  bodies. 
'^  A  persuasion  prevails  among  the  ignorant,"  says 
the  author  of  a  MS.  history  of  Moray,  that  "  in  a  con- 
sumptive disease,  the  Fairies  steal  away  the  soul,  and 
put  the  soul  of  a  Fairy  in  the  room  of  it."  This  be- 
lief prevails  chiefly  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Scot- 
land, where  a  practice,  apparently  of  druidical  origin, 
is  used  to  avert  the  danger.  In  the  increase  of  the 
March  moon,  withes  of  oak  and  ivy  are  cut,  and 
twisted  into  wreaths  or  circles,  which  they  preserve 
till  next  March.  After  that  period,  when  persons  are 
consumptive,  or  children  hectic,  they  cause  them  to 
pass  thrice  through  these  circles.  In  other  cases  the 
cure  was  more  rough,  and  at  least  as  dangerous  as 
the  disease,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  ex- 
tract : — 

"There  is  one  thing  remarkable  in  this  parish  of 
Suddie,  (in  Inverness-shire,)  which  I  think  proper  to 
mention.  There  is  a  small  hill  N.  W.  from  the  church, 
conunonly  called  Therdy  Hill,  or  Hill  of  Therdie, 
as  some  term  it;  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  well, 
which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  view,  because  of  the  se- 
veral reports  concerning  it.  When  children  happen 
to  be  sick,  and  languish  long  in  their  malady,  so  that 
they  almost  turn  skeletons,  the  common  people  ima- 


*  Pertiaps  Uiis  epithet  Is  onlj  one  example,  among  many,  of  the 
extreme  chrHIty  which  the  Tnlgar  in  ScoUand  use  towards  spirits  of 
a  4M1I01U.  or  even  a  determined!  j  mlschierous,  natore.  The  arch- 
fieod  himself  is  often  disUnguished  by  Uie  softened  U  lie  of  the 
**  goodman."  Tlii»  epithet,  so  applied,  mast  sound  strange  to  a 
southern  ear ;  but,  as  the  phrase  bears  rarious  interpretations,  ac- 
cording to  the  places  where  U  b  used,  so,  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
the  goodman  of  such  a  place  signifles  the  tenant,  or  lire-renter,  in 
opposiUun  to  the  laird,  or  proprietor.  Hence,  the  deTil  Is  termed 
the  goodman,  or  tenant,  of  the  Infernal  regions.  In  the  book  of 
die  Universal  Kb>k,  f3tb  May,  1504,  menUon  U  made  of  **lhe 
horrible  soperstitonoe  usit  in  Garioch,  and  dyrers  parts  of  the 
coontrie^in  not  labooring  a  parcel  of  grouml  dedicated  to  the  devil, 
'  Uie  UUe  of  Uie  Guid-Man't  crofl,"   Lord  llailes  cooiJec- 


tured  this  to  have  been  the  temno*  adjoining  to  some  ancient  Pagan 
temple.  The  unavowed,  but  obvious,  purpose  of  this  practice,  was 
to  avert  the  destrucUve  rage  of  Satan  from  the  neighbouring  pos- 
sessions. It  required  Tarlous  fubninationi  of  the  General  Assem* 
biy  of  the  Kirk  to  abolish  a  practice  bordering  so  nearly  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Magi. 

>  The  best  chamber  was  thus  currently  denominated  In  Scotland, 
IW>m  the  French  dais,  sigoliying  that  part  of  the  ancient  halls  which 
was  derated  abore  the  rest,  and  covered  with  a  canopy.  The  turf- 
seats,  which  occupy  the  sunny  side  of  a  coUage  wail,  are  also  term* 
ed  the  dais. 

i  In  this  parUcnlar,  tradlUon  eoiocidet  with  the  real  fact;  the 
trial  took  place  in  4607. 
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gine  they  are  taken  away  (at  last  the  substance)  by 
spirits,  called  Fairies,  and  the  shadow  left  with  them ; 
80,  at  a  particular  season  in  summer,  they  leave  them 
all  night,  themselves  watching  at  a  distance,  near  this 
well,  and  this  they  imagine  will  either  end  or  mend 
them ;  they  say  many  more  do  recover  than  do  not. 
Tea,  an  honest  tenant  who  lives  hard  by  it,  and 
whom  I  had  the  curiosity  to  discourse  about  it,  told 
me  it  has  recovered  some,  who  were  about  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age,  and  to  his  certain  knowledge,  they 
bring  adult  persons  to  it;  for,  as  he  was  passing  one 
dark  night,  he  heard  groanings,  and,  coming  to  the 
well,  he  found  a  man,  who  had  been  long  sick, 
wrapped  in  a  plaid,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  move, 
a  stake  being  Oxed  in  the  earth,  with  a  rope,  or  tedder, 
that  was  about  the  plaid ;  he  had  no  sooner  inquired 
what  he  was,  but  he  conjured  him  to  loose  him,  and 
out  of  sympathy  he  was  pleased  to  slacken  that 
wherein  he  was,  as  I  may  so  speak,  swaddled ;  but,  if 
I  right  remember,  he  signified,  he  did  not  recover." 
— Account  of  the  Parish  of  Suddie,  apud  Macfar- 
lanb's  MSS. 

According  to  the  earlier  doctrine,  concerning  the 
original  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  power  of 
demons  over  infants  had  been  long  reckoned  consider- 
able, in  the  period  intervening  between  birth  and  bap- 
tism. During  this  period,  therefore,  children  were 
believed  to  be  particularly  liable  to  abstraction  by  the 
fairies,  and  mothers  chiefly  dreaded  the  substitution 
of  changelings  in  the  place  of  their  own  offspring. 
Various  monstrous  charms  existed  in  Scotland,  for 
procuring  the  restoration  of  a  child  which  had  been 
thus  stolen ;  but  the  most  efficacious  of  them  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  the  roasting  ;of  the  supposititious  child 
upon  the  live  embers,  when  it  was  believed  it  would 
vanish,  and  the  true  child  appear  in  the  place,  whence 
it  had  been  originally  abstracted. '  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  this  experiment  could  now  be  made  without 
the  animadversion  of  the  law.  Even  that  which  is 
prescribed  in  the  following  legend  is  rather  too  hazar- 
dous for  modern  use. 

*'*'  A  certain  woman  having  put  out  her  child  to 
nurse  in  the  country,  found,  when  she  came  to  take 
it  home,  that  its  form  was  so  much  altered  that  she 
scarce  knew  it;  nevertheless,  not  knowing  what  time 
might  do,  took  it  home  for  her  own.  But  when, 
after  some  years,  it  could  neither  speak  nor  go,  the 
poor  woman  was  fain  to  carry  it,  with  much  trouble, 
in  her  arms ;  and  one  day,  a  poor  man  coming  to  the 
door,  ^God  bless  you,  mistress,'  said  be,  'and  your 
poor  child ;  be  pleased  to  bestow  something  on  a  poor 
man.' — *  Ah !  this  child,'  replied  she,  Ms  the  cause  of 
all  my  sorrow,'  and  related  what  had  happened,  add- 
ing, moreover,  that  she  thought  it  changed,  and  none 
of  her  child.  The  old  man,  whom  years  had  rendered 
more  prudent  in  such  matters,  told  her,  to  find  out 


the  truth,  she  should  make  a  clear  fire,  sweep  the 
hearth  very  clean,  and  place  the  child  fast  in  bis  diair, 
that  he  might  not  fall,  before  it,  and  break  a  doz»i 
eggs,  and  place  the  four-and-twenty  half-shells  before 
it ;  then  go  out,  and  listen  at  the  door  :  for,  if  tbe 
child  spoke,  it  was  certainly  a  changeling;  aud  then 
she  should  carry  it  out,  and  leave  it  on  the  duughDI 
to  cry,  and  not  to  pity  it,  till  she  heard  its  voice  no 
more.  The  woman,  having  done  all  things  according 
to  these  words,  heard  the  child  say,  'Seven  years 
old  was  I  before  I  came  to  the  nurse,  and  four  years 
have  I  lived  since,  and  never  saw  so  many  milk  pans 
before.'  So  the  woman  took  it  up,  and  left  it  upon 
the  dunghill  to  cry,  and  not  to  be  pitied,  till  at  last 
she  thought  the  voice  went  up  into  the  air; and  com- 
ing, found  there  her  own  natural  and  well-favoured 
child." — Grose's  Provincial  Glossary,  quoted  from 
**  A  Pleasant  Treatise  on  Witchcraft." 

The  most  minute  and  authenticated  account  of  an 
exchanged  child  is  to  be  found  in  Waldron's  Isle  of 
Man,  a  book  from  which  I  have  derived  much  legeo- 
dary  information.  "I  was  prevailed  upon  myself,'" 
says  |hat  author,  '*  to  go  and  see  a  child,  who,  they 
told  me,  was  one  of  these  changelings,  and,  indeed, 
must  own,  was  not  a  little  surprised,  as  well  as 
shocked,  at  the  sight.  Nothing  under  heaven  could 
have  a  more  beautiful  face;  but  though  between  five 
and  six  years  old,  and  seemingly  healthy,  he  was  so 
far  from  being  able  to  walk  or  stand,  that  he  could 
not  so  much  as  move  any  one  joint ;  his  limbs  were 
vastly  long  for  his  age,  but  smaller  than  any  infant's 
of  six  months ;  his  complexion  was  perfectly  delicate, 
and  he  had  the  finest  hair  in  the  world.  He  never 
spoke  nor  cried,  ate  scarce  any  thing,  and  was  very 
seldom  seen  to  smile ;  but  if  any  one  called  him  a 
fairy-elf  he  would  frown,  and  fix  his  eyes  so  earnestly 
on  those  who  said  it,  as  if  he  would  look  them  through. 
His  mother,  or  at  least  his  supposed  mother,  being  very 
poor,  frequently  went  out  a  chareing,  and  left  him  a 
whole  day  together.  The  neighbours,  out  of  curiosity, 
have  often  looked  in  at  the  window,  to  see  how  he 
behaved  while  alone;  which,  whenever  they  did,  they 
were  sure  to  find  him  laughing,  and  in  the  utmost 
delight.  This  made  them  judge  that  tie  was  not  with- 
out company,  more  pleasing  to  him  than  any  mortals 
could  be ;  and  what  made  this  conjecture  seem  tbe 
more  reasonable,  was,  that  if  he  were  left  ever  so 
dirty,  the  woman,  at  her  return,  saw  him  with  a  clean 
face,  and  his  hair  combed  with  the  utmost  exactness 
and  nicety."— P.  128. 

Waldron  gives  another  account  of  a  poor  woman^ 
to  whose  offspring,  it  would  seem,  the  Fairies  bad 
taken  a  special  fancy.  A  few  nights  after  she  was 
delivered  of  her  first  child,  the  family  were  alarmed 
by  a  dreadful  cry  of  *'  Fire !  "  All  flew  to  the  door, 
while  the  mother  lay  trembling  in  bed,  unable  to 


s  Less  perilous  recipes  were  someUmes  lued.  The  editor  is 
possessed  of  a  small  relio»  termed  by  tradition  a  loadstone,  the  in- 
flnence  of  which  was  supposed  to  preserre  pregnant  women  from 
the  power  of  demons,  and  oUier  dangers  incidental  to  ttieir  situa- 


tion. It  has  been  carefblly  preserved  for  several  generations,  was 
often  pledged  for  considerable  snms  of  money,  and  nnilormlj  re« 
deemed  from  a  belief  in  its  efficacy. 
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protect  her  infant,  wbidi  was  snatched  from  the 
bed  by  an  invisible  hand.    Fortunately,  the  return  of 
the  gossips,  after  the  causeless  alarm,  disturbed  the 
Fairies,  who  dropped  the  child,  which  was  found 
sprawling  and  shrieking  upon  the  threshold.    At  the 
good  woman's  second  accouchement^  a  tumult  was 
heard  in  the  cowhouse,  which  drew  thither  the  whole 
assistants.    They  returned,  when  they  found  that  all 
'was  quiet  among  the  cattle,  and  lo!  the  second  child 
bad  been  carried  from  the  bed,  and  dropped  in  the 
middle  of  the  lane.    But,  upon  the  third  occurrence 
of  the  same  kind,  the  company  were  again  decoyed 
out  of  the  sick  woman^s  chamber  by  a  false  alarm, 
leaving  only  a  nurse,  who  was  detained  by  the  bonds 
of  sleep.    On  this  last  occasion,  the  mother  plainly 
saw  her  child  removed,  though  the  means  were  in- 
visible.   She  screamed  for  assistance  to  the  nurse ; 
but  the  old  lady  had  partaken  too  deeply  of  the  cor- 
dials which  circulate  upon  such  joyful  occasions,  to 
be  easily  awakened.    In  short,  the  child  was  this 
time  fairly  carried  off,  and  a  withered,  deformed 
creature  left  in  its  stead,  quite  naked,  with  the  clothes 
of  the  abstracted  infant,  rolled  in  a  bundle,  by  its 
side.    This  creature  lived  nine  years,  ate  nothing  but 
a  few  herbs,  and  neither  spoke,  stood,  walked,  nor 
performed  any  other  functions  of  mortality;  resem- 
bling, in  all  respects,  the  changeling  already  men- 
tioned.— Waldron's  Works,  ibid. 

But  the  power  of  the  Fairies  was  not  confined  to 
unchristened  children  alone ;  it  was  supposed  fre- 
quently to  be  extended  to  full-grown  persons,  espe- 
cf ally  such  as  in  an  unlucky  hour  were  devoted  to 
the  devil  by  ihe  execration  of  parents  and  of  masters;  * 
or  those  who  were  found  asleep  under  a  rock,  or  on 
a  green  hill,  belonging  to  the  Fairies,  after  sunset, 
or,  finally,  to  those  who  unwarily  joined  their  orgies. 
A  tradition  existed,  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
concerning  an  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  Duffus, 
who,  *' walking  abroad  in  the  fields,  near  to  his  own 
bouse,  was  suddenly  carried  away,  and  found  the 
next  day  at  Paris  in  the  French  king's  cellar,  with  a 
silver  cup  in  his  hand.  Being  brought  into  the  king's 
presence,  and  questioned  by  him  who  he  was,  and 
bow  he  came  thither,  he  told  his  name,  bis  country, 
and  the  place  of  his  residence;  and  that,  on  such  a 
day  of  the  month,  which  proved  to  be  the  day  imme- 
diately preceding,  being  in  the  fields,  he  heard  the 
noise  of  a  whirlwind,  and  of  voices,  crying,  *  Horse 
ttnd  Hallock  I '  (this  is  the  word  which  the  Fairies  are 
said  to  use  when  they  remove  from  any  place), 
whereupon  he  cried  ^  Horse  and  Haltock^  also,  and 
was  immediately  caught  up  and  transported  through 
the  air,  by  the  Fairies,  to  that  place,  where,  after  he 
bad  drunk  heartily,  be  fell  asleep,  and  before  he  woke, 
tbe  rest  of  the  company  were  gone,  and  had  left  him 


in  the  posture  wherein  he  was  found.  It  is  said  the 
King  gave  him  the  cup  which  was  found  in  his  hand, 
and  dismissed  him."  The  narrator  affirms,  ^^that 
the  cup  was  still  preserved,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Fairy  cup.''  He  adds,  that  Mr.  Steward,  tutor 
to  the  then  Lord  Dulfus,  had  informed  him,  that, 
"  when  a  boy  at  the  school  of  Forres,  he  and  his 
school-fellows  were  upon  a  time  whipping  their  tops 
in  the  churchyard,  before  the  door  of  the  churdi, 
when,  though  the  day  was  calm,  they  heard  a  noise 
of  a  wind,  and  at  some  distance  saw  the  small  dust 
begin  to  rise  and  turn  round,  which  motion  conti- 
nued advancing  till  it  came  to  the  place  where  they 
were,  whereupon  they  began  to  bless  themselves ;  but 
one  of  their  number  being,  it  seems,  a  little  more 
bold  and  confident  than  bis  companions,  said  ^  Horse 
and  Hallock  wilh  my  lop'  and  immediately  they  all 
saw  the  top  lifted  up  from  the  ground,  but  could  not 
see  which  way  it  was  carried,  by  reason  of  a  cloud 
of  dust  which  was  raised  at  the  same  time.  They 
sought  for  the  top  all  about  the  place  where  it  was 
taken  up,  but  in  vain;  and  it  was  found  afterwards 
in  the  churchyard,  on  the  other  side  of  the  church." 
— This  puerile  legend  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  a 
learned  gentleman  in  Scotland,  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  dated 
15th  March,  1695,  published  in  Aubbey's  Miscella- 
nies, p.  158. 

^Notwithstanding  the  special  example  of  Lord  Duf- 
fus,  and  of  the  top,  it  is  the  common  opinion,  that 
persons,  falling  under  the  power  of  the  Fairies,  were 
only  allowed  to  revisit  the  haunts  of  men,  after  seven 
years  bad  expired.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  more, 
they  again  disappeared,  after  which  they  were  seldom 
seen  among  mortals.  The  accounts  they  gave  of  their 
sitaation  differ  in  some  particulars.  Sometimes  they 
were  represented  as  leading  a  life  of  constant  rest- 
lessness, and  wandering  by  moonlight.  According 
to  others,  they  inhabited  a  pleasant  region,  where, 
however,  their  situation  was  rendered  horrible,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  one  or  more  individuals  to  the  devil 
every  seventh  year.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned 
in  Alison  Pearson's  indictment,  and  in  the  Tale  of 
the  Young  Tamlane,  where  it  is  termed,  '^  tbe  paying 
the  kane  to  hell,"  or,  according  to  some  recita- 
tions, ''the  teind,"  or  tenth.  This  is  the  popular 
reason  assigned  for  the  desire  of  the  Fairies  to  ab- 
stract young  children,  as  substitutes  for  themselves 
in  this  dreadful  tribute.  Concerning  the  mode  of 
winning,  or  recovering,  persons  abstracted  by  the 
Fairies,  tradition  differs ;  but  the  popular  opinion, 
contrary  to  what  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
tale,  supposes,  that  tbe  recovery  must  be  effected 
within  a  year  and  a  day,  to  be  held  legal  in  tlie  Fairy 
court.  This  feat,  which  was  reckoned  an  enterprise 
of  equal  difficulty  and  danger,  could  only  be  accom- 


■  This  idea  Ib  not  peculhir  to  Um  GoUiio  tribes,  hot  extendi  to 
Iboie  of  Slavic  ori^  ToolLe  ( aisfrp  of  Russia,  vol.  I.  p.  100) 
relalai,  Ibat  Ibe  BiMsian  poasanti  beitere  ttie  Docttirnat  demon 
Kikimoro  to  have  been  a  child,  whom  Uie  devil  stole  oat  of  the 
womb  of  its  mother,  because  she  bad  cursed  it.    They  also  assert. 


that  if  an  execration  against  a  child  be  spoken  in  an  erll  hour,  Iho 
child  is  carried  off  by  the  devil.  The  beings,  so  stolen,  are  nei iher 
fiends  nor  men ;  they  are  invisible,  and  afraid  of  ihe  cross  and  holy 
water;  but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  in  llieir  nature  and  dispositions 
they  rcsembie  mankind,  whom  they  love,  and  rarely  injure. 
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plished  on  Hallowe'en,  at  the  great  annual  procession 
of  the  Fairy  court.'  Of  this  procession  the  follow- 
ing description  is  found  in  Montgomery's  Flyting 
against  Polwart,  apud  Watson's  collection  of  Scots 
Poems,  1790,  Part  III.  p.  12. 

"la  the  hinder  end  of  harvest,  on  All>hallowe'eD, 

When  oar  good  neighbours  dois  ride,  if  I  read  right. 
Some  buclilcd  on  a  bunewand.  and  some  on  a  bean. 

Ay  trottand  in  troupt  from  the  twiligtit; 
Some  sajdied  a  she-ape,  alt  graUied  into  green, 

Some  Iiobland  on  a  hemp-stallt,  hovand  to  the  hight ; 
The  King  of  Pharie  and  bis  court,  with  (he  Elf  Queen, 

Witli  many  elKsh  inciibnt  was  ridand  that  night. 
There  an  elf  on  an  ape,  an  ursel  begat, 

Into  a  pot  by  Pomatliornc ; 
That  bratchart  in  a  busse  was  bom ; 

They  fand  a  monster  on  the  mom, 
War  faced  nor  a  cat.** 

The  catastrophe  of  Tamlane  terminated  more  suc- 
cessfully than  that  of  other  attempts,  which  tradition 
still  records.  The  wife  of  a  farmer  in  Lothian  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  Fairies,  and,  during  the  year 
of  probation,  repeatedly  appeared  on  Sunday,  in  the 
midst  of  her  children,  combing  their  hair.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  she  was  accosted  by  her  husband ; 
when  she  related  to  him  the  unfortunate  event  which 
had  separated  them,  instructed  him  by  what  means 
he  might  win  her,  and  exhorted  him  to  exert  all  bis 
courage,  since  her  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  de- 
pended on  the  success  of  his  attempt.  The  farmer,  who 
ardently  loved  his  wife,  set  out  on  Hallowe'en,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  a  plot  of  furze,  waited  impatiently  for 
the  procession  of  the  Fairies.  At  the  ringing  of  the 
Fairy  bridles,  and  the  wild  unearthly  sound  which 
accompanied  the  cavalcade,  his  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  suffered  the  ghostly  train  to  pass  by  without  in- 
terruption. When  the  last  had  rode  past,  the  whole 
troop  vanished,  with  loud  shouts  of  laughter  and  exul- 
tation; among  which  he  plainly  discovered  the  voice 
of  his  wife,  lamenting  that  he  had  lost  her  for  ever. 

A  similar,  but  real  incident,  took  place  at  the  town 
of  North  Berwick,  within  the  memory  of  man.  The 
wife  of  a  man  above  the  lowest  class  of  society,  being 
left  alone  in  the  house  a  few  days  after  delivery,  was 
attacked  and  carried  off  by  one  of  those  convulsion- 
fits,  incident  to  her  situation.  Upon  the  return  of 
the  family,  who  had  been  engaged  in  haymaking,  or 
harvest,  they  found  the  corpse  much  disGgnred.  This 


circumstance,  the  natural  consequence  of  her  diseaie, 
led  some  of  the  spectators  to  think  that  she  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  Fairies,  and  that  the  body  before 
them  was  some  elOn  deception.    The  husband,  pro- 
bably, paid  little  attention  to  this  opinion  at  the  time. 
The  body  was  interred,  and  after  a  decent  time  bad 
elapsed,  finding  his  domestic  affairs  absolutely  re- 
quired female  superintendence,  the  widower  paid  his 
addresses  to  a  young  woman  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  recollection,  however,  of  bis  fonner  wife,  whom 
he  had  tenderly  loved,  haunted  his  slumbers ;  and, 
one  morning,  he  came  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
in  the  utmost  dismay,  declaring  that  she  bad  ap- 
peared to  him  the  preceding  night,  informed  him  that 
she  was  a  captive  in  Fairy  Land,  and  conjured  hira 
to  attempt  her  deliverance.    She  direct^  bim  to 
bring  the  minister  and  certain  other  persons,  whom 
she  named,  to  her  grave  at  midnight.     Her  body 
was  then  to  be  dug  up,  and  certain  prayers  recited  ; 
after  which  the  corpse  was  to  become  animated,  and 
fly  from  them.    One  of  the  assistants,  the  swiftest 
runner  in  the  par^h,  was  to  pursue  the  body ;  and, 
if  he  was  able  to  seize  it,  before  it  had  thrice  en- 
circled the  church,  the  rest  were  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  detain  it,  in  spite  of  the  struggles  it 
should  use,  and  the  variotis  shapes  into  which  it 
might  be  transformed.    The  redemption  of  the  ab- 
stracted person  was  then  to  become  complete.    Tbe 
minister,  a  sensible  man,  argued  with  his  parishioner 
upon  the  indecency  and  absurdity  of  what  was  pro- 
posed, and  dismissed  him.    Next  Sunday,  the  banns 
being  for  the  first  time  proclaimed  betwixt  the  wi- 
dower and  his  new  bride,  his  former  wife,  very  na- 
turally, took  the  opportunity  of  tbe  following  night 
to  make  him  another  visit,  yet  more  terrific  than  the 
former.    She  upbraided  him  with  his  incredulity,  his 
fickleness,  and  his  want  of  affection;  and  to  con- 
vince him  that  her  appearance  was  no  aerial  illusion, 
she  gave  suck,  in  his  presence,  to  her  youngest  child. 
The  man,  under  the  greatest  horror  of  mind,  had 
again  recourse  to  the  pastor;  and  his  ghostly  coun- 
sellor fell  upon  an  admirable  expedient  to  console 
him.    This  was  nothing  less  than  dispensing  with 
the  formal  solemnity  ot  banns,  and  marrying  him, 
without  an  hour's  delay,  to  tbe  young  woman  to 
whom  he  was  affianced ;  after  which  no  spectre  again 
disturbed  his  repose.' 


>  see  the  inimitable  poem  of  ffallowe*en^ 

**  Upon  that  night,  when  Fairies  light 
On  Caflsllls  Downan  dance ; 
Or  o'er  the  leas.  In  splendid  hiase. 
On  stately  coursers  prance,"  etc.— Bubits. 

s  To  these  I  have  now  to  add  the  following  instance  of  redemp- 
tion firom  Fairy  Land.  Tbe  legend  is  printed  firom  a  broadside 
sUll  popular  in  Ireland  :-^ 

"  Near  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  in  ScoUand.  lired  James  Camp- 
bell»  who  had  one  daughter,  named  Mary,  who  was  married  to 
John  Nelson,  a  young  man  of  that  neighbourhood.  Shortly  after 
their  marriage,  they  being  a  young  couple,  they  went  to  lite  in 
the  town  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  followed  his  trade,  beingagold- 
•raiUi :  they  lived  loting  and  agreeable  together  until  the  time  of 
her  lying-in,  when  there  wu  female  aUeodants  prepared  suitable 


to  her  situation ;  when  near  the  boor  of  twelve  at  night  they  were 
alarmed  with  a  dreadful  noise,  at  which  of  a  sudden  the  candles 
went  out,  which  drove  the  attendants  in  the  utmost  coofbsioa; 
soon  as  the  women  regained  their  half-lost  senses,  they  called  in 
their  neighbours^  who,  after  striking  up  lights,  and  looking  to- 
wards the  lying-in  woman,  found  her  a  corpse,  which  caused 
great  confusion  in  (he  family.  There  was  no  grief  could  exceed 
that  of  her  husband,  who.  next  morning,  prepared  ornaments  fbr 
her  funeral;  people  of  all  sects  came  to  her  wake,  amoogit 
others  came  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodd,  who.  at  first  sight  of  the  corpse, 
said.  It's  not  Uie  body  of  any  Christian,  but  Uiat  Mrs.  Nelson  was 
taken  away  by  the  Fairies,  and  what  they  took  for  her  was  only 
some  substance  left  in  her  place.  He  was  not  believed,  so  be  rc- 
hised  attending  her  funeral;  they  kepi  ber  in  the  IbUowing night, 
and  Uie  next  day  she  was  interred. 
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Haying  concluded  these  general  observations  upon 
the  Fairy  superstition,  which,  although  minute,  may 
not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  altogether  uninteresting,  I 
pr(K;eed  to  the  more  particular  illustrations,  relating 
to  The  Tale  of  (he  Young  Tamlane, 

The  following  ballad,  still  popular  in  Ettrick  Fo- 
rest,  \i^here  the  scene  is  laid,  is  certainly  of  much 
greater  antiquity  than  its  phraseology,  gradually  mo- 
dernized as  transmitted  by  tradition,  would  seem  to 
denote.  The  Tale  of  the  Young  Tamlane  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Complaynl  of  Scotland ;  and  the  air,  to 
which  it  was  chanted,  seems  to  have  been  accommo- 
dated to  a  particular  dance ;  for  the  dance  of  Thorn 
of  Lynn,  another  variation  of  Thomalin,  likewise  oc- 
cors  in  the  same  performance.  Like  every  popular 
subject,  it  seems  to  have  been  frequently  parodied ; 
and  a  burlesque  ballad,  b^inning. 


**  Tom  o*  the  Linn  was  t  Scotsman  bom,'* 

is  Still  well  known. 

In  a  medley,  contained  in  a  curious  and  ancient 
MS.  cantus,  penes  J.  G.  Dalyell,  Esq.  there  is  an  al- 
lusion to  our  ballad : 

*'Sing  yoiing  Tbomlln.  be  merry,  be  merry,  and  twice  so  merry.** 

In  Scottish  Songs,  1774,  a  part  of  the  original  tale 
was  published  under  the  title  of  Kerton  Ha  ;  a  cor- 
ruption of  Carterhaugh;  and,  in  the  same  collection, 
there  is  a  fragment,  containing  two  or  three  addi- 
tional verses,  beginning, 

**  I'll  wager,  ril  wager,  1*11  wager  with  you,**  etc. 

In  Johnston's  Musical  Museum,  a  more  complete 
copy  occurs,  under  the  title  of  Tom  Linn,  which. 


**Her  bii»b.iDd,  one  erenlog  after  sunset,  being  riding  In  his 

own  field,  beard  a  roost  pleasanl  concert  of  music,  and  soon  after 

espied  a  woman  coming  towards  him  drest  in  white ;  she  being 

veiled,  he  coold  not  obsenre  her  face,  yet  he  rode  near  her,  and 

asked  her  f  ery  friendly  who  she  was  that  chose  to  walk  alone  so 

late  la  the  erening?  at  which  she  unTeilcd  her  face,  and  borst 

into  tears,  saying,  I  am  not  permitted  to  tell  you  who  I  am.    He 

knowing  her  U>  Ims  his  wife,  asked  her,  in  the  name  of  God,  what 

disturbed  tier,  or  occasioned  her  lo  appear  at  Uiat  hour?    She  said 

ber  appearing  at  any  hour  was  of  no  consequence ;  for  though  you 

beltere  me  to  be  dead  and  buried.  1  am  not,  but  was  taken  away 

by  the  Fairies  the  night  of  my  delivery ;  you  only  buried  a  piece 

of  wood  in  my  place;  I  can  be  recovered  if  you  take  proper 

means;  as  for  my  child,  it  has  three  Dimes  to  attend  it,  but  1  fear 

it  cannot  be  brmglit  home ;  the  greatest  dependence  I  have  on 

any  person  Is  my  brother  Robert,  who  Is  a  captain  of  a  merchant 

ship,  and  will  be  home  in  ten  days  hence.    Her  husband  asked 

ber  what  means  be  should  take  to  win  her?    She  told  him  he 

should  find  a  letter  the  Sunday  morning  following,  on  Uie  desk  in 

his  own  room,  directed  to  her  brother,  wherein  there  would  be 

directkma  for  winning  ber.    Since  my  being  taken  from  you  I 

have  had  the  attendance  of  a  queen  or  empress,  and  if  you  look 

over  my  right  shoulder  you  will  see  several  of  my  compataious ; 

he  then  did  as  she  desired,  when,  at  a  small  distance,  he  saw  a 

king  and  queen  sitting,  be»ide  a  moat,  on  a  throne,  in  splendour. 

**She  then  desired  him  to  look  right  and  left,  which  he  did.  and 
obaerved  other  kings  on  each  side  of  the  king  and  queen,  well 
guarded.  He  said,  I  fear  it  is  an  impossililUty  to  win  you  from 
SDcti  a  place.  No.  saya  she,  were  my  brother  Robert  here  in  your 
place,  he  would  bring  me  home ;  but  let  it  not  encourage  you  to 
attempt  the  like,  for  that  would  occasion  the  loss  of  me  for  ever; 
there  is  now  severe  punishment  threatened  to  me  for  speaking  lo 
you :  bat,  to  prevent  that,  do  you  ride  up  to  the  moat,  where  (sup- 
pose you  will  see  no  person)  all  you  now  see  will  be  near  you, 
and  do  you  threaten  to  bum  all  the  old  thorns  and  brambles  that 
is  round  the  moat,  if  you  do  not  get  a  firm  promiae  that  I  shall  get 
no  punishment ;  I  shall  be  forgiven ;  which  he  promised.  She  then 
4fisappeared,  and  he  loat  sight  of  all  be  had  seen;  he  then  rode 
very  resohitely  np  to  the  moat,  and  went  round  It,  vowing  he 
woald  bam  all  about  it  if  he  would  not  get  a  promise  that  his  wife 
stioold  get  no  hurt.  ▲  voice  desired  him  to  cast  away  a  book  was 
In  hia  pocket,  and  then  demand  hto  request;  he  answered  he 
would  Dol  part  his  book,  bat  grant  his  request,  or  Ihey  should 
find  the  effect  of  his  rage.  The  voice  answered,  that  upon  honour 
she  sboald  be  forgave  her  fault,  but  for  him  to  suffer  no  prejudice 
to  come  to  the  moat,  wlUch  he  promised  to  fkilfil,  at  wMch  he 
heard  most  pleasant  music.  He  then  returned  home,  and  sent 
for  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dodd,  and  related  to  him  what  he  had  seen; 
Mr.  Dodd  staid  with  him  till  Sunday  morning  following,  when,  u 
Mr.  Ifelaon  looked  on  the  desk  In  his  room,  he  espied  a  letter, 
which  he  took  op,  it  being  directed  to  her  brother,  who  In  a  few 
days  came  home;  on  his  receiTtaig  the  letter  he  opened  it, 
wherein  he  found  Um  foUowhig  t— 


**  *■  Deir  Brotbek,— My  husband  can  relate  to  you  my  present 
circumstances.  1  request  that  you  will  (the  first  night  after  you 
see  Ihls)  come  to  the  moat  where  I  parted  my  husl>and  :  let  no- 
thing daunt  you,  but  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  moat  al  the  hour 
of  twelve  al  night,  and  call  me,  when  1,  with  several  others,  wUI 
surround  you ;  I  shall  have  on  the  whitest  dress  of  any  in  com- 
pany, then  take  hold  of  me,  and  do  not  forsake  me;  all  Ihe  fright- 
ful methods  ibey  shall  use  let  it  not  surprise  you,  but  keep  your 
hold,  suppose  they  continue  till  cock-crow,  when  they  shall  va- 
nish all  of  a  sudden,  and  I  thall  be  safe,  when  1  will  return  home 
and  live  wiih  my  husband.  If  you  succeed  In  your  attempt,  you 
will  gain  applause  from  all  your  friends  ^nd  have  the  blessing  of 
your  ever-loving  and  affectionate  sister, 

'MirvNblsoh.' 

''No  sooner  had  he  read  the  letter  Uian  lie  vowed  to  win  hia 
sister  and  her  child,  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  he  returned  to  hia 
ship,  and  related  to  his  sailors  the  consequence  of  Ihe  letter;  he 
delayed  till  ten  at  night,  when  his  loyal  sailors  offered  to  go  with 
him,  which  he  refuaed,  thinking  It  best  to  go  alone.  As  he  left  his 
ship  a  frightful  lion  came  roaring  towards  him ;  he  drew  his  sword 
and  struck  al  (he  Uon,  which  he  observed  was  of  no  substance,  it 
being  only  the  appearance  of  one,  to  terrify  him  in  his  attempt  <  It 
only  encouraged  him.  so  that  he  proceeded  to  the  moat,  in  the 
centreof  which  he  observed  a  white  handkerchief  spread;  on  whieli 
he  was  surrounded  wilb  a  number  of  women,  the  cries  of  whom 
were  the  most  frighifol  he  ever  heard ;  his  sister  being  in  the 
whitest  dress  of  any  round  him.  he  seized  her  by  the  rif^ht  band, 
and  said.  With  the  help  of  God,  I  will  preserve  you  trom  all  in- 
fernal imps;  when  of  a  sudden,  tlie  moat  seemed  lo  be  on  fire 
round  him.  He  likewise  beard  the  most  dreadful  Ihnnder  could 
be  imagined ;  frightful  birds  and  beasts  seemed  to  make  towards 
him  out  of  the  fire,  which  he  knew  was  not  real ;  nothing  daunted 
his  courage ;  lie  kept  hold  of  bis  sister  for  the  space  of  an  honr  and 
three  quarters,  when  the  cocks  began  to  crow ;  then  the  fire  disap> 
peared,  and  all  the  frightful  imps  vanished.  He  held  her  in  hia 
arms,  and  fell  on  his  knees,  and  gave  God  thanks  for  his  proceed- 
ings that  night;  he  believing  her  clothing  to  be  light,  he  pot  hia 
outside  coat  on  her  t  she  then  embraced  him,  uying,  she  was  now 
safe,  as  he  put  any  of  bis  clothing  on  her;  he  then  brought  ber 
home  to  her  husband,  which  occasioned  great  rejoicing.  Her 
husband  and  he  began  to  conclude  to  destroy  the  moat  in  revenge 
of  the  child  they  had  away,  when  instantly  they  heard  a  Toice> 
which  said,  you  shall  have  your  son  ufe,  and  well,  on  coodltton 
that  yoa  will  not  till  the  ground  within  three  perches  of  the  moat, 
nor  damage  bushes  or  brambles  round  that  place,  which  they 
agreed  to,  when,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  child  was  left  on  his  mo- 
tlier's  knee,  which  caused  them  to  kneel  and  return  thanlia  to  God.  . 

**The  circumstance  of  this  terrifying  affair  wu  occasioned  by 
leaving  Mrs.  Nelson,  the  night  of  her  lying-in,  in  the  care  of 
women  who  were  mostly  inloxtcated  with  liquor.  It  Is  requested 
both  sexes  will  take  notice  of  the  above,  and  not  leave  women  to 
distress,  bat  with  people  who  at  such  times  mind  thdr  duty  to 
God.*' 
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with  some  alterations,  was  reprinted  in  the  Tales  of 
Wonder, 

The  present  edition  is  the  most  perfect  which  has 
yet  appeared ;  being  prepared  from  a  collation  of  the 
printed  copies  with  a  very  accurate  one  in  Glenrid- 
deFs  MSS.  and  with  several  recitals  from  tradition. 
Some  verses  are  omitted  in  this  edition,  being  ascer- 
tained to  belong  to  a  separate  ballad,  which  will  be 
found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work.  In  one  re- 
cital only,  the  well-known  fragment  of  the  Wee,  wee 
Man,  was  introduced,  in  the  same  measure  with  the 
rest  of  the  poem.  It  was  retained  in  the  first  edi- 
tion, but  is  now  omitted ;  as  the  Editor  has  been  fa- 
voured, by  the  learned  Mr.  Ritson,  with  a  copy  of 
the  original  poem,  of  which  it  is  a  detached  frag- 
ment. The  Editor  has  been  enabled  to  add  several 
verses  of  beauty  and  interest  to  this  edition  of  Tarn- 
lane,  in  consequence  of  a  copy  obtained  from  a  gen- 
tleman residing  near  Langholm,  which  is  said  to  be 
very  ancient,  though  the  diction  is  somewhat  of  a 
modern  cast.  The  manners  of  the  Fairies  are  de- 
tailed at  considerable  length,  and  in  poetry  of  no 
common  merit. 

Carterhaugh  is  a  plain,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Et- 
trick  and  Yarrow  in  Selkirkshire,  about  a  mile  above 
Selkirk,  and  two  miles  below  ISewark  Castle;  *  a  ro- 
mantic ruin,  which  overhangs  the  Yarrow,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  habitation  of  our  heroine's 
father,  though  others  place  his  residence  in  the  tower 
of  Oakwood.  The  peasants  point  out,  upon  the 
plain,  those  electrical  rings,  which  vulgar  credulity 
supposes  to  be  traces  of  the  Fairy  revels.  Here, 
they  say,  were  placed  the  stands  of  milk,  and  of  wa- 
ter, in  which  Tatnlane  was  dipped,  in  order  to  effect 
the  disenchantment;  and  upon  these  spots,  according 
to  (heir  mode  of  expressing  themselves,  the  grass  will 
never  grow.  Miles  Cross,  (perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Mary's  Cross,)  where  fair  Janet  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  Fairy  train,  is  said  to  have  stood  near  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch's  seat  of  Bowhill,  about  half  a 
mile  from  Carterhaugh.  In  no  part  of  Scotland,  in- 
deed, has  the  belief  in  Fairies  maintained  its  ground 
with  more  pertinacity  than  in  Selkirkshire.  The 
most  sceptical  among  the  lower  ranks  only  venture 
to  assert,  that  their  appearances,  and  mischievous 
exploits,  have  ceased,  or  at  least  become  infrequent, 
since  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  diffused  in  its  pu- 
rity. One  of  their  frolics  is  said  to  have  happened 
late  in  the  last  century.  The  victim  of  elfin  sport 
was  a  poor  man,  who,  being  employed  in  pulling 


heather  upon  Peatlaw,  a  hill  not  far  from  Carter- 
haugh, had  tired  of  his  labour,  and  laid  him  dowa  to 
sleep  upon  a  Fairy  ring.  When  he  awakened,  be 
was  amazed  to  find  himself  in  the  nudst  of  a  fiopa- 
lous  city,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  means  of  his 
transportation,  he  was  an  utter  stranger.  His  coat 
was  left  upon  the  Peatlaw;  and  his  bonnet,  which 
had  fallen  off  in  the  course  of  his  aerial  joumev, 
was  afterwards  found  hanging  upon  the  steeple  of  the 
church  of  Lanark.  The  distress  of  the  poor  man 
was,  in  some  degree,  relieved,  by  meeting  a  carrier 
whom  he  had  formerly  known,  and  who  conducted 
him  back  to  Selkirk,  by  a  slower  conveyance  than 
had  whirled  him  to  Glasgow. — ^That  he  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  the  Fairies  was  implicitly  believed  by  aJJ 
who  did  not  reflect,  that  a  man  may  have  private 
reasons  for  leaving  his  own  country,  and  for  dis- 
guising his  having  intentionally  done  so.* 


TIIE  YOUNG  TAMLANE. 

"01  forbid  ye,  maidens,  a'. 
That  wear  gowd  on  your  hair, 

To  come  or  gae  by  Carterhaugh, 
For  young  Tamlane  is  there. 

"  There's  nane  that  gaes  by  Carterhaugh, 

But  maun  leave  him  a  wad,^ 
Either  gowd  rings  or  green  mantles, 

Or  else  their  maidenheid. 

"Now  gowd  rings  ye  may  buy,  maidens^ 

Green  mantles  ye  may  spin ; 
But,  gin  ye  lose  your  maidenheid. 

Yell  ne'er  get  that  agen." — 

But  up  then  spak  her,  fair  Janet, 

The  fairest  o'  a'  her  kin ; 
"IMl  cum  and  gang  to  Carterhaugh, 

And  ask  nae  leave  o*  him." — 

Janet  has  kilted  her  green  kirtle,4 

A  little  abune  her  knee; 
And  she  has  braided  her  yellow  hair, 

A  little  abune  her  bree. 

And  when  she  came  to  Carterhaugh, 

She  gaed  beside  the  well; 
And  there  she  fand  his  steed  standing, 

But  away  was  himsell. 

She  hadna  pu'd  a  red  red  rose, 
A  rose  but  barely  three ; 


>  [  Se€  notet  to  the  Last  Minstrel.    Canto  I.] 

•  ['*  We  noiice,  with  particular  approbaUon,  a  discoarse  In  the 
idvoiume,  on  the  Fairies  of  Popular  supersiitton,  in  which  the 
author  takes  a  much  wider  ran/^  than  was  to  have  been  expected 
from  a  collector  of  Border  Ballads ;  and  evinces  an  eileot  of  read- 
ing and  sagacity  of  conjecture,  which  have  never  before  been  ap- 
plied to  this  subject.  We  recommend  Ihto  treaUse.  as  by  Car  Uie 
moat  learned,  rational,  and  entertaining,  that  has  yet  been  made 
public  upon  the  suttJectof  Uiese  superstiUons.*'— C^iiit.  Bet,  No,  //. 

*«  Though  we  cannot  entirely  approve  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Mr.  Scott's  planiB  *the  NUntirelsy/  yet  the  fidelity,  taste*  and 


learning,  which  he  has  manif&^ted  in  the  execnUon  of  it,  induce  nt 
to  cherish  tiie  hope  that  he  will  employ  his  pen  on  more  impor- 
tant and  useful  subjects.  Even  from  his  present  labours,  in- 
deed, ttie  curious  inquirer  may  derire  some  ingenious  and  eoter- 
tainioginformaUonon  several  points  connected  with  the  antiquiUes 
and  history  ol  Great  Britain.  Prefixed  to  The  roung  Tamlane 
is  an  acute  and  philosophical  dissertaUon  on  the  Fairies  of  Po- 
pular Superstition^"  etc^Monthly  aeoiew,  September,  f  SOS.] 

3  frad— Pledge. 

4  The  ladies  are  always  represented,  in  Doobar's  Poema,  wiUi 
green  mantlei  and  yeUow  iuk.^MoUtand  Poema,  vol.  i.  p.  U. 
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Till  up  and  starts  a  wee  wee  man, 
At  lady  Janet*s  knee. 

Says—"  Why  pu'  ye  the  rose,  Janet  ? 

What  gars  ye  break  the  tree  ? 
Or  why  come  ye  to  Carterhaugby 

Withouten  leave  o'  me?  " — 

Says — "Carterhaugh  it  is  mine  ain; 

My  daddiegaveit  me; 
I'll  come  and  gang  to  Carterhaugh, 

And  ask  nae  leave  o*  thee." 

He*s  ta*en  her  by  the  milk-white  band, 

Among  the  leaves  sae  green ; 
And  what  they  did,  I  cannot  tell— 

The  green  leaves  were  between. 

He's  ta'en  her  by  the  milk-white  band, 
Among  the  roses  red ; 

And  what  they  did,  I  cannot  say- 
She  ne'er  return'd  a  maid. 

When  she  cam  to  her  father's  ha'. 

She  looked  pale  and  wan ; 
They  thought  she'd  dreed  some  sair  sickness. 

Or  been  with  some  leman.' 

She  didna  conib  her  yellow  hair, 

Nor  make  meikle  o'  her  head ; 
And  ilka  thing  that  lady  took, 

Was  like  to  be  her  deid.' 

It's  four  and  twenty  ladies  fair 

Were  playing  at  the  ba' ; 
Janet,  the  wightest  of  them  anes, 

Was  faintest  o'  them  a*. 

Four  and  twenty  ladies  fair 

Were  playing  at  the  chess ; 
And  out  there  came  the  fair  Janet, 

As  green  as  any  grass. 

Out  and  spak  an  auld  grey-headed  knight 

Lay  o'er  the  castle  wa* — 
^*  And  ever,  alas !  for  thee,  Janet, 

But  we'll  be  blamed  a' !  "— 

*^  Now  baud  your  tongue,  ye  auld  grey  knight ! 

And  an  ill  deid  may  ye  die. 
Father  my  bairn  on  whom  I  will, 

I'll  father  nane  on  thee."— 

Out  then  spak  her  father  dear, 

And  be  spak  meik  and  mild— 
*'  And  ever,  alas !  my  sweet  Janet, 

I  fear  ye  gae  with  child."— 

^'  And  if  I  be  with  child,  father, 

Mysell  maun  bear  the  blame ; 
There's  ne'er  a  knight  about  your  ha' 

Shall  hae  the  bairnie's  name. 


**  And  if  I  be  with  child,  father. 
Twill  prove  a  wondrous  birth ; 

For  weel  I  swear  I'm  not  wi'  bairn 
To  any  man  on  earth. 

"  If  my  love  were  an  earthly  knight, 

As  he's  an  elfin  grey, 
I  wadna  gie  my  ain  true  love 

For  nae  lord  that  ye  hae." — 

She  prink'd  bersell  and  prinn'd  bersell. 
By  the  ae  light  of  the  moon, 

And  she's  away  to  Carterhaugh, 
To  speak  wi'  young  Tamlane. 

And  when  she  cam  to  Carterhaugh, 

She  gaed  beside  the  well ; 
And  there  she  saw  the  steed  standing, 

But  away  was  himsell. 

She  hadna  pu'd  a  double  rose, 

A  rose  but  only  twae, 
When  up  and  started  young  Tamlane, 

Says — "  Lady,  thou  pu's  nae  mae ! 

"  Why  pu'  ye  the  rose,  Janet, 

Within  this  garden  grene, 
And  a'  to  kill  the  bonny  babe, 

That  we  got  us  between? " — 

'^  The  truth  ye'll  tell  to  me,  Tamlane : 

A  word  ye  mauna  lie ; 
Gin  e'er  ye  was  in  haly  chapel, 

Or  sained'  in  Christentie?"— 

♦*  The  truth  I'll  tell  to  thee,  Janet, 

A  word  I  winna  lie ; 
A  knight  me  got,  and  a  lady  me  bore, 

As  well  as  they  did  thee. 

*'  Randolph,  Earl  Murray,  was  my  sire, 
Dunbar,  Earl  March,  is  thine ;  ^ 

We  loved  when  we  were  children  small. 
Which  yet  you  well  may  mind. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy  just  turn'd  of  nine. 

My  uncle  sent  for  me. 
To  hunt,  and  hawk,  and  ride  with  him, 

And  keep  him  companie. 

"  There  came  a  wind  out  of  the  north, 

A  sharp  wind  and  a  snell ; 
And  a  deep  sleep  came  over  me, 
And  firae  my  horse  I  fell. 

"  llie  Queen  of  Fairies  keppit  me, 

In  yon  green  hill  to  dwell : 
And  I'm  a  fairy,  lyth  and  limb ; 

Fair  ladye,  view  me  well. 

^^  But  we,  that  live  in  Fairy-land, 
No  sickness  know,  nor  pain ; 


«  Leman^hower,  •  p«<<i— Death. 

»  Sained-^HalUmeA-iSfgnedmWh  ttie  Cross ?— Ed.] 
4  BoUi  Ihew  mighty  chiefs  were  connected  wiUi  Bttrick  Forest 
JBd  its  Tlcioity.    Their  memonr,  therefore,  Uyed  in  the  traditions 
of  iht  eoamtrj.   Randolpb,  Earl  ofManray,  Um  renowned  ne- 


phew of  Robert  Bmce,  had  a  eastle  at  Ha*  Guards,  hi  Annandale, 
and  another  in  Peebles-shire,  on  Uie  borders  of  the  forest,  the 
site  of  which  is  sUli  calied  RandaU's  Wails.  Patrick  of  Donbar, 
Barl  of  March,  is  said,  by  Henry  Uie  Minstrel,  to  have  retreated  to 
Ettrieit  Forest,  after  being  defeated  by  wallaoe. 
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I  quit  my  body  when  I  will, 
And  take  to  it  again. 

I  quit  my  body  when  I  please, 

Or  unto  it  repair ; 
We  can  inhabit,  at  our  ease, 

In  either  earth  or  air. 

'^  Our  shapes  and  size  we  can  convert 

To  either  large  or  small ; 
An  okl  nut-sheirs  the  same  to  us 

As  is  the  lofty  ball. 

"  We  sleep  in  rose-buds  soft  and  sweet, 

We  revel  in  the  stream ; 
We  wanton  lightly  on  the  wind, 

Or  glide  on  a  sunbeam. 

^'  And  all  our  wants  are  well  supplied 
From  every  rich  man's  store, 

Who  thankless  sins  the  gifts  he  gets, 
And  vainly  grasps  for  more.' 

*'  Then  would  I  never  tire,  Janet, 

In  EIGsh  land  to  dwell; 
But  aye,  at  every  seven  years. 

They  pay  the  teind  to  hell ; 
And  I  am  sae  fat  and  fair  of  flesh, 

I  fear  t'will  be  mysell. 

^'  This  night  is  Hallowe'en,  Janet, 

The  morn  is  Hallowday ; 
And,  gin  ye  dare  your  true  love  win. 

Ye  hae  nae  time  to  stay. 

The  night  it  is  good  Hallowe'en, 

When  fairy  folk  will  ride ; 
And  they  that  wad  their  true-love  win. 

At  Miles  Cross  they  maun  bide." — 

^'  But  bow  shall  I  thee  ken,  Tamlane  ? 

Or  how  shall  I  thee  knaw, 
Amang  so  many  unearthly  knights, 

The  like  I  never  saw  ?"— 

^'  The  first  company  that  passes  by. 

Say  na,  and  let  them  gae ; 
The  next  company  that  passes  by, 

Sae  na,  and  do  right  sae ; 
The  third  company  that  passes  by. 

Then  I'll  be  ane  o*  thae. 


'^  First  let  pass  the  black,  Janet, 
And  syne  let  pass  the  brown ;. 

But  grip  ye  to  the  milk-white  steed, 
And  pu*  the  rider  down. 

^'  For  I  ride  on  the  milk-white  steed. 
And  aye  nearest  the  town ; 

Because  I  was  a  christened  knight, 
They  gave  me  that  renown. 

**  My  right  hand  will  be  gloved,  Janet, 

My  left  hand  will  be  bare ; 
And  these  the  tokens  I  gie  thee, 

Nae  doubt  I  will  be  there. 

*'  They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  a  snake ; 
But  had  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass,    , 

Gin  ye  wad  buy  me  maik.* 

'^  They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms*  Janet, 

An  adder  and  an  ask ; 
They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  bale'  that  burns  fast. 

They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  red-hot  gad  o'  aim ; 
But  had  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass, 

For  I'll  do  you  no  harm. 

^'  First  dip  me  in  a  stand  o'  milk. 
And  then  in  a  stand  o'  water ; 

But  had  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass — 
I'll  be  your  bairn's  father. 

'^  And,  next,  they'll  shape  me  in  your 

A  tod,  but  and  an  eel ; 
But  had  me  fast,  nor  let  me  gang. 

As  you  do  love  me  weel. 

^^  They'll  shape  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  dove,  but  and  a  swan ; 
•And,  last,  they'll  shape  me  in  your  arms 

A  mother-naked  man : 
Cast  your  green  mantle  ovjer  me— 

I'll  be  myself  again." — 

Gloomy,  gloomy,  was  the  night, 

And  eiry  ♦  was  the  way, 
As  fair  Janet,  in  her  green  mantle, 

To  Miles  Cross  she  did  gae. 


*  To  sin  our  gtfU  or  mercies,  means,  angratefnUy  to  hold  them 
in  slight  eateem.  The  idea,  ihat  ttie  poeseaslocis  of  the  wicked  are 
most  oboozions  to  the  depredations  of  erU  spirits,  may  be  illustra- 
ted by  the  following  tale  of  a  BuUery  Sjpirit^  eitracted  from 
Thomas  Heywood  i— 

*'An  ancient  and  tirtnqas  monk  came  to  rlsit  his  nephew,  an 
innkeeper,  and,  after  other  dlseoarse,  hiqaired  into  his  eircnmstan- 
oes.  Mine  host  confessed,  that,  althongh  he  practised  aU  Uie  nn- 
conscionabie  tricks  of  his  trade,  he  was  still  miserably  poor.  The 
monk  shook  his  head,  and  asked  to  see  his  battery,  or  larder.  As 
they  looked  into  it,  he  rendered  visible  to  ttie  astonished  host  an  im- 
mense goblin,  whose  pannch.  and  whole  appearance,  bespoke  his 
being  gorged  wHh  food,  and  who,  net erUieiess,  was  gormandizing 
at  the  innkeeper's  expense,  emptying  whole  shelres  of  food,  and 
washing  it  down  with  enUre  hogsheads  of  iiqnor.  *  To  Uie  depre> 
dalion  of  this  Tisitor  will  thy  Yiands  be  exposed,*  qnolb  Uie  uncle, 
until  ttion  shalt  abandon  flrand  and  Mse  reckooliigs.*    The  monk 


returned  in  a  year.  The  host  haying  turned  o?er  a  new  Ictf,  a' 
giyen  Christtan  measure  to  his  costomers,  was  now  a  UiriTlni  ■*• 
When  they  again  Inspected  the  larder,  they  saw  the  same  spirit,  bsl 
wofolly  reduced  hi  size,  and  in  yain  altempling  to  retch  at  tkeh< 
plates  and  bottles  which  stood  around  him ;  starving,  in  siiort,K^ 
Tantalus,  in  Uie  midst  of  plenty.*^  Honest  Beywood  soaii  up  ^ 
tale  thus:— 

*'  In  thU  discoorse.  far ::« It  wt  shooM  msaa 
Splrllf  by  meat  are  tatted  made,  or  lean; 
Tet  certain  'Ut,  by  God's  permittlon,  they 
May,  oTer  Roods  extorted,  bear  like  sway. 


AH  each  as  study  trend,  and  practise  erU, 
Do  only  slanre  tbenaelTes  lo  plume  Ibe  dtril.** 

BierarehH  of  Me  Bfutd  AmgtU^  p.  Cn. 

«  jroik— A  Match ;  a  Companion.^)  so/e— A  figot. 

4  Eilry— Prodoclng  soperstitions  dread. 
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The  heavens  were  black,  the  night  wai  dark 

And  dreary  was  the  place; 
But  Janet  stood,  with  eager  wish, 

Her  lover  to  embrace. 

Betwixt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one, 

A  north  wind  tore  the  bent ; 
And  straight  she  heard  strange  elritcb  sounds 

Upon  that  wind  which  went. 

About  the  dead  hour  o'  the  night, 

She  heard  the  bridles  ring ; 
And  Janet  was  as  glad  o'  that 

As  any  earthly  thing. 

Their  oaten  pipes  blew  wondrous  shrill, 

The  hemlock  small  blew  clear; 
And  louder  notes  from  hemlock  large, 

And  bog-reed,  struck  the  ear; 
Bet  solemn  sounds,  or  sober  thoughts. 

The  Fairies  cannot  bear. 

They  sing,  inspired  with  love  and  joy, 

IJke  skylarks  in  the  air : 
Of  solid  sense,  or  thought  that*s  grave, 

TouMI  find  no  traces  there. 

Fair  Janet  stood,  with  mind  unmoved. 

The  dreary  heath  upon ; 
And  louder,  louder  wax'd  the  sound. 

As  they  came  riding  on. 

WUI  o'  Wisp  before  tliem  went, 

Sent  forth  a  twinkling  light ; 
And  soon  she  saw  the  Fairy  bands 

All  riding  in  her  sight. 

And  first  gaed  by  the  black  black  steed, 

And  then  gaed  by  the  brown ; 
Bat  fiist  she  gript  the  milk-white  steed, 

And  pu'd  the  rider  down. 

She  puMhim  frae  the  milk-white  steed, 

And  loot  the  bridle  fa' ; 
And  up  there  raise  an  erlish  *  cry— 

"He's  won  among  us  a'!"— 

They  shaped  him  in  fair  Janet's  arms, 
And  esk,*  but  and  an  adder: 

She  held  him  fast  in  every  shape- 
To  be  her  bairn's  father. 

They  shaped  him  in  her  arms  at  last, 

A  mother-naked  man : 
She  wrapt  him  in  her  green  mantle. 

And  sae  her  true  love  wan  I 

Up  then  spake  the  Queen  o'  Fairies; 

Out  o'  a  bush  o'  broom— 
"She  that  has borrow'd  young  Tamlane, 

Has  gotten  a  stately  groom."— 

Up  then  spake  the  Queen  o'  Fairies, 
Out  o'  a  bush  o'  rye— 


"She's  ta'en  awa  the  bonniest  knight 
In  a'  my  cumpanie. 

"  But  had  I  kenn'd,  Tamlane,"  she  says, 
"  A  lady  wad  borrow'd  thee— 

I  wad  ta'en  out  thy  twa  grey  een, 
Put  in  twa  een  o'  tree. 

"  Had  I  but  keqn'd,  Tamlane,"  she  says, 
"  Before  ye  came  frae  hame — 

I  wad  ta'en  out  your  heart  o'  flesh. 
Put  in  a  heart  o'  stane. 

"Had  I  but  had  the  wit  yestreen 

That  I  hae  coft  3  the  day — 
I'd  paid  my  kane  ^  seven  times  to  bell 

Ere  you'd  been  won  away !" 


ERLINTON. 

RBTBK  BfrOEV  POBLMIB^. 

This  ballad  is  published  from  the  collation  of  two 
copies,  obtained  from  recitation.  It  seems  to  be  the 
rude  original,  or  perhaps  a  corrupt  and  imperfect 
copy,  of  The  Child  ofElle,  a  beautiful  legendary  tale, 
published  in  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry.  It  is 
singular  that  this  charming  ballad  should  have  been 
translated,  or  imitated,  by  the  celebrated  Burger, 
without  acknowledgment  of  the  English  original. 
As  The  Child  of  EUe  avowedly  leceived  corrections, 
we  may  ascribe  its  greatest  beauties  to  the  poetical 
taste  of  the  ingenious  editor.  They  are  in  the  true 
style  of  Gothic  embellishment.  Vfe  may  compare, 
for  example,  the  following  beautiful  verse,  with  the 
same  idea  in  an  old  romance  : — 

<*  The  baron  stroked  hit  dark-browo  cheek, 

And  turned  his  face  aside, 
To  wipe  away  the  starting  tear, 

Be  proudly  aU-ove  to  hkle  1  "—cAiM  of  £//& 

The  heathen  Soldan,  or  Amiral,  when  about  to  slay 
two  lovers,  relents  in  a  similar  manner : — 

**  Weeping,  he  turned  his  beued  awai, 
And  ids  swerde  Iiit  fell  to  grounde." 

Fiorice  and  Blauneheflour. 


Erlinton  had  a  fair  daughter, 
I  wat  he  weird  her  In  a  great  sin,' 

For  he  has  built  a  bigly  bower, 
An'  a'  to  put  tliat  lady  in. 

An'  he  has  warn'd  her  sisters  six, 
An'  sae  has  he  her  brethren  se'en, 

Outher  to  watch  her  a'  the  night, 
Or  else  to  seek  her  morn  and  e'en. 


'  £r/iM~Blritch;  gbatUy.— >  j^aJb-Newt 
^  Co/t-3on8lit.--4  Kam-neai  paid  in  Mna, 


s  JVetrd  her  in  a  great  ain— Placed  her  in  danger  of  oommit- 
tiagagreatalB. 
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She  hadna  been  i*  that  bigly  bower, 

Na  not  a  night  but  barely  ane, 
Till  there  was  Willie,  her  ain  true  love, 

Chapp'd  at  the  door,  cryin',  "  Peace  within !  "- 

**  O  whae  is  this  at  my  bower  door. 
That  chaps  sae  late,  or  kens  the  gin?"—' 

"O  it  is  Willie,  your  ain  true  love, 
I  pray  you  rise  and  let  me  in! " — 

*'But  in  my  bower  there  is  a  wake, 

An'  at  the  wake  there  is  a  wane ;  * 
But  I'll  come  to  the  green-wood  the  morn, 

Whar  blooms  the  brier,  by  mornin'  dawn." — 

Then  she's  gane  to  her  bed  again, 

Where  she  has  layen  till  the  cock  crew  thrice. 
Then  she  said  to  her  sisters  a', 

"  Maidens,  'tis  time  for  us  to  rise." — 

She  pat  on  her  back  a  silken  gown, 

An' on  her  breast  a  siller  pin, 
An'  she's  ta'en  a  sister  in  ilka  hand. 

And  to  the  green- wood  she  is  gane. 

She  hadna  walk'd  in  the  green-wood, 

Na  not  a  mile  but  barely  ane. 
Till  there  was  Willie,  her  ain  true  love, 

Wha  frae  her  sisters  has  her  ta'en. 

He  took  her  sisters  by  the  hand, 

He  kiss'd  them  baitb,  and  sent  them  hame. 
An'  he's  ta'en  his  true  love  him  behind. 

And  through  the  green-wood  they  are  gane. 

They  hadna  ridden  in  the  bonnie  green- wood, 

Na  not  a  mile  but  barely  ane. 
When  there  came  fifteen  o'  the  boldest  knights. 

That  ever  bare  flesh,  blood,  or  bane. 

The  foremost  was  an  aged  knight, 
He  wore  the  grey  hair  on  his  chin. 

Says,  "  Yield  to  me  thy  lady  bright. 
An'  thou  shall  walk  the  woods  within."— 

*'For  me  to  yield  my  lady  bright 

To  such  an  aged  knight  as  thee. 
People  wad  think  I  war  gane  mad, 

Or  a'  the  courage  flown  frae  me." — 

But  up  then  spake  the  second  knight, 

I  wat  he  spake  right  boustouslie, 
*' Yield  me  thy  life,  or  thy  lady  bright. 

Or  here  the  tane  of  us  shall  die."— 

^^My  lady  is  my  warld's  meed  : 

My  life  I  winna  yield  to  nane; 
But  if  ye  be  men  of  your  manhead, 

Ye'll  only  fight  me  ane  by  ane."— 

He  lighted  aff  his  milk-white  steed. 

An'  gae  his  lady  him  by  the  head, 
Say'n,  "See  ye  dinna  change  your  cheer, 

Until  ye  see  my  body  bleed."— 


He  set  his  ba<±  unto  an  aik. 

He  set  his  feet  against  a  stane. 
An'  he  has  fought  these  fifteen  men. 

An'  killed  them  a'  but  barely  ane  : 
For  he  has  left  that  aged  knight, 

An'  a'  to  carry  the  tidings  hame. 

When  he  gaed  to  his  lady  fair, 

I  wat  he  kiss'd  her  tenderlie; 
"  Thou  art  mine  ain  love,  I  have  thee  bought ; 

Now  we  shall  walk  the  green-wood  free." 


THE  TWA  CORBIES. 

This  Poem  was  communicated  to  me  by  Chariei 
Kirkpatrick  Sbarpe,  Esq.,  jun.  of  Hoddom,  as  writtes 
down,  from  tradition,  by  a  lady.  It  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  should  coincide  so  very  nearly 
with  the  ancient  dirge,  called.  The  Three  Raf>ent^^ 
lished  by  Mr.  Ritson,  in  his  Ancient  Songs ;  and  that, 
at  the  same  time,  there  should  exist  such  a  differenee, 
as  to  make  the  one  appear  rather  a  counterpart  tfaao 
copy  of  the  other.  In  order  to  enable  the  curious 
reader  to  contrast  these  two  singular  poems,  and  to 
form  a  judgment  which  may  be  the  original,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  copying  the  English  ballad  from  Mr. 
Ritson's  Collection,  omitting  only  the  burden  and  re- 
petition of  the  first  line.  The  learned  Editor  states 
it  to  be  given  ^^From  Raven^croft's  Melismata.  Jfn- 
sical  Phansies,  fitting  the  Cittie  and  Country  Hu- 
mours, to  3,  4,  and  5  Voyces,^'  London,  1611,  4to. 
^^  It  will  be  obvious,"  continues  Mr.  Ritson,  ''  that 
this  ballad  is  much  older,  not  only  than  the  date  of 
the  book,  but  most  of  the  other  pieces  contained  ii 
it."  The  music  is  given  with  the  words,  and  adaptei 
to  four  voices : — 

There  were  Uiree  raueiu  sat  on  a  ire, 
Tbey  were  as  blacke  as  Uiey  mlgbt  be  x 

The  one  of  ihem  said  to  his  mate, 

**  Where  shali  we  our  brealLefast  take? *' — 

**  Downe  in  yonder  greene  field, 

There  lies  a  knight  slain  under  his  shield ; 

<*  His  hounds  Ihey  lie  downe  at  bis.  feete. 
So  well  they  their  master  keepe ; 

*'  His  haukes  Ihey  flie  so  eagerlle. 
There's  no  fowle  dare  come  him  nie. 

**  Down  there  comes  a  fallow  doe, 
As  great  with  yong  as  she  mlgbt  goe. 

''She  lift  up  bis  bloudy  bed, 

And  kist  bis  woonds  that  were  so  red. 

"  She  got  him  up  upon  her  backe, 
And  carried  him  to  earthen  lake. 

*'  She  buried  bim  before  the  prime, 

She  was  dead  her  selfe  ere  euen  song  time. 

"  God  send  euery  genUeman, 

Such  haukes,  such  boundes,  and  such  a  leman." 

jinciml  Songt,  I70S,  p.  151 

I  have  seen  a  copy  of  this  dirge  much  modernized. 


Gin— Tbe  slight  or  trick  necessary  to  open  the  door ;  from  engine. 


>  f^aite— A  number  of  people. 
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THE  TWA  CORBIES.* 

As  I  was  walking  all  alane, 

I  heard  twa  corbies  making  a  mane; 

The  tane  unto  the  t'other  say, 

'*  Where  sail  we  gang  and  dine  to-day?"— 

^^  In  behint  yon  auld  fail  *  dyke, 
I  wot  there  lies  a  new-slain  knight; 
And  naebody  kens  that  he  lies  there. 
But  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  lady  fair. 

'^His  hound  is  to  the  hunting  gane, 
His  hawk,  to  fetch  the  wild-fowl  hame, 
His  lady's  ta'en  another  mate, 
So  we  may  mak  our  dinner  sweet. 

**  Ye'll  sit  on  his  white  hause-hane,  * 
And  I'll  pick  out  his  bonny  bkie  eea  : 
Wi'  ae  lock  o'  his  gowden  hair, 
We'll  theek  ♦  our  nest  when  it  grows  bare.  * 

'^Bfony  a  one  for  him  makes  mane. 
But  nane  sail  ken  where  he  is  gane : 
O'er  his  white  banes,  when  they  are  bare, 
The  wind  sail  blaw  for  evermair." 


THE  DOUGLAS  TRAGEDY. 

The  ballad  of  The  Douglas  Tragedy  is  one  of  the 
few,  to  which  popular  tradition  has  ascribed  com- 
plete locality. 

The  farm  of  Blackhouse,  in  Selkirkshire,  is  said  to 
haTe  been  the  scene  of  this  melancholy  event.  There 
are  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  tower,  adjacent  to 
the  farmhouse,  in  a  wild  and  solitary  glen,  upon  a 
torrent,  named  Douglas  burn,  which  joins  the  Yar- 
row, after  passing  a  craggy  rock,  called  the  Douglas 
craig.  This  wild  scene,  now  a  pari  of  the  Traquair 
estate,  formed  one  of  the  most  ancient  possessions 
of  the  renowned  family  of  Douglas ;  for  Sir  John 
Douglas,  eldest  son  of  William,  the  first  Lord  Dou- 
glas, is  said  to  have  sat,  as  baronial  Lord  of  Douglas 


burn,  during  his  father's  lifetime,  in  a  parliament 
of  Malcolm  Canmore,  held  at  Forfar.— Godsgboft, 
vol.  i.  p.  20. 

The  tower  appears  to  have  been  square,  with  a 
circular  turret  at  one  angle,  for  carrying  up  the 
staircase,  and  for  flanking  the  entrance.  It  is  sard 
to  have  derived  its  name  of  Blackhouse  from  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Lords  of  Douglas,  whose  swarthy  hue 
was  a  family  attribute.  But,  when  the  high  moun- 
tains, by  which  it  is  enclosed,  were  covered  with 
heather,  which  was  the  case  till  of  late  years,  Black- 
house  must  also  have  merited  its  appellation  from 
the  appearance  of  the  scenery. 

From  this  ancient  tower.  Lady  Margaret  is  said  to 
have  been  carried  by  her  lover.  Seven  large  stones 
erected  upon  the  neighbouring  heights  of  Blackhouse, 
are  shown,  as  marking  the  spot  where  the  seven  bre- 
thren were  slain ;  and  the  Douglas  burn  is  averred  to 
have  been  the  stream,  at  which  the  lovers  stopped  to 
drink:  so  minute  is  tradition  in  ascertaining  the 
scene  of  a  tragical  tale,  which,  considering  the  rude 
state  of  former  times,  had  probably  foundation  in 
some  real  event. 

Many  copies  of  this  ballad  are  current  among  the 
vulgar,  but  chiefly  in  a  state  of  great  corruption ; 
especially  such  as  have  been  committed  to  the  press 
in  the  shape  of  penny  pamphlets.  One  of  these  is 
now  before  me,  which,  among  many  other,  has  the 
ridiculous  error  of  "  blue  gilded  horn,"  for  '*  bugelet 
horn."  The  copy,  principally  used  in  this  edition  of 
the  ballad,  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Sharpe.'  The  three 
last  verses  are  given  from  the  printed  copy,  and 
from  tradition.  The  hackneyed  verse,  of  the  rose 
and  the  brier  springing  from  the  grave  of  the  lovers, 
is  common  to  most  tragic  ballads;  but  it  is  introduced 
into  this  with  singular  propriety,  as  the  chapel  of 
St.  Mary,  whose  vestiges  may  be  still  traced  upon  the 
lake  to  which  it  has  given  name,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  burial-place  of  Lord  William  and  Fair  Margaret. 
The  wrath  of  the  Black  Douglas,  which  vented  itself 
upon  the  brier,  far  surpasses  the  usual  stanza : — 

*' At  leogth  came  Uie  clerk  of  Uie  ptrish. 

As  yon  Uie  trulb  sbaU  hear. 
And  by  mischance  he  cut  Ibem  down, 

Or  else  they  bad  still  been  there.'*? 


*  ("Any  person  who  has  read  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  ScottUh 
Borcfer  wHh  attenUon,  most  hare  obserTed  what  a  singular  degree 
of  interest  and  feeling  the  simple  ballad  of '  The  Twa  Corfoies*  im- 
presses opon  the  mind,  which  is  rather  Increased  than  diminished 
bf  the  unfinished  state  in  which  the  story  is  left.  It  appears  u  if 
the  bard  had  found  his  powers  of  descripUon  Inadequate  to  a  deUU 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  fatal  catastrophe,  wiUiout  suf- 
fering the  interest  already  roused  to  subside,  and  bad  artfully  con- 
signed it  over  to  the  fancy  of  every  reader  to  painl  it  what  way  be 
cbose ;  or  else  that  he  lamented  the  unUmely  fate  of  a  knight,  whose 
base  treatment  be  durst  not  otherwise  make  known  than  in  that 
short  parabolieal  dialogue.  That  the  ortghial  Is  nol  Improved  in  Uie 
following  baUad,  (*Sir  David  Gr»me,*)  wUl  too  manifestly  appear 
upon  pemsal.  1  tbink  it,  bowerer,  but  |ust  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  idea  was  suggested  to  me  by  reading  ttie  'Twa  Corbies."*— 
HOQG's  Afofffitoiit  Bardf  third  edition,  p.  Ii.—Ed.] 


■  Fai/— Turf. 
5  Hause—Hetk. 
4  Theek^rtAtcb, 
s  Various  reading— 

**  We'll  tbcck  OQf  Dest-tt*f  a*  blawn  iNire;* 

*  [Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe.  Esq.] 

7  [At  ttie  lime  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  collecting  the  materiala 
for  this  work,  tbe  farm  of  Blackhouse  was  tenanted  by  the  father  of 
his  atuched  friend,  and  in  latter  days  factor,  (or  land-steward. ) 
Mr.  WiUiam  Laidlaw.  James  Hogg  was  shepherd  on  the  same 
farm,  and  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  exploring  rides  up  the  glen  of 
Yarrow,  Sir  Waller  made  acquaintance  with  yonng  Laidlaw  and 
the  **  Mountain  Bard,  **  who  botfi  thenceforih  laboured  wiUi  con- 
genial xeal  Id  behalf  of  his  undertaking.-  Eo.] 
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'^  Rise  up,  rise  up,  now,  Lord  Douglas, ''  she  says, 
*^  And  put  on  your  armour  so  bright ; 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  a  daughter  of  thine 
Was  married  to  a  lord  under  night. 

*'  Rise  up,  rise  up,  my  seven  bold  sons. 

And  put  on  your  armour  so  bright. 
And  take  better  care  of  your  youngest  sister, 

For  your  eldest's  awa'  the  last  night." — 

He*s  mounted  her  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

And  himself  on  a  dapple  gray. 
With  a  bugelet  horn  hung  down  by  his  side. 

And  lightly  they  rode  away. 

Lord  William  lookit  o'er  his  left  shoulder. 

To  see  what  he  could  see. 
And  there  he  spy*d  her  seven  brethren  bold, 

Come  riding  o'er  the  lee. 

"  Light  down,  light  down,  Lady  Marg'ret,"  he  said, 
^*  And  hold  my  steed  in  your  hand. 
Until  that  against  your  seven  brethren  bold. 
And  your  father,  I  make  a  stand."— 

She  held  his  steed  in  her  milk-white  hand, 

And  never  shed  one  tear, 
Until  that  she  saw  her  seven  brethren  fa',     [dear. 

Andber  father  hard  Gghting,  who  loved  her  so 

•*  0  hold  your  hand,  Lord  William ! "  she  said, 
*'  For  your  strokes  they  are  wondrous  sair ; 

True  lovers  I  can  get  many  a  ane, 
But  a  father  I  can  never  get  mair."— 


O,  she's  ta'en  out  her  handkerchief. 

It  was  o'  the  hoHand  sae  fine, 
And  aye  she  dighted '  her  father's  bloody  wounds, 

That  were  redder  than  the  wine. 

^'  0  chuse,  0  cbuse,  Lady  Marg'ret,"  he  said, 
"  O  whether  will  ye  gang  or  bide  ?  " — 

'^  I'll  gang,  I'll  gang,  Lord  William,"  she  said, 
For  you  have  left  me  no  other  guide." — 

Be's  lifted  her  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

And  himself  on  a  dapple  grey. 
With  a  bugelet  horn  hung  down  by  his  side, 

And  slowly  they  baith  rade  away. 

O  they  rade  on,  and  on  they  rade. 

And  a'  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
Until  they  came  to  yon  wan  water. 

And  there  they  lighted  down. 

They  lighted  down  to  tak  a  drink 

Of  the  spring  that  ran  sae  clear ; 
And  down  the  stream  ran  his  gude  heart's  blood, 

And  sair  she  'gan  to  fear. 

*'  Hold  up,  hold  up.  Lord  William,"  she  says, 
"  For  I  fear  that  you  are  slain ! " — 

^^  'Tis  naethingbut  the  shadow  of  my  scarlet  ck>ak, 
That  shines  in  the  water  sae  plain." — 

O  they  rade  on,  and  on  they  rade, 

And  a'  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Until  they  cam  to  bis  mother's  ha'  door, 

And  there  they  lighted  down. 


i>iflf««*-wiped. 
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"  Get  up,  get  up,  lady  mother,*'  be  says, 

''Get  up,  and  let  me  in! 
"  Get  up,  get  up,  lady  mother,"  he  says, 

"  For  this  night  my  fair  lady  I've  win. 

"  0  raak  my  bed,  lady  mother,"  he  says, 

*'  0  mak  it  braid  and  deep ! 
And  lay  Lady  Marg'ret  close  at  my  back. 

And  the  sounder  I  will  sleep,"— 

Lord  William  was  dead  lang  ere  midnight. 

Lady  Marg'ret  lang  ere  day— 
And  all  true  lovers  that  go  thegither. 

May  they  have  mair  luck  than  they  1 

Lord  William  was  buried  in  St*  Marie's  kirk. 

Lady  Marg'ret  in  Marie's  quire ; 
Out  o'  the  lady's  grave  grew  a  bonny  red  rose. 
And  out  o'  the  knight's  a  brier. 

And  they  twa  met,  and  they  twa  plat, 

And  fain  they  wad  be  near  ; 
And  a'  the  warld  might  ken  right  weel, 

They  were  twa  lovers  dear. 

But  bye  and  rade  the  Black  Douglas,       ^ 

And  wow  bat  he  was  rough ! 
For  he  pull'd  up  the  bonny  brier, 

And  flang'd  in  St.  Marie's  Loch.' 


YOUNG  BENJIE. 


HETn  BBrOBB   PVBUBHID. 


Id  this  ballad  the  reader  will  find  traces  of  a  sin- 
gular superstition^  not  yet  altogether  discredited  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  Scotland.  The  lykewake,  or 
watching  a  dead  body,  in  itself  a  melancholy  office,  is 
rendered,  in  the  idea  of  the  assistants,  more  dismally 
awful,  by  the  mysterious  horrors  of  superstition.  In 
theinterval  betwixt  death  and  interment,  the  disem- 
bodied spirit  is  supposed  to  hover  around  its  mortal 
habitation,  and,  if  invoked  by  certain  rites,  retains 
the  power  of  communicating,  through  its  organs,  the 
cause  of  its  dissolution.  Such  enquiries,  however, 
ve  always  dangerous,  and  never  to  be  resorted  to, 
tiuless  the  deceased  is  suspected  to  have  suffered  foul 
P^f  as  it  is  called.  It  is  the  more  unsafe  to  tamper 
with  this  charm  in  an  unauthorized  manner,  because 
the  inhabitants  of  the  infernal  regions  are,  at  such 
Nods,  peculiarly  active.  One  of  the  most  potent 
ceremonies  in  the  charm,  for  causing  the  dead  body 
lo  ipeak,  is,  setting  the  door  lyar,  or  half  open.  On 
this  account,  the  peasants  of  Scotland  sedulously 
avoid  leaving  the  door  ajar,  while  a  corpse  lies  in  the 
*»ouse.  The  door  must  either  be  left  wide  open,  or 
<l&ite  shut ;  but  the  first  is  always  preferred,  on 


account  of  the  exercise  of  hospitality  usual  on  such 
occasions.  The  attendants  must  be  likewise  careful 
never  to  leave  the  corpse  for  a  moment  alone,  or,  if  it 
is  left  alone,  to  avoid,  with  a  degree  of  superstitious 
horror,  the  first  sight  of  it. 

The  following  story,  which  is  frequently  related 
by  the  peasants  of  Scotland,  will  illustrate  the  ima- 
ginary danger  of  leaving  the  door  ajar.  In  former 
times,  a  man  and  his  wife  lived  in  a  solitary  cottage, 
OB  one  of  the  extensive  Border  fells.  One  day  the 
husband  died  suddenly ;  and  his  wife,  who  was  equally 
afraid  of  staying  alone  by  the  corpse,  or  leaving  the 
dead  body  by  itself,  repeatedly  went  to  the  door,  and 
looked  anxiously  over  the  lonely  moor  for  the  sight 
of  some  person  approaching.  In  her  confusion  and 
alarm  she  accidentally  left  the  door  ajar,  when  the 
corpse  suddenly  started  up,  and  sat  in  the  bed,  frown- 
ing and  grinning  at  her  frightfully.  She  sat  alone^ 
crying  bitterly,  unable  to  avoid  the  fascination  of  the 
dead  man's  eye,  and  too  much  terrified  to  break  the 
sullen  silence,  till  a  Catholic  priest,  passing  over  the 
wild,  entered  the  cottage.  He  first  set  the  door  quite 
open,  then  put  his  little  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  said 
the  paternoster  backwards ;  when  the  horrid  look  of 
the  corpse  relaxed,  it  fell  back  on  the  bed,  and  be- 
haved itself  as  a  dead  man  ought  to  do. 

The  ballad  i^  given  from  tradition.  •  I  have  been 
informed  by  a  lady,  ■  of  the  highest  literary  eminence, 
that  she  has  heard  a  ballad  on  the  same  subject,  in 
which  the  scene  was  laid  upon  the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 
The  chorus  was, 

**  O  Bottwdl  banks  btoom  boonr.** 

and  the  watching  of  the  dead  corpse  was  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  Bothwell  church. 


YOUNG  BENJIE. 

Of  a'  the  maids  o'  fair  Scotland, 

The  fairest  was  Marjorie; 
And  young  Benjie  was  her  ae  true  love, 

And  a  dear  true  love  was  he. 

And  wow  but  they  were  lovers  dear, 

And  loved  fu'  constantlie; 
But  aye  the  mair  when  they  fell  out. 

The  sairer  was  their  plea. ' 

And  they  hae  quarrell'd  on  a  day, 
Till  Marjorie's  heart  grew  wae; 

And  she  said  she'd  chuse  another  luve. 
And  let  young  Benjie  gae. 

And  he  was  stout,  *  and  proud-hearted. 

And  thought  o't  bitterlie; 
And  he's  gane  by  the  wan  moonlight^ 

To  meet  his  Marjorie. 


'  [Mr.  UoOierweU  gWes  In  bis  "  MInslrcljy,'*  IS27,  a  copy  of 
"■ballad  as  iwually  rcclled  in  Ibe  fVest  of  Scotland;  but  Uie 
^""itionslt  toppUes  are  trivial,  and  all  for  ihe  worie.— Ed.] 

'  [Min  Joanna  BailUe— wbo  was  born  at  Loog-Galderwood  near 


3  Plea— Used  obliquely  for  cUtpute,    - 
A  Stout,  through  Uiis  whole  ballad,  except  in  one  imtance, 
(stania  10, )  aignifiea  haughty. 
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"  O  open,  open,  my  true  love, 

O  open,  and  let  me  in !" — 
*^  I  darena  open,  young  Benjie, 

My  three  brothers  are  within." — 

"  Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  bonny  burd, 

Saeloud'sl  hear  ye  lie; 
As  I  came  by  the  Lowden  banks, 

They  bade  gude  e'en  to  me. 

**But  fare  ye  weel,  my  ae  fausc  love, 

That  I  have  loved  sae  lang ! 
It  sets  ye '  chuse  another  love, 

And  let  young  Benjie  gang." — 

Then  Marjorie  turn'd  her  round  about, 

The  tear  blinding  her  ee,— 
'*  I  darena,  darena  let  thee  in. 

But  ril  come  down  to  thee."— 

Then  saft  she  smiled,  and  said  to  him, 

"  O  what  ill  hae  I  done  ?  "— 
He  took  her  in  his  armis  twa, 

And  threw  her  o*er  the  linn. 

The  stream  was  Strang,  the  maid  was  stout, 

And  laith  laith  to  be  dang,  * 
But,  ere  she  wan  the  Lowden  banks. 

Her  fair  colour  was  wan. 

Then  up  bespak  her  eldest  brother, 

"  O  see  na  ye  what  I  see  ? " — 
And  out  then  spak  her  second  brother, 

"  It's  our  sister  Marjorie  I " — 

Out  then  spak  her  eldest  brother, 
"  0  how  shall  we  her  ken  ?" — 

And  out  then  spak  her  youngest  brother, 
"  There's  a  honey  mark  on  her  chin." — 

Then  they've  ta'en  up  the  comely  corpse, 

And  laid  it  on  the  ground — 
^*  0  wha  has  killed  our  ae  sister, 

And  how  can  he  be  found  ? 

''  The  night  it  is  her  low  lykewake. 

The  mom  her  burial  day. 
And  we  maun  watch  at  mirk  midnight. 

And  hear  what  she  will  say."— 

Wi'  doors  ajar,  and  candle  light. 

And  torches  burning  clear. 
The  streikit  corpse,  till  still  midnight. 

They  waked,  but  naething  hear. 

About  the  middle  o'  the  night, 
The  cocks  began  to  craw ; 


And  at  the  dead  hour  o*  the  night. 
The  corpse  began  to  thraw. 

"  O  whae  has  done  the  wrang,  sister, 

Or  dared  the  deadly  sin  ? 
Whae  was  sae  stout,  and  fear'd  nae  dout. 

As  thraw  ye  o'er  the  linn  ?" — 

'^  Young  Benjie  was  the  first  ae  man 

I  laid  my  love  upon ; 
He  was  sae  stout,  and  proud-hearted, 

He  threw  me  o'er  the  linn." — 

^'  Sail  we  young  Benjie  head,  sister, 

Sail  we  young  Benjie  hang. 
Or  sail  we  pike  out  his  twa  gray  een, 

And  punish  him  ere  he  gang  ?  " — 

'*  Ye  maunna  Benjie  head,  brothers. 

Ye  maunna  Benjie  hang. 
But  ye  maun  pike  eut  his  twa  gray  een. 

And  punish  him  ere  be  gang. 

^*  Tie  a  green  gravat  round  his  oeck. 

And  lead  him  out  and  in. 
And  the  best  ae  servant  about  your  bouse 

To  wait  young  Benjie  on. 

"  And  aye,  at  every  seven  years'  end, 

Ye'll  tak  him  to  the  linn ; 
For  that's  the  penance  he  maun  dree. 

To  scug '  his  deadly  sin." 


LADY  ANNE. 

This  ballad  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick  Sharp  of  Hoddom,  who  mentions  having  co- 
pied it  from  an  old  magazine.  Although  it  has  pro- 
bably received  some  modern  corrections,  the  general 
turn  seems  to  be  ancient,  and  corresponds  with  that 
of  a  fragment,  containing  the  following  verses,  which 
I  have  often  heard  sung  in  my  childhood  :— 

**She  set  ber  back  against  a  (horn, 

And  there  the  has  her  young  son  born ; 

*  O  smile  nae  sae,  my  bonny  babe ! 

An  ye  smile  sae  sweet,  ye'll  smile  me  dead.*— 
ft  •  ft  •  « 

An'  when  that  lady  went  to  the  church, 
she  spied  a  naked  boy  in  the  porch. 

<*  <0  bonny  boy,  an  ye  were  mine, 
I*d  dead  ye  in  the  silks  sae  fine.*— 
*■  O  mother  dear,  when  I  was  thine, 
To  me  ye  were  na  half  sae  kind.***  4 

Stories  of  this  nature  are  very  common  io  the  an- 


*  Sett  ye— Becomes  you— ironical. 

•  Dang— Defeated. 

3  Jcug— shelter,  or  expiate. 

4  [Mr.  Motherwell  has  receited,  (h>m  recitalion  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  a  fuller,  and  less  poeUcal.  copy  of  this  piece— 

**  8be  leaned  her  back  unto  a  thorn. 
And  there  she  has  her  two  babes  born. 
She  took  frae  'bout  her  ribbon  belt« 
And  there  she  bound  them  band  and  fool. 
She  has  ta'en  out  her  wee  penknife, 


And  Uiere  she  ended  ballh  their  life.**  etc. 

JTMsfre/sy,  l8aB,p.ltl. 

But  Mr.  Bnchan  produces  what  he  considers  as  a  perfect  edItioD. 
See  his  second  yolome,  p.  S93,  **  The  Cruel  Mother.*'     One  y 
win  show  how  the  burden  is  introduced  : 

**  She's  howkit  a  hole  aoent  the  meen,  Ediabro\  Edinbro', 
She's  howkit  a  hole  aneiit  the  meen,  Stirling  for  aye; 

She's  howkit  a  bole  aneut  the  meen. 

There  laid  her  sweet  babr  in ; 
So  proper  Saint  Jotuutown  stands  blr  upon  Tay.**— E».] 
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ate  of  popular  superstitioD.  It  is,  for  example, 
nrrently  believed  in  Ettrick  Forest,  that  a  libertine, 
rho  had  destroyed  fifty-six  inhabited  houses,  in  or- 
tt  to  throw  the  possessions  of  the  cottagers  into 
lis  estate,  and  who  added,  to  this  injury,  that  of  se- 
iBcing  their  daughters,  was  wont  to  commit  to  a 
amer  in  the  neighbourhood  the  care  of  his  illegiti- 
nte  children,  shortly  after  they  were  born.  His 
missary  regularly  carried  them  away,  but  they  were 
ever  again  heard  of.  The  unjust  and  cruel  gains  of 
be  profligate  laird  were  dissipated  by  his  extrava- 
[ance,  and  the  ruins  of  his  house  seem  to  bear  wit- 
less to  the  truth  of  the  rhythmical  prophecies  de- 
nanced  against  it,  and  still  current  among  the 
peasantry.  He  himself  died  an  untimely  death;  but 
be  agent  of  his  amours  and  crimes  survived  to  ex- 
treme old  age.  When  on  his  death-bed,  he  seemed 
Duch  oppressed  in  mind,  and  sent  for  a  clergyman  to 
ipeak  peace  to  his  departing  spirit :  but,  before  the 
BKSseiiger  returned,  the  man  was  in  his  last  agony ; 
lod  the  terrified  assistants  had  fled  from  his  cottage, 
uanimously  averring,  that  the  wailing  of  murdered 
iofuits  had  ascended  from  behind  his  couch,  and 
■iogled  with  the  groans  of  the  departing  sinner. 


LADY  ANNE. 


YwLady  Anne  sate  in  her  bower, 

Down  by  the  greenwood  side, 
And  the  flowers  did  spring,  and  the  birds  did  sing, 

Twas  the  pleasant  May-day  tide. 

But  fair  Lady  Anne  on  Sir  William  call'd, 

With  the  tear  grit  in  her  ee, 
'^0  though  tliou  be  fause,  ipay  Heaven  thee  guard, 

In  the  wars  ayont  the  sea  I '' — 

Oat  of  the  wood  came  three  bonnie  boys. 

Upon  the  simmer's  morn, 
And  they  did  sing  and  play  at  the  ba', 

As  naked  as  they  were  born. 

"0  seven  lang  years  wad  I  sit  here, 

Anaang  the  frost  and  snaw, 
A'  to  bae  but  ane  o*  these  bonnie  boys, 

A  playing  at  the  ha'."— 

'Hien  up  and  spake  the  eldest  boy, 

"Ifow  listen,  thou  fair  ladie. 
And  ponder  well  the  rede  that  I  tell, 

Then  make  ye  a  choice  of  the  three. 

"  Tis  I  am  Peter,  and  this  is  Paul, 

And  that  ane,  sae  fair  to  see, 
But  a  twelve-month  sinsyne  to  paradise  came,  , 

To  join  with  our  companie."— 

**0 1  will  hae  the  snaw-white  boy. 


The  bonniest  of  the  three." — 
'^  And  if  I  were  thine,  and  in  thy  propine,' 
O  what  wad  ye  do  to  me?  " — 

**  *Tis  I  wad  dead  thee  in  silk  and  gowd, 
And  nourice  thee  on  my  knee." — 

'^0  mither!  mither!  when  I  was  thine, 
Sic  kindness  I  cpuldna  see. 

''  Beneath  the  turf,  where  now  I  stand, 

The  fause  nurse  buried  me; 
The  cruel  penknife  sticks  still  in  my  heart. 

And  I  come  not  back  to  thee." — 


LORD  WILLIAM. 

This  ballad  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  James 
Hogg;  and,  although  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  Earl  Richard,'  so  strong,  indeed,  as  to 
warrant  a  supposition  that  the  one  has  been  derived 
from  the  other,  yet  its  intrinsic  merit  seems  to  war- 
rant its  insertion.  Mr.  Hogg  has  added  the  following 
note,  which,  in  the  course  of  my  enquiries,  I  have 
found  amply  corroborated  : — 

'*  I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  antiquity  of  this  song ; 
for,  although  much  of  the  language  seems  somewhat 
modernized,  this  must  be  attributed  to  its  currency, 
being  much  liked,  and  very  much  sung  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. I  can  trace  it  back  several  generations, 
but  cannot  hear  of  its  ever  having  been  in  print.  I 
have  never  heard  it  with  any  considerable  variation, 
save  that  one  reciter  called  the  dwelling  of  the  feigned 
sweetheart,  CastleswaJ** 


Lord  William  was  the  bravest  knight 

That  dwalt  in  fair  Scotland, 
And  though  renown'd  iu  France  and  Spain, 

Fell  by  a  ladle's  hand. 

As  she  was  walking  maid  alone, 

Down  by  yon  shady  wood. 
She  heard  a  smit  ^  o*  bridle  reins. 

She  wish'd  might  be  for  good. 

"  Come  to  my  arms,  my  dear  Willie, 

You're  welcome  hame  to  me ; 
To  best  o'  cheer  and  charcoal  red,^ 

And  candle  burning  free."— 

^*I  winna  light,  I  darena  light. 
Nor  come  to  your  arms  at  a' ; 

A  fairer  maid  than  ten  o'  you 
rU  meet  at  Castle-law."— 

''A  fairer  maid  than  me,  Willie ! 
A  fairer  maid  than  me ! 


*Propfiie^U,ii2Uy  gift,  but  here  the  power  of  gluing  or  be- 
■^fr  •  [See  UiU  balUd,  prt*t.] 

/"lii-Clashing  noise,  from  smite— hence  also  {perhap$)  Smith 
"^Snilhy. 


4  Charcoal  red^This  drcomstanoe  marlu  the  antiquity  of  tiie 
poem.  While  wood  was  plenty  in  ScoUand,  charcoal  was  Uie 
usoal  fuel  in  the  cbamben  of  the  wealUiy. 
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A  fairer  maid  thaa  ten  o*  me 
Your  eyes  did  never  see,"— 

He  louted '  ower  his  saddle  lap, 

To  kiss  her  ere  they  part, 
And  wi*  a  little  keen  bodkin, 

She  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

^'Ride  on,  ride  on,  Lord  William  now, 

As  fast  as  ye  can  dree ! 
Your  bonny  lass  at  Castle-law 

Will  weary  you  to  see."— 

Out  up  then  spake  a  bonny  bird, 

Sat  high  upon  a  tree,— 
*'  How  could  you  kill  that  noble  lord  ? 

He  came  to  marry  thee."— 

*'''  Come  down,  come  down,  my  bonny  bird, 

And  eat  bread  aff  my  hand! 
Your  cage  shall  be  of  wiry  goud, 

Whar  now  it's  but  the  wand." — 

"  Keep  ye  your  cage  o'  goud,  lady, 

And  I  will  keep  my  tree ; 
As  ye  hae  done  to  Lord  William, 

Sae  wad  ye  do  to  me."— 

She  set  her  foot  on  her  door  step, 

A  bonny  marble  stane ; 
And  carried  him  to  her  chamber, 

O'er  him  to  make  her  mane. 

And  she  has  kept  that  good  lord's  corpse 

Three  quarters  of  a  year, 
Until  that  word  began  to  spread, 

Then  she  began  to  fear. 

Then  she  cried  on  her  waiting  maid, 

Aye  ready  at  her  ca' ; 
*'  There  is  a  knight  into  my  bower, 

'Tis  time  he  were  awa." — 

The  ane  has  ta'en  him  by  the  head, 

The  itherby  thefeet, 
And  thrown  him  in  the  wan  water. 

That  ran  baith  wide  and  deep. 

*'Look  back,  look  back,  now,  lady  fair, 

On  him  that  lo'ed  ye  weel ! 
A  better  man  than  that  blue  corpse 

I9e'er  drew  a  sword  of  steel." 


THE  BROOHFIELD  HILL. 

The  concluding  verses  of  this  ballad  were  inserted 
in  the  copy  of  TanUane,  given  to  the  public  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work.  They  are  now  restored  to 
their  proper  place.  Considering  how  very  apt  the 
mo&v  accurate  reciters  are  to  patch  up  one  ballad  with 
verses  from  another,  the  utmost  caution  cannot  al- 
ways avoid  such  errors. 


A  more  sanguine  antiquary  than  the  Editor  mi^ 
perhaps  endeavour  to  identify  this  poem,  whidi  iid 
undoubted  antiquity,  with  the '^  Broom  Brooii  m 
Hill,"  mentioned  by  Lane,  in  his  Progreu  ofQum 
Elizabeth  into  Warwickshire,  as  forming  part  of 
Captain  Cox's  collection,  so  much  envied  by  the  black- 
letter  antiquaries  of  the  present  day. — DnoDiu't 
Warwickshire,  p.  166.  The  same  ballad  is  quoted  bf 
one  of  the  personages,  in  a  *•'•  very  merry  and  pytUe 
comedie,"  called,  *'  The  longer  thou  livest,  the  wm 
Fool  thou  art,^'  See  Ritson's  Dissertation  prefixed  t» 
Ancient  Songs^  p.  Ix.  ^' Brume  brume  on  hill"  ii 
also  mentioned  in  the  Compiaifnt  of  ScoiUukd.  See 
Leyden's  edition,  p.  100. 


THE  BROOMFIELD  HILL. 

There  was  a  knight  and  a  lady  bright 

Had  a  true  tryst  *  at  the  broom; 
The  ane  ga*ed  early  in  the  morning,  . 

The  other  in  the  afternoon. 

And  aye  she  sat  in  her  mother's  bower  door, 

And  aye  she  made  her  mane, 
**0  whether  should  I  gang  to  the  Broomfidd  bill, 

Or  should  I  stay  at  hame? 

*'For  if  I  gang  to  the  Broomfield  hill^ 

My  maidenhead  is  gone; 
And  if  I  chance  to  stay  at  hame, 

My  love  will  ca'  me  mansworn."— 

Up  then  spake  a  witch  woman, 

Aye  from  the  room  aboon ; 
'^O,  ye  may  gang  to  Broomfield  hill, 

And  yet  come  maiden  hame. 

''  For  when  ye  come  to  the  Broomfield  hill, 

Ye'll  find  your  love  asleep, 
With  a  silver  belt  about  his  head. 

And  a  broom-cow'  at  his  feet. 

''Take  ye  the  blossom  of  the  broom ; 

The  blossom  it  smells  sweet. 
And  strew  it  at  your  true  love's  head, 

And  likewise  at  bis  feet. 

''Take  ye  the  rings  off  your  fingers, 

Put  them  on  his  right  hand. 
To  let  him  know,  when  he  doth  awake, 

His  love  was  at  his  command." — 

She  pu'd  the  broom  flower  on  Hive-hill, 
And  strew'd  on's  white  hals  bane,  ^ 

And  that  was  to  be  wittering  true, 
That  maiden  she  had  gane. 

"0  where  were  ye,  my  milk-white  steed, 

That  I  hae  coft '  sae  dear. 
That  wadna  watch  and  waken  me. 

When  there  was  maiden  here?" — 


>  zoufed— Stooped.  •  rryit— A«igDatton. 

3  A  broom-coW'^JL  bosh  of  broom. 

4  jsro/f — Neck.   (German.) 


<  OD/t— Boaght.  From  Ihe  same  root,  are  the  old  EngM 
cheap,  i.  e.  market ;  German,  Kauffman^Le.  mercbant;  Kepf- 
hagen,  ttie  mercbanl'tbaTen,  etc  etc 
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'^  I  stamped  wi'  my  foot,  master, 

And  gar'd  my  bridle  ring ; 
But  nae  kin'  thing  wald  waken  ye, 

Till  she  was  past  and  gane." — 

"  And  wae  betide  ye,  my  gay  goss  hawk. 

That  I  did  love  sae  deinr, 
That  wadna  watch  and  waken  me. 

When  there  was  maiden  here." — 

"  I  clapped  wi'  my  wings,  master, 

And  aye  my  bells  I  rang. 
And  aye  cry'd,  Waken,  waken,  master. 

Before  the  ladye  gang." — 

"  But  haste  and  haste,  my  gude  white  steed, 

To  come  the  maiden  till, 
Or  a*  the  birds  of  gude  green-wood 

Of  your  flesh  shall  hare  their  fill."— 

"  Ye  needna  burst  your  gude  white  steed, 

Wi'  racing  o'er  the  howm  ;  • 
Nae  bird  flies  faster  through  the  wood, 

Ihan  she  fled  through  the  broom." 


PROUD  LADY  MARGARET. 

This  ballad  was  communicated  to  the  Editor  by 
MlHamilton,  Music-seller,  Edinburgh,  with  whose 
vntber  it  had  been  a  favorite.  Two  verses  and  one 
line  were  wanting,  which  are  here  supplied  from  a 
different  Ballad,  having  a  plot  somewhat  similar. 
ItKse  rerses  are  the  6th  and  9th. 


Twas  on  a  night,  an  evening  bright. 

When  the  dew  began  to  fa'. 
Lady  Margaret  was  walking  up  and  down, 

Looking  o'er  her  castle  wa'. 

She  looked  east,  and  she  looked  west. 

To  see  what  she  could  spy, 
When  a  gallant  knight  came  in  her  sight. 

And  to  the  gate  drew  nigh. 

**  Ton  seem  to  be  no  gentleman, 
Tou  wear  your  boots  so  wide ; 

Bat  you  seem  to  be  some  cunning  hunter, 
Too  wear  the  horn  so  syde."— * 

**I  am  no  cunning  hunter,"  he  said, 

"  Nor  ne'er  intend  to  be ; 
Bat  I  am  come  to  this  castle 

To  seek  the  love  of  thee ; 
And  if  you  do  not  grant  me  love, 

TWs  night  for  thee  I'll  die."— 

**If  you  should  die  for  me,  sir  knight. 
There's  few  for  you  will  mane, 

For  mony  a  better  has  died  for  me. 
Whose  graves  are  growing  green. 


^'  But  ye  maun  read  my  riddle,"  she  said, 
*^  And  answer  me  questions  three ; 

And  but  ye  read  them  right,"  she  said, 
^*  Gae  stretch  ye  out  and  die. 

"  Now  what  is  the  flower,  the  ae  first  flower, 

Springs  either  on  moor  or  dale ; 
And  what  is  the  bird,  the  bonnie  bonnie  bird. 

Sings  on  the  evening  gale  ?  "— 

*'The  primrose  is  the  ae  first  flower 

Springs  either  on  moor  or  dale ; 
And  the  thristlecock  is  the  bonniest  bird 

Sings  on  the  evening  gale."— 

^^  But  what's  the  little  coin,"  she  said, 

"  Wald  buy  my  castle  bound  ? 
And  what's  the  little  boat,"  she  said, 

''  Can  sail  the  world  all  round  ?  "— 

'^  O  hey,  how  mony  small  pennies 
Make  thrice  three  thousand  pound  ? 

Or  hey,  how  mony  small  fishes 
Swim  a'  the  salt  sea  round  ?  " 

''  I  think  ye  maun  be  my  match,"  she  said, 
**  My  match  and  something  mair, 

Tou  are  the  first  e'er  got  the  grant 
Of  love  frae  my  father's  heir. 

"  My  father  was  lord  of  nine  castles, 
My  mother  lady  of  three ; 
My  father  was  lord  of  nine  castles. 
And  there's  nane  to  heir  but  me. 

^'  And  round  about  a'  thae  castles, 

Tou  may  baith  plow  and  saw. 
And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May 

The  meadows  they  will  maw."— 

"  O  hald  your  tongue.  Lady  Margaret,"  he  said, 

**  For  loud  I  hear  you  lie ! 
Tour  father  was  lord  of  nine  castles. 

Tour  mother  was  lady  of  three ; 
Tour  father  was  lord  of  nine  castles. 

But  ye  fa'  heir  to  but  three. 

*'  And  round  about  a'  thae  castles, 

Tou  may  baith  plow  and  saw. 
But  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May 

The  meadows  will  not  maw. 

"  I  am  your  brother  Willie,"  he  said, 

'^  I  trow  ye  ken  na  me ; 
I  came  to  humble  your  haughty  hearty 

Has  gar'd  sae  mouie  die."— 

"  If  ye  be  my  brother  Willie,"  she  said^ 

**  As  I  trow  weel  ye  be. 
This  night  I'll  neither  eat  nor  drink. 

But  gae  alang  wi'  thee."— 

*•  O  hald  your  tongue.  Lady  Margaret,"  he  said, 
'*  Again  I  hear  you  lie  I 


Hownh  or  Ao/m^a  flat  groimd  bj  a  river. 


'  Sffde—Loog  or  low. 
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For  yeVe  unwashen  hands,  and  yeVe  uuwashen 
To  gae  to  clay  wi*  me.  [  feet,« 

**  For  the  wee  worms  are  my  bedfellows, 

And  cauld  clay  is  my  sheets ; 
And  when  the  stormy  winds  do  blow, 

My  body  lies  and  sleeps."* 


THE  ORIGINAL  BALLAD 

OP 

THE  RROOM  OF  COWDENKNOWS. 

The  beautiful  air  of  Cowdenknows  is  well  known 
and  popular.  In  Ettrick  Forest  the  following  words 
are  uniformly  adapted  to  the  tune,  and  seem  to  be 
the  original  ballad.  An  edition  of  this  pastoral  tale, 
differing  considerably  from  the  present  copy,  was 
published  by  Mr.  Herd,  in  1772.  Cowdenknows  is 
situated  upon  the  Leader,  about  four  miles  from  Mel- 
i^ose,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Dr.  Home. 


O  the  broom,  and  the  bonny  bonny  broom, 
And  the  broom  of  the  Cowdenknows! 

And  aye  sae  sweet  as  the  lassie  sang, 
r  the  bought,  milking  the  ewes. 

The  hills  were  high  on  ilka  side. 
An'  the  bought  i'  the  lirk  ^  o'  the  hill. 

And  aye,  as  she  sang,  her  voice  it  rang. 
Out  o'er  the  head  o'  yon  hill. 

There  was  a  troop  o'  gentlemen 

Came  riding  merrilie  by, 
And  one  of  them  has  rode  out  o'  the  way. 

To  the  bought  to  the  bonny  may. 

'^  Well  may  ye  save  an*  see,  bonny  lass, 
An'  weel  may  ye  save  an'  see." — 

"An'  sae  wi'  you,  ye  weel-bred  knight. 
And  what's  your  will  wi*  me?" — 

"  The  night  is  misty  and  mirk,  fair  may. 

And  I  have  ridden  astray. 
And  will  you  be  so  kind,  fair  may. 

As  come  out  and  pwnt  my  way?  "— 

"  Ride  out,  ride  out,  ye  ramp  rider ! 

Your  steed's  baitb  stout  and  Strang; 
For  out  of  the  bought  I  dare  na  come, 

For  fear  'at  ye  do  me  wrang."— 

•*0  winna  ye  pity  me,  bonny  lass, 


O  winna  ye  pity  me  ? 
An'  winna  ye  pity  my  poor  steed, 
Stands  trembling  at  yon  tree?" — 

"  I  wadna  pity  your  poor  steed. 
Though  it  were  tied  to  a  thorn; 

For  if  ye  wad  gain  my  love  the  night, 
Ye  wad  slight  me  ere  the  morn. 

"  For  I  ken  you  by  your  weel-busket  hat, 

And  your  merrie  twinkling  ee, 
Thatye're  the  Laird  o'  the  Oakland  hills. 

An'  ye  may  weel  seem  for  to  be." — 

*^  But  I  am  not  the  Laird  o'  the  Oakland  hills, 

Ye're  far  mista'en  o'  me; 
But  I'm  ane  o'  the  men  about  his  bouse. 

An'  right  aft  in  his  companie." — 

He's  ta'en  her  by  the  middle  jimp. 

And  by  the  grass-green  sleeve ; 
He's  lifted  her  over  the  fauld-dyke. 

And  speer'd  at  her  sma'  leave. 

O  he's  ta'en  out  a  purse  o'  gowd. 

And  streek'd  her  yellow  hair, 
^'Now,  take  ye  that,  my  bonny  may. 

Of  me  till  you  hear  mair."— 

0  he's  leapt  on  his  berry-brown  steed. 
An'  soon  he's  o'erta'en  his  men; 

And  ane  and  a'  cried  out  to  him, 
"O  master,  ye've  tarry'd  lang ! " — 

"01  hae  been  east,  and  I  hae  been  west. 
An'  I  hae  been  far  o'er  the  knowes. 

But  the  bonniest  lass  that  ever  I  saw 
Is  i'  the  bought,  milking  the  ewes."— 

She  set  the  cog  *  upon  her  head, 

An'  she's  gane  singing  hame — 
*'0  where  hae  ye  been,  my  ae  daughter? 

Ye  hae  na  been  your  lane."— 

"  O  naebody  was  wi'  me,  father, 

0  naebody  has  been  wi'  me; 
The  night  is  misty  and  mirk,  father, 

Yee  may  gang  to  the  door  and  see. 

"  But  wae  be  to  your  ewe-herd,  father. 

And  an  ill  deed  may  he  die ; 
He  bug^  the  bought  at  the  back  o'  theknoire^ 

And  a  tod  *  has  frighted  me. 

"  There  came  a  tod  to  the  bought  door. 

The  like  I  never  saw ; 
And  ere  he  had  ta'en  tlie  lamb  he  did, 

1  had  lourd7  he  had  ta'en  them  a'."— 


*  Unwashen  handt  and  wiwashen  /0£t— AUudiog  to  the  cos- 
torn  of  washing  and  dressing  dead  bodies. 

•  [  Id  Mr.  Buchan*s  Collection,  yol.  1.  p.  81,  there  is  a  north- 
country  edition  of  this  hallad,  under  ttie  UUe  of  ^  The  Coiuieous 
Knight "  His  to,  as  usnal,  a  coarse  and  Tolgar  version ;  but  It 
contains  many  more  stanzas  than  that  in  the  text;  and  the  knight's 
fareweU  speech  runs  into  an  edifying  lectore  on  hla  stoter's  vanity 
of  dress  i  e.  g. 

"  My  body's  barisd  in  DamrermiJns, 


AndfarbeyonttbesM, 
Bat  dty  nor  night  nae  rest  ooold  get 
All  for  (be  pride  o*  (bee : 

*'  Wben  ye  ere  la  tbe  gode  kirk  set, 
Tbe  gowd  pios  In  your  hair, 
Te  tak  mair  delight  in  yoor  feckleaa  drew 
Than  ye  do  to  tbe  morning  prayer,"  etc-KiK 

3  £trfc-Hollow.-4  oog-Milklng-pail.—*  Bug^BM^ 
«  ro(f— Fox.— 7  rout-d— Liefer. 
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0  whan  fifteen  weeks  was  come  and  gane. 

Fifteen  weeks  and  three, 
That  lassie  began  to  look  thin  and  pale, 

An*  to  long  for  his  merry-twinkling  ee. 

It  fell  on  a  day,  on  a  het  simmer  day. 
She  was  ca'ing  out  her  father's  kye, 

Bye  came  a  troop  o'  gentlemen, 
A'  merriiie  riding  bye. 

"  Weel  may  ye  save  an'  see,  bonny  may, 

Weel  may  ye  save  and  see! 
Weel  I  wat,  ye  be  a  very  bonny  may. 

Bat  whae's  aught  that  babe  ye  are  wi*  ?  " — 

Never  a  word  could  that  lassie  say. 
For  never  a  ane  could  she  blame. 

An'  never  a  word  could  the  lassie  say^ 
Bat  ^^  I  have  a  gudeman  at  hame." — 

"  Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  my  very  bonny  may, 

Sae  loud  as  I  hear  you  lie; 
For  dinna  ye  mind  that  misty  night 

I  was  i'  the  bought  wi'  thee? 

*^I  ken  you  by  your  middle  sae  jimp. 

An*  your  merry-twinkling  ee. 
That  ye're  the  bonny  lass  i'  the  Gowdenknow, 

An'  ye  may  weel  seem  for  to  be." — 

Then  he's  leapt  off  his  berry-brown  steed. 

An'  he's  set  that  fair  may  on— 
**€a'  out  your  kye,  gude  father,  yoursell,  ' 

For  she's  never  ca'  them  out  again. 

'^lam  the  Laird  of  the  Oakland  hills, 

I  hae  thirty  plows  and  three; 
An'  I  hae  gotten  the  bonniest  lass 

That's  in  a' the  south  countrie." 


LORD  RANDAL. 

There  is  a  beautiful  air  to  this  old  ballad.  The 
hero  is  more  generally  termed  Lord  Ronald;  but  I 
willingly  follow  the  authority  of  an  Ettrick  Forest 
copy  for  calling  him  Randal;  because,  though  the 
circumstances  are  so  very  different,  I  think  it  not 
impossible,  that  the  ballad  may  have  originally  re- 
garded the  death  of  Thomas  Randolph,  or  Randal, 
Earl  of  Murray,  nephew  to  Robert  Bruce,  and  go- 
vernor of  Scotland.  This  great  warrior  died  at  Mus- 
selburgh, 1332,  at  the  moment  when  his  services 
were  most  necessary  to  his  country,  already  threa- 
tened by  an  English  army.  For  this  sole  reason, 
perhaps,  our  historians  obstinately  impute  his  death 
to  poison.  See  The  Bruce,  Book  xx.  Fordun  re- 
peats, and  Boece  echoes,  this  story,  both  of  whom 
diarge  the  murder  on  Edward  III.  But  it  is  com- 
bated successfully  by  LordHailes,  in  his  Remarks  on 
the  History  of  Scotland, 

The  substitution  of  some  venomous  reptile  for 


food,  or  putting  it  into  liquor,  was  anciently  sup* 
posed  to  be  a  common  mode  of  administering  poison ; 
as  appears  from  the  following  curious  account  of  the 
death  of  King  John,  extracted  from  a  MS.  Chronicle 
of  England,  penes  John  Clerk,  Esq.  advocate.'  '^And, 
in  the  same  tyme,  the  pope  sente  into  Englond  a 
legate,  that  men  cald  Swals,  and  he  was  prest  car- 
dinal of  Rome,  for  to  mayntene  King  Johnes  cause 
agens  the  barons  of  Englond  ;  but  the  barons  had  so 
much  pte  [poustie,  i.  e.  power]  through  Lewys,  the 
kinges  sone  of  Fraunce,  that  Kinge  Johne  wist  not 
wher  for  to  wend  ne  gone :  and  so  hitt  fell,  that  he 
wold  have  gone  to  Suchold,  and  as  he  went  the- 
durward,  he  come  by  the  abbey  of  Swinshed,  and 
ther  he  abode  ii  dayes.  And,  as  he  sate  at  meat,  he 
askyd  a  monke  of  the  house,  how  moche  a  lofe  was 
worth,  that  was  before  hym  sete  at  the  table?  and 
the  monke  sayd  that  loffe  was  worthe'  hot  ane  half- 
penny. ^0!'  quod  the  Kyng,  *  this  is  a  grette  cheppe 
of  brede ;  now,'  said  the  king, '  and  yff  I  may,  such 
a  loffe  shall  be  worth  xxd.  or  half  a  yer  be  gone  : ' 
and  when  he  said  the  word,  muche  he  thought,  and 
ofte  tymes  sighed,  and  nome  and  ete  of  the  bred,  and 
said,  'By  Gode,  the  word  that  I  have  spokyn  shall 
be  sothe.'  The  monke,  that  stode  before  the  kyng, 
was  ful  sory  in  his  hert ;  and  thought  rather  he  wold 
himself  suffer  peteous  deth ;  and  thought  yff  he 
myght  ordeyn  therfore  sum  remedy.  And  anon  the 
monke  went  unto  his  abbott,  and  was  schryvyd  of 
him,  and  told  the  abbott  all  that  the  kyng  said,  and 
prayed  his  abbott  to  assoyl  him,  for  he  wold  gyffe 
the  kyng  such  a  wassayle,  that  all  Englond  shuld  be 
glad  and  joyful  therof.  Tho  went  the  monke  into 
a  gardene,  and  fonde  a  tode  therin ;  and  toke  her 
upp,  and  put  hyr  in  a  cuppe,  and  filled  it  with  good 
ale,  and  pryked  hyr  in  every  place,  in  the  cuppe^  till 
the  venome  come  out  in  every  place ;  an  brought  hitt 
befor  the  kyng,  and  knelyd^  and  said, '  Sir,  wassayle ; 
for  never  in  your  lyfe  drancke  ye  of  such  a  cuppe.' 
— ^Begyne,  monke,'  quod  the  king;  and  the  monke 
dranke  a  gret  draute,  and  toke  the  kyng  the  cuppe, 
and  the  kyng  also  drank  a  grett  draute,  and  set 
downe  the  cuppe. — The  monke  anon  went  to  the  Far- 
marye,  and  ther  dyed  anone,  on  whose  soule  God 
have  mercy.  Amen.  And  v  monkes  syng  for  his 
soule  especially,  and  shall  while  the  abbey  stondith. 
The  kyng  was  anon  fnl  evil  at  ese,  and  comaunded  to 
remove  the  table,  and  askyd  aftur  the  monke ;  and 
men  told  him  that  he  was  ded,  for  his  wombe  wa& 
broke  in  sondur.  When  the  king  herd  this  tidyng^ 
he  comaundyd  for  to  trusse ;  but  all  hit  was  for 
nought,  for  his  bely  began  to  swelle  for  the  drink 
that  he  dranke,  that  he  dyed  within  ii  days,  the  moro 
aftur  Seynt  Luke's  day." 

A  different  account  of  the  poisoning  of  King  John 
is  given  in  a  MS.  Chronicle  of  England,  written  in 
the  minority  of  Edward  III.,  and  contained  in  the 
Auchinleck  MS.  of  Edinburgh.    Though  not  exactly 


>  [Mr.  aerk  became  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  ScMlon  by  (be  Utte^  Lord  EldlB,  and  died  iol83l.-Eo.] 
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to  our  present  purpose,  the  passage  is  curious,  and 
I  shall  quote  it  without  apology.  The  author  has 
mentioned  the  interdict  laid  on  John's  kingdom  by 
the  Pope,  and  continues  thus  :— 

*'  He  was  UA  wroth  and  grim, 
For  no  prest  wald  sing  fur  him. 
He  made  tho  his  parlement, 
And  swore  his  ci-oy  <te  verament. 
That  he  shuld  malie  such  asant» 
To  fede  ail  loglonde  wiih  a  spand. 
And  elLe  with  a  white  lof, 
Therefure  1  hope  *  he  was  God-loth. 
A  monk  it  herd  of  S  wines  heued, 
And  of  his  wordes  he  was  adred, 
He  went  hym  to  his  fere, 
And  seyd  to  hem  in  this  maner : 
*  The  King  has  made  a  sori  oth, 
That  he  schai  with  a  white  lof 
Fedt  at  Inglonde,  and  with  a  spand, 
T  wis'it  were  a  sort  saut 
And  better  is  that  we  die  to, 
Than  ai  Ingiond  be  so  wo. 
Ye  schul  for  me  belles  ring, 
And  after  wordes  rede  and  sing; 
So  helpe  yon  God,  heven  King, 
Granteih  me  alie  now  min  asking, 
And  Icbim  wil  wil^  puseoun  slo. 
Ne  shall  he  never  Inglond  do  wo.* 

"  His  brethren  him  graunt  alle  his  bone. 
He  let  him  shrive  swilhe  sone, 
To  make  his  soule  fair  and  clene. 
To  for  our  lened  1  heven  queen, 
Thatsdie  schuld  for  him  be, 
To  for  her  son  in  Irlnitd. 

*'  Dansimond  zede  and  gadred  fmt, 
For  soibe  were  plommes  white. 
The  steles  •  be  pyld  out  evirichon, 
Pnisoun  he  dede  therin  anon. 
And  sett  the  steles  al  ogen. 
That  the  gile  schnid  nought  be  sen. 
He  dede  hem  in  a  oonpe  of  gold, 
And  went  to  the  kinges  bord ; 
On  knes  be  him  sett, 
The  king  full  fair  he  grett; 
'  Sir,*  he  said, '  by  Seynt  Austin, 
This  is  front  of  our  garden. 
And  glf  that  your  wil  be, 
Assayet  herof  after  me.* 
Dansimond  ete  fmt,  on  and  on. 
And  al  iho  other  ete  King  Jon; 
The  monk  aros,  and  went  bis  way, 
God  glf  his  soule  wel  gode  day ; 
He  gaf  King  Jon  ther  his  puisonn. 
Himself  had  that  ilk  donn, 
He  dede,  it  is  noutber  for  mirtbe  ne  ond, 
Bot  for  to  save  ai  Inglond. 

**  The  King  Jon  sate  at  mete. 
His  wombe  to  wex  grete  s 


He  swore  bis  oatti,  per  la  eroffde. 
His  wombe  wald  brest  a  thre; 
He  wald  have  risen  fra.m  the  bord 
Ac  he  ne  spake  never  more  word  : 
Thns  ended  his  time, 
T  wis  he  had  an  evei  fine." 

Shakspeare,  from  such  old  Chronicles,  has  drawn 
his  authority  for  the  last  fine  scene  in  King  John, 
But  he  prohably  had  it  from  Gaxton,  who  uses  nearly 
the  words  of  the  prose  chronicle.  Hemiogford  tdb 
the  same  tale  with  the  metrical  historian.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  John  increased  the  flux,  of  which  he  died, 
by  the  intemperate  use  of  peaches  and  of  ale,  which 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  poison.— See 
Matthew  Pabis. 

To  return  to  the  ballad ;  there  is  a  very  similar 
song,  in  which,  apparently  to  excite  greater  interest 
in  the  nursery,  the  handsome  young  hunter  is  ex- 
changed for  a  little  child,  poisoned  by  a  false  ste^ 
mother. ' 


LORD  RANDAL. 

''O  where  hae  ye  been,  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 

0  where  hae  ye  been,  my  handsome  young  man?"— 
^'I  hae  been  to  the  wild  wood ;  mother,  make  my  bed 

soon, 
For  I'm  weary  wi'  hunting,  and  fain  wald  lie  down.' — 

^' Where  gat  ye  your  dinner,  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 
Where  gat  ye  your  dinner,  my  handsome  yoang 

man?"— 
* '  I  dined  wi'  my  true-love ;  mother,  make  my  bed  sooo, 
For  I'm  weary  wi' hunting,  and  fain  wald  lie  down."— 

*^  What  gat  ye  to  your  dinner,  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 
What  gat  ye  to  your  dinner,  my  handsome  youog 

man?"— 
'^  I  gat  eels  boil'd  in  broo ;  mother,  make  my  bed  soon, 
For  I'm  weary  wi'  hunting,  and  fain  wald  lie  do  wn."— 

^'  What  became  of  your  bloodhounds,  Lord  Randal, 

my  son  ? 
What  became  of  your  bloodhounds,  my  handsome 

young  man?"— 
t^O  they  sweird  and  they  died;  mother,  make  my  bed 

soon. 
For  I'm  weary  wi'  hunting,  and  fain  wald  lie  do  wd."— 

^'O I  fear  ye  are  poison'd.  Lord  Randal,  my  sun  1 

0 1  fear  ye  are  poisoned,  my  handsome  young  man  !"— 
*'  O  yes!  I  am  poison'd ;  mother,  make  my  bed  soon. 
For  I'm  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I  fain  wad  lie  down."* 


>  Hope,  for  tMnk,—*  Jta/»--S  talks. 
3  [This  nursery  song  is  probably  that  inserted  In  Buchan's  Col- 
leclion,  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  I7»-"  frillie  Doo^'  i.  e.  ctove  : 

**  Where  bse  ye  been  a*  day, 
Willie  Doo,  Willie  Doo? 
Wbare  bae  ye  beea  a'  day, 
Willie,  my  doo? 

*'  r?e  been  lo  Me  my  stepmotber, 
Hak  my  bed,  lay  me  down ; 
Uak  my  bed,  lay  me  down. 
Die  shall  I  now,**  etc. -Ed.] 


4  [  m  Uie  ediUon  of  this  ballad  pnbUshed  by  Mr.  Ktnlocb  in  IIV, 
the  name  of  the  hero  is  Lord  Donald^yery  natural  in  a  north 
country  version.  The  youth  is  poisoned  by  a  dish  of  toadt^  aerved 
Qp  as  ash,  to  which  the  Editor  thinlLS  we  owe  the  Scotch  phnse, 
of*  getting  frogs  lor  fish  "~i.  e.  foal  play— introdoced  in  the  wb- 
sequent  ballad  of  KaUuoHne  Janfarie.    The  last  verse  is— 

•^  What  will  ye  lee?e  to  yoor  true  love.  Lord  Donald,  my  aea  r 
Wbat  will  ye  leave  to  yoar  true  lOTe,  my  Jollie  young  man  7**— 

**  The  tow  and  tbe  baiter  for  to  bang  on  yon  tree, 
And  let  her  hang  there  for  the  poysoning  o*  me.**-F.  IIS.~Bi>u] 
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SIR  HUGH  LE  BLOND. 

This  ballad  is  a  northera  composition,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  original  of  the  legend  called  Sir  At- 
dingar,  which  is  printed  in  the  Reliquei  of  Ancient 
Poeiry.  The  incidents  are  nearly  the  same  in  both 
ballads,  excepting  that,  in  A  Idingar,  an  angel  combats 
for  the  queen,  instead  of  a  mortal  champion.  The 
names  of  Aldingar  and  Rodingham  approach  near  to 
each  other  in  sound,  though  not  in  orthography,  and 
the  one  might,  by  reciters,  be  easily  substituted  for 
the  other.  I  think  I  have  seen  both  the  name  and 
the  story  in  an  ancient  prose  chronicle,  but  am 
anable  to  make  any  reference  in  support  of  my  be- 
lief. 

The  tradition,  upon  which  the  ballad  is  founded, 
is  uaiTersally  current  in  the  Meams;  and  the  Editor 
is  iuformed,  that,  till  very  lately,  the  sword,  with 
which  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  was  believed  to  have  defended 
the  life  and  honour  of  the  Queen,  was  carefully  pre- 
served by  his  descendants,  the  Viscounts  of  Arbuthnot. 
That  Sir  Hugh  of  Arbuthnot  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  proved  by  his  having,  1282,  bestowed  the 
patronage  of  the  church  of  Garvoch  upon  the  Monks 
of  Aborbrothwick,  for  the  safety  of  his  soul.-^Ae- 
$isler  of  Aberbroihwick,  quoted  by  Crawford  in  Peer^ 
age.  But  I  ilnd  no  instance  in  history,  in  which  the 
honour  of  a  Queen  of  Scotland  was  committed  to  the 
chance  of  a  duel.  It  is  true,  that  Mary,  wife  of 
Alexander  II.,  was,  about  1242,  somewhat  implicated 
in  a  dark  story,  concerning  the  murder  of  Patrick, 
EarJ  of  Athole,  burned  In  bis  lodging  at  Haddington, 
where  he  had  gone  to  attend  a  great  tournament. 
The  relations  of  the  deceased  baron  accused  of  the 
murder  Sir  William  Bisat,  a  powerful  nobleman,  who 
appears  to  have  been  in  such  high  favour  with  the 
young  Queen,  that  she  offered  her  oath,  as  a  com- 
purgator, to  prove  his  innocence.  Bisat  himself  stood 
upon  his  defence,  and  proffered  the  combat  to  his 
accusers ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  tide, 
and  was  banished  from  Scotland.  This  affair  inte- 
rested all  the  northern  barons;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible, that  some  share,  taken  in  it  by  this  Sir  Hugh 
de  Arbuthnot,  may  have  given  a  slight  foundation  for 
the  tradition  of  the  couutry. — Wintoun,  book  vii. 
ch.  9.  Or,  if  we  suppose  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  to  be  a 
predecessor  of  the  Sir  Hugh  who  flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  he  may  have  been  the  victor  in  a 
duel,  shortly  noticed  as  having  occurred  in  1 154,  when 
one  Arthur,  accused  of  treason,  was  unsuccessful  in 
bis  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God.  Arthurus  regem 
Malcolm  proditurus  duello  periit,  Chron.  Sanctse 
Crucis,  ap.  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

But,  true  or  false,  the  incident  narrated  in  the 
ballad  is  in  the  genuine  style  of  chivalry.  Ro- 
mances abound  with  similar  instances,  nor  are  they 


wanting  in  real  history.  The  most  solemn  part  of 
a  knight's  oath  was  to  defend  ^^  all  widows,  orphe- 
lines,  and  maidens  of  gude  fame."' — Lindsay's  He* 
raldry,  MS.  The  love  of  arms  was  a  real  passion 
of  itself,  which  blazed  yet  more  fiercely  when  united 
with  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  fair  sex. 
The  Knight  of  Chaucer  exclaims,  with  chivalrous 
energy, 

«•  To  fight  for  1  tody !  a  benedidte  I 

It  were  a  luity  Ught  for  to  lee/* 

It  was  an  argument,  seriously  urged  by  Sir  John  of 
Heinault,  for  making  war  upoa  Edward  II.  in  behalf 
of  his  banished  wife,  Isabella,  that  knights  were 
bound  to  aid,  to  their  uttermost  power,  all  distressed 
dansels,  living  without  counsel  or  comfort. 

An  apt  illustration  of  the  ballad  would  have  been 
the  oombat  undertaken  by  three  Spanish  champions 
against  three  Moors  of  Grenada,  in  defence  of  the 
honour  of  the  Queen  of  Grenada,  wife  to  Mahommed 
Chiqaito,  the  last  monarch  of  that  kingdom.  But  I 
have  not  at  hand  La$  Guerras  Civiles  de  Granada, 
in  which  that  achievement  is  recorded.  Raymond 
Berenger,  Count  of  Barcelona,  is  also  said  to  have 
defended,  in  single  combat,  tlie  life  and  honour  of 
the  Empress  Matilda,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V., 
and  mother  to  Henry  II.  of  England.— See  Antonio 
Ulloa,  del  vero  Honore  Militare,  Venice,  1669. 

A  less  apocryphal  example  is  the  duel,  fought  in 
1387,  betwixt  Jaques  le  Grys  and  John  de  Carogne, 
before  the  King  of  France.  These  warriors  were 
retainers  of  the  Earl  of  Alen^on,  and  originally 
sworn  brothers.  John  de  Carogne  went  over  the 
sea,  for  the  advancement  of  bis  fame,  leaving  in  his 
castle  a  beautiful  wife,  where  she  lived  soberly  and 
sagely.  But  the  devii  entered  into  the  heart  of  Jaques 
le  Grys,  and  he  rode,  one  morning,  from  the  Earl's 
house  to  tlie  castle  of  his  friend,  where  he  was  hos- 
pitably received  by  the  unsuspicious  lady.  He  re- 
quested her  to  show  him  tlie  donjon,  or  keep  of  the 
castle,  and  in  that  remote  and  inaccessible  tower 
forcibly  violated  her  chastity.  He  then  mounted  his 
horse,  and  returned  to  the  Earl  of  Alen^on  within 
so  short  a  space,  that  his  absence  had  not  been  per- 
ceived. The  lady  abode  within  the  donjon,  weeping 
bitterly,  and  exclaiming,  ''Ah,  Jaques!  it  was  not 
well  done  thus  to  shame  me!  but  on  you  shall  the 
shame  rest,  if  God  send  my  husband  safe  home!" 
The  lady  kept  secret  this  sorrowful  deed  until  her 
husband's  return  from  his  voyage.  The  day  passed, 
and  night  came,  and  the  knight  went  to  bed ;  but  the 
lady  would  not ;  for  ever  she  blessed  herself,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  chamber,  studying  and 
musing,  until  her  attendants  had  retired ;  and  then» 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  knight,  she 
showed  him  all  the  adventure.    Hardly  would  Ca* 


*  Siidi  an  oalh  ii  nUU  Uken  Ij  Uie  Knights  of  tlie  BaUi ;  bat, 
1  belief  e.  few  of  Uut  honourable  brotherhood  will  now  consider  it 
qoite  ao  obUgatonr  aa  Uie  oomdentioos  Lord  Herbert  of  Che rbarf , 
who  gravely  allegea  it  aa  a  aofficient  reason  for  having  challenged 


dirers  cavaliers,  Uiat  they  had  dUier  anatched  tnm  a  lady  her 
bouquet,  or  ribbon,  or  by  some  discourtesy  of  similar  imporUnoe» 
placed  her.  as  his  lordship  coocetved.  In  the  predicament  of  a 
dlstrened  damoieU. 
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rogne  believe  the  treadiery  of  his  companion :  but, 
yfhen  convinced,  he  replied,  ^'  Since  ft  is  so,  lady,  I 
pardon  you ;  but  the  knight  shall  die  for  this  villa- 
nous  deed/'  Accordingly,  Jacques  le  Grys  was  ac- 
cused of  the  crime  in  the  court  of  the  Earl  of  Alen- 
^n.  But,  as  he  was  greatly  loved  of  his  lord,  and 
as  the  evidence  was  very  slender,  the  Earl  gave  judg- 
ment against  the  accusers.  Hereupon  John  Carogne 
jippealed  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  which  court, 
after  full  consideration,  appointed  the  case  to  be  tried' 
by  mortal  combat  betwixt  the  parties,  John  Carogne 
appearing  as  the  champion  of  his  lady.  If  he  failed 
in  his  combat,  then  was  he  to  be  hanged,  and  his 
lady  burnt,  as  false  and  unjust  calumniators.  This 
combat,  under  circumstances  so  very  peculiar,  at- 
tracted universal  attention;  in  so  much,  that  the 
Ring  of  France  and  his  peers,  who  were  then  in 
Flanders  collecting  troops  for  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, returned  to  Paris,  that  so  notable  a  duel  might 
be  fought  in  the  royal  presence. 

"Thus,"  says  Froissart,  "the  Kynge,  and  his 
ancles,  and  the  constable,  came  to  Parys.  Then  the 
lystes  were  made  in  a  place  called  Saynt  Katheryne, 
behinde  the  Temple.  There  was  so  moche  people, 
that  it  was  mervayle  to  beholde ;  and  on  the  one  side 
of  the  lystes  there  was  made  gret  scaffoldes,  that  the 
lordes  might  the  better  se  the  batayle  of  the  ii  cham- 
pions; and  so  they  bothe  came  to  the  felde,  armed  at 
all  peaces,  and  there  eche  of  them  was  set  in  theyr 
chayre ;  the  Erie  of  Saynt  Poule  gouverned  John  Ca- 
rongne,  and  Erie  of  Alanson*s  company  with  Jacques 
le  Grys;  and  when  the  knyght  entred  in  to  the 
felde,  he  came  to  his  wyfe,  who  was  there  syttynge 
in  a  chayre,  covered  in  blacke,  and  he  sayd  to  her 
thus:-— 'Dame,  by  your  informacyon,  and  in  your 
quarrell,  I  do  put  my  lyfe  in  adventure,  as  to  fyght 
with  Jacques  le  Grys ;  ye  knowe,  if  the  cause  be  just 
and  true.'—*  Syr,'  said  the  lady,  '  it  is  as  I  have 
sayd ;  wlierefore  ye  maye  fight  surely ;  the  cause  is 
good  and  true.'  With  those  wordes,  the  knyghte 
kissed  the  lady,  and  toke  her  by  the  hande,  and  then 
blessed  hym,  and  soo  entred  into  the  felde.  The 
lady  sate  styli  in  the  blacke  chayre,  in  her  prayers  to 
God,  and  to  the  Vyrgyne  Mary,  humbly  prayenge 
them,  by  theyr  specyall  grace,  to  send  her  husband 
the  victory,  accordyinge  to  the  ryght.  She  was  in 
gret  hevynes,  for  she  was  not  sure  of  her  lyfe ;  for,  if 
her  husbande  sholde  have  been  discomfyted,  she  was 
judged,  without  remedy,  to  be  brente,  and  her  hus- 
bande hanged.  I  cannot  say  whether  she  repented 
her  or  not,  as  the  matter  was  so  forwarde,  that  both 
she  and  her  husbande  were  in  grete  peryll :  how- 
beit,  fynally,  she  must  as  then  abyde  the  adventure. 
Then  these  two  champyons  were  set  one  against  ano- 
ther, and  so  mounted  on  theyr  horses,  and  behauved 
them  nobly ;  for  they  knewe  what  perteyned  to  deedes 
of  armes.    There  were  many  lordes  and  knyghtes  of 


Fraunce,  that  were  come  thyder  to  se  that  batayle. 
The  two  champyons  justed  at  theyr  fyrst  metyn^ 
but  none  of  them  did  hurte  other;  and  after  the 
justes,  they  lyghted  on  foote  to  perfourme  theyr  ba- 
tayle, and  soo  fought  valyauntly.— And  fyrst  John  of 
Carongne  was  hurt  in  the  thyghe,  whereby  all  his 
frendes  were  in  grete  fere ;  but,  after  that,  he  fooglit 
so  valyauntly,  that  he  bette  down  bis  adversaiy  to 
the  erthe,  and  threst  his  swerd  in  his  body,  and  soo 
slew  hym  in  the  felde;  and  then  demanded,  if  he  had 
done  his  devoyre  or  not  ?  and  they  answered,  that 
he  had  valyauntly  atchieved  his  batayle.  Then  Jacques 
le  Grys  was  delyuered  to  the  hangman  of  Parys,  and 
he  drewe  hym  to  the  gybbet  of  Mountfawcon,  and 
there  hanged  him  up.  Then  John  of  Carongne  came 
before  the  kynge,  and  kneled  downe,  and  the  kyage 
made  him  to  stand  up  before  hym ;  and  the  same  daye 
the  kynge  caused  to  be  dely  vered  to  hym  a  thonsaode 
franks,  and  reteyned  him  to  be  of  his  chambre,  with 
a  pencyon  of  ii  hundred  pounde  by  yere,  durynge  the 
term  of  his  lyfe.  Then  he  thanked  the  kynge  and 
the  lordes,  and  went  to  his  wyfe,  and  kissed  her; 
and  then  they  wente  togyder  to  the  chyrche  of 
Our  Ladye,  in  Parys,  and  made  theyr  offerynge.  and 
then  retourned  to  theyr  lodgynges.  Then  this  Sir 
John  of  Carongne  taryed  not  longe  in  Fraunce,  hot 
went,  with  Sir  John  Boucequant,  Syr  John  of  Bordes, 
and  Syr  Loys  Grat.  All  these  went  to  se  Lamora- 
baquyn,*  of  whome,  in  those  dayes,  there  wasmocfae 
spekynge." 

Such  was  the  readiness,  with  which,  in  those 
times,  heroes  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy,  for  honour 
and  lady's  sake.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  fair  damo 
of  the  present  day  will  think,  that  the  risk  of  being 
burnt,  upon  every  suspicion  of  frailty,  would  be  al- 
together compensated  by  the  probability,  that  a  hus- 
band of  good  faith,  like  John  de  Carogne,  or  a  dis- 
interested champion,  like  Hugh  le  Blond,  would  take 
up  the  gauntlet  in  their  behalf.  I  fear  tliey  will  rather 
accord  to  the  sentiment  of  the  hero  of  an  old  ro- 
mance, who  expostulates  thus  with  a  certain  duke:— 

•*  Certes.  Sir  Duke,  (hon  doest  unright. 
To  make  a  roast  of  your  daogfater  britbt, 
I  wot  you  ben  uokiod.** 

jimU  and  Jmettim. 

I  was  favoured  with  the  following  copy  of  Sir 
Hugh  le  Bland,  by  K.  Williamson  Burnet.  Esq.  of 
Monboddo,  who  wrote  it  down  from  the  recitatioa 
of  an  old  woman,  long  in  the  service  of  the  Arbath* 
not  family.  Of  course,  the  diction  is  very  mnch 
humbled,  and  it  has,  in  all  probability,  undergone  many 
corruptions ;  but  its  antiquity  is  indubitable,  and  the 
story,  though  indifferently  told,  is  in  itself  interest- 
ing. It  is  believed,  that  there  have  been  many  more 
verses. 


*  This  name  Froiasarl  gives  to  Uie  fimons 
tiUe,  Ameer  Uddeen  Kawn. 


let,  Emperor  of  Turkey,  caUed  ttie  Great   it  Is  a  oormplfon  oT  his  Vtm^ 
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SIR  HUGH  LE  BLOND. 

The  birds  sang  sweet  as  ony  bell, 
The  world  had  not  their  make,' 

The  Queen  she's  gone  to  her  chamber, 
With  Rodingham  to  talk. 

**  I  love  you  well,  my  Queen,  my  dame, 
'Bove  land  and  rents  so  clear, 

And  for  the  love  of  you,  my  Queen, 
Would  thole  pain  most  severe." — 

**  If  well  you  love  me,  Rodingham, 

I'm  sure  so  do  I  thee  : 
I  love  you  well  as  any  man. 

Save  the  King's  fair  bodye.''— 

"  I  love  you  well,  my  Queen,  my  dame ; 

Tis  truth  that  I  do  tell : 
And  for  to  lye  a  night  with  you. 

The  salt  seas  I  would  sail."— 

"  Away,  away,  O  Rodingham ! 

You  are  both  stark  and  stoor ; 
Would  you  deOle  the  King's  own  bed, 

And  make  his  Queen  a  whore  ? 

*'  To-morrow  you'd  be  taken  sure. 

And  like  a  traitor  slain ; 
And  I'd  be  burned  at  a  stake, 

Although  I  be  the  Queen."— 

Be  then  stepp'd  out  at  her  room  door, 

All  in  an  angry  mood ; 
Until  he  met  a  leper-man, ' 

Just  by  the  hard  way-side. 

He  intoxicate  the  leper-man. 

With  liquors  very  sweet ; 
And  gave  him  more  and  more  to  drink. 

Until  he  fell  asleep. 

He  took  him  in  his  armis  twa, 

And  carried  him  along. 
Till  be  came  to  the  Queen's  own  bed, 

And  there  he  laid  him  down. 

He  then  stepp'd  out  of  the  Queen's  bower. 

As  swift  as  any  roe, 
^ill  he  came  to  the  very  place 

Where  the  King  himself  did  go. 

The  King  said  unto  Rodingham, 
*'  What  news  have  you  to  me  ?  "— 

He  said,  *'  Your  Queen's  a  false  woman, 
As  I  did  plainly  see."— 

He  hasten'd  to  the  Queen's  chamber. 

So  costly  and  so  fine. 
Until  he  came  to  the  Queen's  own  bed. 

Where  the  leper-man  was  lain. 


He  looked  on  the  leper-man, 
Who  lay  on  his  Queen's  bed ; 

He  lifted  up  the  snaw-white  sheets, 
And  thus  he  to  him  said  :— 

"Plooky,  plooky,'  are  your  cheeks, 

And  plooky  is  your  chin, 
And  plooky  are  your  armies  twa, 

My  bonny  Queen's  layne  in.^ 

*^  Since  she  has  lain  into  your  arms. 

She  shall  not  lye  in  mine  5 
Since  she  has  kiss'd  your  ugsome  mouth, 

She  never  shall  kiss  mine." — 

In  anger  he  went  to  the  Queen, 

Who  fell  upon  her  knee ; 
He  said,  '*  You  false,  unchaste  woman. 

What's  this  you've  done  to  me?  " — 

The  Queen  then  turn'd  herself  about^ 

The  tear  blinded  her  ee — 
"  There's  not  a  knight  in  a'  your  court 

Dare  give  that  name  to  me." — 

He  said,  "  'Tis  true  that  I  do  say; 

For  I  a  proof  did  make ; 
You  shall  be  taken  from  my  bower. 

And  burned  at  a  stake. 

^'  Perhaps  I'll  take  my  word  again, 

And  may  repent  the  same, 
If  that  you'll  get  a  Christian  man 

To  flght  that  Rodingham."— 

^^  Alas !  alas  ! "  then  cried  our  Queen, 

'^  Alas,  and  woe  to  me ! 
There's  not  a  man  in  all  Scotland 

Will  fight  with  him  for  me."— 

She  breathed  unto  her  messengers. 
Sent  them  south,  east,  and  west ; 

They  could  Ond  none  to  fight  with  him, 
Nor  enter  the  contest. 

She  breathed  on  her  messengers, 

She  sent  them  to  the  north ; 
And  there  they  found  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond, 

To  fight  him  he  came  forth. 

When  unto  him  they  did  unfold 

The  circumstance  all  right. 
He  bade  them  go  and  tell  the  Queen, 

That  for  her  he  would  fight. 

The  day  came  on  that  was  to  do 

That  dreadful  tragedy : 
Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  was  not  come  up 

To  fight  for  our  ladye. 

"  Put  on  the  fire,"  the  monster  said; 
"  It  is  twelve  on  the  bell."— « 


>  Filth,  poorness  of  living,  and  Uie  want  of  linen,  made  this 
terrible  disease  formerly  very  common  in  ScoUand.  Robert 
BwM  died  oT  Uie  leprosy ;  and,  (brough  all  ScoUaad,  there  were 


haspiials  erected  for  the  reception  of  lepers,  to  preveat  their 
mingling  wiUi  the  rest  of  the  community. 

3  p/oofcy— Pimpled. 

i  In  the  romance  of  DooUOt  called  La  Flew  du  BaUailles, 
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*'  'Tis  scarcely  ten,  now,"  said  the  King; 
'*  I  heard  the  clock  mysell."— 

Before  the  hour  the  Queen  is  brought, 

The  burning  to  proceed ; 
In  a  black  velvet  chair  she's  set, 

A  token  for  the  dead. 

She  saw  the  flames  ascending  high. 

The  tears  blinded  her  ee  : 
"  Where  is  the  worthy  knight,"  she  said, 

"  Who  is  to  flght  for  me  ?  "— 

Then  up  and  spak  the  King  himsell, 

*'  My  dearest,  have  no  doubt, 
For  yonder  comes  the  man  himseli, 

As  bold  as  e'er  set  out."— 

They  then  advanced  to  fight  the  duel 

Witb  swords  of  tempered  steel. 
Till  down  the  blood  of  Rodingham 

Game  running  to  his  heel. 

Sir  Hugh  took  out  a  lusty  sword, 

'Twas  of  the  metal  clear, 
And  he  has  pierced  Rodingham 

Tiirs  heart-blood  did  appear. 

"  Confess  your  treachery,  now,"  he  said, 

"This  day  before  you  die  I " — 
*'  I  do  confess  ray  treachery, 

I  shall  no  longer  lye  : 

"I  like  to  wicked Haman  am, 

This  day  I  shall  be  slain."— 
The  Queen  was  brought  to  her  chamber, 

A  good  woman  again. 

The  Queen  then  said  unto  the  King, 

'' Arbattle*s  near  the  sea; 
Give  it  unto  the  northern  knight. 

That  this  day  fought  for  me." — 

*  Then  said  the  King,  "Come  here.  Sir  Knight, 

And  drink  a  glass  of  wine; 
And,  if  Arbattle's  not  enough. 

To  it  we'll  Fordoun  join." ' 


GRiEME  AND  BEWICK. 

The  date  of  this  ballad,  and  its  subject,  are  uncer- 
tain. From  internal  evidence,  I  am  inclined  to  place 
it  late  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  the  Graemes 
enough  is  elsewhere  said.  It  is  not  impossible,  that 
such  a  clan,  as  they  are  described,  may  have  retained 
the  rude  ignorance  of  ancient  Border  manners  to  a 
later  period  than  their  more  inland  neighbours ;  and 
hence  the  taunt  of  old  Bewick  to  Graeme.    Bewick  is 


an  ancient  name  in  Cumberland  aiid  Northumberland. 
The  ballad  itself  was  given,  in  the  first  edition,  from 
the  recitation  of  a  gentleman,  who  professed  to  ban 
forgotten  some  verses.  These  have,  in  the  preseot 
edition,  been  partly  restored,  from  a  copy  obtained  by 
the  recitation  of  an  ostler  in  Carlisle,  which  has  also 
furnished  some  slight  alterations. 

The  ballad  is  remarkable,  as  contaiDiDg,  probably, 
the  very  latest  allusion  to  the  institution  of  brother- 
hood in  arms,  which  was  held  so  sacred  in  the  days 
of  chivalry,  and  whose  origin  may  be  traced  ap  to  tiie 
Scythian  ancestors  of  Odin.  Many  of  the  old  ro- 
mances turn  entirely  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  engag^ 
ment,  contracted  by  the  freres  d'armes.  In  that  of 
Amis  and  Amelion,  the  hero  slays  his  two  infant 
children,  that  he  may  compound  a  potent  salve  with 
their  blood,  to  cure  the  leprosy  of  bis  brother-in-anns. 
The  romance  of  Gyron  le  Courtois  has  a  similar  sub- 
ject. I  think  the  hero,  like  Graeme  in  the  ballad,  killi 
himself,  out  of  some  high  point  of  honour  towards 
his  friend. 

The  quarrel  of  tlie  two  old  chieftains,  over  thdr 
wine,  is  highly  in  character.  Two  generations  ban 
not  elapsed  since  the  custom  of  drinking  deep,  and 
taking  deadly  revenge  for  slight  offences,  produced 
very  tragical  events  on  the  Border ;  to  which  tbe 
custom  of  going  armed  to  festive  meetings  contri- 
buted not  a  little.  A  minstrel,  who  flourished  about 
1720,  and  is  often  talked  of  by  the  old  people,  hap- 
pened to  be  performing  before  one  of  these  parties, 
when  they  betook  themselves  to  their  swords.  Vx 
cautious  musician,  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  dived 
beneath  the  table.  A  moment  after,  a  man's  band, 
struck  off  with  a  back-sword,  fell  beside  him.  Tbe 
minstrel  secured  it  carefully  in  his  pocket,  as  be 
would  have  done  any  other  loose  movable ;  sagdy 
observing,  the  owner  would  miss  it  sorely  next  morn- 
ing. I  choose  rather  to  give  fliis  ludicrous  example, 
than  some  graver  instances  of  bloodshed  at  Border 
orgies.  I  observe  it  is  said  in  a  MS.  account  of 
Tweeddale,  in  praise  of  the  inhabitants,  that,  *^wben 
they  fall  in  the  humour  of  good  fellowship,  they  ose 
it  as  a  cement  and  bond  of  society,  and  not  to  foment 
revenge,  quarrels,  and  murders,  which  is  usual  in 
other  counties ; "  by  which  we  ought,  probably,  to 
understand  Selkirkshire  and  Teviotdale. — Jtfac/ar- 
lane's  MSS^' 

GRjEME  and  BEWICK, 

Gude  Lord  Graeme  is  to  Carlisle  gane; 

Sir  Robert  Bewick  there  met  he; 
And  arm  in  arm  to  the  wine  they  did  go. 

And  they  drank  till  they  were  baith  merrie. 


a  false  accuser  discovers  a  similar  impatience  to  hurry  over  tlie 
execution,  before  the  arrival  of  the  lady's  champion :— '*  Ainsi 
**comme  Herchambant  rouloit  Jetter  la  dame  dedans  le  feu, 
"Sanies  de  Glerraut  ¥a  a  lot,  et  lul  diet :  *Sire  Herchambaut, 
'*  vous  estes  (rop  k  blasmer ;  car  vous  ne  devez  mener  ceste  chose 
«qi]e  par  droit  ainsi  tm'U  est  ordonn^;  je  veux  accorder  que 


**  oeste  dame  alt  nn  vassal  qui  la  deffendra  oontre  tods  et  Drooaii, 
^*car  elle  n'a  point  de  couipe  en  ce  que  Taccnsez;  si  la  derei  re- 
'<  tarder  Jusque  a  roidy,  pour  scavolr  si  un  bon  chevalier  i'a 
"  vlendra  secourlr  contre  vous  et  Drouart.  •  "—Cap.  22. 

>  Arbattle  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  barony  of  AriNithnol— 
Fordun  has  long  been  tbe  patrimony  of  tbe  same  family. 
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Gude  Lord  Graeme  has  ta'en  up  the  cup, 
*^  Sir  Robert  Bewick,  and  here's  to  thee ! 

And  here's  to  our  twae  sons  at  hamel 

For  they  like  us  best  in  our  ain  countrie."— 

**  O  were  your  son  a  lad  like  mine, 

And  learn'd  some  books  that  he  could  read, 

They  might  hae  been  twae  brethren  bauld. 
And  they  might  hae  bragged  the  Border  side. 

*'*'  Sut  your  son's  a  lad,  and  he  is  but  bad. 

And  billie  to  my  son  he  canna  be; 

*  *  «  *  * 

*^  Te  sent  him  to  the  schools,  and  he  wadna  learn ; 

Ye  bought  him  books,  and  he  wadna  read." — 
**-  But  my  blessing  shall  he  never  earn,  . 

Till  I  see  how  his  arm  can  defend  his  head." — 

Gude  Lord  Graeme  has  a  reckoning  call'd, 

A  reckoning  then  called  he ; 
And  he  paid  a  crown,  and  it  went  roun'; 

It  was  all  for  the  gude  wine  and  free." ' 

And  he  has  to  the  stable  gane. 

Where  there  stude  thirty  steeds  and  three  : 
He's  ta'en  his  ain  horse  amang  them  a\ 

And  hame  he  rade  sae  manfuUie. 

"  Welcome,  my auld  father! "  said  Christie  Graeme, 
**But  where  sae  lang  frae  hame  wereye.^"— 

'^It's  I  hae  been  at  Carlisle  town. 
And  a  baffled  man  by  thee  I  be. 

*'  I  hae  been  at  Carlisle  town. 
Where  Sir  Robert  Bewick  he  met  me; 

He  says  ye're  a  lad,  and  ye  are  but  bad. 
And  billie  to  his  son  ye  canna  be. 

**I  sent  ye  to  the  schools,  and  ye  wadna  learn; 

I  bought  ye  books,  and  ye  wadna  read ; 
Therefore  my  blessing  ye  shall  never  earn. 

Till  I  see  with  Bewick  thou  save  thy  head."— 

"  Now,  God  forbid,  my  auld  father, 

That  ever  sic  a  thing  suld  be ! 
Billie  Bewick  was  my  master,  and  I  was  his  scholar, 

And  aye  sae  weel  as  he  learned  me." — 

^^  O  hald  thy  tongue^  thou  limmer  loon. 

And  of  thy  talking  let  me  be! 
If  thou  does  na  end  me  this  quarrel  soon. 

There  is  my  glove,  I'll  fight  wi'  thee."— 

Then  Christie  Graeme  he  stooped  low 
Unto  the  ground,  you  shall  understand  ;— 

"  O  father,  put  on  your  glove  again. 
The  wind  has  blown  it  from  your  hand?  " — 

*'  What's  that  thou  says,  thou  limmer  loon  ? 

How  dares  thou  stand  to  speak  to  me  ? 
If  thou  do  not  end  this  quarrel  soon, 

There'smy  right  hand  thou  shaltfightwith  me."— 


Then  Christie  Graeme's  to  his  chamber  gane, 

To  consider  weel  what  then  should  be ; 
Whether  he  should  fight  with  his  auld  father, 
'   Or  with  his  billie  Bewick,  be. 

^'  If  I  suld  kill  my  billie  dear, 
God's  blessing  I  shall  never  win ; 

But  if  1  strike  at  my  auld  father, 
I  think  'twald  be  a  nwrtal  sin. 

^<  But  if  I  kill  my  billie  dear. 

It  is  God's  will,  so  let  it  be ; 
But  I  make  a  vow,  ere  I  gang  frae  hame, 

That  I  shall  be  the  next  man's  die." — 

Then  he's  put  on's  back  a  gude  auld  jack, 

And  on  his  head  a  cap  of  steel. 
And  sword  and  buckler  by  his  side ; 

0  gin  he  did  not  become  them  weel! 

We'll  leave  off  talking  of  Christie  Gramme, 

And  talk  of  him  again  belive ,  * 
And  we  will  talk  of  bonny  Bewick, 

Where  he  was  teaching  his  scholars  five. 

When  he  had  taught  them  well  to  fence, 
And  handle  swords  without  any  doubt, 

He  took  his  sword  under  his  arm, 
And  he  walk'd  his  father's  close  about. 

He  look'd  atween  him  and  the  sun, 
And  a'  to  see  what  there  might  be. 

Till  he  spied  a  man  in  armour  bright. 
Was  riding  that  way  most  hastilie. 

"  O  wha  is  yon,  that  came  this  way, 

Sae  hastilie  that  hither  came  ? 
I  think  it  be  my  brother  dear ! 

1  think  it  be  young  Christie  Graeme. 

**  Ye're  welcome  here,  my  billie  dear. 
And  thrice  ye're  welcome  unto  me ! " — 

"  But  I'm  wae  to  say,  I've  seen  the  day, 
When  I  am  come  to  fight  wi'  thee. 

'*  My  fatlier's  gane  to  Carlisle  town, 
Wi'  your  father  Bewick  there  met  he : 

He  says  I'm  a  lad,  and  I  am  but  bad. 
And  a  baffled  man  I  trow  I  be. 

*^  He  sent  me  to  schools,  and  I  wadna  learn  ; 

He  gae  me  books,  and  I  wadna  read ; 
Sae  my  father's  blessing  I'll  never  earn, 

Till  he  see  how  my  arm  can  guard  my  head. 

'^  O  God  forbid,  my  billie  dear. 

That  ever  such  a  thing  suld  be ! 
We'll  take  three  men  on  either  side, 

And  see  if  we  can  our  fathers  agree." — 

"  O  hald  thy  tongue,  now,  billie  Bewick, 

And  of  thy  talking  let  me  be  I 
But  if  thou'rt  a  man,  as  I'm  sure  thou  art. 

Come  o'er  the  dyke,  and  fight  wi'  me." — 


The  oetler'a  copy  reads  very  characterisUcally, 
*'  II WM  aU  for  good  wlue  aod  tef  .'* 
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^*  But  I  hae  nae  harness,  billie,  on  my  back, 

As  weel  I  see  there  is  on  thine."— 
^^  But  as  little  harness  as  is  on  thy  back, 

As  little,  billie,  shall  be  on  mine."— 

Then  he's  thrown  aff  his  coat  o'  mail 

His  cap  of  steel  away  flung  he ; 
He  stuck  his  spear  into  the  ground. 

And  he  tied  bis  horse  unto  a  tree. 

Then  Bewick  has  thrown  aff  his  cloak, 
And's  psalter-book  frae's  hand  flung  he ; 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  dyke, 
And  ower  he  lap  most  manfullie. 

O  they  hae  fought  for  twae  lang  hours ; 

When  twae  lang  hours  were  come  and  gane, 
The  sweat  drappM  fast  frae  aff  them  baith, 

But  a  drap  of  blude  could  not  be  seen. 

Till  Graeme  gae  Bewick  an  ackward'  stroke 
Ane  ackward  stroke  strucken  sickeriie ; 

He  has  hit  him  under  the  left  breast, 
And  dead-wounded  to  the  ground  fell  he. 

^^  Rise  up,  rise  up,  now,  billie  dear  I 
Arise  and  speak  three  words  to  me ! — 

Whether  thou's  gotten  thy  deadly  wound, 
Or  if  God  and  good  leeching  may  succour  thee  ?"- 

'^  O  horse^  0  horse,  now,  billie  Graeme, 
And  get  thee  far  from  hence  with  speed  ; 

And  get  thee  out  of  this  country, 
That  none  may  know  who  has  done  the  deed."- 

'*  O  I  have  slain  thee,  billie  Bewick, 

If  this  be  true  thou  tellest  to  me; 
But  I  made  a  vow,  ere  I  came  frae  hame, 

That  aye  the  next  man  I  wad  be." 

He  has  pitch'd  his  sword  in  a  moodie-hill,* 
And  he  has  leap'd  twenty  lang  feet  and  three. 

And  on  his  ain  sword's  point  he  lap, 
And  dead  upon  the  ground  fell  he. 

'Twas  then  came  up  Sir  Robert  Bewick, 

And  his  brave  son  alive  saw  he ; 
"  Rise  up,  rise  up,  my  son,"  he  said, 

"  For  I  think  ye  hae  gotten  the  victorie." — 


"  O  bald  your  tongue,  my  father  dear ! 

Of  your  prideful  talking  let  me  be ! 
Ye  might  hae  drunken  your  wine  in  peace, 

And  let  me  and  my  billie  be. 

^'  Gae  dig  a  grave,  baith  wide  and  deep. 
And  a  grave  to  hald  baith  him  and  me; 

But  lay  Christie  Graeme  on  the  sunny  side. 
For  I'm  sure  he  wan  the  victorie." — 

''  Alack !  a  wae !"  auld  Bewick  cried, 
*'  Alack !  was  I  not  much  to  blame  ? 

I'm  sure  I've  lost  the  liveliest  lad 
That  e'er  was  born  unto  my  name." — 

"  Alack !  a  wae! "  quo'  gude  Lord  Graeme 
"  I'm  sure  I  hae  lost  the  deeper  lack ! 

I  durst  hae  ridden  the  Border  through. 
Had  Christie  Graeme  been  at  my  back. 

"  Had  I  been  led  through  Liddesdale, 
And  thirty  horsemen  guarding  me. 

And  Christie  Graeme  been  at  my  back, 
Sae  soon  as  he  had  set  me  free ! 

"  I've  lost  my  hopes,  I've  lost  my  joy, 
I've  lost  the  key  but  and  the  lock  ; 

I  durst  hae  ridden  the  world  round. 
Had  Christie  Graeme  been  at  my  back." 


DUEL  OF  WHARTON  AND  STUART. 


IN  TWO  PABTS. 


Duels,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  two  precediug  bal- 
lads, are  derived  from  the  times  of  chivalry.  They 
succeeded  to  the  com6a^  at  oulrance,  about  the  end  d 
the  sixteenth  century;  and,  though  they  were  no 
longer  countenanced  by  the  laws,  nor  considered  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  Deity,  nor  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  applauding  monarchs  and  multitudes,  yet 
they  were  authorized  by  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
by  the  applause  of  the  fair. »  They  long  continued, 
they  even  yet  continue,  to  be  appealed  to  as  the  test 


I  >tfcllni;ard— Backward. 

•  jfoocUe-M//— Mole-bill. 

)  "AU  ihiDgs  being  ready  for  the  ball,  and  everr  one  being  in 
ttieir  place,  and  I  inyself  being  next  to  ibc  Queen  (of  France),  ex- 
pecting when  the  dancers  would  come  in.  one  linockt  at  the  door 
aooiewhat  loader  (ban  became,  as  I  ibougbt,  a  reij  civil  person. 
When  he  came  in,  I  remember  there  was  a  sudden  whisper  among 
the  ladies,  saying,  *  C'est  Mon^eur  Balagny,'  or,  'Tis  Monsieur 
Balagny ;  whereupon,  also,  1  saw  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one 
after  another,  Invite  him  ro  sit  near  them ;  and.  which  is  more, 
when  one  lady  had  his  company  a  while,  another  would  say,  ^  You 
have  enjoyed  him  long  enough ;  I  must  have  him  now ; '  at  which 
bold  civility  of  theirs,  though  I  vrere  astonished,  yetil  added  unto 
my  wonder,  tbathis  person  could  not  be  (bought,  at  most,  but 
ordinary  handsome ;  his  hair,  which  was  cut  very  short,  half  grey, 
bis  doublet  but  of  sackcloth,  cut  to  his  shirt,  and  his  breeches  only 
of  plain  grey  cloth.  Informing  myself  of  some  standers-by  who 
he  was,  I  was  told  he  was  one  of  the  gallantest  men  in  the  worlds 
as  having  killed  eight  or  nine  men  in  single  fight;  and  that,  for 


this  reason,  the  ladies  made  so  mnch  of  him ;  H  being  Ihe  maonff 
of  all  French  women  to  cherish  gallant  men,  as  tbbikiDg  iber 
could  not  make  so  much  of  any  one  else,  with  the  safety  of  their 
honour."— Life  of  Lord  Herbert  ofcherbury^  p.  70.  How  ne* 
the  character  of  (he  dueUist,  originally,  approached  to  that  o(i^ 
knight-errant^  appears  from  a  transaction  which  took  place  at  wt 
siege  of  Juliers.  betwixt  this  Balagny  and  Lord  Herbert.  Ai 
these  two  noted  duellists  stood  together  in  the  irenclM*,  ^ 
Frenchman  addressed  Lord  Herbert :  *•  Monsieur,  on  dU  q*' 
V0U4  estes  un  des  plus  braves  de  voire  nation,  ^J^'^*^ 
lagnyt  allons  voir  qui  fera  ie  mieux,''  WiUi  these  woittf. 
Balagny  Jumped  over  the  trench,  and  Herbert  as  speedily  foil^ 
ing,  both  ran  sword  in  hand  towards  the  defences  of  the  befifS*'* 
town,  which  welcomed  their  approach  with  a  storm  of  miuk*^ 
and  arlillery.  Balagny  then  observed  Uiis  was  hot  senice,  om 
Herbert  swore  he  would  not  turn  back  first  j  so  the  ^'*"^*'^ 
was  finally  fain  to  set  him  the  example  of  retreat.  Notirithstan^ 
ing  the  advantage  which  he  had  gamed  over  ^''S^^^' IVl 
"jeopardy  of  war,"  Lord  Herbert  seems  sUlI  to  have  gnw**' 
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of  truth ;  since  by  the  code  of  honour,  every  gentle- 
man is  still  bound  to  repel  a  charge  of  falsehood  with 
the  point  of  his  sword,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 

This  peculiarity  of  manners,  which  would  have 
surprised  an  ancient  Roman,  is  obviously  deduced 
irom  the  Gothic  ordeal  of  trial  by  combat.    Never- 
theless, the  custom  of  duelling  was  considered,  at  its 
first  introduction,  as  an  innovation  upon  the  law  of 
arms  ;  and  a  book,  in  two  huge  volumes,  entitled  Le 
vrai    Theatre  d'Honneur  el  de  la  Chivaterie,  was 
written  by  a  French  nobleman,  to  support  the  vene- 
rable  institutions  of  chivalry  against  this  uncereroo- 
nioos  mode  of  combat.    He  has  chosen  for  his  fron- 
tispiece two  figures ;  the  first  represents  a  conquering 
knight,  trampling  his  enemy  under  foot  in  the  lists, 
crowned  by  Justice  with  laurel,  and  preceded  by 
Fame,  sounding  his  praises.    The  other  figure  pre- 
sents a  duellist,  in  his  shirt,  as  was  then  the  fashion, 
(see  the  following  ballad,)  with  his  bloody  rapier  in 
his  band  :  the  slaughtered  combatant  is  seen  in  the 
distance,  and  the  victor  is  pursued  by  the  Furies. 
NeTertheless,  the  wise  will  make   some  scruple, 
whether,  if  the  warriors  were  to  change  equipments, 
they  might  not  also  exchange  their  emblematic  atten- 
dants. 

The  modem  mode  of  duel  without  defensive  ar- 
mour, began  about  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  France, 
when  the  gentlemen  of  that  nation,  as  we  learn  from 
Davila,  began  to  lay  aside  the  cumbrous  lance  and 
cuirass,  even  in  war.  The  increase  of  danger  being 
supposed  to  contribute  to  the  increase  of  honour,  the 
national  ardour  of  the  French  gallants  led  them  early 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  neglect  of  every  thing 
that  could  contribute  to  their  personal  safety.  Hence, 
duels  began  to  be  fought  by  the  combatants  in  their 
shirts,  and  with  the  rapier  only.  To  this  custom 
contributed  also  the  art  of  fencing,  then  cultivated  as 
a  new  study  in  Italy  and  Spain,  by  which  the  sword 
became  at  once  an  offensive  and  defensive  weapon. 
The  reader  will  see  the  new  *'  science  of  defence,"  as 
it  was  called,  ridiculed  by  Shakspeare,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  by  Quevedo,  in  some  of  his  novels.  But 
the  more  ancient  customs  continued  for  some  time  to 
maiotain  their  ground.  The  Sieur  Colombiere  men- 
tions two  gentlemen,  who  fought  with  equal  advan- 
tage for  a  whole  day,  in  all  the  panoply  of  chivalry, 
and,  the  next  day,  had  recourse  to  the  modern  mode 
of  combat.  By  a  still  more  extraordinary  mixture  of 
ancieot  and  modern  fashions,  two  combatants  on 


horseback  ran  a  tilt  at  each  other  with  lances,  with- 
out any  covering  but  their  shirts. 

When  armour  was  laid  aside,  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  first  duels  were  very  sanguinary,  terminating 
frequently  in  the  death  of  one,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  ballad,  of  both  persons  engaged.  Nor  was  this 
all  :  the  seconds,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
quarrel,  fought  stoutly,  pour  $e  desennuyer^  and 
often  sealed  with  their  blood  their  friendship  for 
their  principals.  A  desperate  combat,  fought  be- 
tween Messrs.  Entraguet  and  Caylus,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first,  in  which  this  fashion  of  promiscuous 
fight  was  introduced.  It  proved  fatal  to  two  of 
Henry  the  Third*s  minions,  and  extracted  from 
that  sorrowing  monarch  an  edict  against  duelling, 
which  was  as  frequently  as  fruitlessly  renewed  by  his 
successors.  The  use  of  rapier  and  poniard  together,' 
was  another  cause  of  the  mortal  slaughter  in  these 
duels,  which  were  supposed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  to  have  cost  France  at  least  as  many  of  her 
nobles  as  had  fallen  in  the  civil  wars.  With  these 
double  weapons,  frequent  instances  occurred,  in 
which  a  duellist,  mortally  wounded,  threw  himself 
within  his  antagonist's  guard,  and  plunged  his  po- 
niard into  his  heart.  Nay,  sometimes  the  sword 
was  altogether  abandoned  for  the  more  sure  and  mur- 
derous dagger.  A  quarrel  having  arisen  betwixt  the 
Vicomte  d'Allemagne  and  the  Sieur  de  la  Roque,  the 
former,  alleging  the  youth  and  dexterity  of  his  anta- 
gonist, insisted  upon  fighting  the  duel  in  their  shirts, 
and  with  their  poniards  only;  a  desperate  mode  of 
conflict,  which  proved  fatal  to  both.  Others  refined 
even  upon  this  horrible  struggle,  by  choosing  for  the 
scene  a  small  room,  a  large  hogshead,  or,  finally,  a 
hole  dug  in  the  earth,  into  which  the  duellists  de- 
scended, as  into  a  certain  grave.  Must  I  add,  that 
eveu  women  caught  the  frenzy,  and  that  duels  were 
fought,  not  only  by  those  whose  rank  and  character 
rendered  it  little  surprising,  but  by  modest  and  well- 
born maidens!— ^iidtV^ter  Traits  de  Duel.  Theatre 
d'Honneur,  vol.  i.  * 

We  learn,  firom  every  authority,  that  duels  became 
nearly  as  common  in  England,  after  the  accession  of 
James  VI.,  as  they  had  ever  been  in  France.  The 
point  of  honour,  so  fatal  to  the  gallants  of  the  age, 
was  nowhere  carried  more  highly  than  at  the  court 
of  the  pacific  Solomon  of  Britain.  Instead  of  the 
feudal  combats,  upon  the  Hiegate  of  Edinburgh, 
which  had  often  disturbed  his  repose  at  Holyrood, 


ttiat  geoUeman's  astonUbiog  re putaUon ;  for  be  endearoared  to 
pick  a  qaarrel  wiUi  him,  oa  the  romanilc  icore  of  the  worth  of 
their  nii:(tresses ;  and,  receiving  a  ludicrous  answer,  lold  him, 
with  disdain,  ibathespoiie  more  lilLC  a  paillard  than  a  cavalier. 
From  such  instances,  the  reader  may  Judge,  whether  the  age  of 
chivalry  did  not  endure  somewhat  longer  than  Is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

'  It  appears  from  a  line  in  (he  black-letter  copy  of  the  following 
ballad,  that  Wharton  and  Stuart  fought  with  rapier  and  dagger  :— 

*'  With  tbat  Hoot  Wbsrton  ivu  the  flrtt 
Took  rop/sr  sod  poniard  there  tbat  day/* 

Anei€ul  Songt,  1702,  p.  aiM. 


•  This  folly  ran  to  sach  a  pitch,  that  no  one  was  thooght  worthy 
to  l>e  reckoned  a  gentleman,  who  had  not  tried  his  Talour  in  at 
least  one  duel ;  of  which  Lord  Herbert  gives  the  foliowiog  in- 
stance :  A  young  genUeman,  desiring  to  marry  a  niece  of  Uon-> 
sleur  Disancour,  eeuyer  to  the  Duke  de  Alontroorenci,  received 
this  answer :  **Frlend,  it  is  not  yet  time  to  marry ;  if  you  will  be  a 
brave  man.  you  must  first  kill,  In  single  combat,  two  or  three 
men ;  Uien  marry,  and  get  two  or  Uiree  children ;  otherwise  tho 
world  will  neither  have  gained  nor  io&t  by  you."— IIebbibt*e 
Life,  p.  (U. 
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his  levees,  at  Theobald's,  were  occupied  with  listening 
to  the  detail  of  more  polished,  but  not  less  sanguinary, 
contests.  I  rather  suppose,  that  James  never  was 
himself  disposed  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
laws  of  the  duello ;  but  they  were  defined  with  a 
quaintness  and  pedantry,  which,  bating  his  dislike  to 
the  subject,  must  have  deeply  interested  him.  The 
point  of  honour  was  a  science,  which  a  grown  gentle- 
man might  study  under  suitable  professors,  as  well 
as  dancing,  or  any  other  modish  accomplishment. 
Kay,  it  would  appear,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  swwd' 
men  (so  these  military  casuists  were  termed)  might 
often  accommodate  a  bashful  combatant  with  an  ho- 
nourable excuse  for  declining  the  combat : — 

— '^  Undersland'st  thou  well  nice  points  of  duel  ? 
Art  born  of  gaalle  blood  and  pure  descent? 
Were  none  of  all  thy  lineage  liang'd,  or  cuckold? 
Bastard  or  bastinadoed?    is  ihy  pedigree 
As  long,  as  wide  as  mine  ?    For  otherwise 
Thou  wert  most  unworthy ;  and  'twere  loss  of  honour 
In  rae  to  fight    More  :  I  haye  drawn  five  teeth— 
ir  thine  stand  sound,  the  terms  are  much  unequal; 
And,  hy  strict  laws  of  duel,  I  am  excused 
To  fight  on  disadyantage.*'— 

Mbumazar,  Act  lY.  Sc.  7. 

In  Beaiunont  and  Fletcher's  admirable  play  of  A 
King  and  no  King,  there  is  some  excellent  mirth  at 
the  expense  of  the  professors  of  the  point  of  honour. 

But  though  such  shifts  might  occasionally  be  re- 
sorted  to  by  the  faint-hearted,  yet  the  fiery  cavaliers 
of  the  English  court  were  but  little  apt  to  profit  by 
them;  though  their  vengeance  for  insulted  honour 
sometimes  vented  itself  through  fouler  channels  than 
that  of  fair  combat.  It  happened,  for  example,  that 
Lord  Sanquhar,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  in  fencing  with 
a  master  of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  lost  his 
eye  by  an  unlucky  thrust.  The  accident  was  pro- 
voking, but  without  remedy;  nor  did  Lord  Sanquhar 
think  of  it,  unless  with  regret,  until  some  years  after, 
when  he  chanced  to  be  in  the  French  court.  Henry 
the  Great  casually  asked  him,  how  he  lost  his  eye? 
"By  the  thrust  of  a  sword,"  answered  Lord  San- 
quhar, not  caring  to  enter  into  particulars.  The 
king,  supposing  the  accident  the  consequence  of  a 
duel,  immediately  enquired,  "Doesthe  man  yet  live?" 
These  few  words  set  the  blood  of  the  Scottish  noble- 
man on  fire ;  nor  did  he  rest  till  he  had  taken  the  base  ven- 
geance of  assassinating,  by  hired  ruffians,  the  unfor- 
tunate fencing-master.  The  mutual  animosity,  betwixt 
the  English  and  Scottish  nations,  had  already  occasion- 
ed much  bloodshed  among  the  gentry  by  single  combat, 
and  James  now  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
making  a  striking  example  of  one  of  his  Scottish  no- 
bles, to  avoid  the  imputation  of  tlie  grossest  partiality. 
Lord  Sanquhar  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and 
suffered  that  ignominious  punishment  accordingly. 

By  a  circuitous  route,  we  are  now  arrived  at  the 
subject  of  our  ballad;  for  to  the  tragical  duel  of  Stuart 


and  Wharton,  and  to  other  instances  of  bloody  eon* 
bats  and  brawls  betwixt  the  two  nations,  is  impotBd 
James's  firmness  in  the  case  of  Lord  Sanquhar. 

"  For  Ramsay,  one  of  the  king's  servants,  not  long 
before  Sanquhar's  trial,  had  switched  the  Earlal 
Montgomery,  who  was  the  king's  first  favourite,  hap* 
pily  because  he  took  it  so.  Maxwell,  anotkrd 
them,  had  bitten  Hai»  ley,  a  gentleman  of  tlie  Tempki 
by  the  ear,  which  enraged  the  Templars,  (in  thoK 
times  riotous,  subject  to  tumults,)  and  brou^t  ital* 
roost  to  a  national  quarrel,  till  the  king  stoptit,an4 
took  it  up  himself.  The  Lord  Bruce  had  summomt 
Sir  Edward  Sackville,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Doiset,) 
into  Franee,  with  a  fatal  compliment  to  take  deidi 
from  his  band.'  And  the  much-lamented  Sir  Jtam 
Siuarlj  one  of  Ike  King's  blood,  and  Sir  George  WkaT- 
ton,  the  prime  branch  of  that  noble  family,  forlitilt 
worthless  punctilios  of  honour,  {being  intimtU 
friends^)  took  the  field,  and  fell  together  ^  mk 
other's  fcand."— Wilson's  Life  of  James  VI.  p.  W. 

The  sufferers  in  this  melancholy  affair  were  boft 
men  of  high  birth,  the  heirs-apparent  of  two  DObie&- 
milies,  and  youths  of  the  most  promising  expeetatioB. 
Sir  James  Stuart  was  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  eldest 
son  of  Walter,  first  Lord  Blantyre,  by  Nicholas, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Somerville  of  CambusDCthaD. 
Sir  George  Wharton  was  also  a  knight  of  the  fiatb, 
and  eldest  son  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  by  FraDCCS, 
daughter  of  Henry  Clifford,  earl  of  Cumberland,  He 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  bat 
left  no  issue. 

The  circumstances  of  the  quarrel  and  combat  aie 
accurately  detailed  in  the  ballad,  of  which  thai 
exists  a  black-letter  copy  in  the  Pearson  Collecti(ft 
now  in  the  library  of  John,  Duke  of  Roxburgbe,  » 
titled,  "A  Lamentable  Ballad,  of  a  Corabale,  latdj 
fought  near  London,  between  Sir  James  Stewa'*'*' 
and  Sir  George  Wharton,  knights,  who  were  botb 
slain  at  that  time.— To  the  tune  of  Down  P/i««|^ 
Park,''  etc.  A  copy  of  this  ballad  has  been  pab* 
lished  in  Mr.  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  and,  upoo 
comparison,  appears  very  little  different  from  tw* 
which  has  been  preserved  by  traditiou  in  EU"* 
Forest.  Two  verses  have  been  added,  and  one  coo- 
siderably  improved,  from  Mr.  Ritson's  edition- 
These  three  stanzas  are  the  fifth  and  ninth  of  ^ 
First,  and  the  penult  verse  of  Part  Second,  l^ 
thus  particular,  that  the  reader  may  be  able, if* 
pleases,  to  compare  the  traditional  ballad  with  v» 
original  edition.  It  furnishes  striking  evidence,  *» 
"  without  characters,  fame  lives  long"  Tb^  *r 
rence,  chiefly  to  be  remarked  betwixt  the  ^P^^^ 
In  the  dialect,  and  in  some  modifications  appl>c*"j 
to  Scotland;  as,  using  the  words  '' 0^^  ^[^ 
Knight:'  The  black-letter  ballad,  in  like  manner. 
terras  Wharton  *'  Our  English  Knight"  . 

My  correspondent,  James  Hogg,  adds  the  ^^"^ 
note  to  this  ballad :— "  I  have  heard  this  songsa"* 


See  an  account  of  this  desperate  duel  iu  the  Guardian, 
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y  several  old  people ;  bat  all  of  them  with  this  tra- 
ition,  that  Wharton  bribed  Stuart's  second,  and  ac- 
aally  foaght  in  armour.  I  acknowledge,  that,  from 
ome  dark  hints  in  tlie  song,  this  appears  not  inopos- 
ibie  ;  but  that  you  may  not  judge  too  rashly,  I  must 
emind  you,  that  the  old  people,  inhabiting  thehead- 
ands  (high  ground)  hereabouts,  although  possessed 
»f  many  original  songs,  traditions,  and  anecdotes, 
ire  most  unreasonably  partial  when  the  valour  or 
lonour  of  a  Scotsman  is  called  in  question."  I  re- 
:atn  this  note,  because  it  is  characteristic;  but  I 
if^ree  wiih  my  correspondent,  there  can  be  no  foun- 
latiovi  for  the  tradition,  except  in  national  partia- 
lit>'.* 


DUEL  OF  WUAHTON  AND  STUART. 

PABT  FIBST. 

It  grieveth  me  to  tell  you  o* 

Near  London  late  what  did  befall, 

*Twixt  two  young  gallant  gentlemen; 
It  grieveth  me,  and  ever  shall. 

One  of  them  was  Sir  George  Wharton, 
My  good  Lord  Wharton's  son  and  heir; 

The  other,  James  Stuart,  a  Scottish  knight. 
One  that  a  valiant  heart  did  bear. 

When  first  to  court  these  nobles  came, 
One  night,  a-gaming,  fell  to  words; ' 

And  in  their  fiiry  grew  so  hot, 
That  they  did  both  try  their  keen  swords. 

No  manner  of  treating,  nor  advice. 
Could  hold  from  striking  in  that  place ; 

For,  in  ^  height  and  heat  of  blood, 
James  struck  George  Wharton  on  the  face. 

^'  What  doth  this  mean,'*  George  Wharton  said^ 
^^To  strike  in  such  unmanly  sort? 

But,  that  I  take  it  at  thy  hands. 
The  tongue  of  man  shall  ne'er  report !" — 

**  But  do  thy  worst,  then,"  said  Sir  James, 
**  Now  do  thy  worst,  appoint  a  day ! 

There's  not  a  lord  in  England  breathes 
Shall  gar  me  give  an  inch  of  way." — 

**  Ye  brag  right  weel,"  George  Wharton  said ; 


'^Let  our  brave  lords  at  large  alane, 
And  speak  of  me,  that  am  thy  foe. 
For  you  shall  find  enough  o'  ane ! 

*'  I'll  interchange  my  glove  wi'  thine ; 

I'll  sliow  it  on  the  bed  of  death ; 
I  mean  the  place  where  we  shall  fight; 

There  ane  or  both  maun  lose  life  and  breath !  "- 

*' We'll  meet  near  Waltham,"  said  Sir  James ; 

*'  To-morrow,  that  shall  be  the  day. 
We'll  either  take  a  single  man, 

And  try  who  bears  the  bell  away." 

Then  down  together  hands  they  shook, 

Without  any  envious  sign ; 
Then  went  to  Ludgate,  where  they  lay, 

And  each  man  drank  his  pint  of  wine. 

No  kind  of  envy  could  be  seen. 
No  kind  of  malice  they  did  betray ; 

But  a'  was  clear  and  calm  as  deatli, 
Whatever  in  their  bosoms  lay, 

Till  parting  time;  and  then,  indeed. 
They  show'd  some  rancour  in  tlieir  heart ; 

"  Next  time  we  meet,"  says  George  Wharton, 
"Not  half  sae  soundly  we  shall  part !" 

So  they  have  parted,  firmly  bent 

Their  valiant  minds  equal  to  try  : 
The  second  part  shall  clearly  show, 

Both  how  they  meet,  and  how  they  die. 


PART  SECOND. 


George  Wharton  was  the  first  ae  man, 
Came  to  the  appointed  place  that  day. 

Where  he  espied  our  Scots  lord  coming. 
As  fast  as  he  could  post  away. 

They  met,  shook  liands;  their  cheeks  were  pale; 

Then  to  George  Wharton  James  did  say, 
**  I  dinna  like  your  doublet,  George, 

It  stands  sae  weel  on  you  this  day. 

"  Say,  have  you  got  no  armour  on  ? 

Have  you  no  under  robe  of  steel  ? 
I  never  saw  an  Englishman 

Become  his  doublet  half  sae  weel." — 

•'  Fy  no !  fy  no ! "  George  Wharton  said, 
"For  that's  the  thing  that  mauna  be, 


I  Since  the  first  pabUcation  of  this  work,  I  have  seen  cause  to 
think  that  this  Instniation  wasnotiolrodoced  byScotUih  reciters, 
bat  reaUy  founded  upon  the  opinion  formed  by  Staart's  friends. 
Sir  James  Staart  married  the  Lady  DoroUiy  Hastings ;  and,  in  a 
letter  from  the  late  venerable  Coiiotess  of  Uoira  and  Hasiingn.  be 
is  described,  from  family  tradition,  as  the  most  accomplished 
person  of  the  age  he  IHred  in.  and,  in  talents  and  abilities,  almost 
equal  to  what  is  recorded  of  the  Admirable  Cricbton.  Sir  George 
Wharton  is,  on  the  oUier  band,  affirmed  to  have  been  a  man  of  a 
fierce  and  brutal  temper,  and  to  have  provoked  the  qnarrel,  by 
wanton  and  intolerable  reflections  on  the  ScotUsh  naUonal  cha- 
racter. **  In  the  duel,"  her  ladyship  concludes.  **  family  tradi- 
tion does  not  allow  sir  James  to  have  been  killed  fairly."  From 
aa  anecdote  respeetlog  Sir  George  Wharton's  oondnct  in  a 


qnarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  there  is  room  to  suppose  the 
imputations  on  his  temper  were  not  without  foundation.  See 
LODGi's  lUustration*  of  English  HUtoi-y,  vol.  ill.  p.  550.  Lady 
Hoira  concludes,  that  she  bad  seen  a  copy  of  ihe  ballad  different 
from  any  one  hitherto  printed,  in  which  ibe  cluurge  of  foul  play 
was  directly  stated  against  Wharton. 

>  Sir  George  Wharton  was  quarrelsome  at  cards;  a  temper 
which  be  exhibited  so  disagreeably  when  playing  with  the  Barl  of 
Pembroke,  that  the  Earl  told  him,  *'8ir  George,  I  have  loved 
you  long;  Init,  hj  your  manner  in  playing,  you  lay  it  upon  me 
eitlier  to  leaRre  to  io?e  you,  or  to  leave  to  play  with  you ;  where- 
fore choosing  to  love  you  still,  I  will  never  play  wiUi  you  any 
more.*'— LODGi's  Itlustrationtt  vol.  iU.  p.  550. 
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That  I  should  come  wi'  armour  od, 
And  you  a  naked  man  truly."— 

^'Our  men  shall  search  our  doublets,  George, 

And  see  if  one  of  us  do  lie; 
Then  will  we  prove,  wi*  weapons  sharp, 

Ourselves  true  gallants  for  to  be." — 

Then  they  threw  off  their  doublets  both^ 
And  stood  up  in  their  sarks  of  lawn; 

^'  Now,  take  my  counsel,*'  said  Sir  James, 
^^  Wharton,  to  thee  Til  make  it  knawn  : 

^^So  as  we  stand,  so  will  we  fight ; 

Thus  naked  in  our  sarks,"  said  he; 
**  Fy  no  I  fy  no!  "  George  Wharton  says, 

'^That  is  the  thing  that  must  not  be. 

"  We're  neither  drinkers,  quarrellers. 
Nor  men  that  cares  na  for  outsell. 

Nor  minds  na  what  we're  gaun  about, 
Or  if  we're  gaun  to  heaven  or  hell. 

^'  Let  us  to  God  bequeath  our  souls. 

Our  bodies  to  the  dust  and  clay  I " 
With  that  he  drew  his  deadly  sword. 

The  first  was  drawn  on  field  that  day. 

Se'en  bouts  and  turns  these  heroes  had, 
Or  e'er  a  drop  o'  blood  was  drawn ; 

Our  Scotch  lord,  wond'ring,  quickly  cry'd, 
^*  Stout  Wharton !  thou  still  bauds  thy  awn  I"- 

The  first  stroke  that  George  Wharton  gae. 
He  struck  him  thro'  the  shoulder-bane ; 

The  neist  was  thro'  the  thick  o'  the  thigh  ; 
He  thought  our  Scotch  lord  had  been  slain. 

"  Oh !  ever  alack ! "  George  Wharton  cry'd, 

*'  Art  thou  a  living  man,  tell  me  ? 
If  there's  a  surgeon  living  can. 

He's  cure  thy  wounds  right  speedily." — 

*'  No  more  of  that,"  James  Stuart  said ; 

''  Speak  not  of  curing  wounds  to  me ! 
For  one  of  us  must  yield  our  breath. 

Ere  off  the  field  one  foot  we  flee." — 

They  looked  oure  their  shoulders  both. 

To  see  what  company  was  there : 
They  both  had  grievous  marks  of  death, 

But  frae  the  other  nane  wad  steer. 

George  Wharton  was  the  first  that  fell ; 

Our  Scotch  lord  fell  immediately : 
They  both  did  cry  to  Him  above. 

To  save  their  souls,  for  they  boud  die. 


THE  LAMENT 

OP 

THE  BORDER  WIDOW. 

This  fragment,  obtained  from  recitation  in  the  Fo- 
rest of  Ettrick,  is  said  to  relate  to  the  execution  of 
Cockburne  of  Henderland,  a  Border  freebooter,  hanged 


over  the  gate  of  his  own  tower,  by  James  V.,  in  tke 
course  of  that  memorable  expedition,  in  1529,  which 
was  fatal  to  Johnie  Armstrang,  Adam  Soott  of 
Tushielaw,  and  many  other  marauders.  The  vestigei 
of  the  castle  of  Henderland  are  still  to  be  tracd 
upon  the  farm  of  that  name,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray of  Henderland.  They  are  situated  near  the  moatb 
of  the  river  Meggat,  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  SL 
Mary,  in  Selkirkshire.  The  adjacent  country,  whidk 
now  hardly  bears  a  single  tree,  is  celebrated  by  Lesly, 
as,  in  his  time,  affording  shelter  to  the  largest  stags 
in  Scotland.  A  mountain  torrent,  called  Henderlni 
Burn,  rushes  impetuously  from  the  hills,  throogli  i 
rocky  chasm,  named  the  Dowglen,  and  passes  near 
the  site  of  the  tower.  To  the  recesses  of  this  gleo, 
the  wife  of  Cockburne  is  said  to  have  retreated,  dnr- 
ing  the  execution  of  her  husband ;  and  a  place,  called 
the  Lady's  Seat,  is  still  shown,  where  she  is  said  to 
have  striven  to  drown,  amid  the  roar  of  a  foaming 
cataract,  the  tumultuous  noise,  which  announced  the 
close  of  his  existence.  In  a  deserted  burial-piaoe, 
which  once  surrounded  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  the 
monument  of  Cockburne  and  his  lady  is  still  shoinu 
It  is  a  large  stone,  broken  in  three  parts ;  but  some 
armorial  bearings  may  yet  be  traced,  and  the  follow- 
ing inscription  is  still  legible,  though  defaced :~ 

Hebe  ltes  Perts  of  Gokbubitb  and  his  Wttb 
Mabjort. 

Tradition  says,  that  Cockbum  was  surprised  bf 
the  king,  while  sitting  at  dinner.  After  the  execu- 
tion, James  marched  rapidly  forward,  to  surpria 
Adam  Scott  of  Tushielaw,  called  the  King  of  the 
Border,  and  sometimes  the  King  of  Thieves.  A  pad 
through  the  mountains,  which  separate  the  vale  tf 
Ettrick  from  the  head  of  Yarrow,  is  still  calM  Ike 
King's  Road,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  route  whidi 
he  followed.  The  remains  of  the  tower  of  Tushidav 
are  yet  visible,  overhanging  the  wild  banks  of  the 
Ettrick ;  and  are  an  object  of  terror  to  the  benighted 
peasant,  from  an  idea  of  their  being  haunted  by 
spectres.  From  these  heights,  and  through  the  ad- 
jacent county  of  Peebles,  passes  a  wild  path,  calM 
still  the  Thief  s  Road,  from  having  been  used  ehieflj 
by  the  marauders  of  the  Border. 


THE  LAMENT 

or 

THE  BORDER  WIDOW. 

My  love  he  built  me  a  bonny  bower. 
And  clad  it  a'  wf  lilye  flour, 
A  brawer  bower  ye  ne'er  did  see, 
Than  my  true  love  he  built  for  me. 

There  came  a  man,  by  middle  day, 
He  spied  his  sport,  and  went  away ; 
And  brought  the  King  that  very  night. 
Who  brake  my  bower,  and  slew  my  knight. 
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He  slew  my  knight,  to  me  sae  dear ; 
He  slew  ray  knight,  and  poin*d '  his  gear ; 
My  servants  all  for  life  did  flee, 
And  left  me  in  extremitie. 

I  sew'd  his  sheet,  making  my  mane ; 
I  watch'd  the  corpse,  myself  alane ; 
I  watch'd  his  body,  night  and  day; 
^0  hving  creature  came  that  way. 

I  took  his  body  on  my  back. 
And  whiles  I  gaed,  and  whiles  I  sat; 
I  digg'd  a  grave,  and  laid  him  in. 
And  happ*d  him  with  the  sod  sae  green. 

But  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair, 
"When  I  laid  the  mouF  on  his  yellow  hair; 
O  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  wae, 
Yfhen  I  turn'd  about,  away  to  gae  ? 

Tfae  living  man  Til  love  again, 
Since  that  my  lovely  knight  is  slain  ; 
Wi'  ae  lock  of  his  yellow  hair 
I'll  chain  my  heart  for  evermair. 


FAIR  HELEN  OF  KIRCONNELL. 

The  following  very  popular  ballad  has  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  in  its  present  imperfect  state. 
Theafifecting  incident,  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  well 
known.  A  lady,  of  the  name  of  Helen  Irving,  or 
Bell,'  (for  this  is  disputed  by  the  two  clans,)  daughter 
of  the  Laird  of  Kirconnell,  in  Dumfries-shire,  and 
cdebrated  for  her  beauty,  was  beloved  by  two  gen- 
tlemen in  the  neighbourhood.  The  name  of  the  fa- 
Toared  suitor  was  Adam  Fleming  of  Kirkpatrick ; 
that  of  the  other  has  escaped  tradition  :  though  it 
has  been  alleged,  that  he  was  a  Bell,  of  Blacket  House. 
The  addresses  of  the  latter  were,  however,  favoured  by 
the  friends  of  the  lady,  and  the  lovers  were  therefore 
obliged  to  meet  in  secret,  and  by  night,  in  the  church- 
3rard  of  Kirconnell,  a  romantic  spot,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  river  Kirtle.  During  one  of  these 
private  interviews,  the  jealous  and  despised  lover  sud- 
denly appeared  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  levelled  his  carabine  at  the  breast  of  his  rival. 
Helen  threw  herself  before  her  lover,  received  in  her 
bosom  the  bullet,  and  died  in  his  arms.  A  desperate 
and  mortal  combat  ensued  between  Fleming  and  the 
murderer,  in  which  the  latter  was  cut  to  pieces. 
Other  accounts  say,  that  Fleming  pursued  his  enemy 
to  Spain,  and  slew  him  in  the  streets  of  Madrid. 

The  ballad,  as  now  published,  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  seems  to  be  an  address,  either  by  Fleming 


or  his  rival,  to  the  lady ;  if,  indeed,  It  constituted  any 
portion  of  the  original  poem.  For  the  Editor  cannot 
help  suspecting,  that  these  verses  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  a  different  and  inferior  bard,  and  only 
adapted  to  the  original  measure  and  tune.  But  this 
suspicion  being  unwarranted  by  any  copy  he  has  been 
able  to  procure,  he  does  not  venture  to  do  more  than 
intimate  his  own  opinion.  The  second  part,  by  far 
the  most  beautiful,  and  which  is  unquestionably  ori- 
ginal, forms  the  lament  of  Fleming  over  the  grave  of 
fair  H;elen. 

The  ballad  is  here  given,  without  alteration  or  im- 
provement, from  the  most  accurate  copy  which  could 
be  recovered.  The  fate  of  Helen  has  not,  however, 
remained  unsung  by  modern  bards.  A  lament,  of 
great  poetical  merit,  by  the  learned  historian,  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  with  several  other  poems  on  this  subject, 
have  been  printed  in  various  forms. 

The  grave  of  the  lovers  is  yet  shown  in  the  church- 
yard of  Kirconnell,  near  Springkell.  Upon  the  tomb- 
stone can  still  be  read—Hie  jacel  Adamus  Fleming ; 
a  cross  and  sword  are  sculptured  on  the  stone.  The 
former  is  called  by  the  country  people,  the  gun  with 
which  Helen  was  murdered ;  and  the  latter,  the  aven- 
ging sword  of  her  lover.  Sit  illis  terra  levis !  A 
heap  of  stones  is  raised  on  the  spot  where  the  murder 
was  committed ;  a  token  of  abhorrence  common  to 
most  nations. 


FAIR  HELEN  OF  KIRCONNELL. 

PABT  FIBST. 

O!  sweetest  sweet,  and  fairest  fahr, 
Of  birth  and  worth  beyond  compare. 
Thou  art  the  causer  of  my  care. 
Since  first  I  loved  thee. 

Tet  God  hath  given  to  me  a  mind, 
The  which  to  thee  shall  prove  as  kind 
As  any  one  that  thou  shalt  find, 
Of  high  or  low  degree. 

The  shallowest  water  makes  maist  din, 
The  deadest  pool,  the  deepest  linn ; 
The  richest  man  least  truth  within, 
Though  he  preferred  be. 

Yet,  nevertheless,  I  am  content. 
And  never  a  whit  my  love  repent. 
But  think  the  time  was  a'  weel  spent, 
Though  I  disdained  be. 

O!  Helen  sweet,  and  maist  complete, 
My  captive  spirit^s  at  thy  feetl 


*  Poiw'tf— Poinded,  aUached  by  legal  distress. 

*  Tliis  dispute  Is  owing  to  the  uncertain  date  of  tlie  iMllad ;  tor, 
alUioagh  the  last  proprietors  of  Kirconnell  were  Irvings,  when 
deprived  of  llielr  jMMsessions  by  Robert  MaxweU  in  4600,  yet  Klr- 
ooonell  is  termed  in  old  chrooiclesi  The  Bell's  Tower  i  and  a 
stone,  with  the  arnis  of  that  family,  has  been  found  among  its 
mills.   Fair  Helen's  simame,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  pe- 


riod at  which  she  lived,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain. 
3  This  practice  lias  only  very  lately  become  obsolete  in  Scot- 
land. But  a  few  years  ago,  a  cairn  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 
King's  Park  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  been  raised  in  detestation 
of  a  cruel  murder,  perpetrated  by  one  Nicol  lluschat,  on  the  body 
of  his  wife,  in  that  place,  in  Uie  year  4790.  [This  is  Uie  MusehaCi 
cairn  of  ihe  Ueirt  of  Mkl-Lotbian.— Ed.] 
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Thinks  thoa  stiU  fit  thus  for  to  treat 
Thy  captive  cruelly? 

O !  Helen  brave!  but  this  I  crave, 
Of  thy  pooi:  slave  some  pity  have, 
And  do  him  save  that's  near  his  grave, 
And  dies  for  love  of  thee. 


PABT  SECOND. 


I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 
O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies, 
On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee ! 

Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought, 
And  curst  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 
When  in  my  arms  burd '  Helen  dropt, 
And  died  to  succour  me ! 

0  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair. 

When  my  love  dropt  down  and  spak  nae  mair ! 
There  did  she  swoon  wi'  meikle  care, 
On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. 

As  I  went  down  the  water  side, 
INone  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide. 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 
On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee ; 

1  lighted  down  my  sword  to  draw, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma', 

I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma*. 
For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

O  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare ! 
ril  make  a  garland  of  thy  hair, 
Shall  bind  my  heart  for  evermair, 
Until  the  day  I  die. 


O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies ! 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise. 
Says,  "Haste  and  come  to  me!  " — 

0  Helen  fair !    O  Helen  chaste ! 
If  I  were  with  thee,  I  were  blest, 
Were  thou  lies  low,  and  takes  thy  rest, 

On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. 

1  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 
A  winding-sheet  drawn  over  my  een. 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lying. 

On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies ! 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
And  I  am  weary  of  the  skies. 
For  her  sake  that  died  for  me.* 


HUGHIE  THE  GRiGME. 

The  Graemes,  as  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
notice,  were  a  powerful  and  numerous  dan,  vbo 
chiefly  inhabited  the  Debateable  Land.  They  vere 
said  to  be  of  Scottish  extraction ;  and  their  efaicf 
claimed  his  descent  from  Malice,  Earl  of  Stratberoe. 
In  military  service  they  were  more  attached  to  Eng- 
land than  to  Scotland;  but  in  their  depredations  on 
both  countries,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  impar- 
tial; for,  in  the  year  1600,  the  gentlemen  of  Com- 
berland  alleged  to  Lord  Scroope,  '*  that  the  Graemes, 
and  their  clans,  with  their  children,  tenants^  and 
servants,  were  the  chieftest  actors  in  the  spoil  ani 
decay  of  the  country."  Accordingly,  they  wc«,al 
that  time,  obliged  to  give  a  bond  of  surety  for  eaA 
other's  peaceable  demeanour;  from  which  bond,  tbcir 


>  Burd  Belen^u^lii  Helen. 

•  [TheEdinbargh  Reviewer  for  January,  4808.  quotes  verses 
I— 8  or  the  ad  part  of  Uiis  baUad,  as  *<  of  exquisite  merit."  Tbe 
fate  of  Fair  Helen  has  since  been  celebrated  by  WordsworUi,  in 
these  beautiful  sUnzas  i— 

*'  Fair  Ellen  Irwin,  when  she  tat 

Upon  th«  Braes  or  KIrtle, 

WM  lovely  aa  a  Oredao  Mald« 

Adorned  wttb  wreatbi  of  mrrtle. 
Toung  Adam  Brace  beside  ber  lay ; 
And  tbere  did  they  beguile  the  day 
WUb  loTa  and  gentle  apeecbes. 


*  Prom  many  InlghU  and  many  Sqolrea 

Tbe  Brace  bad  been  aelected ; 
And  Gordon,  telreat  ofihem  all, 

By  Ellen  was  rejected. 
Sad  Udlngi  to  tbat  noble  yoath  I 
For  It  may  be  prodalmed  with  trvlb, 
if  Brace  hatb  loTed  sincerely, 
Tbat  Gordon  lof  ea  aa  dearly. 

*  Bnt  what  la  Gordon'a  beaaleoaa  face  t 

And  wbai  are  Gordon's  croeaea. 
To  them  who  att  by  Ilrtl^a  braes, 

Upon  the  verdant  meeaea? 
Alaa  tbat  erer  be  waa  born  I 
Tbe  Gordon,  coached  behind  a  thorn. 
Sees  Ibem  and  their  careaalng, 
Bebolda  them  blest  and  blsMing. 

*  Prood  Gordon  canool  beer  tbe  tbooghU 


That  through  bla  brain  are  traTeUlng.— 
And  atartlog  up,  to  Brace's  heart 

He  launched  a  deadly  Jafelin  I 
Fair  Ellen  aaw  It  when  II  came. 
And,  stepping  Torth  to  meet  tbe  same. 
Did  with  ber  body  corer 
The  youth,  her  chosen  lorer. 

*  And,  telling  into  Brace'a  arms. 

Thus  died  the  beauteous  Ellen, 
Thns  from  the  heart  of  her  trae-lofe, 

The  mortal  apear  repelling. 
And  Bruce,  aa  soon  as  be  bad  slain 
The  Gordon,  sailed  away  to  Spain ; 
And  foogbt  with  rage  loeeaaant 
Against  the  Moorish  Crescent. 

'*  Bot  many  daya,  and  many  mootha. 
And  many  years  enaoing, 
This  wretched  Knight  did  vainly  seflk 

Tbe  deetfa  tbat  be  waa  wooing  : 
And  coming  back  ecroas  the  wafe, 
vrtihoot  a  groan  on  Helen's  grave 
Bla  body  be  extended. 
And  tbere  bla  aorrow  ended. 

'  Now  ye,  who  willingly  bare  heeni 

The  tale  I  have  been  teHlng, 
May  in  Kirkoonell  churcbyerd  view 

The  grave  of  lovely  Ellen  : 
By  Ellen's  side  the  Brace  Is  laid ;     * 
And,  for  tbe  atone  npon  bis  bead, 
May  no  rade  band  deface  it. 
And  its  rorlorn  Big  Jacsi  I "  3 
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ambers  appear  to  b8?e  exceeded  four  hundred  men. 
-^See  fntrodueliim  to  Nicolson's  History  of  Cum- 
eriandy  p.  cviii. 

Richard  Graeme,  of  the  family  of  Netherby,  was 
»ne  of  the  attendants  upon  Charles  I.,  when  Prince 
»f  Wales,  and  accompanied  him  upon  his  romantic 
oumey  through  France  and  Spain.  The  following 
ittle  anecdote,  whicli  then  occurred,  will  show  that 
the  memory  of  the  Graemes'  Border  exploits  was  at 
that  time  still  preserved. 

**They  were  now  entered  into  the  deep  time  of 
Lent,  and  could  get  no  flesh  in  their  inns.    Where- 
upon fell  out  a  pleasant  passage,  if  I  may  insert  it, 
by  the  way,  among  more  serious.    There  was,  near 
Bayonne,  a  herd  of  goats,  with  their  young  ones; 
upon  the  sight  whereof,  Sir  Richard  Graham  tells 
the  Marquis  (of  Buckingham),  that  he  would  snap 
one  of  the  kids,  and  make  some  shift  to  carry  him 
snug  to  their  lodging.    Which  the  Prince  overhear- 
ing, *  Why,  Richard,'  says  he,  *  do  you  think  you  may 
practise  here  your  old  tricks  upon  the  Borders?' 
Upon  which  words,  they,  in  the  first  place,  gave  the 
goat-herd  good  contentment :  and  then,  while  the 
Marquis  and  Richard,  being  both  on  foot,  were  chas- 
ing the  kid  about  the  stack,  the  Prince,  from  horse- 
badL,  killed  him  in  the  head,  with  a  Scottish  pistol. 
— ^Which  circumstance,  though  trifling,  may  yet  serve 
to  show  how  his  Royal  Highness,  even  in  such  slight 
and  sportful  damage,  had  a  noble  sense  of  just  deal- 
ing."—Str  U.  Wotton's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, 

I  find  no  traces  of  this  particular  Hughie  Graeme, 
of  the  ballad;  but,  from  the  mention  of  the  Bishop, 
I  suspect  he  may  have  been  one  of  about  four  hun- 
dred Borderers,  against  whom  bills  of  complaint 
were  exhibited  to  Robert  Aldridge,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  about  1553,  for  divers  incursions,  burnings, 
murders,  mutilations,  and  spoils,  by  them  com- 
mitted.—Nicolson's  History^  Introduction,  Ixxxi. 
There  appear  a  number  of  Graemes,  in  the  specimen 
which  we  have  of  that  list  of  delinquents.  There 
occur,  in  particular, 

Ritchie  Grame  of  BalUe, 

WUI's  JodL  Graine, 

Ftrgne't  Willie  Graroe, 

MoclLle  Willie  Grame, 

WiU  Gnune  of  Roaetreet, 

Ritchie  Grame,  younger  of  Netherby, 

Wat  Granie.  called  Flaughtall, 

Will  Grame,  Nimble  Willie, 

WUl  Grame,  MicUa  WUlie, 

with  many  others. 

In  Mr.  Ritson's  curious  and  valuable  collection  of 
legendary  poetry,  entitled  Ancient  Songs,  he  has  pub- 
lished this  Border  ditty,  from  a  collation  of  two  old 
black-l^ter  copies,  one  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
John,  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  and  another  in  the  hands 
of  John  Bayne,  Esq.— The  learned  Editor  mentions 


another  copy,  beginning, ''  Good  Lord  John  is  a  hunt- 
ing gone.'*  The  present  edition  was  procured  for 
me  by  my  friend  Mr.  William  Laidlaw,  in  Black- 
house,  and  has  been  long  current  in  Sdkirkshire; 
but  Mr.  Ritson's  copy  has  occasionally  been  resorted 
to  for  better  readings. 


HUGHIE  THE  GR^ME. 

Gude  Lord  Scroope's  to  the  hunting  gane. 

He  has  ridden  o'er  moss  and  muir; 
And  he  has  grippit  Hughie  the  Graeme, 

For  stealing  o'  the  Bishop's  mare. 

*'  Now,  good  Lord  Scroope,  this  noay  not  be! 

Here  hangs  a  broadsword  by  my  side; 
And  if  that  thou  canst  conquer  me, 

The  matter  it  may  soon  be  tryed."— 

"I  ne'er  was  afraid  of  a  traitor  thief; 

Although  thy  name  be  Hughie  the  Graeme, 
I'll  make  thee  repent  thee  of  thy  deeds, 

If  God  but  grant  me  life  and  time."— 

"  Then  do  your  worst  now,  good  Lord  Scroope, 
And  deal  your  blows  as  hard  as  you  can ! 

It  shall  be  tried  within  an  hour, 
Which  of  us  two  is  the  better  man." — 

But  as  they  were  dealing  their  blows  so  tree, 

And  both  so  bloody  at  the  time. 
Over  the  moss  came  ten  yeomen  so  tall. 

All  for  to  take  brave  Hughie  the  Graeme. 

Then  they  hae  grippit  Hughie  the  Graeme, 
And  brought  him  up  through  Carlisle  town; 

The  lasses  and  lads  stood  on  the  walls ;  [down ! " — 
Crying, ''  Hughie  the  Graeme,  thou's  ne'er  gae 

Then  they  hae  chosen  a  jury  of  men. 
The  best  that  were  in  Carlisle '  town; 

And  twelve  of  them  cried  out  at  once, 
'*  Hughie  the  Graeme,  thou  must  gae  down  1  "— 

Then  up  bespak  him  gude  Lord  Hume,* 

As  he  sat  by  the  judge's  knee, — 
^^  Twenty  white  owsen,  my  gude  lord. 

If  you'll  grant  Hughie  the  Grasme  to  me."— 

*^  O  no,  O  no,  my  gude  Lord  Humel 

For  sooth  and  sae  it  mauna  be ; 
For,  were  there  but  three  Graemes  of  the  narne^ 

They  suld  be  hanged  a'  for  me."— 

'Twas  up  and  spake  the  gude  Lady  Hume, 

As  she  sat  by  the  judge's  knee, — 
^*A  peck  of  white  pennies,  my  gude  lord  judge,. 

If  you'll  grant  Hughie  the  Graeme  to  me." 

^'  O  no,  O  no,  my  gude  Lady  Hume  I 

Forsooth  and  so  it  must  na  be ; 
Where  he  but  the  one  Graeme  of  the  name. 

He  suld  be  hanged  high  for  me."— 


Cat7ard— Adc  Soii0|. 


»  BoUs^Anc,  Soogii. 
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^^  If  I  be  gailty/*  said  Hughie  the  Graeme, 
^^  Of  me  my  friends  shall  have  small  talk ;  '* 

And  he  has  louped  fifteen  feet  and  three, 
Though  his  bands  they  were  tied  behind  his  back. 

He  looked  over  his  left  shoulder. 

And  for  to  see  what  he  might  see ; 
There  was  he  aware  of  his  auld  father, 

Came  tearing  his  hair  most  piteouslie. 

'*  O  bald  your  tongue,  my  father,"  he  says, 
^^  And  see  that  ye  dinna  weep  for  me! 

For  they  may  ravish  me  o' my  life. 
But  they  canna  banish  me  fro'  Heaven  hie. 

^*  Fair  ye  weel,  fair  Maggie,  my  wife ! 

The  last  time  we  came  ower  the  muir, 
'Twas  thou  bereft  me  of  my  life, 

And  wi'  the  Bishop  thou  play'd  the  whore.' 

^^  Here,  Johnie  Armstrang,  take  thou  my  sword, 

That  is  made  o'  the  metal  sae  fine; 
And  when  thou  comest  to  the  English  *  side, 

Remember  the  death  of  Hughie  the  Graeme." 


JOHNIE  OF    BREADISLEE. 

AH  AHCUNT   laTHSDALE  BALLAD. 

The  hero  of  this  ballad  appears  to  have  been  an 
outlaw  and  deer-stealer— probably  one  of  the  broken 
men  residing  upon  the  Border.  There  are  several 
different  copies,  in  one  of  which  the  principal  per- 
sonage is  called  Johnie  of  Cockielaw.  The  stanzas 
of  greatest  merit  have  been  selected  from  each  copy. 
It  is  sometimes  said,  that  this  outlaw  possessed  the 
old  Castle  of  Morton,  in  Dumfries-shire,  now  rui- 
nous : — ^^Near  to  this  castle  there  was  a  park,  built 
by  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  on  the  face  of  a  very  great 
and  high  hill ;  so  artificially,  that,  by  the  advantage 
of  the  hill,  all  wild  beasts,  such  as  deers,  harts,  and 
roes,  and  hares,  did  easily  leap  in,  but  could  not  get 
out  again ;  and  if  any  other  cattle,  such  as  cows, 
sheep,  or  goats,  did  voluntarily  leap  in,  or  were  forced 
to  do  it,  it  is  doubled  if  their  owners  were  permitted 
to  get  them  out  again."  Account  of  Presbytery  of 
Penpant,  apud  Marfarlane's  MSS.  Such  a  park 
would  form  a  convenient  domain  to  an  outlaw's 
castle,  and  the  mention  of  Durrisdeer.  a  neighbour- 
ing parish,  adds  weight  to  the  tradition.  I  have  seen 
on  a  mountain  near  Callendar,  a  sort  of  pinfold,  com- 
posed of  immense  rocks,  piled  upon  each  other,  which, 
I  was  told,  was  anciently  constructed  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purpose.  The  mountain  is  thence  called 
Uah  var,  or  the  Cove  of  the  Giant, 


JOHNIE  OF  BREADISLEE. 

Johnie  rose  up  in  a  May  morning, 
Call'd  for  water  to  wash  his  hands — 

^^  Gar  loose  to  me  the  gude  graie  dogs. 
That  are  bound  wi'  iron  bands."— 

When  Johnie's  mother  gat  word  o'  that. 

Her  bauds  for  dule  she  wrang— 
^'  0  Johnie !  for  my  benison, 

To  the  greenwood  dinna  gang! 

^'  Eneugh  ye  hae  o'  gude  wheat  bread. 
And  eneugh  o'  the  blood-red  wine ; 

And,  therefore,  for  nae  venison,  Johnie, 
I  pray  ye,  stir  frae  hame." — 

But  Johnie's  bnsk't  up  his  gude  bend  bow. 

His  arrows,  ane  by  ane; 
And  he  has  gane  to  Durrisdeer, 

To  hunt  the  dun  deer  down. 

As  he  came  down  by  Merriemass, 

And  in  by  the  benty  line, 
There  has  he  espied  a  deer  lying 

Aneath  a  bush  of  ling.' 

Johnie  he  shot,  and  the  dun  deer  lap. 
And  he  wounded  her  on  the  side ; 

But,  atween  the  water  and  the  brae, 
His  hounds  they  laid  her  pride. 

And  Johnie  has  bryttled^  the  deer  sae  weel. 
That  he's  had  out  her  liver  and  lungs ; 

And  wi'  these  he  has  feasted  his  bluidy  bounds, 
As  if  they  bad  been  earl's  sons. 

They  eat  sae  much  o'  the  venison. 
And  drank  sae  much  o'  the  blude. 

That  Johnie  and  a'  his  bluidy  hounds^ 
Fell  asleep  as  they  had  been  dead. 

And  by  there  came  a  silly  auld  carle. 

An  ill  death  mote  he  die  I 
For  he's  awa'  to  Hislintou, 

Where  the  Seven  Foresters  did  lie. 

"  What  news,  what  news,  ye  gray-headed  carle, 

What  news  bring  ye  to  me?  "— 
'*  I  bring  nae  news,"  said  the  gray-headed  carle, 

^'  Save  what  these  eyes  did  see. 

^^  As  I  came  down  by  Merriemass, 

And  down  among  the  scroggs,' 
The  bonniest  childe  that  ever  I  saw 

Lay  sleeping  amang  his  dogs. 

'^  The  shirt  that  was  upon  his  back 

Was  o'  the  Holland  fine ; 
The  doublet  which  was  over  that 

Was  o'  the  lincome  twine.* 


'  Of  the  morality  of  Robert  Aldridge,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  we 
koow  but  little ;  bnt  his  poHUcal  and  religloiu  faith  were  of  a 
stretching  and  accommodating  tcxtare.  Anthony  a  Wood  ob- 
serTes,  that  there  were  many  changes  iu  bis  Ume,  both  Id  church 
and  stale ;  but  that  the  worthy  prelate  retained  his  office  and  pre- 
ferments doring  them  all. 


•  B&rder^knt,  Songs. 

3  Xin^— HeaUi. 

4  Bi-ytUe^To  cot  op  venison. .  See  the  Ancient  ballad  of  ^3livf 
Chace,  t.  8. 

s  Scroggt-^inaieA  trees. 
c  Tho  Lincoln  manufacture. 
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"  The  battons  that  were  on  his  sleeve 

Were  o'  the  goud  sae  gude : 
The  gude  graie  hounds  he  lay  amang, 

Their  mouths  were  dyed  wi'  blude." — 

Then  oat  and  spak  the  First  Forester, 
The  heid  man  ower  them  a*— 
''  If  this  be  Johnie  o'  Breadislee, 
Nae  nearer  will  we  draw." — 

Bat  up  and  spak  the  Sixth  Forester, 

(His  sister's  son  was  he,) 
"If  this  be  Johnie  o'  Breadislee, 

We  soon  shall  gar  him  die  1 " — 

The  first  flight  of  arrows  the  Foresters  shot, 

They  wounded  him  on  the  knee; 
And  out  and  spak  the  Seventh  Forester, 

"  The  next  will  gar  him  die.'* 

Johoie's  set  his  back  against  an  aik, 

His  fiite  against  a  stane ; 
And  he  has  slain  the  Seven  Foresters, 

He  has  slain  them  a'  but  ane. 

He  has  broke  three  ribs  in  that  ane's  side ; 

But  and  his  collar  bane; 
He's  laid  him  twa-fald  ower  his  steed. 

Bade  him  carry  the  tidings  hame. 

"0  is  there  nae  a  bonnie  bird, 

Can  sing  as  I  can  say ; 
Cottld  flee  away  to  my  mother's  bower, 

And  tell  to  fetch  Johnie  away  ?  "— " 

Hie  starling  flew  to  his  mother's  window  stane, 

Iti?histled  and  it  sang ; 
And  aye  the  ower  word  o'  the  tune 

Wa&— ^*  Johnie  tarries  lang ! " 

They  made  a  rod  o'  the  hazel  bush. 

Another  o'  the  slae-thorn  tree. 
And  mony  mony  were  the  men 

At  fetdiing  o'er  Johnie. 

Then  out  and  spak  his  auld  mother. 

And  fast  her  tears  did  fa' — 
"Te  wad  nae  be  warn'd,  my  son  Johnie, 

Frae  the  hunting  to  bide  awa'. 

"  Aft  hae  I  brought  to  Breadislee, 

The  less  gear  ■  and  the  mair, 
But  I  ne'er  brought  to  Breadislee, 

What  grieved  my  heart  sae  sair. 


^^  But  wae  betyde  that  silly  auld  carle ! 

An  in  death  shall  he  die ! 
For  the  highest  tree  in  Merriemass 

SbaH  be  his  morning's  fee." 

Now  Johnie's  gude  bend  bow  is  broke, 
And  his  gude  graie  dogs  are  slain ; 

And  his  bodie  lies  dead  in  Durrisdeer, 
And  his  hunting  it  is  done.^ 


KATHARINE  JANFARIE. 

The  Ballad  was  published  in  the  first  edition  of  thi» 
work,  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Laird  of  Laminlon. 
It  is  now  given  in  a  more  perfect  state,  from  several 
recited  copies.  The  residence  of  the  lady,  and  the 
scene  of  the  affray  at  her  bridal,  is  said,  by  old  peo- 
ple, to  have  been  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cadden,  near 
to  where  it  joins  the  Tweed.— Others  say  the  skir- 
mish was  fought  near  Traquair,  and  Kathabiive  Jan- 
fabib's  dwelling  was  in  the  glen  about  three  miles 
above  Traquair  House.  < 


There  was  a  may,  and  a  weel-far'd  may, 

Lived  high  up  in  yon  glen : 
Her  name  was  Katharine  Janfarie, 

She  was  courted  by  mony  men. 

Up  then  came  Lord  Lauderdale, 

Up  frae  the  Lawland  Border ; 
And  he  has  come  to  court  this  may, 

A'  mounted  in  good  order. 

-He  told  na  her  father,  he  told  na  her  mother, 
*And  he  told  na  ane  o'  her  kin; 
But  he  whisper'd  the  bonnie  lassie  herselU 
And  has  her  favour  won. 

But  out  then  cam  Lord  Lochinvar, ' 

Out  frae  the  English  Border, 
All  for  to  court  this  bonny  may, 

Weel  mounted,  and  in  order. 

He  told  her  father,  he  told  her  mother. 

And  a'  the  lave  o'  her  kin ; 
But  he  told  na  the  bonnie  may  hersell, 

Till  on  her  wedding  e'en. 


'  [Perhaps  here  should  be  inserted  the  beautirtil  stanza  pre- 
Krred  by  Finlay,  lo  descriptive,  as  he  remarks,  of  the  languor  of 

**  There's  no  a  bird  la  a*  this  forest 
Will  do  as  metkle  for  me. 
As  dip  lU  wing  ia  the  wan  water. 
And  stralk  It  on  my  ce-bree.** 

MOTBBaWBLL,  p.  23.] 

'  Gear-usnally  signifies  goods^  but  here  apoW. 
^  [  Mr.  liotberwell  has  printed  some  stanzas  of  perhaps  a  more 
"octet  set  of  this  ballad-€.^. 

Y.  2.-*'  Johole  looklt  east,  and  Johnie  looicil  west, 
Aud  irs  lang  before  the  son,  ran ; 
And  there  did  he  spy  the  dan  deer  lie 


Beneath  a  bash  o*  brume,  brume, 
Beneath  a  bush  o'  brume." 

y.  5.-*'  n*s  down,  and  It's  down,  and  It's  down,  down. 
And  It's  down  among  the  scrogs,  scrogs ; 
And  it's  there  ye'll  espy  twa  bonny  boys  lie 
Asleep  amang  their  dogs,  dogs. 
Asleep  amang  their  dogs.^-r.  33.  ] 

4  [  At  page  935  of  Motherwell,  the  reader  will  find  another  rer- 
sion  of  this  ballad,  in  which  the  beroine  bears  not  the  name  of 
Janfarie  bnt  Johnstone,  and  her  lover  Is.  as  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  Minstrelsy,  the  Laird  of  liamington—f.  e,  BaiUie  of  Lamming-  . 
ton,  in  Clydesdale,  the  head  of  that  ancient  name.— Ed.  ] 

s  [tSordon  of  Locliinvar,  bead  of  a  powerful  branch  of  thai 
name,  afterwards  Visconnta  of  Lochinvar.} 
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She  sent  to  the  Lord  o'  Lauderdale, 

Gin  he  wad  come  and  see; 
And  he  has  sent  word  back  again. 

Well  answered  she  suld  be. 

And  he  has  sent  a  messenger 
Right  quickly  through  the  land, 

And  raised  mony  an  armed  man 
To  be  at  his  command. 

The  bride  looked  out  at  a  high  window, 

Seheld  baith  dale  and  down, 
And  she  was  aware  of  her  first  true  love, 

With  riders  mony  a  one. 

She  scoffed  him,  and  scorned  him, 

Upon  her  wedding  day ; 
And  said—"  It  was  the  Fairy  court 

To  see  him  in  array  I 

**  O  come  ye  here  to  fight,  young  lord, 

Or  come  ye  here  to  play  ? 
Or  come  ye  here  to  drink  good  wine 

Upon  the  wedding  day?" — ■ 

*^  I  come  na  here  to  fight,"  he  said, 

"  I  come  n»  here  to  play; 
I'll  but  lead  a  dance  wi'  the  bonny  bride. 

And  mount,  and  go  my  way."  * 

It  is  a  glass  of  the  blood-red  wine 

Was  filled  up  them  between, 
And  aye  she  drank  to  Lauderdale, 

Wha  her  true  love  had  been.' 

He's  ta'en  her  by  the  milk-white  hand. 
And  by  the  grass-green  sleeve; 

He*s  mounted  her  hie  behind  himsell. 
At  her  kinsmen  speirM  na  leave.* 

*' Now  take  your  bride,  Lord  Lochinvar! 

Now  take  her  if  you  may ! 
But,  if  you  take  your  bride  again, 

We'll  call  it  but  foul  play." 

There  were  four-and-twenty  bonnie  boys, 
A'  clad  in  the  Johnstone  grey;^ 

They  said  they  would  take  the  bride  again, 
By  the  strong  hand,  if  they  may. 

Some  o'  them  were  right  willing  men, 
But  they  were  na  willing  a' ; 


[  **  Then  spoke  tbe  brlde*s  falber,  bto  band  on  bl<  twonl. 
(For  tbe  poor  craven  bridegroom  aald  never  a  word,) 
*0  come  ye  In  peace  bere,  or  come  ye  In  war, 
Or  to  danoe  at  oar  bridol,  yoaog  Lord  LocbioTar?*** 

Ladff  Etron't  Song$,  Marmion^  Canto  V.] 
[  "  *  I  long  woo'd  your  daaghter,  my  rait  ye  denied,— 
Love  swells  like  tbe  Solway,  bat  ebbs  like  Ub  tide- 
And  now  am  I  come,  witb  this  loM  loTe  of  mine. 
To  lead  bat  one  meesore,  drink  one  cap  of  wine/** 

IMd.] 

[**  Tbe  bride  klss*d  tbe  goblet;  tbe  knight  took  it  op. 
He  quaffed  ofT  tbe  wine,  end  he  threw  down  tbe  cup. 
See  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  op  to  sigh, 
WUb  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye." 

IHd.] 

r  '*  One  touch  to  her  band,  and  one  word  In  her  ear. 
When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  and  tbe  charger  stood  noar ; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  be  swung, 
80  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  be  sprang  I 


And  four-and-twenty  Leader  lads 
Bid  them  mount  and  ride  awa'. 

Then  whingers  flew  frae  gentles'  sides, 
And  swords  flew  frae  the  shea's. 

And  red  and  rosy  was  the  blood 
Ran  down  the  lily  braes. 

The  blood  ran  down  by  Caddon  bank, 

And  down  by  Caddon  brae; 
And,  sighing,  said  the  bonnie  bride— 

"  0  wae's  me  for  foul  play  I  "• 

My  blessing  on  your  heart,  sweet  thing  I 

Wae  to  your  wilfu'  will ! 
There's  mony  a  gallant  gentleman 

Whae's  bluid  ye  have  garr'd  to  spilK 

Now  a'  you  lords  of  fair  England, 
And  that  dwell  by  the  English  Border, 

Come  never  here  to  seek  a  wife. 
For  fear  of  sic  disorder. 

They'll  haik  ye  up,  and  settle  ye  bye, 

Till  on  your  wedding  day; 
Then  gie  ye  frogs  instead  of  fish. 

And  play  ye  foul  foul  play. 


THE  LAIRD  0'  LOGIE. 

An  edition  of  this  ballad  is  current,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Laird  of  Ochiltree  ; "  but  the  Editor,  siuee 
tbe  first  publication  of  this  work,  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  recover  the  following  more  correct  and  an- 
cient copy,  as  recited  by  a  gentleman  residing  near 
Biggar.  It  agrees  more  nearly,  both  in  the  name 
and  in  the  circumstances,  with  the  real  fact,  than  the 
printed  ballad  of  Ochiltree. 

In  the  year  1592,  Francis  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
was  agitating  his  frantic  and  ill-concerted  attempts 
against  the  person  of  James  VI.,  whom  heendeavoored 
to  surprise  in  the  Palace  of  Falkland.  Through  the 
emulation  and  private  rancour  of  the  eourtiers,  be 
found  adherents  even  about  the  Ring's  person; 
among  whom,  it  seems,  was  the  hero  of  our  ballad, 
whose  history  is  thus  narrated  in  that  curious  and 
valuable  chronicle,  of  which  the  first  part  has  been 


*8he  Is  woD  I  we  are  gone,  over  baok,  buab,  and  scaur; 
They'll  have  Seet  steeds  that  follow,*  quoth  young  Lochlovar.** 

MM.} 
t  Johnstone  Grey^The  Uvery  of  tbe  ancient  tsmilj  of  Jobs- 
stone.  [  This  circumstance  appears  to  support  Uie  GtydeMlale 
copy,  wbich  gires  Katharine  Uie  surname  of  Johnstone.  I  iodine 
to  suspect  that  she  was  a  Johnstone  of  ff^amphray,  and  that  Ka- 
tharine o'  Wampbray  had  been  blundered,  by  the  EttridL  recilen, 
into  Katharine  Jeffrpy,  rulgairly  pronounced  Jan/i-ay.— Eo.J 

'  [  *'  It's  DP  Ibe  Cowden  bank 

And  down  the  Cowden  brae : 
▲ad  aye  she  made  tbe  truaapet  aooad 

It's  a  weel  woo  play. 
0  roeikle  was  the  blood  was  shed 

Upon  tbe  Cowden  brae, 
And  aye  she  made  tbe  trumpet  aoood. 
It's  a'  fair  play." 

MonaawBLL,  p.  3tf 
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»\AUi8hed  ander  the  title  of  ''The  Historic  of  King 
rames  the  Sext." 

***  In  this  close  tyme  it  fortunit,  that  a  gentleman^ 
:2Qlit  Weymis  of  Logye,  being  also  in  credence  at 
rourt,  was  delatit  as  a  traffekker  with  Frances  Erie 
Both  well;  and  he,  being  examinat  before  King  and 
M^unsall,  confessit  his  accusation  to  be  of  veritie, 
tliat  sundry  tymes  he  had  spokin  with  him,  expresslie 
iganis  the  King's  inhibitioun  proclamit  in  the  con- 
trare,  whilk  confession  he  subscryvit  with  his  hand ; 
and  because  the  event  of  this  mater  had  sik  a  success. 
It  sail  also  be  praysit  be  my  pen,  as  a  worthie  turne, 
proceiding  from  honest  chest  love  and  cliaritie,  whilk 
suld  on  na  wayis  be  obscurit  from  the  posteritie,  for 
the  gude  example;  and  therefore  I  have  thought  gude 
to  insert  the  same  for  a  perpetual  niemorie. 

**  Queen  Anne,  our  noble  princess,  was  servit  with 
dyverss  gentilwemen  of  hir  a  win  cuntrie,  and  nay- 
melie  with  anecallit  Mres.  Margaret  Twynstoun, '  to 
wboroe  this  gentiiman,  Weymes  of  Lohye,  bure  great 
honest  affection,  tending  to  the  godlie  band  of  mar- 
riage, the  whilk  was  honest  lie  requytet  be  the  said 
gen  til  woman,  yea  even  in  his  greatest  mister;'  for 
howsone  she  understude  the  said  gentiiman  to  be  in 
distress,  and  apperantlie  be  bis  confession  to  be  pu- 
neist  to  the  death,  and  she  having  prevelege  to  ly  in 
the  Queynis  chalmer  that  same  verie  night  of  his  ac- 
cusation, whare  the  King  was  also  reposing  that  same 
night,  she  came  furth  of  the  dure  prevelie,  bayth  the 
prencis  being  then  at  quyet  rest,  and  past  to  the 
chalmer,  whare  the  said  gentiiman  was  put  in  cus- 
todie  to  certayne  of  the  garde,  and  commandit  thayme 
that  immediateliehe  sould  be  broght  to  the  King  and 
Queyne,  whareunto  they  geving  sure  credence,  obeyit. 
But  howsone  she  was  cum  back  to  the  chalmer  dur, 
she  desyrit  the  watches  to  stay  till  he  sould  cum  furth 
agayne,  and  so  she  closit  the  dur,  and  convoyit  the 
gentiiman  to  a  windo',  whare  she  ministrat  a  long 
corde  unto  him  to  convoy  himself  doun  upon ;  and 
sa,  be  hir  gude  cheritable  help,  he  happelie  escapit  be 
the  subteltie  of  love.*' 


THE  LAIRD  O'  LOGIE. 

I  will  sing,  if  ye  will  hearken. 
If  ye  will  hearken  unto  me ;  • 

The  King  has  ta'en  a  poor  prisoner. 
The  wanton  laird  o'  young  Logic. 

Toung  Logic's  laid  in  Edinburgh  chapel ; 

Carmichael's  the  keeper  o'  the  key  ;^ 
And  may  Margaret's  lamenting  telr, 

A'  for  the  love  of  young  Logic.* 


^'  Lament,  hment  na,  may  Margaret, 

And  of  your  weeping  let  me  he ; 
For  ye  maun  to  the  King  himsell, 

To  seek  the  life  of  young  Logic." 

May  Margaret  has  kilted  her  green  cleiding. 
And  she  has  curl'd  back  her  yellow  hair— 

^^  If  I  canna  get  young  Logic's  life, 
Farewell  to  Scotland  for  cvermair."— 

When  she  came  before  the  King, 

She  knelit  lowly  on  her  knee — 
"  O  what's  the  matter,  may  Margaret? 

And  what  needs  a'  this  courtesie  ?"— 

^^  A  boon,  a  boon,  my  noble  liege, 

A  boon,  a  boon,  I  beg  o'  thee ! 
And  the  first  boon  that  I  come  to  crave, 

Is  to  grant  me  the  life  of  young  Logic." — 

"  O  na,  O  na,  may  Margaret, 

Forsooth,  and  so  it  mauna  be ; 
For  a'  the  gowd  o'  fair  Scotland 

Shall  not  save  the  life  of  young  Logic." 

But  she  has  stown  tlie  King's  redding  kaim,^ 
Likewise  the  Queen  her  wedding  knife. 

And  sent  the  tokens  to  Carmichad, 
To  cause  young  Logic  get  his  life. 

She  sent  him  a  purse  o'  the  red  gowd. 

Another  o'  the  white  monie ; 
She  sent  him  a  pistol  for  each  hand. 

And  bade  him  shoot  when  he  gat  free. 

When  he  came  to  the  tolbooth  stair. 

There  he  let  his  volley  flee : 
It  made  the  King  in  his  chamber  start. 

E'en  in  the  bed  where  he  might  be. 

^^  Gae  out,  gae  out,  my  merrymen  a', 
And  bid  Carmicbael  come  speak  to  me ; 

For  ril  lay  my  life  the  pledge  o'  that. 
That  yon's  the  shot  o'  young  Logic."— 

When  Carmicbael  came  before  the  King, 
He  fell  low  down  upon  his  knee  : 

The  very  first  word  that  the  King  spake. 
Was — "Where's  the  laird  of  young  Logic?" 

Carmicbael  turn'd  him  round  about, 

(I  wot  the  tear  blinded  his  ee,) 
"  There  came  a  token  frae  your  grace. 

Has  ta'en  away  the  laird  frae  me." — 

"  Hast  thou  play'd  me  that,  Carmicbael  ? 

And  hast  thou  play'd  me  that?"  quoth  he ; 
'^  The  mom  the  justice  court's  to  stand, 

And  Logic's  place  ye  maun  supplie." 


'  Twynlace,  according  to  SpotUswoode. 

«  JTiffrr— necessity. 

*  Sir  John  Carmichael  of  CariDiebael,  Uie  hero  of  the  baltid 
eaUed  ttie  Boid  of  ike  RekUwire,  was  appointed  captain  of  the 
king's  guard  in  I6S8,  and  nsaaUy  had  the  keepUig  of  state  crimi- 
■alsofrank. 


4  [  After  stania  Sd,  Mr.  MoUierwell  inserts,  fhMn  reciUUon,  the 
following : 

**  Mar  Margaret  sita  la  Um  Qocen's  iMoIr 
Ilncklog  ber  flogera  aoe  by  ane; 
Coralng  tbe  day  that  alie  era  waa  l>om, 
or  that  ere  aba  beard  o'  Logto's  BaBe.^-r.  M~E».J 

s  ll«Miii^JMii»-€oiBb  for  the  hair. 
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Carmichaers  awa  to  Margaret's  bower, 
Even  as  fast  as  he  may  dree — 

**  0  if  young  Logie  be  within, 
Tell  him  to  come  and  speak  with  me  !"- 

May  Margaret  turn'd  her  round  about, 
(I  wot  a  loud  laugh  laughed  she,) 

*'  The  egg  is  chipp'd,  the  bird  is  flown. 
Tell  see  nae  mair  of  young  Logie.*' 

The  tane  is  shipped  at  the  pier  of  Leith, 
Thetother  at  the  Queen's  Ferrie  : 

And  she's  gotten  a  father  to  her  bairn, 
The  wanton  laird  of  young  Logie. 


A  LYKE-WAKE  DIRGE. 

This  is  a  sort  of  charm  sung  by  the  lower  ranks  of 
Eonoan  Catholics  in  some  parts  of  tlie  north  of  Eng- 
land, while  watching  a  dead  body,  previous  to  inter- 
ment. The  tune  is  doleful  and  monotonous,  and, 
joined  to  the  mysterious  import  of  the  words,  has  a 
solemn  effect.  The  word  sieet,  in  the  chorus,  seems 
to  be  corrupted  from  sell,  or  salt;  a  quantity  of 
which,  in  compliance  with  a  popular  superstition,  is 
frequently  placed  on  the  breast  of  a  corpse. 

The  late  Mr.  Ritson  found  an  illustration  of  this 
dirge  in  a  MS.  of  the  Cotton  Library,  containing  an 
account  of  Cleveland,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  kindly  communicated  to 
the  Editor  by  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Ritson's  executor,  and 
runs  thus : — "When  any  dieth,  certaine  women  sing 
a  song  to  the  dead  bodie,  recyting  the  journey  that 
the  partye  deceased  must  goe ;  and  they  are  of  beliefe 
(such  is  their  fondnesse)  that  once  in  their  lives,  it  is 
good  to  give  a  pair  of  new  shoes  to  a  poor  man,  for 
as  much  as,  after  this  life,  they  are  to  pass  barefoote 
through  a  great  launde,  full  of  thornes  and  furzen, 
except  by  the  meryte  of  the  almes  aforesaid  they  have 
redemed  the  forfeyte ;  for,  at  the  edge  of  the  launde, 
an  oulde  man  shall  meet  them  with  tlie  same  shoes 
that  were  given  by  the  partie  when  he  was  lyring ; 
and,  after  he  hath  shodde  them,  dismisseth  them  to 
go  through  thick  and  thin,  without  scratch  or  scalle." 
— Jti/tfM,  F.  VI.  459. 

The  mythologic  ideas  of  the  dirge  are  common  to 
various  creeds.  The  Mahometan  believes,  that,  in 
advancing  to  the  final  judgment-seat,  he  must  tra- 
verse a  bar  of  red-hot  iron,  stretched  across  a  bot- 
tomless gulf.  The  good  works  of  each  true  believer, 
assuming  a  substantial  form,  will  then  interpose 
betwuct  his  feet  and  this  *^ Bridge  of  Dread;'*  but 
the  wicked,  having  no  such  protection,  must  fall 
headlong  into  the  abyss.— D'Hbrbblot,  Bibliothique 
OrietUale, 

Passages,  similar  to  this  dirge,  are  also  to  be  found 
In  Lady  Culross's  Dream,  as  quoted  in  the  second 
Dissertation  prefixed  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  to  his  Select 


SeoHidi  Ballads,  2  vols.  The  dreamer  jonnqs 
towards  heaven,  accompanied  and  assisted  by  a 
celestial  guide : — 

*'  Through  dreadful  dens,  which  made  my  heart  aghait. 
He  bare  me  up  when  I  began  to  lire. 
Sometimes  we  clamb  o'er  craggy  mountains  higifa. 
And  sometimes  stay'd  on  ugly  braes  of  sand ; 
They  were  so  stay  that  wonder  was  to  see  x 
But,  when  I  fear*d,  he  held  me  by  the  liand. 
Through  great  deserts  wc  wandered  on  uur  way— 
Forward  we  passed  on  narrow  bridge  of  trie, 
0*er  waters  great*  which  bedioosly  did  roar.** 


anin- 


Again,  she  supposes  herself  suspended  over 
femalgulf: — 

"  Ere  I  was  ware,  one  gripp'd  me  at  tlie  last. 
And  held  me  high  above  a  flaming  fire. 
The  fire  was  great ;  the  heat  did  pierce  me  sore; 
Uy  faith  grew  weali ;  my  grip  was  very  smaU ; 
I  trembled  fkst;  my  fear  grew  more  and  more.** 


A  horrible  picture  of  the  same  kind,  dictated  pro- 
bably by  the  author's  unhappy  state  of  mind,  is  to 
be  found  in  Brooke's  Fool  of  Quality .  The  dreaincr, 
a  ruined  female,  is  suspended  over  the  gulf  of  pe^ 
dition  by  a  single  hair,  which  is  severed  by  a  demon, 
who,  in  the  form  of  her  seducer,  springs  upwanb 
from  the  flames. 

The  Russian  funeral  service,  without  any  allego- 
rical imagery,  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  (firgf 
in  language  alike  simple  and  noble.  ^^Hastthoo 
pitied  the  afllicted,  0  man?  In  death  shalt  tboabe 
pitied.  Hast  thou  consoled  the  orphan?  The  or- 
phan will  deliver  thee.  Hast  thou  clothed  the  naked? 
The  naked  will  procure  thee  protection.'*— Richaid- 
son's  Anecdotes  of  Russia. 

But  the  most  minute  description  of  the  Brig »' 
Dread  occurs  in  the  legend  of  ^ir  Owain,  l7o.  XL 
in  the  MS.  Collection  of  Romances,  W.  4. 1.  Ad^ 
cates'  Library,  Edinburgh  :  though  its  position  is  not 
the  same  as  in  the  dirge,  which  may  excite  a  sinpi- 
cion  that  the  order  of  the  stanzas  in  the  latter  bis 
been  transposed.  Sir  Owain,  a  Itorthumbrian  knight, 
after  many  frightful  adventures  in  St.  Patrick's  pur- 
gatory, at  last  arrives  at  the  bridge,  which,  in  the 
legend,  is  placed  betwixt  purgatory  and  paradise:- 

**  The  fendes  ban  the  Imight  yooniet* 
To  a  stinkand  water  thai  ben  ycome. 

He  no  seigh  never  er  *  non  swiche ; 
It  staniL  fouler  than  ani  honnde, 
And  mani  miie  it  was  to  the  grouiide» 

And  wu  as  swart  as  picbe. 

*'  And  Owain  seigh  Iher  oner  iigge 
A  swiifae  strong  nam  briggei 

The  fendes  seyd  tbo :  ^ 
*Lo!  Sir  Kniglit,  sestowi  this? 
Thb  is  the  brigge  of  paradis. 

Here  over  thou  must  go. 

*'  'And  we  thee  scbai  with  stones  prowe. 

And  the  winde  Ihee  schal  over  blow. 

And  wirche  Uiee  fall  wo ; 


moiiM— took.— •  Seigh  never  er— mw  never  before.— '  rAo— then.— 4  Je#/<>w— sec'st  tboa. 
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ThoQ  mo  fchalt  for  all  this  andaerd, 
Bui  git  thoa  falle  a  midwerd, 
To  our  fewea  >  mo. 

*«  *  And  when  thou  art  adown  y  falle, 
Thao  sctaal  com  our  felawes  alle, 

And  with  her  •  hokes  thee  bede; 
We  schal  thee  teche  a  newe  play  t 
Thon  bast  served  us  mani  a  day. 

And  loto  helle  Ihee  lede.*~ 

**  Owalo  biheld  the  brigge  smert. 
The  water  ther  nnder  blac  and  swert. 

And  sore  him  gan  to  drede; 
For  of  otbing  ^  he  tok  yeme,^ 
NcTer  mot,  hi  some  heme. 

Thicker  than  the  fendes  yede. ' 

**  The  brigge  was  as  heigh  as  a  tonr, 
And  as  scharpe  as  a  raaoar, 

And  nam  it  was  also ; 
And  the  water  that  ther  ran  under, 
Brend  o'  Ughtning  and  of  thonder, 

That  thocht  him  mlchel  wo. 

*■  Ther  nis  no  clerk  may  write  with  ynke> 
No  no  man  no  may  beibink, 

No  no  maister  deuioe ; 
That  is  ymade  forsooth  y  wis, 
Under  the  brigge  of  poradis. 

Half  endel  the  pine. 

**  So  the  dominical  ons  telle, 
Ther  is  the  pnre  entrae  of  helle, 

Seine  Poule  berth  wilnesse  :^ 
Whoso  falielh  of  the  brigge  adown, 
Of  him  nis  no  rederopcionn. 

Neither  more  nor  lesxe. 

**  The  Cendes  seyd  to  the  knight  tho, 
*Ouer  this  brigge  might  ihon  nowght  go. 

For  nonesklnes  nede ;  ? 
Flee  peril,  sorwe.  and  wo, 
And  to  that  stede  *  ther  thon  com  fro, 
Wei  fair  we  schai  thee  iede.*— 

**  Owain  anoo  began  bithenche, 
Fram  hou  mani  of  the  fendes  wrencbe, 

God  him  sared  hadde ; 
He  sett  his  fot  upon  the  brigge. 
No  fefcl  he  no  scharpe  egge. 

No  nothing  him  no  drad. 

*'  When  the  fendes  yseigh  tho. 
That  he  was  more  than  half  ygo, 

Londe  they  gun  to  crie; 
'  Alias !  alias !  that  he  was  bom  I 
This  ich  knight  we  have  forlorn 

Ontofonrbaylie.*"— 9 

The  author  of  the  Legend  of  Sir  Owain,  though  a 
zealous  Catholic,  has  embraced,  in  the  fullest  extent, 
the  Talmudic  doctrine  of  an  earthly  paradise,  dis- 
tinct from  the  celestial  abode  of  the  just,  and  serving 
as  a  place  of  initiation,  preparatory  to  perfect  bliss, 
and  to  the  beatific  vision.— See  the  Rabbi  Menasse 
ben  Israel,  in  a  treatise  called  Nithmalh  Chajim,  i.  e. 
The  Breath  of  Life/"* 


A  LYKE-WAKE  DIRGE. 

This  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte, 

Every  night  and  alle; 
Fire  and  sleete,  and  candle  lighte, 

And  Ghriste  receive  tbye  saul^ 

When  thou  from  hence  away  are  paste. 

Every  night  and  alle; 
To  Whinny-muir  thou  comest  at  laste ; 

And  Ghriste  receive  thye  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gavest  hosen  and  shoon, 

Every  night  and  alle ; 
Sit  thee  down  and  put  them  on ; 

And  Ghriste  receive  thye  saule. 

If  hosen  and  shoon  thou  ne'er  gavest  nane, 

Every  night  and  alle ; 
The  whinnes  shall  pricke  thee  to  the  bare  bane : 

And  Ghriste  receive  thye  saule. 

From  Whinny-muir  when  thou  mayst  passe, 

Every  night  and  alle; 
^0  Brigg  o'  Dread  thou  comest  at  laste ; 

And  Ghriste  receive  thye  saule. 


(A  stanza  wanting.) 

From  Brigi?  o'  Dread  when  thou  mayst  passe, 

Every  night  and  alle ; 
To  purgatory  fire  thou  comest  at  laste; 

And  Ghriste  receive  thye  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gavest  meat  or  drink, 

Every  night  and  alle ; 
The  fire  shall  never  make  thee  shrinke; 

And  Ghriste  receive  thye  saule. 

If  meate  or  drinke  thou  never  gavest  nane. 

Every  night  and  alle ; 
The  fire  will  burn  thee  to  the  bare  bane; 

And  Ghriste  receive  tliye  saule. 

This  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte^ 

Every  night  and  alle ; 
Fire  and  sleete,  and  candle  lighte. 

And  Ghriste  receive  thye  saule. 


THE  DOWIE  DENS  OF  YARROW. 


ROW  nin  POBtUBBD. 


This  ballad,  which  is  a  very  great  favourite  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Ettrick  Forest,  is  universally  be- 
lieved to  be  founded  in  fact.  I  found  it  easy  to  col- 
lect a  variety  of  copies ;  but  very  difficult  indeed  to 
select  from  them  such  a  collated  edition,  as  might,  in 


'  ftwu^probably  contracted  for  fellows.— ■  ^«-— ihelr.— 
^Ott/iig_<xie  thing.— 4  rame— aim;  notice.—'  rede—xtenU 
-*  The  reader  wiU  probably  search  SL  Paul  in  vain  for  the  evi- 
^ciee  here  referred  to. 


7  No  kind  of  necessity.— •  Jte4i(>— dwelling. 

>•  [The  reader  ii  requested  to  compare  ttils  '<  Lylie-wake  Dirge/ 
with  Uic  chint  to  the  parting  spirit  in  Goy  Mannering.— Ed.] 
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any  degree,  suit  the  taste  of  ^'  these  more  light  and 
giddy-paced  times." 

Tradition  places  the  event,  recorded  in  the  song, 
very  early;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ballad  was 
composed  soon  afterwards,  although  the  language 
has  been  gradually  modernized,  in  the  course  of  its 
transmissioato  us,  through  the  inaccurate  channel  of 
oral  tradition.  The  bard  does  not  relate  particulars, 
but  barely  the  striking  outlines  of  a  fact,  apparently 
so  well  known  when  he  wrote,  as  to  render  minute 
detail  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  always  tedious  and  un- 
poetical. 

The  hero  of  the  ballad  was  a  knight  of  great  brave- 
ry, called  Scott,  who  is  said  to  have  resided  at 
Kirkhope,  or  Oakwood  Castle,  and  is,  in  tradition, 
termed  the  Baron  of  Oakwood.  The  estate  of  Kirk- 
hope belonged  anciently  to  the  Scotts  of  Harden : 
Oakwood  is  still  their  property,  and  has  been  so  from 
time  immemorial.  The  Editor  was  therefore  led  to 
suppose,  that  the  hero  of  the  ballad  might  have  been 
identified  with  John  Scott,  sixth  son  of  the  Laird  of 
Harden,  murdered  in  Ettrick  Forest  by  his  kinsmen, 
the  Scotts  of  Gilnianscleugh.  (See  notes  to  Jamie 
Telfer,  anle.)  This  appeared  the  more  probable,  as 
the  common  people  always  affirm  that  this  young  man 
was  treacherously  slain,  and  that,  in  evidence  there- 
of, his  body  remained  uncorrupted  for  many  years ; 
so  that  even  the  roses  on  his  shoes  seemed  as  fresh 
as  when  he  was  first  laid  in  the  family  vault  at  Has- 
sendean.  But  from  a  passage  in  Nisbet's  Heraldry, 
be  now  believes  the  ballad  refers  to  a  duel  fought  at 
Deucharswyre,  of  which  Annan's  Treat  is  a  part,  be- 
twixt John  Scott  of  Tusbieiaw  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Walter  Scott,  third  son  of  Robert  of  Tbirles- 
tane,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain. 


In  ploughing  Annan's  Treat,  a  huge  monmnental 
stone,  with  an  inscription,  was  discovered ;  but  bdiig 
rather  scratched  than  engraved,  and  the  lines  bcin§ 
run  through  each  other,  it  is  only  possible  to  r«d 
one  or  two  Latin  words.  It  probably  records  the 
event  of  the  combat.  The  person  slain  was  the  mak 
ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Napier. 

Tradition  affirms,  that  the  hero  of  the  song  (be  he 
who  he  may)  was  murdered  by  the  brother,  either  of 
his  wife  or  betrothed  bride.  The  alleged  cause  of 
malice  was  the  lady's  father  having  proposed  to  en- 
dow her  with  half  of  his  property,  upon  her  marriase 
with  a  warrior  of  such  renown.  The  name  of  the 
murderer  is  said  to  have  been  Annan,  and  the  place 
of  combat  is  still  called  Annan's  Treat.  It  is  a  low 
muir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  lying  to  the  west 
of  Yarrow  Kirk.  Two  tall  unhewn  masses  of  stone 
are  erected,  about  eighty  yards  distant  from  each 
other ;  and  the  least  child,  that  can  herd  a  cow,  will 
tell  the  passenger,  that  there  lie  *'  the  two  lords,  who 
were  slain  in  single  combat." 

It  will  be,  with  many  readers,  the  greatest  recom- 
mendation of  these  verses,  that  they  are  supposed  to 
have  suggested  to  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Bangour  the  mo- 
dern ballad,  beginning, 

«'  Bulk  ye,  bulk  ye,  iny  bonny  bonny  bride.**  * 

A  fragment,  apparently  regarding  the  story  of  the 
following  ballad,  but  in  a  different  measure,  occurs 
in  Mr.  Herd's  MS.,  and  runs  thus  :— 

"  Wben  I  look  east,  my  heart  it  lair, 
Bnt  when  I  look  west,  U's  mair  and  mair ; 
For  Uien  1  see  Uie  braes  o*  Yarrow, 
And  Uiere,  for  aye.  1  kMt  my  manuw.*' 


THE  DOWIE  DENS  OF  YARROW/ 
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Late  at  e'en,    drinking  the  wine,  And  ere  they  paid  the    law*-  ing,  They  set  a    com-  -bat 
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>  [  It  may  now  be  added,  ihat  Hamilton's  ballad,  and  the  sce- 
nery of  the  tragic  tale,  have  Inspired  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  two  of 
his  most  eiquisite  poems—**  Yarrow  UoTisited,*'  and  "  Yarrow 
Visited:  *'  and  that  he  has  more  lately  immortalized  an  excursion 
to  the  Yarrow,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
only  two  days  before  Sir  Walter  left  Scotland  In  September,  18^, 
in  a  BMMt aMBcUng  piece,  not  yet  pnbUihed,  enUUed,  **  Yarrow 
ReTiiUed.**— Bo.j, 


•  iDawie—mum  melancholy. 


*  Meek  loTenne«  Is  rooad  thee  spread, 
A  femMM  sttU  and  holy- 
Tbe  grace  of  forest  ctMroM  decayed. 
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them  between,  To         fight  it      at  the  d»w--ing  Ai  he  gaed  np     the 

^^  rn  1 1  I  I  "•"  I  n  r?^ 


Tenniesbank,  I      trot  he    gaed  wi*     sor  -  - -row,  TiV     down  in  a    den  he  spied  nine  armed     men.  On  the 

■       JS . IM. ■    '-^    J_  ' 


{■n-i—y^ 


v^  ^i  n 


m 


Yarrow. 


^ 


^ 


Late  at  e'en,  drinking  the  wine, 
And  ere  they  paid  the  lawiug, 

They  set  a  combat  them  between, 
To  fight  it  in  the  dawing. 

'^0  stay  at  hame,  my  noble  lord, 
0  stay  at  hame,  my  marrow ! 

My  cruel  brother  will  you  betray 
On  the  dowie  houms  of  Tarrow."— 

"0  fare  ye  weel,  my  ladye  gaye! 

0  fare  ye  weel,  my  Sarah ! 

For  I  maun  gae,  though  I  ne'er  return 
Frae  the  dowie  banks  o'  Yarrow." 

She  kiss'd  his  cheek,  she  kaim'd  his  hair* 
As  oft  she  had  done  before,  0; 

She  belted  him  with  his  noble  brand, 
And  he's  away  to  Yarrow. 

As  be  gaed  up  the  Tennies  bank,' 

1  wot  he  gaed  wi'  sorrow, 


Till,  down  in  a  den,  he  spied  nine  arm'd  men. 
On  the  dowie  houms  of  Yarrow. 

**  0  come  ye  here  to  part  your  land. 

The  bonnie  Forest  thorough  ? 
Or  come  ye  here  to  wield  your  brand, 

On  the  dowie  houms  of  Yarrow?  " — 

'*  I  come  not  here  to  part  my  land. 

And  neither  to  beg  nor  borrow; 
I  come  to  wield  my  noble  brand. 

On  the  bonnie  banks  of  Yarrow. 

'^  If  I  see  all,  ye're  nine  to  ane; 

And  that's  an  unequal  marrow ; 
Yet  will  I  fight,  while  lasts  my  brand, 

On  the  bonnie  banks  of  Yarrow." 

Four  has  he  hurt,  and  five  has  slain^ 

On  the  bloody  braes  of  Yarrow, 
Till  that  stubborn  knight  came  him  behind. 

And  ran  his  body  thorough. 


[  The  TmiUet  b  ttie  name  of  a  farm  of  Ike  Duke  of  Bacclench's,  a  liaie  below  Yarrow  Kirk.  1     ^  ^  t 
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'^Gaehame,  gae  hame,  good-brother  *  John, 

And  tell  your  sister  Sarah, 
To  coroe  and  lift  her  leafu'  lord ; 

He's  sleepin  sound  on  Yarrow."— 

*^  Yestreen  I  dream'd  a  dolefu'  dream ; 

I  fear  there  will  be  sorrow ! 
I  dream'd  I  pu'd  the  heather  green, 

Wi'  my  true  love,  on  Yarrow. 

^'  O  gentle  wind,  that  bloweth  south. 

From  where  my  love  repaireth. 
Convey  a  kiss  from  his  dear  mouth, 

And  tell  me  how  he  fareth ! 

"  But  in  the  glen  strive  armed  men ; 

They've  wrought  me  dole  and  sorrow; 
They've  slain— the  comeliest  knight  they've  slain- 

He  bleeding  lies  on  Yarrow." 

As  she  sped  down  yon  high  high  hill. 

She  gaed  wi'  dole  and  sorrow, 
And  in  the  den  spied  ten  slain  men, 

On  the  dowie  banks  of  Yarrow. 

She  kissed  his  cheek,  she  kaim'd  his  hair, 
She  searched  bis  wounds  all  thorough. 

She  kiss'd  them,  till  her  lips  grew  red, 
On  the  dowie  houms  of  Yarrow. 

"  Now  baud  your  tongue,  my  daughter  dear ! 

For  a'  tliis  breeds  but  sorrow ; 
I'll  wed  ye  to  a  better  lord, 

Than  him  ye  lost  on  Yarrow."— 

*'  O  baud  your  tongue,  my  father  dear  I 

Ye  mind  me  but  of  sorrow ; 
A  fairer  rose  did  never  bloom 

Than  now  lies  cropp'd  on  Yarrow." 


THE  GAY  GOSS-HAWK. 

R8TEE  BirOEB  POBUSHID. 

This  Ballad  is  published,  partly  from  one,  under 
this  title,  in  Mrs.  Baown's  Collection,  and  partly 
from  a  MS.  of  some  antiquity,  penes  Edit.- The 
stanzas  appearing  to  possess  most  merit,  have  been 
selected  from  each  copy. 


"O  waly,  waly,  my  gay  goss-hawk. 
Gin  your  feathering  be  sheen !  " — 

**  And  waly,  waly,  my  master  dear. 
Gin  ye  look  pale  and  lean ! 


*''  O  have  ye  tint,  at  tournament, 
Your  sword,  or  yet  your  spear  ? 

Or  mourn  ye  for  the  southern  lass, 
Whom  ye  may  not  win  near  ?  " — 

*'  I  have  not  tint,  at  tournament. 

My  sword  nor  yet  my  spear ; 
But  sair  I  mourn  for  my  true  love, 

Wi'  mony  a  bitter  tear. 

"  But  weel's  me  on  ye,  my  gay  goss-bawk. 

Ye  can  baith  speak  and  flee ; 
Ye  sail  carry  a  letter  to  my  love. 

Bring  an  answer  back  to  me." — 

'^But  how  sail  I  your  true  love  find. 

Or  how  suld  I  her  know  ? 
I  bear  a  tongue  ne'er  wi'  her  spake. 

An  eye  that  ne'er  her  saw." — 

"  O  weel  sail  ye  my  true  love  ken, 

Sae  sune  as  ye  her  see ; 
For,  of  a'  the  flowers  of  fair  England, 

The  fairest  flower  is  she. 

"  The  red,  that's  on  my  true  love's  cheek. 
Is  like. blood-drops  on  the  snaw  ;* 

The  white,  that  is  on  her  breast  bare. 
Like  the  down  o'  the  white  sea-maw 

"And  even  at  my  love's  bour-door 

There  grows  a  flowering  birk; 
And  ye  maun  sit  and  sing  thereon 

As  she  gangs  to  the  kirk. 

"And  four-and-twenty  fair  ladyes 

Will  to  the  mass  repair ; 
But  weel  may  ye  my  ladye  ken. 

The  fairest  ladye  there." 

Lord  William  has  written  a  love-letter» 

Put  it  under  bis  pinion  gray ; 
And  he  is  awa  to  Southern  land 

As  fast  as  wings  can  gae. 

And  even  at  the  ladye's  hour 

There  grew  a  flowering  birk; 
And  he  sat  down  and  sung  thereon 

As  she  gaed  to  the  kirk. 

And  weel  he  kent  that  ladye  fair 

Amang  her  maidens  free ; 
For  the  flower,  that  springs  in  May  morning. 

Was  not  sae  sweet  as  she. 

He  lighted  at  the  ladye's  yate, 
And  sat  him  on  a  pin; 


»  Good'broth&r^Bem-frere ;  brotber-in-law. 

*  This  tlmile  resembles  a  passage  In  a  MS.  transIaUon  of  an 
Irish  Fairy  tale,  called  The  Adventures  of  Faratla^  Princess  of 
Scotland,  and  Carral  0*Daly,  son  of  Donogho  More  O'Daly* 
Chief  Bard  of  Ireland,  **FaravIa,  as  she  entered  her  bower, 
cast  her  looks  upon  Uie  earth,  which  was  Ungod  with  the  blood 
of  a  bird  which  a  raven  had  newly  killed  :  *  Like  (hat  snow/  said 
Fararla,  *  was  the  complexion  of  my  beloved,  his  cheeks  like  the 
sanguine  traces  thereon ;  whilst  Uie  raven  recalls  to  my  memory 
the  colour  of  his  beaotiftil  locks."*   There  is  also  some  resem* 


blance  in  (he  condoct  of  the  story,  betwixt  the  ballad  and  the  tale 
Just  quoted.  The  Princess  Paravla,  being  desperately  in  love  with 
Carral  O'Daly,  despatches  in  search  of  him  a  faithful  conBdante, 
who,  by  her  magical  art,  transforms  herself  Into  a  hawk,  and, 
perching  upon  the  windows  of  the  bard,  conveys  to  him  informa- 
Uon  of  the  distress  of  the  Priocess  of  Scotland. 

In  the  ancient  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem^  Uie  simile  of  the 
'*  blood-drops  npoo  snow  **  likewise  occurs  t-> 
A  bride  bright  (bat  chw 


As  Mod  opoB  flDoweing. 
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And  sang  fu*  sweet  the  notes  o'  love, 
Till  a'  was  cosh  '  within. 

And  first  he  sang  a  low  low  note, 

And  syne  he  sang  a  clear ; 
And  aye  the  o*erword  o'  the  sang 

Was — "Your  love  can  no  win  here,*'— 

^^  Feast  on,  feast  on,  my  maidens  a'. 

The  wine  flows  you  amang, 
While  I  gang  to  my  shot-window,* 

And  hear  yon  bonny  bird's  sang. 

^^  Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonny  bird, 

The  sang  ye  sung  yestreen; 
For  weel  I  ken,  by  your  sweet  singing. 

Ye  are  frae  my  true  love  sen." 

O  first  he  sang  a  merry  sang, 

And  syne  he  sang  a  grave ; 
And  syne  he  pick'd  his  feathers  gray, 

To  her  the  letter  gave. 

''  Have  there  a  letter  from  Lord  William; 

He  says  he's  sent  ye  three ; 
He  canna  wait  your  love  langer, 

But  for  your  sake  he'll  die."— 

"  Gae  bid  him  bake  his  bridal  bread, 

And  brew  his  bridal  ale ; 
And  I  shall  meet  him  at  Mary's  kirk, 

Lang,  iang  ere  it  be  stale." 

The  lady's  gane  to  her  chamber. 

And  a  moanfu'  woman  was  she ; 
As  gin  she  had  ta'cn  a  sudden  brash, ' 

And  were  about  to  die. 

*^  A  boon,  a  boon,  my  father  deir, 

A  boon  I  beg  of  thee ! " — 
^*  Ask  not  that  paughty  Scottish  lord, 

For  him  you  ne'er  shall  see. 

^^  But,  for  your  honest  asking  else, 

Weel  granted  it  shall  be." — 
^*  Then,  gin  I  die  in  Southern  land, 
In  Scotland  gar  bury  me. 

^'  And  the  first  kirk  that  ye  come  to, 
Ye's  gar  the  mass  be  sung ; 

And  the  next  kirk  that  ye  come  to, 
Ye's  gar  the  bells  be  rung. 

"  And  when  ye  come  to  St.  Mary's  kirk, 

Ye's  tarry  there  till  night." 
And  so  her  father  pledg'd  his  word» 

And  so  his  promise  plight. 

She  has  ta'en  her  to  her  bigly  hour 

As  fast  as  she  could  fare ; 
And  she  has  drank  a  sleepy  draughty 

That  she  had  mix'd  wi'  care. 

And  pale,  pale  grew  her  rosy  cheek. 


That  was  sae  bright  of  blee,* 
And  she  seem*d  to  be  as  surely  dead 
As  any  one  could  be. 

Then  spake  her  cruel  step-minnie, 

'^  Tak  ye  the  burning  lead, 
And  drap  a  drap  on  her  bosome. 

To  try  if  she  be  dead." 

They  took  a  drap  o'  boiling  lead. 

They  drapp'd  it  on  her  breast ; 
"  Alas  I  alas ! "  her  father  cried, 

'*  She's  dead  without  the  priest." 

She  neither  chatter'd  with  her  teeth, 

Nor  shiver'd  with  her  chin  ; 
''  Alas !  alas ! "  her  father  cri^, 

"  There  is  nae  breath  within." 

Then  up  arose  her  seven  brethren, 

And  hew'd  to  her  a  bier ; 
They  hew'd  it  frae  the  solid  aik, 

Laid  it  o*er  wi'  silver  clear. 

*'*  Then  up  and  gat  her  seven  sisters, 

And  sewed  to  her  a  kell ; ' 
And  every  steek  that  they  put  in 

Sewed  to  a  siller  bell. 

The  first  Scots  kirk  that  they  cam  to, 

They  garr'd  the  bells  be  rung ; 
The  next  Scots  kirk  that  they  cam  to. 

They  garr'd  the  mass  be  sung. 

But  when  they  cam  to  St.  Mary's  kirk. 
There  stude  spearmen  all  on  a  raw  ; 

And  up  and  started  Lord  William, 
The  chieftane  amang  them  a'. 

"  Set  down,  set  down  the  bier,"  he  said ; 

**  Let  me  look  her  upon : " 
But  as  soon  as  Lord  William  touch'd  her  hand. 

Her  colour  began  to  come. 

She  brightened  like  the  lily  flower. 

Till  her  pale  colour  was  gone ; 
With  rosy  cheek,  and  ruby  lip. 

She  smiled  her  love  upon. 

"  A  morsel  of  your  bread,  my  lord, 

And  one  glass  of  your  wine ; 
For  1  hae  fasted  these  three  Iang  days, 

All  for  your  sake  and  mine.— 

*^  Gae  heme,  gae  hame,  my  seven  bauld  brothers ! 

Gae  hame  and  blaw  your  horn  ! 
I  trow  ye  wad  hae  gi'en  me  the  skaith, 

But  I've  gi'en  you  the  scorn. 

'*  Commend  me  to  my  grey  father, 

That  wished  my  saul  gude  rest ; 
But  wae  be  to  my  cruel  step-dame, 

Garr'd  burn  me  on  the  breast."— 


•  OMfc-quiee. 


*  shot^window^A  bow-window. 


)  sraM— sickness. 


4  B/ee~blooiii.  '  Ke//— shroud. 
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^^  Ah !  woe  to  you,  you  light  woman ! 

An  ill  death  may  ye  die  I 
For  we  left  father  and  sisters  at  hame 

Breaking  their  hearts  for  thee." ' 


BROWN  ADAM. 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  Ballad  in  Mbs.  Bbown's 
Collection.  The  Editor  has  seen  one,  printed  on  a 
single  sheet.  The  epithet,  ^^  Smith,"  implies,  pro- 
bably, the  sirname,  not  the  profession,  of  the  hero, 
who  seems  to  have  been  an  outlaw.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  Mrs.  Brown's  copy,  a  v^rse  of  little  merits 
here  omitted,  alluding  to  the  implements  of  that  oc- 
cupation. 

O  wha  wad  wish  the  wind  to  blaw, 
Or  the  green  leaves  fa*  therewith  ? 

Or  wha  wad  wish  a  lealer  love 
Than  Brown  Adam  the  Smith  ? 

But  they  hae  banished  him.  Brown  Adam, 

Frae  father  and  frae  mother ; 
And  they  hae  banishM  him,  Brown  Adam, 

Frae  sister  and  frae  brother. 

And  they  hae  banishM  him.  Brown  Adam, 

The  flower  o^  a*  his  kin  ; 
And  he*s  bigged  a  hour  in  gude  green-wood 

Atween  his  ladye  and  him. 

It  fell  upon  a  summer's  day, 

Brown  Adam  he  thought  lang ; 
And,  for  to  hunt  some  venison. 

To  green-wood  he  wald  gang. 

He  has  ta*en  his  bow  his  arm  o'er. 

His  bolts  and  arrows  lang ; 
And  he  is  to  the  gude  green-wood 

As  fast  as  he  could  gang. 

O  he's  shot  up,  and  he's  shot  down, 

The  bird  upon  the  brier ; 
And  he  sent  it  hame  to  his  ladye, 

Bade  her  be  of  gude  cheir. 

O  he's  shot  up,  and  he's  shot  down, 

The  bird  upon  the  thorn  ; 
And  sent  it  hame  to  his  ladye, 

Said  he'd  be  hame  the  morn. 

When  he  cam  to  his  lady's  hour  door 

He  stude  a  little  forbye. 
And  there  he  heard  a  fou  fause  knight 

Tempting  his  gay  ladye. 

For  he's  ta'en  out  a  gay  goud  ring, 

Had  cost  him  many  a  poun', 
'^  0  grant  me  love  for  love,  ladye. 

And  this  sail  be  thy  own."— 


<'  I  lo'e  Brown  Adam  wed,"  she  said ; 

^^  I  trew  sae  does  he  me ; 
I  wadna  gie  Brown  Adam's  love 

For  nae  fause  knight  I  see."— 

Out  has  he  ta'en  a  purse  o'  gowd. 

Was  a'  fou  to  the  string, 
•'  O  grant  me  love  for  love,  ladye. 

And  a'  this  sail  be  thine." — 

''  I  lo'e  Brown  Adam  weel,"  she  says ; 

^'  I  wot  sae  does  he  me: 
I  wadna  be  your  light  leman. 

For  mair  than  ye  could  gie."—' 

Then  out  he  drew  his  lang  bright  brand. 

And  flash'd  it  in  her  een; 
"  Now  grant  me  love  for  love,  ladye. 

Or  thro'  ye  this  sail  gang !  "— 
Then,  sighing,  says  that  ladye  fair, 

"  Brown  Adam  tarries  lang ! " — 

Then  in  and  starts  him  Brown  Adam, 
Says—"  I'm  just  at  your  hand." — 

He's  gar'd  him  leave  his  bonny  bow. 
He's  gar'd  him  leave  his  brand, 

He's  gar'd  him  leave  a  dearer  pledge- 
Four  fingers  o'  his  right  hand. 


JELLON   GRAME. 

RETn  tlFOBB   rtlLMBBD. 

This  ballad  is  published  from  tradition,  with  some 
conjectural  emendations.  It  is  corrected  by  a  oopf 
in  Mrs.  Brown's  MS.,  from  which  it  differs  in  tk 
concluding  stanzas.  Some  verses  are  apparently  t» 
dernized. 

Jellon  seems  to  be  the  same  name  with  Jyiluin  or 
Julian.  ''  Jyl  of  Brentford's  Testament"  is  nn- 
tinned  in  Warton's  History  of  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  4A. 
The  name  repeatedly  occurs  in  old  ballads,  wot 
times  as  that  of  a  man,  at  other  times  as  that  of  a 
woman.  Of  the  former  is  an  instance  in  the  ballai 
of ''The  Knight  and  the  Shepherd's  Daughter.''" 
Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  72 : 

**  Some  do  call  me  Jack,  sweetheart, 
And  some  do  call  me  JUle,** 

Witton  Gilbert,  a  village  four  miles  west  of  Di^ 
ham,  is,  throughout  the  bishopric,  pronounced  Wit- 
ton  Jilbert.  We  have  also  the  common  Dame  rf 
Giles,  always  in  Scotland  pronounced  Jill.  ForGiUei 
or  Juliana,  as  a  female  name  we  have  Fair  GiUit* 
of  Groyden,  and  a  thousand  authorities.  Soch  beiog 
the  case,  the  Editor  must  enter  his  protest  against 
the  conversion  of  Gil  Morrice  into  Child  Maurice,  as 
epithet  of  chivalry.  All  the  circumstances  in  tbit 
ballad  argue,  that  the  unfortunate  hero  was  an  ob- 
scure and  very  young  man,  who  had  never  recdved 


[  The  reader  wUl  find  anoUier  version  of  thb  ballad  In  Moiberweirs  CoUecUoa,  4887,  p.  35S.~Ed.} 
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5  honour  of  knighthood.  At  my  rate,  there  can 
no  reason,  even  were  internal  evidence  totally 
inting,  for  altering  a  well-known  proper  name, 
liich,  till  of  late  years,  has  been  the  uniform  title 
the  ballad. 


JELLON  GRAM£. 

O  Jellon  Grame  sat  in  Silverwood,' 
He  sharped  his  broadsword  lang; 

And  he  has  caird  his  little  foot-page 
An  errand  for  to  gang. 

"  Win  up,  my  bonny  boy,"  he  says, 

**  As  quickly  as  ye  may ; 
For  ye  maun  gang  for  Lillie  Flower 

Before  the  break  of  day."— 

The  boy  has  buckled  his  belt  about, 
And  through  the  green-wood  ran; 

And  he  came  to  the  ladye's  bower 
Before  the  day  did  dawn. 

"O  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  Lillie  Flower? 

The  red  sun's  on  the  rain : 
Te're  bidden  come  to  Silverwood, 

But  I  doubt  ye'll  never  win  hame."— 

She  hadna  ridden  a  mile,  a  mile, 

A  mile  but  barely  three. 
Ere  she  came  to  a  new-made  grave, 

Beneath  a  green  aik  tree. 

0  then  up  started  Jellon  Grame, 

Out  of  a  bush  thereby; 
"Light  down,  light  down,  now,  Lillie  Flower, 

For  it's  here  that  ye  maun  lye."— 

She  lighted  aff  her  milk-white  steed, 

And  kneel'd  upon  her  knee; 
"0  mercy,  mercy,  Jellon  Grame, 

For  Vm  no  prepared  to  die! 

''Tour  bairn,  that  stirs  between  my  sides, 

Maun  shortly  see  the  light : 
But  to  see  it  weltering  in  my  blood. 

Would  be  a  piteous  sight."— 

"0  should  I  spare  your  life,"  he  says, 

**  Until  that  bairn  were  born, 
Full  weel  I  ken  your  auld  father 

Would  hang  me  on  the  morn."— 

''0  spare  my  life,  now,  Jellon  Grame ! 

My  father  ye  needna  dread : 
ril  keep  my  babe  in  gude  green-wood. 

Or  wi'  it  I'll  beg  my  bread."— 

He  took  no  pity  on  Lillie  Flower, 

Though  she  for  life  did  pray; 
But  pierced  her  through  the  fair  body 

As  at  his  feet  she  lay. 


He  felt  nae  pity  for  Lillie  Flower, 

Where  she  was  lying  dead; 
But  he  felt  some  for  the  bonny  bairn. 

That  lay  weltering  in  her  bluid. 

Up  has  he  ta'en  that  bonny  boy. 

Given  him  to  nurses  nine; 
Three  to  sleep,  and  three  to  wake. 

And  three  to  go  between. 

And  he  bred  up  that  bonny  boy, 

Caird  him  his  sister's  son : 
And  he  thought  no  eye  could  ever  see 

The  deed  that  he  had  done. 

O  so  it  fell  upon  a  day. 

When  hunting  they  might  be. 
They  rested  them  in  Silverwood, 

Beneath  that  green  aik  tree. 

And  many  were  the  green-wood  flowers 

Upon  the  grave  that  grew, 
And  marvell'd  much  that  bonny  boy 

To  see  their  lovely  hue. 

*'  What's  paler  than  the  prymrose  wan  ? 

What's  redder  than  tlie  rose? 
What's  fairer  than  the  lilye  flower 

On  this  wee  know*  that  grows?"— 

O  out  and  answer'd  Jellon  Grame, 

And  he  spak  hastilie — 
*'  Your  mother  was  a  fairer  flower. 

And  lies  beneath  this  tree. 

*^  More  pale  she  was,  when  she  sought  my  grace, 

Than  prymrose  pale  and  wan ; 
And  redder  than  rose  her  ruddy  heart's  blood, 

That  down  my  broadsword  ran."-^ 

Wi'  that  the  boy  has  bent  his  bow. 

It  was  baith  stout  and  lang ; 
And  thro'  and  thro'  him,  Jellon  Grame, 

He  gar'd  an  arrow  gang. 

Says, — "  Lie  ye  there,  now,  Jellon  Grame! 

My  malisoun  gang  you  wi'I 
The  place  that  my  mother  lies  buried  in 

Is  far  too  good  for  thee." — 


WILLIES  LADYE. 

iRaBNT  COPT. 
■ITM  BirOIB  riBLItlBI). 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  Tales  of  Wonder,  has  presented 
the  public  with  a  copy  of  this  ballad,  with  additions 
and  alterations.  The  Editor  has  also  seen  a  copy« 
containing  some  modern  stanzas,  intended  by  Mr. 
Jamieson,  of  Macclesfield,  for  publication  in  his  Col- 
lection of  Scottish  Poetry.^    Yet,  under  these  disad- 


'  SUTerwood,  meotioned  to  Oiii  baUtd,  oooum  to  a  medley 
■^«»S,«liieh  teems  to  hare  been  copied  from  Uie  first  edition 
rj^  Aberdeen  camns,  penes  Jdbn  O.  Dilyell,  Esq.  advocate. 
^  line  only  it  cited,  apparently  Uie  begioniog  of  some  sonf  i— 


*"  Sllferff  ood.  glo  je  we  mine." 
*  fTu  Imioip— Little  bUlock. 

3  Edit.  1SQ2.  Mr.  Jamieson's  InteresUng  CoUectkm.bas  since 
been  pubUshed.   4SI0. 
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vantages,  the  Editor  cannot  relinquish  his  purpose 
of  publishing  the  old  ballad,  in  its  native  simplicity, 
as  taken  from  Mrs.  Brown  of  Falkland's  MS. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  how  an  incantation,  or 
charm,  of  the  distressing  nature  here  described,  was 
performed  in  classic  days,  may  consult  the  story  of 
Galanthis's  Metamorphosis,  in  Ovid,  or  the  following 
passage  in  Apuleius  :  ^'  Eadem  (Saga  scilicet  quae- 
*^dam),  amatoris  uxorem,  quod  in  eam  dicacule 
*^  probrum  dixerat,  jam  in  sarcinara  prsegnationis, 
*'  obsepto  utero,  et  repigrato  foetu,  perpetua  praegna- 
^'  tione  damnavit.  £t  ut  cuncti  numerant,  octo  an- 
^'  norum  onere,  misella  ilia,  velut  elephantum  pari- 
**  tura,  distenditur." — Apul.  Melam,  lib.  1. 

There  is  also  a  curious  tale  about  a  Count  of  Wes- 
teravia,  whom  a  deserted  concubine  bewitched  upon 
his  marriage,  so  as  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  his  be- 
coming a  father.  The  spell  continued  to  operate 
for  three  years,  till  one  day,  the  Count  happening  to 
meet  with  his  former  mistress,  she  maliciously  asked 
him  about  the  increase  of  his  family.  The  Count, 
conceiving  some  suspicion  from  her  manner,  craftily 
answered,  that  God  had  blessed  him  with  three  fine 
children;  on  which  she  exclaimed,  like  Willie's  mo- 
ther in  the  ballad,  ^^  May  Heaven  confound  the  old 
hag,  by  whose  counsel  I  threw  an  enchanted  pitcher 
into  the  draw-well  of  your  palace ! "  The  spell  being 
found,  and  destroyed,  the  Count  became  the  father 
of  a  numerous  family. — Hierarehie  of  the  Blessed 
Angels,  p.  474. 

WILLIE'S  LADYE. 

Willie's  ta'en  him  o'er  the  faem,i 
He's  wooed  a  wife,  and  brought  her  hame ; 
He's  wooed  her  for  her  yellow  hair. 
But  his  mother  wrought  her  meikle  care ; 

And  meikle  dolour  gar'd  her  dree, 
For  lighter  she  can  never  be; 
But  in  her  bower  she  sits  wi'  pain. 
And  Willie  mourns  o'er  her  in  vain. 

And  to  his  mother  he  has  gane. 

That  vile  rank  witch,  o'  vilest  kind ! 

He  says—"  My  ladie  has  a  cup, 

Wi'  gowd  and  silver  set  about; 

This  gudely  gift  sail  be  your  ain. 

And  let  her  be  lighter  o'  her  young  bairn."— 

"  Of  her  young  bairn  she's  never  l>e  lighter, 
Nor  in  her  hour  to  shine  the  brighter : 
But  she  sail  die,  and  turn  to  clay, 
And  you  sail  wed  another  may.** — 

"Another  may  I'll  never  wed. 


Another  may  I'll  never  bring  bame."— 
But,  sighing,  said  that  weary  wight — 
"  I  wish  my  life  were  at  an  end ! 

"  Yet  gae  ye  to  your  mother  again, 
That  vile  rank  witch,  o'  vilest  kind! 
And  say,  your  ladye  has  a  steed. 
The  like  o*  him's  no  in  the  land  o'  Leed.' 

"  For  he  is  silver  shod  before. 

And  be  is  gowden  shod  behind ; 

At  every  tuft  of  that  horse  mane. 

There's  a  golden  chess,  *  and  a  bell  to  ring. 

This  gudely  gift  sail  be  her  ain. 

And  let  me  be  lighter  o'  my  young  bairn."— 

"  Of  her  young  bairn  she's  ne'er  he  lighter, 
r^or  in  her  hour  to  shine  the  brighter; 
But  she  sail  die,  and  turn  to  clay. 
And  ye  sail  wed  another  may." — 

"Another  may  I'll  never  wed, 
Another  may  I'll  never  bring  hame."— 
But,  sighing,  said  that  weary  wight— 
"I  wish  my  life  were  at  an  end!— 

"  Yet  gae  ye  to  your  mother  again, 
That  vile  rank  witch,  o'  rankest  kind! 
And  say  your  ladye  has  a  girdle, 
It's  a'  red  gowd  to  the  middle; 

"  And  aye,  at  ilka  siller  hem 

Hang  fifty  siller  bells  and  ten ; 

This  gudely  gift  sail  be  her  ain. 

And  let  me  be  lighter  o'  my  young  bairn."— 

"  Of  her  young  bairn  she's  ne'er  be  lighter, 
r^or  in  your  hour  to  shine  the  brighter; 
For  she  sail  die,  and  turn  to  clay, 
And  thou  sail  wed  another  may." — 

"Another  may  I'll  never  wed. 
Another  may  I'll  never  bring  hame.'* — 
But,  sighing,  said  that  weary  wight — 
"  I  wish  my  days  were  at  an  end !  " — 

Then  out  and  spak  the  Billy  Blind, « 
(He  spak  aye  in  good  time  : ) 
"  Yet  gae  ye  to  the  market-place, 
And  there  do  buy  a  loaf  of  wace ,  * 
Do  shape  it  bairn  and  bairnly  like, 
And  in  it  twa  glassen  een  you'll  put ; 

"  And  bid  her  your  boy's  christening  to. 
Then  notice  weel  what  she  shall  do; 
And  do  you  stand  a  little  away. 
To  notice  well  what  she  may  say." 


>  Faem—the  sea  foam. 

*  £Mnd  0*  £ee£l— Perhaps  Lydia. 

3  chess—ShoiM  probably  be  jess,  the  name  of  a  hawk's  beU. 

4  Biily  B/ind— A  familiar  geoius  or  propitious  spirit,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  BroumU.  He  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  Mrs. 
Brown's  Ballads,  bat  1  bare  not  met  with  him  anywhere  else, 


although  he  is  alluded  lo  in  the  rustic  game  of  Bogle  (i.e.  g^^ 
Bitly  Blind,  The  word  Is,  indeed,  used  in  Sir  Davkl  Vb^^ 
plays,  bat  apparently  in  a  different  sense-- 

''  Prl6fU  Mil  leid  you  like  one  BUty  Btmdtr 
PiRURTON'8  ScoUish  Poemsy  47W,  vol.  U.  p.  ^ 
«  fj^acs— Wax. 
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stcntxa  seems  to  he  wanting,    Willie  is  supposed  to 
folioto  the  advice  of  the  spirit. ^His  mother  speaks,] 

*'^0  iBv^ha  has  loosed  the  nine  witch  knots, 
That  iwere  amang  that  ladye*s  locks? 
And  iprha*s  ta*en  out  the  kaims  o*  care, 
That  were  amang  that  iadye's  hair  ? 

^^  And  whahas  ta'endown  that  bush  oVoodbine, 
That  hung  between  her  hour  and  mine? 
And  wha  has  kiird  the  master  kid, 
That  ran  beneath  that  ladye's  bed  ? 
And  wha  has  loosed  her  left  foot  shee. 
And  let  that  ladye  lighter  be?  " 

Syne,  Willy's  loosed  the  nine  witch  knots. 
That  were  amang  that  ladye's  locks ; 
And  Willie's  ta'en  out  the  kaims  o'  care, 
That  were  into  that  ladye's  hair; 
And  he*s  ta'en  down  the  bush  o'  woodbine. 
Hung  atween  her  hour  and  the  witch  carline; 

And  he  has  kill'd  the  master  kid. 
That  ran  beneath  that  ladye's  bed; 
And  he  has  loosed  her  left  foot  shee, 
And  latten  that  ladye  lighter  be; 
And  now  he  gas  gotten  a  bonny  son. 
And  meikle  grace  be  him  upon. 


CLERK  SAUNDERS. 


RITBI  BITOEB  riBUMB». 


This  romantic  ballad  is  taken  from  Mr.  Herd's 
MSS.,  with  several  corrections  from  a  shorter  and 
more  imperfect  copy,  in  the  same  volume,  and  one 
or  two  conjectural  emendations  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  stanzas.  The  resemblance  of  the  conclusion 
to  the  ballad,  beginning,  '^  There  came  a  ghost  to 
Margaret's  door,"  will  strike  every  reader.  The  tale 
is  uncommonly  wild  and  beautiful,  and  apparently 
Tery  ancient.  The  custom  of  the  passing  bell  is  still 
kept  up  in  many  villages  in  Scotland.  The  sexton 
goes  through  the  town,  ringing  a  small  bell,  and  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  the  departed,  and  the  time  of 
the  funeral. 

The  three  concluding  verses  have  been  recovered 


since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  :  and  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  reciter,  that  it  was  usual  to  separate 
from  the  rest  that  part  of  the  ballad  which  follows 
the  death  of  the  lovers,  as  belonging  to  another 
story.  For  this,  however,  there  seems  no  necessity, 
as  other  authorities  give  the  whole  as  a  complete 
tale.' 

CLERK  SAUNDERS.* 

Clerk  Saunders  and  may  Margaret 

Walked  ower  yon  garden  green; 
And  sad  and  heavy  was  the  love 

That  fell  thir  twa  between. 

''  A  bed,  a  bed,"  Clerk  Saunders  .said, 

"  A  bed  for  you  and  me !  "— 
"Fyena,  fye  na,"  said  may  Margaret, 

^'Till  anes  we  married  be; 

^^For  in  may  come  my  seven  bauld  brothers, 

Wi'  torches  burning  bright; 
They'll  say— 'We  hae  but  ae  sister, 

And  behold  she's  wi'  a  knight!'"— 

''Then  take  the  sword  from  my  scabbard, 

And  slowly  lift  the  pin; 
And  you  may  swear,  and  safe  your  aith, 

Te  never  let  Clerk  Saunders  in. 

^*'  And  take  a  napkin  in  your  hand, 
And  tie  up  baith  your  bonny  een ; 

And  you  may  swear,  and  safe  your  aith. 
Ye  saw  me  na  since  late  yestreen'."—* 

It  was  about  the  midnight  hour. 

When  they  asleep  were  laid. 
When  in  and  came  her  seven  brothers, 

Wi'  torches  burning  red. 

When  in  and  came  her  seven  brothers, 

Wi'  torches  burning  bright ; 
They  said,  '^  We  hae  but  ae  sister, 

And  behold  her  lying  with  a  knight ! " 

Then  out  and  spake  the  first  o'  them, 
*«  I  bear  the  sword  shall  gar  him  die ! " 

And  out  and  spake  the  second  o'  them, 
''His  father  has  nae  mair  than  he! " 


*  [Mr.  Kinlocb  hai  again  separated  the  parti  in  liis  ediUon. 
SeelibBaUads,  f837,  p.  240.— Ed.] 

*  [Two  dilTerent  copies  of  thid  pattietic  and  deeply-interesting 
^••lUd  baTe  been  published  :  the  one  by  the  aolhor  of  the 
^<»rder Minstrelsy,  and  Uie  oUier  by  Mr.  Jamleson,  which,  tbongh 
of  InfBrior  beanty,  is  not  the  less  valuable,  Si  lllostrating  Uie 
^tnsoratations  to  which  traditionary  song  is  ineviUbly  subjected. 
To  the  copy  we  have  adopted,  we  were  almost  iDclioed  to  preBx 
^  following  verses,  which  begin  Uie  copy  preserved  by  Mr. 
Jaaieioo:^ 

**  Clerk  SauDdflft  was  an  carl's  son. 
Be  IlTfld  ut>0D  fea  Mod ; 
Mar  Margsrel  was  a  kiug's  daagbler, 
Sbellv'd  in  upper  laud. 

**  Clerk  Saunders  was  ao  earl's  aon« 
Weel  learned  at  the  scbeel ; 
May  Margaret  was  a  klng't  daughter, 
Tbey  bolth  lo'ed  rliher  weel."— 


because  they  supply  inforauUon  as  to  the  ranlL  in  society  respec- 
tively held  by  these  iH-faled  lovers— and.  by  hinting  at  the  scho- 
lastic acquiremenU  of  aerk  Saunders,  they  prepare  us  for  Uie 
casuistry  by  wliich  he  seeks  to  reconcUe  Hay  Margaret's  conscience 
to  a  most  Jesuitical  oaUi."— Motbbrwbll's  Minstrelsy,  p.  447-8. 

A  Uiird  copy  has  since  been  published  by  Bnchan,  under  the  title 
of  "Clerk  Sandy;"  but  bis  yarions  readings  are  mere  house- 
maid's corrupUons.  A  fourth  and  more  raluable  set  has  also 
been  given  by  Mr.  Kinlocb.— Ed.] 

3  [  In  the  north-country  version  of  this  ballad,  published  by  Mr. 
Kinlocb,  we  have  an  addiUonal  stansa  here.— 

- — **  Tell  tak  me  in  foar  arms  twa,  ' 
TeMI  carry  me  into  yoor  l>ed. 
And  ye  may  swear,  and  save  your  allb, 
Tbat  In  )Ottr  boor  floor  I  near  gae*d." 

KiSLOci,  p.  23-5.— Ed.  ] 
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And  out  and  spake  the  third  o'  them, 
**  I  wot  that  they  are  lovers  dear! " 

And  out  and  spake  the  fourth  o'  them, 
^^They  hae  been  in  love  this  mony  a  year!*' 

Then  out  and  spake  the  fifth  o'  them, 
"  It  were  great  sin  true  love  to  twain ! " 

And  out  and  spake  the  sixth  of  them, 
^'  It  were  shame  to  slay  a  sleeping  man !  *' 

Then  up  and  gat  the  seventh  o'  them. 

And  never  a  word  spake  he ; 
But  he  has  striped  ■  his  bright  brown  brand 

Out  through  Clerk  Saunders'  fair  bodye. 

Clerk  Saunders  he  started,  and  Margaret  she 
Into  his  arms  as  asleep  she  lay ;  [tum'd* 

And  sad  and  silent  was  the  night 
That  was  atween  thir  twae. 

And  they  lay  still  and  sleeped  sound, 

Until  the  day  began  to  daw ; 
And  kindly  to  him  she  did  say, 

"It  is  time,  true  love,  you  were  awa." 

But  he  lay  still,  and  sleeped  sound, 

Albeit  the  sun  began  to  sheen; 
She  looked  atween  her  and  the  wa', 

And  dull  and  drowsie  were  his  een. 

Then  in  and  came  her  father  dear. 
Said—"  Let  a'  your  mourning  be : 

I'll  carry  the  dead  corpse  to  the  clay. 
And  I'll  come  back  and  comfort  thee."— 

"  Comfort  weel  your  seven  sons, 

For  comforted  will  I  never  be : 
I  ween  'twas  neither  knave  nor  loon 

Was  in  the  bower  last  night  wi'  me." — 

The  clinking  bell  gaed  through  the  town, 
To  carry  the  dead  corpse  to  the  clay ;      [dow, 

And  Clerk  Saunders  stood  at  may  Margaret's  win- 
I  wot,  an  hour  before  the  day. 

"  Are  ye  sleeping,  Margaret  ? "  he  says, 

"  Or  are  ye  waking  presentlie  ? 
Give  me  my  faith  and  troth,  again, 

I  wot,  true  love,  I  gied  to  thee." — 

"  Your  faith  and  troth  ye  sail  never  get. 


Nor  our  true  love  sail  never  twin, 
Until  ye  come  within  my  bower. 
And  kiss  me  cheik  and  chin."— 

"  My  mouth  it  is  full  cold,  Margaret, 
It  has  the  smell,  now,  of  the  ground; 

And  if  I  kiss  thy  comely  mouth. 
Thy  days  of  life  will  not  be  iang. 

"  O,  cocks  are  crowing  a  merry  midnight, 
I  wot  the  wild  fowls  are  boding  day; 

Give  me  my  faith  and  troth  again. 
And  let  me  fare  me  on  my  way."— 

"  Thy  faith  and  troth  thou  sail  na  get. 
And  our  true  love  shall  never  twin. 

Until  ye  tell  what  comes  of  women, 
I  wot,  who  die  in  strong  traivelling?"' 

"  Their  beds  are  made  in  the  heavens  high, 
Down  at  the  foot  of  our  good  Lord's  knee, 

Weel  set  about  wi'  gillyflowers;* 
I  wot  sweet  company  for  to  see. 

"  O,  cocks  are  crowing  a  merry  midnight, 
I  wot  the  wild  fowl  are  boding  day ; 

The  psalms  of  heaven  will  soon  be  sung. 
And  I,  ere  now,  will  he  miss'd  away."— 

Then  she  has  ta'en  a  crystal  wand, 
And  she  has  stroken  her  troth  thereon; 

She  has  given  it  him  out  at  the  shot-windov, 
Wi'  mony  a  sad  sigh,  and  heavy  groan. 

"  I  thank  ye,  Marg'ret ;  I  thank  ye,  Marg'rel; 

And  aye  I  thank  ye  heartilie; 
Gin  ever  the  dead  come  for  the  quick. 

Be  sure,  Marg'ret,  I'll  come  for  thee."— 

It's  hosen  and  shoon,  and  gown  alone. 
She  climb'd  the  wall,  and  foUow'd  him. 

Until  she  came  to  the  green  forest. 
And  there  she  lost  the  sight  o'  him. 

"  Is  there  ony  room  at  your  head,  Saunders  ? 

Is  there  ony  room  at  your  feet? 
Or  ony  room  at  your  side,  Saunders, 

Where  fain,  fain,  I  wad  sleep?" 

"There's  nae  room  at  my  head,  Marg'ret, 
There's  nae  room  at  my  feet; 


>  Griped— Thnut. 

>  [ "  Nothing  could  have  been  better  imagined,*'  says  Mr.  Jamie- 
son,  *'  than  the  circumstance,  in  Mr.  Scott's  copy,  of  kiUtag  Clerk 
Saunders  while  his  mistress  was  asleep ;  nor  can  any  thing  lie 
more  natural  or  pathetic  than  Uie  three  stanzas  that  follow,  be- 
ginning wlih, 

^  Clsrk  saaodon  lie  starled,  and  Margaret  sbe  tnraed/  elo. 

They  might  have  charmed  a  whole  volume  of  bad  poetry  agahist 
the  ravages  of  time.  In  Mr.  Scott's  work,  they  shfaie  but  iike 
pearia  among  diamond8."->7aiiil«#o«'a  BaUadt,  vol.  i.  p,  SI.] 

3  TVatoa/Mfi^— Child-blrtb. 

4  From  whatever  source  the  popular  ideas  of  hearen  be  derived, 
the  mention  of  gillyflowers  b  not  uncommon.  Thus,  in  the  Dead 
Men's  Song~ 

*'  The  fields  aboot  tbit  rlty  filre 
Were  all  with  rotes  set ; 
GiUyfl9wer$,  aod  camations  faire. 


Which  canker  could  oot  fret." 

RnaoH'i  AncUnt  Sangi,  p.  90. 
The  descripUon,  giyen  in  Uie  legend  of  Sir  owdm,  of  the  iff- 
restrial  paradise,  at  which  Uie  blessed  arrlTC  after  paasiog  tbn»^ 
purgatory,  omits  gillyflowers,  though  it  menUoos  manyolhcn> 
AS  the  passage  is  curious,  and  the  legend  has  nerer  been  ^ 
llshed,  many  persons  may  not  be  displeased  to  see  tt  extnel0^ 

*»  Pair  were  her  erbers  with  flowras, 
Eoee  aod  Uli  divers  ooloors, 

rrlmros  and  parvlnk : 
Mint,  feteHoT,  and  eglenterre, 
Colombia,  and  mother  wcr 

Than  ani  man  mat  bttbenke. 
It  berth  erbes  of  other  maner. 
Than  anl  In  erth  groweth  here, 

Thotbatlsleetofprlls: 
BTormore  thai  grene  spriogetb. 
For  winter  no  somer  it  no  dlogeth, 


And  sweeter  than  Uoorlce.' 
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My  bed  it  is  full  lowly  now : 

Amang  the  hungry  worms  I  sleep. 

^^  Cauld  mould  is  my  covering  now, 
But  and  my  winding-sheet; 

The  dew  it  falls  nae  sooner  down, 
Than  my  resting  place  is  weet. 

'*'  But  plait  a  wand  o*  bonny  birk,' 

And  lay  it  on  my  breast; 
And  shed  a  tear  upon  my  grave. 

And  wish  my  saul  gude  rest. 

"  And  fair  Marg'ret,  and  rare  Marg'ret, 

And  Marg'ret  o'  veritie, 
Gin  e'er  ye  love  another  man. 

Ne'er  love  him  as  ye  did  me." — 

Then  up  and  crew  the  milk-white  cock, 
And  up  and  crew  the  grey; 

Her  lover  vanished  in  the  air. 
And  she  gaed  weeping  away. 


EARL    RICHARD. 


NETIK  •BPOIB  PDBLISHCD. 


There  are  two  Ballads  in  Mr.  Herd's  MSS.  upon 
the  following  story,  in  one  of  which  the  unfortunate 
ILnight  is  termed  Young  Huntim."  A  fragment, 
containing  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  verse,  has 
been  repeatedly  published.  The  best  verses  are  se- 
lected from  both  copies,  and  some  trivial  alterations 
have  been  adopted  from  tradition. 


"O  lady,  rock  never  your  young  son  young. 

One  hour  langer  for  me ; 
For  I  have  a  sweetheart  in  Garlioch  Wells 

I  love  far  better  than  thee. 

**The  very  sole  o'  that  lady's  foot 
Than  thy  face  is  far  mair  white." — 

"But,  nevertheless,  now,  Erl  Richard, 
Ye  will  bide  in  my  bower  a'  night?" — 

She  birled '  him  with  the  ale  and  wine, 

As  they  sat  down  to  sup : 
A  living  man  he  laid  him  down, 

But  I  wot  he  ne'er  rose  up. 

Then  up  and  spake  the  popinjay. 

That  flew  aboun  her  head ; 
**  Lady !  keep  weel  your  green  cleiding 

Frae  gude  Erl  Richard's  bleid."— 


'^  O  better  I'll  keep  my  green  cleiding 

Frae  gude  Erl  Richard's  bleid, 
Than  thou  canst  keep  thy  clattering  toung, 

That  trattles  in  thy  head." 

She  has  call'd  upon  her  bower  maidens. 
She  has  call'd  them  ane  by  ane ; 

"  There  lies  a  dead  man  in  my  hour : 
I  wish  that  he  were  gane!  " 

They  hae  booted  him,  and  spurred  him, 

As  he  was  wont  to  ride; — 
A  hunting-horn  tied  round  his  waist, 

A  sharpe  sword  by  his  side ; 
And  they  hae  had  him  to  the  wan  water, 

For  a'  men  call  it  Clyde.* 

Then  up  and  spoke  the  popinjay 

That  sat  upon  the  tree— 
*'  What  hae  ye  done  wi'  Erl  Richard  ? 

Ye  were  his  gay  ladye." — 

"  Gome  down,  come  down,  my  bonny  bird. 

And  sit  upon  my  hand; 
And  thou  sail  hae  a  cage  o'  gowd. 

Where  thou  hast  but  the  wand."— 

^^  Awa !  awa !  ye  ill  woman! 

Nae  cage  o'  gowd  for  me ; 
As  ye  hae  done  to  Erl  Richard, 

Sae  wad  ye  do  to  me." 

She  hadna  cross'd  a  rigg  o'  land, 

A  rigg  but  barely  ane, 
When  she  met  wi'  his  auld  father, 

Game  riding  all  alane. 

'^  Where  hae  ye  been,  now,  ladye  fair. 

Where  hae  ye  been  sae  late  ? 
We  hae  been  seeking  Erl  Richard, 

But  him  we  canna  get." — 

"  Erl  Richard  kens  a'  the  fords  in  Clyde, 

He'll  ride  them  ane  by  ane. 
And  though  the  night  was  ne'er  sae  mirk, 

Erl  Richard  will  be  hame." 

O  it  fell  anes,  upon  a  day, 

The  Ring  was  boun  to  ride ; 
And  he  has  mist  him,  Erl  Richard, 

Should  hae  ridden  on  his  right  side. 

The  ladye  tum'd  her  round  about,^ 

Wi*  mickle  mournfu'  din — 
^^  It  fears  me  sair  o'  Clyde  water, 

That  he  is  drown'd  therein."— 

'*  Gar  douk,  gar  douk,"^  the  King  he  cried, 
*'  Gar  douk  for  gold  and  fee ; 


*  The  cnttom  of  blndliig  ttie  new-laid  sod  of  the  churchTard 
wllb  oiien,  or  other  npUiigs,  pre?alled  both  la  England  and  Scot- 
ia, and  lenred  to  protect  ttie  tarf  ttom  iqjory  by  catUe,  or 
<^^herwtee.   It  Is  alluded  to  by  Gay,  in  ttie  f^^t  d'ye  co// fl^ 

**  stay,  let  me  pledge,  Ml«  my  leit  earthly  llqaor. 
Whan  I  am  dead  joall  bind  my  grave  with  wiektt.^ 

^  Uie  Sh^fiherd'i  fVtek,  Uie  same  custom  is  alhided  to,  and 
«»ccMsecxplatocd:- 


^  With  w/c/ter  roda  we  ftaced  bar  tomb  aroaod. 
To  ward,  from  man  aad  beast,  the  ballow*d  ground, 
Lett  ber  new  grave  the  peraon*j  cattle  rasa. 
For  bolb  bis  boraa  and  oow  the  cbnitbyard  graaa.** 
IV/U?M<onil. 
•  [Mr.  Bnchan  has  pahlkhed  (4S»)acopy  of ''Toihis  Hnn- 
tin,*'  as  presenred  in  Aberdeenshire.    See  Yd.  i.  p.  448.— En.] 
3  Bir/ed-Plied.        4  {clydt,  In  Celtic,  means  ipJUI«.-^En.] 
s  Dottis— Piye. 
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O  wha  will  douk  for  Erl  Richard's  sake, 
Or  wha  will  douk  for  me? " 

They  douked  in  at  ae  weil-heid/ 

And  out  aye  at  the  other ; 
^*  We  can  douk  nae  mair  for  Erl  Richard, 

Although  he  were  our  brother." 

It  fell  that,  in  that  ladye*s  castle, 

The  King  was  boun  to  bed ; 
And  up  and  spake  the  popinjay, 

That  flew  abune  his  head. 

*'  Leave  aff  your  douking  on  the  day, 

And  (fouk  upon  the  night ; 
And  where  that  sackless'  knight  lies  slain. 

The  candles  will  burn  bright."— 

"  O  there's  a  bird  within  this  bower. 
That  sings  baith  sad  and  sweet ; 

O  there's  a  bird  within  your  bower. 
Keeps  me  frae  my  night's  sleep." 

They  left  the  douking  on  the  day, 

And  douk'd  upon  the  uight ; 
And  where  that  sackless  knight  lay  slain, 

The  candles  burned  bright.' 

The  deepest  pot  in  a'  the  linn,4 

They  fand  Erl  Richard  in  ; 
A  green  turf  tyed  across  his  breast, 

To  keep  that  gude  lord  down. 

Then  up  and  spake  the  King  himsell. 
When  he  saw  the  deadly  wound— 


**  O  wha  has  slain  my  right-hand  man. 
That  held  my  hawk  and  hound  .^"— 

Then  up  and  spake  the  popinjay. 
Says—*'  What  needs  a'  this  din  ? 

It  was  his  light  leman  took  his  life, 
And  hided  him  in  the  linn." 

Sae  swore  her  by  the  grass  sae  grene, 

Sae  did  she  by  the  corn. 
She  hadna  seen  him,  Erl  Richard, 

Since  Moninday  at  morn. 

''  Put  na  the  wite  on  me,"  she  said ; 

"It  was  my  may  Catherine." 
Then  they  hae  cut  baith  fern  and  thorn. 

To  burn  that  maiden  in. 

It  wadna  take  upon  her  cheik. 

Nor  yet  upon  her  chin ; 
Nor  yet  upon  her  yellow  hair. 

To  cleanse  the  deadly  sin. 

The  maiden  touch*d  the  clay-cauld  corpse, 

A  drap  it  never  bled ; 
The  ladye  laid  her  hand  on  him. 

And  soon  the  ground  was  red. 

Out  they  hae  ta'en  her,  may  Catherine, 
And  put  her  mistress  in ; 

The  flame  tuik  fast  upon  her  cheik, 
Tuik  fast  upon  her  chin ; 

Tuik  fast  upon  her  faire  body- 
She  buni'd  like  hollin-green.^ 


I  f7^H/-AeM— Eddy.  •  sackless^Gumesa. 

3  These  are  unqaestiODably  Uie  corpae-ligbts,  called  in  Wales 
canhwyllnn  Cyryh,  which  are  sonieUmes  seen  to  illuminate  the 
spot  Tvbere  a  dead  body  is  concealed.  The  Editor  is  informed, 
that,  some  years  ago,  the  corpse  of  a  man,  drowned  in  tlie  Ettrick, 
below  Selkirk,  was  discovered  by  means  of  these  candles.  Such 
lights  are  common  in  churchyards,  and  are  probably  of  a  phos- 
phoric nature.  But  rustic  superslition  derives  them  from  super- 
natural agency,  and  supposes,  that,  as  soon  as  life  has  departed,  a 
pale  flame  appears  at  the  window  of  the  house,  in  which  the  per- 
son had  died,  and  glides  towards  the  chnrcfaytrd,  tracing  through 
every  winding  the  ronte  of  ibe  future  fiineral,  and  pausing  where 
the  bier  is  to  rest.  This  and  other  opinions,  relating  to  the  *'  tomb- 
fires*  livid  gleam."  seem  to  be  of  Runic  extraction. 

4  The  deep  holes,  scooped  in  the  rock  by  the  eddies  of  a  river, 
are  called  pots;  the  moUon  of  the  water  having  there  some  re^ 
semblance  to  a  boiling  caldron.  Linn,  means  the  pool  beneath 
a  cataract. 

«  SoUin-green-^reen  holly.  The  lines  immediately  preced- 
ing, **The  maiden  touched/'  etc.  and  which  are  restored  from 
tradition,  refer  to  a  superstition  formerly  received  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  and  even  resorted  to  by  Judicial  authority,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  murder.  In  Germany,  this  experiment  was  called 
bahr-i'eehU  or  the  law  of  the  bier;  because,  the  murdered  body 
being  stretched  upon  a  bier,  the  suspected  person  was  obliged  to 
put  one  hand  upon  the  wound,  and  the  other  upon  the  mouth  of 
the  deceased,  and,  in  that  posture,  call  upon  heaven  to  attest  his 
innocence.  If,  during  this  ceremony,  the  blood  gushed  from  the 
mouth,  nose,  or  wound,  a  circumstance  not  unlikely  to  happen 
in  the  course  of  shifting  or  stirring  the  body,  it  was  held  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  party. 

The  same  singular  kind  of  evidence,  although  reprobated  by 
Malthaens  and  Carpxovius,  was  admitted  in  the  Scottish  criminal 
courts,  at  the  short  distance  of  one  century.  Uy  readers  may  be 
amused  by  the  foUowing  instances  :— 

*^  T)ie  Laird  of  Auchlndrane  (Uuir  of  Auckindrane  in  Ayrshire; 


was  accused  of  a  horrid  and  private  murder,  where  there  werea» 
witnesses,  and  which  the  Lord  had  witnessed  fh>m  heaven,  siasn- 
larly  by  bis  own  hand,  and  proved  the  deed  against  him.  Ik 
corpse  of  the  man  being  buried  in  Girvan  churchyard,  as  a  bus 
cast  away  at  sea,  and  cast  out  there,  the  Laird  of  Colzean,  wtoM 
servant  be  had  been*  dreaming  of  him  in  his  sleep,  and  that  he 
had  a  particular  mark  upon  his  body,  came  and  took  up  the  body, 
and  found  it  to  be  the  same  person ;  and  caused  all  that  lived  sear 
by  to  come  and  touch  the  corpse,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  Al 
round  the  place  came  bat  Auchindrane  and  his  son,  whom  noteMly 
suspected,  Ull  a  young  child  of  his,  Mary  Huir,  seeing  Ibe  pcoiiie 
examined,  came  in  among  them ;  and,  when  slie  came  near  the 
dead  body,  it  sprang  out  In  bleeding;  upon  which  they  were  ap- 
prehended, and  put  to  the  torture."— Wodrow's  History,  vol.i- 
p.  SIS.  The  trial  of  Auchindrane  happened  in  1611.  Be  w» 
convicted  and  executed.— Hunk's  a-imifial  Laws,  vol.  i.  p. 428/ 
A  yet  more  dreadful  case  was  that  of  Philip  Standfield,  tried 
upon  the  SOlh  November,  4687,  for  cnrsing  his  tiither,  (wbidi.  bf 
the  Scottish  law,  is  a  capital  crime,  ^ct466l,  chap.  M,)  andtv 
being  accessory  to  his  murder.  Sir  James  Standfield,  the  dt 
ceased,  was  a  person  of  melancholy  temperament ;  so  that,  whca 
his  body  was  found.  In  a  pond  near  his  own  house  of  Newmiliis,k 
was  at  first  generally  supposed  to  have  drowned  himself.  But  tbe 
body  having  been  hasUly  buried,  a  report  arose  that  he  had  bets 
strangled  by  ruffians,  instigated  by  his  son  Philip,  a  pniQigai^ 
youth,  whom  he  had  disinherited  on  account  of  his  gross  clebao- 
chery.  Upon  this  rumour  the  Privy  Council  granted  warraot  to 
two  surgeons  of  character*  named  Crawford  and  Muirliead,  to  ^ 
up  the  body,  and  to  report  the  sute  in  which  lliey  should  iiiid  It. 
Philip  was  present  on  this  occasion,  and  the  evidence  of  Mh 
surgeons  bears  distinctly,  that  he  stood  for  some  time  at  a  distaoc^ 
from  the  body  of  his  parent;  but,  being  called  upon  to  asrist  in 
stretching  out  the  corpse,  he  put  his  hand  to  the  head,  wiiea  tbe 

•  is«e  ••  AucLlndrane,  or  the  Ayrshire  Trsgedy, '  wriUen  hj  Str  V.  $»«. 
Iji18d0.-Ei>.] 
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THE  DiEMON-LOVER  •. 

This  ballad,  which  contains  some  verses  of  merit, 
ms  taken  down  from  recitation  by  Mr.  William 
<aidlaw,  tenant  in  Traquair-knowe."  It  contains  a 
^endy  which,  in  various  shapes,  is  current  in  Scot- 
lod.     I  remember  to  have  heard  a  ballad,  in  which 

fiend  is  introduced  paying  his  addresses  to  a  beauti- 
ul  maiden;  but,  disconcerted  by  the  holy  herbs 
vhich  she  wore  in  her  bosom,  makes  the  following 
ioes  the  burden  of  his  courtship  :— 

'*^  Gio  je  wbh  to  be  lenuQ  mine. 
Lay  aside  tbe  St.  John's  wort  and  the  verTain."  ■ 

The  heroine  of  the  following  tale  was  unfortunate- 
ly ijvithout  any  similar  protection. 


"  O  where  have  you  been,  my  long,  long  love. 
This  long  seven  years  and  more?"— 

**  O  I'm  come  to  seek  my  former  vows 
Ye  granted  me  before." — 

**  O  hold  your  tongue  of  your  former  vows. 

For  they  will  breed  sad  strife; 
O  hold  your  tongue  of  your  former  vows. 

For  I  am  become  a  wife." 

He  turnM  him  right  and  round  about. 


And  the  tear  blinded  his  ee ; 
'*I  wad  never  hae  trodden  on  Irish  ground, 
If  it  had  not  been  for  thee. 

^^I  might  hae  had  a  king's  daughter, 

Far,  far  beyond  the  sea; 
I  might  have  had  a  king's  daughter. 

Had  it  not  been  for  love  o'  thee." — 

'*If  ye  might  have  had  a  king's  daughter, 

Yer  sell  ye  had  to  blame ; 
Ye  might  have  taken  the  king's  daughter. 

For  ye  kend  that  I  was  nane." — 

"O  faulse  are  the  vows  of  womankind. 

But  fair  is  their  faulse  bodie ; 
I  never  wad  hae  trodden  on  Irish  ground. 

Had  it  not  been  for  love  o'  thee."— 

*'If  I  was  to  leave  my  husband  dear. 

And  my  two  babes  also, 
O  what  have  you  to  take  me  to. 

If  with  you  I  should  go?"— 

'^I  hae  seven  ships  upon  the  sea. 
The  eighth  brought  me  to  land ; 

With  four-and-twenty  bold  mariners. 
And  music  on  every  hand." 

She  has  taken  up  her  two  little  babes, 
Kjss'd  them  baith  cheek  and  chin ; 


moDth  and  nostrils  instanUj  gashed  with  blood.  This  circum- 
stance, wilh  the  evident  symptoms  of  terror  and  remorse  exhi- 
bited hy  young  Standfield,  seem  to  have  had  considerable  weiglit 
with  the  jury,  and  are  thus  stated  in  the  indictment  :^'*  That  is 
(the  deceased's)  nearest  relaUons  being  required  to  lilt  the  corpse 
into  tbe  coffin,  aHer  it  had  been  inspected,  upon  the  said  Philip 
Standfleld  touching  of  It,  (according  to  God*s  usual  mode  of 
discovering  murder,)  it  bled  afrebh  upon  the  said  Philip ;  and 
that  ttiereupon  he  let  Uie  body  fall,  and  fled  from  It  in  the  greatest 
constemaiion,  crying,  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon  roe!* "  The  pri- 
soner was  found  guilty  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  his 
Cither,  altliough  there  was  little  more  than  strong  presumpUons 
against  him.  It  is  true,  he  was  at  the  same  Ume  separately  con- 
▼icted  of  tlie  distinct  crimes  of  baring  cursed  his  fother,  and 
drunic  damnation  to  the  monarchy  and  hierarchy.  His  sentence, 
which  was  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  and  hand  struck  off,  pre- 
vious to  bis  being  banged,  was  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
He  denied  the  murder  with  bis  last  breath.  '*  It  is,"  says  a  con- 
temporary judge,  **a  dark  case  of  divination,  to  be  remitted  to 
the  great  day,  whether  he  was  guilty  or  innocent.  Only  it  is  cer- 
tain he  was  a  l>ad  youth,  and  may  serve  as  a  beacon  to  all  profli- 
gate per8ons."^Fooi<iTAiiiBALL's  Decisions,  vol.  i.  p.  483. 

While  ».\l  ranks  believed  alike  the  existence  of  these  prodigies, 
Uie  vulgar  were  contented  to  refer  them  to  the  immediate  interfe- 
rence of  the  Deity,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  God's  revenge  against 
murder.  But  those,  who,  while  they  bad  overleaped  the  bounds 
of  superstition,  were  still  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  mystic  phiio- 
lopby,  amongst  whom  we  must  reckon  many  of  the  medical 
practitloDers,  endeavoured  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  secret  power  of  sympathy,  which  even  Bacon  did 
not  rentnre  to  dispute.  To  this  occult  agency  was  imputed  the 
cure  of  wonnds,  effected  by  applying  salves  and  powders,  not  to 
llie  wonnd  itself,  but  to  the  sword  or  dagger,  by  which  It  had 
been  inflicted ;  a  course  of  treatment,  which,  wonderful  as  it  may 
at  first  seem,  was  certainly  frequently  attended  wilh  signal  suc- 
Tbis.  however,  was  attributed  to  magic,  and  those,  who 


*  TiM  flrst  partof  llie  process  was  to  wasb  the  woaod  clean,  and  bind  It  np 
so  a*  to  promote  adtMslon,  and  exclude ttie  air.  Now,  though  the  remedlea, 
aficrwarda  applied  to  tiM  aword,  conJd  hardly  promote  so  dssirtbia  an  Is- 


submitted  to  such  a  mode  of  cure,  were  refused  spiritual  assistance. 

The  vulgar  continue  to  believe  firmly  in  the  phenomenon  of 
the  murdered  corpse  trfeedhig  at  the  approach  of  the  murderer. 
*'  If  any  "  ( 1  adopt  tbe  words  of  an  ingenious  correspondent)  *'  are 
the  proofs  advanced  In  confirmation  of  tbe  opinion,  against  those 
who  are  »o  hardy  as  to  doubt  it ;  but  one.  In  particular,  as  it  is 
said  to  have  happened  in  this  place,  I  cannot  help  repeating. 

**  Two  young  men,  going  a-fishing  In  the  river  Yarrow,  fell  out ; 
and  so  high  ran  the  quarrel,  that  the  one,  in  a  passion,  stabbed 
tiie  other  to  the  heart  wiUi  a  fish-spear.  Astonished  at  the  rash 
act.  he  hesitated  wheUier  to  fly,  give  himself  up  to  Justice,  or 
conceal  Uie  crime ;  and,  in  the  end,  fixed  on  the  latter  expedient, 
l>urylng  the  body  of  his  friend  very  deep  in  the  sands.  As  the 
meeting  had  been  accidental,  he  was  never  suspected,  although  a 
visible  change  was  observed  In  his  behaviour,  from  gaiety  to  a 
settled  melancholy.  Time  passed  on  for  Uie  space  of  fifty  years, 
when  a  smith,  fishing  near  the  same  place,  discovered  an  uncom- 
mon and  curious  bone,  w  hich  ho  put  in  his  pocket,  and  afterwards 
showed  to  some  people  in  bis  smithy.  The  murderer  being  pre- 
sent, now  an  old  whUe4ieaded  man,  leaning  on  his  staff,  desired  a 
sight  of  the  little  bone ;  but  how  horrible  was  the  issue  I  no  sooner 
had  tie  touched  it  than  it  streamed  with  purple  blood.  Being  fold 
where  it  was  foimd,  he  confessed  the  crime,  was  condemned,  but 
was  prevented  by  death  frum  suffering  the  punishment  due  to  his 
offence. 

*'  Such  opinions,  though  reason  forbids  us  to  l>elieve  them,  a 
few  moments*  reflection  on  the  cause  of  their  origin  will  teach  us 
to  revere.  Under  the  feudal  system  which  prevsiled,  Uie  rights 
of  humanity  were  too  often  violated,  and  redress  very  hard  to  be 
procured ;  thus  an  awful  deference  to  one  of  the  leading  atlributes 
of  Omnipotence  begat  on  the  mind,  untutored  by  philosophy,  the 
first  germ  of  these  supernatural  effects ;  which  was,  by  supersti- 
tious zeal,  assisted,  perhaps^  by  a  few  instances  of  sudden  re- 
morse, magnified  into  evidence  of  indisputable  guilt." 

>  [**And  woman  wailing  for  her  Dxmon^Lover."— Colbbidce.] 

*  [See  a  note  on  the  Douglas  Tragedy,  ante.— Ed.] 

sue,  yet  It  is  erldent  tbe  wound  stood  a  good  cbance  of  healing  b;  tbe  ope- 
ration of  nature,  wblch,  1  bellere,  medical  gentlemen  call  a  cure  by  tbo 
flrst  loteoUoo. 
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"  0  fair  ye  weel,  my  ain  two  babes, 
For  I'll  never  see  you  agaio." 

She  set  her  foot  upon  the  ship, 

Pfo  mariners  could  she  behold  ; 
But  the  sails  were  o*  the  taffetie, 

And  the  masts  o*  the  beaten  gold. 

She  had  not  saiFd  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league  but  barely  three. 
When  dismal  grew  his  countenance, 

And  drumlie  ■  grew  his  ee. 

The  masts  that  were  like  the  beaten  gold. 

Bent  not  on  the  heaving  seas ; 
But  the  sails,  that  were  o*  the  taffetie, 

Fiird  not  in  the  east  land  breeze. 

They  had  not  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 

A  league  but  barely  three. 
Until  she  espied  his  cloven  foot. 

And  she  wept  right  bitterlie. 

**0  hold  your  tongue  of  your  weeping,"  says  he, 

'*  Of  your  weeping  now  let  me  be; 
I  will  show  you  bow  the  lilies  grow 

On  the  banks  of  Italy."— 

*'  0  what  hills  are  yon,  yon  pleasant  hills. 
That  the  sun  shines  sweetly  on  ? " — 

^'  O  yon  are  the  hills  of  heaven,"  he  said, 
"  Where  you  will  never  win." — 

'*0  whaten  a  mountain  is  yon,"  she  said, 
*'  All  so  dreary  wi'  frost  and  snow  ?" — 

^^O  yon  is  the  mountain  of  hell,"  he  cried, 
"  Where  you  and  I  will  go." 

And  aye  when  she  turn'd  her  round  about. 

Aye  taller  he  seem*d  for  to  be; 
Until  that  the  tops  o'  that  gallant  ship 

r^ae  taller  were  than  he. 

The  clouds  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  grew  loud, 

And  the  levin  fill'd  her  ee; 
And  waesome  waird  the  snaw-white  sprites 

Upon  the  gurlie  sea. 

He  strack  the  tap-mast  wi*  his  hand. 

The  fore-mast  wi'  his  knee ; 
And  he  brake  that  gallant  ship  in  twain. 

And  sank  her  in  the  sea.* 


THE  LASS  OF  LOCHROYAN. 

ROW  riBCT  POBUfHBD  IN  k  PIMPKCT  ST&TB. 

Lochroyan,  whence  this  ballad  probably  derives 
its  name,  lies  in  Galloway.    The  lover,  who,  if  the 


story  be  real,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  detained 
by  sickness,  is  represented,  in  the  legend,  as  oooteed 
by  fairy  charms  in  an  enchanted  castle  situated  in  tibe 
sea.  The  ruins  of  ancient  ediGces  are  still  visible  am. 
the  summitsof  most  of  those  small  islands,  or  rather 
insulated  rocks,  which  lie  along  the  coast  of  Ayrdiirc 
and  Galloway ;  as  Ailsa  and  Big  Scaur. 

This  edition  of  the  ballad  is  composed  of  verses  se- 
lected from  three  MS.  copies,  and  two  obtained  fwxs^ 
recitation.  Two  of  the  copies  are  in  Herd's  MS. : 
the  third  in  that  of  Mrs.  Brown  of  Falkland. 

A  fragment  of  the  original  song,  which  is  soo^ 
times  denominated  Lord  Gregory,  or  Love  Gregory. 
was  published  in  Mr.  Herd's  Collection,  1774,  asii, 
still  more  fully,  in  that  of  Laurie  and  Symington^ 
1792.  The  story  has  been  celebrated  both  by  Burns  • 
and  Dr.  Wolcotl.  ♦ 


THE  LASS  OF  LOCHROYAN. 

"0  wha  will  shoe  my  bonny  foot? 

And  wha  will  glove  my  hand  ? 
And  wha  will  lace  my  middle  jimp 

Wi*  a  lang,  lang  linen  band  ? 

*'0  wha  will  kame  my  yellow  hair. 
With  a  new-made  silver  kame  ? 

And  wha  will  father  my  young  son. 
Till  Lord  Gregory  come  hame?" — 

"  Thy  father  will  shoe  thy  bonny  foot. 
Thy  mother  will  glove  thy  hand. 

Thy  sister  will  lace  thy  middle  jimp, 
Till  Lord  Gregory  come  to  land. 

'*  Thy  brother  will  kame  thy  yellow  hair 
With  a  new-made  silver  kame. 

And  God  will  be  thy  bairn's  father 
Till  Lord  Gregory  come  hame." — 

**  But  I  will  get  a  bonny  boat. 

And  I  will  sail  the  sea ; 
And  I  will  gang  to  Lord  Gregory, 

Since  he  canna  come  hame  to  me." 

Syne  she's  gar'd  build  a  bonny  boat. 

To  sail  the  salt,  salt  sea ; 
The  sails  were  o'  the  light  green  silk. 

The  tows « o'  tafiety. 

She  hadna  sailed  but  twenty  leagues. 
But  twenty  leagues  and  three, 

When  she  met  wi'  a  rank  robber. 
And  a'  his  company. 

"  Now  whether  are  ye  the  queen  hersell, 
(For  so  ye  weel  might  be,) 


>  />»*tfm/<e-Clouded;dark. 

•  [Mr.  Molherwell  printed,  in  1837,  some  verses  of  a  mder  edi- 
tion of  ttiis  ballad  (p.  »3) ,  and  in  1828,  Mr.  Buchan  prodoced  a 
much  more  extended  copy,  under  the  tiUe  of  **  James  Herries.** 
See  his  I  St  yoI.  p.  915.  In  this  edfUon,  the  lover  is  not  a  daemon, 
bat  (he  ghost  of  James  Herries,  who  had  been  betrothed,  before 
a  sea  voyage,  to  **  Jeanie  Douglas/*  tiie  heroine.— Ed.] 
[•'  0  mirk,  mirli  it  tills  mtdnlgbt  honr. 


And  load  tbe  leiDpetfs  roar ; 
1  waefta'  wanderer  seeki  tby  tower. 
Lord  Gregory,  ope  tby  door,"  etc 

CoKin'i  Bttma,  foL  It.  ] 

4  I  'Ub  I  ope,  lord  Gregory,  tby  door, 

A  iDldnlgbt  wanderer  tighs,**  etc. 

Peter  Pindar's  song  was  writleo  before  Bums's.— Eo.j 
s  7Vnc#— Ropes. 
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Or  are  ye  the  Lass  of  Lochroyan, 
Seekin'  Lord  Gregory  ?  "— 

'<  0 1  ain  neither  the  queen,"  she  said, 

"Nor sic  I  seem  to  be; 
But  I  am  the  Lass  of  Lochroyan, 

Scekin'  Lord  Gregory."— 

"0  see  na  thou  yon  bonny  bower, 

It's  a'  cover'd  o'er  wi*  tin  ? 
Wbeo  thou  hast  sail'd  it  round  about, 

Lord  Gregory  is  within." 

And  when  she  saw  the  stately  tower 

Shining  sae  clear  and  bright, 
Whilk  stood  aboon  the  jawing  *  wave, 

Bailt  on  a  rock  of  height ; 

Says— *^  Row  the  boat,  my  mariners, 

And  bring  me  to  the  land ! 
For  yonder  I  see  my  love's  castle 

Close  by  the  salt-sea  strand." 

She  sail'd  it  round,  and  sail'd  it  round; 

And  loud,  loud  cried  she — 
"Now  break,  now  break,  ye  fairy  charms. 

And  set  my  true  love  free ! " 

She's  ta'en  her  young  son  in  her  arms. 

And  to  the  door  she's  gane : 
And  long  she  knock'd,  and  sair  she  ca'd. 

But  answer  got  she  nane. 

'*0  open  the  door.  Lord  Gregory ! 

0  open  and  let  me  in ! 
For  the  wind  blaws  through  my  yellow  hair. 

And  the  rain  draps  o'er  my  chin." — 

**Awa,awa,  ye  ill  woman! 

le're  no  come  here  for  good ! 
Te're  but  some  witch  or  wil  warlock. 

Or  mermaid  o'  the  flood."— 

"I  am  neither  witch,  nor  wil  warlock, 

I^or  mermaid  o'  the  sea ; 
But  I  am  Annie  of  Lodiroyan ; 

0  open  the  door  to  me  I  "— 

'*Gin  thou  be  Annie  of  Lochroyan, 

(As  I  trow  thou  binna  she,) 
Now  tell  me  some  o'  the  love  tokens 

lliat  past  between  thee  and  me." — 

*^0  dinna  ye  mind,  Lord  Gregory, 

As  we  sat  at  the  wine. 
We  changed  the  rings  frae  our  fingers, 

And  I  can  show  thee  thine? 

^^0  yours  was  gude,  and  gude  enough. 

But  aye  the  best  was  mine ; 
For  yours  was  o'  the  gude  red  gowd, 

But  mine  o'  the  diamond  fine. 

"And  has  na  thou  mind,  Lord  Gregory, 
As  we  sat  on  the  hill. 


Thou  twin'd  me  o'  my  maidenheid 
Right  sair  against  my  will  ? 

"Now,  open  tlie  door,  Lord  Gregory  I 

Open  the  door,  I  pray ! 
For  thy  young  son  is  in  my  arms. 

And  will  be  dead  ere  day."— 

"  If  thou  be  the  lass  of  Lochroyan, 

(As  I  kenna  thou  be,) 
Tell  me  some  mair  o'  the  love  tokens 

Past  between  me  and  thee." 

Fair  Annie  turn'd  her  round  about — 

"  Weel !  since  that  it  be  sae. 
May  never  a  woman  that  has  borne  a  sou, 

Hae  a  heart  sae  fou  o'  wae! 

"Take  down,  take  down,  that  mast  o'  gowd ! 

Set  up  a  mast  o'  tree ! 
It  disna  become  a  forsaken  lady 

To  sail  sae  royallie." 

When  the  cock  had  crawn,  and  the  day  did  dawn. 

And  the  sun  began  to  peep. 
Then  up  and  raise  him  Lord  Gregory, 

And  sair,  sair  did  he  weep. 

"  Oh  I  hae  dream'd  a  dream,  mother, 

I  wish  it  may  prove  true! 
That  the  bonny  Lass  of  Lochroyan 

Was  at  the  yatee'en  now. 

"01  hae  dream'd  a  dream,  mother. 

The  thought  o't  gars  me  greet ! 
That  fair  Annie  o'  Lochroyan 

Lay  cauld  dead  at  my  feet."— 

"  Gin  it  be  for  Annie  of  Lochroyan 

That  ye  make  a'  this  din. 
She  stood  a'  last  night  at  your  door, 

But  I  true  she  wan  na  in."— 

"  O  wae  betide  ye,  ill  woman  I 

An  illdeid  may  ye  die! 
That  wadna  open  the  door  to  her, 

Nor  yet  wad  waken  me." 

O  he's  gane  down  to  yon  shore  side 

As  fast  as  he  could  fare; 
He  saw  fair  Annie  in  the  boat. 

But  the  wind  it  toss'd  her  sair. 

"  And  hey,  Annie,  and  how,  Annie  I 

O  Annie,  winna  ye  bide! " 
But  aye  the  mair  he  cried  Annie, 

The  braider  grew  the  tide. 

"  And  hey,  Annie,  and  how,  Annie ! 

Dear  Annie,  speak  tome! " 
But  aye  the  louder  he  cried  Annie, 

The  louder  roar'd  the  sea. 

The  wind  blew  loud,  the  sea  grew  rough. 
And  dash'd  the  boat  on  shore; 


/airing— Dasbbis. 
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Fair  Annie  floated  through  the  feem, 
But  the  babie  rose  no  more. 

Lord  Gregory  tore  his  yellow  hair. 

And  made  a  heavy  moan ; 
Fair  Aniiie's  corpse  lay  at  his  feet, 

Her  bonny  young  son  was  gone. 

O  cherry,  cherry  was  her  cheek, 
And  gowden  was  her  hair; 

But  clay-cold  were  her  rosy  lips — 
Nae  spark  o*  life  was  there. 

And  first  he  kiss'd  her  cherry  cheek, 
And  syne  he  kiss'd  her  chin. 

And  syne  he  kiss'd  her  rosy  lips — 
There  was  nae  breath  within. 

**0  wae  betide  my  cruel  mother! 

An  ill  death  may  she  die! 
She  turnM  my  true  love  frae  my  door, 

Wha  came  sae  far  to  me. 

^^0  wae  betide  my  cruel  mother ! 

An  ill  death  may  she  die  I 
She  turn'd  fair  Annie  frae  my  door, 

Wha  died  for  love  o'  me." 


ROSE  THE  RED  AND  WHITE  LILLY. 


■ITBt  •irOlB  POBUniBO. 


This  legendary  tale  is  given  chiefly  from  Mrs. 
Brown's  MS.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  rhymes 
arise  from  the  northern  mode  of  pronunciatiqn;  as 
dee  for  do,  and  the  like. — Perhaps  the  ballad  may 
have  originally  related  to  the  history  of  the  cele- 
brated Robin  Hood,  as  mention  is  made  of  Barnis- 
dale,  his  favourite  abode.' 


O  Rose  the  Red,  and  White  Lilly, 

Their  mother  deir  was  dead; 
And  their  father  has  married  an  ill  woman, 

Wish'd  them  twa  little  guid. 

But  she  had  twa  as  gallant  sons 

As  ever  brake  man's  bread ; 
And  the  tane  o'  them  lo'ed  her,  White  Lilly, 

And  the  tother  Rose  the  Red. 

O  bigged  hae  they  a  bigly  hour. 

Fast  by  the  roaring  strand; 
And  there  was  mair  mirth  in  the  ladyes'  bour^ 

Nor  in  a'  their  father's  land. 

But  out  and  spak  their  step-mother. 
As  she  stood  a  little  forbye— 


*'  I  hope  to  live  and  play  the  prank. 
Sail  gar  your  loud  sang  lie." 

She's  call'd  upon  her  eldest  son; 

"  Cum  here,  my  son,  to  me : 
It  fears  me  sair,  my  Bauld  Arthur, 

That  ye  maun  sail  the  sea." — 

^'  Gin  sae  it  maun  be,  my  deir  mother. 

Tour  bidding  I  maun  dee; 
But  be  never  waur  to  Rose  the  Red, 

Than  ye  hae  been  to  me." 

She's  call'd  npon  her  youngest  son ; 

^'  Cum  here,  my  son,  to  me : 
It  fears  me  sair,  my  Brown  Robin, 

That  ye  maun  sail  the  sea." — 

^'Gin  it  fear  ye  sair,  my  mother  deir. 

Your  bidding  I  sail  dee; 
But,  be  never  waur  to  White  Lilly, 

Than  ye  hae  been  to  me." — 

"  Now  baud  your  tongues,  ye  foolish  boys ! 

For  small  sail  be  their  part : 
They  ne'er  again  sail  see  your  face. 

Gin  their  very  hearts  suld  break.** 

Sae  Bauld  Arthur's  gane  to  our  King's  court. 

His  hie  chamberlain  to  be ; 
But  Brown  Robin,  he  has  slain  a  knight. 

And  to  grene-wood  he  did  flee. 

When  Rose  the  Red,  and  White  Lilly, 

Saw  their  twa  loves  were  gane, 
Sune  did  they  drop  the  loud,  loud  sang. 

Took  up  the  still  mourning. 

And  out  then  spake  her  White  Lilly; 

"  My  sister,  we'll  be  gane : 
Why  suld  we  stay  in  Barnisdale, 

To  mourn  our  hour  within  ?  " 

O  cutted  hae  they  their  green  cloathing, 

A  little  abune  their  knee; 
And  sae  hae  they  their  yellow  hair, 

A  little  abune  their  bree." ' 

And  left  hae  they  that  bonny  hour. 

To  cross  the  raging  sea ; 
And  they  hae  ta'en  to  a  holy  chapel, 

Was  christened  by  Our  Ladye. 

And  they  hae  changed  their  twa  names, 

Sae  far  frae  ony  toun ; 
And  the  tane  o'  them's  bight  Sweet  Willie, 

And  the  tother's  Rouge  the  Rounde. 

Between  the  twa  a  promise  is. 

And  they  hae  sworn  it  to  fulfil ; 
Whenever  the  tane  blew  a  bugle-horn. 

The  tother  suld  cum  her  till. 


1  [Mr.  Kinloch  haspabllshed  {Ancient  Ballads,  18S7,  p.  69)  a 
carious  ballad,  eotiUed,  *'The  Wedding  of  RoUa  Hood  and  Littie 
John/'  which  had  not  before  appeared  in  print ;  and  which  sus- 
tains Sir  Walter  Scott's  conjecture  as  to  the  true  hero  of  *'  Rose 
Uie  Red  and  White  Lilly/'  In  Mr.  Buchan's  edition  of  «'Rose 
Uie  Red,"  etc.,  printed  in  1828,  the  name  of  Robin  Hood  occurs 


also ;  but  this  is  onl  j  a  Tiilgarized  and  mean  transfonnatioo  of 
ihe  ballad  In  the  text.— Ed.] 

*  [  *'  And  Iher  hae  kill  (heir  gay  clattblog 

A  IKtIe  tMfloir  Ihelr  knee— 
Aod  i  hey  are  on  to  gode  greenwood. 
Git  Robin  Uood  lliey  see.''— Kinlocs,  p.  7i  ] 
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Sveet  Willy's  gane  to  the  King's  court, 

Her  true  love  for  to  see ; 
And  Rouge  the  Rounde  to  gude  greae-wood, 

Brown  Robin's  man  to  be. 

0  it  fell  anes,  upon  a  tyme, 
They  putted  at  the  stane ; 

And  seven  foot  ayont  them  a% 
firown  Robin's  gar'd  it  gang. 

She  lifted  the  heavy  putting-stane, 

And  gave  a  sad  ^^  0  hon ! " 
Then  out  bespake  him,  Brown  Robin, 

'*  But  that's  a  woman's  moan !  "— 

"0  kcnt  ye  by  my  rosy  lips  ?  ' 

Orbymyyiellowhair? 
Or  kent  ye  by  my  milk-white  breast, 

Ye  never  yet  saw  bare  ?  "— 

"I  kent  na  by  your  rosy  lips. 

Nor  by  your  yellow  hair ; 
But,  cum  to  your  hour  whaever  likes. 

They'll  Gnd  a  ladye  there."—' 

**  0  gin  ye  cum  my  hour  within, 

Through  fraud,  deceit,  or  guile; 
Wi'  this  same  brand,  that's  in  my  hand, 

I  vow  I  will  thee  kill."— 

"Yet  durst  I  cum  into  your  hour, 

And  ask  nae  leave,"  quo'  he ; 
^*And  wi'  this  same  brand,  that's  in  my  hand. 

Wave  danger  back  on  thee." 

About  the  dead  hour  o'  the  night, 

The  ladye's  hour  was  broken  ; 
And,  about  the  flrst  hour  o'  the  day, 

The  fair  knave  bairn  was  gotten. 

When  days  were  gane  and  months  were  come. 

The  ladye  was  sad  and  wan ; 
And  aye  she  cried  for  a  hour  woman, 

For  to  wait  her  upon. 

I^en  up  and  spake  him,  Brown  Robin, 
'*  And  what  needs  this  ?  "  quo'  he ; 

"Or  what  can  woman  do  for  you. 
That  canna  be  done  by  me  ?  " — 

"  'Twas  never  my  mother's  fashion,"  she  said, 

"  Nor  shall  it  e'er  be  mine, 
That  belted  knights  should  e'er  remain 

While  ladyes  dree'd  their  pain. 

'^Bot  gin  ye  take  that  bugle-horn, 
And  wind  a  blast  sae  shrill, 

1  hae  a  brother  in  yonder  court 
Will  come  me  quickly  till."— 

"  0  gin  ye  hae  a  brother  on  earth. 
That  ye  lo'e  mair  than  me. 


Te  may  blow  the  horn  yoursell,"  he  says, 
"  For  a  blast  I  winna  gie." 

She's  ta'en  the  bugle  in  her  hand, 

And  blawn  baith  loud  and  shrill ; 
Sweet  William  started  at  the  sound. 

And  came  her  quickly  till. 

O  up  and  starts  him.  Brown  Robin, 

And  swore  by  Our  Ladye, 
^'  No  man  shall  come  into  this  hour. 

But  first  maun  fight  wi'  me." 

O  they  hae  fought  the  wood  within, 

Till  the  sun  was  going  down ; 
And  drops  o'  blood,  frae  Rose  the  Red, 

Game  pouring  to  the  ground. 

She  leant  her  back  against  an  aik, 

Said— '*  Robin,  let  me  be ; 
For  it  is  a  ladye,  bred  and  bom. 

That  has  fought  this  day  wi'  thee." 

O  seven  foot  he  started  back, 

Cried — "  Alas  and  woe  is  me ! 
For  I  wished  never,  in  all  my  life, 

A  woman's  bluid  to  see : 

'*  And  that  all  for  the  knightly  vow 

I  swore  to  Our  Ladye : 
But  mair  for  the  sake  o'  ae  £eiir  maid, 

Whose  name  was  White  Lilly." 

Then  out  and  spake  her,  Rouge  the  Rounde, 

And  leugh  right  hertilie, 
^'  She  has  been  wi'  ye  this  year  and  mair, 

Though  ye  wistna  it  was  she." 

Now  word  is  gane  through  all  the  land. 

Before  a  month  was  gane. 
That  a  forester's  page,  in  gude  grene-wood. 

Had  born  a  bonny  son. 

The  marvel  gaed  to  the  King's  court. 

And  to  the  King  himsell ; 
"  Now,  by  my  fae,"  the  King  did  say, 

*'  The  like  was  never  heard  tell ! " 

Then  out  and  spake  him,  Bauld  Arthur, 

And  laugh'd  right  loud  and  hie — 
'*  I  trow  some  may  has  plaid  the  lown,  ■ 

And  fled  her  ain  countrie." — 

''  Bring  me  my  steid ! "  the  King  can  say ; 

"  My  bow  and  arrows  keen ; 
And  I'll  gae  bunt  in  yonder  wood. 

And  see  what's  to  be  seen." — 

^^  Gin  it  please  your  grace,"  quo'  Bauld  Arthur, 

"  My  liege,  I'll  gang  you  wi', 
And  see  gin  I  can  meet  a  bonny  page. 

That's  stray'd  awa  frae  me." 


*"  [Then  up  bespak  him  Robin  Hood, 

A4  be  (0  Ibem  drew  near, 
'Instead of  boyi  lo  carry  the  bowa, 
Two  ladies  wOe  got  here.'  "-Kirloci,  p.  72. 
^««<  Terse  U;— 


"  So  (bey  had  not  been  in  gode  greeQ-wood, 

A  twaloaoatb  and  a  day. 
Till  Rogie  Bonn  was  as  big  wV  bairn, 

As  ony  ladycoald  gae.**— Ed.] 


£oum— Rogaej^ 
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And  they  hae  chased  in  gude  grene-wood. 

The  buck  but  and  the  rae. 
Till  they  drew  near  Brown  Robin's  hour, 

About  the  close  o'  day. 

Then  out  an*  spake  the  King  himself, 
Says — "  Arthur,  look  and  see. 

Gin  yon  be  not  your  favourite  page, 
That  leans  against  yon  tree.** 

0  Arthur's  ta'en  a  bugle-horn, 
And  blawn  a  blast  sae  shrill ; 

Sweet  Willie  started  to  her  feet, 
And  ran  him  quickly  till. 

"  O  wanted  ye  your  meal,  Willie, 

Or  wanted  ye  your  fee? 
Or  gat  ye  e'er  an  angry  word, 

That  ye  ran  awa  frae  me?  "— 

"  I  wanted  nought,  my  master  dear ; 
To  me  ye  aye  was  good : 

1  cam  to  see  my  ae  brother. 

That  wons  in  this  grene-wood." 

Then  out  bespake  the  Ring  again, — 

'*  My  boy,  now  tell  to  me, 
Who  dwells  into  yon  bigly  hour. 

Beneath  yon  green  aik  tree  ?  " 

"  0  pardon  me,"  said  Sweet  Willy, 
"  My  liege,  I  darena  tell ; 
And  gangna  near  yon  Outlaw's  hour. 
For  fear  they  suld  you  kill."— 

'^O  baud  your  tongue,  my  bonny  boy ! 

For  I  winna  be  said  nay ; 
But  I  will  gang  yon  bout  within, 

Betide  me  weal  or  wae." 

They  have  lighted  frae  their  milk-white 

And  saftlie  entered  in ; 
And  there  they  saw  her,  White  Lilly, 

Nursing  her  bonny  young  son. 

*'  Now,  by  the  mass,"  the  King  he  said, 

*'  This  is  a  comely  sight ; 
I  trow,  instead  of  a  forester's  man, 

This  is  a  ladye  bright!" 

O  out  and  spake  her,  Rose  the  Red, 

And  fell  low  on  her  knee : 
^*  O  pardon  us,  my  gracious  liege. 

And  our  story  I'll  tell  thee. 

*'  Our  father  is  a  wealthy  lord. 

Lives  into  Barnisdale ; 
But  we  had  a  wicked  step-mother. 

That  wrought  us  meikle  bate. 

^^  Tet  had  she  twa  as  fu'  fair  sons, 
As  e'er  the  sun  did  see ; 


[  The  ballad  in  Klnloch  ends  thus ; 

**  The  tone  wn  wedded  to  Boblo  Hood, 
And  Ibe  oUwr  to  Uttle  John: 


And  the  tane  o'  t^iem  lo'ed  my  sister  deir, 
And  the  tother  said  he  lo'ed  me." — 

Then  out  and  cried  him,  Bauld  Arthur, 

As  by  the  King  he  stood, — 
"  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  body. 

This  suld  be  Rose  the  Red ! " 

The  King  has  sent  for  robes  o'  green, 

And  girdles  o'  shining  gold ; 
And  sacsune  have  the  ladyes  busked  themselves, 

Sae  glorious  to  behold. 

Then  in  and  came  him,  Brown  Robin, 

Frae  hunting  o'  the  King's  deer. 
But  when  he  saw  the  King  himsell, 

He  started  back  for  fear. 

The  King  has  ta'en  Robin  by  the  hand. 

And  bade  him  nothing  dread. 
But  quit  for  aye  the  gude  grene-wood. 

And  come  to  the  court  wi'  speed. 

The  King  has  ta'en  White  Lilly's  son, 

And  set  him  on  bis  knee ; 
Says — *'  Gin  ye  live  to  wield  a  brand. 

My  bowman  thou  sail  be." 

Then  they  have  ta'en  tbem  to  the  holy  chapdle, 

And  there  had  fair  wedding  ; 
And  when  they  cam  to  the  King's  court. 

For  joy  the  bells  did  ring.' 


PAUSE  FOODRAGE. 

HITU  BBMll   POeuSIBD. 

This  ballad  has  been  popular  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  chiefly  given  from  Mrs.  Brown  of  Falk* 
land's  MSS.— The  expression, 

<'  Tbe  boy  stared  wild  like  a  graj  goa»>liawk,"  rerse  SI, 

Strongly  resembles  that  in  HardyknuU, 

''None  e'en  like  gray  goes-hawk  stared  wUd:  *' 

a  circumstance  which  led  tbe  Editor  to  make  the 
strictest  enquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the  song. 
But  every  doubt  was  removed  by  the  evidence  of  a 
lady  of  high  rank,  •  who  not  only  recollected  the 
ballad,  as  having  amused  her  infancy,  but  could  re- 
peat many  of  the  verses,  particularly  those  beautiful 
stanzas  from  the  20th  to  the  ^ih.  The  Editor  is 
therefore  compelled  to  believe,  that  the  author  of  Har- 
dyknule  copied  the  old  ballad ;  if  the  coineidenoe  be 
not  altogether  accidental. 

The  King  Easter  and  King  Wester  of  the  baDad 
were  probably  petty  princes  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland.    In  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  an 


And  It  was  a' owing  (o  their  stepnootber 
That  garr'd  tham  ieare  their  haine."~p.  TS.— E».] 
>  [  The  late  Lady  Dooglas  of  Dooglaa,  siater  to  Henry  Dol^e  of 
Boccleach.— Ed.] 
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iDcient  romance  18  mentioned,  under  the  title,  *^  How 
ke  King  of  Estmureland  married  the  King's  daughter 
/  Westmureland,"  which  may  possibly  be  the  ori- 
pnai  of  the  beautiful  legend  of  King  Eetmere,  in  the 
hliquet  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  62, 4th 
idit'  From  this  it  may  be  conjectured,  with  some 
k^ree  of  plausibility,  that  the  independent  kingdoms 
)f  the  east  and  west  coast  were,  at  an  early  period, 
thus  denominated,  according  to  the  Saxon  mode  of 
laming  districts  from  their  relative  positions,  as 
Essex,  Wessex,  Sussex.  But  the  geography  of  the 
metrical  romances  sets  all  systems  at  defiance;  and, 
in  some  of  these,  as  Clariodus  and  Meliades,  Est- 
nareland  undoubtedly  signi6es  the  land  of  the  Eas- 
terlings,  or  the  Flemish  provinces  at  which  vessels 
anrived  in  three  days  from  England,  and  to  which 
ibey  are  represented  as  exporting  wool.— Fide  Notes 
m  Kmpion,  post. 


FAUSE  FOODRAGE. 

Ring  Easter  has  courted  her  for  her  lands, 

King  Wester  for  her  fee, 
King  Honour  for  her  comely  face. 

And  for  her  fair  bodie.  . 

They  had  not  been  four  months  married, 

As  I  have  heard  them  tell,  ' 
Until  the  nobles  of  the  land 

Against  them  did  rebel. 

And  they  cast  kevils  ■  them  amang, 

And  kevils  them  between ; 
And  they  cast  kevils  them  amang, 

Wha  said  gae  kill  the  king. 

0,  some  said  yea,  and  some  said  nay. 

Their  words  did  not  agree; 
Till  up  and  got  him.  Pause  Foodrage, 

And  swore  it  suld  be  he. 

When  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  was  sung. 

And  a*  men  bound  to  bed, 
King  Honour  and  his  gay  ladye 

In  a  high  chamber  were  laid. 


Then  up  and  raise  him,  Fause  Foodrage, 


When  a*  were  fast  asleep, 
And  slew  the  porter  in  his  lodge, 
That  watch  and  ward  did  keep. 

O  four  and  twenty  silver  keys 

Hang  hie  upon  a  pin ; 
And  aye,  as  ae  door  he  did  unlock. 

He  has  fasten'd  it  him  behind. 

Then  up  and  raise  him,  King  Honour, 
Says—*'  What  means  a'  this  din  ? 

Or  what's  the  matter,  Fause  Foodrage, 
Or  wha  has  loot  you  in  ?  "— 

"  O  ye  my  errand  weel  sail  learn, 

Before  that  I  depart."— 
Then  drew  a  knife,  baitb  lang  and  sharp, 

And  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

Then  up  and  got  the  Queen  hersell. 
And  fell  low  down  on  her  knee. 

"  O  spare  my  life,  now,  Fause  Foodrage ! 
For  I  never  injured  thee. 

"  0  spare  my  life,  now,  Fause  Foodrage ! 

Until  I  lighter  be! 
And  see  gin  it  be  lad  or  lass, 

King  Honour  has  left  me  wi'." — 

'*  O  gin  it  be  a  lass,"  he  says, 

"Weel  nursed  it  sail  be; 
But  gin  it  be  a  lad  bairn. 

He  sail  be  hanged  hie. 

"  I  winna  spare  for  his  tender  age, 

Nor  yet  for  his  hie  hie  kin ; 
But  soon  as  e'er  he  born  is, 

He  sail  mount  the  gallows  pin." — 

0  four-and-twenty  valiant  knights 
Were  set  the  Queen  to  guard ; 

And  four  stood  aye  at  her  hour  door. 
To  keep  both  watch  and  ward. 

But  when  the  time  drew  near  an  end,, 

That  she  suld  lighter  be. 
She  cast  about  to  find  a  wile, 

To  set  her  body  free. 

O  she  has  birled  these  merry  young  men 
With  the  ale  but  and  the  wine, 


'  Ou  this  nibject  I  hare,  frfnce  publication  of  the  6rst  editioo, 
^  tiToured  with  Ibe  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Ritsoo,  in  oppo- 
*''Mo  to  the  opinion  above  expressed  »~ 

"Bstnaareland  and  Weftlmureiand  have  no  sort  of  relation  to 
Sorthomberiand  and  Westmoreland.  The  former  was  never 
«llttl  Easinoreland,  nor  were  there  ever  any  kings  of  West- 
^wkoAi  aaless  we  admit  Uie  authority  of  an  old  rhyme,  cited 
•rOAer:- 

'  Here  the  ling  W«6tiiier 
Mow  (be  KiDg  Rothlfiger.' 

J^^^  to,  likewise,  a  *  King  Estmere  of  Spain,*  In  one  of 
"f^y'i  ballads. 
"In  the  old  metrical  romance  of  Kyng  Bomj  or  ffom  child, 
^  find  both  Westuesse  and  Estnesse;  and  It  Is  somewhat  sln- 
J™*r,  that  two  places,  so  called,  actuaUy  exist  in  Yorkshire  at 
Jwiay.  Bot  nets.  In  that  quarter,  is  the  name  given  to  an  inlet 
"""iriTer.   There  is,  however,  great  confusion  in  this  poem, 


as  Horn  Is  called  king  sometimes  of  one  country,  and  sometimes 
of  the  other.  In  the  French  original,  Westir  Is  said  to  have  been 
the  old  name  of  Hirland  or  Ireland ;  which,  occasionally  at  least, 
is  called  Westnesse,  in  the  translation,  In  which  Britain  Is  named 
Sodene ;  bot  here,  again,  it  is  inconsistent  and  confused. 

•*  11 1%  at  any  rate,  highly  probable,  Uiat  the  story,  cited  In  the 
comptaynt  of  Scotland,  was  a  romance  of  King  Hom,  whether 
prose  or  verse;  and,  consequently,  that  Bstmurdand  and  West- 
mureland  should  there  mean  England  and  Ireland;  Ihoogh  It  ii 
possible  that  no  other  instance  can  be  fonnd  of  these  two  names 
occnrring  with  the  same  sense.** 

*  KeviU—Loti.  Both  words  originally  meant  only  a  portion, 
or  share  of  any  thing.— Z^^c*  Burgorum,  cap.  6»,  ds  iot,  cut^  or 
kavU.  Statuta  Gildm,  cap.  ».  NuUv4  emai  lanam,  eU,  niH 
fue}Hi  etrnfmUr  aUdtB,  eU.  Ntqm  lot  neqiu  cavil  habtai  cum 
aliquo  eonfi-atre  nostro.  In  both  these  laws,  lot  and  cavU  signify 
a  sliare  in  trade. 
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Until  they  were  a*  deadly  drank 
As  any  wild-wood  swine. 

**  O  narrow,  narrow  is  this  window, 

And  big,  big  am  I  grown ! " — 
Yet  through  the  miglit  of  Our  Ladye, 

Out  at  it  she  is  gone. 

She  wanderM  up,  she  wander'd  down, 

She  wander'd  out  and  in ; 
And,  at  last,  into  the  very  swhie's  stythe. 

The  Queen  brought  forth  a  son. 

Then  they  cast  kevils  them  amang. 
Which  suld  gae  seek  the  Queen ; 

And  the  kevil  fell  upon  Wise  William, 
And  he  sent  his  wife  for  him. 

O  when  she  saw  Wise  William's  wife, 

The  Queen  fell  on  her  knee : 
"Win  up,  win  up,  madam ! "  she  says : 

"  What  needs  this  courtesie  ?  "— 

"  O  out  0*  this  I  winna  rise. 

Till  a  boon  ye  grant  to  me ; 
To  change  your  lass  for  this  lad  bairn. 

King  Honour  left  me  wi'. 

"  And  ye  maun  learn  my  gay  goss-hawk 

Right  weel  to  breast  a  steed ; 
And  I  sal]  learn  your  turtle  dow ' 

As  weel  to  write  and  read. 

"  And  ye  maun  learn  my  gay  goss-hawk 

To  wield  both  bow  and  brand; 
And  I  sail  learn  your  turtle  dow 

To  lay  gowd  *  wi'  her  hand. 

"  At  kirk  and  market  when  we  meet, 

Well  dare  make  nae  awowe, 
But — '  Dame,  how  does  my  gay  goss-hawk  ?  *  ^ 

^Madame,  how  does  my  dow  ? ' " 

When  days  were  gane,  and  years  came  on, 

Wise  William  he  thought  lang ; 
And  he  has  ta'en  King  Honour's  son 

A-hunting  for  to  gang. 

It  sae  fell  out,  at  this  huntings 

Upon  a  simmer's  day, 
That  they  came  by  a  fair  castell, 

Stood  on  a  sunny  brae. 

"  O  dinna  ye  see  that  bonny  castell, 

Wi'  halls  and  towers  sae  fair  ? 
Gin  ilka  man  had  back  his  ain, 

Of  it  you  suld  be  heir."— 


*'  How  I  suld  be  hetr  of  that  castelt. 

In  sooth,  I  canna  see ; 
For  it  belangs  to  Fause  Foodrage, 

And  he  is  na  kin  to  me."— 

"  O  gin  ye  suld  kill  him,  Fause  Foodrage, 
You  would  do  but  what  was  right ; 

For  I  wot  he  kill'd  your  father  dear. 
Or  ever  ye  saw  the  light. 

'^  And  gin  ye  suld  kill  him,  Fause  Foodrage, 
There  is  no  man  durst  you  blame; 

For  he  keeps  your  mother  a  prisoner. 
And  she  darna  take  ye  hame." — 

The  boy  stared  wild  like  a  gray  goss-hawk; 

Says—**  What  may  a'  this  mean  ?" — 
"My  boy,  ye  are  King  Honour's  son. 

And  your  mother's  our  lawful  Queen.** — 

*'  O  gin  I  be  King  Honour's  son. 

By  Our  Ladye  I  swear. 
This  night  I  will  that  traitor  slay, 

And  relieve  my  mother  dear! " — 

He  has  set  his  bent  bow  to  his  breast. 

And  leaped  the  castell  wa' ; 
And  soon  he  has  seized  on  Fause  Foodrage, 

Wha  loud  for  help  'gan  ca'. 

*'  O  baud  your  tongue,  now,  Fause  Foodrage, 

Frae  me  ye  shanna  flee;  " — 
Syne  pierced  him  through  the  fause,  faose  heart. 

And  set  his  mother  free. 

And  he  has  rewarded  Wise  William, 

Wi'  the  best  half  of  his  land ; 
And  sae  has  he  the  turtle  dow, 

Wi'  the  truth  o'  his  right  hand. 


KEilPlON. 


RETCl    BirOlI  POBUlin. 


The  tale  of  Kempion  seems,  from  the  names  of  the 
personages,  and  the  nature  of  tlie  adventure,  to  hate 
been  an  old  metrical  romance,  degraded  into  a  ballad, 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  corruption  of  reciters. 
The  change  in  the  structure  of  the  last  verses,  from 
the  common  ballad  stanzas,  to  that  which  is  prop» 
to  the  metrical  romance,  adds  force  to  this  conjec- 
ture. 

Such  transformations,  as  the  song  narrates,  are 
common  in  the  annals  of  chivalry.    In  the  25th  and 


>  l>oiP— Dore.  *  Lay  gowd^To  embroider  in  gold. 

)  This  metaphorical  langaage  was  customary  among  Uie  norUi- 
em  nations.  In  985,  King  Adelsteio  sent  an  embassy  to  liarald 
Birfoger,  King  of  Norway,  the  chief  of  which  presented  that 
prince  wllb  an  elegant  sword,  ornamented  with  precious  stones. 
As  it  was  presented  by  the  point,  the  Norwegian  chief,  in  receiv- 
ing it,  unwarily  laid  hold  of  tlie  hilt  The  English  ambassador 
declared,  in  the  name  of  his  roaster,  that  he  accepted  the  act  as  a 
deed  of  homage ;  for  touching  the  hilt  of  a  warrior's  sword  was 
regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  of  subjection.  The  Norwegian 
prince,  resolrlng  to  circumvent  his  rival  by  a  similar  artilice, 


suppressed  his  resentment,  and  sent,  next  summer,  an  embassy  to 
Adelstein,  the  chief  of  which  presented  Haoo,  the  son  of  HaraM, 
tu  the  English  prince;  and,  placing  him  on  Iiis  linees.  made  the 
following  declaration :— **  Naraldut,  Normanorum  Bex,  amkt 
te  satutat ;  aibamque  hone  avem  bene  insUUUam  miUit^  Mlfn^ 
melius  deinceps  erudias,  postulat."  The  king  received  young 
Hacoonhis  knees;  which  the  Norwegian  ambassador  immedi- 
ately accepted,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  as  a  declaration  of  in{^ 
riority ;  according  to  Uie  proverb,  **/«  minor  semper  habetv, 
qui  alUHus  fitium  frfucaf.**— Pontoppidani  VesUgu  Danor.. 
vol.  11.  p.  67. 
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I6th  cantos  of  the  second  book  of  the  Orlando  Ina- 
wralo,  the  Paladin,  Brandimarte,  after  surmount- 
Dg  many  obstacles,  penetrates  into  the  recesses  of 
II  enchanted  palace.  Here  he  finds  a  fair  damsel, 
leated  upon  a  tomb,  vho  announces  to  him,  that,  in 
)ider  to  achieve  her  deliverance,  he  must  raise  the  lid 
tf  the  sepulchre,  and  kiss  whatever  being  should  issue 
;orth.  The  knight,  having  pledged  his  faith,  proceeds 
to  open  the  tomb,  out  of  which  a  monstrous  snake 
issoes  forth,  with  a  tremendous  hiss.  Brandimarte, 
vith  much  reluctance,  fulfils  the  bizarre  conditions 
i»f  the  adventure ;  and  the  monster  is  instantly 
iJhaDged  into  a  beautiful  Fairy,  who  loads  her  deli- 
rarer  with  benefits.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those 
vbo  may  wish  to  compare  the  tale  of  the  Italian 
Poet  with  that  of  Kempion,  a  part  of  the  original  of 
Boiardo  is  given  below. ' 

There  is  a  ballad,  somewhat  resembling  Kemfdon, 
called  the  Xatd/ey  WormofSpindleslon-heugh,  which 
is  very  popular  upon  the  Borders ;  but  having  been 
often  published,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  insert 
ft  in  tins  collection.  The  most  conunon  version  was 
other  entirely  composed,  or  rewritten,  by  the  Re- 
leread  Mr.  Lamb,  of  Norham. 

A  similar  tradition  is,  by  Heywood  and  Deliro, 
nid  to  have  existed  at  Basil.  A  tailor,  in  an  adven- 
turous moody  chose  to  descend  into  an  obscure 
eavem,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  After  many  wind- 
ivp  he  came  to  an  iron  door,  through  which  he 

passed  into  a  splendid  chamber.  Here  he  found, 
seated  upon  a  stately  throne,  a  lady,  whose  eounte- 
Bsnce  was  surprisingly  beautiful,  but  whose  shape 
tttmioated  in  a  dragon's  train,  which  warped  around 
the  chair  on  which  she  was  placed.  Before  her  stood 
a  brazen  chest,  trebly  barred  and  bolted ;  at  each 


end  of  which  lay  couched  a  huge  black  ban-dog,  who 
rose  up,  as  if  to  tear  the  intruder  in  pieces.  But  the 
lady  appeased  them ;  and,  opening  the  chest,  displayed 
an  immense  treasure,  out  of  which  she  bestowed 
upon  the 'visitor  some  small  pieces  of  money,  inform- 
ing him,  that  she  was  enchanted  by  her  stepdame, 
but  should  recover  her  natural  shape  on  being  kissed 
thrice  by  a  mortal.  The  tailor  essayed  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  adventure ;  but  her  face  assumed 
such  an  altered,  wild,  and  grim  expression,  that  his 
courage  failed,  and  he  was  fain  to  fly  from  the  place. 
A  kinsman  of  his,  some  years  after,  penetrated  into 
the  cavern,  with  the  purpose  of  repairing  a  desperate 
fortune.  But,  finding  nothing  but  dead  men's  bones, 
he  ran  mad  and  died.  Sir  John  Mandeville  tells  a 
similar  story  of  a  Grecian  island. 

There  are  numerous  traditions  upon  the  Borders, 
concerning  huge  and  destructive  snakes,  and  also  of 
a  poisonous  reptile  called  a  man-keeper ;  although 
the  common  adder,  and  blind  worm,  are  the  only 
reptiles  of  that  genus  now  known  to  haunt  our  wilds. 
Whether  it  be  possible,  that,  at  an  early  period,  be- 
fore the  country  was  drained,  and  cleared  of  wood, 
serpents  of  a  larger  size  may  have  existed,  is  a 
question  which  the  Editor  leaves  to  the  naturalist. 
But,  not  to  mention  the  fabulous  dragou,  slain  in 
Northumberland  by  Sir  Bevis,  the  fame  still  survives 
of  many  a  preux  chevalier,  supposed  to  have  distin- 
guished himself  by  similar  achievements. 

The  manor  of  Sockburne,  in  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham, anciently  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Conyers,  or 
Gogniers,  is  held  of  the  bishop  by  the  service  of  pre- 
senting, or  showing  to  him,  upon  his  first  entrance 
into  his  diocese,  an  antique  sword,  or  falchion.  The 
origin   of  this  peculiar  service  is  thus  stated  in 


Poleb'  ehbe  U  rerto  Brandimarte  lelto. 
La  laplda  peaante  1  ii  aria  aliara : 
ficeo  fuor  ana  aerpe  insia*  al  petto. 
La  qaal,  forte  strldendo,  lafolara, 
Dl  ipaTeoloao,  o  terribir  aapetto, 
Apreado  it  muo  gran  dent!  iDostraTa, 
W  qaall  II  caTeller  noo  si  fldando, 
81  traise  a  dietro,  et  mine  mano  al  brando. 

Ma  qaeUa  Donna  gridara  "oon  fate'' 
ColTlao  amorto,  e  grido  tremebondo, 
**Mon  br,  cbe  cl  farai  pericolare, 
B  eadrem'  tatti  quaall  nel  profoodo: 
A  le  coDTlen  qaella  aerpe  badare, 
0  hr  penaier  dl  non  eaaer*  al  mondo, 
iccoftar  la  toa  booca  con  la  laa, 
0  perduU  teoer  la  vita  taa." 

"CoBMl  non  Tcdl,  cbe  1  denti  degrigna, 
Cbe  pajon  totti  a  poata  a  splccar'  nasi, 
B  Cinrail  no  certo  Tiao  de  matrigna," 
DUn  il  Gtterrler,  *'  cb'  lo  me  spavento  quail  ?  ** 
*'  Aoil  t'  invita  eon  faccla  beolgna," 
DlaM  la  Donna,  '*o  molli  altrl  rlmacl 
far  villa  lono  a  qoe»ta  aepoltora ; 
Or  la  r  aeooala,  e  non  aver  ponra."    * 

II  earaller  a'  eccosta,  ma  dl  paaao« 
Che  troppo  grato  quel  baclar  non  gli  era, 
Vcm  la  lerpe  cblnandoei  baaso, 
€11  parro  tan  to  orrenda,  e  tanto  fera, 
Cba  Tenne  In  tIso  ftvddo,  com'  no  aaaao; 
E  dlsM'^sl  fortuna  tuoI'  cb'  lo  pera, 
Fla  laoto  on  allra  Tolta  qaanto  addeabo 
Ma  caglon  dar  non  me  ne  Toglio  lo  stesso. 

'*  Fna»'  io  certo  d*  andare  In  paradlso, 


Come  ton'  oerto,  cbinandoml  un  poco, 

Cbe  qnella  beetle  ml  a'avrenta  a  I  tUo, 

B  mi  ptglia  nel  naso,  o  altro  loco : 

Egtl  e  proprio  coal,  com'  io  m'aTTlio, 

Cb'  altri  cb'  io  aUto  e  oolto  a  qoeato  gloco, 

E  cbe  coatel  mi  da  qoeato  conforto 

Fer  Tindicarsi  di  colui,  cb'  bo  morto."  * 

Coal  diaoendo,  a  rincolaro  attende. 
Deliberate  pin  non  s'accoatare : 
La  donna  ai  diapera,  e  lo  repreode, 
*'  Ab  oodardo/'  dlcea, "  cbe  credi  fare  ? 
Percbe  tanta  Tilta  Talma  t'orfende, 
Cbe  U  flira  alia  fln  mal  capitare  ? 
Inflnila  paora  e  poca  fade. 
La  salute  gli  moatro,  e  non  mi  crede.** 

Panto  11  Guerrier  de  qneaU  agre  parole, 

Toma  dl  nooTo  ver  la  sepolture, 

TlnaegU  In  roae  ii  color  dl  viole, 

m  vergogna  matata  la  paura  : 

Pur  atando  ancor'  Dra  due,  Tuole,  e  non  fuole. 

On  pensler  lospafeota,  un  raasicora, 

Al  fln  tra  Tanlmoso,  eM  disperato, 

A  lei  s*accosU,  ed  balle  an  bacio  dato. 

Un  gbiaocio  proprio  gli  parse  a  toecare 
La  bocca,  cbe  parea  prima  di  foco : 
La  serpese  coaunittcla  a  iramolaro, 
E  direota  doniella  a  poco  a  poco : 
Febosilla  costal  6i  fa  cbiamare, 
Una  fata,  cbe  fece  quel  bel  loco, 
E  quel  giardino,  e  quelle  sepoltora, 
Ore  gran  tempo  e  stato  in  peoa  dura,  ele. 

'  Un  caTaller  occlso  per  Brandimarie  nel  enlrare  del  palano  lactnlalo^ 
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Beciiwith*8  editioii  of  B&ouht's  Ancient  Temnrei, 
p.  200. 

^*  Sir  Edward  Blackett  (the  proprietor  of  the  manor) 
now  represents  the  person  of  Sir  John  Conyers,  who, 
as  tradition  says,  in  the  fields  of  Sockburne,  slew,  with 
his  falchion,  a  monstrous  creature,  a  dragon,  a  worm, 
or  (lying  serpent,  that  devoured  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  then  owner  of  Sockburne,  as  a  reward 
for  his  bravery,  gave  him  the  manor,  with  its  ap- 
purtenances, to  hold  for  ever,  on  condition  that  he 
meets  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  with  this  falchioD, 
on  his  first  entrance  into  his  diocese,  after  his  etec* 
tion  to  that  see. 

*^And,  in  confirmation  of  this  tradition,  there  is 
painted,  in  a  window  of  Sockburne  church,  the  fal- 
chion we  just  now  spoke  of  :  and  it  is  also  cut  in 
marble,  upon  the  tomb  of  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
Conyers\  together  with  a  dog,  and  the  monstrous 
worm,  or  serpent,  lying  at  his  feet,  of  his  own  kill- 
ing, of  which  the  history  of  the  family  gives  the 
above  account. 

^' When  the  Bishop  first  comes  into  his  diocese,  he 
crosses  the  river  Tees,  either  at  the  ford  of  Nesham, 
or  Croft-Bridge,  where  the  counties  of  York  and 
Durham  divide;  at  one  of  which  places  Sir  Edward 
Blackett,  either  in  person,  or  by  his  representative, 
if  the  Bishop  comes  by  P^esham,  rides  into  the  middle 
of  the  river  Tees,  with  the  ancient  falchion  drawn 
in  his  hand,  or  upon  the  middle  of  Croft-Bridge;  and 
then  presents  the  falchion  to  the  Bishop,  addressing 
him  in  the  ancient  form  of  words  :  upon  which  the 
Bishop  takes  the  falchion  into  his  hand,  looks  at  it, 
and  returns  it  back  again^  wishing  the  lord  of  the 
manor  his  health,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  estate.'* 
The  falchion  above  alluded  to  has  upon  its  hilt  the 
arms  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  an 
eagle,  supposed  to  be  the  ensign  of  Morcar,  Earl  of 
T*^orthuipberland.  —  Gouoh's  Camden* $  Britannia, 
vol.  iii.  p.  114.  Mr.  Gough,  with  great  appearance 
of  probability,  conjectures  the  dragon,  engraved  on 
the  tomb,  to  be  an  emblematical,  or  heraldic  orna- 
ment. 

The  property,  called  Pollard's  Lands,  near  Bishop 
Auckland,  is  held  by  a  similar  tenure;  and  we  are  in- 
formed, in  the  work  just  quoted,  that  ^*  Dr.  Johnson 
of  Newcastle  met  the  present  Bishop,  Dr.  Egerton, 
in  September,  1 771,  at  his  first  arrival  there,  and  pre- 
sented a  falchion  upon  his  knee,  and  addressed  him 
in  the  old  form  of  words,  saying,  My  lord,  in  behalf 
of  myself,  a$  toell  as  of  the  several  other  tenants  of 
Pollards  Lands,  I  do  humbly  present  your  lord- 
ship with  this  falchion,  at  your  first  coming  here, 
wherewith,  as  the  tradition  goeth.  Pollard  slew  of  old 
a  great  and  venomous  serpent,  which  did  much  harm  to 
man  and  beast :  and  by  the  performance  of  this  service 


these  lands  are  AoMen."— Ancient  Tenures,  p.  m. 

Above  the  south  entrance  of  Uie  ancient  parak 
diurch  of  Linton,  in  Roxburghshire,  is  a  rude  pine 
of  sculpture,  representing  a  knight,  with  a  hktm  oi 
his  arm,  encountering  with  his  lance,  in  full  career,! 
sort  of  monster,  which  the  common  people  call  a 
worm,  or  snake.  Tradition  bears,  that  this  ani* 
mal  inhabited  a  den,  or  hollow,  at  some  disUnea 
from  the  church,  whence  it  was  wont  to  is» 
forth,  and  ravage  the  country,  or,  by  the  fascioa* 
tion  of  its  eyes  and  breath,  draw  its  prey  into  its 
jaws.  Large  rewards  were  in  vain  offered  for  tbt 
destruction  of  this  monster,  which  had  grown  to  m 
huge  a  bulk,  that  it  used  to  twist  itself,  in  spiral 
folds,  round  a  green  hillodK  of  considerable  height, 
still  called  Wormeston,  and  marked  by  a  dump  d 
trees.  When  sleeping  in  this  place,  with  its  moulb 
open,  popular  credulity  affirms,  that  it  was  slain  by 
the  Laird  of  Lariston,  a  man  brave  even  to  roadneo, 
who,  coming  upon  the  snake  at  full  gallop,  thnut 
down  its  throat  a  peat  (a  piece  of  turf  dried  for  kS) 
dipt  in  scalding  pitch,  and  fixed  to  the  point  of  kii 
lance.  The  aromatic  quality  of  the  peat  is  said  to 
have  preserved  the  champion  from  the  effects  of  tbe 
monster's  poisonous  breath,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  clogged  its  jaws.  In  dying,  the  serpent  oontraetad 
its  folds  with  so  much  violence,  that  their  spiral  im- 
pression is  still  discernible  round  the  hillock  where  it 
lay.  The  noble  family  of  Somerville  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  this  adventurous  knight,  in  memorr 
of  whose  achievement  they  bear  a  dragon  as  their  creit 

The  sculpture  itself  gives  no  countenance  to  tkis 
fine  story ;  for  the  animal,  whom  the  knight  appem 
to  be  in  the  act  of  slaying,  has  no  resemblance  to  i 
serpent,  but  rather  to  a  wolf,  or  boar,  with  vbick 
the  neighbouring  Cheviot  mountains  must  in  earif 
times  have  abounded ; '  and  there  remain  vestiges  of 
another  monster,  of  the  same  species,  attacking  the 
horse  of  the  champion.  An  inscription,  which  might 
have  thrown  light  upon  this  exploit,  is  now  totally 
de£aiced.  The  vulgar,  adapting  it  to  their  own  tradi- 
tion, tell  us  that  it  ran  thus : 

**  The  wode  LainI  of  Lariestoun 

Slew  the  wude  worm  of  Wormiestoune, 

And  wao  aU  Lintoun  parocliine." 

It  is  most  probable,  that  the  animal  destroyed  bf 
the  ancestor  of  Lord  Somerville,  was  one  of  those 
beasts  of  prey  by  which  Caledonia  was  formerly  ia* 
fested,  but  which,  now, 

**  Razed  out  uf  all  her  woods,  as  trophies  hung, 
Grin  high  emblazoned  on  her  clilldren's  shields.** 

Since  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  1 
have  found  the  following  account  of  Somcnrille'8 
achievement,  in  a  MS.  of  some  antiquity  :— 


I  An  altar,  dedicated  to  Sylvan  Mars,  was  found  in  a  gleri  in 
Weardale,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  From  tbe  following 
▼oUve  inserlpUon,  il  appears  to  have  beeo  erected  bj  C.  T.  V. 
Midanus,  a  Roman  general,  upon  Uidng  an  immense  boar,  which 
none  of  bla  pndeceison  could  destroy : 


"SUvano  invietoaaerum,  C.  TeHui  Fetwiut  MMawufr4 
Alae  seboHnee  oh  oprtftn  extmiK  forma  capiwn,  gt»«»  ■«* 
anteeestares  i^us  proedari  non  potuerunt,  VotHm  soltm  *■• 
tenler  po#iii(.**»LiMB*s  Notes  on BatUe  of  Ploddcn,  Wk,^^- 
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"John  Somerville  (son  to  Roger  de  Somerville, 
»roD  of  Wicbenever,  in  Staffordshire)  was  made,  by 
iJDg  William  (the  lion)^  his  principal  falconer,  and 
^t  from  that  King  the  lands  and  baronie  of  Linton, 
n  Teviotdale,  for  an  extraordinarie  and  valiant  ac- 
ion,  which,  according  to  the  manuscript  of  the  fa- 
nilyofDrum,  was  thus:  In  the  parochen  of  Lintoun, 
ritbin  the  sheriffdom  of  Roxburgh,  there  happened 
10  breed  a  monster,  in  form  of  a  serpent  or  worme  ; 
n  length,  three  Scots  yards,  and  somewhat  bigger 
than  an  ordinarie  man's  leg,  with  a  head  more  pro- 
portionable to  its  length  than  greatnesse.  It  had  its 
ien  Id  a  hollow  piece  of  ground,  a  mile  south-east  from 
Lintoun  church ;  it  destroyed  both  men  and  beasts 
that  came  in  its  way.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
destroy  it,  by  shooting  of  arrows,  and  throwing  of 
liarts,  none  daring  to  approach  so  near  as  to  make  use 
of  a  sword  or  lances.  John  Somerville  undertakes  to 
kill  it,  and  being  well  mounted,  and  attended  with  a 
stOQteservant,  he  cam,  before  the  sun-rising,  before  the 
dragon*s  den,  having  prepared  some  long,  small,  and 
hard  peats  (bog-turf  dried  for  fuel,)  bedabbed  with 
pkeh,  rosett,  and  brimstone,  fixed  with  a  small  wire 
upon  a  wheel,  at  the  point  of  his  lance ;  these,  being 
touched  with  fire,  would  instantly  break  out  into 
flames ;  and,  there  being  a  breath  of  air,  that  served 
to  bis  purpose,  about  the  sun-rising,  the  serpent, 
dragon,  or  worme,  so  called  by  tradition,  appeared 
^ith  her  head,  and  some  part  of  her  body,  without 
thedta;  whereupon  his  servant  set  fire  to  the  peats 
opofltbe  wheel,  at  the  top  of  the  lance,  and  John 
SMDerritle,  advancing  with  a  full  gallop,  thrust  the 
Qoie  with  the  wheel,  and  a  great  part  of  the  lance, 
facUy  into  the  serpent's  mouth,  which  wente  down 
its  throat  into  the  belly,  and  was  left  there,  the  lance 
breaking  by  the  rebounding  of  the  horse,  and  giving 
a  deadly  wound  to  the  dragon ;  for  which  action  he 
vasknigbited  by  King  William ;  and  his  effigies  was 
CBtinston  in  the  posture  he  performed  this  actione, 
and  placed  above  the  principal  church  door  of  Lin- 
tOQB,  where  it  is  yet  to  be  seen,  with  his  name  and 
sinuune :  and  the  place,  where  this  monster  was  killed, 
is  at  this  day  called,  by  the  common  people,  who 
bare  the  foresaid  story  by  tradition,  the  Wormes 
Olen.  And  further  to  perpetuate  this  actione,  the 
baroBs  of  Lintoun,  Cowthalty,  and  Drum,  did  always 
cwyfor  crest,  a  wheel,  and  thereon  a  dragon." — 


Extracted  from  a  genealogical  MS.  in  the  Advocates* 
Library,  written  about  1680.  The  faleon  on  the 
champion's  arm,  in  the  monument,  may  be  supposed 
to  allude  to  his  office  of  falconer  to  William  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  ballad  of  Kempion  is  given  chiefly  from  Mrs. 
Brown's  MS.,  with  corrections  from  a  recited  frag- 
ment.' 


KEMPION. 


"  Cum  heir,  cum  heir,  ye  freely  feed. 
And  lay  your  head  low  on  my  knee ; 

The  heaviest  weird '  I  will  you  read. 
That  ever  was  read  to  gay  ladye. 

*'  O  meikle  dolour  sail  ye  dree. 
And  aye  the  salt  seas  o'er  ye'se  swim ; 

And  far  mair  dolour  sail  ye  dree 
On  Estmere  crags,  *  when  ye  them  climb. 

"  1  weird  ye  to  a  fiery  beast,  ♦ 

And  relieved  sail  ye  never  be» 
Till  Kempion,  the  kingis  son. 

Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  thee.*'— 

O  meikle  dolour  did  she  dree, 
And  aye  tlie  salt  seas  o'er  she  swam ; 

And  far  mair  dolour  did  she  dree 
On  Estmere  crags,  when  she  them  clamb. 

And  aye  she  cried  for  Kempion, 
Gin  he  would  bnt  come  to  her  hand : 

INow  word  has  gane  to  Kempion, 
That  sicken  a  beast  was  in  his  land. 

'*  Now,  by  my  sooth,"  said  Kempion, 
'^  This  fiery  beast  I'll  gang  and  see."— 

**'  And  by  my  sooth,"  said  Segramour, 
"  My  ae  brother,  I'll  gang  wl'  thee." 

Then  bigged  hae  they  a  bonny  boat. 
And  they  hae  set  her  to  the  sea  ; 

But  a  mile  before  they  reach'd  the  shore, 
Around  them  she  gar'd  the  red  fire  flee. 

*^  0  Segramour,  keep  the  boat  afloat. 
And  let  her  na  the  land  o'er  near; 

For  this  wicked  beast  will  sure  gae  mad, 
And  set  fire  to  a'^the  land  and  mair."— 


'  [Mr.  llolhetweU  has  printed  from  reoitrttom  in  tbe  wot  of 
lMl«d,  afceriou  or  ttito  ballad,  ia  whieb,  he  drinks,  the  name  of 
^iKn  h  gifea  '^  in  greater  parity  than  in  any  before  published.*' 
'^^aip  OiooyM,"  he  taya,  '*  ia  no  doubt  the  tameEwahi  or  Owato 
<^Crlea,Kinsor  Aeged,  (L  e.  StraUielyde,)  who  is  celebrated 
VTaifoiiftanil  Uywarcb-ben,  and  alao  in  Uie  Welsh  Triads." 
^""P  means  hero,  or  ekan^pUm.  The  oUier  rarions  readings  In 
*•  NoilMrweirs  copy  afe  unimportant.— En.] 

•  fVeirdr-^Wtom  the  German  aniiliary  rerb  werden,  •*  to  b«^ 
•one." 

JKbyistmecaCragaweareto  understand  the  rocky  clKb  of 
^'"thoaberland,  Inopposi  Uon  loWestmoreland,  we  may  bring  our 
■laeof  aetioftnear  Bsmborongh,  and  Uiereby  almost  identify  the 
«le«f <<aifio» with  thatof  the  ZMidley  n'orm  of  SpimdUtton^ 
^^^  Hhcars  so  strong  a  resenUaaoe. 


4  Our  ideas  of  dragons  and  serpents  are  probably  derifed  flrom 
the  ScandteayiansL  The  legends  of  Regnar  Lodbrog,  and  of  the 
huge  snake  in  the  Edda,  by  whose  folds  tbe  worid  fa  enoiroled, 
aw  well  known*  GrlfiSns  and  dragons  were  fabled  by  the  Danes, 
as  watsblog  over  and  defending  hoards  of  gold.— BnriAolffi.  dB 
eauM.  oont,  nuntU^  p.  IM.  Saxo  Gnttnmatieus^  lib.  2.  The 
Bdda  also  mentions  one  Father,  who,  transformed  Into  a  serpent^ 
brooded  o?er  his  hidden  treasures.  From  these  anthoriHes,  and 
that  of  Heradotus,  one  Mttton  draws  his  stanile,— 

*''  Ai  When  0  Gryphoii,  (hroDgh  tlie  wilderness, 
With  wlogcd  course,  o'er  bill  or  moory  dtle, 
PartDcethe  Arimscpian,  wlio,  by  stealth, 
Hstf  tnm  bis  wakeful  cvctody  porlota'd 
ThegasrdedgaU.'' 
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Syne  has  he  bent  an  arblast  bow, 
And  aim*d  ao  arrow  at  her  head ; 

And  swore  if  she  didna  quit  the  land, 
Wi*  that  same  shaft  to  shoot  her  dead. 

"  0  out  of  my  stythe  I  winna  rise, 
(And  it  is  not  for  the  awe  o*  thee,) 

Till  Kempion,  the  kingis  son. 
Gum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  me.**- 

He  has  louted  him  o*er  the  dizzy  crag. 
And  gien  the  monster  kisses  ane; 

Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam, 
The  fieryest  beast  that  ever  was  seen. 

"0  out  0*  my  stythe  I  winna  rise, 
(And  not  for  a*  thy  bow  nor  thee,} 

Till  Kempion,  the  kingis  son,         / 
Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  me.**- 

He*s  louted  him  o*er  the  Estmere  crags. 
And  he  has  gi*en  her  kisses  twa : 


Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam, 
The  fieryest  beast  that  ever  you 

"  0  out  of  my  den  1  winna  rise, 
Nor  flee  it  for  the  fear  o*  thee. 

Till  Kempion,  that  courteous  knight. 
Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  me.^ 

He*s  louted  him  o*er  the  lofty  crag. 
And  he  has  gi*en  her  kisses  three : 

Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam. 
The  loveliest  ladyee*er  could  be! 

"And  by  my  sooth,"  says  Kempion, 
'*  My  ain  true  love,  (for  this  is  she,) 

They  surely  had  a  heart  o'  stane, 
Could  put  thee  to  such  misery. 

^'  O  was  it  warwolf  in  the  wood  ?  * 
Or  was  it  mermaid  in  the  sea? 

Or  was  it  man  or  vile  woman. 
My  ain  true  love,  that  mishaped  thee  ?  * 


I  warwoir,  or  LycaDthropm,  signifies  a  magiciin.  possesstng  the 
power  of  transforming  biniseJf  into  a  wolf,  for  Uie  purpose  of  ra- 
Tage  and  defastaUon.  It  is  prubable  the  word  was  fint  osed 
symbolically,  to  disUngaish  (hose,  who,  by  means  of  intoxicating 
herbs,  could  work  their  passions  into  a  frantic  state,  and  throw 
themselves  upon  their  enemies  with  the  fiiry  and  temerity  of  ra* 
Tenous  wolfes.  Such  were  the  noted  Baserkar  of  the  Scandina- 
vians, who,  in  their  fits  of  voluntary  ftrenxy,  were  wont  to  perform 
the  most  sstooishing  exploits  of  strength,  and  to  perpetrate  the 
most  horrible  excesses,  although,  in  their  natural  state,  they 
neither  were  capable  of  greater  crimes  nor  exertions  than  ordi- 
nary men.  This  quality  they  ascribed  to  Odin.  **  Odinus  efficere 
wiluit  ut  hostes  iptiut  inter  btUandum  caci  vel  surdi  vel  at- 
ioniti  fierent  armaque  iliorum  intiar  baculorum  obtU4a  essent, 
Sui  vero  milUts  sine  lorids  incedebant,  ac  imtar  canum  vel 
Inporum  Hirebant  scuta  sua  arrodentet  :  el  robusH  ut  urti  vet 
tauri,  adversarios  trucidabani :  ipsis  vero  neque  ignis  neque 
ferrum  noeuit,  Ea  qualitas  vocatw  fkror  Berserkicus.*'— 
Snorro  Siurleson,  quoted  by  Bartholin,  de  causis  contempts 
mortis,  p.  544.  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  frantic  champions, 
see  tlie  Hervarar  Saga,  published  by  Suhm ;  also  the  dirislni 
Saga^  and  most  of  the  ancient  Norwegian  histories  and  romances. 
Camden  explains  the  tales  of  (be  Irish,  conceraiog  men  trans- 
formed into  wolfes,  upon  nearly  the  same  principle.— Gocgh's 
edition  of  Camden's  Britannia,  toI.  ill.  p.  520. 

But,  in  process  of  time,  the  transformation  into  a  wolf  was 
believed  to  be  real,  and  to  affect  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind ; 
and  to  such  transformations  our  faithful  Gervase  of  Tilbury  bears 
evidence,  as  an  eyewilness.  ^^  Vidimus  frequenter  in  Anglia 
per  tunationes  homines  in  lupos  mulari,  quod  hominum  genus 
Oerulfos  Gain  vacant,  Angli  vero  wbb-wlf  dicunt.  Wei  enim 
Angtice  virum  sonat,  WLf  lupum."  ot.  Imp,  De  ocutis  aper- 
lis  post  peecatum.  The  learned  commentators  upon  the  art  of 
sorcery  differ  widely  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  arch- 
fiend effects  this  change  upon  the  persons  of  lUs  vassals  t  whether 
by  surrounding  their  bodies  with  a  sort  of  pelisse  of  condensed 
air,  having  the  form  of  a  wolf;  or  wlielher  by  some  delusion,  af- 
fecUng  the  eyes  of  spectators:  or.  finally,  by  an  actual  corporeal 
transformation.  The  curious  reader  may  consult  Delrii  Di^guisi- 
liones  Magieee,  p.  188;  and  (if  he  pleases)  Evvlchios  de  Natura 
.fagamm— Fincelius,  lib.  a.  de  itfirac .—Remlgius,  lib.  S.  de 
ZMrmoMo/af.— Binsfield.  de  Confession.  Muleficarumf  not  to 
mention  Spondanus,  Bodinus,  Peticeriis,  Philippus  Camerarius, 
Condrouchos,  Petms  Thyr<eus,  Bartholomeus  Spineus,  Sir  George 
Mackenxie,  and  King  James  I.,  with  the  sapient  Monsieur  Oufle  of 
Bayle.  The  Editor  presumes,  it  is  only  since  the  extirpaUon  of 
wolves  that  our  British  sorceresses  have  adopted  the  disgolse  of 
hares,  cats,  and  such  more  familiar  animals. 

A  wild  story  ofa  war-wolf,  or  rather  a  war-bear,  is  told  in  Toi^ 


foens*  History  of  Broils  Kraka.  As  the  original  is  a  scarce  hook, 
little  known  in  this  country,  some  readers  may  be  interested  by  a 
short  analysis  of  the  tale. 

Hringo.  King  of  Upland,  had  an  only  son,  called  BiorBO,  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  gallant  of  the  Nonvegian  yooth.  At  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  the  king  became  enamoured  of  a  *^wHdk 
lady,"  whom  he  chose  for  his  second  wife.  A  mutual  aod  tenia 
affection  had,  from  infancy,  subsisted  betwixt  Biomo  and  Ben, 
the  lovely  daughter  of  an  ancient  warrior.  Bat  the  new  queen 
cast  upon  her  step-son  an  eye  of  incestuous  passion ;  to  gntilf 
which,  she  prevailed  upon  her  husband,  when  he  set  <Nit  opsB 
one  of  (hose  piratical  expeditions,  which  formed  tlie 
campaign  of  a  Scandinavian  monarch,  to  leave  the  prince  at  t 
In  the  alisence  of  Hringo,  she  communicated  to  Biorno  her  in- 
pure  affection,  and  was  repulsed  with  disdain  and  videaoe.  ne 
rage  of  the  weird  slep-mother  was  boundless.  '*  Hence  to  the 
woods  !**  she  exclaimed,  striking  Ihe  prince  with  a  glove  of  wolf- 
skin; *' Hence  to  the  woods.'  subsist  only  on  (by  father^  herds; 
live  pursuing,  and  die  pursued!'*  From  thto  time  ibe  Prinee 
Biorno  was  no  more  seen,  and  tlie  herdsmen  of  the  king's  cattle 
soon  observed  (bat  astonishing  devastation  was  nightly 
among  their  flocks,  by  a  black  bear,  of  immense  sixe  and  \ 
ferocity.  Bvery  attempt  to  snare  or  destroy  this  animal  was  found 
vain;  and  much  was  the  unavailing  regret  for  the  abaeoceof 
Biomo,  whose  delight  had  been  in  extirpating  beasts  ni  prey. 
Bera,  the  faithful  mistress  of  the  young  prince,  added  her  tears  Id 
the  sorrow  of  the  people.  As  she  was  indulging  her  melancholy, 
apart  from  society,  she  was  alarmed  by  (he  approach  of  the  ommh 
strous  bear,  which  was  the  dread  of  the  whole  country.  Unable 
to  escape,  she  waited  its  approach,  in  expectation  of  instant  death ; 
when,  to  her  astonishment,  the  animal  fawned  upon  her^  colled 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  regarded  her  with  eyes,  in  which,  spile  of 
(he  horrible  transformation,  she  still  recognised  the  glances  of  her 
lost  lover.  Bera  had  the  courage  to  follow  the  bear  to  his  cavern, 
where,  during  certain  hours,  the  spell  permitted  hfm  to  resoBehls 
human  shape.  Her  love  overcame  her  repngnanoe  at  so  acnns* 
a  mode  of  life,  and  she  conthiued  to  inhabit  the  cavern  of  Blona^ 
eojoyfaig  his  society  during  the  periods  of  his  freedom  from  e»- 
cbantmenU  One  day,  looking  sadly  upon  his  wile,  *'  Bera,**  ssid 
the  prince,  "  the  end  of  my  life  approaches.  My  fiesh  will  soon 
serve  for  the  repast  of  my  father  and  bis  courtiers.  But  do  tbon 
beware  lest  either  the  threats  or  entreaties  of  my  diabolical  sie^ 
mother  Induce  thee  to  partake  of  the  horrid  banquet.  So  thou 
Shalt  safely  bring  forth  three  sons,  who  shall  be  the  wonder  of  te 
North.'*  The  spell  now  operated,  and  the  unfortunate  prinee 
sallied  from  his  cavern  to  prowl  among  the  herds.  Bera  foUowei 
him,  weeping,  and  at  a  distance.  The  clamour  of  Ihe  chase  was 
now  heard.  It  was  the  old  king,  who,  returned  from  his  piratteii 
excursion,  had  collected  a  strung  force  to  destroy  thederooMig 
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"  It  wasna  warwolf  in  the  wood, 

Nor  was  it  mermaid  in  the  sea ; 
But  it  was  my  wiclied  step-mother, 

And  wae  and  weary  may  she  be  I " — 

"O,  a  heavier  Fcird  shall  light  her  on, 

Than  ever  fell  on  vile  woman ; 
Her  hair  shall  grow  rough,  and  her  teeth  grow 

And  on  her  four  feet  shall  she  gang.       [lang, 

**None  shall  take  pity  her  upon; 

In  Wormeswood  she  aye  shall  won ; 
And  relieved  shall  she  never  be, 

Till  St.  Mungo  *  come  over  the  sea." — 
And,  sighing,  said  that  weary  wight, 

''  I  doubt  that  day  1*11  never  see!" 


LORD  THOMAS  AND  FAHl  ANNIE. 

HOW  FIKfT  POMLUHBO  IW  A  PBMPBCT  IT&TB. 

This  ballad  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  published  in 
a  perfect  state.  A  fragment,  comprehending  the  2d, 
4lA),  5th,  and  6th  verses,  as  also  the  17th,  bas  ap- 
peared in  several  collections.  The  present  copy  is 
diiefly  taken  from  the  recitation  of  an  old  woman, 
residing  near  Rirkhill,  in  West  Lothian ;  the  same 
from  whom  were  obtained  the  variations  in  the  tale 
of  TawUane,  and  the  fragment  of  the  Wife  of  Usher's 
Well,  which  is  the  next  in  order. 

The  tale  is  much  the  same  with  the  Breton  ro- 
mance, called  Lay  le  Frain,  or  the  Song  of  the  Ash. 
Indeed,  the  Editor  is  convinced,  that  the  farther  our 
researdies  are  extended,  the  more  we  shall  see  ground 
to  believe,  that  the  romantic  ballads  of  later  times 
are,  for  the  most  part,  abridgements  of  the  ancient 
metrical  romances,  narrated  in  a  smoother  stanza 
and  more  modern  language.  A  copy  of  the  ancient 
romance  alluded  to  is  preserved  in  the  invaluable 
collection  (W.  4.  1.)  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  and 
begins  thus: 

'*  We  redeUi  oft  and  findelh  ywrite 
And  this  clerkes  wele  it  wite 
Layet  that  ben  in  harping 
Ben  yfoand  of  Terli  thing 
Snm  beth  of  wer  and  some  of  wo 
Som  of  joye  and  mirthe  also 


And  snm  of  trecherie  and  giie 
Of  old  a?entonn  that  fel  while 
And  snm  of  bourdes  and  ribaudy 
And  many  ther  beth  of  faery 
Of  al  thinges  that  men  seth 
If  aist  o*  loYe  forsoth  yal  beth. 

**ln  Breytene  bl  hold  time 
This  layes  were  wrought  to  selthe  this  rime 
When  kinges  might  our  y  here 
Of  anl  mervailes  that  ther  wer 
They  tolien  a  harp  hi  glee  and  game 
And  maked  a  lay  and  gaf  it  name 
Now  of  this  aventours  that  weren  y  bile 
T  can  tell  sum  ac  nought  alle 
Ac  herkenelh  Lordinges  sothe  to  sain 
I  chil  you  tel  Lay  Le  Frain 
Befel  a  cas  In  Breteyne 
Whereof  was  made  Lay  Le  Frain 
In  IngUche  for  to  tellen  y  wis 
Of  ane  ashe  forsothe  it  is 
On  ane  ensammple  (air  with  alle 
That  snm  (yme  was  bi  falle,'*  etc. 

A  ballad,  agreeing  in  every  respect  with  that  which 
follows,  exists  in  the  Danish  collection  of  ancient 
songs  entitled  Kaempe  Yiser.  It  is  called  Skiom 
Anna,  i.  e.  Fair  Annie,  and  bas  been  translated  li- 
terally by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Jamieson. 
—-See  his  ''Popular  Ballads,"  Edin.  1806,  vol.  ii. 
p.  100.  This  work  contains  many  original  and  cu- 
rious observations  on  the  connexion  between  the  an- 
cient poetry  of  Britain  and  of  the  northern  nations. 


LORD  THOMAS  AND  FAIR  ANNDB. 

"It's  narrow,  narrow,  make  your  bed, 

And  learn  to  lie  your  lane ; 
For  I'm  gaun  o'er  the  sea.  Fair  Annie, 

A  braw  bride  to  bring  hame. 
Wi'  her  I  will  get  gowd  and  gear; 

Wi'  you  1  ne'er  got  nane. 

''  But  wha  will  bake  my  bridal  bread. 

Or  brew  my  bridal  ale  ? 
And  wha  will  welcome  my  brisk  bride, 

That  I  bring  o'er  the  dale?  "— 

''It's  I  will  bake  your  bridal  bread, 

And  brew  your  bridal  ale; 
And  I  will  welcome  your  brisk  bride. 

That  you  bring  o'er  the  dale." — 


animal  which  ravaged  bis  country.  The  poor  bear  defended 
hinudr  gallantly,  slaying  many  dogs,  and  some  huntsmen.  At 
^Q^  wearied  out,  he  sought  protectton  at  the  feet  of  his  falher. 
Bqi  Us  rapplicatiog  gestures  were  in  vain,  and  the  eyes  of  pa- 
**ful  affecUon  proved  more  dull  than  those  of  love.  Biomo 
died  by  the  lance  of  hii  father,  and  his  flesh  was  prepared  for  the 
i^al  banquet  Bera  was  recognised,  and  hurried  into  the  queen's 
Pretence.  The  sorceress,  asBiorno  had  predicted,  endeavoured  to 
P(^all  upon  Bera  to  eat  of  what  was  then  esteemed  a  regal  dainty. 
Bnlrealies  and  threats  being  in  vain,  force  was,  by  the  queen's 
•wanund,  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  Bera  was  compelled  to 
*^iow  one  morsel  of  the  bear's  flesh.  A  second  was  put  Into 
^  mouth,  but  she  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  It  aside.  She 
J*»  ften  dismissed  to  her  father's  house.  Here,  In  process  of 
^*»  *®  was  delivered  of  three  sons,  two  of  whom  were  affected 
▼ttiDBaly,  io  person  and  disposition,  by  the  share  their  mother 


had  been  compelled  to  take  in  the  feast  of  the  king.  The  eldest, 
from  his  middle  downwards,  resembled  an  elk,  whence  he  derived 
the  name  of  Elgford.  He  proved  a  man  of  uncommon  strength, 
but  of  savage  manners,  and  adopted  the  profession  of  a  robber. 
Thorer,  the  second  son  of  Bera,  was  handsome  and  weU-sbaped, 
saving  that  lie  had  the  foot  of  a  dog,  from  which  he  obtained  the 
appeilalion  of  Houndsfoot.  But  Bodvar,  the  third  son,  was  a 
model  of  perfection  in  mhid  and  body.  He  revenged  upon  the 
necromantic  queen  the  death  of  his  faUier,  and  became  the  most 
celebrated  champion  of  hb  age.— iVi^toHa  Hrotfi  Kraka  HaffnUe, 
1715.  [The  curious  reader  is  referred  to  '*The  ancient  English 
Romance  of  William  and  the  Wenvolf,  edited  from  an  unique 
copy  in  King's  College  Library,  Cambridge,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Frederick  Madden,  Esq.;*'  printed  for  the  Roxbnrghe  Club 
in  I8SS.— Ed.] 
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*<  But  she  that  welcomes  my  brisk  bride. 

Maun  gang  like  maiden  fair ; 
She  maun  lace  on  her  robe  sae  jimp, 

And  braid  her  yellow  hair."— 

"But how  can  I  gang  maiden-like, 

When  maiden  I  am  nane  ? 
Have  I  not  born  seven  sons  to  thee. 

And  am  with  child  again?  "— 

She's  ta'en  her  young  son  in  her  arms, 

Another  in  her  hand; 
And  she's  up  to  the  highest  tower, 

To  see  him  come  to  land. 

"  Gome  up,  come  up,  my  eldest  son. 

And  look  o'er  yon  sea-strand. 
And  see  your  father's  new-come  bride 

Before  she  come  to  land." — 

*'  Come  down,  come  down,  my  mother  dear, 

Gome  frae  the  castle- wa ' ! 
I  fear,  if  langer  ye  stand  there, 

Ye'll  let  yoursell  down  fa'."— 

And  she  gaed  down,  and  farther  down. 

Her  love's  ship  for  to  see ; 
And  the  topmast  and  the  mainmast 

Shone  like  the  silver  free. 

And  she's  gane  down,  and  farther  down. 

The  bride's  ship  to  behold ; 
And  the  topmast  and  the  mainmast 

They  shone  just  like  the  gold. 

She's  ta'en  her  seven  sons  in  her  hand ; 

I  wot  she  didna  fail  1 
She  met  Lord  Thomas  and  his  bride, 

As  they  came  o'er  the  dale. 

"  You're  welcome  to  your  house.  Lord  Thomas; 

You're  welcome  to  your  land ; 
You're  welcome,  with  your  fair  ladye, 

That  you  lead  by  the  hand. 

"You're  welcome  to  your  ha's,  ladye, 

Your  welcome  to  your  bowers ; 
You're  welcome  to  your  hame,  ladye. 

For  a'  thaf  s  here  is  yours."— 

"  I  thank  thee,  Annie ;  I  thank  thee,  Annie ; 

Sae  dearly  as  I  thank  thee; 
You're  the  likest  to  my  sister  Annie, 

That  ever  I  did  see. 

"There  came  a  knight  out  o'er  the  sea. 

And  steard  my  sister  away; 
The  shame  scoup '  in  his  company, 

And  land  where'er  he  gae!  "— 

She  hang  ae  napkin  at  the  door. 

Another  in  the  ha'; 
And  a'  to  wipe  the  trickling  tears, 

Sae  fast  as  they  did  fa'. 


And  aye  she  served  the  lang  tables 
WiUi  white  bread  and  with  wine; 

And  aye  she  drank  the  wan  water, 
To  bad  her  colour  fine.* 

And  aye  she  served  the  lang  tables, 
With  white  bread  and  with  brown ; 

And  ay  she  turn'd  her  round  about, 
Sae  fast  the  tears  fell  down. 

And  he's  ta'en  down  the  silk  napkin. 

Hung  on  a  silver  pin ; 
And  aye  he  wipes  the  tear  trickling 

Adown  her  check  and  chin. 

And  aye  he  turn'd  him  round  about, 

And  smiled  amang  his  men. 
Says—"  Like  ye  best  the  old  ladye, 

Or  her  that's  new  come  hame?"— 

When  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  was  sung, 

And  a'  men  bound  to  bed. 
Lord  Thomas  and  his  new-come  bride. 

To  their  chamber  they  were  gaed. 

Annie  made  her  bed  a  little  forbye, 

To  hear  what  they  might  say; 
"And  ever  alas!"  fair  Annie  cried, 

"  That  I  should  see  this  day ! 

"  Gin  my  seven  sons  were  seven  young  rats, 

Running  on  the  castle-wa'. 
And  I  were  a  grey  cat  mysell, 

I  soon  would  worry  them  a'. 

"  Gin  my  seven  sons  were  sevoi  young  hares, 

Running  o'er  yon  lilly  lee, 
And  I  were  a  grew  hound  mysell» 

Soon  worried  they  a'  should  be."— 

And  wae  and  sad  fair  Annie  sat, 

And  drearie  was  her  sang; 
And  ever,  as  she  sobb'd  and  grat, 

"  Wae  to  the  man  that  did  the  wrang!  "— 

"  My  gown  is  on,"  said  the  new-come  bride, 

"  My  shoes  are  on  my  feet. 
And  I  will  to  fair  Annie's  chamber. 

And  see  what  gars  her  greet.— 

"  What  ails  ye,  what  ails  ye.  Fair  Annie, 

That  ye  make  sic  a  moan  ? 
Has  your  wine  barrels  cast  the  girds. 

Or  is  your  white  bread  gone? 

"  0  wha  was't  was  your  father,  Annie, 
Or  wha  was't  was  your  mother? 

And  had  you  ony  sister,  Annie, 
Or  had  you  ony  brother  ?  " — 

"  The  Earl  of  Wemyss  was  my  father, 
The  Countess  of  Wemyss  my  mother : 


Samp^rGOt  or  rather  fly. 
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And  a'  the  folk  about  the  house, 
To  me  were  sister  and  brother." — 

•*If  the  Earl  of  Werayss  was  your  father, 

I  wot  sae  was  he  mine ; 
Aod  it  shall  not  be  for  lack  o*  gowd, 

That  ye  your  love  sail  tyne. — 


^^  For  I  have  seven  ships  o'  mine  ain^ 

A'  loaded  to  the  brim ; 
And  I  will  gie  them  a'  to  thee, 

Wi'  four  to  thine  eldest  son. 
But  thanks  to  a'  the  powers  in  heaven » 

That  I  gae  maiden  hame !  "— 


THE  WIFE  OF  USHER'S  WELL. 


A  FRAfilUllT. 


HBTtt  lErOIB  rOBUSBID. 


VOCl. 


fc7=s: 


t±^ 


fi^  J  -TPif  r  r  :/'^  ^  ifhif^ 


There  lived     a     wife   at        Usher*8  well^  And  a        wealthy  wife  was      the ;  She 


m 


^ 


s 


^E 


^ 


^ 
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^^ 


m 


^'^i  ' 


Hiere  lived  a  wife  at  Usher's  Well, 
And  a  wealthy  wife  was  she, 

She  had  three  stout  and  stalwart  sons, 
And  sent  them  o'er  the  sea. 

They  hadna  been  a  week  from  her, 

A  week  but  barely  ane, 
When  word  came  to  the  carline  wife, 

That  her  three  sons  were  gane. 

They  hadna  been  a  week  from  her, 

A  week  but  barely  three, 
When  word  came  to  the  carline  wife. 

That  her  sons  she'd  never  see 


^'  I  wish  the  wind  may  never  cease,' 

Nor  fishes '  in  the  flood, 
Till  my  three  sons  come  hame  to  me, 

In  earthly  flesh  and  blood !  "— 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 
When  nights  are  lang  and  mirk. 

The  carline  wife's  three  sons  came  hame> 
And  their  hats  were  o'  the  birk. 

It  neither  grew  in  syke  nor  ditch^ 

Nor  yet  in  ony  sheugh ; 
But  at  the  gates  o'  Paradise, 

That  birk  grew  fair  eneugh. ' 


3Jlf  *"*  ^  **■  ^®"®  *•  obscure,  owiog.  probably,  to  cor- 
I^PJ^B  by  reciters.    It  would  appear  that  the  moUier  had  sinned 
■  Uie  fame  degree  with  the  celebrated  Lenor^. 
"  (Qnerj.   should  we  not  read,  for  fishts  here,  fashes— i,  e. 
•■«kles?-ED.] 

^  Tbe  notkm,  Uiat  the  souls  of  die  blessed  wear  garlands,  seems 
a  IL!  ^^^  ^*"'  ^'  '***'  ^  '*•*  Maase-book,  Uiere  is  a 
**«»ieil  tr»diiktt  to  Uie  following  effect  :- 


"It  fell  out.  that  a  Jew,  whose  name  was  Pooim,  an  andeni 
man,  whose  business  was  altogether  about  the  dead,  coming  to 
the  door  of  Ihe  school,  saw  one  standing  there,  who  bad  a  garland 
upon  his  bead.  Then  was  Rabbi  Ponim  aftraid,  Imagining  It  was 
a  spirit  Whereupon  be,  whom  the  Rabbi  saw,  called  out  to  him, 
saying,  'Be  not  afraid,  but  pass  forward.  Dost  Ihou  not  know 
me?'  Then  said  Rabbi  Ponlm,  *Art  thou  not  he  whom  I 
buried  yesterday?*   And  he  was  answered,  'Yea,  I  am  he.' 
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*^  Blow  up  the  fire,  my  maidens ! 

Bring  water  from  the  well ! 
For  a'  my  house  shall  feast  this  night, 

Since  my  three  sons  are  well." — 

And  she  has  made  to  them  a  hed, 
She's  made  it  large  and  wide; 

And  she's  ta'en  her  mantle  her  about, 
Sat  down  at  the  bed-side. 


Up  then  crew  the  red  red  cock, 

And  up  and  crew  the  gray ; 
The  eldest  to  the  youngest  said, 

"  'Tis  time  we  were  away." — 

The  cock  he  hadna  craw'd  but  once, 

And  clapp'd  his  wings  at  a', 
Whan  the  youngest  to  the  eldest  said, 

*'  Brother,  we  must  awa. — 

*^  The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw. 
The  channerin''  worm  doth  chide; 

Gin  we  be  mist  out  o'  our  place, 
A  sair  pain  we  maun  bide.a 

*'  Fare  ye  weel,  my  mother  dear ! 

Fareweel  to  barn  and  byre ! 
And  fare  ye  weel,  the  bonny  lass, 

That  kindles  my  mother's  fire." 


COSPATRICK. 


VBTBA    •BVOBI   VVBLItHID. 


A  copy  of  this  Ballad,  materially  different  from 
that  which  follows,  appeared  in  ^^  ScoUisk  Songs,*' 
2  Yols.  Edinburgh,  4792,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Both- 
well.  Some  stanzas  have  been  transferred  from  thence 


to  the  present  copy,  which  is  taken  down  firom  tke 
recitation  of  a  Lady,  nearly  related  to  the  Editor.^ 
Some  readings  have  been  also  adopted  firom  a  third 
copy,  in  Mrs.  Brown's  MS.,  under  the  titk  of 
Child  Brenton.  Cospatrick  {Comes  Palricius)  ▼» 
the  designation  of  the  Earl  of  Dunbar,  in  the  dajs 
of  Wallace  and  Bruce. 


COSPATMCK. 


Cospatrick  has  sent  o'er  the  faem ; 
Cospatrick  brought  his  ladye  hame ; 
And  fourscore  ships  have  come  her  wi'. 
The  ladye  by  the  grene-wood  tree. 

There  were  twal'  and  twal'  wi'  baken  bread. 
And  twal'  and  twal'  wi'  gowd  sae  reid. 
And  twal'  and  twal'  wi'  bouted  flour, 
And  twal'  and  twal'  wi'  the  paramour. 

Sweet  Willy  was  a  widow's  son. 
And  at  her  stirrup  he  did  run ; 
And  she  was  clad  in  the  finest  pall, 
But  aye  she  let  the  tears  down  fall. 

"  0  is  your  saddle  set  awrye? 
Or  rides  your  steed  for  you  ower  high  ? 
Or  are  you  mourning,  in  your  tide. 
That  you  suld  be  Cospatrick's  bride  ? " — 

'^  I  am  not  mourning,  at  this  tide, 
That  I  suld  be  Cospatrick's  bride ; 
But  I  am  sorrowing  in  my  mood, 
That  I  suld  leave  my  mother  good. 

^'  But,  gentle  boy,  come  tell  to  me, 
What  is  the  custom  of  thy  countrie?"— 
**  The  custom  thereof,  my  dame,"  he  says, 
^*  Will  ill  a  gentle  ladye  please. 

^'  Seven  king's  daughters  has  our  lord  wedded, 
And  seven  king's  daughters  has  our  lord  bedded ; 
But  he's  cutted  their  breasts  frae  their  breast-baoe, 
And  sent  them  mourning  hame  again. 

^'  Tet,  gin  you're  sure  that  you're  a  maid, 

Te  may  gae  safely  to  his  bed ; 

But  gif  o'  that  ye  be  na  sure. 

Then  hire  some  damsell  o'  your  hour." — 


upon  which  Rabbi  Poilim  said*  *  Why  comest  ttion  hither  ?  How 
faretti  it  with  Uiee  in  the  other  world  ? '  And  the  appariUon  made 
answer,  Mt  goeth  well  with  me,  and  I  am  in  high  esteem  in  Pa- 
radise.' Then  said  the  Rabbi,  *Thoo  wert  bat  ioolced  upon  in 
the  world  as  an  insignificant  Jew.  What  good  work  didst  thou 
do,  that  thou  art  thus  esteemed  ? '  The  apparition  answered,  *  I 
will  tell  thee  :  the  reason  of  tbe  esteem  I  am  in,  is.  tliat  I  rose 
every  morning  early,  and  with  fervency  uttered  my  prayer,  and 
offered  the  grace  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  for  which  reason 
1  now  pronounce  grace  in  Paradise,  and  am  well  respectecL  If 
thon  doobtcst  whether  I  am  the  person,  I  will  shew  thee  a  token 
that  will  conTiDce  thee  of  it  Yesterday,  when  thou  didst  clothe 
me  in  my  funeral  allire,  thou  didst  tear  my  sleeve.*  Then  asked 
Rabbi  Ponim,  *  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  garland  ?  *  The  ap- 
parition answered,  <  l  wear  it,  to  the  end  the  wind  of  the  world 
may  not  have  power  over  me ;  for  it  consists  of  excellent  herbs  of 


Paradise.'  Then  did  Rabbi  Ponim  mend  tbe  sleeve  oT  the  de- 
ceased; for  the  deceased  had  said,  that  if  it  was  not  mended,  k 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  amongst  others,  whose  apparel  wm 
whole.  And  then  Uie  apparition  vanished.  Wherefore,  letevoT 
one  utter  his  prayer  wiUi  fervency;  for  then  it  shall  go  well  vVt 
him  in  the  other  world.  And  let  care  be  taken  that  no  rent,  vr 
tearing,  be  left  in  (be  apparel  in  which  the  deceased  are  iutecred." 
--Jewish  Tiadilions,  abridged  from  Buxlorf,  London,  im» 
vol.li.  p  19.  >  cfc^inn^rin'— Fretting. 

>  This  will  remind  the  German  reader  of  the  comic  adica  oft 
heavenly  apparition  :— 

"Docb  «leh  I  man  schliesst  die  himmels  tbOr; 
Adiea  1  der  blmmllscbe  Portler 
1st  streng  uud  bSU  aafordnang.''— XAoiiaMr. 

3  [Miss  Christian  Rutherford,   sister  to  Sir  Walter  SootlH 
mother.— Eo.] 
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rhe  ladye's  called  ber  bour  maiden, 

[bat  waiting  was  into  her  train ; 

^Five  thousand  merks  Til  gie  to  thee, 

[0  sleep  this  night  with  my  lord  for  me."— 

VHien  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  was  sayne, 
ind  a'  men  unto  bed  were  gane, 
Cospatrick  and  the  bonny  maid, 
(oto  a  chamber  they  were  laid. 

'*Now,  speak  tome,  blankets,  and  speak  to  me,  bed, 
/Lnd  speak,  thou  sheet,  enchanted  web; 
And  speak  up,  my  bonny  brown  sword,  that  winna  lie. 
Is  this  a  true  maiden  that  lies  by  me?  "— 

'Mt  is  not  a  maid  that  you  hae  wedded. 
Bat  it  is  a  maid  that  you  hae  bedded ; 
It  is  a  leal  maiden  that  lies  by  thee, 
But  not  the  maiden  that  it  should  be." — 

0  wratbfiilly  he  left  the  bed, 
And  wrathfully  his  claes  on  did; 

Aod  be  has  ta*en  him  through  the  ha% 
And  OD  bis  mother  he  did  ca\ 

'^I  am  the  most  unhappy  man', 
That  ever  was  in  Christen  land  I 

1  courted  a  maiden,  meik  and  mild. 

And  I  hae  gotten  naething  but  a  woman  wi'  child." — 

**Ostay,roy  son,  into  this  ha', 

And  sport  ye  wi'  your  merrymen  a' ; 

Audi  will  to  the  secret  bour. 

To  see  bow  it  fares  wi'  your  paramour." — 

Tbecarline  she  was  stark  and  sture. 
She  aif  the  hinges  dang  the  dure ; 
"0  is  your  bairn  to  laird  or  loun, 
Or  is  it  to  your  father's  groom  ?  "— 

"0  hear  me,  mother,  on  my  knee, 
Till  my  sad  story  I  tell  to  thee : 
0  we  were  sisters,  sisters  seven, 
Wc  were  the  fairest  under  heaven. 

"It  fell  on  a  summer's  afternoon, 
When  a'  our  toilsome  task  was  done, 
We  cast  the  kevils  us  amang. 
To  see  which  suld  to  the  grene-wood  gang. 

"Ohon!  alas,  for  I  was  youngest, 
And  aye  my  wierd  it  was  the  hardest ! 
■nic  kevil  it  on  me  did  fa', 
Whilk  was  the  cause  of  a'  my  woe. 

'For  to  the  grene-wood  I  maun  gae, 
"^0  pa*  the  red  rose  and  the  slae ; 
To  pu'  the  red  rose  and  the  thyme. 
To  deck  my  mother's  bour  and  mine. 

"j^dna  pu'd  a  flower  but  ane, 
^^  by  there  came  a  gallant  hende, 


Wi'  high-coll'd  hose  and  laigh-coli'd  shoon. 
And  he  seem'd  to  be  sum  kingis  son. 

"  And  be  I  a  maid,  or  be  I  nae, 

He  kept  me  there  till  the  close  o'  day; 

And  be  I  a  maid,  or  be  I  nane, 

He  kept  me  there  till  the  day  was  done. 

*'  He  gae  me  a  lock  o'  his  yellow  hair, 
And  bade  me  keep  it  ever  mair ; 
He  gae  me  a  carknet '  o'  bonny  beads. 
And  bade  me  keep  it  against  my  needs. 

''  He  gae  to  me  a  gay  gold  ring, 
And  bade  me  keep  it  abune  a'  thing."— 
**  What  did  ye  wi'  the  tokens  rare. 
That  ye  gat  frae  that  gallant  there  ?  "— 

"0  bring  that  coffer  unto  me, 
And  a'  the  tokens  ye  sail  see."— 
^^Now  stay,  daughter,  your  bour  within, 
While  I  gae  parley  wi'  my  son." — 

0  she  has  ta'en  her  thro'  the  ha'. 
And  on  her  son  began  to  ca'; 

*'  What  did  ye  wi'  the  bonny  beads 

1  bade  you  keep  against  your  needs? 

''What  did  you  wi'  the  gay  gold  ring 
I  bade  you  keep  abune  a'  thing?  "— 
**  I  gae  them  to  a  ladye  gay, 
I  met  on  grene-wood  on  a  day. 

''But  I  wad  gie  a'  my  halls  and  tours, 
I  had  that  ladye  within  my  hours ; 
But  I  wad  gie  my  very  life, 
I  had  that  ladye  to  my  wife." — 

"Now  keep,  my  son,  your  ha's  and  tours. 
Ye  have  the  bright  burd  in  your  hours ; 
And  keep,  my  son,  your  very  life, 
Ye  have  that  ladye  to  your  wife." — 

Now,  or  a  month  was  come  and  gane. 

The  ladye  bare  a  bonny  son; 

And  'twas  weel  written  on  his  breast-bane, 

"Cospatrick  is  my  father's  name." 

0  row  my  lady  in  satin  and  silk, 

And  wash  my  son  in  the  mommg  milk. 


PRINCE  RORERT. 

IIETIB  llfOtB  POtLMHID. 

now  TBI  MCITATION  OP  A  LADT.  MABLT  IILATID  TO  ' 
BDITOl.  • 

Prince  Robert  has  wedded  a  gay  ladye, 

He  has  wedded  her  with  a  ring  : 
Prince  Robert  has  wedded  a  gay  ladye. 

But  he  darna  bring  her  hame. 


Carknit^K  necUaoe.   Thus  :— 

**•  She  threw  away  her  liogt  end  ctctkMt  deen."* 
HABBisoii*8  Translation  of  Orlando  Furioso—HiAet  on  Book  87lb. 
»  [  MiM  Christian  RottierroRi.    Ste  p.  SIS.  anU.^ED.) 
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'*  Your  blessing,  your  blessing,  my  mother  dear! 

Tour  blessing  now  grant  to  me ! " — 
'^  Instead  of  a  blessing  ye  sail  have  my  curse, 

And  you'll  get  nae  blessing  frae  me." — 

She  has  cailM  upon  her  waiting-maid, 
.  To  fill  a  glass  of  wine ; 
She  has  call'd  upon  her  fause  steward. 
To  put  rank  poison  in. 

She  has  put  it  to  her  roudes '  lip, 

And  to  her  roudes  chin ; 
She  has  put  it  to  her  fause  fause  mouth, 

But  the  never  a  drap  gaed  in. 

He  has  put  it  to  his  bonny  mouth, 

And  to  his  bonny  chin. 
He's  put  it  to  his  cherry  lip, 

And  sae  fast  the  rank  poison  ran  in. 

**'  O  ye  hae  poison'd  your  ae  son,  mother, 

Tour  ae  son  and  your  heir; 
O  ye  hae  poison'd  your  ae  son,  mother, 

And  sons  you'll  never  hae  mair. 

^^  0  where  will  I  get  a  little  boy. 

That  will  win  hose  and  shoon. 
To  rin  sae  fast  to  Darlinton, 

And  bid  fair  Eleanor  come  ?  "-— 

Then  up  and  spake  a  little  boy. 

That  wad  win  hose  and  shoon, — 
^^  0  I'll  away  to  Darlinton, 

And  bid  fair  Eleanor  come."— 

O  he  has  run  to  Darlinton, 

And  tirled  at  the  pin ; 
And  wha  was  sae  ready  as  Eleanor's  sell 

To  let  tbe  bonny  boy  in. 

^^  Tour  gude-mother  has  made  ye  a  rare  dinour, 

She's  made  it  baith  gude  and  fine ; 
Tour  gude-mother  has  made  ye  a  gay  dinour, 

And  ye  maun  cum  till  her  and  dine."— 

It's  twenty  lang  miles  to  Sillertoun  town, 

The  langest  that  ever  were  gane  : 
But  the  steed  it  was  wight,  and  the  ladye  was  light, 

And  she  cam  linkin'  •  in. 

But  when  she  came  to  Sillertoun  town, 

And  into  Sillertoun  ha', 
The  torches  were  burning,  the  ladies  were  mourning. 

And  they  were  weeping  a'. 

*'  0  where  is  now  my  wedded  lord. 

And  where  now  can  he  be? 
O  where  is  now  my  wedded  lord? 

For  him  I  canna  sec." — 

**  Tour  wedded  lord  is  dead,"  she  says, 
''And  just  gane  to  be  laid  in  the  clay : 


Tour  wedded  lord  is  dead,"  she  says, 
''  And  just  gane  to  be  buried  the  day. 

''  Te'seget  nane  o'  his  gowd,  ye'se  get  nane  o'  his  gear, 

Te'se  get  nae  thing  f rae  me ; 
Te'se  no  get  an  inch  o'  his  gude  braid  land. 

Though  your  heart  suld  burst  in  three." — 

'<  I  want  nane  o'  his  gowd,  I  want  nane  o*  his  gnr, 

I  want  nae  land  frae  thee : 
But  I'll  hae  the  rings  that's  on  his  finger. 

For  them  he  did  promise  to  me."— 

''Te'se  no  get  the  rings  that's  on  his  finger, 

Te'se  no  get  them  frae  me; 
Te'se  no  get  the  rings  that's  on  his  finger, 

An  your  heart  suld  burst  in  three." — 

She's  tum'd  her  back  unto  the  wa'. 

And  her  tkce  unto  a  rock; 
And  there,  before  the  mother's  face. 

Her  very  heart  it  broke. 

The  tane  was  buried  in  Marie's  kirk. 

The  tother  in  Marie's  quair; 
And  out  o'  the  tane  there  sprang  a  birk. 

And  out  o'  the  tother  a  brier. 

And  thae  twa  met,  and  thae  twa  plat. 

The  birk  but  and  the  brier ; 
And  by  that  ye  may  very  weel  ken 

They  were  twa  lovers  dear.^ 


KING  HENRIE. 


IHE  ARCIBRT  COPT. 


This  ballad  is  edited  from  the  MS.  of  Mrs.  BrovB, 
corrected  by  a  recited  fragment.  A  modernized  cofj 
has  been  published,  under  the  title  of  "  Courteoos 
King  Jamie."— Ta/M  of  Wonder,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 

The  legend  will  remind  the  reader  t)f  tbe  "Mar- 
riage of  Sir  Gawain,"  in  the  Reliques  of  Aneieni 
Poetry,  and  of  "  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,"  in  Father 
Chaucer.  But  the  original,  as  appears  from  tbe  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Torfoeus,  is  to  be  foand  in  ai 
Icelandic  Saga. 

"  Hellgius,  Rex  Dania:,  moerore  oh  omissam  eon- 
"  jugem  vexatus,  solus  agebat,  et  subducens  se  bo- 
"  minum  commercio,  segregem  domum,  omnis  ia- 
"  mulitii  impatiens,  incolebat,  Accidit  autem,  ut, 
"  nocte  concubia,  lamentabilis  cujusdam  ante  fores 
"  ejulantis  sonus  auribus  ejus  obreperet.  £xperg^ 
"  factus  igitur,  recluso  ostio,  iuforme  quoddam  mn- 
"lieris  simulacrum  habitu  corporis^  foedum,  vcste 
"  squalore  obsita,  pallore,  macie,  frigorisque  tyrafi- 
"nide  propemodum  peremptum,  deprehendit;qQ<Ni 
"  precibus  obsecratus,  ut  qui  jam  miserorum  aeniB- 


I  AoiKiei— Haggard. 

•  £inMn*-Biding  briskly. 

3  The  two  last  renes  are  commoa  to  many  ballads,  and  are 
probably  deriyed  from  some  old  metrical  romance,  since  we  find 
the  idea  occar  in  the  voluminous  history  of  Sir  Trlstrem.  "  Ores 
veitH  qu€  de  la  txmbe  de  TrUtan  yttoU  time  UlU  ronce  verte 


et  fiuiUeute,  qui  ttlloit  par  la  chapelle,  et  descendaU  leba^^ 
la  ranee  tur  la  tumbe  d*rsseult,  et  entroU  dedans,"  This  a»- 
vellous  plant  was  Uiree  times  cut  down,  but,  conUnnes  BosiideB 
de  Pulse,  "  Le  lendemain  estoit  ausH  belle  eomme  elle  awit  cf 
devant  ^,  et  ce  miracle  Oait  tur  Trietran  et  tur  TetaA  e 
tmU  jamais  advenir," 
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**oa8  ex  propria  calamitate  pensare  didicisset,  Id 
^'domuin  intromisit;  ipse  lectum  petit.  At  mulier, 
^^aehacqaidem  benignitate  contenta,  thori  consor- 
^'tiumobDixe  flagitabat,  addens  it  tanti  referre,  ut, 
**Diri  impetrarety  omnino  sibi  moriendum  esset. 
"Qaod  ea  lege,  ne  ipsum  attingeret,  concessam  est. 
*Mdeo  nee  oompiexu  earn  dignatus  rex  avertit  sese. 
*^Goin  aotem  priroa  lace  forte  oculos  ultro  citroqoe 
'*  converteret,  eximiae  formae  virginem  lecto  reoeptam 
'^mimadTertit;  quae  statim  ipsi  placere  coepit :  can- 
^'sani  igitor  tarn  repentinae  mutationis  curiosius  in- 
^  dagaati,  respondit  virgo,  se  unam  e  subterraneorum 
*^ho(mnam  genere  diris  Dovercaiibus  devotam,  tam 
"tetnietexecrabili  specie,  qoali  primo  comparuit, 
*'daniiiatam,  quoad  thori  cojusdam  principis  socia 
**fieret;  multos  reges  hac  de  re  soUicitasse.  Jam, 
"actis  pro  praestito  beneficio  gratiis,  discessum  ma- 
^toraas,  a  rege  formae  ejus  illecebris  capto  compri- 
**mitiir.  Deiude  petit,  si  prolem  ex  hoc  congressu 
*^progigDi  oontigerit,  sequente  hyeme,  eodem  anoi 
^tanpore,  ante  fores  positam  in  aedes  reciperet,  se- 
*^  que  ejus  patrem  profiteri  uon  gravaretar,  secus  non 
**  leve  infortunium  insecaturum  praedixit :  e  quo  prae* 
**cepto  cum  rex  postea  exorbitasset,  nee  prae  foribus 
**jaceatem  infantem  pro  suo  agnoscere  voluisset,  ad 
**eumitenim,  sed  corrugata  fronte,  accessit,  obque 
^^Tiolatam  fidem  acrius  objurgatum  ab  imminente 
^pericalo,  praestiti  olim  beneficii  gratia,  exempturam 
^^iccbatur,  ita  tamen  ut,  tota  ultionis  rabies  in 
''filiamejus  effiisa,  graves  aliquando  levitatis  illius 
"jMEoas  exigeret.  Ex  hac  tam  dissimilium  natura- 
*^nmiGommixtione,  Skulda,  versuti  et  versatilis  ani- 
**  mi  mulier,  nata  fuisse  memoratur;  qnaeutramque 
**natoram  participans  prodigiosorum  operum  ef- 
""fectrix  perhibetur."— flro//)S  Krakii  Hut.  p.  49. 
Hafb.  1715. 


KING  HENRIE. 


ARCIIRT  COPT. 


Let  never  man  a-wooing  wend. 

That  ladieth  ttiingis  thrie ; 
A  rowth  o'  gold,  an  open  heart, 

And  fti'  o'  courtesy. 

And  this  was  seen  o'  Ring  Henrie, 

For  he  lay  burd  alane; 
And  he  has  ta'en  him  to  a  haunted  hunt's  ha'. 

Was  seven  miles  firae  a  toun. 

He's  diased  the  dun  deer  thro'  the  wood. 

And  the  roe  doun  by  the  den, 
Till  the  fattest  buck  in  a'  the  herd 

King  Henrie  he  has  slain. 

He's  ta'en  him  to  his  huntin'  ha', 

For  to  make  burly  clieir; 
When  loud  the  wind  was  heard  to  sound. 

And  an  earthquake  rock'd  the  floor. 


■  And  darkness  cover'd  a'  the  hall. 

Where  they  sat  at  their  meat ; 
The  grey  dogs,  youling,  left  their  food, 

And  crept  to  Henrie's  feet. 

And  louder  houl'd  the  rising  wind, 

And  burst  the  fast'ned  door ; 
And  in  there  came  a  griesly  ghost, 

Stood  stamping  on  the  floor. 

Her  head  touch'd  the  roof-tree  of  the  house ; 

Her  middle  ye  wed  mot  span : 
Each  frighted  huntsman  fled  the  ha', 

And  left  the  Ring  alane. 

Her  teeth  were  a'  like  tether-stakes. 

Her  nose  like  club  or  mell : 
And  I  ken  naething  she  appeared  to  be, 

But  the  fiend  that  wons  in  hell. 

^^  Sum  meat,  sum  meat,  ye  King  Henrie, 

Sum  meat  ye  gie  to  me! " — 
''  And  what  meat's  i'  this  house,  ladye. 

That  ye're  na  wellcum  tee?" — ' 
^^O  ye'se  gae  kill  your  berry-brown  steed. 

And  serve  him  up  to  me." 

O  when  he  kill'd  his  berry-brown  steed. 

Wow  gin  his  heart  was  sair ! 
She  ate  him  a'  up,  skin  and  bane. 

Left  naething  but  hide  and  hair. 

'*  Mair  meat,  mair  meat,  ye  King  Henrie ! 

Mair  meat  ye  gie  to  me!"— 
**^  And  what  meat's  i'  this  house  ladye. 

That  ye're  na  wellcum  tee?" — 
*^  0  ye  do  slay  your  gude  grey  houndes, 

And  bring  them  a'  to  me." — 

O  when  he  slew  his  gude  grey  houndes. 

Wow  but  his  heart  was  sair ! 
She's  ate  them  a'  up,  ane  by  ane. 

Left  naething  but  hide  and  hair. 

'*  Mair  meat,  mair  meat,  ye  King  Henrie! 

Mair  meat  ye  gie  to  me! " — 
'^  And  what  meat's  i'  this  house,  ladye, 

That  I  hae Jeft  to  gie? "— 
"  O  ye  do  fell  your  gay  goss-hawks, 

And  bring  them  a'  to  me."-* 

O  when  he  fell'd  his  gay  goss-hawks, 

Wow  but  his  heart  was  sair! 
She's  ate  them  a'  up,  bane  by  bane, 

Left  naething  but  feathers  bare. 

'*  Some  drink,  some  drink,  ye  King  Henrie ! 

Some  drink  ye  gie  to  me  I  "— 
'^  And  what  drink's  i'  this  house,  ladye. 

That  ye're  na  wellcum  tee  ?  "— 
*'0  ye  sew  up  your  horse's  hide, 

And  bring  in  a  drink  to  me."— 

O  he  has  sew'd  up  the  bluidy  hide, 
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And  put  in  a  pipe  of  wine ; 
She  drank  it  a'  up  at  ae  draught, 
Left  na  a  drap  therein. 

*' A  bed,  a  bed,  ye  Ring  Henrie! 

A  bed  ye  mak  to  me ! " — 
*^  And  what's  the  bed  i'  this  house,  ladye. 

That  ye're  na  wellcum  tee  ? " — 
^'  O  ye  maun  pu'  the  green  heather. 

And  mak  a  bed  to  me.'* — 

O  pu'd  has  he  the  heather  green. 

And  made  to  her  a  bed ; 
And  up  he  has  ta'en  his  gay  mantle. 

And  o'er  it  he  has  spread. 

**  Now  swear,  now  swear,  ye  King  Henrie, 
To  take  me  for  your  bride !  "— 

''  0  God  forbid,"  King  Henrie  said, 
''That  e'er  the  like  betide! 

That  e'er  the  fiend  that  wons  in  hell 
Should  streak  down  by  my  side." — 


When  day  was  come,  and  night  was  gane, 
And  the  sun  shone  through  the  ha', 

The  fairest  ladye  that  e'er  was  seen, 
Lay  atween  him  and  the  wa'. 

*^  0  weel  is  me ! "  King  Henrie  said, 
"  How  lang  will  this  last  wi'  me?" — 

And  out  and  spak  that  ladye  fair, 
*'  E'en  till  the  day  ye  die. 

*'  For  I  was  witch'd  to  a  ghastly  shape. 

All  by  my  stepdame's  skill. 
Till  I  should  meet  wi'  a  courteous  knight. 

Wad  gie  me  a'  my  will." 


ANNAN   WATER. 

MBVn    lEFOEB  PVBLICHBD. 

The  following  verses  are  the  original  words  of  the 
tune  of  "  Allan  Water,''  by  which  name  the  song  is 
mentioned  in  Ramsay's  Tea  Table  Miscellany.  The 
ballad  is  given  from  tradition ;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
bridge,  over  the  Annan,  was  buill  in  consequence  of 
the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  it  narrates.  Two 
verses  are  added  in  this  edition,  from  another  copy 
of  the  ballad,  in  which  the  conclusion  proves  fortu- 
nate. By  the  Galehope-Slack,  is  perhaps  meant  the 
Gate-Slack,  a  pass  in  Annandale.  The  Annan,  and 
the  Frith  of  Solway,  into  which  it  falls,  are  the  fre- 
quent scenes  of  tragical  accidents.  The  Editor  trusts 
he  will  be  pardoned  for  inserting  the  following  aw- 
fully impressive  account  of  such  an  event,  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  by  whose 


correspondence,  while  in  the  coarse  of  prepsring 
these  volumes  for  the  press,  he  has  been  alike  ho- 
noured  and  instructed.  After  stating  that  he  had 
some  recollection  of  the  ballad  which  follows,  ttie 
biographer  of  Burns  proceeds  thus  :—*'  I  onoe  in  mj 
early  days  heard  (for  it  was  night,  and  I  could  not 
see)  a  traveller  drowning ;  not  in  the  Annan  itsdf, 
but  in  the  Frith  of  Solway,  close  by  the  mootfa  of 
that  river.  The  influx  of  the  tide  had  unhorsed  him, 
in  the  night,  as  he  was  passing  the  sands  from  Cuoh 
berland.  The  west  wind  blew  a  tempest,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  expression,  brought  in  the 
water  three  fool  arbrea$t.  The  traveller  got  upon  a 
standing  net,  a  little  way  from  the  shore.  There  be 
lashed  himself  to  the  post,  shouting  for  half  an  boor 
for  assistance — ^till  the  tide  rose  over  his  head  1  b 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  amid  the  pauses  of  the 
hurricane,  his  voice,  heard  at  intervals,  was  esqni- 
sitely  mournful.  No  one  could  go  to  his  assistance 
—-no  one  knew  where  he  was— the  sound  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  spirit  of  the  waters.  But  momiDi; 
rose— the  tide  had  ebbed— and  the  poor  traveller  was 
found  lashed  to  the  pole  of  the  net,  and  bleaching  in 
the  wind." 


ANNAN  WATER. 

"  Annan  water's  wading  deep, 
And  my  love  Annie's  wondrous  bonny ; 

And  I  am  laith  she  suld  weet  her  feet, 
Because  1  love  her  best  of  ony. 

'^  Gar  saddle  me  the  bonny  black. 
Gar  saddle  sune,  and  make  him  ready ; 

For  I  will  down  the  Gatehope-Slack, 
And  all  to  see  my  bonny  ladye."— 

He  has  loupen  on  the  bonny  black. 
He  stirr'd  him  wi'  the  spur  right  sairly ; 

But,  or  he  wan  the  Gatehope-Slack, 
I  think  the  steed  was  wae  and  weary. 

He  has  loupen  on  the  bonny  grey. 
He  rade  the  right  gate  and  the  ready; 

I  trow  he  would  neither  stint  nor  stay. 
For  he  was  seeking  bis  bonny  ladye. 

O  he  has  ridden  o'er  field  and  fell. 

Through  muir  and  moss,  and  mony  a  miie: 
His  spurs  o'  steel  were  sair  to  bide. 

And  frae  her  fore-feet  flew  the  fire. 

"  Now,  bonny  grey,  now  play  your  part! 

Gin  ye  be  the  steed  that  wins  my  deary, 
Wi'  corn  and  hay  ye'se  be  fed  for  aye, 

And  never  spur  sail  make  you  wearie."— 

The  grey  was  a  mare,  and  a  right  good  mare; 

But  when  she  wan  the  Annan  water. 
She  couldna  hae  ridden  a  furlong  mair. 

Had  a  thousand  merks  been  wadded '  at  her. 


^'arfcfetf-^Wagered. 
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*^  0  boatman,  boatman,  pat  off  jour  boat ! 

Pat  off  your  boat  for  gowden  money ! 
I  cross  the  drumly  stream  the  night, 

Or  never  mair  I  see  my  honey."— 

^'01  was  sworn  sae  late  yestreen, 

And  not  by  ae  aith,  but  by  many ; 
And  for  a'  the  gowd  in  fair  Scotland, 

I  dare  na  take  ye  through  to  Annie." — 

The  side  was  stey,  and  the  bottom  deep, 
Frae  bank  to  brae  the  water  pouring ; 

And  the  bonny  grey  mare  did  sweat  for  fear. 
For  she  beard  the  water  kelpy  roaring. 

0  he  has  pouM  aff  his  dapperpy  '  coat, 
The  silver  buttons  glanced  bonny; 

The  waistcoat  bursted  aff  his  breast, 
He  was  sae  full  of  melancholy. 

He  has  ta'en  the  ford  at  that  stream  tail ; 

I  wot  he  swam  both  strong  and  steady, 
But  the  stream  was  broad ,  and  his  strength  did  fail, 

And  he  never  saw  his  bonny  ladye ! 

'*0  wae  betide  the  frush  *  saugh  wand  I 

And  wae  betide  the  bush  of  brier. 
It  brake  into  my  true  love's  hand,  tire.] 

When  his  strength  did  fail,  and  his  limbs  did 

"  And  wae  betide  ye,  Annan  Water, 
This  night  that  ye  are  a  drumlie  ri^er  ! 

For  over  thee  1*11  build  a  bridge, 
That  ye  never  more  true  love  may  sever." — 


THE  €RUEL  SISTER. 

ITiis  ballad  differs  essentially  from  that  which  has 
fcwn  published  in  various  collections,  under  the  title 
of  Binnorie.  It  is  compiled  from  a  copy  in  Mrs. 
Brown's  MSS.,  Intermixed  with  a  beautiful  fragment, 
of  fourteen  verses,  transmitted  to  the  Editor  by 
J-  C.  Walker,  Esq.  the  ingenious  historian  of  the 
Irish  bards.  Mr.  Walker,  at  the  same  time,  favour- 
^  the  Editor  with  the  following  note : — "I  am  in- 
<W>ted  to  my  departed  friend.  Miss  Brook,  for  the 
foregoing  pathetic  fragment.  Her  account  of  it  was 
»  follows  -.—This  song  was  transcribed,  several 
3^fs  ago,  from  the  memory  of  an  old  woman,  who 
^  no  recollection  of  the  concluding  verses :  pro- 
^Wy  the  beginning  may  also  be  lost,  as  it  seems  to 
wmmence  abruptly."  The  first  verse  and  burden  of 
defragment  ran  thus:— 

"O  tbter,  lifter,  reach  tiiy  hand ! 
Hey  bo,  my  NanDy,  O; 
And  you  shall  be  heir  of  all  my  land, 
While  the  swan  swims  bonny,  O.'* 

"Hie  first  part  of  this  chorus  seems  to  be  corrupted 


from  the  common  burden  of  Hey  N<mny,  Nomny,  al- 
luded to  in  the  song,  beginning,  ^^  Sigh  no  more,  la- 
dyes,**  The  chorus,  retained  in  this  edition,  is  the 
most  conomon  and  popular ;  but  Mrs.  Brown's  copy ' 
bears  a  yet  different  burden,  beginning  thus ; — 

**  There  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a  lx>ar, 

Edinborough,  Gdhiborongh; 
There  were  twa  sbters  sat  (n  a  boor, 

Stirling  for  aye  t 
There  were  twa  sisters  sat  in  a  boor. 
There  cam  a  Imight  to  be  their  wooer. 

Bonny  SI.  Johnston  stands  upon  Tay." 

The  ballad,  being  probably  very  popular,  was  the 
subject  of  a  parody,  which  is  to  be  found  in  D'Urfey's 
^' Pills  to  purge  Melancholy." 


THE  CRUEL  SISTER. 

There  were  two  sisters  sat  in  a  hour; 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie;4 
There  came  a  knight  to  be  they  wooer ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  courted  the  eldest  with  glove  and  ring, 
Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
But  he  lo*ed  the  youngest  abune  a'  thing ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  courted  the  eldest  with  broach  and  knife, 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie; 
But  he  lo*ed  the  youngest  abune  his  life ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

The  eldest  she  was  vexed  sair, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
And  sore  envied  her  sister  fair ; 

By  tlie  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

The  eldest  said  to  the  youngest  ane, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
^^  Will  ye  go  and  see  our  fatlier*s  ships  come  in  ?  " — 
By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

She's  ta'en  her  by  the  lily  hand, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie ; 
And  led  her  down  to  the  river  strand ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

The  youngest  stude  upon  a  stane, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie ; 
The  eldest  came  and  pushed  her  in ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

She  took  her  by  the  middle  sma', 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie; 
And  dash'd  her  bonny  back  to  the  jaw ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

''0  sister,  sister,  reach  your  hand, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie; 
And  ye  shall  be  heir  of  half  my  land." — 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 


*<?««1HCap.jHpec? 
J  *>^A-BrltUe ;  wilhoot  cohesion  of  parte. 
I  Mr.  Jamieson  bos  printed  Mrs.  Brown's  copy  verbalimt 


nnder  the  title  oT**  The  Twa  Sisters, 
vol.  i.  p.  tW.— ED.] 
4  [Pronounced  Binnorie.— Bd.] 
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^'0  sister,  Til  not  reach  my  band, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
And  ril  be  beir  of  all  your  land ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

"'  Shame  fa'  the  hand  that  I  should  take, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
It's  twin'd  me,  and  my  world's  make." — 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

"  0  sister,  reach  me  but  your  glove, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
And  sweet  William  shall  be  your  love." — 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

^^Sink  on,  nor  hope  for  hand  or  glove! 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie; 
And  sweet  William  shall  better  be  my  love. 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

*^Tour  cherry  cheeks  and  your  yellow  hair, 
'  Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 

Garr'd  me  gang  maiden  evermair." — 

By  the'bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

Sometimes  she  sunk,  and  sometimes  she  swam, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
Until  she  cam  to  the  miller's  dam ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

"0  father,  father,  draw  your  dam! 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
There's  either  a  mermaid,  or  a  milk-white  swan."— 
By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

The  miller  hasted  and  drew  his  dam, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
And  there  he  found  a  drown'd  woman ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

Ton  could  not  see  her  yellow  hair, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie ; 
For  gowd  and  pearls  that  were  so  rare ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 
You  could  not  see  her  middle  sma', 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie ; 
Her  gowden  girdle  was  sae  bra' ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 
A  famous  harper  passing  by, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie  : 
The  sweet  pale  face  he  chanced  to  spy ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 
•  And  when  be  looked  that  lady  on, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
He  sigb'd  and  made  a  heavy  moan ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  made  a  harp  of  her  breast-bone, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie ; 


*  "  John  Semple,  son  of  Bobert,  Lord  Semple,  (by  Elizabeth 
Carlisle,  a  daughter  of  the  Lord  TorUiorakI,)  was  ancestor  of  the 
Semples  ofBeltrees.  He  was  married  to  Mary,  sister  to  William 
LiYiogstoo,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Qaeen  Mary ;  by 


Whose  sounds  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

The  strings  he  framed  of  her  yellow  hair, 
Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
Whose  notes  made  sad  the  listening  ear; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  brought  it  to  her  father's  hall, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
And  there  was  the  court  assembled  all ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  laid  his  harp  upon  a  stone, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie; 
And  straight  it  began  to  play  alone; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

^'  0  yonder  sits  my  father,  the  king, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
And  yonder  sits  my  mother,  the  queen; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

*^And  yonder  stands  my  brother  Hugh, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie ; 
And  by  him  my  William,  sweet  and  true." — 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

But  the  last  tune  that  the  harp  play'd  then, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie; 
Was — *'  Woe  to  my  sister,  false  Helen! " — 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie 


THE  QUEENS  MARIE. 

HBTXt  ■BPOBB  VVMUSBtn. 

*^  In  the  very  time  of  the  General  Assembly,  there 
comes  to  public  knowledge  a  haynous  murther,  com- 
mitted in  the  court ;  yea,  not  far  from  the  Queen's 
lap ;  for  a  French  woman,  that  served  in  the  Queea^s 
chamber,  had  played  the  whore  with  the  Queen's  own 
apothecary.— The  woman  conceived  and  bare  a  childe, 
whom,  with  common  consent,  the  father  and  motber 
murthered ;  yet  were  the  cries  of  a  new-borne  childe 
hearde,  searche  was  made,  the  childe  and  the  mother 
were  both  apprehended,  and  so  were  the  man  and  the 
woman  condemned  to  be  hanged  in  the  publicke  street 
of  Edinburgh.  The  punishment  was  suitable,  be- 
cause the  crime  was  haynous.  But  yet  was  not  tbe 
court  purged  of  whores  and  whoredoms,  which  was 
the  fountaine  of  such  enormities;  for  it  was  well 
known  that  shame  hasted  marriage  betwixt  John 
Sempill,  called  the  Dancer,  and  Mary  Levingston,' 
sirnamed  the  Lusty.  What  bruit  the  Maries,  ami 
the  rest  of  the  dancers  of  the  court  had,  the  balUit 
of  tlial  age  doe  witnesse,  which  we  for  modestie's 
sake  omit :  but  this  was  the  common  complaint  of 
all  godly  and  wise  men,  that  if  they  thought  such  a 


whom  he  had  Sir  James  Semple  of  Beltrees,  bis  son  and  hetr." 
etc. ;  afterwards  ambassador  to  England,  for  King  James  Tl., 
in  4599.— GiAWFOBD's  History  of  Renfrew,  p.  101. 
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eoQrt  could  long  continue,  and  if  they  looked  for  no 
better  Jife  to  come,  they  would  have  wished  their 
soDoes  and  daughters  rather  to  have  been  brought 
op  with  fiddlers  and  dancers,  and  to  have  been  exer- 
eised  with  flinging  upon  a  floore,  and  in  the  rest  that 
thereof  foilowes,  than  to  have  been  exercised  in  the 
company  of  the  godly,  and  exercised  in  virtue,  which 
in  that  court  was  hated,  and  filthenesse  not  only 
maintained,  but  also  rewarded :  witnesse  the  Abbey 
of  Aberoorne,  the  Barony  of  Auchtermuchtie,  and 
divers  others,  pertaining  to  the  patrimony  of  the 
crown,  given  in  heritage  to  skippers  and  dancers, 
and  dalliers  with  dames.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  regiment  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  these 
were  the  fruits  that  she  brought  forth  of  France. — 
lard!  look  on  our  miseries!  and  deliver  us  from  the 
widudneu  of  this  corrupt  cottr(/"— Knox's  History 
o(ihe  Reformation,  p.  373-4. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  the  following  bal- 
lad, as  narrated  by  the  stern  apostle  of  Presbytery. 
It  will  readily  strike  the  reader,  that  the  tale  has 
suffered  great  alterations,  as  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion; the  French  waiting-woman  being  changed  into 
Marj  Hamilton,'  and  the  Queen's  apothecary  into 
Henry  Darnley.  Tet  this  is  less  surprising,  when 
we  recollect,  that  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  Queen's 
compIaJDts  against  her  ill-fated  husband,  was  his  in- 
fidelity, and  that  even  with  her  personal  attendants. 
I  hare  been  enabled  to  publish  the  following  com- 
plete edition  of  the  ballad,  by  copies  from  various 
fvarters;  that  principally  used  was  communicated  to 
OKi  in  the  most  polite  manner,  by  Mr.  Kirkpatricke 
Sbarpe,  of  Hoddom,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many 
fflnilar  favours.* 


THE  QUEEN'S  MARIE. 

Harie  Hamilton's  to  the  kirk  gane, 
Wi'  ribbons  in  her  hair; 


The  King  thought  mair  o'  Marie  Hamilton, 
Than  ony  that  were  there. 

Marie  Hamilton's  to  the  kirk  gane, 

Wi'  ribbons  on  her  breast; 
The  Ring  thought  mair  o'  Marie  Hamilton, 

Than  he  listen'd  to  the  priest. 

Marie  Hamilton's  to  the  kirk  gane, 

Wi'  gloves  upon  her  hands ; 
The  King  thought  mair  o'  Marie  Hamilton, 

Than  the  Queen  and  a'  her  lands. 

She  hadna  been  about  the  King's  court 

A  month,  but  barely  one. 
Till  she  was  beloved  by  a'  the  King's  court, 

And  the  King  the  only  man. 

She  hadna  been  about  the  King's  court 

A  month,  but  barely  three, 
Till  frae  the  King's  court  Marie  Hamilton, 

Marie  Hamilton  durstna  be. 

The  King  is  to  the  Abbey  gane, 

To  pu'  the  Abbey  tree, 
To  scale  the  babe  frae  Marie's  heart; 

But  the  thing  it  wadna  be.' 

O  she  has  row'd  it  in  her  apron. 

And  set  it  on  the  sea, — 
^'  Gae  sink  ye,  or  swim  ye,  bonny  babe, 

Ye'se  get  nae  mair  o'  me."— 

Word  is  to  the  kitchen  gane, 

And  word  is  to  the  ha', 
And  word  is  to  the  noble  room, 

Amang  the  ladyes  a', 
That  Marie  Hamilton's  brought  to  bed. 

And  the  bonny  babe's  mist  and  awa'. 

Scarcely  bad  she  lain  down  again, 

And  scarcely  fa'en  asleep. 
When  up  then  started  our  gude  Queen,^ 

Justat  her  bed-feet; 


'  Ooe  copy  bean,  '*  Mary  JHUesr  A  very  odd  coincidence  in 
une,  crime,  and  catastrophe,  occurred  at  the  court  of  Czar 
PMer  the  Great  1  i  is  thus  detailed  by  the  obUging  correspondent 
*fco  recommended  ft  to  my  notice :— 

"Vio  Hambleton,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  Empress  Catherine, 
hid  an  amour,  which,  at  different  times,  produced  three  children. 
Ae  bid  ahrays  pleaded  sIclLness,  but  Peter,  being  suspicions,  or- 
^ocd  liit  physician  to  attend  her,  who  soon  made  the  discovery. 
It  iiso  appeared,  that  a  sense  of  shame  had  trinmphed  over  her 
^QBunity,  and  that  the  children  had  been  put  to  death  as  soon  as 
^.  Peter  enquired  it  the  bUier  of  Oiem  was  priry  to  the  mur- 
^;  the  lady  insisted  that  he  was  Innocent;  for  she  had  always 
taf  ed  hbn,  by  pretending  that  they  were  sent  to  nurse.  Justice 
BMr  called  upon  the  Emperor  to  punish  the  offence.  The  lady  was 
Bodi  beloved  by  the  Empress,  who  pleaded  for  her;  the  amour 
>aB  pardonable,  bat  not  the  murder.  Peter  sent  her  to  the  castle, 
ttd  went  himself  to  visit  her;  and  the  fact  being  confessed,  he 
praooonced  her  sentence  with  tears ;  telling  her,  that  his  doty  as 
iprioce,  and  God's  vice-gerent,  called  on  him  for  that  JnsUce 
>Wi  her  crime  bad  rendered  indispensably  necessary ;  and  that 
^  most  therefore  prepare  for  death.  He  attended  her  also 
»  the  scaffold,  where  he  embraced  her  with  the  utmost  ten- 
itnwas,  mixed  with  sorrow ;  and  some  say,  when  Uie  head  was 
track  off,  he  took  it  up  by  the  ear,  whilst  the  lips  were  still  trem- 
ilins,  and  kteed  them;  a  circomstanee  of  an  exlraordlnary  na- 


ture, yet  not  incredible,  considerhig  ttie  pecuUaritles  of  his  cha- 
racter." 

>  [Mr.  KInloch  has  printed  a  north  country  version  of  this  bal- 
lad, differing  considerably  from  that  in  the  text  See  his  Balladt, 
1837,  p.  SSS.   He  also  gives  a  fragment  of  a  third  version,  viz.— 

"  Hy  father  Is  the  Dake  of  Argyle, 

My  moiber's  a  lady  gay ; 
And  1,  myseil,  am  a  dainty  dame. 

And  the  King  desired  me. 

**  He  ihaw*d  me  op,  he  ahaw'd  me  dowBt 
He  stiaw'd  me  to  the  ha' ; 
He  stiaw*d  me  ta  the  low  cellars, 
And  that  was  want  of  a\'* 

Mr.  Motherwell  has  also  given  a  west  ooonlry  version  of  this 
ballad,  under  the  UUe  of  '*Mary  HamUlon,*'  p.  S«6;  and  w» 
shall  have  occasion  to  quote  some  of  its  variations.— Ed.] 

^  [  "  The  Prince's  bed  it  was  see  saft. 

The  apices  they  were  see  One, 
Tliat  oai  oC  It  she  could  not  be 
While  she  was  scarce  fifteen. 

**■  She's  gane  to  the  garden  gay, 
To  pu'  o'  the  savin  tree ; 
But  Tor  a'  that  she  could  say  or  do, 
The  bable  it  would  not  die."* 

MoreeBWEiL,  p.  317.  J 
k  [  '*  Queen  Mary  cam  tripping  down  the  stair,. 
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Saying-— '^ Marie  Hamilton,  where's  your  babe? 
For  I  am  sure  I  heard  it  greet/'— 

*^0  no,  0  no,  my  noble  Queen! 

Think  no  such  thing  to  be; 
'Twas  but  a  stitch  into  my  side. 

And  sair  it  troubles  me."—' 

^'Get  up,  get  up,  Marie  Hamilton : 

Get  up  and  follow  me ; 
For  I  am  going  to  Edinburgh  town, 

A  rich  wedding  for  to  see." — 

O  slowly,  slowly  raise  she  up, 

And  slowly  put  she  on ; 
And  slowly  rode  she  out  the  way, 

Wi'  mony  a  weary  groan. 

The  Queen  was  clad  in  scarlet, 

Her  merry  maids  all  in  green ; 
And  every  town  that  they  cam  to. 

They  took  Marie  for  the  Queen. 

*^  Ride  booty,  booly,  gentlemen, 

Ride  hooly  now  wi*  me  \ 
For  never,  I  am  sure,  a  wearier  burd 

Rade  in  your  cumpanie." — 

But  little  wist  Marie  Hamilton, 

When  she  rade  on  the  brown, 
That  she  was  ga'en  to  Edinburgh  town, 

And  a*  to  be  put  down. 

"  Why  weep  ye  so,  ye  burgess  wives, 

Why  look  ye  so  on  me! 
O,  I  am  going  to  Edinburgh  town, 

A  rich  wedding  for  to  see."— » 

When  she  gaed  up  the  tolbooth  stairs, 

The  corks  frae  her  heels  did  flee ; 
And  lang  or  e'er  she  cam  down  again, 


She  was  oondemn'd  to  die. 

When  she  cam  to  the  Netherbow  port, ' 
She  laughed  loud  laughters  three ; 

But  when  she  cam  to  the  gallows  foot, 
The  tears  blinded  her  ee. 

^^  Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries, 

The  night  she'll  hae  but  three ; 
There  was  Marie  Seaton,  and  Marie  Beaton,4 

And  Marie  Carmichael,  and  die.^ 

*^  0,  often  have  I  dress'd  my  Queeo, 

And  put  gold  upon  her  hair ; 
But  now  I've  gotlen  for  my  reward 

The  gallows  to  be  my  share. 

"  Often  have  I  dress'd  my  Queen, 

And  often  made  her  bed ; 
But  now  I've  gotten  for  my  reward 

The  gallows  tree  to  tread. 

^^  I  charge  ye  all,  ye  mariners. 

When  ye  sail  ower  the  faem, 
Let  neither  my  father  nor  mother  get  wit, 

But  that  I'm  coming  liame. 

'^  I  charge  ye  all,  ye  mariners. 

That  sail  upon  the  sea. 
Let  neither  my  father  nor  mother  get  wit 

This  dog's  death  I'm  to  die. 

^^  For  if  my  father  and  motlier  got  wit. 

And  my  bold  brethren  three, 
0  mickle  wad  be  the  gude  red  blude 

This  day  wad  be  spilt  for  me  I 

^'  O  little  did  my  mother  ken, 

That  day  she  cradled  me, 
The  lands  I  was  to  travel  in. 

Or  the  death  I  was  to  die ! " 


wr  OM  gold  rlnp  In  her  hair: 

'  0  wbere  Is  ibe  litUe  bate,*  she  mjb, 

*  That  I  board  greet  sae  nir  ?*  *" 

'  I*** There U na  babe  wUhia  my  boner, 

And  I  hope  there  ne^er  will  be; 
Bat  It'a  me  wi'  a  aalr  and  alck  colic, 
Aadrm  Just  like  to  dee.' 

•«  Bat  they  looked  op,  tkey  looked  donn, 
Atween  the  bewaten  and  the  wa% 
irt  there  they  got  a  bonny  lad- bairn, 
But  Its  lire  II  was  awa'."* 

KiHLOcn'a  rarstfon.] 
«  [*'  *  What  need  ye  heeh  t  and  how  1  ladlce, 

What  need  ye  how !  for  no? 
Te  nerer  saw  grace  at  a  gracetaM  Ihoe,-* 
Qaeen  Nary  baa  nane  to  glo.* 

** '  6ae  forward,  gae  forward,'  the  Queen  she  aaid, 
*  6M  iorwani,  that  ye  nay  aae; 
For  the  T«ry  same  words  that  ye  hae  aald 
Sail  hang  ye  on  the  gallows  tree.'  ** 

KiRLOcn's  Fers/oK.] 

)  Tbe  NeUierbow  port  wai  Uie  fate  which  divided  the  dly  of 
BcUnbargh  from  Uie«obiirb,  called  the  Canoogate.  It  bad  towers 
and  a  spire,  which  farmed  a  fioe  termination  to  the  view  from  the 
Cross.  The  gate  was  polled  down  in  one  of  those  fits  of  rage  for 
Indiscriminate  destruction,  with  wliich  tlie  magistrates  of  a  cor- 
poration are  sometimes  visited. 

4  [At  Balfour  Hoose,  in  Fifeshire,  there  is  a  ftill-lengtb  portrait 
of  Hary  Beaton.— C.  K.  Saarpb.] 


s  The  Queen's  Maries  were  four  young  ladies  of  the  higk>t 
families  in  Scotland,  who  were  sent  Co  Franoe  in  her  Iraia,  arf 
returned  with  her  to  Scotland.  They  are  mentioned  by  Knoi,  is 
the  quotation  introductory  to  this  ballad.  Keith  gives  m  their 
names,  p.  03.    **The  young  Queen,  Mary,  embarked  al  IMt- 

barton  for  France, »  and  witb.ber  went. •  aA 

fbnr  young  virgins,  ail  of  the  name  of  Mary,  viz.  Uviogsloi,  l■l^ 
ming,  Seatoun,  and  Beatoun.'*  The  Queen's  Maries  are  mcnltaBi 
again  by  the  same  aulhor,  p.  2SSand  SM,  in  Ibe  note.  Mitar 
Mary  Livingslon,  nor  Mary  Fleming,  are  nienttoaed  In  the  hallai; 
nor  are  tbe  Mary  HamUion,  and  Marf  Carmichael,  of  the  bsil4 
mentioned  by  Keith.  But  if  ibis  corps  continoed  to  oowiit  d 
young  virgins,  as  when  originaiiy  raised,  it  conld  hardly  bans^ 
slated  without  occasional  recruito ;  especially  if  we  imst  ow  ^ 
bard,  and  John  Knox.  The  foUowiog  additional  notices  of  be 
Queen's  Maries  occur  in  MoaniTn's  Ti^anslaUom  ofBuckmum*i 
Ejtigranu^  etc 

Page  W.    Pomp  of  tke  Gods  at  the  Marriage  of  Qneen  V0^ 
»lh  Juiy^  4065,  a  Dialogue. 

DusA.-  *'  Great  fiitber,  H aries  *  five  late  aerred  me, 
Were  of  my  qnire  the  glorions  dIgniUe ; 
With  these  dear  flre  the  beaten  I'd  regain. 
The  happiness  of  other  gods  to  stain ; 
At  my  lot  Jnno,  Venns,  were  la  Ira, 
And  stole  away  one."~— - 

r.  ei.   Af0LL0.*>**  Foar  not.  Diana,  I  good  tidings  bring. 
And  unto  yon  glad  oracJes  I  sing ; 


'The 


s  to  be  Included  in  thU  nimiber. 
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THE  BONNY  HYND. 

From  Mr.  Bbio's  MS.,  where  the  following  Note  U  prefixed  to 
«-"  Copied  from  the  moutli  of  a  milkmaid,  1771,  by  W.  L." 

It  was  originally  my  intention  to  have  omitted  this 
ballad,  on  account  of  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the 
jsbject.  Upon  consideration,  however,  it  seemed  a 
fair  sample  of  a  certain  class  of  songs  and  tales,  turn- 
ing upon  incidents  the  most  horrible  and  unnatural, 
with  which  the  vulgar  in  Scotland  are  greatly  de- 
lighted, and  of  which  they  have  current  amongst 
tbem  an  ample  store.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  subjects 
of  composition  in  most  nations,  during  the  early 
period  of  society ;  when  the  feelings,  rude  and  callous, 
can  only  be  affected  by  the  strongest  stimuli,  and 
where  the  mind  does  not,  as  in  a  more  refined  age, 
recoil,  disgusted,  from  the  means  by  which  interest 
has  been  excited.  Hence  incest,  parricide— crimes, 
in  fine,  the  foulest  and  most  enormous,  were  the  early 
themes  of  the  Grecian  muse.  Whether  that  delicacy, 
which  precludes  the  modern  bard  from  the  choice  of 
SDch  impressive  and  dreadful  themes,  be  favourable 
to  the  higher  classes  of  poetic  composition,  may  per- 
haps be  questioned ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  more  important  cause  of  virtue  and  morality  is 
advanced  by  this  exclusion.  The  knowledge,  that 
eDormities  are  not  without  precedent,  may  promote, 
and  even  suggest  them.  Hence,  the  publication  of 
the.Y^to<jfa(e  Register  has  been  prohibited  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  legislature,  having  been  found  to  encou- 
nge  those  very  crimes  of  which  it  recorded  the 
pooishment.  Hence,  too,  the  wise  maxim  of  the  Ro- 
iBans,  Facinora  ostendi  dumpunianiur,  flagilia  aulem 
sbffmdi  debent. 

The  ballad  has  a  high  degree  of  poetical  merit. 


THE  BONNY  HYND. 

COPIBD 

FROU  THE  MOUTH  OF  A  MILS:ifAlD, 

Ilf  1771. 

O  May  she  comes,  and  May  she  goes, 

Down  by  yon  gardens  green ; 
And  there  she  spied  a  gallant  squire, 

As  squire  had  ever  been, 

And  May  she  comes,  and  May  she  goes, 

Down  by  yon  hollin  tree ; 
And  there  she  spied  a  brisk  young  sqdire. 

And  a  brisk  young  squire  was  he. 

'^  Give  me  your  green  manteel,  fair  maid ; 

Give  me  your  maidenhead ! ' 
Gin  ye  winna  give  me  your  green  manteel, 
Give  me  your  maidenhead ! " — 


^'  Perhaps  there  may  be  bairns,  kind  sir ; 

Perhaps  there  may  be  nane ; 
But  if  you  be  a  courtier,  % 

You'll  tell  me  soon  your  name."— 

^*  I  am  nae  courtier,  fair  maid. 

But  new  come  frae  the  sea ; 
I  am  nae  courtier,  fair  maid. 

But  when  I  court  with  thee 

'^  They  call  me  Jack,  when  Tm  abroad ; 

Sometimes  they  call  me  John ; 
But,  when  I'm  in  my  father's  bower, 

Jock  Randal  is  my  name." — 


Jooo  commands  ywr  Maries  to  be  married. 
And,  in  all  state,  to  marriage-bed  be  carried.** 

F.  n  Jdpitbb.-*'  Fire  Maries  tlilne : 

One  Marie  now  remains  of  Delta's  Ore, 
lad  she  at  wedleclt  o'er  stMHrUy  wUI  arrive." 

F.  6i  **  To  Harr  Ftomf ng,  the  King's  Talentyn-'* 
fi.  **  To  Mary  Belon,  Queen  by  lot,  the  day  before  Uie  coronatioo.** 
Sundry  Ttrnt. 

Tbe  Qaeen*8  Maries  are  menciooed  In  many  ballads,  and  the 
ttnie  leemt  to  have  passed  Into  a  general  denoraluaUon  for  female 


^  Mow  bear  a  band,  my  JVar/cs  a% 
And  bosk  me  brave,  and  make  me  flne.** 

OM  MeUed, 

[''Tbe  Lameni  of  the  Queen**  Marie,  eonoeeted  with  lis  Ule, 
kin  10  strong  a  stamp  of  nature,  Uiat  we  cannot  resist  quoting 
^;  liopiog,  at  ihe  same  time,  that  Mr.  Scott  wiU  spare  no  pains  to 
'NOTcr  the  remainder,  if  there  be  any.** 

9T0DDAKT,  EMnburgk  Review,  Jasoary,  If08. 

(Hie  rerlewer  had  then  only  three  stanzas  to  quote,  and  these, 
iB  the  order  they  are  now  glren,  were  sUnsas  83, 18,  19.) 

It  h  evident  thdt  Bams  bad  known  more  of  Ibis  exquisite  old 
Mlad  ifaaa  Mr.  Scott  gave  in  bis  first  edition  of  the  Minstrelsy. 
Ib  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dnnlop,  conyeying  some  information  about 
PiorFaloiiDer's  CiIb,  and  dated  SSIhJanoary,  I7M,  he  Introdnces 
lhefeHeirti«:-. 

"Ultie  does  the  fond  mother  think,  as  she  hangs  delighted 
^tt  the  iweet  little  leech  at  her  bosom,  where  the  poor  fellow 
"tt|  bereafler  wander,  and  what  may  be  his  Tate.    I  remember  a 


stanza  in  an  old  Scottish  ballad,  which,  notwithstanding  its  rude 
simplicity,  speaks  feelingly  to  the  heart— 

*  Uttle  did  my  mof ber  think, 

Tbat  day  sbe  cradled  me. 
What  land  I  was  to  travel  in. 
Or  what  dealb  I  sbould  die.' 

'*Old  Scotch  songs  are,  you  know,  a  favourite  study  and  pur- 
suit of  mine ;  and  now  I  am  on  that  subject,  allow  me  to  give  you 
two  stanzas  of  another  old  simple  ballad,  which,  1  am  sure,  will 
please  you.  The  catastrophe  of  the  piece  is  a  poor  mined  female, 
lamenting  her  fate.   Sbe  concludes  with  the  pathetic  wish— 

*  0  that  my  tatlier  liad  ne'er  on  me  smll'd ; 

0  tbac  my  mother  had  ne'er  to  me  sang ; 
0  that  my  cradle  had  never  been  rock'd ; 
But  tliat  I  had  died  when  I  was  yonug  t 

*  0  tliat  the  grave  It  were  my  bed ; 

My  blankets  were  my  wladlng-^heet; 
The  doi^  and  the  worms  my  bed-fellows  a*; 
And,  0,  sae  soand  as  I  sbonld  sleep  I ' 

'*  I  do  not  remember,  in  all  my  reading,  to  have  met  with  any 
thing  more  truly  the  language  of  misery,  than  the  exclamation  la 
the  last  line.  Misery  is  like  love ;  to  speak  Its  language  truly,  the^ 
author  must  have  felt  it." 

BvBHS,  8vo,  vol.  IL  p.  a8il.~En.] 
'  [  F.  a.  Il'a  not  for  yon  a  weed.- Ed.  ] 

•  [Mr.  Motherwell  gives  the  following  as  the'sUnxa  here  omitted 

by  Herd  i— 

**  He's  ta'en  ber  by  the  mUkwhlte  hand. 
And  saniy  laid  ber  down ; 
And  wlien  he  llfled  her  ap  again. 
He  gee  tier  a  silver  kalm."— Ed.] 
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"  Ye  lee,  ye  lee,  ye  bonny  lad  I 

Sae  loud'^  I  bear  ye  lee ! 
For  Tm  Lord  Randal's  ae  daughter, 

He  has  nae  roair  nor  me/' — 

"  Te  lee,  ye  lee,  ye  bonny  May ! 

Sae  loud's  I  hear  ye  lee  I 
For  I'm  Lord  Randal's  ae  ae  son, 

Just  now  come  o'er  the  sea." — 

She's  putten  her  hand  down  by  her  gare. 

And  out  she's  ta'en  a  knife ; 
And  she  has  put  it  in  her  heart's  bleed, 

And  ta'en  away  her  life.' 

And  he  has  ta'en  up  his  bonny  sister, 

With  the  big  tear  in  his  een; 
And  he  has  buried  his  bonny  sister 

Amang  the  hollins  green. 

And  syne  he's  hied  him  o'er  the  dale, 

His  father  dear  to  see— 
^'Sing,  Oh!  and  Oh!  for  my  bonny  hynd. 

Beneath  yon  hoUin  tree ! " — 

'^  What  needs  you  care  for  your  bonny  hynd  ? 

For  it  you  needna  care ; 
Take  you  the  best,  gie  me  the  warst. 

Since  plenty  is  to  spare." — 

^^  I  carena  for  your  hynds,  my  lord, 

I  carena  for  your  fee ; 
But  Oh!  and  Oh!  for  my  bonny  hynd. 

Beneath  the  hollin  tree ! " — 

"  0  were  ye  at  your  sister's  bower. 

Your  sister  fair  to  see. 
You'll  think  nae  mair  o'  your  bonny  hynd. 

Beneath  the  hollin  tree." — 


O  GIN  MY  LOVE  WERE  YON  RED  ROSE. 

FROH  MB.  HBBD*8  MS. 

O  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose, 
That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa% 
And  I  mysell  a  drap  of  dew, 
Down  on  that  red  rose  I  would  fa'. 
'0  my  love's  bonny,  bonny,  bonny; 
My  love's  bonny,  and  fair  to  see ; 
Whene'er  I  look  on  her  weel-far'd  face, 
She  looks  and  smiles  again  to  me. 

O  gin  my  love  were  a  pickle  of  wheat. 

And  growing  upon  yon  lily  lee, 
And  I  mysell  a  bonny  wee  bird, 

Awa'  wi'  that  pickle  o'  wheat  I  wad  flee. 
0  my  love's  bonny,  etc. 


0  gin  my  love  were  a  coffer  o*  gowd. 
And  I  the  keeper  of  the  key, 

1  wad  open  the  kist  whene'er  I  list. 
And  in  that  coffer  I  wad  be. 

0  my  love's  bonny,  etc.* 


0  TELL  ME  HOW  TO  WOO  THEE. 

The  following  verses  are  taken  down  from  recita- 
tion, and  are  averred  to  be  of  the  age  of  Chamlss  L 
They  have,  indeed,  mtich  of  the  romantic  expresaoa 
of  passion  common  to  the  poets  of  that  period, 
whose  lays  still  reflected  the  setting  beams  of  du* 
valry;  but,  since  their  publication  in  the  first  edition 
of  this  work,  the  Editor  has  been  assured  that  tfacy 
were  composed  by  the  late  Mr.  Graham  of  Gart- 
more.*  

If  doughty  deeds  my  ladye  please. 

Right  soon  I'll  mount  my  steed; 
And  strong  his  arm,  and  fast  his  seat, 

That  bears  frae  me  the  meed. 
I'll  wear  thy  colours  in  my  cap. 

Thy  picture  in  my  heart; 
And  he  that  bends  not  to  thine  eye 
Shall  rue  it  to  his  smart. 
Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love; 

O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 
For  thy  dear  sake,  nae  care  I'll  take, 
Tho'  ne'er  another  trow  me. 

If  gay  attire  delight  thine  eye, 

I'll  dight  me  in  array ; 
I'll  tend  thy  chamber  door  all  night, 

And  squire  thee  all  the  day. 
If  sweetest  sounds  can  win  thy  ear. 
These  sounds  I'll  strive  to  catch; 
Thy  voice  I'll  steal  to  woo  thysell. 
That  voice  that  nane  can  match. 
Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love  ; 

O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee! 
For  thy  dear  sake,  nae  care  I'll  take, 
Tho'  ne'er  another  trow  me. 

But  if  fond  love  thy  heart  can  gain, 

I  never  broke  a  vow ; 
Nae  maiden  lays  her  skaith  to  me, 

I  never  loved  but  you. 
For  you  alone  I  ride  the  ring. 

For  you  I  wear  the  blue; 
For  you  alone  I  strive  to  sing, 
0  tell  me  how  to  wool 
O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love; 

O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 
For  thy  dear  sake,  nae  care  I'll  take, 
Tho'  ne'er  another  trow  me. 


'  C  V.  I.  **  Sbe's  MMk*d  It  In  ber  red  heart's  Mood, 

And  twined  heraeir  of  life.**- MoraBt will.] 

>  [  For  Uie  originals  of  all  these  lover's  wishes,  see  Ibe  Greek 
AnUiology,  pastim,  or  the  English  translations  of  Bland  and 
MeriTale,  %  vols.  fSmo,  1855.— Ed.] 


3  [When  these  verses  were  iaclnded  In  Uie  first  edition  of  the 
Minstrelsy,  Sir  W.  Scott  told  me  he  believed  them  to  havebe9 
the  composition  of  a  nobler  Grahame^the  great  Mnqais  of 
Montrose.— En.] 
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THE  SOUTERS  OF  SELKUIK. 

Hu's  little  lyric  piece>  inrith  those  which  immediately 
oilow  in  the  collection,  relates  to  the  fatal  battle  of 
Sodden,  in  which  the  flower  in  the  Scottish  nobility 
dl  around  tlieir  sovereign,  James  IV. 

The  ancient  and  received  tradition  of  the  burgh  of 
idkirk  affirms,  that  the  citizens  of  that  town  distin- 
ipished  themselves  by  their  gallantry  on  that  disas- 
loas  occasion.  Eighty  in  number,  and  headed  by 
heir  town-clerk,  they  joined  their  monarch  on  his 
■trance  into  England.  James,  pleased  with  the  ap- 
icarance  of  this  gallant  troop,  knighted  their  leader, 
n^illiam  Brydone,  upon  the  field  of  battle,  from 
ifaichfew  of  the  men  of  Selkirk  were  destined  to 
ttarn.  Tliey  distinguished  themselves  in  the  con- 
liet,  and  were  almost  all  slain.  The  few  survi- 
vors, on  their  return  home,  found,  by  the  side  of 
Lady-Wood  Edge,  the  corpse  of  a  female,  wife  to 
Mie  of  their  fallen  comrades,  with  a  child  sucking  at 
Kr  breast.  In  memory  of  this  latter  event,  conti- 
ines  the  tradition,  the  present  arms  of  the  burgh 
Ntr  a  female,  holding  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  seated 
A  a  sarcophagus,  decorated  with  the  Scottish  licm; 
I  the  background  a  wood. 

A  learned  antiquary, '  whose  judgment  and  ac- 
Bir^cy  claim  respect,  has  made  some  observations 
ipon  the  probability  of  this  tradition,  which  the 
Editor  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting,  as  an  intro- 
hetion  to  what  he  has  to  offer  upon  the  same  sub- 
net. And  if  he  shall  have  the  misfortune  to  differ 
h)m  the  learned  gentleman,  he  will  at  least  lay  can- 
Uly  before  the  public  the  grounds  of  his  opinion. 

*^Tbat  the  souters  of  Selkirk  should,  in  1548, 
ttKNint  to  fourscore  fighting  men,  is  a  circumstance 
itterly  incredible.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 
A  the  shoemakers  in  Scotland  could  have  produced 
ipchan  army,  at  a  period  when  shoes  must  have 
^  still  less  worn  than  they  are  at  present.  Dr. 
fohnson,  indeed,  was  told  at  Aberdeen,  that  the 
icople  learned  the  art  of  making  shoes  from  Groro- 
niirs  soldiers.— -^  The  numbers,'  he  adds,  ^  that  go 
Mirefoot,  are  still  sufficient  to  show  that  shoes  may 
^spared ;  they  are  not  yet  considered  as  necessaries 
If  life;  for  tail  boys,  not  otherwise  meanly  dressed, 
m  without  them  in  the  streets;  and,  in  the  islands, 
ksons  of  gentlemen  pass  several  of  their  first  years 
vith  naked  feet.' — {Journey  to  the  Western  Islands, 
P'&^.)  Away,  then,  with  the  fable  of  the  Souters 
if  Selkirk!  Mr.  Tytler,  though  he  mentioiis  it  as 
IIk  subject  of  a  song,  or  ballad,  *  does  not  remember 
^cr  to  have  seen  the  original  genuine  words,'—- as 
IS  obligingly  acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor. 
Kr.  Robertson,  however,  who  gives  the  Statistical 
Account  of  the  Parish  of  Selkirk,  seems  to  know 
something  more  of  the  matter. — 'Some,'  says  he, 
^lure  very  falsely  attributed  to  this  event  (the  battle 
^Plowden,)  that  song. 


*  Up  wi'  Uie  soaten  of  Selkirk, 
A&d  down  wiUi  the  Earl  of  Home. 

'^' There  was  no  Earl  of  Home,'  he  adds,  *at  that 
time,  nor  was  this  song  composed  till  long  after.  It 
arose  from  a  bet  betwixt  the  Philiphaugh  and  Home 
families ;  the  souters  (or  shoemakers)  of  Selkirk, 
against  the  men  of  Home,  at  a  match  of  football,  in 
which  the  souters  of  Selkirk  completely  gained,  and 
afterwards  perpetuated  their  victory  in  that  song.' 
This  is  decisive;  and  so  much  for  Scottish  tradition." 
•—Note  to  HiHorical  Essay  on  Scottish  Song,  prefixed 
to  Scottish  S(mgs,  in  2  vols.  1794. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  passage  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  Statistical  Account,  above  quoted,  does 
not  relate  to  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition,  but  to 
the  origin  of  the  song,  which  is  obviously  a  separate 
and  distinct  question.  The  entire  passage  in  the 
Statistical  Account  (of  which  a  part  only  is  quoted 
in  the  essay)  runs  thus  :— 

'^  Here,  too,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Selkirk, 
who  breathed  the  manly  spirit  of  real  freedom,  justly 
merit  particular  attention.  Of  one  hundred  citizens, 
who  followed  the  fortunes  of  James  IV.  on  the  plains 
of  Flowden,  a  few  returned,  loaded  with  the  spoils 
taken  from  the  enemy.  Some  of  these  trophies  still 
survive  the  rust  of  time,  and  the  effects  of  negli- 
gence. The  desperate  valour  of  the  citizens  of  Sel* 
kirk,  which,  on  that  fatal  day,  was  eminently  con- 
spicuous to  both  armies,  produced  very  opposite 
effects.  The  implacable  resentment  of  the  English 
reduced  their  defenceless  town  to  ashes ;  while  their 
grateful  sovereign  (James  V.)  showed  his  sense  of 
their  valour,  by  a  grant  of  an  extensive  portion  of  the 
forest,  the  trees  for  building  their  houses,  and  the 
property  as  the  reward  of  their  heroism." — ^A  note  is 
added  by  Mr.  Robertson. — ^*  A  standard,  the  appea- 
rance of  which  bespeaks  its  antiquity,  is  still  carried 
annually  (on  the  day  of  riding  their  common)  by  the 
corporation  of  weavers,  by  a  member  of  which  it 
was  taken  from  the  English  in  the  field  of  Flowden. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  sword  of  William  Brydone, 
the  town-clerk,  who  led  the  citizens  to  the  battle, 
(and  who  is  said  to  have  been  knighted  for  his  valour,) 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  John  Brydone,  a  citizen  of 
Selkirk,  his  lineal  descendant."-— An  additional  note 
contains  the  passage  quoted  in  the  Essay  on  Scottish 
Song. 

If  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Robertson  is  to  be  received 
as  decisive  of  the  question,  the  learned  author  of  the 
essay  will  surely  admit,  upon  re-perusal,  that  the 
passage  in  the  Statistical  Account  contains  the  most 
positive  and  unequivocal  declaration  of  his  belief  in 
the  tradition. 

Neither  does  the  story  itself,  upon  close  examina- 
tion, contain  any  thing  inconsistent  with  probability. 
The  towns  upon  the  Border,  and  especially  Selkirk 
and  Jedburgh,  were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  citizens, 
who,  from  the  necessity  of  their  situation,  and  from 


[  The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Ritson.] 
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the  nature  of  their  possessions^  (held  by  burgage  te- 
nure,) were  inured  to  the  use  of  arms.  Selkirk  was 
a  county  town,  and  a  royal  burgh ;  and  when  the  ar- 
ray of  the  kingdom,  amounting  to  no  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  warriors,  was  marshalled  by  the 
royal  command,  eighty  men  seems  no  unreasonable 
proportion  from  a  place  of  consequence,  lying  so  very 
near  the  scene  of  action. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  literally,  that 
the  men  of  Selkirk  were  all  Hmiers.  This  appella* 
tton  was  obviously  bestowed  on  them,  because  it  was 
the  trade  most  generally  practised  in  the  town,  and 
therefore  passed  into  a  general  epithet.  Even  the 
existence  of  such  a  craft,  however,  is  accounted  im- 
probable by  the  learned  essayist,  who  seems  hardly 
to  allow,  that  the  Scottish  nation  was,  at  that  period, 
acquainted  with  the  art  '^  of  accommodating  their 
feet  with  shoes.'*  And  here  he  attacks  us  with  our 
own  weapons,  and  wields  the  tradition  of  Aberdeen 
against  that  of  Selkirk.  We  shall  not  stop  to  en- 
quire, in  what  respect  Gromweirs  regiment  of  mis- 
sionary cobblers  deserves,  in  point  of  probability,  to 
take  precedence  of  the  souters  of  Selkirk.  But,  al- 
lowing that  all  the  shoemakers  in  England,  with 
PraiBe-lhe-Lord  Barebanes  at  their  head,  had  gene- 
rously combined  to  instruct  the  men  of  Aberdeen  in 
the  arts  of  psalmody  and  cobbling,  it  by  no  means 
bears  upon  the  present  question.  If  instruction  was 
at  all  necessary,  it  must  have  been  in  teaching  the 
natives  how  to  make  shoes,  properly  so  called,  in  op- 
position to  brogues:  For  there  were  cordiners  in 
Aberdeen  long  before  Cromwell's  visit,  and  several 
fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  as  appears 
from  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles  in  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  140.  Now,  the  **  single-soled  shoon," made 
by  the  souters  of  Selkirk,  were  a  sort  of  brogues, 
with  a  single  thin  sole ;  the  purchaser  himself  per- 
forming the  farther  operation  of  sewing  on  another 
of  thidi  leather.  The  rude  and  imperfect  state  of 
this  manufacture  sufficiently  evinces  the  antiquity  of 
the  craft.  Thus,  the  profession  of  the  citizens  of 
Selkirk,  instead  of  invalidating,  confirms  the  tradi- 
tional account  of  their  valour. 

The  total  devastation  of  this  unfortunate  burgh, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  is  ascertained  by 
the  charters  under  which  the  corporation  hold  their 
privileges.  The  first  of  these  is  granted  by  James  V., 
and  is  dated  4th  March,  1535-6.  The  narrative  or 
inductive  clause  of  the  deed,  is  in  these  words : 
**  Sciatis  quia  nos  considerantes  et  intelligentes  quod 
"  Carte  Evidencie  et  litere  veteris  fundacionis  et  in- 
*^  feofamenti  burgi  nostri  de  Selkirk  et  libertatum 
**  ejusdem  burgensibus  et  communitati  ipsius  per 
*^  nobtlissimos  progenitores  nostros  quorum  anima- 


*'  bus  propicietur  Deus  dat.  et  eoneess.  per  goem-  ! 
^*  rum  assultus  pestem  combustionem  et  alias  pn 
"  majore  parte  vastantur  et  distruuntur  nnde  mer- 
**  cantiarum  usus  inter  ipsos  burgenses  oessafitii 
'^  eorum  magnam  lesionem  ac  reipublice  et  libertatii 
^^  Burgi  nostri  antedict.  destruccioiiem  et  prcjni- 
*'  cium  ac  ingens  nobis  dampnum  penes  nostra 
^  Gustumas  et  firmas  burgales  ab  eodem  nobis  dcU. 
^^  si  subitum  in  eisdem  remedium  minime  habitai 
^'  fuerit— NOS  igitur  pietate  et  justida  moti  ac  pn 
*'  policia  et  edificiis  infra  r^num  nostrum  haboi 
*^  de  novo  infeodamus,"  etc.  The  charter  proceedi, 
in  common  form,  to  erect  anew  the  town  of  Sdkiifc 
into  a  royal  burgh,  with  all  the  privileges  anneiedti 
such  corporations.  This  mark  of  royal  faroar  wii 
confirmed  by  a  second  charter,  executed  by  the  sani 
monarch,  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  majority, 
and  dated  April  8, 1538.  This  deed  of  confirmation 
first  narrates  the  charter,  which  has  been  already 
quoted,  and  then  proceeds  to  mention  other  grants, 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  the  burgb,  dnriaj 
the  minority  of  James  V.,  and  which  are  thus  a- 
pressed  :  *'  We  for  the  gude  trew  and  thankfal » 
vice  done  and  to  be  done  to  ws  be  owre  lovittistk 
baillies  burgesses  and  communite  of  our  burgb  d 
Selkirk  and  for  certain  otheris  reasonable  caasis  aid 
considerationis  moving  ws  be  the  tennor  hereof  gnn- 
tis  and  gevis  license  to  tbame  and  thair  saocessofS 
to  ryfe  out  breke  and  teil  yeirlie  ane  thousand'  acres 
of  their  common  landis  of  our  said  burgh  in  vtat 
part  thairof  thea  pleas  for  polecy  strengthing  aal 
bigging  of  the  samyn  for  the  wele  of  ws  aod  d 
lieges  repair  and  thairto  and  defence  againis  owreaotf 
innemyis  of  logland  and  other  wayis  and  will  aai 
grantis  that  thai  sail  nocht  be  callit  aecusit  nor  in- 
cur ony  danger  or  jskaith  thairthrow  in  thair  po^ 
sonis  landis  nor  gudes  in  ony  wise  in  time  comns 
NocHTWiTHSTANDme  ouy  owrc  actis  or  statatii 
maid  or  to  be  maid  in  the  contrar  in  ony  panysoon- 
tenit  tharein  anent  the  quhilkis  we  dispens  vitk 
thame  be  thir  owre  letters  with  power  to  them  la 
occupy  the  saidis  landis  with  thare  awne  gudis  or  la 
set  theme  to  tenentis  as  thai  sail  think  inaist  eIp^ 
dient  for  the  wele  of  our  said  burgh  with  frei  isete 
and  entri  and  with  all  and  sindry  utheris  eoaaaoA' 
teis  freedomes  asiamentis  and  richtais  perteaolis 
whatsumever  pertenyng  or  that  rychtuisly  may  pe^ 
tene  thairto  perpetually  in  tyme  cuming  frelie  qoicllia 
wele  and  in  peace  but  ony  revocatioun  or  aganeeatt- 
ing  whatsumever  Gevin  under  owre  signet  aod  sub- 
scrivit  with  owre  hand  at  Striveling  the  twenty  dif 
of  Junii  The  yere  of  God  ane  thousand  6yt  bon- 
dreth  and  thretty  six  yeris  and  of  our  regne  the 
twenty  thre  year."    Here  follows  another  gnat: 


<  It  U  probable  Uiat  Mr.  Eobertsoo  bad  not  aeea  this  deed, 
when  be  wrote  bto  Statistical  AcoouDt  of  Uie  Parish  of  Selkirk ;  for 
it  appears,  that,  instead  of  a  grant  of  lands,  the  privilege  granted 
to  the  community  was  a  right  of  tilling  one  thousand  acres  of 
those  which  already  belonged  to  the  bnrgh.  Hence  it  follows, 
that,  previous  to  the  field  of  Flodden,  the  town  most  have  been 


possessed  of  a  spacioos  domain,  to  which  a  thousand  acres  in  i* 
lage  might  bear  a  due  proportion.  This  circumstance  asoefta* 
the  antiquity  and  power  of  the  burgh ;  for,  had  this  large  inetrf 
land  been  granted  during  the  minority  of  4am«  v.,  the  dotfiiflm 
to  be  effectual,  must  have  been  included  in  the  charten  of  ci** 
firmaUoti. 
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<We  UiiBBBSTANDnvo  that  owre  burgh  of  Selkirk 
nd  inhabitants  thairofcoNTiNUALiE  sen  the  Field 
)f  Flodounb  has  been  oppressiit  heriit  and  owre 
tinin  be  tlieves  and  traitors  wbairthrow  the  haunt 
)f  merchandice  has  cessit  amangis  thame  of  lang- 
yme  bygane  and  thai  heriit  thairthrow  and  we  de- 
iraudit  of  owre  custumis  and  dewites — Thaibfob 
tod  for  divers  utheris  resonable  causis  and  conside- 
itiones  moving  us  be  the  tenor  heirof  of  our  kinglie 
lowerfre  motive  and  autoritie  ryall  grantis  and  givis 
0  thame  and  thair  successors  ane  fair  day  begynand 
It  the  feist  of  the  Conception  of  owre  Lady  next  to 
sun  aftere  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  and  be  the  oc- 
taris  of  the  sammyn  perpetualy  in  time  cuming  To 
kositand  exercit  be  thame  als  frelie  in  time  cuming 
K  ooy  uther  fair  is  usit  or  exercit  be  ony  otheris 
iwre  burrowis  witliin  owre  realnie  payand  yeirlie 
nstumis  and  doweities  aucht  and  wont  as  effeiris 
belie  quietlie  wele  and  in  pece  but  ony  revocation 
obstakiil  impediment  or  agane  calling  whatsumever 
Sobserivet  with  owre  hand  and  gevin  under  owre 
Signet  at  Kibkaldy  the  secund  day  of  September 
Ihe  yere  of  God  ane  thousand  five  hundreth  and 
llirety  sex  yeris  and  of  owre  regne  the  twenty  three 
ynr.*'  The  charter  of  confirmation,  in  which  all 
these  deeds  and  letters  of  donation  are  engrossed, 
proceeds  to  ratify  and  confirm  them  in  the  most 
impie  manner.  The  testing  clause,  as  it  is  termed 
in  lav  language,  is  in  these  words:  ^^  In  cujus  rei 
*^  Testimonium  huic  presente  carte  nostre  confirma- 
^  tionis  magnum  sigillum  nostrum  apponi  precepi- 
**mus  Testibus  Reverendissimo  reverendisque  in 
'^ChristoPatribus  Gawino  Archiepiscopo  Glasguen. 
^  Cancellario  nostro ;  Georgio  Episcopo  Dunkelden. 
**  Henrico  Episcopo  Gandide  Case  nostreque  Capelle 
*^RgieStrivilengen.  decano;  dilectis  nostris  consan- 
**guioeis  Jaoobo  Moravie  Comite,  etc.  Archibaldo 
••Comite  de  Ergile  Domino  Campbell  et  Lome  Ma- 
"  gistro  Hospicii  nostri,  Hugone  Comite  de  Eglinton 
"Domino  Montgomery,  Maicolmo  Domino Flemyng 
^magno  Camerario  nostro,  Venerabilibus  in  Christo 
^Patribus  Patricio  Priore  Ecclesie  Metropolitane 
''Saactiandree,  Alexandro  Abbate  Monasterii  nostri 
de  Cambuskynneth — dilectis  familiaribus  nostris 
'^Thomae  Erskinde  Brechin,  Secretario  nostro  Ja- 
eobo  Colvilte  de  Estwemis  compotorum  nostrorum 
rotulatore  et  nostre  cancellarie  directore,  militihus, 
^et  Magistro  Jacobo  Foulis  de  Colintoun  nostrorum 
"rotDlorum  Registri  et  Concilii  clerico— apud  Ediu- 
*  burgh  octavo  die  mensis  Aprilis  Anno  Domini  mil- 
^iesimo  quingentesimo  trigesimo  octavo  et  regni 
"nostri  vicesimo  quinto." 

f>om  these  extracts,  which  are  accurately  copied 
^  the  original  cliarters/  it  may  be  safely  con- 
ned, 1st,  that  Selkirk  was  a  place  of  importance 
wore  it  was  ruined  by  the  English;  and,  2d,  "that 
"*  voice  of  merchants  had  ceased  in  her  streets," 


in  consequence  of  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden.  But 
further,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer,  that  so  many 
marks  of  royal  favour,  granted  within  so  short  a 
time  of  each  other,  evince  the  gratitude,  as  well  as 
the  compassion,  of  the  monarch,  and  were  intended 
to  reward  the  valour,  as  well  as  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress, of  the  men  of  Selkirk.  Thus  every  circum- 
stance of  the  written  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
tallies  with  the  oral  tradition  of  the  inhabitants; 
and,  therefore,  though  the  latter  may  be  exaggerated, 
it  surely  cannot  be  dismissed  as  entirely  void  of  foun- 
dation. That  William  Brydone  actually  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  is  ascertained  by  many  of 
the  deeds,  in  which  his  name  appears  as  a  notary- 
public.  John  Brydone,  lineal  descendant  of  the  gal- 
lant town-clerk,  is  still  alive,  and  possessed  of  the 
relics  mentioned  by  Mr.  Robertson.  The  old  man, 
though  in  an  inferior  station  of  life,  receives  consi- 
derable attention  from  his  fellow-citizens,  and  claims 
no  small  merit  to  himself  on  account  of  his  brave 
ancestor.' 

Thus  far  concerning  the  tradition  of  the  exploits 
of  the  men  of  Selkirk,  at  Flodden  field.  Whether 
the  following  verses  do,  or  do  not,  bear  any  allusion 
to  that  event,  is  a  separate  and  less  interesting  ques- 
tion. The  opinion  of  Mr.  Robertson,  referring  them 
to  a  different  origin,  has  been  already  mentioned  ; 
but  his  authority,  though  highly  respectable,  is  not 
absolutely  decisive  of  the  question. 

The  late  Mr.  Plummer,^  sheriff-depute  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Selkirk,  a  faithful  and  accurate  antiquary,  en- 
tertained a  very  opposite  opinion.  He  has  thus 
expressed  himself  upon  the  subject,  in  the  course  of 
his  literary  correspondence  with  Mr.  Herd : — 

^^  Of  the  Souters  of  Selkirk,  I  never  heard  any 
words  but  the  following  verse : 

*  up  with  the  Sonten  of  Selkirk, 
And  down  wi*  the  Karl  of  Home ; 

And  up  wi*  a'  the  bra*  lads 
That  sew  Uie  single-soled  shoon.' 

"  It  is  evident  that  these  words  cannot  be  so  an- 
cient as  to  come  near  the  time  when  the  battle  was 
fought  'y  as  Lord  Home  was  not  created  an  Earl  till 
near  a  century  after  that  period. 

"  Our  clergyman,  in  the  *  Statistical  Account, ' 
vol.  ii.  p.  48,  note,  says,  that  these  words  were  com- 
posed upon  a  match  at  foot-ball,  between  the  Philip- 
haugh  and  Home  families.  I  was  fiye  years  at  school 
at  Selkirk,  have  lived  all  my  days  within  two  miles 
of  that  town,  and  never  once  heard  a  tradition  of 
tills  imaginary  contest  till  I  saw  it  in  print. 

^^  Although  the  words  are  not  very  ancient,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  they  allude  to  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  and  to  the  different  behaviour  of 
the  souters,  and  Lord  Home,  upon  that  occasion. 


' The  diarten are  preserved  in  ihe  records  of  Uie  bargh.  I      3  [  Andrtw  Plnnuner,  Esq.,  of  SaodeiUnd  Hall,  Selkirkshire. 

™i»  person  is  lately  dead,  but  his  son  is  in  possession  of  (he     -Ed.1 
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At  election  dinners,  etc.,  "when  the  Selkirk  folks 
begin  to  get  fou"  (merry),  they  always  call  for  music, 
and  for  that  tune  in  particular.'  At  such  times  I 
never  heard  a  souter  hint  at  the  foot-ball,  but  many 
times  speak  of  the  battle  of  Flodden.'*— !>(<«•  from 
Mr,  Plummer  to  Mr.  Herd,  iZlh  January,  1793. 

The  Editor  has  taken  every  opportunity,  which  his 
situation  ■  has  afforded  him,  to  obtain  information 
on  this  point,  and  has  been  enabled  to  recover  two 
additional  verses  of  the  song. 

The  yellow  and  green,  mentioned  in  the  second 
verse,  are  the  liveries  of  the  house  of  Home.  When 
the  Lord  Home  came  to  attend  the  governor,  Alba- 
ny, his  attendants  were  arrayed  in  Kendal-green.— 

GODSCBOFT. 


THE  SOUTERS  OF  SELKIRK. 

Up  wi'  the  Souters  of  Selkirk, 
And  down  wi'  the  Earl  of  Home; 

And  up  wi*  a'  the  braw  lads, 
That  sew  the  single-soled  shoon. 

Fye  upon  yellow  and  yellow. 
And  fye  upon  yellow  and  green, 

But  up  wi'  the  true  blue  and  scarlet. 
And  up  wi'  the  single-soled  sheen. 

Up  wi*  the  Souters  o'  Selkirk, 
For  they  are  baith  trusty  and  leal ; 

And  up  wi'  the  Men  o'  the  Forest,* 
And  down  wi'  the  Merse^  to  the  deil.  ^ 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FORKT 

PABT  FIRST. 

The  following  well-known  and  beautiful  stanza 
were  composed,  many  years  ago,  by  a  lady  of  fanuh 
in  Roxburghshire.  The  manner  of  the  ancient  b/b- 
strels  is  so  happily  imitated,  that  it  required  thcm^ 
positive  evidence  to  convince  the  Editor  that  Ae  soit 
was  of  modern  date.  Such  evidence,  however,  \i 
has  been  able  to  procure;  having  been  fiavonrei, 
through  the  kind  intervention  of  Dr.  Somerville  (wdl 
known  to  the  literary  world,  as  the  historian  otKki 
William,  etc.),  with  the  following  authentic  copy  (i 
the  Flowers  of  the  Forest. 

From  the  same  respectable  authority,  tiic  Edita 
is  enabled  to  state,  that  the  tune  of  the  baUad  fe  m- 
cient,  as  well  as  the  two  following  lines  of  the  fir?. 
stanza : — 

r? e  heard  them  lilting  at  the  ewea  miliaBS, 


The  flowers  of  ibe  forest  are  a'  wedc  away. 

Some  years  after  the  song  was  oonoposed,  a  fadj, 
who  is  now  dead,  repeated  to  the  author  another  iis- 
perfect  line  of  the  original  ballad,  which  presoits  s 
simple  and  affecting  image  to  the  mind  ; — 

''I  dde  single  on  my  saddle, 

For  the  flowers  of  Ihe  forest  arc  a*  wedc  away." 

The  first  of  these  trifling  fragments,  joined  to  tbs 
remembrance  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  (in  the 
calamities  accompanying  which  the  inhabitants  of  £1' 


<  A  tingDlar  cusfom  is  obsenred  at  conferring  the  freedom  of 
the  burgh.  Four  or  five  bristles,  such  as  arc  used  by  shoemakers, 
are  attached  to  Ihe  seal  of  the  burgess  Ucltet.  These  the  new- 
made  burgess  must  dip  in  his  wine,  and  pass  through  his  moulh, 
lo  tolcen  of  respect  for  the  souters  of  SelliirlL  This  ceremony  b 
GO  no  account  dispensed  with. 

•  That  the  Editor  succeeded  Mr.  Plummer  in  his  office  of  sheriff- 
depute,  and  has  himself  Oie  honour  to  be  a  souter  of  Selkirli,  may 
perhaps  form  the  best  apology  for  the  length  of  this  dissertaUon. 

3  Selklrlishire,  otherwise  called  Ettrick  Forest. 

4  Berwickshire,  otherwise  called  the  Uerse. 

s  Ik  la  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  a  formal  refutation  of  the 
popular  calumny,  which  taxed  Lord  Home  with  belog  the  mur- 
derer of  his  sovereign,  and  the  cause  of  the  defeat  at  Flodden. 
So  far  from  eihibiting  any  marks  of  cowardice  or  disaffeclion,  the 
dlTislon  headed  by  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  was  the  only  part 
of  the  Scottish  army  which  was  conducted  with  common  pru- 
dence on  that  fatal  day.  This  body  formed  the  Taoguard,  and 
entirely  routed  the  division  of  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  to  which  they 
were  opposed ;  but  tlie  reserve  of  the  English  cavalry  rendered  it 
impossible  for  Home,  notwithstanding -his  success,  to  come  lo  the 
aid  of  the  king,  who  was  irretrievably  ruined  by  his  own  impe- 
tuosity of  temper.— PinitBTOii '8  aiitory,  vol.  It.  p.  105.  The 
escape  of  James  from  the  field  of  l)attle  has  long  been  deservedly 
ranked  with  that  of  King  Seliastian,  and  similar  ipeciosa  mira- 
eula  with  which  the  vulgar  have  been  amused  in  all  ages.  In- 
deed, the  Scottish  nation  were  so  very  unwilling  to  admit  any 

**  Agaiost  the  proad  ScoUe*s  clattering. 
That  never  wyll  leave  their  traitl|log ; 
Wan  they  the  Qeld  and  lost  theyr  king? 
They  mar  well  say,  Qe  on  that  winning! 

"  Lo  those  fond  aottes  and  traUlytug  Scotles, 
Uow  they  are  bllude  In  their  own  miudc. 


advantage  on  the  English  part,  that  they  seem  actually  to  hin 
set  up  pretensions  to  Ibe  viclory,*  The  same  temper  of  mind  W 
them  eagerly  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  their  monarch,  and  bis  smf. 
to  any  cause,  rather  than  to  his  own  misooBduct,  and  Ihe  s^rrior 
miliUry  skill  of  the  Englit^h.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Jaae 
actually  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  ihe  slaughter-place  of  his  txAks- 
^PiNiEBTOif ,  ibid.  His  dead  body  was  interred  In  the  mooariery 
of  Sheen,  in  Surrey;  and  Stowe  mentioos,  wtOi  resird  to  tt,  the 
following  degrading  drcurostances  t— 

*' After  the  battle  the  bodie  of  the  said  king,  being  Ibuiid,  ^ 
closed  in  lead,  and  conveyed  from  thence  to  London,  and  lo  tke 
monasterie  of  Sheyne,  in  Surry,  where  ft  remained  for  a  lime,  is 
what  order  I  am  not  certaine ;  but,  since  the  diaaolatioo  of  IM 
house,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  Henry  Gray,  Dnke  of  ^^ 
foike,  being  lodged,  and  keeping  house  there,  I  hare  been  ihe*e* 
the  same  bodie,  so  lapped  in  lead,  close  to  the  head  and  bixSe. 
throwne  Into  a  waste  room,  amongst  the  old  timber,  lead,  lod 
other  mbble.  Since  the  which  time,  workmen  there,  Usr  tkff 
foolish  pleasure,  hewed  off  his  head ;  and  Lancelot  Toang,  va^ 
glazier  to  Qneen  Elizabeth,  feeling  a  sweet  savour  to  come^^ 
thence,  and  seeing  the  same  dried  from  all  moisture,  and  yet  ^^ 
form  remaining,  with  haire  of  the  head,  and  beard  red.  broo^^ 
it  to  London,  to  his  house  In  Wood-street,  where,  for  a  Uaift  ^ 
kept  it,  for  iU  sweetness,  but,  in  Ihe  end.  caused  the  seiAoa «( 
that  church  (St.  Michael's,  Wood-street)  to  bury  it  amongst  olb^ 
bones  taken  out  of  their  chamel.'— Stowe's  Swvey  ofLt*^' 
p.  OBO. 

And  will  not  know  theyr  overthrow. 
At  Branzton  moore  they  are  so  stowre. 
So  rranUke  mad  .and  aay  they  had. 
And  wan  the  Qeld  wUh  spcare  and  shieide : 
That  is  OS  trae  as  black  Is  bloe,"  etc. 

Skeiton  UurtaU  agatiut  tk*  Be»tUt. 
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trick  Forest  suffered  a  distinguished  share,)  and  to 
the  present  solitary  and  desolate  appearance  of  the 
country,  excited,  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  the 
ideas,  which  she  has  expressed  in  a  strain  of  elegiac 
simplicity  and  tenderness,  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled. 

THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 

PABT  riBST. 

IVe  beard  them  lilting, '  at  the  ewe-milking, 

Lasses  a'  lilting,  before  dawn  of  day ; 
But  oow  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning  ; 

The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a*  wede  awae. 

Atbugbts,  in  the  morning,  nae  blythe  lads  are  scorn- 
ing; 

Lasses  are  lonely,  and  dowie,  and  wae ; 
RaedafBng,  nae  gabbing,  but  sighing  and  sabbing ; 

Ilk  ane  lifts  her  leglin,  and  hies  her  awae. 

In  har'st,  at  the  shearing,  nae  youths  now  are  jeering : 
Baodsters  are  runkled,  and  lyart  or  gray ; 

At  fair,  or  at  preaching, '  nae  wooing,  nae  fleeching; 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a'  wede  awae. 

At  e'en,  in  the  gloaming,  nae  younkers  are  roaming 
'fioQt  stacks  with  the  lasses  at  bogle  to  play ; 

But  ilk  maid  sits  dreary,  lamenting  her  deary — 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  weded  awae. 

Dool  and  wae  for  the  order,  sent  our  lads  to  the  Bor- 
der! 
The  English,  for  ance,  by  guile  wan  the  day : 
Ihe  flowers  of  the  forest,  that  fought  aye  the  fore- 

most, 
Hie  prime  of  our  land,  are  cauld  in  the  clay. 

Veil  hear  nae  raair  lilting,  at  the  ewe-milking ; 
Women  and  bairns  are  heartless  and  wae ; 
^ng  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning— 
The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a'  wede  awae.' 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 

PABT  SECOND. 

The  following  verses,  adapted  to  the  ancient  air  of 
the  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  are  like  the  elegy  which 
precedes  them,  the  production  of  a  lady.  The  late 
Mrs.  Cockburn,  daughter  of  Rutherford  of  Fairnalie, 
in  Selkirkshire,  and  relict  of  Mr.  Cockburn  of  Or- 
miston,  (whose  father  was  Lord  Justice-Clerk  of 
Scotland,)  was  the  authoress.  Mrs.  Cockburn  has 
been  dead  but  a  few  years  J  Even  at  an  age,  advanced 
beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  humanity,  she  retained  a 
play  of  imagination,  and  an  activity  of  intellect,  which 
must  have  been  attractive  and  delightful  in  youth^ 
but  were  almost  preternatural  at  her  period  of  life. 
Her  active  benevolence,  keeping  pace  with  her  genius, 
rendered  her  equally  an  object  of  love  and  admiration. 
The  Editor,  who  knew  her  well,  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  justice  to  his  own  feelings;  and  they 
are  in  unison  with  those  of  all  who  knew  his  re- 
gretted friend.  ^ 

The  verses  which  follow  were  written  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  without  peculiar  relation  to  any 
event,  unless  it  were  the  depopulation  of  Ettrick 
Forest. 


IVe  seen  the  smiling  of  Fortune  beguiling, 
I*ve  tasted  her  favours,  and  felt  her  decay  : 

Sweet  is  her  blessing,  and  kind  her  caressing, 
But  soon  it  is  fled— it  is  fled  far  away. 

Tve  seen  the  forest  adorn'd  of  the  foremost, 
With  flowers  of  the  fairest,  both  pleasant  and  gay ; 

Full  sweet  was  their  blooming,  their  scent  the  air 
perfuming. 
But  now  are  they  withered,  and  a'  wede  awae. 

I've  seen  the  morning  with  gold  the  hills  adorning. 
And  the  red  storm  roaring,  before  the  parting  day : 


'  The  foQowing  exptanation  of  provincial  terma  may  Iw  found 
Mhl. 

^'^-Singing  GheerfiiUy.  loaning-^X  broad  lane,  jyede 
•"« -Weeded  oat.  .sicoming  —  Rallying.  Doidc— Dreary. 
^^  and  gabbing-^JolLiDg  and  chaUing.  Legiin—JdWk-^i. 
""r'lt-Harveal.  JA^ariny— Reaping.  Bandsters^Shea!t-]]iad' 
»•  Bnnkled— Wrinkled,  zyarl— Inclining  to  grey.  Fleeching 
"<^iiig.    G/Mim<ii(7— TwUlgbt. 

'  These  lines  have  been  aald  to  contain  an  anacbroniam  i  the 
"(iPMed  date  of  Uie  lamentation  being  about  the  period  of  the 
'Ud  of  Fiodden.  The  Editor  can  aee  no  grotmd  for  Uils  charge. 
'^  were  held  in  Scotland  from  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  and 
^  Crom  their  very  nature,  scenes  of  pleasure  and  gallanlry.  The 
^'BMluogs  of  the  friars  were,  indeed,  professedly,  meetings  for  a 
inver  purpose;  but  we  have  Uie  authority  of  the  PTife  of  Bath, 
^reiy  most  unquestionable  in  such  a  point,)  that  they  were  lire- 
Wly  perverted  to  places  of  rendezvous  :— 

"^  1  had  the  better  lelsnr  for  to  plde. 
And  for  to  see,  and  cfca  to  be  seie 
oriiutrfolk.   What  wist  I  where  my  grace 
Was  sbapea  fisr  to  be,  or  in  wbat  place 
Therefore  1  made  my  Ttoliatlons 
To  TigUles  and  to  processions ; 


70  preaehingt  sAe,  and  to  thlse  pilgrimages. 
To  plays  of  miracles,  and  marriages,"  etc. 

CcnfSTfrnry  Tal$i, 

3  [  *'  It  is  the  business  of  poetry  to  delineate  fieellng  t  and  where 
shall  we  look  for  feeling  so  undisguised  and  powerful,  as  in  thoae 
early  periods  of  civilisation,  which  have  already  excited  men  to 
the  coltivaUon  of  their  intellectual  energies^but  haTC  not  yet 
fettered  them  with  that  multiplicity  of  rules  which  forma  them 
into  the  mere  machines  of  polished  society  ?  The  mbida  of  men 
in  such  a  state  are  indeed  less  delicate,  leas  attractive  of  general 
sympathy,  than  in  succeeding  periods ;  bat  they  are  more  poetic, 
more  interesting  in  particular  contemplation,  more  distinctly 
marlEed  and  intelligible.  We  are  not,  then,  to  view  these  poems 
as  facia  ad  ttngfuemr-high-polished  and  elaborate  specimens  of 
art— hot  as  exhibiting  the  true  sparlLs  and  flashes  of  individual 
nature.  Hence  we  shall  find  a  savage  wildness  in  the  superstition 
of  the  Lyke-wake  Dirge,  and  in  the  tumultuous  rage  of  the  Pray 
ofsuport ;  but  we  may  trace  gradations  fh>m  these  to  the  exquisite 
tenderness  of  the  Flowers  of  ihe  ForesW-^Euin.  Bt».  IgOS. 

4  EdiUonoffSOS. 

s  [Mrs.  Cockburn  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Scott,  and 
among  the  first  persons  who  discovered  the  expanding  genius  of 
her  son.— £d.] 
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I've  seen  Tweed's  silver  streams,  glittering  in  the 
sunny  beams. 
Turn  drumly '  and  dark,  as  they  roU'd  on  their  way. 

O  fickle  Fortune !  why  this  cruel  sporting? 

Why  thus  perplex  us  poor  sons  of  a  day?       [me, 
Thy  frowns  cannot  fear  me,  thy  smiles  cannot  cheer 

Since  the  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a'  wede  awae. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  MUIRHEAD. 

This  Ballad  is  a  fragment  from  Mr.  Herd's  MS., 
communicated  to  him  by  J.  Gbossett  Muibhbad, 
Esq.  of  Breadesholm,  near  Glasgow;  who  stated 
that  he  extracted  it,  as  relating  to  his  own  family, 
from  the  complete  Song,  in  which  the  names  of 
twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  were  mentioned,  contain- 
ed in  a  large  Collection,  belonging  to  Mr.  Alexandee 
Monbo,  merchant  in  Lisbon,  but  supposed  now  to 
be  lost. 

It  appears,  from  the  Appendix  to  Nisbet's  He- 
raldry, p.  264,  that  Muibhbad  of  Lacbop  and  BuUis, 
the  person  here  called  the  Laird  of  Muibhead,  was 
a  man  of  rank,  being  rentaller,  or  perhaps  feuar,  of 
many  crown  lands  in  Galloway;  and  was,  in  truth, 
slain  in  ^'Campo  Belli  de  Northumberland  sub  vexillo 
Regis,"  i.  e.  in  the  Field  of  Flodden. 


Afore  the  King  in  order  stude 

The  stout  laird  of  Muirhead, 
Wi'  that  same  twa-hand  muckle  sword 

That  Bartram  feird  stark  dead. 

He  sware  he  wadna  lose  his  right 

To  fight  in  ilka  field ; 
Nor  budge  him  from  his  liege's  sight. 

Till  his  last  gasp  should  yield. 

Twa  bunder  mair,  of  his  ain  name, 
Frae  Torwood  and  the  Clyde, 

Sware  they  would  never  gang  to  hame. 
But  a'  die  by  his  syde. 

And  wondrous  well  they  kept  their  troth ; 

This  sturdy  royal  band 
Rush'd  down  the  brae,  wi'  sic  a  pith, 

That  nane  could  them  withstand. 


Mony  a  bloody  blow  they  dealt, 
The  like  was  never  seen; 

And  hadna  that  braw  leader  faH'a, 
They  ne'er  had  slain  the  king. 


ODE 
ON  VISITING  FLODDEN. 

BT  J.  LETDEN.* 

Green  Flodden !  on  thy  blood-stain'd  head 
Descend  no  rain  nor  vernal  dew ; 

But  still,  thou  charnel  of  the  dead. 
May  whitening  bones  thy  surface  strew! 

Soon  as  I  tread  thy  rush-clad  vale. 

Wild  fancy  feels  the  clasping  mail ; 
The  rancour  of  a  thousand  years 

Glows  in  my  breast;  again  I  barn 

To  see  the  banner'd  pomp  of  war  return,    [spears 
And  mark,  beneath  the  moon,  the  silver  ligbt  d 

Lo !  bursting  from  their  common  tomb. 
The  spirits  of  the  ancient  dead 

Dimly  streak  the  parted  gloom 
With  awful  feces,  ghastly  red; 

As  once,  around  their  martial  king. 

They  closed  the  death-devoted  ring, 
With  dauntless  hearts,  unknown  to  yield; 

In  slow  procession  round  the  pile 

Of  heaving  corses,  moves  each  shadowy  file,  [fidi 
And  chants,  in  solemn  strain,  the  dirge  of  Floddea 

What  youth,  of  graceful  form  and  mien, 

Foremost  leads  the  spectred  brave, 
While  o'er  his  mantle's  folds  of  green 
ms  amber  locks  redundant  wave? 
When  slow  returns  the  fated  day, 
That  view'd  their  chieftain's  long  array. 
Wild  to  the  harp's  deep  plaintive  string. 
The  virgins  raise  the  funeral  strain. 
From  Ord's  black  mountain  to  the  northern  w^ 
And  mourn  the  emerald  hue  which  paints  the  test  of 
spring. » 

Alas!  that  Scottish  maid  should  sing 
The  combat  where  her  lover  fell ! 

That  Scottish  bard  should  wake  the  string, 
The  triumph  of  our  foes  to  tell ! . 

Tet  Teviot's  sons,  with  high  disdain, 

Have  kindled  at  the  tlirilling  strain. 


«  i^riim^y— Dtecoloared. 

•  [These  Terses  of  Dr.  Leyden  appear  to  have  been  hitroduoed 
in  this  place,  as  formiog  a  sort  otnote  on  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest 
Among  them  are  the  four  beautiful  lines  which  were  selected  for 
the  motto  to  Marmion— 

**  Alas  I  (bat  Scottish  maid  clioaM  sing/*  etc-^Es.l 

3  under  the  rlgoroos  admiofstrafion  of  James  IV..  the  foang 
Earl  of  Caithness  incurred  the  penally  of  outlawry  and  forfeiture, 
for  revenging  an  ancient  f^ud.  On  the  evening  preceding  the 
baUie  of  Flodden,  accompanied  by  500  yonng  warriors,  arrayed 
in  green,  he  presented  himself  before  the  King,  and  submitted  to 


his  mercy.  This  mark  of  attachment  was  so  agreeable  to  ^ 
warlike  prince,  that  he  granted  an  immunity  to  the  Earlia''* 
his  followers.  The  parchment  on  which  this  immuoity  ««  "" 
scribed,  is  said  to  be  stiil  preserved  in  the  archives  of  IheStf^^ 
Caithness,  and  Is  marked  with  the  drum-strings,  havhtgbecocit 
out  of  a  drumhead,  as  no  other  parchment  could  he  fbaod  is  ^ 
army.  The  Earl  and  his  gallant  band  perished  to  a  nuo  iB  ^ 
battle  of  Fiodden;  since  which  period,  it  has  been  reckoord  of 
lucky  in  Caithness  to  wear  greeny  or  cross  the  Ord  on  a  m^* 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  Cblelkain  tdvanced  m  Su- 
therland. 
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Xliat  mourn'd  tliehr  martial  fathers'  bier ; 
And  at  the  sacred  font,  the  priest 
Through  ages  left  the  master-hand  unblest,  * 

*To  urge,  with  keener  aim,  the  blood-encrusted  spear. 

Red  Floddeo !  when  thy  plaintive  strain 

In  early  youth  rose  soft  and  sweet, 
My  life-blood,  through  each  throbbing  vein, 

With  wild  tumultuous  passion  beat; 
And  oft,  in  fancied  might,  I  trode 
The  spear-strewn  path  to  Fame's  abode, 
^Encircled  with  a  sanguine  flood; 

And  thought  I  heard  the  mingling  hum, 
\?hen,  croaking  hoarse,  the  birds  of  carrion  come 
Afar,  on  rustling  wing,  to  feast  on  English  blood. 

Rude  Border  Chiefs,  of  mighty  name. 

And  iron  soul,  who  sternly  tore 
The  blossoms  from  the  tree  of  fame, 

And  purpled  deep  their  tints  with  gore. 
Rush  from  brown  ruins,  scarr'd  with  age, 
That  frown  o'er  haunted  Hermitage; 
Where,  long  by  spells  mysterious  bound, 
They  pace  their  round,  with  lifeless  smile. 
And  shake,  with  restless  foot,  the  guilty  pile, 
Till  sink  the  mouldering  towers  beneath  the  burden'd 
ground. ' 

Shades  of  the  dead !  on  Alfer's  plain 

Who  scorned  with  backward  step  to  move, 
But  struggling  'mid  the  hills  of  slain. 

Against  the  Sacred  Standard  strove; ' 
Amid  the  lanes  of  war  I  trace 
Each  broad  claymore  and  ponderous  mace : 

Where'er  the  surge  of  arms  is  tost, 
Tour  glittering  spears,  in  close  array. 
Sweep,  like  the  spider's  filmy  web,  away       [host. 

The  flower  of  Norman  pride,  and  England's  victor 

But  distant  fleets  each  warrior  ghost. 
With  surly  sounds  that  murmur  far ; 
Such  sounds  were  heard  when  Syria's  host 


RoH'd  from  the  walls  of  proud  SamAr, 
Around  my  solitary  head 
Gleam  the  blue  lightnings  of  the  dead, 
While  murmur  low  the  shadowy  band— 
'^Lament  no  more  the  warrior's  doom  ! 
Blood,  blood  alone,  should  dew  the  hero's  tomb. 
Who  falls,  'mid  circling  spears,  to  save  his  native 
land." 


ESSAY 


IMITATIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BALLAD.4 

The  InveDtion  orprintiDg  necessarily  occasioned  the  down- 
fall of  the  Order  of  Minstrels,  already  reduced  to  contempt 
by  their  own  bad  habits,  by  the  disrepute  attached  to  their 
profession,  and  by  the  laws  calculated  to  repress  their  license. 
When  the  Metrical  Romances  were  very  many  of  them  in 
the  hands  of  every  one,  the  occupation  of  those  who  made 
their  living  by  reciting  them  was  in  some  degree  abolished, 
and  the  minstrels  either  disappeared  altogether,  or  sank  into 
mere  musicians,  whose  utmost  acquaintance  with  poetry  was 
being  able  to  sing  a  ballad.  Perhaps  old  Anthony,  who  ac- 
quired, from  the  song  which  he  accounted  his  masterpiece, 
the  name  of  Anthony  Now  Now,  was  one  of  the  last  of  this 
class  in  the  capital ;  nor  does  the  tenor  of  his  poetry  evince 
whether  it  was  his  own  composition,  or  that  of  some  other.^ 

But  the  taste  for  popular  poetry  did  not  decay  with  the 
class  of  men  by  whom  it  had  been  for  some  generations 
practised  and  preserved.  Not  only  did  the  simple  old  ballads 
retain  their  ground,  though  circulated  by  the  new  art  of 
printing,  instead  of  being  preserved  by  recitation;  but  in  the 
Garlands,  and  similar  collections  for  general  sale,  the 
authors  aimed  at  a  more  ornamental  and  regular  style  of 
poetry  than  had  been  attempted  by  the  old  minstrels,  whose 
composition,  if  not  extemporaneous,  was  seldom  committed 
to  writing,  and  was  not,  therefore,  susceptible  of  accurate 
revision.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  even  the  popular 
poetry  was  now  feeling  the  effects  arising  from  the  advance 
of  knowledge,  and  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  learned 
languages,  with  all  the  elegance  and  refinement  which  it  in- 
duced. 


•  Id  llie  Border  coontles  of  Scotland,  it  was  formerly^uttomary, 
wlienany  rancorous  eomiiy  sulwisied  l)etween  two  clans,  to  leave 
Hie  right  hand  of  male  children  unchristened,  that  It  mightdeal  the 
mure  deadly,  or,  according  to  the  popnlar  phrase,  **  unhallowed  " 
blows  to  tbdr  enemlet.  By  Uiis  superttitioos  rite,  they  were  de- 
moted to  bear  the  family  fend,  or  enmity.  The  same  practice 
•nbtisted  in  Ireland,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Cbam- 
fior's  History  of  Ireland,  published  in  1633.  '*  In  some  corners 
of  the  land  ihey  used  a  damnable  superstition,  leaving  the  right 
armes  of  their  Infants,  males,  unchristened,  (as  they  termed  it,)  to 
the  end  it  might  give  a  more  ungracious  and  deadly  blow.**~l*.  f  S. 

•  Popular  superstition  in  Scotland  still  retains  so  formidable  an 
idea  of  the  gniU  of  Mood,  that  those  ancient  edifices,  or  castles, 
where  enomious  crimes  have  l>een  committed,  are  supposed  to 
sink  gradually  into  the  ground.  With  regard  to  the  castle  of  Her- 
mitage, in  particular,  the  common  people  believe,  that  thirty  feet 
of  the  walls  sunk,  thirty  feet  fell,  and  thirty  feet  remain  standing. 

s  The  fatal  battle  of  the  Standard  was  fought  on  Cowton  Moor, 
near  Northallerton.  (A.  E.  Balfertun, )  in  Yorkshire,  1158. 
David  1.  commanded  the  Scottish  army.  He  was  opposed  by 
Thurston.  Archbishop  of  York,  wlio.  to  animate  his  followers,  had 
recourse  to  the  impression  of  religious  enthusiasm.  The  mast  of 
a  ship  was  fitted  hito  the  perch  of  a^fonrwheeied  carriage ;  on  its 


top  was  placed  a  little  casket,  contahiing  a  consecrated  host.  It 
also  contained  the  banner  of  St.  Cnthbert,  round  which  were  dis- 
played those  of  St  Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  SI. 
Wilfred  of  RIppon.  This  was  the  English  sUndard,  and  was 
stattoned  in  the  centre  of  the  army.  Prince  Henry,  son  of  David, 
at  the  head  of  llie  men-of^rms,  chiefly  from  Cumberland  and  Te- 
viotdale,  charged,  broke,  and  completely  dispersed  the  centre ;  but 
unfortunately  was  not  supported  by  the  other  divisions  of  the  Scot- 
tish army.  The  expression  of  Alfred,  (p.  345.)  describing  tliis 
encounter,  Is  more  spirited  than  the  general  tenor  of  monkish 
historians;— **/7;<a  giobi  austraiis  parte  inttar  castit  aranea 
i^iaWpala.**— that  divisioo  of  the  phalanx  was  dispersed  like  a 
cobweb. 

4  [This  essay  was  written  In  April  f  830,  and  forms  a  continua- 
tion of  the  **  Remsrks  on  Popular  Poetry."  printed  in  the  be- 
ginning, of  the  present  volume.— Ed.] 

s  He  might  be  supposed  a  contemporary  of  Henry  VIII.,  If  the 
greeting  wliich  he  pretends  to  have  given  to  that  monarch  Is  ot 
his  own  oompositioo,  and  spoken  in  his  own  person. 

^  Good  morrow  to  oor  noble  king,  qnolh  I ; 
Good  morrow,  qoolh  bo,  to  Iboa : 
Aod  tbeo  be  sild  to  Antbooy, 


0  Anibonr  OQw  now  Don.*" 
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In  short,  tbe  general  progress  of  the  country  led  to  an 
improvement  in  the  department  of  popular  poetry,  tending 
both  to  soften  and  melodize  the  language  employed,  and  to 
ornament  the  diction  beyond  that  of  the  rude  minstrels,  to 
whom  such  topics  of  composition  had  been  originally  aban- 
doned. The  monotony  of  the  ancient  recitals  was.  for  the 
same  causes,  altered  and  improved  upon.  The  eternal  de- 
scriptions of  battles,  and  of  love  dilemmas,  which,  to  satiety, 
filled  the  old  romances  with  trivial  repetition,  were  retren- 
ched. If  any  one  wishes  to  compare  the  two  eras  of  lyrical 
poetry,  a  few  verses  taken  from  one  of  tbe  latest  minstrel 
ballads,  and  one  of  the  earliest  that  were  written  for  the 
press,  will  afTord  htm.  in  some  degree,  the  power  ofdoing  so. 

The  rude  lines  from  Anthony  Now  Now,  which  we  have 
Just  quoted,  may.  for  eiample,  be  compared,  as  Ritson  re- 
quests, with  the  ornamented  commencement  of  the  ballad 
of  Fair  Rosamond : 

'*  When  w  King  Httory  ruled  this  land, 
Tbe  lecood  of  I  he  name. 
Besides  hit  queen  be  deerly  lored 
A  fair  and  comety  dame. 

'*  Most  peerless  was  her  beaoty  foaod, 
Her  favoor,  and  her  lace; 
A  sweeter  creature  In  tbe  world 
Old  never  king  embrace. 

'  ^Hercrlsped  locks,  like  threads  of  gold 
Appeared  to  each  man's  otght ; 
Oer  sparkling  eyes,  like  orient  pearls. 
Did  cast  a  heavenly  light. 

*'  The  blood  within  her  crystal  cheeks 
Did  such  a  colour  drive. 
As  tr  tbe  Illy  and  tbe  rose 
For  mastery  did  strive.** 

It  may  be  rash  to  aiBrm,  that  those  who  lived  by  sing- 
ing this  more  refined  poetry,  were  a  class  of  men  different 
from  the  ancient  minstrels ;  but  It  appears,  that  both  the 
name  of  the  professors,  and  the  character  oC  the  Minstrel 
poetry,  had  sunk  in  reputation. 

The  focUlty  of  versification,  and  of  poetical  diction,  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  modems,  as  might  reasonably 
be  expected  from  the  improved  taste,  and  enlarged  know- 
ledge, of  an  age  which  abounded  to  such  a  degree  in  poetry, 
and  of  a  character  so  Imaginative  as  was  the  £lizal>ethan 
era.  The  poetry  addressed  to  the  populace,  and  enjoyed 
by  them  alone,  was  animated  by  the  spirit  that  was  breathed 
around.  We  may  cite  Shaicspeare's  unquestionable  and 
decisive  evidence  in  this  respect.  In  Twelfth  Night  he 
describes  a  popular  ballad,  with  a  beauty  and  precision 
which  no  one  but  himself  could  liave  aflEixed  to  its  ciia- 
racter ;  and  the  whole  constitutes  the  strongest  appeal  in 
ftivour  of  that  species  of  poetry  which  is  written  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  public  in  general,  and  is  most  naturally  pre- 
served by  oral  tradition.  But  the  remarkable,  part  of  the 
circumstance  is,  that  when  the  song  is  actually  sung  by 
Fest^  the  clown,  it  differs  in  almost  all  particulars  from 
what  we  might  liave  been  Justified  in  considering  as  attri- 
butes of  a  popular  ballad  of  that  early  period.  It  is  simple, 
doubtless,  both  in  structure  and  pliraseology,  but  b  rather 
a  love  song  than  a  minstrel  ballad^a  love  song,  also,  which, 
though  its  imaginative  figures  of  speech  are  of  a  very  simple 
and  intelligible  character,  may  nevertheless  l>e  compared 
to  any  thing  rather  than  the  boldness  of  tbe  preceding  age, 
and  resembles  nothing  less  than  the  ordinary  minstrel 
ballad.  The  original,  though  so  well  known,  may  be  here 
quoted,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  what  was,  in  Shak- 


8peare*8  time,  regarded  as  the  poetry  of  ^  tbe  old  age.** 
Almost  every  one  has  the  passage  by  heart,  yet  I  must  quote 
it,  because  there  seems  a  marked  difference  between  the 
species  of  poem  which  is  described,  and  that  which  is  sung : 

"*  Mark  it.  Ciesarlo:  It  b  old  and  plain  : 
Tbe  spinsters  and  the  knitters  In  the  sun. 
And  tbe  free  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chant  It ;  It  Is  silly  soolh. 
And  dalll(*8  with  the  Innocence  of  love. 
Like  the  old  age.** 

The  song,  thus  l>eautlfully  prefaced,  is  as  follows : 

^  Come  awsy.  cofloe  away,  death, 
ind  In  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid ; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath ; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew. 

O  prepare  It ; 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  It. 

^*  Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 
On  my  black  cofDn  let  there  be  strown ; 

Not  a  (tlend,  not  a  frleud  greet 
My  poor  corpie,  where  my  boues  kball  be  thrown  : 
A  thousand,  thousand  sighs  to  save. 

Lay  me,  0,  where 
Sad  true  lover  never  And  my  grave. 
To  weep  there." 

On  comparing  this  love  elegy,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
entitled,  with  the  ordinary,  and  especially  the  earlier  po- 
pular poetry,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  great  difference 
will  be  observed  in  the  structure  of  the  verse,  the  character 
of  the  sentiments,  the  ornaments  and  refinement  of  the 
language.  Neither  indeed,  as  might  be  expected  from  tlie 
progress  of  human  affairs,  was  the  change  in  the  popular 
style  of  poetry  achieved  without  some  disadvantages,  which 
counterbalanced,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  superior  art  and 
exercise  of  fancy  which  had  been  introduced  of  late  times. 

The  expressions  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  an  unquestionable 
Judge  of  poetry,  flourishing  in  Elizabeth's  golden  reign,  and 
drawing  around  tiim.  like  a  magnet,  the  most  distinguished 
poets  of  the  age.  amongst  whom  we  need  only  name  Sliak- 
speare  and  Spenser,  still  show  something  to  regret  when  be 
compared  the  highly  wrought  and  richly  ornamented  poetry 
of  his  own  time,  with  the  ruder  but  more  energetic  dIctioD 
of  Chevy  Chase.  His  words,  often  quoted,  cannot  yet  be 
dispensed  with  on  the  present  occasion.  They  are  a  chapter 
in  tlie  history  of  ancient  poetry.  ''Certainly,**  says  the 
brave  Imlght.  "I  must  confess  my  own  barbarousness;  I 
never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I 
found  not  my  heart  more  moved  than  with  a  trumpet.  And 
yet  it  is  sung  by  some  blind  crowder,  with  no  rougher  voice 
than  rude  style,  which  l)eing  so  evil  apparelled  in  the  dust 
and  cobwebs  of  tliat  uncivil  age,  what  would  it  work, 
trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of  Pindar?'*  ■ 

If  we  enquire  more  particularly  wliat  were  the  peculiar 
charms  by  which  the  old  minstrel  ballad  produced  an  ettod 
like  a  trumpet-sound  upon  tbe  bosom  of  a  real  son  of  chi- 
valry, we  may  not  be  wrong  in  ascribing  it  to  the  extreme 
simplicity  with  which  the  narrative  moves  forward,  neg- 
lecting all  the  more  minute  ornaments  of  speech  and  dic- 
tion, to  the  grand  object  of  enforcing  on  the  hearer  a  strik- 
ing and  affecting  catastrophe.  The  author  seems  too  serious 
in  his  wish  to  affect  the  audience,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
drawn  aside  by  any  thing  which  can.  either  by  Its  tenor,  or 
the  manner  In  which  it  is  spoken,  have  the  perverse  effect 
of  distracting  attention  from  the  catastroplie. 


>  Sir  rhUlp  Sidney's  DeiaMe  of  rocsy. 
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Soch  grand  and  serious  beauties,  however,  occurred  but 
rarely  to  the  old  minstrels;  and,  In  order  to  find  them,  it 
became  necessary  to  struggle  through  long  passages  of  mo- 
notony, languor,  and  Inanity.  Unfortunately  it  also  hap- 
pened, that  those  who,  like  Sidney,  could  ascertain,  feel, 
and  do  full  justice  to  the  beauties  of  the  heroic  ballad,  were 
few,  compared  to  the  numbers  who  could  be  sensible  of  the 
trite  verbiage  of  a  bald  passage,  or  the  ludicrous  effect  of 
an  absurd  rhyme.  In  England,  accordingly,  the  popular 
ballad  fell  Into  contempt  during  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  although  in  remote  counties  <  its  inspiration  was  occa- 
sionally the  source  of  a  few  verses,  It  seems  to  have  become 
almost  entirely  obsolete  In  the  capital.  Even  the  Civil 
Wars,  which  gave  so  much  occasion  for  poetry,  produced 
rather  song  and  satire,  than  the  ballad  or  popular  epic. 
The  curious  reader  may  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  should 
he  wish  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  by  looking 
through  D'Urfey's  large  and  curious  collection,  *  when  he 
will  be  aware  that  the  few  ballads  which  it  contains  are  the 
most  ancient  productions  in  the  book,  and  very  seldom  take 
their  date  after  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  minstrel  ballad 
long  continued  to  preserve  its  popularity.  Even  the  last 
contests  of  Jacobitism  were  recited  with  great  vigour  in 
ballads  of  the  time,  the  authors  of  some  of  which  are  known 
and  remembered ;  nor  Is  there  a  more  spirited  ballad  pre- 
served than  that  of  Mr.  Skirvlng,^  (father  of  Skirving  the 
artist,)  upon  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  so  late  as  1745.  But 
this  was  owing  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  habits 
of  the  people  in  a  remote  and  rude  country,  which  could 
not  exist  in  the  richer  and  wealthier  provinces  of  England. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  ancient  Heroic  ballad,  as  it  was 
called,  seemed  to  be  fast  declining  among  the  enlightened 
and  literary  part  of  both  countries ;  and  If  retained  by  the 
lower  classes  in  Scotland,  It  had  In  England  ceased  to  eilst, 
or  degenerated  into  doggerel  of  the  last  degree  of  vileness. 

Subjects  the  most  interesting  were  abandoned  to  the 
poorest  rhymers',  and  one  would  have  thought  that,  as  In 
an  ass-race,  the  prize  had  been  destined  to  the  slowest  of 
those  who  competed  for  the  prize.  The  melancholy  ftite 
of  Miss  Ray,  4  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  a  frantic  lover, 
could  only  Inspire  the  Grub  Street  muse  with  such  verses 
as  these, —that  is,  if  I  remember  them  correctly  : 

**  k  StDdwlch  fatoorite  wm  thto  Ikir, 
And  her  be  dearly  loved ; 
By  wbom  six  children  had,  we  bear; 
This  siorf  fatal  proted. 

**  A  clergyman,  0  nicked  one. 
In  Covent  Garden  shot  her; 
No  tloM  to  cry  opon  her  God, 
IVb  hoped  Uea  oot  forgot  her.** 

If  it  be  true,  as  in  other  cases,  that  when  things  are  at 
the  worst  they  must  mend,  it  was  certainly  time  to  expect 
an  amelioration  in  the  department  in  which  such  doggerel 
passed  current. 

Accordingly,  previous  to  this  time,  a  new  species  of  poe- 
try seems  to  have  arisen,  which  In  some  cases  endeavoured 
to  pass  itself  as  the  production  of  genuine  antiquity,  and  in 
others,  honestly  avowed  an  attempt  to  emulate  the  merits 


and  avoid  the  errors  with  which  the  old  ballad  was  en- 
cumbered ;  and  In  the  effort  to  accomplish  this,  a  species 
of  composition  was  discovered,  which  is  capable  of  being 
subjected  to  peculiar  rules  of  criticism,  and  of  exhibiting 
excellences  of  Its  own. 

In  writing  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader,  rather  than 
the  poetical  antiquary,  I  shall  be  readily  excused  from  en- 
tering into  any  enquiry  respecting  the  authors  who  first 
shewed  the  way  in  this  peculiar  department  of  modern 
poetry,  which  I  may  term  the  imitation  of  the  old  ballad, 
especially  that  of  the  latter  or  Elizabethan  era.  One  of  the 
oldest,  according  to  my  recollection,  which  pretends  to  en- 
graft modern  refinement  upon  ancient  simplicity,  Is  extreme- 
ly beautiful,  both  from  the  words  and  the  simple  and  af- 
fecting melody  to  which  they  are  usually  sung.  The  title 
Is,  "  Lord  Henry  and  Fair  Catherine."    It  begins  thus : 

^  In  ancleot  dayt.  Id  Brilalo't  la ie. 
Lord  Henry  well  waa  known ; 
No  knight  In  all  the  land  more  famed. 
Or  more  descnred  renown. 

^'  DIs  thougbla  were  all  on  honour  beot. 
He  ne'er  wonid  atoop  to  lore : 
Mo  lady  la  the  land  bad  power 
Bla  froteo  heart  to  roof e." 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  this  peculiar  species  of 
composition  became  popular.  We  find  Tickell,  the  friend 
of  Addison,  who  produced  the  beautiful  ballad,  "  Of 
Leinster  famed  for  maidens  fair.  **  Mallet,  Goldsmith, 
Shenstone,  Percy,  and  many  others,  followed  an  example 
which  had  much  to  recommend  it,  especially  as  It  presented 
considerable  facilities  to  those  who  wished,  at  as  little  exer- 
tion or  trouble  as  possible,  to  attain  for  themselves  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  literary  reputation. 

Before,  however,  treating  of  the  professed  imitators  of 
Ancient  Ballad  Poetry,  I  ought  to  say  a  word  upon  those 
who  have  written  their  imitations  with  the  preconceived 
purpose  of  passing  them  for  ancient. 

There  is  no  small  degree  of  cant  In  the  violent  invectives 
with  which  impostors  of  this  nature  have  been  assailed.  lo 
fact,  the  case  of  each  is  special,  and  ought  to  be  separately 
considered  according  to  Its  own  circumstances.  If  a  young, 
perhaps  a  female  author,  chooses  to  circulate  a  beautiful 
poem,  we  will  suppose  that  of  Hardy knute,  under  the 
disguise  of  antiquity,  the  public  is  surely  more  enriched 
by  the  contribution  than  injured  by  the  deception.'  It  Is 
hardly  possible,  indeed,  without  a  power  of  poetical  ge- 
nius, and  acquaintance  with  ancient  language  and  man- 
ners possessed  by  very  few,  to  succeed  In  deceiving  those 
who  have  made  this  branch  of  literature  their  study.  The 
very  desire  to  unite  modern  refinement  with  the  verve 
of  the  ancient  minstrels,  will  itself  betray  the  masquerade. 
A  minute  acquaintance  with  ancient  customs,  and  with 
ancient  history,  is  also  demanded,  to  sustain  a  part  which, 
as  it  must  rei>t  on  deception,  cannot  be  altogether  an  ho- 
nourable one. 

Two  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  this  class  have, 
in  this  manner,  been  detected ;  being  deficient  in  the  know- 
ledge requisite  to  support  their  genius  in  the  disguise  they 
meditated.  Hardyknute,  for  instance,  already  mentioned, 
is  irreconcilable  with  all  chronology,  and  a  chief  with  a 


*  A  corioos  and  spirited  tpedmen  ocean  lo  Cornwall,  aa  late  aa  (be  trial 
of  tbe  BUbopa  before  the  Bevolutlou.  The  Prctldeat  of  Ibe  Royal  Society  of 
London  [  Mr.  Davles  Gilbert]  baa  not  dlMlalned  the  trouble  of  prewrving  U 
from  obUvkm. 

•  [rilla  to  Porge  Melancholy.  ] 

3  (See  Hogg'a  Jacobite  aellca,  vol.  i.-Eo. ] 

4  [Mbs  Ray,  tbe  bcaotlfal  niatrcae  of  Um  Earl  of  Saadwlcb,  then  First 


Lord  of  the  Admlraltf ,  waa  aaaassloated  bj  Mr.  Backman.  **  In  a  fit  of  firanilc 
Jealous  love,*"  as  Boswell  tzpreaaea  It,  In  ins.  See  Croker'a  Boswell,  ? ol.  Iv. 
p.  254.-ED.] 

'  ['^Uardyfcoatt  was  tbe  first  poem  that  I  ever  learnt— the  last  that  I 
aball  forget.**  JfS.  note  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  a  leaf  of  Allao  Banisay's  Tet- 
table  MlaceUany.  ] 
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Norwegian  name  Is  strangely  Introduced  as  the  first  of  the 
nobles  brought  to  resist  a  Norse  Invasion,  at  the  battle  of 
Largs :  the  "  needle-work  so  rare/*  introduced  by  the  fair 
authoress,  must  have  been  certainly  long  posterior  to  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  In  Chatterton's  ballad  of  *'  Sir 
Charles  Baudwin/'  we  find  an  aniious  attempt  to  repre- 
sent the  composition  as  ancient,  and  some  entries  in  the 
public  accounts  of  Bristol  were  appealed  to  In  corrobora- 
tion. But  neither  was  this  ingenious  but  most  unhappy 
young  man,  with  all  his  powers  of  poetry,  and  with  the 
antiquarian  knowledge  which  he  had  collected  with  indis- 
criminating  but  astonishing  research,  able  to  Impose  on 
that  part  of  the  public  qualified  to  Judge  of  the  composition, 
which  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  pass  off  as  those  of  a  monk 
of  the  iSth  century.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  in  each  word 
doubled  the  consonants,  like  the  sentinels  of  an  endangered 
army.  The  art  used  to  disguise  and  misspell  the  words 
only  overdid  what  was  intended,  and  afforded  sure  evi- 
dence that  the  poems  published  as  antiques  had  been,  in 
fact,  tampered  by  a  modern  artist,  as  the  newly  forged 
medals  of  modern  days  stand  convicted  of  Imposture  from 
Ihe  very  touches  of  the  file,  by  which  there  Is  an  attempt  to 
Imitate  the  cracks  and  fissures  produced  by  the  hammer 
upon  the  original.' 

I  have  only  met,  in  my  researches  into  these  matters, 
with  one  poem,  which,  if  it  had  been  produced  as  ancient, 
could  not  have  been  delected  on  internal  evidence.  It  Is 
the  "  War  Song  upon  the  victory  at  Brunnanburg.  trans^ 
latcd  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  inio  Anglo-Norman,"  by  the 
Right  Honourable  John  Hookbam  Freere.  See  Ellis  Spe- 
cimens of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol.  I.  p.  3i.  The  ac- 
complished Editor  icll  m,  that  this  very  singular  poem  was 
intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  style  and  language  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  was  written  during  the  contro- 
versy occasioned  by  the  poems  attributed  to  Rowley.  Mr. 
Ellis  adds,  "  the  reader  will  probably  hear  with  some  sur- 
prise, that  this  singular  insUnce  of  critical  ingenuity  was 
the  composition  of  an  Eton  schoolboy.** 

The  author  may  be  permitted  to  speak  as  an  artist  on 
this  occasion,  (disowning,  at  the  same  time,  all  purpose  of 
imposition,)  as  having  written,  at  the  request  of  the  late 
Mr.Riison,  one  or  two  thingsof  this  kind.— among  others,  a 
continuation  of  the  romance  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  the 
only  one  which  chances  to  be  preserved,  and  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume.*  And  bethinks 
himself  entitled  to  state,  that  a  modern  poet  engaged  in 
such  a  task,  is  much  in  the  situation  of  an  architect  of  the 
present  day,  who.  If  acquainted  with  his  profession,  finds 
no  difficulty  in  copying  the  external  forms  of  a  Gothic  castle 
or  abbey ,  but  when  it  is  completed,  can  hardly,  by  any  ar- 
tificial tinU  or  cement,  supply  the  spots,  weather-stains, 
and  hues  of  different  kinds,  with  which  time  alone  had  in- 
vested the  venerable  fabric  which  he  desires  to  Imitate. 

Leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  In  which  the  diffi- 
culty of  passing  off  what  Is  modern  for  what  Is  ancient 


cannot  be  matter  of  regret,  we  may  bestow  with  advantage 
some  brief  consideration  on  the  fair  trade  of  manufacturing 
modern  antiques,  not  for  the  purpose  of  passing  them  as 
contraband  goods  on  the  skilful  antiquary,  but  in  order  to 
obtain  the  credit  due  to  authors  as  successful  Imitators  of 
the  ancient  simplicity,  while  their  system  admits  of  a  con- 
siderable infusion  of  modem  refinement.  Two  classes  of 
imitation  may  be  referred  to  as  belonging  to  this  species  of 
composition.  When  they  approach  each  other,  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  in  assigning  to  individual  poems  their  pe- 
culiar character,  but  in  general  the  difference  is  distinctly 
marked.  The  distinction  lies  betwixt  the  authors  of  ballads 
or  legendary  poems,  who  have  attempted  to  Imitate  the 
language,  the  manners,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient 
poems  which  were  their  prototypes;  and  those,  on  the  con- 
trary, who,  without  endeavouring  to  do  so.  have  struck  out 
a  particular  path  for  themselves,  which  cannot  with  strict 
propriety  be  termed  either  ancient  or  modern. 

In  the  actual  imitation  of  the  ancient  ballad.  Dr.  Percy, 
whose  researches  made  him  well  acquainted  with  that  de- 
partment of  poetry,  was  peculiarly  successful.  The  '*  Her- 
mit of  Warkworth,"  the  "Childe  of  Elle.*'  and  other  min- 
strel tales  of  his  composition,  must  always  be  remembered 
with  fondness  by  those  who  bav^  perused  them  in  that  pe- 
riod of  life  when  the  feelings  are  strong,  and  the  taste  for 
poetry,  especially  of  this  simple  nature,  is  keen  and  poig- 
nant. This  learned  and  amiable  prelate  was  also  re- 
markable for  bis  power  of  restoring  the  ancient  ballad,  by 
throwing  in  touches  of  poetry,  so  adapted  to  its  tone  and 
tenor,  as  to  assimilate  with  its  original  struaure,  and  im- 
press every  one  who  considered  the  subject  as  being  coeval 
with  the  rest  of  the  piece.  It  must  be  owned  that  such  free- 
doms, when  assumed  by  a  professed  antiquary,  addressing 
himself  to  antiquaries,  and  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  lite- 
rary antiquities,  are  subject  to  great  and  licentious  abuse ; 
and  herein  the  severity  of  Ritsoo  was  to  a  certain  extent 
Justified.  But  when  the  license  is  avowed,  and  practised 
without  the  intention  to  deceive.  It  cannot  be  objected  to 
but  by  scrupulous  pedantry. 

The  poet,  perhaps,  most  capable,  by  verses,  lines,  even 
single  words,  to  relieve  and  heighten  the  character  of  an- 
cient poetry,  was  the  Scottish  bard  Robert  Bums.  We 
are  not  here  speaking  of  the  avowed  lyrical  poems  of  liis 
own  composition,  which  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Creorge 
Thomson,  but  of  the  manner  In  which  he  recomposed  and 
repaired  the  old  songs  and  fragments  for  the  collection  of 
Johnson  and  others,  when,  if  his  memory  supplied  the 
theme,  or  general  subject  of  the  song,  such  as  It  existed  In 
Scottish  lore,  his  genius  contributed  that  part  which  was  to 
give  life  and  Immortality  to  the  whole  If  this  praise 
should  be  thought  extravagant,  the  reader  may  compare 
his  splendid  lyric,  "My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,"  with  the 
tame  and  scarcely  half-intelligible  remains  of  that  song  as 
preserved  by  Mr.  Peter  Bucban.  Or,  what  Is  perhaps  a 
still  more  magnificent  example  of  what  we  mean,  "Mac- 


'  Thit  failnre  ippllof  to  the  repaln  and  riRBdmeotM  of  old  tMlladi,  m 
welt  ai  to  comptoie  imltalloua.  lo  itw  beaollful  and  simple  ballad  of  Gil 
Morria,  aome  affected  persou  hat  atuck  iu  one  or  two  racUtloua  verses,  which, 
Uke  vulgar  persons  la  a  drawing-room,  betray  themselves  by  their  over 
floery.  Thus,  after  tbe  simple  and  affecting  verse  which  prepares  the 
raeden  for  Uie  coming  tragedy, 

M  611  Morrlce  sat  lo  good  green  wood. 
Be  whIsUed  and  he  sang; 
*0,  what  mean  a'  )on  folk  coming. 
My  mother  tarries  lang?  " 
aome  aaCh  *'  vldons  Intromilter  '*  as  we  have  described,  ( to  nae  a  barbaroof 
phrase  for  a  barbarouf  proceeding,)  baa  Inaerted  the  follow Uig  qaiotesaeooe 
ofafkctatloo:—  .     .. 

**  BU  locka  were  like  Uie  tiiroads  of  gold 


Drawn  firom  Mln«r%a*8  lomn; 

His  lips  like  roaea  drapplng  dew, 

HU  breath  was  a'  perfume. 

*  His  brow  was  like  the  monntala  aoon 
Gilt  by  the  morning  beam ; 
His  cheets  like  living  roses  blow. 
His  een  like  aiure  stream. 

**  The  boy  was  dad  In  robes  of  green. 
Sweet  aa  the  Infant  spring ; 
And  like  the  mavis  on  the  bush, 
He  gart  the  valleys  ring.** 


*  l$iiSlrTrMrfm,po«l.] 
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phenon's  Farewell,"  wllb  all  its  spirit  and  grandeur,  as 
niMired  by  Burns,  may  be  collated  witb  the  original  poem 
called  "Macpberson^s  Lament/'  or  sometimes  the  "Bnf- 
fiaD's  Raot.'*  In  Barns's  brilliant  rifacimento,  the  same 
strain  of  wild  ideas  is  expressed  as  we  find  in  the  original; 
but  witb  an  infusion  of  the  savage  and  impassioned  spirit  of 
HighlaDd  chivalry,  which  gives  a  splendour  to  the  compo- 
litioD,  or  which  we  find  not  a  trace  in  the  rudeness  of  the 
ancient  ditty.  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  older  verses  having 
been  current  while  I  was  a  child,  but  I  never  knew  a  line 
of  tlie  inspired  edition  o(  the  Ayrshire  bard  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  Johnson's  Museum. 

Besides  Percy,  Burns,  and  others,  we  must  not  omit  to 
meDtioDlHr.  Finlay,  whose  beautiful  song, 

''There  came  a  kolgbt  from  the  field  of  ihe  tlain,*" 

ii  SO  happily  descriptive  of  antique  manners ;  or  Mickle, 
vbose  accurate  and  interesting  imitations  of  the  ancient 
ballad  we  have  already  mentioned  with  approbation  in  the 
former  Essay  on  Ballad  Composition.  These,  with  others 
or  modern  date,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  must  place  Tho- 
ny  Moore,  have  aimed  at  striking  the  ancient  harp  with 
the  same  bold  and  rough  note  to  which  it  was  awakened 
bf  the  ancient  minstrels.  Sonthey,  Wordsworth,  and  other 
dstiofnilsbed  names  of  the  present  century,  have,  in  re- 
pealed instances,  dignified  this  branch  of  literature;  but  no 
one  more  than  Coleridge,  In  the  wild  and  Imaginative  tale 
of  the  "Ancient  Mariner,'*  which  displays  so  much  beauty 
vith  such  eccentricity.  We  should  act  most  unjustly  in 
tMs  department  of  Scottish  ballad  poetry,  not  to  mention 
the  names  of  Leyden,  Hogg,  and  Allan  Cunningham.  They 
hare  all  three  honoured  their  country,  by  arriving  at  dis- 
tiacUoo  firom  a  hamble  origin,  and  there  is  none  of  them 
nder  whose  hand  the  ancient  Scottish  harp  has  not  sounded 
ibold  and  distinguished  tone.  Miss  Anne  Bannerman 
likewise  should  not  be  forgotten,  whose  "Tales  of  Super- 
Mition  and  Chivalry  *'  appeared  about  1809.  They  were 
perhaps  too  mystical  and  too  abrupt ;  yet  if  it  be  the  pui^ 
poseof  this  kind  of  ballad  poetry  powerfully  to  eiclte  the 
hnagiaation,  without  pretending  to  satisfy  It,  few  persons 
have  succeeded  better  than  this  gifted  lady,  whose  volume 
1>  peculiarly  fit  to  be  read  in  a  lonely  house  by  a  decaying 
hmp. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  a  numerous  class  of  the  au- 
thors (some  of  them  of  the  very  first  class)  who  conde- 
>Knded  to  Imitate  the  simplicity  of  ancient  poetry,  gave 
Ikemselves  no  trouble  to  observe  the  costume,  style,  or 
!r,  either  of  the  old  minstrel  or  ballad-singer,  but 
i  a  structure  of  a  separate  and  peculiar  kind,  which 
ttnld  not  be  correctly  termed  either  ancient  or  modern,  al- 
lliMigh  made  the  vehicle  of  beauties  which  were  common 
to  both.  The  discrepancy  between  the  mark  which  they 
■vowed  their  purpose  of  shooting  at,  and  that  at  which 
%  leally  took  aim,  is  best  illustrated  by  a  production  of 
MO  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  number.  Gold- 
OQiih  describes  the  young  family  of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
«» amosing  themselves  with  conversing  about  poetry.  Mr. 
^hell  obser\'es.  that  the  British  poets,  who  Imitated  the 
^^^ftin,  have  especially  contributed  to  introduce  a  false 
^>  by  loading  their  lines  with  epithets,  so  as  to  prieseot 
« combination  of  luxuriant  images,  without  plot  or  con- 
''^;— a  string  of  epitheU  that  Improve  the  sound,  with- 
^earryiog  on  the  sense.  But  when  an  example  of  popular 


poetry  Is  produced  as  ftee  from  the  fault  which  the  critic 
has  Just  censured.  It  is  the  well-known  and  beautiful  poem 
of  Edwin  and  Angelina!  which,  in  felicitous  attention  to 
the  language,  and  in  fanciful  ornament  of  imagery,  is  as 
unlike  to  a  mhistrel  ballad,  as  a  lady  assuming  the  dress  of 
a  Shepherdess  for  a  masquerade,  is  diiferent  from  the  actual 
SIsly  of  Salisbury  Plain.  Tickell's  beaotirol  ballad  is  equally 
formed  upon  a  pastoral,  sentimental,  and  ideal  model,  not, 
however,  less  beautiHiIly  executed;  and  the  attention  of 
Addison's  friend  had  been  probably  directed  to  the  ballad 
stanza  (for  the  stanza  is  all  which  is  Imitated)  by  the  praise 
bestowed  on  Chevy  Chase  in  the  Spectator. 

Upon  a  later  occasion,  the  subject  of  Mallet's  fine  poem, 
Edwin  and  Emma,  being  absolutely  rural  in  itself,  and  oc- 
curring at  the  hamlet  of  Bowes,  in  Yorkshire,  might  have 
seduced  the  poet  from  the  heauid4cU»  which  he  had  pictured 
to  himself.  Into  something  more  immediately  allied  to  com- 
mon life.  But  Mallet  was  not  a  man  to  neglect  what  was 
esteemed  fashionable,  and  poor  Hannah  Bailton  and  her 
lover  Wrlghtson  were  enveloped  in  the  elegant  but  tinsel 
frippery  appertaining  to  Edwin  and  Emma;  for  the  similes, 
reflections,  and  suggestions  of  the  poet  are,  in  fact,  too  in- 
trusive and  too  well  said  to  suffer  the  reader  to  feel  the  fUll 
taste  of  the  tragic  Ule.  The  verses  are  doubtless  beautiful* 
but  I  must  own  the  simple  prose  of  the  Curate's  letter,  who 
gives  the  nan-ative  of  the  tale  as  It  really  happened,  has  to 
me  a  tone  of  serious  veracity  more  affecting  than  the  or- 
namenU  of  Mallet's  fiction.  The  same  author's  ballad, 
'*  William  and  Margaret,"  has.  In  some  degree,  the  same 
l^ult.  A  disembodied  spirit  is  not  a  person  before  whom 
the  living  spectator  takes  leisure  to  make  remarks  of  a 
moral  kind,  as, 

"  so  will  the  feireit  ffece  appear, 
Wben  youtb  and  years  are  flown. 
And  sach  Ihe  robe  Ibat  Klngi  moat  wear 
Wben  death  iiaa  reft  thdr  crown.^ 

Upon  the  whole,  the  ballad,  though  the  best  of  Mallet's 
writing,  is  certainly  Inferior  to  its  original,  which  I  pre- 
sume to  be  the  very  fine  and  even  terrific  old  Scottish  tale, 
beginning, 

**  There  came  a  ghoit  to  Margaret's  door.** 

It  may  be  found  in  Allan  Bamsay's  "  Tea-table  Miscel- 
lany." 

We  need  only  stop  to  mention  another  very  beautinil 
piece  of  this  fanciftil  kind,  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  called  Armin 
and  Elvira,  containing  some  excellent  poetry,  expressed 
with  unusual  felicity.  I  have  a  vision  of  having  met  this 
accomplished  gentleman  in  my  very  early  youth,  and  am 
the  less  likely  to  be  mistaken,  as  he  was  the  first  living  poet  I 
recollect  to  have  seen.  >  His  poem  had  the  distinguished 
honour  to  be  much  admired  by  our  celebrated  philosopher, 
Dugald  Stewart,  who  was  wont  to  quote  with  much  pathos, 
the  picture  of  resignation  In  the  following  stanza  :-- 

"^  And  while  his  eye  to  BeaTrn  he  raised. 
Its  aUeot  waters  stole  away.*"  * 

After  enumerating  so  many  persons  of  undoubted  genius, 
who  have  cultivated  the  Arcadian  style  of  poetry,  (for  to 
such  H  may  be  compared,)  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
the  various  Sir  Eldreds  of  the  hills  and  downs  whose  stories 
were  woven  into  legendary  fates— which  came  at  length 


MM  in  right  In  what  mnat  bea  Tery  early  recollection,  1 
"W  {tbaa  a  student  of  mwUclne  at  the  Edinborgh  onh 


,  I  saw  Mr.  Cart- 

. . «.  „,^^,„  ..  ^ud  Edinborgh  onlTerslty )  at  the 

■••  •«  my  maternal  grandfaUier,  John  autberford,  M.  D. 


"  Happily  altered  by  an  admiring  foreigner,  who  read 
"^  rika  sUeai  witera  alole  away."* 
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to  be  the  name  asslgne<)  to  this  half-anclcnt  half-modern 
style  of  composition. 

In  general  I  may  observe,  that  the  supposed  facility  of 
this  species  of  composition,  the  alluring  simplicity  of  which 
was  lield  suflBclent  to  support  it,  afforded  great  attractions 
for  those,  whose  ambition  led  them  to  exercise  their  untried 
talents  in  verse,  but  who  were  desirous  to  do  so  with  the 
least  possible  expense  of  thought.  The  task  seems  to  pre- 
sent, at  least  to  the  inexperienced  acolyte  of  the  Muses,  the 
same  advantages  which  an  instrument  of  sweet  sound  and 
small  compass  offers  to  those  who  begin  their  studies  in 
music.  In  either  case,  however,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  scholar,  getting  tired  of  the  palling  and  monotonous 
character  of  the  poetry  or  music  which  he  produces,  be- 
comes desirous  to  strike  a  more  independent  note,  even  at 
the  risk  of  Its  being  a  more  difficult  one. 

The  same  simplicity  Involves  an  inconvenience  fatal  to 
the  continued  popularity  of  any  species  of  poetry,  by  ex- 
posing it  In  a  peculiar  degree  to  ridicule  and  to  parody. 
Dr.  Johnson,  whose  style  of  poetry  was  of  a  very  different 
and  more  stately  description,  could  ridicule  the  ballads  of 
Percy,  In  such  stanzas  as  these,— 

*'  Tbe  lender  Infant,  meek  and  mild. 
Fell  down  upon  a  stooe ; 
The  nurse  look  up  the  tqualllng  child. 
Bat  tllll  tbe  child  tquoird  on ;  '* 

with  various  slipshod  imitations  of  the  same  quality.*  It 
did  not  require  his  talents  to  pursue  this  vein  of  raillery,  for 
It  was  such  as  most  men  could  Imitate,  and  all  could  enjoy. 
It  is.  therefore.  little  wonderful  that  this  sort  of  composi- 
tion should  be  repeatedly  laid  aside  for  considerable  periods 
of  time,  and  certainly  as  little  so.  that  it  should  have  been 
repeatedly  revived,  like  some  forgotten  melody,  and  have 
again  obtained  some  degree  of  popularity,  until  it  sunk  once 
more  under  satire,  as  well  as  parody,  but.  above  all,  the 
effects  of  satiety. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  I  have  paid  some  attention 
to  literary  matters,  the  taste  for  the  ancient  ballad  melody, 
and  for  tbe  closer  or  more  distant  Imitation  of  that  strain 
of  poetry,  has  more  than  once  arisen,  and  more  than  once 
subsided,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  too  unlimited  indul- 
gence. That  this  has  been  the  case  in  other  countries,  we 
know ;  for  the  Spanish  poet,  when  he  found  that  the  beau- 
tiful Morisco  romances  were  excluding  all  other  topics,  con- 
fers upon  tbera  a  hearty  malediction.  • 

A  period  when  this  particular  taste  for  the  popular  ballad 
was  in  the  most  extravagant  degree  of  fashion,  became  the 
occasion,  unexpectedly  indeed,  of  my  deserting  the  profes- 
sion to  which  I  was  educated,  and  in  which  I  had  sufB- 
ciently  advantageous  prospects  for  a  person  of  limited  am- 
bition. I  have,  in  a  former  publication,  undertaken  to 
mention  this  circumstance;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so 
with  becoming  brevity,  and  without  more  egotism  than  Is 
positively  exacted  by  the  nature  of  the  story. 

I  may,  In  the  first  place,  remark,  that  although  the  asser- 
tion has  been  made,  and  that  by  persons  who  seemed  satis- 
fied with  their  authority.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  my 
situation  in  life  or  place  In  society  were  materially  altered 
by  such  success  as  I  attained  In  literary  attempts.  My  birth, 
without  giving  the  least  pretension  to  distinction,  was  that 
of  a  gentleman,  and  connected  me  with  several  respectable 
families  and  accomplished  persons.    My  education  had 


been  a  good  one,  although  1  was  deprived  of  Its  full  benefit 
by  indifferent  health,  just  at  the  period  when  I  ought  to 
have  been  most  sedulous  in  improving  it.  Tbe  young  men 
with  whom  I  was  brought  up.  and  lived  most  fiimllUrly. 
were  those,  who.  from  opportunities,  birth,  and  talents, 
might  be  expected  to  make  the  greatest  advances  In  the 
career  for  which  we  were  all  destined ;  and  I  have  Ibc 
pleasure  still  to  preserve  my  youthful  intimacy  with  no  In- 
considerable number  of  them,  whom  their  merit  has  carried 
forward  to  the  highest  honours  of  their  profession.  Neither 
was  I  In  a  situation  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  rt$  angusia 
domi,  which  might  have  otherwise  brought  painful  addi- 
tional obstructions  to  a  path  in  which  progress  is  prover- 
bially slow.  I  enjoyed  a  moderate  degree  of  business  for 
my  sUndlng,  and  the  friendship  of  more  than  one  person  of 
consideration  and  influence  efficiently  disposed  to  aid  my 
views  In  life.  The  private  fortune,  also,  which  I  mlghl 
expect,  and  finally  inherited,  from  my  family,  did  not.  In- 
deed, amount  to  affluence,  but  placed  me  considerably 
beyond  ail  apprehension  of  want.  I  mention  these  parti- 
culars merely  because  they  are  true.  Many  better  meo 
than  myself  have  owed  their  rise  from  indigeqoe  and  ob- 
scurity to  their  own  UlenU,  which  were,  doubtless,  much 
more  adequate  to  the  task  of  raising  them  than  any  which  I 
possess.  But  although  it  would  be  absurd  and  ungradona 
in  me  to  deny,  that  I  owe  to  literature  many  marks  of  dis- 
tinction to  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  aspired,  and 
particularly  that  of  securing  the  acquaintance,  and  eveo 
the  friendship,  of  many  remarkable  persons  of  the  age,  to 
whom  1  could  not  otherwise  have  made  my  way ;  It  wo«ld, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  ridiculous  to  affect  gratitude  to  tbe 
public  favour,  either  for  my  general  position  In  society,  or 
the  means  of  supporting  It  with  decency,  matters  which  had 
been  otherwise  secured  under  the  usual  chances  of  huinao 
affairs.  Thus  much  I  have  thought  It  necessary  to  say  upon 
a  subject,  which  is,  after  all,  of  very  little  consequence  to 
any  one  but  myself.  I  proceed  to  detail  the  circumstancea 
which  engaged  me  In  literary  pursuits. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
art  of  poetry  was  at  a  remarkably  low  ebb  In  Britain. 
Hay  ley.  to  whom  fashion  had  some  years  before  ascribed 
a  higher  degree  of  reputation  that  posterity  has  confirmed, 
had  now  lost  his  reputation  for  talent,  though  he  still  lived 
beloved  and  respected  as  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
man.  The  Bard  of  Memory  slumbered  on  his  laurels,  and 
He  of  Hope  had  scarce  begun  to  aUract  his  share  of  pnbUc 
attention.  Cowper,  a  poet  of  deep  feeling  and  bright  genius, 
was  still  alive,  indeed ;  but  the  hypochondria,  which  was  his 
menUl  malady,  impeded  his  popularity.  Burns,  whose 
genius  our  southern  neighbours  could  hardly  yet  compre- 
hend, had  long  confined  himself  to  song-writing.  Naiaes 
which  are  now  known  and  distinguished  wherever  tbe  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken,  were  then  only  beginning  to  be 
mentioned ;  and,  unless  among  the  small  number  of  per- 
sons who  habitually  devote  a  part  of  their  leisure  to  litera- 
ture, even  those  of  Southey.  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge, 
were  still  but  liUle  known.  The  realms  of  Parnassus,  like 
many  a  kingdom  at  the  period,  seemed  to  He  open  to  the 
first  bold  .invader,  whether  he  should  be  a  daring  usarper, 
or  could  show  a  legitimate  title  of  sovereignty. 

As  far  back  as  1788.  a  new  species  of  literature  began  to 
be  introduced  into  this  country.  Germany,  long  known  tm 
a  powerful  branch  of  the  European  confederacy,  was  then. 


'  I  PercT  waa  etpeclallr  annoyed,  according  to  Beewetl,  with 

**  1  put  my  bat  apoo  my  tieetf, 
And  nalkcd  Into  the  Strand, 


And  there  I  met  another  man 
with  hb  bat  In  bla  band.^-Bo.l 

*  See  Uie  lolrodacttoo  to  Lockhart*s  SpanUh  BaUada,  1833,  p.  nU. 
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CiirtiM  first  lime,  heard  of  ag  the  cradle  of  a  style  of  poetry 
aiKl  nieratare,  of  a  kind  much  more  analogoas  to  that  of 
BrltaiQ  than  either  the  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian  schools, 
Iboogh  all  three  had  been  at  various  times  cultivated  and 
loiitated  among  us.  the  names  of  Lessing,  Klopstork, 
Schiller,  and  other  German  poeU  of  eminence,  vere  only 
known  in  Britain  very  imperfectly.  "  The  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
ler"  was  the  only  composition  that  had  attained  any  degree 
Df  popularity,  and  the  success  of  that  remarkable  novel,  not- 
withstanding the  distinguished  genius  of  the  author,  was 
reUrded  by  the  nature  of  its  Incidents.  To  the  other  com- 
poiitions  of  Goethe,  whose  talents  were  destined  to  Ulumi- 
uie  the  age  in  which  he  flourished,  the  English  remained 
Nnngers,  and  much  more  so  to  Schiller.  BQrger.  and  a 
whole  cycle  of  foreigners  of  distinguished  merit.  The  ob- 
Rority  to  which  German  literature  seemed  to  be  condemned, 
did  not  arise  from  want  of  brilliancy  in  the  ligbte  by  which 
it  was  illuminated,  but  from  the  palpable  thickness  of  the 
dirkoett  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Frederic  II. 
of  Prossia  had  given  a  partial  and  ungracious  testimony 
agilBit  his  native  language  and  native  literature,  and  im- 
poBtically  and  unwisely,  as  well  as  unjustly,  had  yielded  to 
Utt  French  that  superiority  in  letters,  which,  after  his  death, 
fiTed  the  way  for  their  obtaining,  for  a  time,  an  equal  su- 
periority in  arms.  That  great  Prince,  by  setting  the  example 
Qfaodervaluing  his  country  in  one  respect,  raised  a  belief  in 
Ito  general  inferiority,  and  destroyed  the  manly  pride  with 
which  a  nation  is  naturally  disposed  to  regard  its  own  pe- 
culiar manners  and  peculiar  literature. 

Unaioved  by  the  scornful  neglect  of  its  sovereigns  and 
MUes,  and  encouraged  by  the  tide  of  native  genius,  which 
lowed  In  upon  the  nation.  German  literature  began  to 
Mome  a  new.  interesting,  and  highly  Impressive  charao- 
ler,  to  which  it  became  impossible  for  strangers  to  shut 
their  eyes.  That  it  exhibited  the  faulu  of  exaggeration  and 
Use  taste,  almost  inseparable  from  the  first  attempts  at  the 
heroic  and  at  the  pathetic,  cannot  be  denied.  It  was.  In  a 
word,  the  first  crop  of  a  rich  soil,  which  throws  out  weeds 
n  well  as  flowers  with  a  prolific  abundance. 

It  was  so  late  as  the  21st  day  of  April,  1788,  that  the  lite- 
nry  persons  of  Edinburgh,  of  whom,  at  that  period,  I  am 
better  qnallfied  to  apeak  than  of  those  of  Britain  generally, 
<r  especially  those  of  London,  were  first  made  aware  of  the 
ethtence  or  works  of  genius  in  a  language  cognate  with  the 
^{liib,  and  possessed  of  the  same  manly  force  of  expres- 
^'  They  learned,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  taste  which 
<l<ctated  the  German  compositions  was  of  a  kind  as  nearly 
iHied  to  the  English  as  their  language.  Those  who  were 
^ecQslomed  from  their  youth  to  admire  Milton  and  Shak- 
HKire,  became  acquainted,  I  may  say  for  the  first  time, 
vith  the  existence  of  a  race  of  poets  who  had  the  same  lofty 
ambition  to  spurn  the  flaming  boundaries  of  the  universe,' 
>od  investigate  the  realms  of  chaos  and  old  night ;  and  of 
drtoiaUsts,  who,  disclaiming  the  pedantry  of  the  unities, 
*i^.  at  the  expense  of  occasional  improbabilities  and  ex- 
^ivagancies,  to  present  life  in  its  scenes  of  wildest  con- 
^  and  in  all  its  boundless  variety  of  character,  mingling, 
^tboQt  hesitation,  livelier  with  more  serious  incidents,  and 
^changing  scenes  of  tragic  distress,  as  they  occur  in  com- 
'^  life,  with  those  of  a  comic  tendency.  This  emanclpa- 
*»  from  the  rules  so  servilely  adhered  to  by  the  French 
|^1>  SDd  particularly  by  their  dramatic  poets,  although 
^  vu  attended  with  some  disadvantages,  especially  the 
">k  of  extravagance  and  bombast,  was  the  means  of  giving 
^  «cope  to  the  genius  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  others. 


which,  thus  relieved  ttom  shackles,  was  not  long  in  soaring 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  poetic  sublimity.  The  late  venerable 
Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of  "The  Man  of  Feeling,'*  in  an 
Essay  upon  the  German  Theatre,  introduced  his  country- 
men to  this  new  species  of  national  literature,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  which  he  traced  with  equal  truth  and  spirit,  although 
they  were  at  that  time  known  to  him  only  through  the  inh< 
perfect  and  uncongenial  medium  of  a  French  translation. 
Upon  the  day  already  mentioned  (21st  April,  1788,)  he  read 
to  the  Royal  Society  an  Essay  on  German  Literature,  which 
made  much  noise,  and  produced  a  powerful  effect.  "  Ger- 
many,*' he  observed,  "  in  her  literary  aspect,  presents  her- 
self to  observation  in  a  singular  point  of  view ;  that  of  a 
country  arrived  at  maturity,  along  with  the  neighbouring 
nations.  In  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  pleasures  and  re- 
finements of  manners,  and  yet  only  In  its  infancy  with  re- 
gard to  writings  of  taste  and  imagination.  This  last  path, 
however,  from  these  very  circumstances,  she  pursues  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  no  other  situation  could  perhaps  have 
produced,  the  enthusiasm  which  novelty  inspires,  and  which 
the  servility  incident  to  a  more  cultivated  and  critical  state 
of  literature  does  not  restrain.**  At  the  same  time,  the  ac- 
complished critic  showed  himself  equally  familiar  with  the 
classical  rules  of  the  French  stage,  and  failed  not  to  touch 
upon  the  acknowledged  advantages  which  these  produced, 
by  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  taste,  though  at  the 
risk  of  repressing  genius. 

But  it  was  not  the  dramatic  literature  alone  of  the  Ger- 
mans which  was  hitherto  unknown  to  their  neighbours^ 
their  fictitious  narratives,  their  ballad  poetry,  and  other 
branches  of  their  literature,  which  are  particularly  apt  to 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  extravagant  and  the  supernatural, 
began  to  0(!cupy  the  attention  of  the  British  literati. 

In  Edinburgh,  where  the  remarkable  coincidence  between 
the  German  language  and  that  of  the  Lowland  Scottish,  en- 
couraged young  men  to  approach  this'  newly  discovered 
spring  of  literature,  a  class  was  formed,  of  six  or  seven  in- 
timate friends,  who  proposed  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted wiih  the  German  language.  They  were  in  the 
habit  of  living  much  together,  and  the  time  they  spent  in 
this  new  study  was  felt  as  a  period  of  a  great  amusement. 
One  source  of  this  diversion  was  the  laziness  of  one  of  their 
number,  the  present  author,  who,  averse  to  the  necessary 
toil  of  grammar  and  its  rules,  was  in  the  practice  of  fighting 
his  way  to  the  knowledge  of  the  German  by  his  acquain-* 
Unce  with  the  Scottish  and  Anglo-Saxon  dialects,  and,  of 
course,  frequently  committed  blunders  which  were  not  lost 
on  his  more  accurate  and  more  studious  companions.  A 
more  general  source  of  amusement,  was  the  despair  of  the 
teacher,  on  finding  It  impossible  to  extract  firom  his  Scottish 
students  the  degree  of  sensibility  necessary,  as  he  thought, 
to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  author  to  whom  lie  considered 
it  proper  first  to  introduce  them.  We  were  desirous  to 
penetrate  at  once  into  the  recesses  of  the  Teutonic  literature, 
and  therefore  were  ambitious  of  perusing  Croetbe  and  Schil- 
ler, and  others  whose  fame  had  been  sounded  by  Mackenzie. 
Dr.  Willich,  (a  medical  gentleman,)  who  was  our  teacher, 
was  judiciously  disposed  to  commence  our  studies  with  the 
more  simple  diction  of  Gesner,  and  prescribed  to  us  "The 
Death  of  Abel,"  as  the  production  from  which  our  German 
Usks  were  to  be  drawn.  The  pietistic  style  of  this  author 
was  ill  adapted  to  attract  young  persons  of  our  age  and 
disposition.  We  could  no  more  sympathize  with  the  over- 
strained sentimenUlity  of  Adam  and  his  fhraily,  than  we 
could  have  had  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  jolly  Faun  of  the 


*  [  — "  FlamoMiiUa  ouBiila  moodL**-  Lccmtiiii.  ] 
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same  author,  who  broke  his  beautlftil  Jag,  and  then  made 
a  song  on  it  which  might  have  affected  all  Staffordshire. 
To  snm  np  the  distresses  of  Dr.  Wlllich,  we,  with  one  con- 
sent, voted  Abel  an  insnfferable  bore,  and  gave  the  preemi- 
nence, in  point  of  masculine  character,  to  his  brother  Gain, 
or  even  to  Lucifer  himself.  When  these  Jests,  which  arose 
out  of  the  sickly  monotony  and  affected  ecstasies  of  the  poet, 
failed  to  amuse  us,  we  had  for  our  entertainment  the  unut- 
terable sounds  manufactured  by  a  Frenchman,  our  fellow- 
student,  who,  wiUi  the  economical  purpose  of  learning  two 
languages  at  once,  was  endeavouring  to  acquire  German, 
of  which  he  knew  nothing,  by  means  of  English,  concerning 
which  he  was  nearly  as  ignorant.  Hearen  only  knows  the 
notes  which  be  uttered,  in  attempting,  with  unpractised 
organs,  to  imitate  the  gutturals  of  these  two  intracuble 
languages.  At  length,  In  the  midst  of  much  laughing  and 
little  study,  most  of  us  acquired  some  knowledge,  more  or 
less  extensive,  of  the  German  language,  and  selected  for 
ourselves,  some  In  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  some  in  the 
more  animated  works  of  the  German  dramatists,  specimens 
more  to  our  taste  than  "The  Death  of  Abel." 

About  this  period,  or  a  year  or  two  sooner,  the  accom- 
plished and  excellent  Lord  Woodbouselee,*  one  of  the 
ftrlends  of  my  youth,  made  a  spirited  version  of  "The  Rob- 
bers" of  Schiller,  which  I  believe  was  the  first  published, 
though  an  English  version  appeared  soon  afterwards  in 
London,  as  the  metropolis  then  took  the  lead  In  every  thing 
like  literary  adventure.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  this 
work  was  received,  greatly  increased  the  general  taste  for 
German  compositions. 

While  universal  curiosity  was  thus  distinguishing  the 
advancing  taste  for  the  German  language  and  literature, 
the  success  of  a  very  young  student,  in  a  Juvenile  publica- 
tion, seemed  to  show  that  the  prevailing  taste  in  that  coun- 
try might  be  easily  employed  as  a  formidable  auxiliary  to 
renewing  the  spirit  of  our  own,  upon  the  same  system  as 
when  medical  persons  attempt,  by  the  transftislon  of  blood, 
to  pass  into  the  veins  of  an  aged  and  exhausted  patient,  the 
vivacity  of  the  circulation  and  liveliness  of  sensation  which 
distinguish  a  young  subject.  The  person  who  first  at- 
tempted to  introduce  something  like  the  German  taste  into 
English  fictitious  dramatic  and  poetical  composition,  al- 
though his  works,  when  first  published,  engaged  general 
attention.  Is  now  comparatively  forgotten.  I  mean  Matp- 
thew  Gregory  Lewb,  whose  character  and  literary  history 
are  so  Immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of  which  I 
am  treating,  that  a  few  authentic  particulars  may  be  here 
inserted  by  one  to  whom  he  Was  well  known. 

Lewis's  rank  in  society  was  determined  by  his  birth, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  assured  his  fortune.  His  father 
was  Under-Secretary  at  War,  at  that  time  a  very  lucrative 
appointment,  and  the  young  poet  was  provided  with  a  seat 
in  Parliament  as  soon  as  his  age  permitted  him  to  fill  it. 
But  his  mind  did  not  incline  him  to  politics,  or,  if  It  did, 
they  were  not  of  the  complexion  which  his  father,  attached 
to  Mr.  Pltt*s  administration,  would  have  approved.  He 
was,  moreover.  Indolent,  and  though  possessed  of  abilities 
suflSclent  to  conquer  any  diflBcuIty  which  might  stand  in  the 


way  of  classical  attainmento,  be  preferred  appiylng  Us  no- 
tlons  In  a  path  where  they  were  rewarded  wltli  more  In- 
mediate  applause.  As  he  completed  his  education  abreid. 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  Inclination  for  Ito 
extraordinary  and  supernatural,  by  wandering  through  He 
whole  enchanted  land  of  German  faery  and  diahlerie,  not 
forgetting  the  paths  of  her  enthusiastic  tragedy  and  ra- 
mantic  poetry. 

We  are  easily  induced  to  imitate  what  we  admire,  mi 
Lewis  early  distinguished  himself  by  a  romance  In  tbeGe^ 
man  Uste,  called  "The  Monk.*'  In  this  work,  wriUen la 
his  twentieth  year,  and  founded  on  the  Eastern  apoiogiiesf 
the  Santon  Barsisa,  the  author  introduced  sopenataiil 
machinery  with  a  courageous  consciousness  of  his  owa 
power  to  manage  its  ponderous  strength,  which  turn- 
manded  the  respect  of  his  reader.  "The  Monk**  was 
published  in  1795,  and,  though  liable  to  the  objecttoas 
common  to  the  school  to  which  It  belonged,  and  to  others 
peculiar  to  itself,  placed  its  author  at  once  high  In  the  scale 
of  men  of  letters.  Nor  can  that  be  regarded  aa  an  ordi- 
nary exertion  of  genius,  to  which  Charles  Fox  paid  the  ua- 
usual  compliment  of  crossing  the  House  of  Commons  thai 
he  might  congratulate  the  young  author,  whose  work  ob- 
tained high  praise  from  many  other  able  men  of  that  aUs 
time.  The  party  which  approved  "  The  Monk  **  was  at  fnt 
superior  In  the  lists,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  aao- 
nymous  author  of  the  "  PursulU  of  Literature  '*  denoueed 
as  puerile  and  absurd  the  supernatural  machliiery  vMti 
Lewis  had  introduced— 

" ^I  betr  an  Bogllsli  bent. 

Cnofed  at  ghoatc  or  rattilog  bones  to  start.** 

Tet  the  acute  and  learned  critic  betrays  some  iDConsbteary 
in  praising  the  magic  of  the  Italian  poets,  and  comprhneit- 
ing  Mrs.  Radcliflfe  for  her  success  in  supernatural  Imagery, 
for  which  at  the  same  moment  he  thus  sternly  censures  her 
brother  novelist. 

A  more  legitimate  topic  of  condemnation  was  the  Inde- 
licacy of  particular  passages.  The  present  author  will 
hardly  be  deemed  a  willing,  or  at  least  an  interested  apa* 
legist  for  an  ofltence  equally  repugnant  to  decency  and  gooi 
breeding.  But  as  Lewis  at  once,  and  with  a  good  grace, 
submitted  to  the  voice  of  censure,  and  expunged  the  ol^ 
tionable  passages,  we  cannot  help  C4)nsiderlng  the  maoaer 
in  which  the  fault  was  insisted  on,  after  all  the  amends  hai 
been  offered  of  which  the  case  could  admit,  as  in  the  lail 
degree  ungenerous  and  uncandld.  The  pertinacity  wiih 
which  the  passages  so  much  found  fault  with  were  dwelt 
upon,  seemed  to  warrant  a  belief  that  something  more  waf 
desired  than  the  correction  of  the  author*s  errors;  and  thai, 
where  the  apologies  of  extreme  youth,  foreign  edncatiaa, 
and  instant  submission,  were  unable  to  satisfy  the  critic^ 
fury,  they  must  have  been  determined  to  act  on  the  8eT^- 
rity  of  the  old  proverb,  "Confess  and  be  hanged.*'  Certaia 
it  is,  that  other  persons,  offenders  in  the  same  degree,  haic 
been  permitted  to  sue  out  their  pardon  without  either  re- 
tractation or  palinode.a 


*  L  Alexander  Fraaer  TfUer,  a  ludge  of  tbe  Coarl  of  Session  by  tb«  ilile  of 
Lord  WoodboQselee,  author  of  tbe  well-lmown  "  Elements  of  General  Bis- 
tory/'  and  long  eminent  as  ProFeasor  of  History  In  tbe  Oolfersity  of  Bdln- 
bnrgb.    He  died  In  18I0.-E».  ] 

•  m  Jnslloa  to  a  departed  friend,  I  bave  sablotned  bis  own  deftace  against 
an  accusation  so  remorselessly  persisted  In.  Tbe  following  is  an  eslract  of 
a  letter  to  bis  fatber  :~ 


**  Mr  PEAK  Fathei, 

*  ThODgb  certain  tbat  tbe  clamour 


ff>».  as,  f 
against  'Tbe  1 


bave  glTen  yon  tbe  smallest  doubt  o(  tbe  rectitude  of  my  Im 
parity  of  my  principles,  yet  I  am  conscious  tbat  It  must  bave  gricred  jm 
to  flod  any  donbu  on  tbe  subject  eilstlag  in  tbe  mtuds  of  otber  peogiie.  Te 
express  my  sorrow  for  baring  gtf  en  you  pain  Is  my  mollre  far  now  adiktM 
Ing  you.  and  also  to  assure  you,  tbat  you  shall  not  feel  tbat  pale  a  mami 
time  on  my  account.  Hsf  ing  made  yon  feel  It  at  all,  would  be  a  sufleket 
reason,  bad  I  no  others,  to  make  roe  regcet  having  pnbllsbed  the  Oral  edi- 
tion of  •  The  Monk ;  *  but  I  have  others,  weaker,,  indeed,  than  the  one  bb*- 
tioned,  but  sllll  suffldenUy  strong.  I  perceive  that  1  have  put  loo  MKb 
conOdence  Ia  tbe  accuracy  of  my  own  Judgment  i  that,  cenvincal  1  «y 
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Aootber  peccadillo  of  the  author  of  '<  The  Honk**  was  his 
kiYiDg  borrowed  from  Hossus,  and  nrom  the  popular  tales 
of  ibeGennaiis,  the  slugularand  striking  adventure  of  the 
"Bleeding  Nan."  But  the  bold  and  free  hand  with  which 
be  traced  some  scenes,  as  well  of  natural  terror  as  of  that 
vkicb  arises  from  supernatural  causes,  shows  distinctly 
tbit  the  plagiarism  could  not  have  been  occasioned  by  any 
deficiency  of  invention  on  his  part,  though  It  might  take 
plice  from  wantonness  or  wilfulness. 

In  spite  of  the  objections  we  have  stated,  "  The  Monk** 
vu  so  highly  popular,  that  it  seemed  to  create  an  epoch  In 
oar  literature.  But  the  public  were  chiefly  captivated  by 
the  poetry  with  which  Mr.  Lewis  had  interspersed  his  prose 
narratlYe.  It  has  now  passed  from  recollection  among  the 
changes  of  literary  taste ;  but  many  may  remember,  as  well 
ai  I  do,  the  effect  produced  by  the  beautiful  ballad  of  "  Du-* 
landarte,**  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  adapted  to  an 
air  of  great  sweetness  and  pathos ;  by  the  ghost  tale  of 
"Alonzo  and  Imogine;  **  and  by  several  other  pieces  of 
hseodary  poetry,  which  addressed  themselves  In  all  the 
diarms  of  novelty  and  of  simplicity  to  a  public  who  had  for 
a  long  time  been  unused  to  any  regale  of  the  kind.  In  his 
poeiry  as  well  as  his  prose.  Mr.  Lewis  had  been  a  successful 
taiiutor  of  the  Germans,  both  in  his  attachment  to  the  an- 
dent  ballad,  and  in  the  tone  of  superstition  which  they  wil- 
Ihigly  mingle  with  It.  New  arrangements  of  the  stanza, 
and  a  yaried  construction  of  verses,  were  also  adopted,  and 
lelcomed  as  an  addition  of  a  new  string  to  the  British  harp. 
In  this  respect,  the  stanza  in  which  "  Alonzo  the  Brave  '*  is 
wiiUen,  was  greatly  admired,  and  received  as  an  improve- 
nent  worthy  of  adoption  into  English  poetry. 

In  short,  Lewls*8  works  were  admired,  and  the  author 
became  famous,  not  merely  through  bis  own  merit,  though 
that  was  of  no  mean  quality,  but  because  be  had  In  some 
■eatare  Uken  the  public  by  surprise,  by  using  a  style  of 
conpo^hion,  which,  like  national  melodies.  Is  so  congenial 
lolhe  general  taste,  that,  though  it  palls  by  being  much 
kacfcneyed,  it  has  only  to  be  for  a  short  time  forgotten  In 
•rder  to  recover  its  original  popularity. 

It  chanced  that,  while  his  fame  was  at  the  highest,  Mr. 
I^wis  became  almost  a  yearly  visitor  to  Scotland,  chiefly 
ftom  atUchment  to  the  Illustrious  family  of  Argyle.  The 
writer  of  these  remarks  had  the  advantage  of  being  made 
known  to  the  most  distinguished  author  of  the  day,  by  a 
^7  who  belongs  by  birth  to  that  family,  and  is  equally 
dhtingolshed  by  her  beauty  and  accomplishments.'  Out 
^'thls  accidental  acquaintance,  which  increased  into  a  sort 
tf  intimacy,  consequences  arose  which  altered  almost  all 
ihe  Scottish  ballad-maker's  fUture  prospecU  in  life. 

In  early  youth  I  had  been  an  eager  student  of  Ballad 
^ry,  and  the  tree  is  still  in  my  recollection,  beneath 
vhich  1  lay  and  first  entered  upon  the  enchanting  perusal 


of  Percy's  "Rellques  of  Ancient  Poetry,*'  although  it  fa§ 
long  perished  in  the  general  blight  which  affected  the 
whole  race  of  Oriental  platanus  to  which  It  belonged.*  The 
taste  of  another  person  had  strongly  encouraged  my  ownp 
researches  into  this  species  of  legendary  lore.  But  I  had 
never  dreamed  of  an  attempt  to  imitate  what  gave  me  w 
much  pleasure. 

I  had,  indeed,  tried  the  metrical  translations  which  were^ 
occasionally  recommended  to  us  at  the  High  School.  I  got 
credit  for  attempting  to  do  what  was  enjoined,  but  very 
little  for  the  mode  in  which  the  task  was  performed,  and 
I  used  to  feel  not  a  little  mortified  when  my  versions  were 
placed  in  contrast  with  others  of  admitted  merit.  At  one 
period  of  my  schoolboy  days  I  was  so  far  left  to  my  own 
desires  as  to  become  guilty  of  Verses  on  a  Thunder-storm, 
which  were  much  approved  of,  until  a  malevolent  critic 
sprung  up,  in  the  shape  of  an  apothecary's  blue-buskined 
wife,  who  affirmed  that  my  most  sweet  poetry  was  stolen 
from  an  old  magazine.  I  never  forgave  the  imputation, 
and  even  now  I  acknowledge  some  resentment  against  the 
poor  woman's  memory.  She  indeed  accused  me  unjustly, 
when  she  said  I  had  stolen  my  brooms  ready  made ;  but  aa 
I  had,  like  most  premature  poets,  copied  all  the  words  and 
ideas  of  which  my  verses  consisted,  she  was  so  far  right.  I 
made  one  or  two  faint  attempts  at  verse,  after  I  had  under- 
gone this  sort  of  daw-plucking  at  the  hands  of  the  apothe- 
cary's wife ;  but  some  friend  or  other  always  advised  me  to 
put  my  verses  in  the  fire,  and,  lilce  Dorax  In  the  play,  I 
submitted,  though  "  with  a  swelling  heart.'*  In  short,  ex- 
cepting the  usual  tribute  to  a  mistress's  eye-brow,  which  i§ 
the  language  of  passion  rather  than  poetry,  1  had  not  for 
ten  years  indulged  the  wish  to  couple  so  much  as  love 
and  dove,  when,  finding  Lewis  In  possession  of  so  much  re- 
putation, and  conceiving  that,  if  I  fell  behind  him  In  poeti- 
cal powers,  I  considerably  exceeded  him  in  general  infor- 
mation, I  suddenly  took  it  into  my  head  to  attempt  the 
style  of  poetry  by  which  he  had  raised  himself  to  fame. 

This  idea  was  hurried  into  execution,  in  consequence  of 
a  temptation  which  others,  as  well  as  the  author,  found  it 
difficult  to  resist.  The  celebrated  ballad  of  **  Lenor^,*'  by 
Burger,  was  about  this  time  introduced  into  England ,-  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that,  written  as  far  back  as  1775,  it  was 
upwards  of  twenty  years  before  it  was  known  in  Britain, 
though  calculated  to  make  so  strong  an  impression.  The 
wild  character  of  the  tale  was  such  as  struck  the  imaginiH 
tion  of  all  who  read  it,  although  the  idea  of  the  lady's  ride 
behind  the  spectre  horseman  had  been  long  before  hit  upon 
by  an  English  ballad-maker.  But  this  pretended  English 
original,  if  in  reality  It  be  such,  is  so  dnil,  flat,  and  prosaic, 
as  to  leave  the  distinguished  German  author  all  that  Is  va- 
luable in  his  story,  by  clothing  it  with  a  fancihil  wildness 
of  expression,  which  serves  to  set  forth  the  marvellous  tale 


*l|«t  Mog  QMscepUooabto,  I  did  not  sofflcIeallT  examine  whether  the 
■«••  by  which  I  attained  that  oblcct  were  equallr  ao ;  and  that,  apon  many 
**MBta,  1  have  to  accnie  myaoir  of  high  Imprtideoce.  Let  me,  however, 
|**<nc  that  twenty  la  not  the  age  at  which  prudence  la  moat  to  be  expected, 
'"opcrieott  prerented  my  dlstlngobblog  what  woaM  give  ofTence ;  bat  aa 
**"■  M I  round  that  offence  waa  glTen,  1  made  the  only  reparation  In  my 
^v.-l  carehilly  revised  the  work,  and  expunged  every  lyllable  on  which 
*»<t  be  grounded  the  altgbleit  conUrucUon  of  immorality.  ThU,  Indeed, 
*Mno  dirOcolt  taak ;  for  the  objectlona  reated  entirely  on  expreaslona  too 
*""«ind  words  carelessly  chosen,  not  on  the  sentiments,  charaelert,  or 
t^mill  lendtacy  of  the  work;>that  the  latttr  Is  MuiUterving  censure, 
■JJmw  will  vouch  for  me.  The  moral  and  ouUlne  of  my  story  are  token 
**■»  •Iteforrtnaerted  by  htm  In  the '  Guardian,'  and  which  be  com- 
■•*  W|Wy  for  abllliy  of  Invention,  and  *  pr opr/««y  of  object:  Unluckily, 
■**^lag  It  up,  1  iiiougbt  that  the  stronger  my  colours,  the  more  erfect 
**•"  ny  picture  produce;  and  It  never  struck  me,  that  the  exhIbUion  of 
"  »  her  iMiporciy  iriimfk,  might  possibly  do 


final  exposure  and  punUkment  could  do  good.  To  do  much  good,  Indeed, 
waa  DMWB  than  I  expected  of  my  book ;  having  always  believed  that  our  con- 
duct depends  on  our  own  bearto  and  characters,  not  on  the  hooka  we  road, 
or  the  seutlmenta  we  bear.  But  though  1  did  not  hope  much  benefit  to  arlso 
tnm  the  perusal  of  a  trifling  romanre,  written  by  a  youlA  of  twenty,  i  waa 
In  my  own  mind  convinced,  that  no  harm  could  be  produced  by  a  work 
whoae  sohfect  waa  fnrnUhed  by  one  of  eur  best  moralists,  and  In  the  eoa- 
posltlon  of  which,  1  did  not  Introduce  a  single  Incident,  or  a  single  cha- 
racter, without  meaning  to  lllnatnite  some  maxim  universally  allowed.  It 
waa  then  with  fnflnlle  surprise,  that  1  heard  the  outcry  raised  agaloat 
the 

[  I  regret  that  the  letter,  though  once  p«rfc«t,  now  only  exlsta  In  my  poa- 
sesslon  aa  a  fragment,  j 

'  [The  Lady  Charlotte  Bury.— Ed.  ] 

»  This  tree  grew  In  a  very  large  garden  attached  to  a  cottage  at  Kelso,  the 
resldonce  of  ray  falbers  slaier,  where  I  spent  many  of  the  happiest  days  of 
my  youth.    (I83t.). 
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in  its  native  terror.  The  ballad  of  "  Lenor^"  accordingly 
possessed  general  attractions  Tor  such  of  the  English  as  un- 
derstood the  language  in  which  it  is  written ;  and,  as  if 
there  had  been  a  charm  in  the  ballad,  no  one  seemed  to 
east  bis  eyes  upon  it  without  a  desire  to  malce  it  known  by 
translations  to  his  own  countrymen,  and  six  or  seven  ver- 
sions were  accordingly  presented  to  the  public.  Although 
the  present  author  was  one  of  those  who  intruded  his  trans- 
lation on  the  world  at  this  time,  he  may  (airly  exculpate 
himself  f^om  the  rashness  of  entering  the  lists  against  so 
many  rivals.  The  circumstances  which  threw  him  into 
this  competition  were  quite  accidental,  and  of  a  nature 
tending  to  show  how  much  the  destiny  of  human  life  de- 
pends upon  unimportant  occurrences,  to  which  little  conse- 
quence is  attached  at  the  moment. 

About  the  summer  of  1793  or  1794,  the  celebrated  Miss 
L»titia  Ail(in,  better  Icnown  as  Mrs.  Barbauld,  paid  a  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  and  was  received  by  such  literary  society  as 
the  place  then  boasted,  with  the  hospitality  to  which  her 
talents  and  her  worth  entitled  her.  Among  others,  she  was 
kindly  welcomed  by  the  late  excellent  and  admired  Pro- 
fessor Dugald  Stewart,  his  lady,  and  family.  It  was  In 
their  evening  society  that  Miss  Aikin  drew  from  her 
pocket-book  a  version  of  '*  Lenor^.'*  executed  by  William 
Taylor,  Esq.  of  Norwich,  with  as  much  fk^edom  as  was 
consistent  with  great  spirit  and  scrupulous  fidelity.  She 
read  this  composition  to  the  company,  who  were  electrified 
by  the  tale.  It  was  the  more  successful,  that  Mr.  Taylor 
had  boldly  copied  the  imitative  harmony  of  the  German,  and 
described  the  spectral  journey  in  language  resembling  that 
of  the  original.  BQrger  had  thus  painted  the  ghostly  career : 

**  Dod  burre,  hurre,  bop,  bop,  hop, 
GlQgs  fori  to  Mtuendeni  Galopp, 
Dan  Rotf  nod  Reiter  scbnobeo, 
Uad  Kin  and  Ponkeo  stobco." 

The  words  were  rendered  by  the  kindred  sounds  in 
English: 

"*  Tramp,  tramp,  across  tbe  land  they  speede. 
Splash^  aplaab,  acron  Ibe  aea : 
Hurra,  tbe  dead  con  ride  apace! 
Doat  fear  to  ride  with  me?** 

When  Miss  Aikin  had  finished  her  recitation,  she  re- 
placed in  her  pocket-book  the  paper  trom  which  she  had 
read  it,  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  having  made  a  strong 
Impression  on  the  hearers,  whose  bosoms  thrilled  yet  the 
deeper,  as  the  ballad  was  not  to  be  more  closely  Intro- 
duced to  them. 

The  author  was  not  present  upon  this  occasion,  although 
he  had  then  the  distinguished  advantage  of  being  a  familiar 
friend  and  frequent  visitor  or  Professor  Stewart  and  his  fa- 
mily. But  he  was  absent  from  town  while  Miss  Aikin  was 
in  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  not  until  his  return  that  he  found 
all  his  friends  In  rapture  with  the  intelligence  and  good 
sense  of  their  visitor,  but  in  particular  with  the  wonderful 
translation  from  the  German,  by  means  of  which  she  had 
delighted  and  astonished  them.  The  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion given  of  BQrger's  ballad,  and  the  broken  account  of 
the  story,  of  which  only  two  lines  were  recollected,  in- 
spired the  author,  who  had  some  acquaintance,  as  has  been 
said,  with  the  German  language,  and  a  strong  taste  for  po- 
pular poetry,  with  a  desire  to  see  the  original. 

This  was  not  a  wish  easily  gratified ;  German  works  were 


at  that  time  seldom  found  io  London  for  sale— In  Edinburgh 
never.  A  lady  of  noble  Crerman  descent,*  whose  friendship 
I  have  enjoyed  for  many  years,  found  means,  however,  to 
procure  me  a  copy  of  BQrger*s  works  from  Hamburgh. 
The  perusal  of  the  original  rather  exceeded  than  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  which  the  report  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
family  had  induced  me  to  form.  At  length,  when  the  book 
had  been  a  few  hours  in  my  possession,  1  found  myself  giving 
an  animated  account  of  the  poem  to  a  friend,  and  rashly 
added  a  promise  to  furnish  a  copy  in  English  ballad  verse. 

I  well  recollect  that  I  be^an  my  task  after  supper,  and  fi- 
nished it  about  daybreak  the  next  morning,  by  which  time 
the  ideas  which  the  task  had  a  tendency  to  summon  up 
were  rather  of  an  uncomfortable  character.  As  my  object 
was  much  more  to  make  a  good  translation  of  the  poem  for 
those  whom  I  wished  to  please,  than  to  acquire  any  poetical 
fame  for  myself,  I  retained  In  my  translation  the  two  lines 
which  Mr.  Taylor  had  rendered  with  equal  boldness  and 
felicity. 

My  attempt  succeeded  far  beyond  my  expectations;  and 
it  may  readily  be  believed,  that  I  was  Induced  to  persevere 
in  a  pursuit  which  gratified  my  own  vanity,  while  it  seemed 
to  amuse  others.  I  accomplished  a  translation  of  "Der 
Wilde  Jager  **—h  romantic  ballad  founded  on  a  superstition 
universally  current  in  Germany,  and  known  also  in  Scotland 
and  France.  In  this  1  took  rather  more  license  than  in 
versifying  "Lenor^;**  and  1  bsfiladized  one  or  two  other 
poems  of  BUrger  with  more  or  less  success.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  my  own  vanity,  and  the  favourable  opinion 
of  friends,  interested  by  the  temporary  revival  of  a  species 
of  poetry  containing  a  germ  of  popqlarity  of  which  perhaps 
they  were  not  themselves  aware,  urged  me  to  the  decisive 
step  of  sending  a  selection,  at  least,  of  my  translations  to 
the  press,  to  save  tbe  numerous  applications  which  were 
made  for  copies.  When  was  there  an  author  deaf  to  such 
a  recommendation?  In  1796,  the  present  author  was  pre- 
vailed on,  "by  requestor  friends."  to  indulge  his  own  va- 
nity by  publishing  the  translation  of  **Lenor^,"  with  that 
of  "The  Wild  Huntsman,"  In  a  thin  quarto.* 

The  fate  of  this,  my  first  publication,  was  by  no  means 
flattering.  I  distributed  so  many  copies  among  my  IHends 
as,  according  to  the  booksellers,  materially  to  interfere  with 
the  sale;  andihe  number  of  translations  which  appeared  in 
England  about  the  same  time,  including  that  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
to  which  I  had  been  so  much  indebted,  and  which  was  pab- 
lished  in  "The  Monthly  Magazine."  were  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude a  provincial  writer  from  competition .  However  dif- 
ferent my  success  might  have  been,  had  I  been  fortooate 
enough  to  have  led  the  way  in  the  general  scramble  for 
precedence,  my  efforts  sunk  unnoticed  when  launched  at 
the  same  time  with  those  of  Mr.  Taylor  (upon  whose  pro- 
perty I  had  committed  the  kind  of  piracy  already  noticed* 
and  who  generously  forgave  me  the  invasion  of  his  rights); 
—of  my  ingenious  and  amiable  friend  of  many  years.  Wil- 
liam Robert  Spenser;— of  Mr.  Pye.  the  laureate  of  the  day, 
and  many  others  besides.  In  a  word,  my  adventure,  where 
so  many  pushed  off  to  sea.  proved  a  dead  loss,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  edition  was  condemned  to  the  service  of  the 
trunk-maker.  Nay,  so  complete  was  the  failure  of  the  un- 
fortunate ballads,  that  the  very  existence  of  them  was  soon 
forgotten ;  and,  In  a  newspaper.  In  which  I  very  lately  read, 
to  my  no  small  horror,  a  most  appalling  list  of  my  own 
various  publications,  I  saw  this,  my  first  olTenoe,  had  es- 


*  Bom  CounloM  Harriet  Brubl  of  Marllnafcircben,  and  married  to  Bogh 
Scott,  Ewj.  of  Oardeo,  the  autbor'a  reloilve,  and  much-valued  friend  ehnoat 
from  luCancy. 


*  [  TbU  thin  quarto  waapoMUhedbf  Heain.llann6rt  end  llUler«r  Edift- 
burgh.— En.  ] 
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ipad  (he  loduslriooi  collector,  for  whose  indefallgable  re- 
earch  I  may  in  gratitade  wish  a  better  object.  > 

The  failure  of  my  first  publication  did  not  operate/ In 
my  unpleasant  degree,  either  on  my  feelings  or  spirits.  I 
US  coldly  received  by  strangers,  bat  my  repatation  l)egan 
ither  to  increase  among  my  own  ftiends,  and,  on  the 
ihole,  I  was  more  bent  to  show  the  world  that  it  had  neg- 
eeted  something  worth  notice,  than  to  be  affronted  by  its 
odlfl^reDce.  Or  rather,  to  spealc  candidly,  I  found  plea- 
are  io  the  literary  labour  in  which  I  had,  almost  by  acci- 
lent,  become  engaged,  and  laboured,  less  in  the  hope  of 
ilMsing  others,  though  certainly  without  despair  of  doing 
a.  than  in  the  pursuit  of  a  new  and  agreeable  amusement 
e  myself.  I  pursued  the  German  language  keenly,  and, 
loagh  far  from  being  a  correct  scholar,  became  a  bold  and 
hriDg  reader,  nay  even  translator  of  various  dramatic 
lam  from  that  tongue.* 

The  want  of  books  at  that  time,  (about  1796,)  was  a  great 
Merroption  to  the  rapidity  of  my  movements;  for  the  young 
li  not  know,  and  perhaps  my  own  contemporaries  may 
kire  forgotten,  the  difficulty  with  which  publications  were 
hen  procured  fk-om  the  continent.  The  worthy  and  ex- 
xllenl  friend,  of  whom  I  gave  a  sketch  many  years  after- 
tirds  in  the  person  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck,^  procured  me 
Ueloog's  Dictionary,  through  the  mediation  of  Father 
^per,  a  monk  of  the  Scotch  College  of  Ratisbon.  Other 
nots  of  the  same  nature  were  supplied  by  Mrs.  Scott  of 
Barden,  whose  kindness  In  a  similar  instance  I  have  had 
iheidy  occasion  to  acknowledge.  Through  this  lady's 
aoneilons  on  the  continent,  I  obtained  copies  of  Btlrger, 
filler,  Goethe,  and  other  standard  €rerman  works;  and 
teugh  the  obligatioD  be  of  a  distant  date.  It  still  remains 
npressed  on  my  memory,  after  a  life  spent  in  a  constant 
Dterchange  of  friendship  and  kindness  with  that  family, 
ihlch  is,  according  to  Scottish  ideas,  the  head  of  my  house. 

Being  thus  furnished  with  the  necessary  originals,  I  began 
0  translate  on  all  sides,  certainly  without  any  thing  like 
B accurate  knowledge  of  the  language;  and  although  the 
Imus  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  others,  powerfully  atp- 
ncted  one  whose  early  attention  to  the  Grerman  had  been 
^nested  by  Mackenzie's  Dissertation,  and  the  play  of  "The 
Ktbbers,'*  yet  the  ballad  poetry,  in  which  I  had  made  a 
loM  essay,  was  still  my  favourite.  I  was  yet  more  de- 
Ighted  on  finding,  that  the  old  English,  and  especially  the 
'nttish  language,  were  so  nearly  similar  to  the  German, 
M  in  sound  merely,  but  in  the  turn  of  phrase,  that  they 
vere  capable  of  being  rendered  line  for  line,  with  very 
•Wcwiation.^ 

By  degrees,  I  acquired  sufficient  confidence  to  attempt 
lie  imiution  of  what  I  admired.  The  ballad  called  **  Glen- 
^'*  was,  1  think,  the  first  original  poem  which  1  ventured 


to  compose.  As  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  translation  ttom  the 
Gaelic,  I  considered  myself  as  liberated  from  imitating  the 
antiquated  language  and  rude  rhythm  of  the  Minstrel  ballad. 
A  versification  of  an  Ossianic  ft^agment  came  nearer  to  the 
idea  I  had  formed  of  my  task ;  for  although  controversy 
may  have  arisen  concerning  the  authenticity  of  these  poems, 
yet  I  never  heard  it  disputed,  by  those  whom  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  rendered  competent  judges,  that 
in  their  spirit  and  diction  they  nearly  resemble  fragments  of 
poetry  extant  in  that  language,  to  the  genuine  antiquity  of 
which  no  doubt  can  attach.  Indeed  the  celebrated  dispute 
on  that  subject,  is  something  like  the  more  bloody,  though 
scarce  fiercer  controversy,  about  the  Popish  Plot  in  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  concerning  which  Dryden  has  said — 

**  SoceeedlnRllinet  will  «qaal  foUr  call, 
Belterlng  ootliiog,  or  teltevlng  aU."" 

The  Celtic  people  of  Erin  and  Albyn  had,  in  short,  a  style 
of  poetry  properly  called  national,  though  Mac  Pherson  was 
rather  an  excellent  poet  than  a  faithful  editor  and  translator. 
This  style  and  fashion  of  poetry,  existing  in  a  different  lan- 
guage, was  supposed  to  give  the  original  of  "Glenfinlas," 
and  the  author  was  to  pass  for  one  who  had  used  his  best 
command  of  English  to  do  the  Gaelic  model  justice.  In  one 
point,  the  incidents  of  the  poem  were  irreconcilable  with  the 
costume  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  laid.  The  ancient 
Highland  chieftains,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  "  hunt  the 
dun  deer  down,"  did  not  retreat  into  solitary  bothies,  or  trust 
the  success  of  the  chase  to  their  own  unassisted  exertions, 
without  a  single  gillie  to  help  them ;  they  assembled  thehr 
clan,  and  all  partook  of  the  sport,  forming  a  ring,  or  en- 
closure, called  the  Tinchell,  and  driving  the  prey  towards 
the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  hunt.  This  course 
would  not  have  suited  me,  so  Ronald  and  Moy  were  cooped 
up  in  their  solitary  wigwam,  like  two  moorfowl-shooters 
of  the  present  day. 

After  "Glenfinlas,"  I  undertook  another  ballad,  called 
"The  Eve  of  St.  John."  The  Incidents,  except  the  hinU  al- 
luded to  in  the  marginal  notes,  are  entirely  Imaginary,  but 
the  scene  was  tliat  of  my  early  childhood.  Some  idle  per- 
sons had  of  late  years,  during  the  proprietor's  absence,  torn 
the  iron-grated  door  of  Smallholm  Tower  from  its  hinges, 
and  thrown  it  down  the  rock.  I  was  an  earnest  suitor  to 
my  ft*iend  and  kinsman,  Mr.  Scott  of  Harden,  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  dilapidation  might  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  the 
mischief  repaired.  This  was  readily  promised,  on  condi- 
tion that  I  should  make  a  ballad,  of  which  the  scene  should 
lie  at  Smallholm  Tower,  and  among  the  crags  where  It  is 
situated. '  The  ballad  was  approved  of,  as  well  as  its  com- 
panion "  Glenfinlas ; "  and  I  remember  that  they  procured 
me  many  marks  of  attention  and  kindness  from  Duke  John 


*  (ni  Uit  hare  rafttnd  to  wai  drairn  op  and  loaerted  In  the  GaladonUn 
(MnirTibT  Mr.  James  Sbaw,  for  tblrly  years  past  In  tbe  bouae  of  Sir  Walter 
iM'ipoblUbers,  Messrs.  Constable  and  Cadell,  of  Edlnborgb;  and  ose  will 

*  ntde  oflt  bercaner.— Ed.  j 

'  [Mr  Wslter  ScoU's  second  pobHcalioo  was  a  translation  of  6oetbe*a 
'vaa  of  osets  of  Berllcblfjgflo  wltb  tbe  Iron  Band,  whicb  appeared  la 
^  He  sbooi  tbe  same  time  translated  sereral  otber  German  plays,  wbicb 
•«ittiitlnloMS.-Eo.l 

*  [Tbe  Isle  George  Constable.  Bsq.  See  introdacUon  to  tbe  Antiquary, 
'••irtey  Novels,  toI.  t.  p.  It.-Ed.  ] 

*  iosog  tbe  popolar  Ballads  or  Volkslieder,  of  tbe  celebrated  Herder,  la 
'■keonelostaoce  oat  of  many)  a  Tersion  of  tbe  old  Scottlsb  song  of  ^  Sir 
***^  Spencer  in  wbicb.  bat  for  difTerence  of  ortbograpby,  tbe  two  lan- 
""Bo  can  be  scaroety  dlstliiguUbed  fkom  eech  oilier.   For  example— 

^  King  iits  In  Damfcrmllng  *'  Der  Kosnlg  sttit  in  Dnmrcrmllag 

^B,  Scbloss : 

^taUag  ih«  biDod-red  wine ;  Bf  irlnkt  WatriHhen  Wein ; 

fkcrc  Willi  get  a  good  skipper  *  O  wo  trirr  Icb  elnen  Segler  gut 

niaUUilisbipoffDliM?**'  DiesScfaUrtttieglenmelD?**' 


In  like  manner,  tbe  opening  slanta  of  "  Cbild  Waters,"  and  many  olber 
Scottish  bellads,  fall  as  naturally  and  easily  into  tbe  German  babits  and  forma 
ofspeecb,  as  if  tbey  bad  originally  been  composed  In  tbat  language : 

**  About  Tule,  when  tbe  wind  was  *«  la    CbristmeiBiM,    in    Winter 
cule,  kalt. 

And  tbe  round  tables  began,  Als  Tafei  rund  began, 

0  there  Is  come  to  our  king's  court  Da  kam  sn  Koolg's  Hofr  and  Ball 

Hony  weel  faTOur'd  man.**  Hanch  waekner  RItler  an.** 

It  requires  only  a  smattering  of  both  languages,  to  see  at  what  cheap 
expense,  even  of  Tocables  and  rhymes,  the  popular  poetry  of  tbe  one  may  be 
transferred  to  tbe  otber.  Bardly  any  thing  is  more  flattering  to  a  Scottlsb 
student  of  German ;  U  resembles  tbe  unexpeeted  dlseovery  of  an  old  frleod 
Id  a  foreign  land. 

^  This  is  of  iltUe  consequence,  except  In  as  Ibr  as  U  contradicts  a  story 
which  1  bove  seen  in  print,  aTerrlng  tbel  Mr.  Soott  of  narden  was  biouelf 
about  to  destroy  this  ancient  buUdlng ;  than  which  noUiiag  can  be  mora 
inaocnrate. 
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4>r  Roxburghe,  who  gave  me  the  nnlimited  aie  of  that  cele- 
brated collection  oT  Tolameit  trom  which  the  Roxbarghe 
Club  derives  its  name. 

Thus  1  was  set  up  for  a  poet,  like  a  pedlar  who  has  got 
two  ballads  to  begin  the  world  upon,  and  I  hastened  to 
make  the  round  or  all  my  acquaintances,  showing  my  pre- 
cious wares,  and  requesting  criticism— a  boon  which  no 
author  asks  in  vain.  For  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the 
fine  arts,  those  who  are  in  no  respect  able  to  produce  any 
specimens  themselves,  hold  themselves  not  the  less  entitled 
to  decide  upon  the  works  of  others ;  and,  no  doubt,  with 
justice  to  a  certain  degree;  for  the  merits  of  composition 
produced  for  the  express  purpose  of  pleasing  the  world  at 
large,  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the  opinion  of  individuals, 
and  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  Moli^re's  old  woman,  the 
less  sophisticated  the  person  consulted  so  much  the  better.' 
But  I  was  ignorant,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  that  though  the 
applause  of  the  many  may  justly  appreciate  the  general 
merits  of  a  piece,  it  is  not  so  safe  to  submit  such  a  perfor- 
mance to  the  more  minute  criticism  of  the  same  individuals, 
when  each,  in  turn,  having  seated  himself  in  the  censor*s 
chair,  has  placed  his  mind  in  a  critical  aUitude,  and  delivers 
bis  opinion  sententlously  and  ex  ccuhedrd.  General  ap- 
plause was  in  almost  every  case  freely  tendered,  but  the 
abatements  in  the  way  of  proposed  alterations  and  correc- 
tions, were  cruelly  puzzling.  It  was  in  vain  the  young 
author,  listening  with  becoming  modesty,  and  with  a  natu- 
ral wish  to  please,  cut  and  carved,  tinkered  and  coopered, 
upon  his  unfortunate  ballads— it  was  in  vain  that  he  placed, 
displaced,  replaced,  and  mbplaced ;  every  one  of  his  advisers 
was  displeased  with  the  concessions  made  to  his  co-assessors, 
and  the  author  was  blamed  by  some  one,  in  almost  every 
case,  for  having  made  two  Wes  in  attempting  to  patch  op 
one. 

At  last,  after  thinking  seriously  on  the  subject,  I  wrote 
out  a  fair  copy,  (of  Glenfinlas,  I  think,]  and  marked  all 
the  various  corrections  which  had  been  proposed.  On  the 
whole,  I  found  that  I  had  been  required  to  alter  every 
verse,  almost  every  line,  and  the  only  stanzas  of  the  whole 
ballad  which  escaped  criticism  were  two  which  could  neither 
be  termed  good  nor  bad,  speaking  of  them  as  poetry,  but 
were  of  a  mere  commonplace  character,  absolutely  necessary 
for  conducting  the  business  of  the  tale.  This  unexpected 
result,  after  about  a  fortnight's  anxiety,  led  me  to  adopt  a 
rule  from  which  1  have  seldom  departed  during  more  than 
thirty  years  of  literary  life.  When  a  friend,  whose  judg- 
ment I  respect,  has  decided,  and  upon  good  advisement  told 
roe,  that  a  manuscript  was  worth  nothing,  or  at  least  pos- 
sessed no  redeeming  qualities  sufficient  to  atone  for  Its  de- 
fects, I  have  generally  cast  it  aside ;  but  I  am  liUle  in  the 
custom  of  paying  attention  to  minute  criticisms,  or  of  offer- 
ing such  to  any  friend  who  may  do  me  the  honour  to  con- 
sult me.  I  am  convinced,  that,  in  general,  in  removing 
even  errors  of  a  trivial  or  venial  kind,  the  character  of  ori- 
ginality is  lost,  which,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  that  which 
is  most  valuable  in  the  production. 

About  the  time  that  I  shook  hands  with  criticisms,  and 
reduced  my  ballads  back  to  their  original  form,  stripping 
them  without  remorse  of  those  "lendings'*  which  1  had 
adopted  atthe  suggestion  of  others,  an  opportunity  unexpect- 
edly offered  of  introducing  to  the  world  what  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  a  circle  of  friends.  Lewis  had  announced 
acollection*  first  intended  to  bear  the  title  of  "Tales  of 
Terror/*  and  afterwards  published  under  that  of  "Tales  of 


Wonder.**  As  this  wu  to  be  a  oollecUon  of  tales  turaing 
on  the  preternatural,  there  were  risks  in  the  plan  of  which 
the  ingenious  editor  was  not  aware.  The  supernatural* 
though  appealing  to  certain  powerful  emotions  very  widely 
and  deeply  sown  amongst  the  human  race,  is,  nevertheless, 
a  spring  which  is  peculiarly  apt  to  lose  its  elasticity  by  being 
too  much  pressed  on,  and  a  collection  of  ghost  stories  is  not 
more  likely  to  be  terrible,  than  a  collection  of  jests  to  be 
merry  or  entertaining.  But  although  the  very  title  of  the 
proposed  work  carried  in  it  an  obstruction  to  its  effect,  this 
was  far  from  being  suspected  at  the  time,  for  the  popularity 
of  the  editor,  and  of  his  compositions,  seemed  a  warrant 
for  his  success.  The  distinguished  favour  with  which  the 
"Castle  Spectre**  was  received  upon  the  stage,  seemed  an 
additional  pledge  for  the  safety  of  his  new  attempt.  I  readily 
agreed  to  contribute  the  ballads  of  "Glenfinlas**  and  of 
"  The  Eve  of  Saint  John,**  with  one  or  two  others  of  less 
merit ;  and  my  friend  Dr.  Leyden  became  also  a  contributor. 
Mr.  Soutbey,  a  tower  of  strength,  added  "The  Old  Woman 
of  Berkeley,"  "Lord  William,"  and  several  other  interest- 
ing ballads  of  the  same  class,  to  the  proposed  collection. 

In  the  meantime,  my  friend  Lewis  found  it  no  easy  matter 
to  discipline  his  northern  recruits.  He  was  a  martinet,  if  I 
may  so  term  him,  in  the  accuracy  of  rhymes  and  of  num- 
bers; 1  may  add,  he  had  a  right  to  be  so,  for  few  persons 
have  exhibited  more  mastery  of  rhyme,  or  greater  command 
over  the  melody  of  verse.  He  was,  therefore,  rigid  in 
exacting  similar  accuracy  from  others,  and  as  1  was  quite 
unaccustomed  to  the  mechanical  part  of  poetry,  and  used 
rhymes  which  were  merely  permissible,  as  readily  as  those 
which  were  legitimate,  contests  often  arose  amongst  us, 
which  were  exasperated  by  the  pertinacity  of  my  Mentor, 
who,  as  all  who  knew  him  can  testify,  was  no  granter  of 
propositions.  As  an  instance  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  I 
had  so  lately  adopted  a  tone  of  defiance  to  criticism,  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  Appendix  (see  p.  M,post)  a  few 
specimens  of  the  lectures  which  I  underwent  from  my  friend 
Lewis,  and  i^hlch  did  not  at  the  time  produce  any  effect  on 
my  Inflexibility,  though  I  did  not  forget  them  at  a  future 
period. 

The  proposed  publication  of  the  "  Tales  of  Wonder  **  wu, 
from  one  reason  or  another,  postponed  till  the  year  1801,  a 
circumstance  by  which,  of  itself,  the  success  of  the  work 
was  considerably  impeded,  for  protracted  expectation  always 
leads  to  disappointment.  But  besides,  there  were  circum- 
stances of  various  kinds  which  contributed  to  its  deprecia- 
tion, some  of  which  were  imputable  to  the  editor,  or  author, 
and  some  to  the  bookseller. 

The  former  remained  Insensible  of  the  passion  for  ballads 
and  ballad-mongers  having  been  for  some  time  on  the  wane, 
and  that  with  such  altecatlon  In  the  public  taste,  the  chance 
of  success  in  that  line  was  diminished.  What  had  t>een  at 
first  received  as  simple  and  natural,  was  now  sneered  at  as 
puerile  and  extravagant.  Another  objection  was,  that  my 
fk-iend  Lewis  had  a  high  but  mistaken  opinion  of  his  own 
powers  of  humour.  The  truth  was,  that  though  he  could 
throw  some  gaiety  into  his  lighter  pieces,  after  the  manner 
of  the  French  writers,  his  attempts  at  what  Is  called  plea- 
santry in  English  wholly  wanted  the  quality  of  humour,  and 
were  generally  failures.  But  this  he  would  not  allow :  and 
the  "Tales  of  Wonder**  were  filled,  in  a  sense,  with  at- 
tempts at  comedy,  which  might  be  generally  accounted 
abortive. 

Another  objection,  which  might  have  been  more  easily 


■  [See  the  eccoant  of  a  cooferiatloo  between  Sir  Wilier  Scott  and 
ft.  p.  a8S.-BD.l 


Sir  Tbomat  Uwrence,  to  **  CannlDfhflm'f  Uvei  of  SritUli  PilMcn,**  etc  vol. 
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IbreseeD,  sabjected  the  editor  to  a  charge  of  which  Mat 
Lewis  was  eDllrely  incapable,— that  of  collusion  with  his 
pnbllsher  in  an  undue  attaclc  on  the  pocltets  of  the  public. 
The  "Tales  of  Wonder"  formed  a  worit  in  royal  octavo, 
and  were,  by  large  printing,  driven  out,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  to  two  volumes,  which  were  sold  at  a  high  price. 
Purchasers  murmured  at  flnding  that  this  size  had  been  at- 
tained by  the  insertion  of  some  of  the  best  linown  pieces  of 
the  English  language,  such  as  Dryden*s  "Theodore  and 
Honoria,'*  Pamell's  "  Hermit,**  Lisle*s  "Porsenna  King  of 
Bussia,**  and  many  other  popular  poems  of  old  date,  and 
generally  known,  which  ought  not  In  conscience  to  have 
made  part  of  a  set  of  tales,  "written  and  collected**  by  a 
modern  author.  His  bookseller  was  also  accused  in  the 
public  prints,  whether  truly  or  not  I  am  uncertain,  of  having 
attempted  to  secure  to  himself  the  entire  profits  of  the  large 
sale  which  he  expected,  by  refusing  to  his  brethren  the  al- 
lowances usually*  if  not  in  all  cases,  made  to  the  retail  trade. 

Lewis,  one  of  the  most  liberal  as  well  as  benevolent  of 
mankind,  had  not  the  least  participation  in  these  proceed- 
ings of  his  bibliopolist ;  but  his  work  sunk  under  the  obloquy 
which  was  heaped  on  it  by  the  offended  parties.  The  book 
was  termed  "  Tales  of  Plunder,**  wascensured  by  reviewers, 
and  attacked  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  A  very  clever 
parody  was  made  on  the  style  and  the  person  of  the  author, 
and  the  world  laughed  as  willingly  as  if  it  had  never  ap- 
plauded. 

Thus,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  vehicle  I  had  chosen,  my 
efforts  to  present  myself  before  the  public  as  an  original 
writer  proved  as  vain  as  those  by  which  I  had  previously 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  myself  as  a  translator.'  Like 
Lord  Home,  however,  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  I  did  so  far 
well,  that  I  was  able  to  stand  and  save  myself;  and  amidst 
the  general  depreciation  of  the  "Tales  of  Wonder,**  my 
SDiall  share  of  the  obnoxious  publication  was  dismissed 
without  much  censure,  and  in  some  cases  obtained  praise 
from  the  critics. 

The  consequence  of  my  escape  made  roe  naturally  more 
daring,  and  I  attempted,  in  my  own  name,  a  collection  of 
ballads  of  various  kinds,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to  be 
connected  by  the  common  tie  of  relation  to  the  Border  dis- 
tricts in  which  1  had  gathered  the  materials.  The  original 
preface  explains  my  purpose,  and  the  assistance  of  various 
kinds  which  I  met  with.  The  edition  was  curious,  as  being 
the  first  work  printed  by  my  friend  and  school-fellow,  Mr. 
James  Ballantyne,  who,  at  that  period,  was  editor  of  a  pro- 
vincial newspaper,  called  "  The  Kelso  Mail.**  When  the 
book  came  out,  in  180S,  the  imprint,  Kelso,  was  read  with 
wonder  by  amateurs  of  typography,  who  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  place,  and  were  astonished  at  the  example  of  hand- 
some printing  which  so  obscure  a  town  produced. 

As  for  the  editorial  part  of  the  task,  my  attempt  to  imitate 
the  plan  and  style  of  Bishop  Percy,  observlog  only  more 
strict  fidelity  concerning  my  originals,  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  and  there  was  a  demand  within  a 
short  space  for  a  second  edition,  to  which  I  proposed  to  add 
a  third  volume.  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies.'the  first  pub- 
lishers of  the  work,  declined  the  publication  of  this  second 
edition,  which  was  undertaken,  at  a  very  liberal  price,  by 
the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Bees  of 
Paternoster  Bow.  My  progress  in  the  literary  career  in 
which  I  might  now  be  considered  as  sertously  engaged,  the 
reader  will  find  briefly  traced  in  an  Introduction  prefixed 
Co  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 


■  [TlMMrly 
nprinMlaa 


from  tha  German  alladed  to  in  ibto  Esmt,  will  all  be 
-' part  of  tliif  ooUactioa.-Bi».  ] 


b  the  meantime  the  Editor  has  accomplished  his  pro- 
posed task  of  acquainting  the  reader  with  some  particulars 
respecting  the  modern  imitations  of  the  Ancient  Ballad,  and 
the  circumstances  which  gradually,  and  almost  Insensibly, 
edgaged  himself  in  that  species  of  literary  employment.  * 

W.  8. 

AaaeTSPOBD,  ApHt,  IsaOi 


APPENDIX 

TO  TBB  ESSAY  ON  UIITATIONS  OF  THB  AHCIBIIT  BALLAD. 


EXTBACT8  FROM  THE  COaSESPONDBMCE  OP  U,  6.  LEWIS. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  subject,  which  is  now  of  an  old 
dale,  by  readiog  the  following  passage  in  Uedwin's  "Account  of 
Some  Passages  in  Lord  Byron's  later  Tears."  Lord  Eyron  is  sap- 
posed  to  apeak.  **When  Walter  Soolt  began  to  write  poetry, 
which  was  not  at  a  Tcry  early  age.  Monk  Lewis  corrected  his 
▼erse :  he  nnderstood  little  then  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
art.*  The  Fire  King,  in  the  *  MiDstrelsy  of  the  Scottisli  Border,* 
was  almost  all  Lewis's.  One  of  the  Ballads  in  that  work,  and, 
except  some  of  Lc7dea*s,  perhaps  one  of  the  best  was  made  from 
a  story  picked  up  in  a  stage-coach ;— I  mean  that  of  *  Will  Jones.* 

'  Thar  boifd  Will  Jones  wllbtn  tlia  pot. 
And  not  much  fat  bad  Will.* 

<*I  hope  Walter  Soott  did  not  write  the  review  on '  Christabei ; ' 
for  he  certainly,  in  common  with  many  of  as,  is  indebted  to  Co- 
lerid^.  But  for  hlro,  perhaps,  *  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstfel ' 
would  newer  have  been  thought  of.    T^  line, 

•Jam  Maria  shield  thee  wellt' 

is  word  for  word  from  Coleridge." 

There  are  some  parts  of  this  passage  extremely  mistaken  and 
exaggerated,  as  generally  attends  any  attempt  to  record  what 
pasaes  in  caaual  conversation,  which  resembles,  in  difficnlty,  tha 
experiments  of  the  old  chemists  for  fixing  qoicksilTer. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  my  poor  friend  Lewis's  criticism 
on  my  juvenile  attempts  at  ballad  poetry ;  severe  enough,  per- 
haps, but  for  which  I  was  much  indebted  to  him,  as  lV>rcing  upon 
the  notice  of  a  young  and  careless  author  hints  which  the  said 
author's  vanity  made  him  unwilling  to  attend  to,  but  which  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  any  hope  of  his  ultimate  success. 

supposed  1799. 
**  Thank  yon  for  yoar  revised '  Glenfinlas.'  I  grumbU,  bot  say 
no  more  on  this  subject,  although  I  hope  you  will  not  be  so  in- 
flexible on  that  of  your  other  Ballads ;  for  I  do  not  despair  of  oo»- 
vhicing  you  in  lime,  that  a  bad  rhyme  is,  in  fact,  no  rhyme  at 
all.  You  desired  roe  to  point  out  my  objections,  leaving  yon  at 
liberty  to  make  nse  of  them  or  not  { and  so  have  at  *  PredeHc  and 
Alice.'  Stansa  4st,  */Ues*  and  'joys'  are  not  rhymes;  the  1st 
stanza  ends  with  *Joys ;  *  the  9d  begins  with  'joying,'  In  the  ath, 
there  is  too  sudden  a  change  of  tenses,  *  flows  *  and  *  rose.'  atb, 
7th,  and  8ih,  I  like  much.  9tb,  Does  not  *ring  Ms  ears*  sound 
ludicrous  in  yours?  The  first  idea  that  presents  itself  is,  that  his 
ears  were  pulled ;  but  even  the  ringing  of  the  ears  does  not  please. 
49th,  *  Shower*  and  *roar*  not  rhymes.  *SnU'  and  *  aisle,' tn 
IhetSlb,  are  not  much  better:  bot  ^head'  and  ^descried'  an 
execrable.  In  the  44ih,  *bar  *  and  *  stair'  are  ditto :  and '  groping  * 
is  a  nasty  word,  ride  Johnson, '  ffe  gropes  his  breeches  wUh  a 
monarch's  air,*  In  the  15th,  you  change  yoor  metre,  which  has 
always  an  unpleasant  effect :  and  'safe  *  and « receiee'  rhyme  Jost 
about  as  well  as  Scott  and  Lewis  would.  46ih,  *wiikin  and 
« strain '  are  not  rhymes.  17th,  •  hear*  and « air,'  not  rfaymei. 
f  8th,  two  metres  are  nixed ;  the  same  objection  to  the  third  line 
of  the  49th.   Observe,  that,  in  the  BaUad,  I  do  not  always  object 


*  seep.  MIKaNfr. 
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to  a  yirUlton  of  metre ;  bnl  then  It  ought  to  increase  the  melod  j, 
whereas,  in  my  opinion,  in  these  instances,  it  is  diminished. 

**Tbi  CBiSB.— 4ath.  The  Sd  line  reads  very  harshly ;  and '  choir' 
and  Uore'  are  not  rhymes.  ISlh,  'Rides*  and  'side*  are  not 
rhymes.  SOth,  *  Pour '  and  *  obscure,'  not  rhymes.  40lh,  'Spreads* 
and  *ini>ades'  are  not  rhymes.  46th,  *Rend<'  and  ^ascend*  are 
not  rhymes. 

WiLLiiH  aho  Hklbn.— In  order  that  I  may  bring  it  nearer  the 
original  title,  pray  introduce,  in  the  first  stanza,  the  name  of 
Eltenora,  instead  of  Ellen.  'Crusade'  and  ^sped'  not  rhymes 
in  the  9d.  Sd,  'Made*  and  'shed'  are  not  rhymes ;  and  if  they 
were,  come  too  clow  to  the  rhymes  in  the  2d.  In  the  4lh,  '  Joy ' 
and  'victory '  are  not  rhymes.  7ih,  The  first  line  wanU  a  yerb, 
otherwise  is  not  intelligible.  ISth.  *  Grace'  and  '  bliss' are  not 
rhymes.  Uth,  'Bale '  and  *  hell '  are  not  rhymes.  i6lh, « Vain ' 
and  *  fruitless'  is  Uutology ;  and  as  a  verb  is  wanted,  the  line  will 
run  better  thnSi  *And  ?ain  is  every  prayer.*  I9ih,  Unci  Ho  her' 
absohitely  necessary  in  the  4lh  line  ?  20t1i,  *  Grace '  and  *  blUs,' 
not  rhymes.  91st,  *  Bale '  and  •  hell '  not  rhymes.  2Sd,  I  do  n(»t 
like  the  word  *  spent,'  23d.  'O'er*  anA 'star'  are  Tile  rhymes. 
96th,  A  Terb  is  wanted  in  the  41h  line ;  better  thus,  **  Then  whispers 
thus  a  toice.  *  98tb,  Is  not,  *  Is*t  thou,  my  lore  ? '  better  than  *  My 
lOTC !  my  loTe !  *  Stst,  If '  wighi '  means,  as  I  con)ecture,  *  enehafU' 
ed,'  does  not  this  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  ?  Ought  not  the  spur  to 
be  sharp  rather  than  bright  ?  In  the  4th  line. '  Stay '  and  *  day' 
Jingle  together ;  would  it  not  be  better,  '  I  must  be  gone  e'er  day?  * 
S2d,  'Steed'  and « bed'  are  not  rhymes.  54th,  *  Bride'  and  *  bed,' 
not  rhymes.  58th,  'Seat'  and  'ftwaitf*  not  rhymes.  S9th,  'Keep 
hold '  and  'sUfast*  seem  to  niy  ear  Tulgar  and  prosaic.  40th, 
The  4lh  line  is  defective  in  point  of  English^  and,  indeed,  I  do  not 
quite  undersUnd  (he  meaning.  4Sd,  'Arose'  and  'pursues'  are 
not  rhymes.  45lh.  1  am  not  pleased  with  the  epilhet  '  savage ; ' 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  stanza  is,  to  me,  unintelligible.  49th, 
Is  it  not  closer  to  the  original  in  line  8d  to  say,  ^Swift  ride  the 
dead?'  50lh,  Does  the  rain  *  whistle?*  55th,  line  3d,  Does  it 
express,  •  Is  Helen  afk-ald  of  them  ?  *  a9th,  *  Door '  and  •  flower ' 
do  nol  rhyme  togeiher.  eoth,  'Seared'  and  'heard'  are  not 
rhymes.  63d,  'Bone'  and  'siieleUm,'  not  rhymes.  64th,  The 
last  line  sounds  ludicrous;  one  fancies  the  heroine  coming  down 
with  a  plump,  and  sprawling  upon  her  bottom.  I  have  now 
finished  my  severe  ezamhutlon,  and  pointed  out  every  oldectiOB 
which  I  thiniL  can  be  suggested." 


tih  January,  4799. 


*  WlLLWTII^90. 


*  DUI  SCOTt. 


*•  Tour  last  Ballad  reached  me  Just  as  I  was  stepping  into  my 
chaise  to  go  to  Brocket  Hall,  (Lord  Melbourne's,)  so  I  took  it  with 
me,  and  exhibited  both  that  and  Glenfinlas  with  great  success. 
I  must  not,  however,  conceal  from  you,  that  nobody  understood 
the  Lady  Flora  of  Glengyle  to  be  a  disguised  demon  iiU  the  ca- 
tastrophe arrived ;  and  (hat  the  opinion  was  universal,  that  some 
previoBS  stanzas  ought  to  be  introduced  descriptive  of  the  nature 
and  office  of  the  wayward  Ladies  of  the  Wood,  William  Lambe,< 
too,  (who  writes  good  verses  himself,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
allowed  to  judge  those  of  other  people,)  was  decidedly  for  the 
omission  of  the  last  stanza  but  one.)  These  were  the  only  objec- 
tions started.  I  thought  it  as  well  that  you  should  know  them, 
whether  yon  attend  to  them  or  not.  With  regard  to  St.  John's 
Eve,  I  like  it  much,  and  instead  of  finding  bult  with  Ita  broken 
metre,  I  approve  of  it  highly.  I  think,  in  this  last  Ballad,  you 
have  hit  off  the  ancient  manner  better  than  in  your  former  ones. 
Glenfinlas,  for  example.  Is  more  like  a  polished  tale,  than  an  old 
Ballad.  But  why,  in  verse  6th,  is  the  Baron's  helmet  hacked  and 
hewed,  if  (as  we  are  given  to  understand)  he  had  assassinated  his 
enemy  ?  On^t  not  tore  to  be  torn  7  Tore  seems  to  me  not 
English.  In  verse  16th,  the  last  line  is  word  for  word  from  Gil 
Morrice,   91st,  *  Floor '  and  '  bower '  are  not  rhymes,"  etc.  etc. 

The  gentleman  noticed  In  the  following  letter,  as  paruker  In 
the  author's  heresies  respecting  rhyme,  had  the  less  occasion  to 
Justify  snch  license,  as  his  own  have  been  singularly  accurate. 
Mr.  Sroythe  Is  now  Professor  of  Modem  Hislory  at  Cambridge. 


LORDOif,  January  94, 4799. 

"  I  must  not  omit  telling  you,  for  your  own  comfort,  and  that 
of  all  such  persons  as  are  wicked  enough  to  make  bad  rhymes, 
that  Mr.  SmyOie  C^very  clever  man  at  Cambridge)  took  great 
pains  the  other  day  to  convince  me,  not  merely  that  a  bad  rhyme 
might  pass,  but  that  occasionally  a  bad  rtiyme  was  better  than  a 
good  one!!!!!  Ineed  not  tell  you  that  he  left  me  as  great  an 
infidel  on  this  subject  as  he  found  me. 

«•  Ever  yonrs, 

««M.G.  Lewis." 

The  next  letter  respects  the  Ballad  called  the  "Vke  King.* 
stated  by  Captain  Medwhi  to  be  almost  all  Lewis's.  This  is  an 
entire  misconception.  Lewis,  who  was  very  fond  of  his  Idea  of 
four  elemenUry  kings,  had  prevailed  on  roe  to  supply  a  Fire  King. 
After  being  repeatedly  urged  to  the  Usk,  1  sat  down  one  day  after 
dinner,  and  wrote  the  *'  Fire  King,"  as  4t  was  published  in  the 
**  Tales  of  Wonder."  The  next  extract  gives  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Lewis  received  it,  whidi  was  not  very  favour- 
able ;  but  instead  of  writing  the  greater  part,  he  did  not  write  a 
single  word  of  it.  Dr.  Leyden,  now  no  more,  and  another  gen- 
tleman who  still  survives,  were  sitting  at  my  side  while  I  wrote 
it ;  nor  did  my  occupation  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  bottle. 

Leyden  wrote  a  Ballad  for  the  Cloud  King,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  ensuing  extract.  But  it  did  not  answer  Mat's  ideas,  either 
in  the  colour  of  the  wings,  or  some  point  of  costume  equally 
important:  so  Lewis,  who  was  otherwise  fond  of  the  Ballad,  con- 
verted it  into  the  Elfin  King,  and  wrote  a  Cloud  King  himself,  to 
finish  the  hierarchy  in  the  way  desired. 

There  is  a  leading  mistake  in  the  passage  from  Captain  Hedwin. 
"The  Mimtrelsy  of  the  Border"  is  spoken  of,  but  what  is  meant 
is  the  '*  Tales  oif  Wonder.**  The  former  work  contains  none  of 
the  Ballads  mentioned  by  Mr.  Medwin— the  latter  has  them  all. 
Indeed,  the  dynasty  of  Elemental  Kings  were  written  entirely  for 
Mr.  Lewis's  publication. 

My  intimate  friend,  William  Clerk,  Esq.  was  the  person  who 
hearid  the  legend  of  Bill  Jones  told  hi  a  mail-coach  by  a  sea  cap- 
tain, who  imagined  himself  lo  have  seen  the  ghost  to  which  it  re- 
lates. The  tale  was  versified  by  Lewis  himself.  1  forget  where 
it  was  published,  but  certainly  in  no  miscellany  or  publication  of 


I  have  only  to  add*  In  allusion  to  the  passage  I  have  quoted, 
that  I  never  wrote  a  word  parodying  either  Mr.  Coleridge  or  any 
one  else,  which,  in  that  distinguished  instance,  it  would  liave 
been  most  ungracious  in  me  to  have  done  t  for  which  the  reader 
will  see  reasons  in  the  Introduction  to  **The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Mhistrel."> 


**  LoirnOH,  Sd  February,  4806. 


*' Dm  Scott, 


"I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  Ballad,  and  the  Extract, 
and  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  lo  your  friend  for  the  *  Cloud 
King.*  I  must,  however,  make  one  criticism  upon  the  Stanzas 
which  you  sent  me.  The  Spirit,  being  a  wicked  one,  must  not 
have  such  delicate  wings  as  pale  blue  ones.  He  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Heaven  except  to  deface  it  with  storms;  and  therefore, 
in  *  The  Monk,*  I  have  fitted  him  with  a  pair  of  sable  phiions,  to 
which  I  must  request  your  friend  to  adapt  his  Stanza.  With  the 
others  1  am  much  pleased,  as  I  am  with  your  Fire  King;  bat 
every  body  makes  the  same  objection  lo  it,  and  expresses  a  wish 
that  you  had  conformed  your  Spirit  to  the  description  given  of 
him  In,  'The  Monk,*  where  his  office  Is  to  play  tiie  Will  o'  the 
Wisp,  and  lead  travellers  into  bogs,  etc.  It  is  also  objected  lo 
his  being  removed  from  his  native  land,  Denmark,  to  Palesltaie; 
and  that  the  office  assigned  to  hhn  in  your  Ballad  has  nothing  pe- 
culiar to  the  *Fire  King,*  but  would  have  suited  Arimancs,  Beel- 
zebub, or  any  other  evil  spirit  as  well.  However,  the  Ballad 
Itself  I  thhik  very  pretty.  I  suppose  you  b«ve  heard  from  Bell 
respecting  the  copies  of  the  Ballads.  I  was  too  much  distresi  at 
the  time  to  write  myself,"  etc  etc. 

••M.G.L." 


'  [  Now  Lord  Melbourne.— Ed.  } 


*  [In  a  sobseqaeot  part  of  tbli  Edition.— Bd.] 
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CHRISTIES  WILL. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  moss-trooping 
practices  were  not  entirely  discontinued,  the  tower 
of  Gilnockie,  in  the  parish  of  Cannoby,  was  occu- 
pied by  William  Armstrong,  called,  for  distinction's 
sake,  Christies  Will,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  fa- 
mous John  Armstrong,  of  Gilnockie,  executed  by 
James  V.'  The  hereditary  love  of  plunder  had  de- 
scended to  this  person  with  the  family  mansion; 
and,  upon  some  marauding  party,  he  was  seized,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  tolbooth  of  Jedburgh.  The  Earl 
of  Traquair,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  happening  to  vi- 
sit Jedburgh,  and  knowing  Christie's  Will,  enquired 
the  cause  of  his  confinement.  Will  replied,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  stealing  two  lelhers  (halters);  but, 
upon  being  more  closely  interrogated,  acknowledged 
that  there  were  two  delicate  colts  at  the  end  of  them. 
The  joke,  such  as  it  was,  amused  the  Earl,  who 
exerted  his  interest,  and  succeeded  in  releasing  Chris- 
tie's Will  from  bondage.  Some  time  afterwards,  a 
lawsuit,  of  importance  to  Lord  Traquair,  was  to  be 
decided  in  the  Court  of  Session;  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  judgment  would  turn  upon 
the  voice  of  the  presiding  judge,  who  has  a  casting 
vote,  in  case  of  an  equal  division  among  his  brethren. 
The  opinion  of  the  president  was  unfavourable  to 
Lord  Traquair;  and  the  point  was,  therefore,  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  way  when  the  question  should  be 
tried.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Earl  had  recourse  to 
Christie's  Will ;  who,  at  once,  offered  his  service  to 
kidnap  the  president.  Upon  due  scrutiny,  he  found 
it  was  the  judge's  practice  frequently  to  take  the  air, 
on  horseback,  on  the  sands  of  Leith,  without  an  at- 
tendant. In  one  of  these  excursions,  Christie's 
Will,  who  had  long  watched  his  opportunity,  ven- 
tured to  accost  the  president,  and  engage  him  in  con- 
versation. His  address  and  language  were  so  amusing, 
that  he  decoyed  the  president  into  an  unfrequented 
and  furzy  common,  called  the  Frigate  Whins,  where, 
riding  suddenly  up  to  him,  he  pulled  him  from  his 
horse,  muffled  him  in  a  large  cloak,  which  he  had 
provided,  and  rode  off,  with  the  luckless  judge  trussed 
up  behind  him.  Will  crossed  the  country  with  great 
expedition,  by  paths  known  only  to  persons  of  his 
description,  and  deposited  his  weary  and  terrified 
barden  in  an  old  castle,  in  Annandale,  called  the 
Tower  of  Graham.'  The  judge's  horse  being  found, 
it  was  concluded  he  had  thrown  his  rider  into  the 
sea;  his  friends  went  into  mourning,  and  a  successor 
was  appointed  to  his  office.  Meanwhile,  the  poor 
president  spent  a  heavy  time  in  the  vault  of  the 
castle.  He  was  imprisoned,  and  solitary ;  receiving 
his  food  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  and  never 


hearing  the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  save  when  a 
shepherd  called  his  dog,  by  the  name  of  Batfg,  and 
when  a  female  domestic  called  upon  Maudge,  the  cat. 
These,  he  concluded,  were  invocations  of  spirits; 
for  he  held  himself  to  be  in  the  dungeon  of  a  sor- 
cerer. At  length,  after  three  months  had  elapsed^ 
the  lawsuit  was  decided  in  favour  of  Lord  Traquair; 
and  Will  was  directed  to  set  the  president  at  liberty. 
Accordingly,  he  entered  the  vault  at  dead  of  night, 
seized  the  president,  muffled  him  once  more  in  the 
cloak,  without  speaking  a  single  word,  and,  using 
the  same  mode  of  transportation,  conveyed  him  to 
Leith  sands,  and  set  down  the  astonished  judge  on 
the  very  spot  where  he  had  taken  him  up.  The  joy 
of  his  friends,  and  the  less  agreeable  surprise  of  his 
successor,  may  be  easily  conceived,  when  he  ap- 
peared in  court,  to  reclaim  his  office  and  honours. 
All  embraced  his  own  persuasion,  that  he  had  been 
spirited  away  by  witchcraft;  nor  could  he  himself  be 
convinced  of  the  contrary,  until,  many  years  after- 
wards, happening  to  travel  in  Annandale,  his  ears 
were  saluted,  once  more,  with  the  sounds  of  Maudge 
and  Batty^lhe  only  notes  which  had  solaced  his 
long  confinement.  This  led  to  a  discovery  of  the 
whole  story;  but,  in  those  disorderly  times,  it  was 
only  laughed  at,  as  a  fair  ruse  de  guerre. 

Wild  and  strange  as  this  tradition  may  seem,  there 
is  little  doubt  of  its  foundation  in  fact.  The  judge, 
upon  whose  person  this  extraordinary  stratagem  was 
practised,  was  Sir  Alexander  Gibson,  Lord  Durie, 
collector  of  the  reports,  well  known  in  the  Scottish 
law,  under  the  title  of  Durie's  Decisions,  He  was 
advanced  to  the  station  of  an  ordinary  Lord  of  Ses- 
sion, 10th  July,  1631,  and  died,  at  his  own  house  of 
Durie,  July  1646.  Betwixt  these  periods  this  whim- 
sical adventure  must  have  happened ;  a  date  which 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  tradition. 

"  We  may  frame,"  says  Forbes,  •*  a  rational  con- 
jecture of  his  great  learning  and  parts,  not  only  from 
his  collection  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Session,  from 
July  1621,  till  July  1643,  but  also  from  the  following 
circumstances: — 1.  In  a  tract  of  more  as  twenty 
years,  he  was  frequently  chosen  vice-president,  and 
no  other  lord  in  that  time.  2.  'Tis  commonly  re- 
ported, that  some  party,  in  a  considerable  action  be- 
fore the  Session,  finding  that  the  Lord  Durie  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  think  his  plea  good,  fell  upon  a 
stratagem  to  prevent  the  influence  and  weight  whfch 
his  lordship  might  have  to  his  prejudice,  by  causing 
some  strong  masked  men  kidnap  him,  in  the  Links 
of  Leith,  at  his  diversion  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  transport  him  to  some  blind  and  obscure  room 
tn  the  country,  where  he  was  detained  captive,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  daylight,  a  matter  of  three  months 
(though  otherwise  civilly  and  well  entertained;) 
I  during  which  time  his  lady  and  children  went  in 
I  mourning  for  him  as  dead.  But  after  the  cause  afore- 


•  For  hb  pedigree,  the  reader  maj  consult  the  Sappleoeot  to  |     •  U  stands  vpon  (be  water  of  Dryfe,  not  far  from  MofTat. 
Ike  baUid  of  Johnie  Armslroog,  ante,jp.  TS. 
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said  was  decided,  the  Lord  Durie  was  carried  back 
by  incognitos,  and  dropt  in  the  same  place  where  he 
had  been  taken  up."— Foabes*s  Journal  of  the  Sei- 
sion,  Edin.  1714.  Preface,  p.  28, 

Tradition  ascribes  to  Christie's  Will  another  me- 
morable feat,  which  seems  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
It  is  well  known,  that,  during  the  troubles  of  Charles 
I.,  the  £arl  of  Traquair  continued  unalterably  fixed 
in  his  attachment  to  his  unfortunate  master,  in  whose 
service  he  hazarded  his  person  and  impoverished  his 
estate.  It  was  of  consequeuce,  it  is  said,  to  the 
King's  service,  that  a  certain  packet,  containing  pa- 
pers of  importance,  should  be  transmitted  to  him 
from  Scotland.  But  the  task  was  a  difficult  one,  as 
the  Parliamentary  leaders  used  their  utmost  endea- 
vours to  prevent  any  communication  betwixt  the 
King  and  hi^  Scottish  friends.  Traquair,  in  this 
strait,  again  had  recourse  to  the  services  of  Chris- 
tie's Will;  who  undertook  the  commission,  conveyed 
the  papers  safely  to  his  majesty,  and  received  an  an- 
swer, to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Traquair.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  his  embassy  had  taken  air,  and  Cromwell 
had  despatched  orders  to  intercept  him  at  Carlisle. 
Christie's  Will,  unconscious  of  his  danger,  halted  in 
the  town  to  refresh  his  horse,  and  then  pursued  his 
journey.  But,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  pass  the  long, 
high,  and  narrow  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Eden  at 
Carlisle,  either  end  of  the  pass  was  occupied  by  a 
party  of  Parliamentary  soldiers,  who  were  lying  in 
wait  for  him.  The  Borderer  disdained  to  resign  his 
enterprise,  even  in  these  desperate  circumstances; 
and  at  once  forming  his  resolution,  spurred  his  horse 
over  the  parapet.  The  river  was  in  high  flood.  Will 
sunk— the  soldiers  shouted— he  emerged  again,  and 
guiding  his  horse  to  a  steep  bank,  called  the  Stan- 
ners,  or  Stanhouse,  endeavoured  to  land,  but  inef- 
fectually, owing  to  his  heavy  horseman's  cloak,  now 
drenched  in  water.  Will  cut  the  loop,  and  the  horse, 
feeling  himself  disembarrassed,  made  a  desperate  exer- 
tion, and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  bank.  Our  hero 
set  off,  at  full  speed,  pursued  by  the  troopers,  who 
had  for  a  time  stood  motionless  in  astonishment  at 
his  temerity.  Will,  however,  was  well  mounted; 
and,  having  got  the  start,  he  kept  it,  menacing,  with 
his  pistols,  any  pursuer  who  seemed  likely  to  gain 
on  him,— an  artifice  which  succeeded,  although  the 
arms  were  wet  and  useless.  He  was  chased  to  the 
river  Eske,  which  he  swam  without  hesitation;  and, 
finding  himself  on  Scottish  ground,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  friends,  he  turned  on  the  northern  bank, 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Border  rider,  invited  his 
followers  to  come  through,  and  drink  with  him. 
After  this  taunt,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and 
faithfully  accomplished  his  mission.  Such  were  the 
exploits  of  the  very  last  Border  freebooter  of  any  note. 


The  reader  is  not  to  regard  the  ballad  as  of  gaiDiK 
and  unmixed  antiquity,  though  some  stanzas  are  cur- 
rent upon  the  Border,  in  a  corrupted  state.  Tbey 
have  been  ^ed  and  joined  together,  in  the  rude  aod 
ludicrous  manner  of  the  original ;  but  as  it  must  be 
considered  as,  on  the  whole,  a  modern  ballad,  it  is 
transferred  to  this  department  of  the  work. 


CHRISTIE'S  WILL. 

Traquair  has  riden  up  Chapelhope, 

And  sae  has  he  down  by  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail; ' 
He  never  stinted  the  light  gallop. 

Until  he  speer'd  for  Christie's  WilL 

Now  Christie's  Will  peep'd  frae  the  tower. 
And  out  at  the  shot-hole  keeked  he ; 

"  And  ever  unlucky,"  quo'  he,  "  is  the  hour, 
That  the  Warden  comes  to  speer  for  me!"— 

''Good  Christie's  Will,  now,  have nae  fear! 

Nae  harm,  good  Will,  shall  hap  to  thee : 
I  saved  thy  life  at  the  Jeddart  air, 

At  the  Jeddart  air  frae  the  justice  tree. 

''  Bethink  hpw  ye  sware,  by  the  salt  and  the  breid,' 
By  the  lightning,  the  wind,  and  the  rain. 

That  if  ever  of  Christie's  Will  I  had  need. 
He  would  pay  me  my  service  again." — 

"  Gramercy,  my  lord,"  quo'  Christie's  Will, 
**  Gramercy,  my  lord,  for  your  grace  to  mc! 

When  I  turn  my  cheek,  and  claw  my  neck, 
I  think  of  Traquair  and  the  Jeddart  tree." 

And  he  has  open'd  the  fair  tower  yate, 

To  Traquair  and  a'  his  companie ; 
The  spule  o'  the  deer  on  the  board  he  has  set. 

The  fattest  that  ran  on  the  Hutton  Lee. 

"  Now,  wherefore  sit  ye  sad,  my  lord  ? 

And  wherefore  sit  ye  mournfuUie  ? 
And  why  eat  ye  not  of  the  venison  I  shot. 

At  the  dead  of  night  on  Hutton  Lee  ?" 

''  O  weel  may  I  stint  of  feast  and  sport. 

And  in  my  mind  be  vexed  sair  1 
A  vote  of  the  canker'd  Session  Court, 

Of  land  and  living  will  make  me  bare. 

''  But  if  auld  Durie  to  heaven  were  flown, 
Or  if  auld  Durie  to  hell  were  gane, 

Or ....  if  he  could  be  but  ten  days  stoun .... 
My  bonny  braid  lands  would  still  be  my  aio."- 

*'  O,  mony  a  time,  my  lord,"  he  said, 
''  I've  stown  the  horse  frae  the  sleeping  loco ; 

But  for  you  111  steal  a  beast  as  braid. 
For  I'll  steal  Lord  Durie  frae  Edinburgh  tooD. 


t  Grey  Mare's  Tall^k  cataract  abore  MofTat,  so  called.  [  See 
the  IntroducUoo  to  the  Second  canto  of  Harmion :— 

'*  deep,  dMp  down,  and  far  wUbln, 

ToUf  with  (be  rocka  ibo roarlog  Una; 
Tbeo,  ijsulDV  forUi  one  foaniT  waTe, 


And  wbeellog  roand  the  Glanfs  CraTe, 

White  as  the  toowy  charger's  lall, 

Drires  down  Uie  pass  of  Morratdale,''«le.>B».] 

*  **  He  took  bread  and  talt.  by  thU  light,  that  he 
open  his  lips.'*— rA«  Bonest  fVhore,  Act  v.  Scene  S. 
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''0,  mony  a  time,  my  lord,'*  he  said, 
"  I've  sto wn  a  kiss  frae  a  sleeping  wench ; 

But  for  yoa  I'll  do  as  kittle  a  deed, 
For  ril  steal  an  atild  lurdane  aff  the  bench."— 

And  Christie's  Will  is  to  Edinburgh  gane  \ 
At  the  Borough  Muir  then  enter'd  he ; 

And  as  he  pass'd  the  gallow-stane. 
He  crossed  his  brow,  and  he  bent  his  knee. 

He  lighted  at  Lord  Durie's  door, 
And  there  be  iinock'd  most  manfullie ; 

And  up  and  spake  Lord  Durie  sae  stour, 
'^  What  tidings,  tlK>u  stalward  groom,  to  me?  " 

"  The  fairest  lady  in  Teviotdale 
Has  sent,  maist  reverent  sir,  for  thee ; 

She  pleas  at  tlie  Session  for  her  land,  a'  bailK 
And  fain  she  wad  plead  her  cause  to  thee." — 

"  But  how  can  I  to  that  lady  ride. 

With  saving  of  my  dignitie  ?  " — 
"  0,  a  curch  and  mantle  ye  may  wear, 

And  in  my  cloak  ye  sail  muffled  be."-^ 

Wi'  curch  on  head,  and  cloak  ower  face, 
He  mounted  the  judge  on  a  palfrey  fyne ; 

He  rode  away,  a  right  round  pace. 
And  Christie's  Will  held  the  bridle  reyn. 

The  Lothian  Edge  they  were  not  o'er, 
When  they  heard  bugles  baoldly  ring, 

And,  hunting  over  Middleton  Moor,« 
They  met,  I  ween,  our  noble  King. 

When  Willie  look'd  upon  our  King, 

I  wot  a  frighted  man  was  he ! 
But  ever  auld  Durie  was  startled  mair, 
For-tyning  of  his  dignitie. 

Ihe  King  he  cross'd  himself,  I  wis. 
When  as  the  pair  came  riding  bye— 

^  An  uglier  crone,  and  a  sturdier  loon, 
I  think,  were  never  seen  with  eye  I " — 

Willie  has  hied  to  the  tower  of  Graeme, 

He  took  auld  Durie  on  his  back. 
He  shot  him  down  to  the  dungeon  deep, 

Which  garr'd  his  auld  banes  gie  mony  a  crack. 

For  niaeteen  days,  and  nineteen  nights. 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  midnight  stern. 


Auld  Durie  never  saw  a  blink, 
The  lodging  was  sae  dark  and  dern. 

He  thought  the  warlocks  o'  the  rosy  cross,  •• 
Had  fang'd  him  in  their  nets  sae  fast; 

Or  that  the  gipsie's  glamour'd  gang ' 
Had  lair'd  4  his  learning  at  the  last. 

"  Hey !  Batty,  lad !  far  yaud !  far  yaud  1 "  * 
These  were  the  morning  sounds  heard  he : 

And  ever  ^'  Alack ! "  auld  Durie  cried, 
'^  The  deil  is  hounding  his  tykes  on  me!" — 

And  whiles  a  voice  on  Baudrons  cried, 
With  sound  uncouth,  and  sharp,  and  hie ; 

"  I  have  tar-barrell'd  mony  a  witch,* 
But  now,  I  think,  they'll  clear  scores  wi'  me ! ' 

The  King  has  caused  a  bill  be  wrote. 

And  he  has  set  in  on  the  Tron, 
**  He  that  will  bring  Lord  Durie  back, 

Shall  have  five  hundred  merks  and  one."— 

Traquair  has  written  a  privie  letter, 
And  he  has  seal'd  it  wi'  his  seal, — 

*'  Ye  may  let  the  auld  brock  7  out  o'  the  poke ; 
The  land's  my  ain,  and  a's  gane  weel."— 

O  Will  has  mounted  his  bonny  black. 
And  to  the  tower  of  Graeme  did  trudge. 

And  once  again,  on  his  sturdy  back, 
Has  he  hente  up  the  weary  judge. 

He  brought  him  to  the  council  stairs, 

And  there  full  loudly  shouted  he, 
'^  Gie  me  my  guerdon,  my  sovereign  liege, 

And  take  ye  back  your  auld  Durie ! " 


APPENDIX  TO  CHRISTIE'S  WILL. 


NOTI  A. 

Be  flMmght  the  wariockf  o*  the  rosy  cum. 

**kE  for  Uie  rencounter  betwixt  Mr.  Williamaon,  schoolmaster 
at  Cowper,  (who  has  wrote  a  grammar,)  and  the  Roslcrucians,  i 
never  tnisled  it  till  I  heard  it  from  his  own  son,  who  is  present 
minister  of  Kirkaldy.  He  tells,  that  a  stranger  came  to  Cowper 
and  called  for  him :  after  they  had  dranl(  a  litUe,  and  Ihe  reckon- 
ing came  to  be  paid,  he  whistled  for  spirits ;  one,  in  the  shape  of 
a  boy,  came,  and  gave  him  gold  in  abundance ;  no  servant  was 


*  Wddlelan  lloor  is  aboat  flfteen  miles  from  Edlnbnrgh  on  tlie 
vif  to  the  Border. 

*SaelfaieA,  poal.  »  see  N ota  B,  fiosl. 

<  Xflfr'rf-Bogj^ed. 

<  Far  yaiMf— The  signal  made  by  a  shepherd  to  his  dog,  when 
Ik  ii  to  driTe  away  some  sheep  at  a  distance.  From  Toden,  to 
8^  Ang.sax, 

*  Hainan  nature  shrinks  fkt>m  Ihe  bniCal  scenes  prodoced  by 
"e  i«ttef  in  witchcraft.  Under  ihe  idea  that  the  devil  imprinted 
^mi  the  body  of  his  miserable  vassals  a  mark,  which  was  Insen- 
■Ue  to  pain,  persons  were  employed  to  run  needles  Into  the  bodies 
«ijje  oM  women  who  were  suspected  of  wilchcraft.  In  the 
^*^og  of  common  sense  upon  this  subject,  a  complaint  was 
H^  before  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  f  Itb  September.  I07S, 
^^therine  LIddell,  a  poor  woman,  against  the  Baroo-baille  of 
r^^ilH^^range,  and  David  Cowan  (a  professed  pricker),  for  hav- 
i^  invrisoMd,  and  moil  cnidly  tortured  ber.  Tbey  amwcfed. 


I  St,  She  was  searched  by  her  own  consent,  tt  volenti  wm  fit  <«- 
Juria;  2d,  The  pricker  had  learned  his  trade  from  KIncaid,  a 
fomed  pricker;  5d,  He  never  acted,  but  when  called  upon  hj 
magistrates  or  clergymen,  so  what  he  did  was  anctore  prtglore  t 
4th,  His  trade  was  lawful ;  5th.  Perkins,  Delrio,  and  all  divines  and 
lawyers,  who  treat  of  witchcraft,  asserl  the  existence  of  the  marks,, 
or  stigmata  tagarumi  and.  6thly,  Were  It  otherwise,  Error 
commttnU  facU  /«#.— Answered,  I  st,  Denies  consent  j  Sd,  Nobodr 
can  validly  consent  to  their  own  torture ;  for  Nemorest  d9min%^ 
membrorum  tuorum^  8d,  The  pricker  was  a  common  cheat.. 
The  last  arguments  prevailed ;  and  it  was  found,  that  inferior 
"Judges  might  not  use  any  torture,  by  pricking,  or  by  withhold^ 
ing  them  from  sleep;"  the  council  reserving  all  that  to  them-^ 
selves,  the  Jostlces,  and  those  aeihig  by  commission  from  them^ 
But  Lord  Durie,  a  Judge  oC  the  Court  of  Session,  could  have  n» 
share  In  snch  InfllctknuL 
r  ffrock— Badgier. 
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teen  riding  with  him  to  the  town*  nor  enter  with  him  into  the 
Inn.  He  caaied  hia  tpirlts,  again  next  day.  bring  him  noble 
GreeiL  wine  from  the  Pope's  cellar,  and  tell  the  (Teshetl  news 
then  at  Rome;  then  trusted  Mr.  Williamson  at  London,  who  met 
the  same  man  In  a  coach,  near  to  London  Bridge,  and  who  called 
on  him  by  h>8  name;  he  marrelled  to  see  any  know  him  there ;  at 
last  lie  found  it  was  his  Rosicriiciin.  He  pointed  to  a  tavern,  and 
desired  Mr.  Williamson  to  do  him  the  faTOur  (o  dine  with  him  at 
that  boose;  whither  he  came  at  twelre  o'clock,  and  found  him 
and  many  others  of  good  fashion  there,  and  a  most  splendid  and 
magnificent  table,  furnished  with  all  the  varieties  of  delicate 
meats,  where  they  are  all  served  by  spirits.  At  dinner,  they  do- 
bated  upon  ihe  eicellency  of  being  attended  by  spirits;  and,  after 
dmner,  they  proposed  to  him  to  assume  him  into  their  society, 
and  make  him  participant  of  tlieir  happy  life ;  but  among  the  other 
conditions  and  qualllicalions  requisite,  this  was  one,  thai  tliey 
demanded  his  abstracting  his  spirit  from  all  materiality,  and  re- 
nonncing  his  baptismal  engagements.  Being  amazed  at  ibis  pro* 
posal,  he  (alls  a-praying;  whereat  they  all  disappear,  and  leave 
him  alone.  Then  he  began  to  forelhink  what  would  l)ecome  of 
him,  if  he  were  left  to  pay  that  vast  reckoning;  not  having  as 
much  on  him  as  would  defray  it.  He  calls  the  boy,  and  asks, 
what  was  become  of  these  gentlemen,  and  what  was  to  pay  ?  He 
answered,  there  was  nothing  to  pay,  for  they  had  done  it,  and 
were  gone  about  their  affairs  in  the  city."— Fovntaiuball's  De- 
cisiont,  vol.  1.  p.  15.  With  great  deference  to  the  learned  re- 
porter, this  story  his  all  the  appearance  of  a  Joke  upon  the  poor 
schoolmaster,  calculated  at  once  to  operate  upon  his  crediUlty, 
and  upon  liis  (ears  of  being  left  in  pawn  for  the  reckoning. 


NOTi  B. 


Or  tlial  llM  glpdes*  fflamoar'd  gaiif ,  etc 

Besides  the  prophetic  powers  ascribed  to  the  gipsies  in  most 
European  countries,  the  Scottish  peasants  believe  them  possessed 
of  the  power  of  throwing  npon  bystanders  a  spell,  to  fascinate 
their  eyes,  and  cause  them  to  see  the  thing  that  is  not.  Thus,  in 
the  old  ballad  of  Johnie  Faa,  the  elopement  of  the  Countess  of 
CasiiUis,  with  a  gipsy  leader,  is  imputed  to  fasdoalion  t~ 

**  As  funeu  tber  saw  tier  weet-fsr'd  face, 
TlMT  cut  tb«  glamour  owar  bar.** 

Saxo  Grammaticos  mentions  a  particular  sect  otMathematicians^ 
as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them,  who,  **  per  iummam  ludificandorum 
oculorum  perUiam,  propriot  aiienosque  vultus,  variis  rerum 
inutg^nibust  adumbrare  catlebant}  illicibutque  formU  terot 
obtcurare  conspectus."*  Merlin,  the  son  of  Ambrose,  was  par- 
ticularly skilled  in  this  art,  and  displays  it  often  In  the  old  metrical 
romance  of  ArUumr  and  Merlin  :— 

^  Tbo*  tliai  com  tlia  Kloge*  oelgha 
MerUn  tief  bit  beaad  on  bclgba, 
Aod  kesi  on  bem  eocbaanleiDaat 
Tliat  be  bem  alle  allmett  blent 
Tbat  none  otbar  sen  no  migbt 
A  gret  while  7  you  pllgbt,"  etc. 

The^ony/etM-a  were  also  great  professors  of  this  mystery,  which 
hu  in  some  degree  descended,  with  their  name,  on  the  modem 
Jugglers.  But  durst  Breslaw,  the  Sieur  Boaz,  or  Kattertelto  him- 
self, have  encountered,  in  a  magical  sleight,  the  U-ageUnwes  of 
Father  Chaucer,  who 

"^wilbln  a  ball  large 

Bare  made  come  to  a  water  and  a  l>arge. 
And  In  (lie  balle  rowen  ap  aod  down  ; 
Somllme  bath  seemod  coma  a  grim  Icoan, 
And  MHUtima  Howras  qiring  a<  in  a  meda, 
Somtlme  a  vine  and  grapes  wblia  and  reds, 
Sontime  a  casta!  al  or  lime  and  ston ; 
And  wben  hem  likelh  roidelb  it  anon. 
Thna  aematb  it  to  ercr  j  mannas  sight.** 

fraiiAa/ania's  Tnts. 

And  again,  the  prodigiet  eihibited  by  the  Clerk  of  OrleaM  to 
AnreliQis^ 

**  Be  slMWd  htm  or  tbay  went  to  soopera 
Fsrssiss,  parfcast  IM  of  wikia  dsca; 


Tber  saw  ha  harlas  with  hlr  hamas  hie, 

Tha  gretcst  (hat  ware  aver  seen  wi(h  ele ; 

Be  saw  of  hem  an  hundred  slain  with  hoandaa. 

And  aome  11  Uh  arwas  blade  of  hl((er  woondes; 

He  saw,  wlieo  voided  were  (he  wilda  dera, 

Thise  fSuconers  upon  a  r«ire  rivere. 

That  nKh  hir  baokes  ban  (he  baron  slain : 

Tlio  saw  be  koigbies  Jastan  on  a  ptatn; 

And  aner  Ibis  be  did  him  swlcbe  plesanee. 

That  be  him  sbewd  bis  lady  on  a  dance. 

On  which  blmselven  danced,  as  him  Ibougbl : 

And  whan  tbb  maistar  (tiat  (bis  maglke  wrought. 

Saw  i(  wai  time,  ha  clapt  bis  bandes  iwo, 

Aod  farewell  I  all  (be  re tal  is  ago. 

And  yet  remned  they  never  out  •(  tlie  lionsa. 

While  (bey  saw  all  (blse  sights  merTellluos : 

Bui  in  bU  studle  tber  bis  bookes  be. 

They  sateo  sliU  and  00  wigbkbot  (bis  three.** 

Ibidem, 

Our  modem  professors  of  the  magic  natural  would  likewise 
have  been  sorely  put  down  by  Ihe  Jogulours  and  Enchantours  of 
the  Crete  Chan}  **  for  they  maken  to  come  in  the  air  the  sone  ami 
the  mone,  besemlnge  to  every  mannes  sight ;  and  aftre.  they  maken 
the  nyght  so  dirke,  that  no  man  may  se  no  (biog ;  and  aftre,  they 
maken  the  day  to  come  agen,  fair  and  plesant,  with  bright  sone  to 
every  mannes  sight;  and  than,  they  bringen  in  dauncesof  the  fair- 
est damyselles  of  the  world,  and  richest  arrayed ;  and  aftrr,  they 
maken  to  comen  in  other  damyselles,  bringing  coupes  of  gold, 
fiille  of  mylke  of  diverse  bestes;  andgeven  drinke  (o  lordes  and 
to  ladyes ;  and  than  they  maken  knightes  to  Justen  in  armes  fulle 
lusty ly;  and  they  rennen  togidre  a  gret  ranUoun,  and  they  fniss- 
Chen  togidre  full  fiercely,  and  they  broken  her  s{>eres  so  mdely« 
that  the  trenchonns  flen  in  sprotis  and  pieces  alle  aboute  the  balle  ; 
and  than  they  make  to  come  in  hunting  for  the  hert  and  (or  tlie 
boor,  with  houudes  renning  with  open  mouth  t  and  many  other 
things  they  <low  of  her  enchanntements,  that  it  is  marveyle  for  to 
see."— Sir  John  Maroivilli's  Travels,  p.  285. 

I  question  much,  also,  if  the  most  artful  itluminatus  of  Ger- 
many could  have  matched  the  prodigies  exhibited  by  Pacoiet  and 
Adramain,  "Adonc  Adramain  leva  une  cappe  par  dessus  unc 
"  pililer,  et  en  telle  sort,  qu*il  sembia  a  ceux  qui  furent  presens, 
**|que  parmi  la  place  couroit  une  riviere  fort  grande  el  terrible. 
**  Bt  en  icelie  riviere  sembloit  avoir  poissons  en  grand  abondanoe, 
**  grands  et  peiits.  Bt  quand  oeux  de  palais  virent  i'ean  si  grande. 
'*  lis  commencerent  Ions  a  lever  leur  robes,  et  a  crier  fort,  oomme 
**s*ils  eussent  en  peur  d'estre  noyia ;  et  Pacoiet,  qui  I'enchante- 
**  ment  regarda.  oommenca  a  chanter,  et  fit  en  sort  si  sobtil  en  soa 
**cliant  qu'il  sembia  a  tons  ceux  de  lieu  que  parmy  la  riviere  oon- 
"  roit  nn  cert  grand  et  corau,  qui  jettoit  et  abbatoit  a  terre  loot  oe 
**que  devaut  lul  trouvolt,  puis  leur  fOt  advis  que  voyoyent  cha»- 
^'seurs  et  reneurs  cunrir  apris  le  Cerf,  avec  grande  puissance  de 
**  levriers  et  des  chiens.  Lors  y  eut  plusleurs  de  la  campagnle 
**  qui  ttiilirent  an  devant  poor  le  Cerf  attraper  et  cuyder  prendre ; 
**  mats  Pacoiet  fist  tost  Ic  Cerf  sailer.  *  Bleu  a  vex  Joud/  dlt  Orsoii» 
'*  *  et  bien  scavez  vostre  art  user.*  '*  L'Hisloire  des  Valeutio  et 
Orion,  I  Rouen,  1 65 1. 

The  receipt,  to  prevent  the  operation  of  these  deceptions,  was» 
to  use  a  sprig  of  four-leaved  clover,  l  remember  to  have  beard, 
(certainly  very  long  ago,  for  at  that  time  1  believed  the  legend,) 
that  a  gipsy  exercised  his  glamour  over  a  number  of  people  at 
Haddmgton,  (0  whom  he  exhibited  a  common  dunghill  cock« 
(railing,  what  appeared  to  the  spectators,  a  massy  oaken  trank. 
An  old  man  pas^  with  a  cart  of  clover;  he  stopped*  and  picked 
out  a  four-leaved  blade ;  the  eyes  of  the  specutort  were  opened^ 
and  the  oaken  trunk  appeared  to  be  a  bulrush. 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 


m  TBiii  PAIT8. 


PABT  F1B8T.— AlfCIBIIT. 


Few  personages  are  so  renowned  in  tradition  as 
Thomas  o*  Ercildoune,  known  by  tl)e  appellation  of  7%« 
Rhymer.  Uoiting,  or  supposing  to  unRe,  in  his  persott. 
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the  powers  of  poetical  composition,  and  of  vaticina- 
tion, his  memory,  even  after  the  lapse  of  6?e  hundred 
years,  is  r^arded  with  veneration  by  his  country- 
men. To  give  any  thing  like  a  certain  history  of  this 
remarkable  man  would  be  indeed  difQcult ;  but  the 
curious  may  derive  some  satisfaction  from  the  parti- 
culars here  brought  together. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  residence,  and 
probably  the  birth-place,  of  this  ancient  bard,  was 
Ercildoune,  a  village  situated  upon  the  Leader,  two 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed.  The  ruins 
of  an  ancient  tower  are  still  pointed  out  as  the 
Rhymer*s  castle.  The  unifonn  tradition  bears,  that 
his  simame  was  Lermont,  or  Learmont;  and  that 
the  appellation  of  The  Rhymer,  was  conferred  on  him 
in  consequence  of  his  poetical  compositions.  There 
remains,  nevertheless,  some  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
In  a  charter,  which  is  subjoined  at  length, '  the  son  of 
our  poet  designed  himself  ^'Thomas  of  Ercildoun, 
son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Rymour  of  Ercildoun.*' 
which  seems  to  imply  thattlie  father  did  not  bear  the 
hereditary  nameof  Learmont ;  or,  at  least,  was  better 
known  and  distinguished  by  the  epithet,  which  he 
bad  acquired  by  his  personal  accomplishments.  I 
must,  however,  remark,  that,  down  to  a  very  late 
period,  the  practice  of  distinguishing  the  parties, 
even  in  formal  writings,  by  the  epithets  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  them  from  personal  circumstances, 
instead  of  the  proper  sirnames  of  their  families,  was 
common,  and  indeed  necessary,  among  the  Border 
dans.  So  early  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  sirnames  were  hardly  introduced  in  Scotland, 
this  custom  must  have  been  universal.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  inconsistent  in  supposing  our 
poet's  name  to  have  been  actually  Learmont,  al- 
though, in  this  charter,  he  is  distinguished  by  the 
popular  appellation  of  The  Rhymer. 

We  are  better  able  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune  lived,  being  the  latter  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  I  am  inclined  to  place  his 
death  a  little  farther  back  than  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who 
supposes  that  he  was  alive  in  1300,  (List  of  ScoUish 
Poets,)  which  is  hardly,  I  think,  consistent  with  the 
charter  already  quoted,  by  which  his  son,  in  1299, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  conveys  to  the  convent  of 
the  Trinity  of  Soltra,  the  tenement  which  he  possessed 


by  inheritance  (heredilarie)  in  Ercildoune,  with  all 
claim  which  he  or  his  predecessors  could  pretend 
thereto.  From  this  we  may  infer,  that  the  Rhymer 
was  now  dead,  since  we  Ond  the  son  disposing  of  the 
family  property.  Still,  however,  the  argument  of  the 
learned  historian  will  remain  unimpeached  as  to  the 
time  of  the  poet's  birth.  For  if,  as  we  learn  from 
Barbour,  his  prophecies  were  held  in  reputation '  as 
early  as  1306,  when  Bruce  slew  the  Red  Cummin, 
the  sanctity,  and  (let  me  add  to  Mr.  Pinkerton's 
words)  the  uncertainty  of  antiquity,  must  have  already 
involved  his  character  and  writings.  In  a  charter  of 
Peter  de  Haga  de  Bemersyde,  which  unfortunately 
wants  a  date,  the  Rhymer,  a  near  neighbour,  and,  if 
we  may  trust  tradition,  a  friend  of  the  family,  ap- 
pears as  a  witness. — Chariulary  of  Melrose. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Thomas  of  Ercildoune 
was  a  remarkable  and  important  person  in  bis  own 
time,  since,  very  shortly  after  his  death,  we  find  him 
celebrated  as  a  prophet  and  as  a  poet.  Whether  he 
himself  made  any  pretensions  to  the  first  of  these 
characters,  or  whether  it  was  gratuitously  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  credulity  of  posterity,  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  decide.  If  we  may  believe  Mackenzie,  Lear- 
mont only  versified  the  prophecies  delivered  by  Eliza^ 
an  inspired  nun  of  a  convent  at  Haddington.  But  of 
this  there  seems  not  to  be  the  roost  distant  proof. 
On  the  contrary,  all  ancient  authors,  who  quote  the 
Rhymer's  prophecies,  uniformly  suppose  them  to 
have  been  emitted  by  himself.  Thus,  in  Wintown's 
Chronicle — 

''of  this  fycht  qailDin  spak  Thomas 

or  Ersyidoane,  that  sayd  In  deme, 

There  suld  meit  slalwarUy,  slarke  and  sterae. 

He  sayd  it  in  his  prophecy ; 

But  bow  he  wist  it  was  ferly,*' 

Book  Tilt  chap,  82. 

There  could  have  been  no  ferly  (marvel)  in  Win- 
town's  eyes  at  least,  how  Thomas  came  by  his  know- 
ledge of  future  events,  had  he  ever  heard  of  the  in- 
spired nun  of  Haddington,  which,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  would  have  been  a  solution  of  the  mystery, 
much  to  the  taste  of  the  Prior  of  Lochleven. » 

Whatever  doubts,  however,  the  learned  nHght 
have,  as  to  the  source  of  the  Rhymer's  prophetic  skill. 


>  From  the  chartutary  of  the  Trinity  Bouse  of  Soltra. 
Advocates' library,  W.  4. 14. 

BRSTLTON. 
OamUms  has  llteras  vlsaris  vel  auditurls  Thomas  de  Brdldooii 
fittin  et  heres  Thorns  Aymoor  da  Brdldoun  saiulem  in  Domino. 
Ifoveritis  me  per  futtem  et  hacnlum  in  pleno  Jndido  resignasse  ac 
per  presentes  qnietem  clamasse  pro  me  et  heredibns  meis  Masistro 
domns  Sancta  TriniCatls  de  Soltre  et  fratrlbos  ^osdem  domos 
totam  terram  meam  com  omnlhas  pertinentthus  sois  qoam  in  te- 
neniento  de  Brdldoun  hereditarie  tenui  renondando  de  toto  pro 
me  et  beredibos  meis  omni  jure  et  dtmeo  qua  ego  sen  anteces- 
sores  md  in  eadem  terra  alioqoe  tempore  de  perpeioo  habolmos 
sive  de  fatnro  habere  possorous.  In  ci^ns  rei  tesUmonIo  presen- 
tOxis  his  sigUlnm  meam  appofoi  data  apad  Ercildoan  die  Martis 
proximo  post  festnm  Sanetorum  Apostolomm  Symonis  et  Jode 
Anno  Domini  Miliesimo  cc  Monagesimo  Nono. 


•  The  lines  aUoded  to  are  these  i— 

**  I  Ikope  tbat  TtioaMs'f  propliecle, 
or  Erceldoaa,  stiall  traly  be. 
Id  tiimr  etc. 

'  Henry  the  Minstrel,  who  introduces  Thomas  taito  the  history 
of  Wallace,  expreases  the  same  doubt  as  to  the  source  of  his  pro- 
phetic luiowledge  t— 

**  TbomM  IhTmer  Into  the  filto  was  than 
Wltb  tiM  minister,  which  wu  a  worthy  man. 
Be  oMd  oft  to  that  reliffloQi  place ; 
The  peo^  deemed  of  wit  he  melkie  can. 
And  ao  he  told,  thoogh  that  Uiey  blea  or  ban. 
In  mle  of  war  whether  they  tint  or  wan : 
Which  happened  tooth  In  ouny  divers  case ; 
I  cannot  ny  by  wrong  or  rlghteootneis. 
It  may  bt  deemed  by  dlTMon  of  greoe,*"  etc. 

BiUwf  ofWeltaet^  look  lU 
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the  vulgar  bad  no  hesitation  to  ascribe  the  whole  to 
the  intercourse  between  the  bard  and  the  Queen  of 
Faery.  The  popular  tale  bears,  that  Thomas  was 
carried  off,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  Fairy  Land,  where 
he  acquired  all  the  knowledge,  which  made  him  after- 
wards so  famous.  After  seven  years'  residence,  he  was 
permitted  to  return  to  the  earth,  to  enlighten  and  as- 
tonish his  countrymen  by  his  prophetic  powers ;  still, 
however,  remaining  bound  to  return  to  bis  royal 
mistress,  when  she  should  intimate  her  pleasure. ' 
Accordingly,  while  Thomas  was  making  merry  with 
his  friends  in  the  Tower  of  Ercildoune,  a  person 
came  running  in,  and  told,  with  marks  of  fear  and 
astonishment,  that  a  hart  and  hind  had  left  the  neigh- 
bouring forest,  and  were,  composedly  and  slowly, 
parading  the  street  of  the  village.*  The  prophet  in- 
stantly arose,  left  his  habitation,  and  followed  the 
wonderful  animals  to  the  forest,  whence  he  was  never 
seen  to  return.  According  to  the  popular  belief,  he 
still  ''drees  his  weird'*  in  Fairy  Land,  and  is  one 
day  expected  to  revisit  earth.  In  the  meanwhile,  his 
memory  is  held  in  the  most  profound  respect.  The 
Eildon  Tree,  from  beneath  the  shade  of  which  he  de- 
livered his  prophecies,  now  no  longer  exists;  but  the 
spot  is  marked  by  a  large  stone,  called  Eildon  Tree 
Stone.  A  neighbouring  rivulet  takes  the  name  of 
the  Bogle  Burn  (Goblin  Brook)  from  the  Rhymer's 


sopernatural  visitants.  The  veneration  paid  to  lus 
dwelling-place  even  attached  itself  in  some  degree  to 
a  person,  who,  within  the  memory  of  man,  chose  to 
set  up  his  residence  in  the  ruins  of  Learmont's  tower. 
The  name  of  this  man  was  Murray,  a  kind  of  herba- 
list; who,  by  dint  of  some  knowledge  in  simples,  the 
possession  of  a  musical  clock,  an  electrical  machine, 
and  a  stuffed  alligator,  added  to  a  supposed  commu- 
nication with  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  lived  for  many 
years  in  very  good  credit  as  a  wizard. 

It  seemed  to  the  Editor  unpardonable  to  dismiss  a 
person  so  important  in  Border  tradition  as  the  Rhy- 
mer, without  some  farther  notice  than  a  simple  com- 
mentary  upon  the  following  ballad.  It  is  given  from 
a  copy,  obtained  from  a  lady  residing  not  far  from 
Ercildoune,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  one  in  Mrs. 
Brown's  MSS.  The  former  copy,  however,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  far  more  minute  as  to  local  descrip- 
tion. To  this  old  tale  the  Editor  has  ventured  to  add 
a  Second  Part,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  cento,  from 
the  printed  prophecies  vulgarly  ascribed  to  the  Rhy- 
mer ;  and  a  Third  Part,  entirely  modem,  founded 
upon  the  tradition  of  his  having  returned  with  the 
hart  and  hind,  to  the  Land  of  Fafiry.  To  make  his 
peace  with  the  more  severe  antiquaries,  the  Editor 
has  prefixed  to  the  Second  Part  some  remarks  oo 
Learmont's  prophecies. 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

P4IT  FIIST.— AHCIIRT. 


VOCE. 
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True    Thomas  lay    on  HunUie  bank,     ▲         ferlie     he     spied         wi'his    ee      And 
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ladye  bright,  Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon    tree. 
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>  See  Uie  DteertaUoa  on  Fairies,  prcised  to  Tamlane  ante^ 
p.  f  3S. 

>  There  b  a  singular  resemblance  betwixt  this  tradiUon,  and  an 


Incident  oocorring  in  Uie  life  oT  Merliii  Calidopins,  which  Ike 
reader  wiU  Gnd  a  few  pages  onwards. 
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True  Thomas  lay  on  Hontlie  bank ;  • 

A  feriie  he  spied  wi'  his  ee ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright, 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  Tree. 

Her  shirt  was  o'  the  grass-green  silk, 

Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  fyne ; 
At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane. 

Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 

True  Thomas,  he  puH'd  aff  his  cap, 
And  louted  low  down  to  his  knee, 

"  All  hail,  thou  mighty  Queen  of  Heaven ! 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  I  never  did  see."— 

"  O  no,  0  no,  Thomas,"  she  said, 
^'  That  name  does  not  belang  to  me ; 

I  am  but  the  Queen  of  fair  Elfland, 
That  am  hither  come  to  visit  thee. 

^'  Harp  and  carp,  Thomas,"  she  said ; 

**  Harp  and  carp  along  wi'  me  : 
And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips, 

Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  be."— 

"  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 
That  weird  shall  never  dauuton  me."—* 

Syne  he  has  kissed  her  rosy  lips. 
All  underneath  the  Eildon  Tree. 

*'  Now,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me,"  she  said ; 

'•  True  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  wi'  me ; 
And  ye  maun  serve  me  seven  years. 

Thro*  weal  or  woe  as  may  chance  to  be." 

She  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed ; 

She's  ta'en  true  Thomas  up  behind : 
And  aye,  whene'er  her  bridle  rung, 

The  steed  flew  swifter  than  the  wind. 

O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on ; 

The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind ; 
Until  they  reach'd  a  desert  wide. 

And  living  land  was  left  behind. 

^'  Light  down,  light  down,  now,  true  Thomas, 
And  lean  your  head  upon  my  knee ; 

Abide  and  rest  a  little  space. 
And  I  will  shew  you  ferlies  three. 

"  0  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road, 
So  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briers  ? 

That  is  tl)e  path  of  righteousness, 
Though  after  it  but  few  enquires. 

**'  And  see  ye  not  that  braid  braid  road. 

That  lies  across  that  lily  leven  ? 
That  is  the  path  of  wickedness. 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heaven. 


*^  And  see  not  ye  that  bonny  road. 
That  winds  about  the  fernie  brae? 

That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elfland, 
Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 

'*  But,  Thomas,  ye  maun  hold  your  tongue. 

Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see ; 
For,  if  you  speak  word  in  Elflyn  land, 

Ye'll  ne'er  get  back  to  your  ain  countrie." 

0  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on. 

And  they  waded  through  rivers  aboon  the  knee. 
And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon. 
But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

It  was  mirk  mirk  night,  and  there  was  nae  stem 
light, 

And  they  waded  through  red  blude  to  the  knee; 
For  a'  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth 

Bins  through  the  springs  o'  that  countrie. 

Syne  they  came  on  to  a  garden  green. 
And  she  pu'd  an  apple  frae  a  tree — ' 

^^  Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas; 
It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  can  never  lie."— 

^*  My  tongue  is  mine  ain,"  true  Thomas  said ; 
"  A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gle  to  me! 

1  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  sell, 
At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be. 

^*  I  dought  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer. 
Nor  ask  of  grace  from  fair  ladye."— 

*^  Now  hold  thy  peace ! "  the  lady  said, 
"  For  as  I  say,  so  must  it  be."— 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  cloth. 
And  a  pair  of  shoes  of  velvet  green ; 

And  till  seven  years  were  gane  and  past^ 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen. 


APPENDIX 

TO  THB  FIBST  PABT  OF  THOMAS  TBB  RHTMBI. 

Tbe  reader  is  here  preteoled,  Crom  aa  old,  and  unfortunately 
an  imperfect  BIS.,  with  the  undoubted  original  of  Thomas  the 
Bhymer's  intrigue  wiUi  the  Queen  of  Fa€ry.  It  will  afford  great 
amusement  to  those  who  would  study  the  nature  of  tradiUonal 
poetry,  and  the  changes  effected  by  oral  tradition,  to  compare 
this  ancient  romance  with  the  foregoing  ballad.  The  same  inci- 
dents are  narrated,  even  the  expression  is  often  the  same ;  yet  the 
poems  are  as  different  in  appearance,  as  if  the  older  tale  had 
been  regularly  and  systematically  modernized  by  a  poet  of  the 
present  day. 

IneipH  fropheiia  Tkomm  4$  Br$*Uoun. 

In  t  Isod  at  I  wu  lent. 

Id  Ibc  grf  klof  of  Uteday, 

Ay  aJooe  at  I  went, 

IQ  Bootle  iMiokyfl  me  for  to  pity : 

1 MW  tbe  throslyl,  and  Uie  Jay, 


*  [  Hnntly  Bank,  and  tlie  adjoining  ravine,  called,  from  imme- 
morial tradition,  the  Rymer*$  Gltn,  were  ultimately  included  in 
the  domain  of  Abbotsford.  The  scenery  of  this  glen  forms  the 
background  of  Edwin  Landseer's  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
painted  in  1833.— Bd.] 

*  Thai  weirdy  etc.— That  destiny  shall  never  Crlghten  me. 


3  The  traditional  commentary  upon  this  ballad  informs  us,  th.it 
the  apple  was  the  produce  of  the  fatal  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and 
that  the  garden  was  the  terrestrial  paradise.  The  repugnance  of 
Thomas  to  be  debarred  the  use  of  falsehood,  when  he  might  find 
it  convenient,  has  a  comic  effect. 
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Te  mawet  noryde  of  lier  timg, 

Te  Hodvrale  sange  notes  ga;, 

That  al  the  wod  about  range. 

In  that  longyog  as  1  lay, 

Undlr  nethe  a  dern  tre, 

I  was  war  of  a  lady  gay, 

Come  rydyng  ooyr  a  felr  to : 

Zogh  I  scid  ftitt  to  domysday, 

With  my  tong  to  wrabbe  and  wry« 

Cartenly  all  hyr  aray. 

It  beth  neuyer  discryayd  for  me. 

Hyr  palfra  was  dappyll  gray, 

Sycke  on  say  neuer  none; 

As  the  son  tn  somers  day. 

All  abowte  that  lady  schono. 

Byr  sadel  was  of  a  rewel  bone, 

A  samly  syght  II  was  to  se, 

Bryht  with  mony  a  precyoos  stone. 

Andcompasyd  all  with  crapste; 

Stones  or  oryens,  grot  plente. 

Her  hair  aboat  her  hede  It  hang, 

She  rode  oner  the  farnyle, 

A  while  she  blew,  a  while  she  sang. 

Her  girths  of  nobll  sllke  they  were. 

Her  boeais  were  of  beryl  stone, 

Sadyll  and  brydll  war. . .  . : 

With  sylk  and  sendel  about  bedone, 

Byr  patyrel  was  of  a  pall  lyne. 

And  hyr  croper  of  the  erase. 

Her  brydll  was  of  gold  ryne, 

On  eoery  syde  forsotbe  bang  bells  thre, 

Her  brydll  reynes    .    .    . 

A  semly  syzt    .... 

Crop  and  patyrel    .    .    . 

In  every  Joynl    .... 

She  led  thre  grew  honndes  In  a  leesb. 

And  ratches  cowpled  by  her  ran ; 

She  bar  an  horn  about  her  halse. 

And  undlr  her  gyrdll  meoe  flene. 

Thomas  lay  and  sa    .    .    . 

In  the  bankes  of   ...    . 

Be  sayd  Tender  Is  Uary  of  Might, 

That  bar  the  child  that  died  for  me. 

Cartes  bol  I  may  speke  with  that  lady  bright, 

Myd  my  hert  will  brake  in  three; 

I  schal  me  bye  with  all  my  might, 

Hyr  to  mete  at  Eldyn  Tre. 

Thoioas  rathly  op  her  rase. 

And  ran  oner  mountayn  bye. 

If  It  be  sothe  the  story  says. 

He  met  her  enyn  at  Eldyn  Tre. 

niomas  knelyd  down  on  his  kne 

Undlr  nelho  the  grenewood  spray, 

And  sayd.  Lately  lady,  thou  rue  on  me. 

Queen  of  HeaTen  as  you  may  well  be. 

Bui  I  am  a  lady  of  another  cooatrie, 

If  1  be  pareld  most  of  prise, 

I  ride  aner  the  wild  fee, 

Hy  retches  rinoen  at  my  dOTys. 

irthon  be  pareld  most  of  prise. 

And  rides  a  lady  in  Strang  foly. 

Lovely  lady,  u  thou  art  wise. 

Glue  you  me  leoe  to  lige  ye  by. 

Do  way,  Thomas,  that  were  foly, 

I  pray  y«,  Thomas,  late  me  be. 

That  sin  will  fordo  all  my  bewtle. 

Lovely  ladye,  rewe  on  me. 

And  ener  more  I  shall  with  ye  dwell. 

Here  my  trowth  I  plyght  to  thee, 

Where  you  belieues  in  heoin  or  hell. 

Thomas,  and  you  myght  iyge  me  by, 

Undlr  nethe  this  grene  wode  spray. 

Thou  would  teU  ftall  hastely. 

That  thou  had  layn  by  a  lady  gay. 

Lady,  mote  I  Iyge  by  the, 

Uodir  nethe  the  grene  wode  tre. 

For  all  the  gold  in  chrysleoty. 

Said  you  neuer  be  wryede  for  me. 

Man  on  molde  you  will  me  marre. 

And  yet  hot  yon  may  haf  your  will. 

Trow  you  well,  Thomas,  you  cheuyst  ye  warre ; 

For  alt  my  bewtle  wilt  you  spUI. 

Down  lyghtyd  that  lady  bryit, 

Undlr  nethe  the  grene  wode  spray, 

And  as  ye  story  sayth  foil  ryst, 

seuyn  tymcs  by  her  he  lay. 

she  sayd,  Man,  you  lyat  thi  play. 

What  berde  In  bouyr  may  dde  with  thee. 


That  msrles  me  aU  this  long  day; 

I  pray  ye,  Thomas,  let  me  be. 

Thomas  stode  up  in  the  stede. 

And  behelde  the  lady  gay. 

Her  heyre  hang  down  about  hyr  bede. 

The  tane  was  blak,  the  other  gray. 

Her  eyn  semyt  onte  before  was  gray. 

Her  gay  cletbyng  was  all  away. 

That  he  before  had  aene  In  that  stede 

Hyr  body  as  blow  as  ony  bede. 

Thomas  stghede,  and  sayd,  Alias, 

Me  thynke  this  a  dullftaU  syght. 

That  thou  art  fadyd  in  tbe  face. 

Before  you  shone  as  son  so  bryst. 

Tak  thy  leoe,  Thomas,  at  son  and  mone. 

At  gresse,  and  al  euery  tre. 

This  twelmontb  sail  you  with  me  gone, 

Medyl  erlh  you  sail  not  se. 

Alas,  be  seyd,  tul  wo  Is  me, 

I  trow  my  dedes  will  werke  me  care, 

Jesu,  my  sole  tak  to  ye, 

Whedir  so  euyr  my  body  sal  fare. 

She  rode  ftarth  with  all  her  myit, 

Undlr  nethe  the  derne  lee. 

It  was  as  derke  as  at  midnlst, 

And  euyr  in  water  unto  the  kne; 

Through  the  space  of  days  thre. 

He  herde  but  swowyng  of  a  flode; 

Thomas  sayd,  Polt  wo  Is  me. 

Now  I  spyll  for  fawte  of  tode ; 

To  a  garden  she  lede  him  iyte. 

There  was  (ynyte  In  grate  plenle, 

Peyres  and  appless  ther  were  rype, 

Tbe  date  and  the  damese, 

The  flgge  and  als  fylbert  tre ; 

Tbe  nyghtyngale  bredyng  In  her  neste. 

The  papigaye  about  gao  fle. 

The  tbrostylcock  sang  wald  hafe  no  rest. 

He  pressed  to  polle  fruyt  with  bis  hand. 

As  man  for  faute  that  was  faynt 

She  sayd,  Thomas,  lat  al  stand. 

Or  els  tbe  deuyl  wll  the  ataynt. 

Scbe  seyd,  Thomas,  I  the  hyxt. 

To  lay  thl  hede  upon  my  kne. 

And  thou  Shalt  see  fayrer  syghl, 

Thau  euyr  sawe  man  in  their  klnlre. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yon  fayr  way. 

That  lyggs  onyr  yone  fayr  playn? 

Yonder  Is  the  way  to  heayn  for  ay. 

Whan  synfOI  sawles  haf  derayed  their  payne. 

Sees  thou.  Thomas,  yon  second  way. 

That  lygges  lawe  undlr  tbe  ryse? 

Streight  Is  the  way,  sothly  to  say. 

To  tbe  Joyes  of  paradyoe. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yon  thyrd  way, 

That  lyi^esouyr  yone  how? 

Wide  is  the  way,  sothly  to  say. 

To  the  brynyng  tyres  of  boUe. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yone  fayr  csastell. 

That  sUndes  ouyr  yone  fair  hlUr 

Of  town  and  tower  It  beereth  the  belle. 

In  middeU  ertb  is  none  like  theretUl. 

Whan  thou  comyst  in  yone  castell  gaye, 

I  pray  thee  curtels  man  to  be; 

What  so  any  man  to  you  say, 

Loke  tbn  answer  none  but  me. 

My  lord  Is  serryd  at  yche  mease. 

With  ux  knlites  feir  and  tre ; 

]  shall  say  sytlyng  on  tbe  den, 

I  toke  thy  speche  beyond  tbe  le. 

Thomas  stode  as  still  as  stone. 

And  behelde  that  ladye  gaye; 

Than  wu  sche  fayr,  and  ryche  anooe. 

And  also  ryal  on  btr  palAreyci 

The  grewhoundes  had  fyide  tbaim  on  the  dere^ 

The  raches  coupled,  by  my  fay. 

She  blewe  her  borne  Thomas  to  chere. 

To  thecaateU  she  went  her  way. 

The  ladye  into  the  ball  went, 

Thomas  folowyd  at  licr  band ; 

Thar  kept  her  mony  a  lady  gent. 

With  curtesy  and  lawe. 

Harp  and  flsdyl  both  be  fiinde. 

The  gelern  and  tbe  saw  try, 

Lutand  rybld  ther  gon  gan, 

Thalr  was  al  manor  of  mynstralsy. 

The  most  dertly  that  Thomu  thoght. 

When  he  com  emyddes  tbe  flore. 
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Poarty  btrtcs  to  quarry  were  brogbt, 

Tbat  bad  ben  befor  bolb  lon|{  and  flora. 

Lymon  lay  lan>yng  blode, 

And  kokai  standyng  wltb  dresfyng  knyfe, 

And  drenyd  dere  ae  tbal  vrer  wode« 

And  refrell  was  tbair  wonder. 

Inygblai  danayd  by  two  and  Ibre, 

All  tbal  leoe  long  day. 

Ladyei  Ibtt  were  gret  of  gre. 

Sat  and  sang  of  rych  aray. 

Thomas  aawe  mach  more  In  tbat  place, 

Tban  I  can  deacryve. 

Til  on  a  day.  alas,  alas. 

My  lovelye  ladye  sayd  to  me. 

Bosk  ye.  Tbomas,  yon  mast  agayn, 

Bere  yoo  OMy  no  longer  be : 

Oy  tban  same  tbat  yoa  were  at  bame, 

I  sal  ye  bryng  to  Eldyn  Tre. 

Tbomas  answerd  with  beoy 

And  said,  Lowdy  ladye,  lat  me  be, 

For  I  say  ye  rertenly  bere 

Haf  I  be  bot  the  space  of  dsyes  three. 

Sotbly,  Thomas,  as  I  telle  ye. 

Ton  bath  ben  bere  thre  yeres. 

And  here  yoa  may  no  longer  be ; 

And  I  sal  tele  ye  a  skele, 

To-morowe  of  belle  ye  fonle  Feode 

Amang  oar  folke  shall  chase  bis  fee; 

For  you  art  a  larg  man  and  an  beodc, 

Trowe  yoa  wele  he  will  chase  thee. 

Fore  all  the  golde  Ibat  may  be. 

Fro  bens  onto  the  wordles  ende, 

Sail  yoa  not  be  betrayed  by  me. 

And  tbalrfor  sail  yoa  hens  wendu. 

She  broght  hym  eoyn  to  Eldyn  Tre, 

Qndir  netbe  the  greue  wode  spray. 

In  Hnntle  bankes  was  fayr  to  be, 

Tber  breddes  syng  t>oth  nyst  and  day. 

Ferre  oayr  yon  montayns  gray, 

Tber  bathe  my  facon ; 

Fare  wele,  Thomas,  I  wende  my  way. 


The  BIfin  Qoeen,  aner  restoring  Thomas  to  earth,  pears  forth  a 
striog  of  prophecies,  io  which  we  distiognlsh  references  to  the 
events  and  personages  of  the  Scottish  wars  of  Edward  III.  The 
bailies  of  Daplin  and  Halidon  are  mentioned,  and  also  Black 
Agnes,  Countess  of  Oanbar.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  poem  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  Another  in  the  collection  In 
Peierboroogh,  but  unfortunately  they  are  all  in  an  imperfect 
state.  Mr.  Jamieson,  in  his  curious  Collection  of  Scottish  Ballads 
and  Songs,  has  an  entire  copy  of  this  ancient  poem,  with  all  the 
ooUatlnos.  The  lacuna  of  the  former  editions  have  been  supplied 
from  his  copy. 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

PART  SBCOlfD. 
ALTEBBD  FION  ANCIENT   FBOPHECIES. 

The  prophecies,  ascribed  to  Tbomas  of  Ercildoune, 
bave  been  tbe  principal  means  of  securing  to  bim  re- 
membrance **  amongst  the  sons  of  his  people.'*  Tbe 
author  of  Sir  Trisirem  would  long  ago  have  joined, 
in  the  vale  of  oblivion,  '  Clerk  of  Tranent,  who 
wrote  the  adventure  of  Schir  Gawain,^^  if,  by  good 
hap,  the  same  current  of  ideas  respecting  antiquity, 
which  causes  Virgil  to  be  regarded  as  a  magician  by 
the  Lazaroni  of  IVaples,  had  not  exalted  the  bard  of 
Ercildoune  to  the  prophetic  character.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, he  himself  affected  it  during  his  life.  We 
know  at  least,  for  certain,  that  a  belief  in  his  super- 
natural knowledge  was  current  soon  after  his  death. 
His  prophecies  are  alluded  to  by  Barbour,  by  Win- 
toun,  and  by  Henry  the  Minstrel,  or  Blind  Harry,  as 
he  is  usually  termed.    None  of  these  authors,  bow- 


ever,  give  the  words  of  any  of  the  Rhymer's  vatici- 
nations, but  merely  narrate,  historically,  his  having 
predicted  the  events  of  which  they  speak.  The  ear- 
liest  of  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  him,  which  is  now 
extant,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  from  a  MS.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  response  from  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doime  to  a  question  from  tbe  heroic  Countess  of 
March,  renowned  for  the  defence  of  tbe  castle  of 
Dunbar  against  tbe  English,  and  termed,  in  the  fa- 
miliar dialect  of  her  time.  Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar. 
This  prophecy  is  remarkable,  in  so  far  as  it  bears 
very  little  resemblance  to  any  verses  published  in  the 
printed  copy  of  the  Rhymer's  supposed  prophecies. 
The  verses  are  as  follows  :— 

**  La  CounUste  de  Donbar  demanAe  a  Thomas  de  Essedouna 
quant  la  guetre  d*Escoee  y^endreit  fyn.  E  yl  Va  repoundff^ 
etdyU 

When  man  la  mad  a  kyng  of  a  capped  man ; 

When  man  is  levere  olher  mone^  Ihyng  than  his  owen ; 

When  londe  thouys  forest,  ant  forest  is  felde ; 

When  hares  kendles  o'  the  her'stane ; 

when  Wyt  and  Wille  werrcs  togedere; 

When  mon  makes  stables  of  kyrkes,  and  steles  castels  with  stye ; 

When  Rokesboroughe  nys  no  burgh  ant  market  is  at  Forwyleye ; 

When  Bamboume  is  donged  wllh  dcde  men; 

When  men  ledes  men  in  ropes  to  bnyen  and  to  sellen ; 

When  a  quarter  of  wliaty  whete  Is  chaunged  for  a  colt  of  ten 

markes ; 
When  prude  (pride)  prikes  and  pees  is  leyd  in  prisoun ; 
When  a  Scot  ne  me  hym  hude  ase  hare  hi  forme  that  tbe  Bngllih 

neshaUhymfynde; 
When  rycht  ant  wroiige  astente  the  togedere ; 
When  laddes  weddelh  loTcdies ; 
When  Scolles  flen  m  faste,  that,  for  faote  of  shep,  by  drowneth 

hemselTe ; 
When  shal  this  be  ? 
Noulber  in  thine  tyme  ne  in  mine ; 
Ah  comen  ant  gone 
Wilhhine  twenty  winter  ant  one.** 

PiNUBTON'8  Poems,  from  Haitland's  MSS,  quoting 
from  ffarl.  Lib,  2S55.  F.  187. 

As  I  have  never  seen  the  MS.  from  which  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton makes  this  extract,  and  as  the  date  of  it  is 
flxed  by  him  (certainly  one  of  the  most  able  antiqua- 
ries of  our  ago)  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  II.,  it 
is  with  gre^t  difOdence  that  I  hazard  a  contrary  opi- 
nion. There  can,  however,  I  believe,  be  little  doubt, 
that  these  prophetic  verses  are  a  forgery,  and  not  the 
production  of  our  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  them  of  a  later  date  than  tbe  reign 
of  Edward  I.  or  II. 

The  gallant  defence  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  by 
Black  Agnes,  took  place  in  the  year  1337.  Tlie 
Rhymer  died  previous  to  the  year  1299  (see  the  char- 
ter, by  his  son,  in  the  introduction  to  the  foregoing 
ballad).  It  seems,  therefore,  very  improbable,  that 
the  Countess  of  Dunbar  could  ever  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  since  that 
would  infer  that  she  was  married,  or  at  least  en- 
gaged in  state  matters,  previous  to  1399;  whereas 
she  is  described  as  a  young,  or  a  middle-aged  woman, 
at  the  period  of  her  being  besieged  in  tbe  fortress, 
which  she  so  well  defended.  If  the  Editor  might 
indulge  a  conjecture,  be  would  suppose,  that  tbe  pro- 
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phecy  vas  contrived  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
English  invaders,  during  the  Scottish  wars;  and  that 
the  names  of  the  Countess  of  Dunbar,  and  of  Tho- 
mas of  Ercildoune,  were  used  for  the  greater  credit 
of  the  forgery.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  it 
seems  likely  to  have  been  composed  after  the  siege 
of  Dunbar,  which  had  made  the  name  of  the  Coun- 
tess well  known,  and  consequently  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  prophecy 
is  to  aver,  that  there  shall  be  no  end  of  the  Scottish 
war  (concerning  which  the  question  was  proposed), 
till  a  final  conquest  of  the  country  by  England,  at- 
tended by  all  the  usual  severities  of  war.  '^  When 
the  cultivated  country  shall  become  forest,"  says  the 
prophecy; — **when  the  wild  animals  shall  inhabit 
the  abode  of  men ;— when  Scots  shall  not  be  able  to 
escape  the  English,  should  they  crouch  as  hares  in 
their  form  '*— all  these  denunciations  seem  to  refer 
to  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  upon  whose  victories  the 
prediction  was  probably  founded.  The  mention  of 
the  exchange  betwixt  a  colt  worth  ten  marks,  and  a 
quarter  of  "  whaty  [indifferent]  wheat,"  seems  to  al- 
lude to  the  dreadful  famine,  about  the  year  1388. 
The  independence  of  Scotland  was,  however,  as  im- 
pregnable to  the  mines  of  superstition,  as  to  the  steel 
of  our  more  powerful  and  more  wealthy  neighbours. 
The  war  of  Scotland  is,  thank  God,  at  an  end ;  but 
it  is  ended  without  her  people  having  either  crouched 
like  hares  in  their  form,  or  being  drowned  in  their 
flight,  ''for  faute  of  ships,"— thank  God  for  that 
too.— ITic  prophecy,  quoted  page  251,  is  probably  of 
the  same  date,  and  intended  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  minute  search  of  the  records  of  the  time  would, 
probably,  throw  additional  light  upon  the  allusions 
contained  in  these  ancient  legends.  Among  various 
rhymes  of  prophetic  import,  which  are  at  this  day 
current  amongst  the  people  of  Teviotdale,  is  one, 
supposed  to  be  pronounced  by  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
presaging  the  destruction  of  his  habitation  and  fa- 
mily : 

**Tbe  hare  sail  kitUe  [ritler]  on  my  hearth  sUne, 
And  there  wUl  neTer  be  i  Laird  Learmont  again.** 

The  first  of  these  lines  is  obviously  borrowed  from 
that  in  the  MS.  of  the  Harl.  Library.—**  When  hares 
kendles  o*  theher'stane" — an  emphatic  image  of  de- 
solation. It  is  also  inaccurately  quoted  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Waldhave,  published  by  Andro  Hart,  1613 : 


**  This  Is  a  true  talking  that  Thomas  of  tells, 
The  hare  shall  hirple  on  the  hard  [hearth]  stane.*' 

Spottiswoode,  an  honest,  but  credulous  historiao, 
seems  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  authenticity 
of  the  prophetic  wares,  vended  in  the  name  of  Tho- 
mas of  Ercildoune.  **The  prophecies,  yet  extant  in 
Scottish  rhymes,  whereupon  he  was  commonly  called 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  may  justly  be  admired;  having 
foretold,  so  many  ages  before,  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  the  ninth  degree  of  the  6ruce*s  blood, 
with  the  succession  of  Bruce  himself  to  the  crown, 
being  yet  a  child,  and  other  divers  particulars,  which 
the  event  hath  ratified  and  make  good.  Boethius,  in 
his  story,  relateth  his  prediction  of  King  Alexander's 
death,  and  that  he  did  foretel  the  same  to  tlie  Earl  of 
March,  the  day  before  it  fell  out ;  saying,  *  That  be- 
fore the  next  day  at  noon,  such  a  tempest  shouM 
blow,  as  Scotland  had  not  felt  for  many  years  be- 
fore.' The  next  morning,  the  day  being  clear,  and 
no  change  appearing  in  the  air,  the  nobleman  did 
challenge  Thomas  of  his  saying,  calling  him  an  im- 
postor. He  replied,  that  noon  was  not  yet  passed. 
About  which  time  a  post  came  to  advertise  the  earl 
of  the  king  his  sudden  death.  *  Then,'  said  Thomas, 
*  this  is  the  tempest  I  foretold ;  and  so  it  ohall  prove 
to  Scotland.'  Whence,  or  how,  he  had  this  know- 
ledge, can  hardly  be  affirmed ;  but  sure  it  is,  that  he 
did  divine  and  answer  truly  of  many  things  to  come." 
— Spottiswoodb,  p.  47.  Besides  that  notable 
voucher,  Master  Hector  Boece,  the  good  archbishop 
might,  had  he  been  so  minded,  have  referred  to  For- 
dun  for  the  prophecy  of  King  Alexander's  death. 
That  historian  calls  our  bard  **  ruralu  iile  va(es.^' — 
FoRDUN,  lib.  X.  cap.  40. 

What  Spottiswoode  calls  **  the  prophecies  extant 
in  Scottish  rhyme,"  are  the  metrical  productions 
ascribed  to  the  seer  of  Ercildoune,  which,  with  many 
other  compositions  of  the  same  nature,  bearing  the 
names  of  Bede,  Merlin,  Gildas,  and  other  approved 
soothsayers,  are  contained  in  one  small  volume,  pub- 
lished by  Andro  Hart,  at  Edinburgh,  1615.  Kisbet 
the  herald  (who  claims  the  prophet  of  Ercildoune  as 
a  brother-professor  of  his  art,  founding  upon  the  va- 
rious allegorical  and  emblematical  allusions  to  he- 
raldry) intimates  the  existence  of  some  earlier  copy 
of  his  prophecies  than  that  of  Andro  Hart,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  seen.*  The 
late  excellent  Lord  Hailes  made  these  compositions 


>  *'  The  muscte  is  a  square  Ggare  lilie  a  lozenge,  but  it  is  always 
folded  of  I  he  field.  They  are  carried  as  principal  figures  by  the 
name  of  Leannont.  Learmoiit  of  Earlstoun,  in  the  llerss,  carried 
or  00  a  bend  azure  three  muscles ;  of  which  family  was  Sir  Tho- 
mas Learroont,  who  is  well  known  by  Uie  name  of  Thomas  the 
Ahymer,  because  he  wrote  his  prophecies  in  rhime.  This  pro- 
pheUck  herauld  lived  in  the  days  of  King  Alexander  the  Third, 
and  prophesied  of  Ills  death,  and  of  many  other  remarkable  oc- 
earrences ;  particularly  of  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England, 
which  was  not  accomplished  until  the  reign  of  James  Uie  Sixth, 
some  hundred  years  after  it  was  foretold  by  this  gentleman,  whose 
prophecies  arc  much  esteemed  by  many  of  the  Yulgar  eren  at  this 
day.  1  was  promised  by  a  friend  a  sight  of  his  prophecies,  of 
which  Uiere  is  everywhere  lo  be  had  an  epitome,  which,  I  suppose, 


is  erroneous,  and  differs  in  many  Uilogs  from  the  original,  It  hav- 
ing been  oft  reprinted  by  some  unskilfOl  persons,  llius  many 
things  are  amissing  in  the  small  book  which  are  to  be  met  with 
In  the  original,  particularly  tbe»e  two  lines  concerning  his  neigb- 
hour,  Bemerside  :— 

*Tyde  what  mar  betide, 
Haig  atuOl  be  UIrd  of  Bemerside.* 

And  indeed  his  prophecies  concerning  tfiat  ancient  family  have 
hitherto  been  true ;  for,  since  that  time  to  this  day,  the  HalgB  hav« 
been  lairds  of  that  place.  They  carrie,  Azure  a  saltier  cantoned 
with  two  stars  in  chief  and  in  base  argent,  as  many  crescents  in 
the  flanques  or;  and  fur  crest  a  rock  proper,  with  this  motto, 
taken  from  Uie  abof  e-writteo  rbyme— *  Tide  what  may.*"— Mism 
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the  subject  of  a  dissertation,  published  in  his  Re- 
marks on  the  History  of  Scotland.  His  attention  is 
chiefly  directed  to  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  our  bard, 
mentioned  by  Bishop  Spottiswoode,  bearing,  that  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  should  be  united  in 
the  person  of  a  King,  son  of  a  French  Queen,  and 
related  to  Bruce  in  the  ninth  degree.  Lord  Hailes 
plainly  proves,  that  this  prophecy  is  perverted  from 
its  original  purpose,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  suc- 
cession of  James  VI.  The  groundwork  of  the  forgery 
is  to  be  found  in  the  prophecies  of  Berlington,  con- 
tained in  the  same  collection,  and  runs  thus : 

*'0r  Brace'a  left  side  ihall  spring  out  a  leife, 

A%  neere  as  tbe  ninth  degree ; 

And  shaU  be  Reemed  of  (liire  Scotland, 

In  France  farre  beyond  Ihe  sea. 

And  then  aIuII  come  again  ryding, 

Wlih  eyes  that  many  men  may  see. 

At  Aberiadie  he  shall  light. 

With  hempen  helteres  and  hone  of  tre. 


HowcTer  it  happen  Tor  to  fall, 

The  lyon  shall  be  lord  of  all ; 

The  French  Qaen  shall  bearre  the  sonne, 

Shall  rule  all  Briiainnc  to  the  sea ; 

Ane  Troro  the  Brace's  blood  shal  come  also. 

As  neere  as  the  ninth  degree. 

Tet  ohal  there  come  a  keene  knight  over  ihe  salt  sea, 
A  keene  man  of  courage  and  bold  man  of  armes: 
A  duke's  son dowblcd  [I.  e.  dubbed],  a  born  man  in  France* 
That  shall  onr  mirlhs  angment.  and  mend  all  our  harroes ; 
After  Ihe  date  of  our  Lord  ISIS,  and  thrice  three  ihereafer; 
Which  .shall  brooke  all  the  broad  isle  to  himself. 
Between  13  and  thrice  three  the  threip  shall  be  ended, 
Tbe  Saxons  shall  never  recover  after.'* 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  this  prophecy  was 
intended  to  excite  the  confidence  of  the  Scottish  nation 
ID  the  Duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland,  who  ar- 
rived from  France  in  1515,  two  years  after  the  death 
of  James  IV.  in  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden.  The  Re- 
gent was  descended  of  Bruce  by  the  left,  t .  e.  by  the 
female  side,  within  the  ninth  degree.  His  mother 
was  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Boulogne,  his  father 
banished  from  his  country — **  fleemit  of  fair  Scot- 
land.*' His  arrival  must  necessarily  be  by  sea,  and 
bis  landing  was  expected  at  Aberlady,  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  He  was  a  duke's  son,  dubbed  knight ;  and 
nine  years,  from  1613,  are  allowed  him,  by  the  pre- 
tended prophet,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  salva- 
tion of  his  country,  and  the  exaltation  of  Scotland 
over  her  sister  and  rival.  All  this  was  a  pious  fraud, 
to  excite  the  confidence  and  spirit  of  the  country. 

The  prophecy,  put  in  the  name  of  our  Thomas  the 


Rhymer,  as  it  stands  in  Hart's  book,  refers  to  a  later 
period.  The  narrator  meets  the  Rhymer  upon  a  land 
beside  a  lee,  who  shows  him  many  emblematical  vi- 
sions, described  in  no  mean  strain  of  poetry.  They 
chiefly  relate  to  the  fields  of  Flodden  and  Pinkie,  to 
the  national  distress  which  followed  these  defeats, 
and  to  future  halcyon  days,  which  are  promised  to 
Scotland.  One  quotation  or  two  will  be  sufficient  to 
establish  this  fully  :— 

**  Our  ScotUsh  King  sal  come  fol  keene. 

The  red  iyon  bearcth  he, 

A  feddered  arrow  sharp,  1  vreen, 

shall  make  him  winke  and  warre  to  see. 

Out  of  the  field  he  shall  be  led, 

When  he  is  blndic  and  woe  for  blood ; 

Yet  to  his  men  shall  he  say, 

*  For  God's  iove  turn  yon  agalne. 

And  give  yon  sulherne  folk  a  frey  I 

Why  should  1  lose  the  right  Is  mine? 

Uy  dale  Is  not  to  die  Uiis  day.*** 

Who  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  that  this  refers  to 
the  battle  of  Flodden,  and  to  the  popular  reports  con- 
cerning the  doubtful  fate  of  James  IV.P  Allusion  is 
immediately  afterwards  made  to  the  death  of  George 
Douglas,  heir  apparent  of  Angus,  who  fought  and  fell 
with  his  sovereign : — 

**The  sternes  three  that  day  shall  die, 
That  bears  the  barte  in  silver  sheen." 

The  well-known  arms  of  the  Douglas  family  are  the 
heart  and  three  stars.  In  another  place,  the  battle 
of  Pinkie  is  expressly  mentioned  by  name  : — 

**At  PInken  Cluch  there  shall  be  fpUt 
Much  gentle  blood  that  day; 
There  shall  the  bear  lose  the  guilt. 
And  the  eagill  bear  it  away.** 

To  the  end  of  all  this  allegorical  and  mystical  rhap- 
sody, is  interpolated,  in  the  later  edition  by  Andro 
Hart,  a  new  edition  of  Berlington's  verses,  before 
quoted,  altered  and  manufactured,  so  as  to  bear  re- 
ference to  the  accession  of  James  VI.,  which  had  just 
then  taken  place.  The  insertion  is  made  with  a  pecu- 
liar degree  of  awkwardness,  betwixt  a  question,  put 
by  the  narrator,  concerning  the  name  and  abode  of 
the  person  who  showed  him  these  strange  matters, 
and  the  answer  of  the  prophet  to  that  question  :— 

'*  Then  to  the  Beime  could  I  say. 
Where  dwells  thou,  or  in  what  counlrie? 
[Or  who  iihall  rule  the  isle  of  Brilane, 
From  the  nurlh  to  the  south  scy  ? 
A  French  queene  shall  bear  (he  sonne, 
Shall  rule  all  BriUine  lo  the  sea ; 
Which  of  Ihe  Bruce's  blood  shall  come. 


on  Marks  of  Cadency ^  p.  I5S.  He  adds,  "(hat  Thomas*  mean- 
ing may  be  understood  by  heralds  \fthen  he  speaks  of  kingdoms 
whose  insignia  seldom  vary,  but  that  individual  families  cannot 
be  discovered,  either  because  they  have  altered  their  bearings,  or 
becaose  (hey  are  pointed  out  by  their  crests  and  exterior  orna- 
ments, which  are  changed  at  the  pleasure  uf  the  bearer."  Mr. 
liisbet.  however,  comforts  himself  for  this  obscurity,  by  reflect- 
ing, that  **wemay  certainly  conclude,  from  his  writings,  that 
herauMry  was  in  goo<l  esteem  in  his  days,  and  well  known  lo  the 
Tolgar."— i6/{t  p.  160.    It  may  be  added,  that  Uie  pnbHcaUoo  oC 


predlcUons,  either  printed  or  hieroglyphical,  in  which  noble  fa- 
milies were  pointed  out  by  (heir  armorial  bcariogitf  was.  in  the 
Ume  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  exiremely  common ;  and  the  influence 
uf  such  predictions  on  tlie  minds  uf  the  common  people  was  to 
great  as  to  occasion  a  prohibition,  by  statute,  of  prophecy  by  re- 
ference to  heraldic  embiems.  Lord  Henry  Howard  also  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Northampton)  directs  against  this  practice  much  ot 
Uie  reasoning  in  his  learned  treaUse,  eulitled,  **  A  DcrensaUA»u 
against  Uie  Poyson  of  pretended  Prophecies.'* 
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At  neere  aa  the  nint  degree  i 
I  frained  fast  what  was  bis  name. 
Where  that  he  came,  from  whst  country.) 
In  Brsllngtoun  1  dwell  at  hame, 
Thomas  Rymour  men  cals  me." 

There  is  surely  no  one,  who  will  not  conclude, 
with  Lord  Hailes,  that  the  eight  lines,  enclosed  in 
brackets,  are  a  clumsy  interpolation,  borrowed  from 
Berlington,  with  such  alterations  as  might  render  the 
supposed  prophecy  applicable  to  the  union  of  the 
crowns. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper 
briefly  to  notice  the  scope  of  some  of  the  other  predic- 
tions in  Hart's  Collection.  As  the  prophecy  of  Ber- 
lington  was  intended  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  na- 
tion, during  the  regency  of  Albany,  so  those  of  Sybilla 
and  Eltraine  refer  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Chatelherault,  during  the  minority  of 
Mary,  a  period  of  similar  calamity.  This  is  obvious 
from  the  following  verses  : — 

**  Take  I  thousand  In  calculation. 
And  ibe  longest  of  Ihe  lyon. 
Four  crescenls  under  one  crowne, 
With  Saint  Andrew's  croce  thrise. 
Then  threescore  and  Ihrlse  three : 
Take  tent  to  Merling  tniely, 
Then  frhall  Uie  wars  ended  be. 
And  never  again  rise. 
In  that  yere  there  shall  a  king, 
A  duke,  and  no  crowned  king  t 
Becaus  the  prince  shall  be  yong, 
And  lender  of  yeares.** 

The  date,  above  hinted  at,  seems  to  be  1549,  when 
the  Scottish  Regent,  by  means  of  some  succours  de- 
rived from  France,  was  endeavouring  to  repair  the 
consequences  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie.  Allu- 
sion is  made  to  the  supply  given  to  the  **  Moldwarte 
[England]  by  the  fained  hart,"  (the  Earl  of  Angus.) 
The  Regent  is  described  by  his  bearing  the  antelope; 
large  supplies  are  promised  from  France,  and  com- 
plete conquest  predicted  to  Scotland  and  her  allies. 
Thus  was  the  same  hackneyed  stratagem  repeated, 
whenever  the  interest  of  the  rulers  appeared  to  stand 
in  need  of  it.  The  Regent  was  not,  indeed,  till  after 
this  period,  created  Duke  of  Chatelherault ;  but  that 
honour  was  the  object  of  his  hopes  and  expectations. 

The  name  of  our  renowned  soothsayer  is  liberally 
used  as  an  authority,  throughout  all  the  prophecies 
published  by  Andro  Hart.  Besides  those  expressly 
put  in  his  name,  Gildas,  another  assumed  personage, 
is  supposed  to  derive  his  knowledge  from  him ;  for 
he  concludes  thus : — 

"True  Thomas  me  told  in  a  troublesome  Ume, 
In  a  herrest  room  at  Eldoun  bills." 

The  Propheqf  of  Gildas, 

In  the  prophecy  of  Berlington,  already  quoted,  wc 
are  told, 

•^Marrellous  Meriin,  ttiat  many  men  of  leUf» 
And  Thomas's  sayings  comes  all  at  once." 

While  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  these  prophecies, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  call  the  attention  of  antiqua- 


ries to  Merdwynn  Wyllt,  or  Merlin  the  Wild,  In 
whose  name,  and  by  no  means  in  that  of  Ambrose 
Merlin,  the  friend  of  Arthur,  the  Scottish  prophecies 
are  issued  ?  That  this  personage  resided  at  Drum- 
melziar,  and  roamed,  like  a  second  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  woods  of  Tweeddale,  in  remorse  for  the  death  of 
his  nephew,  we  learn  from  Fordun.  In  the  Scotichro^ 
nicon,  lib.  3,  cap.  31,  is  an  account  of  an  interview 
betwiit  St.  Kentigern  and  Merlin,  then  in  this  dis- 
tracted and  miserable  state.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Lailoken,  from  his  mode  of  life.  On  being  com- 
manded by  the  saint  to  give  an  account  of  himself, 
he  says,  that  the  penance  which  he  performs  was 
imposed  on  him  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  during  a 
bloody  contest  betwixt  Lidel  and  Carwanolow,  of 
which  battle  he  had  been  the  cause.  According  to 
his  own  prediction,  he  perished  at  once  by  wood, 
earth,  and  water ;  for,  being  pursued  with  stones  by 
the  rustics,  he  fell  from  a  rock  into  the  river  Tweed, 
and  was  transflxed  by  a  sharp  stake,  Oxed  there  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  a  fishing-net  :^ 

"Sude  perfossus.  laplde  percussus,  et  unda, 
Haec  trii  Merlinum  ferlur  Inire  necem. 
SIcque  ruit,  mersusque  fiiit  lignoque  prehensus, 
Et  fecit  Tatem  per  terna  pericuia  verum.** 

But,  in  a  metrical  history  of  Merlin  of  Caledonia, 
compiled  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Welsh  bards,  this  mode  of  death  is  at- 
tributed to  a  page,  whom  Merlin's  sister,  desirous  to 
convict  the  prophet  of  falsehood,  because  he  had  be- 
trayed her  intrigues,  introduced  to  him,  under  three 
various  disguises,  enquiring  each  time  in  what  man- 
ner the  person  should  die.  To  the  first  demand 
Merlin  answered,  the  party  should  perish  by  a  fall 
from  a  rock  ;  to  the  second,  that  he  should  die  by  a 
tree ;  and  to  the  third,  that  he  should  be  drowned. 
The  youth  perished,  while  hunting,  in  the  mode  im- 
puted by  Fordun  to  Merlin  himself. 

Fordun,  contrary  to  the  French  authorities,  con- 
founds this  person  with  the  Merlin  of  Arthur ;  but 
concludes  by  informing  us,  that  many  believed  him 
to  be  a  different  person.  The  grave  of  Merlin  is 
pointed  out  at  Drummelziar,  in  Tweeddale,  beneath 
an  aged  thorn  tree.  On  the  east-side  of  the  charcb- 
yard,  the  brook,  called  Pausayl,  falls  into  the  Tweed ; 
and  the  following  prophecy  is  said  to  have  been  cur- 
rent concerning  their  union  : — 

**  When  Tweed  and  Pausayl  Join  at  Merlin's  grare, 
Scotland  and  England  shall  one  monarch  have." 

On  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  James  VI.  the 
Tweed  accordingly  overflowed,  and  joined  the  Pausayl 
at  the  prophet's  grave. — Pennycuik's  History  of 
Tweeddale,  p.  26.  These  circumstances  would  seem 
to  infer  a  communication  betwixt  the  south-west  of 
Scotland  and  Wales,  of  a  nature  peculiarly  intimate ; 
for  I  presume  that  Merlin  would  retain  sense  enough 
to  choose  for  the  scene  of  his  wanderings,  a  country 
having  a  language  and  manners  similar  to  his  own. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  memory  of  Merlin  Sylvester, 
or  the  Wild,  was  fresh  among  the  Scots  during  the 
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reign  of  James  V.  Waidhave/  under  vhose  name  a 
set  of  prophecies  was  published,  describes  himself  as 
lying  upon  Lomond  Law ;  he  hears  a  voice,  which 
bids  him  stand  to  his  defence ;  he  looks  around,  and 
beholds  a  flock  of  hares  and  foxes  *  pursued  over  the 
moaDtain  by  a  savage  figure,  to  whom  he  can  hardly 
gire  the  name  of  man.  At  tlie  sight  of  Waldhave, 
the  apparition  leaves  the  objects  of  his  pursuit,  and 
assaults  him  with  a  club.  Waldhave  defends  him- 
self with  his  sword,  throws  the  savage  to  the  earth, 
and  refases  to  let  him  arise  till  he  swear,  by  the  law 
and  lead  he  lives  upon,  *^  to  do  him  no  harm."  This 
done,  be  permits  him  to  arise,  and  marvels  at  his 
strange  appearance : — 

"He  was  formed  like  a  freike  [mao]  all  his  foar  qaarters ; 
And  llien  his  chin  and  his  face  haired  so  tbiek. 
With  hafre  growing  so  grime,  fearfol  to  see/* 

He  answers  briefly  to  Waldhave's  enquiry  con- 
oeroiog  his  name  and  nature,  that  he  ^' drees  his 
weird,"  t.  e.  does  penance  in  that  wood;  and,  having 
hmted  that  questions  as  to  his  own  state  are  offen- 
sive, he  poors  forth  an  obscure  rhapsody  concerning 
fiitnrity,  and  coDcludes, 

**Go  mnsiog  opoo  Merlio  if  thoa  wilt : 
For  I  mean  do  more,  man,  at  this  Ume.** 

This  is  exactly  similar  to  the  meeting  betwixt 
Merlin  and  Kentigeni  in  Fordun.  These  prophecies 
of  Merlin  seem  to  have  been  in  request  in  the  mino- 
rity of  James  V. ;  for,  among  the  amusements  with 
which  Sir  David  Lindsay  diverted  that  prince  during 
his  infancy,  are, 

**The  prophecies  of  Rymer,  Bede,  and  Merlin.'* 

sir  Datid  Lirdsat'8  Efdttle  to  the  King. 

And  we  find,  id  Waldhave,  at  least  one  allusion  to 
the  Tery  ancient  prophecy,  addressed  to  the  Countess 
of  Dunbar  ;— 

**ThJ8  is  a  true  token  that  Thomas  of  tells 

When  a  ladde  with  a  ladye  shall  go  over  the  fields." 


The  original  stands  thus  :— - 

*<  when  laddes  weddeth  lovedles.** 

Another  prophecy  of  Merlin  seems  to  have  been 
current  about  the  time  of  the  regent  Morton's  execu- 
tion. When  that  nobleman  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  his  accuser.  Captain  James  Stewart,  newly 
created  £arl  of  Arran,  to  be  conducted  to  his  trial  at 
Edinburgh,  Spottiswoode  says,  that  he  asked,  *' '  Wha 
was  Earl  of  Arran  ? '  and  being  answered  that  Captain 
James  was  the  man,  after  a  short  pause,  he  said,. 
'And  is  it  so?  I  know  then  what  I  may  look  for!  * 
meaning,  as  was  thought,  that  the  old  prophecy  of 
the  'Falling  of  the  heart*  by  the  mouth  of  Arran,' 
should  then  be  fulGlled.  Whether  this  was  his  mind 
or  not,  it  is  not  known ;  but  some  spared  not,  at  the 
time  when  the  Hamiltons  were  banished,  in  which 
business  he  was  held  too  earnest,  to  say,  that  he 
stood  in  fear  of  that  prediction,  and  went  that  course 
only  to  disappoint  it.  But  if  so  it  was,  he  did  find 
himself  now  deluded ;  for  he  fell  by  the  mouth  of 
another  Arran  than  he  imagined. "—Spottiswoode, 
p.  313.  The  fatal  words  alluded  to  seem  to  be  these 
in  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  : — 

**  In  the  moaihe  of  Arrane  a  selcouth  shall  fall, 
Two  bloodle  hearts  shall  be  taken  with  a  false  traine. 
And  derOy  dung  down  without  any  dome.** 

To  return  from  these  desultory  remarks,  into  which 
I  have  been  led  by  the  celebrated  name  of  Merlin^ 
the  style  of  all  these  prophecies,  published  by  Hart^ 
is  very  much  the  same.  The  measure  is  alliterative, 
and  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Pierce  Plauman'e 
Visions;  a  circumstance  which  might  entitle  us  to 
ascribe  to  some  of  them  an  earlier  date  than  the  reign 
of  James  V.,  did  we  not  know  that  Sir  Galiomn  of 
Galloway,  and  Gawaine  and  Gologras,  two  roa»anoe& 
rendered  almost  unintelligible  by  the  extremity  of 
affected  alliteration,  are  perhaps  not  prior  to  that 
period.  Indeed,  although  we  may  allow,  that,  during 
much  earlier  times,  prophecies,  under  the  names  of 


M  do  not  luiuw  whether  the  person  here  meant  be  WaldhaTe, 
n  «bl)ol  of  Melrose,  who  died  in  ttie  odonr  of  sanctity,  about 
fieo. 

'  Thestrugeoecnpation.  In  which  Waldhave  beholds  Merlin 
^med,  derives  some  Uiustratfon  from  a  cnrioos  passage  in  Oeof* 
fny  ot  Monmooih*s  life  of  MerUu,  above  quoted.  The  poem,  after 
>>n>ling  that  the  prophet  had  fled  to  the  forest  in  a  sUte  of  dis- 
^Uoii,  proceeds  to  mention,  (hat,  looking  upon  the  stars  one 
Octt  erening.  he  discerned  from  his  astrological  knowledge,  that 
^  wife.  Gnendoien,  bad  resolved,  upon  the  next  morning,  to  take 
'■olber  husband.  As  he  had  presaged  to  her  that  this  would  hap- 
pen, aod  had  promised  her  a  nuptial  gift  (cautioning  her,  however, 
10  keep  (he  bridegroom  out  of  his  sight,)  he  now  resolved  to  make 
SMd  his  word.  Accordingly,  he  collected  all  the  sUgs  and  lesser 
^  In  his  neighbourhood;  and,  having  seated  himself  upon  a 
"Kkf  drove  the  herd  before  him  to  the  capital  of  Cumberland, 
*liete  Gueodolen  resided.  But  her  lover's  curiosity  leading  him 
t^^Impect  too  nearly  this  extraordinary  cavalcade,  Merlin's  rage 
ll^svakened,  and  he  slew  him  wiUi  the  stroke  of  an  antler  of 
*«»lag.   The  original  runs  Uius  t— 

**  Diunt :  eC  bIItss  et  ssltos  clrcQlt  omnet, 
CsTToraiiHiiie  greges  agmen  coll«glt  lo  anom, 
Bt  dainat,  caprMsque  dmol ;  osrroqiie  resedltf 


Et  Teulente  die.  compellens  agmf as  pr»  se, 
FettioaiM  Tadit  quo  nublt  Giiendolcna. 
Postquam  Tealt  eo,  pailenter  Ipse  coegit 
CervM  ante  fores,  proclamaoa, '  Goendolcna. 
Oaeod^lans,  Tenl,  te  lalla  manera  apectaot.' 
Oclos  ergp  TeDit  aabridena  Gaeodokeoa, 
Geatariqae  Tlrom  cerro  mirator,  et  ilinm 
Sic  parere  Tiro,  taatom  qaoqoe  poase  feraram 
tJntrl  nomerum  qnas  pra  se  solos  agebat, 
Slcot  pastor  otcs,  quas  dncere  sucYlt  ad  herlMs. 
Stabat  ab  excelsa  spoosos  spectando  fenestra. 
Id  aolio  mlraos  eqaltem,  flsamqtto  moTebat. 
Ast  ubi  Tidit  eum  Tales,  anlmoqae  qols  esse! 
Callolt,  exlemplo  dlTalslt  coroua  cerTo 
Qoo  gestabatar,  Tibrataque  Jeclt  in  Ulam, 
Et  caput  llllus  penltas  contrtvlt,  euinque 
Reddidit  eianlmem,  Tiiamqoe  fagaTtl  io  aaras ; 
odus  lode  soam,  taloram  Terbere,  cenram 
Dtfhigiens  efil,  sllTasque  redire  puraTlL" 

For  a  persual  of  this  curious  poem,  accurately  copied  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  nearly  coeval  with  the  author,  I  was 
indebted  to  my  learned  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Bilsoo.  There  is  an 
excellent  paraphrase  of  it  in  the  curious  and  entertaining  Spech 
mens  of  Early  English  Romances,  published  by  Mr.  Ellis. 
3  The  heart  was  the  cog  uixance  of  Morton. 
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those  celebrated  sootlisayers,  have  been  current  in 
Scotland,  yet  those  published  by  Hart  have  obviously 
been  so  often  vamped  and  re-vamped,  to  serve  the 
political  purposes  of  different  periods,  that  it  may  be 
shrewdly  suspected,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  John 
Cutler's  transmigrated  stockings,  very  little  of  the 
original  materials  now  remains.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  indulging  my  readers  with  the  publisher's  title 
to  the  last  prophecy,  as  it  contains  certain  curious 
information  concerning  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  is 
identified  with  the  Cumsean  Sibyl :  ''Here  folio weth 
o  prophecie,  pronounced  by  a  noble  queene  and  ma- 
tron, called  Sybilla,  Regina  Austri,  that  came  to 
^Solomon.  Through  the  which  she  compiled  four 
l)Ookes,  at  the  instance  of  the  said  King  Sol,  and 
others  divers  :  and  the  fourth  book  was  directed  to  a 
noble  king,  called  Baldwine,  King  of  the  broad  isle 
of  Britain ;  in  the  which  she  maketh  mention  of  two 
noble  princes  and  emperours,  the  which  is  called 
Leones.  How  these  two  shall  subdue  and  overcome 
all  earthlie  princes  to  their  diademe  and  crowne,  and 
also  be  gloriOed  and  crowned  in  the  heaven  among 
saints.  The  first  of  these  two  is  Constautinus 
Magnus;  that  was  Leprosus,  the  son  of  Saint  Helena, 
that  found  the  croce.  The  second  is  the  sixt  king  of 
the  name  of  Steward  of  Scotland,  the  which  is  our 
most  noble  king."  With  such  editors  and  commen- 
tators, what  wonder  th^tt  the  text  became  unintelli- 
gible, even  beyond  the  usual  oracular  obscurity  of 
prediction  ? 

If  there  still  remain,  therefore,  among  these  pre- 
dictions, any  verses  having  a  claim  to  real  antiquity, 
it  seems  now  impossible  to  discover  them  from  those 
which  are  comparatively  modern.  Nevertheless,  as 
there  are  to  be  found,  in  these  compositions,  some 
uncommonly  wild  and  masculine  expressions,  the 
Editor  has  been  induced  to  throw  a  few  passages 
together,  into  the  sort  of  ballad  to  which  this  dis- 
quisition is  prefixed.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  no 
difficult  matter  for  him,  by  a  judicious  selection,  to 
have  excited,  in  favour  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  a 
share  of  the  admiration  bestowed  by  sundry  wise  per- 
sons upon  Mass  Robert  Fleming.  *    For  example  :— 

^*Bat  Uien  ttie  Ulye  thai  be  loosed  when  tbey  least  ttiink ; 
Theo  clear  kiiis*ii  blood  sbal  quake  for  fear  of  deaUi  i 
For  cburls  sbal  chop  off  heads  of  Uieir  chief  beims. 
And  carfe  of  the  crowns  that  Christ  hath  appointed. 


Thereafter,  on  eTcry  side,  sorrow  sbal  arise ; 
The  barges  of  clear  barons  down  sbal  lie  snnken ; 
Seculars  shall  sU  in  spiritual  seats. 
Occupying  offices  anointed  as  they  were.** 

Taking  the  lily  for  the  emblem  of  France,  can 
there  be  a  more  plain  prophecy  of  the  murder  of  her 
monarch,  the  destruction  of  her  nobility,  and  the  de- 
solation of  her  hierarchy? 

But,  without  looking  farther  into  the  signs  of  the 


times,  the  Editor,  though  the  least  of  all  the  pro- 
phets, cannot  help  thinking,  that  every  true  Briton 
will  approve  of  his  application  of  the  last  prophecy 
quoted  in  the  ballad. 

Hart*s  collection  of  prophecies  was  frequently  re- 
printed during  the  last  century,  probably  to  favour 
the  pretensions  of  the  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart. 
For  the  prophetic  renown  of  Gildas  and  Bede,  see 
Fordun,  lib.  3. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Thomas's  predictions, 
it  may  be  noticed,  that  sundry  rhymes,  passing  for 
his  prophetic  effusions,  are  still  current  among  the 
vulgar.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  have  prophesied  of  the 
very  ancient  family  of  Haig  of  Bemerside, 

**Belidep  beUde,  whate'er  beUde, 
Haig  shall  be  Haig  of  Bemerside.*' 

The  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor  of  Be- 
mersidehad  twelve  daughters,  before  his  lady  brought 
him  a  male  heir.  The  common  people  trembled  for 
the  credit  of  their  favourite  soothsayer.  The  late 
Mr.  Haig  was  at  length  born,  and  their  belief  in  the 
prophecy  confirmed  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

Another  memorable  prophecy  bore,  that  the  Old 
Kirk  at  Kelso,  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbey,  should  '^  fall  when  at  the  fullest.''  At  a  very 
crowded  sermon,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  piece  of 
lime  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  church.  The  alarm, 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  the  seer,  became 
universal ;  and  happy  were  they,  who  were  nearest 
the  door  of  the  predestined  edifice.  The  church  was 
in  consequence  deserted,  and  has  never  since  had  an 
opportunity  of  tumbling  upon  a  full  congregation. 
I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Saxo- 
Gothic  architecture,  that  the  accomplishment  of  this 
prophecy  is  far  distant. 

Another  prediction,  ascrilxMi  to  the  Rhymer,  seems 
to  have  been  founded  on  that  sort  of  insight  into 
futurity,  possessed  by  most  men  of  a  sound  and  com- 
bining judgment.    It  runs  thus  : 

«*At  Eldon  Tree  if  yon  shall  be, 

A  brfgg  ower  Tweed  you  there  may  see." 

The  spot  in  question  commands  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  the  course  of  the  river;  and  it  was  easy  to 
foresee,  that  when  the  country  should  become  in  the 
least  degree  improved,  a  bridge  would  be  somewhere 
thrown  over  the  stream.  In  fact,  you  now  see  no 
less  than  three  bridges  firom  that  elevated  situation. 

Corspatrick,  (Comes  Patrick,)  Earl  of  March,  but 
more  commonly  taking  his  title  from  his  castle  of 
Dunbar,  acted  a  noted  part  during  the  wars  of 
Edward  I.  in  Scotland.  As  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  is 
said  to  have  delivered  to  him  his  famous  prophecy  of 
King  Alexander's  death,  the  Editor  has  chosen  to  in- 
troduce him  into  the  following  ballad.  All  the  pro- 
phetic verses  are  selected  from  Hart's  publication.* 


<  [The  ReT.  R.  Fleming,  pastor  of  a  Scotch  congregation  in 
liondoo.  published  in  1701,  ''Discourses  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 
Papacy,''  in  which  be  expressed  his  belief,  founded  on  a  text  in 


the  Apocalypse,  that  the  French  Monarchy  would  undergo  some 
remarkable  humiliation  about  4794.— Ed.] 
•  [An  exact  reprint  of  Hart's  volnme,  from  the  copy  in  the 
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THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

PAIT  UCOflD. 

When  seven  years  were  come  and  gane, 
The  sun  blinked  fair  on  pool  and  stream ; 

And  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank, 
Like  one  awaken'd  from  a  dream. 

He  heard  the  trampling  of  a  steed, 

He  saw  the  flash  of  armour  flee, 
And  he  beheld  a  gallant  knight 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon-tree. 

He  was  a  stalwart  knight,  and  strong; 

Of  giant  make  he  'pear'd  to  be  : 
He  stirr'd  his  horse,  as  he  were  wode, 

Wi'  gilded  spurs,  of  faushion  free. 

Says— "Well  met,  well  met,  true  Thomas! 

Some  uncouth  ferlies  show  to  me." — 
Says — '*•  Christ  thee  save,  Corspatrick  brave! 

Thrice  welcume,  good  Dunbar,  to  me ! 

*'  Light  down,  light  down,  Corspatrick  brave! 

And  I  will  show  thee  curses  three, 
Shall  gar  fair  Scotland  greet  and  grane. 

And  change  the  green  to  the  black  livery. 

"  A  storm  shall  roar  this  very  hour, 
From  Ross's  Hills  to  Solway  sea."— 

"  Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  warlock  hoar! 
For  the  sun  shines  sweet  on  fauld  and  lea."— 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  Earlie's  head ; 

He  show'd  him  a  rock  beside  the  sea. 
Where  a  king  lay  stiff  beneath  his  steed,' 

And  steel-dight  nobles  wiped  their  ee. 

"  The  neist  curse  lights  on  Branxton  hills : 
By  Flodden's  high  and  heathery  side. 

Shall  wave  a  banner  red  as  blude, 
And  diieftains  throng  wi'  meikle  pride. 

"  A  Scottish  Khig  shall  come  fiill  keen. 

The  ruddy  lion  beareth  he ; 
A  feather'd  arrow  sharp,  I  ween. 

Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  see. 

"  When  he  is  bloody,  and  all  to  bledde, 
Thus  to  his  men  he  still  shall  say— 

^  For  God's  sake,  turn  ye  back  again, 
And  give  you  southern  folk  a  fray! 

Why  should  I  lose  the  right  is  mine? 
My  doom  is  not  to  die  this  day.'* 

"Yet  turn  ye  to  the  eastern  hand. 

And  woe  and  wonder  ye  sail  see; 
How  forty  thousand  spearmen  stand, 

Where  yon  rank  river  meets  the  sea. 


"  There  shall  the  lion  lose  the  gylte, 
And  the  libbards  bear  it  clean  away; 

At  Pinkyn  Cleuch  there  shalt  be  spilt 
Much  gen  til  bluid  that  day." — 

"  Enough,  enough,  of  curse  and  ban; 

Some  blessings  show  thou  now  to  me, 
Or,  by  the  faith  o'  my  bodie,"  Corspatrick  said, 

"  Ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  e'er  saw  me ! " — 

"  The  first  of  blessings  I  shall  thee  show, 
Is  by  a  burn,  that's  call'd  of  bread ;  * 

Where  Saxon  men  shall  tine  the  bow. 
And  find  their  arrows  lack  the  head. 

"  Beside  that  brigg,  out  ower  that  burn. 
Where  the  water  bickereth  bright  and  sheen. 

Shall  many  a  falling  courser  spurn. 
And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

"  Beside  a  headless  cross  of  stone. 
The  libbards  there  shall  lose  the  gree ; 

The  raven  shall  come,  the  erne  shall  go, 
And  drink  the  Saxon  bluid  sae  free. 

The  cross  of  stone  they  shall  not  know. 
So  thick  the  corses  there  shall  be."— 

"  But  tell  me  now,"  said  brave  Dunbar, 
"  True  Thomas,  tell  now  unto  me, 

What  man  shall  rule  the  isle  Britain, 
Even  from  the  north  to  the  southern  sea  ?  "— 

"A  French  Queen  shall  bear  the  son, 

Shall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea ; 
He  of  the  Bruce's  blood  shall  come, 

As  near  as  in  the  ninth  degree. 

"  The  waters  worship  shall  his  race ; 

Likewise  the  waves  of  the  farthest  sea; 
For  they  shall  ride  over  ocean  wide. 

With  hempen  bridles,  and  horse  of  tree." 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

PART  THIBD.— MODEBN. 
BT  W.  SCOTT. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer  was  renowned  among  his  con- 
temporaries, as  the  author  of  the  celebrated  romance 
of  Sir  Trislrem,  Of  this  once-admired  poem  only 
one  copy  is  now  known  to  exist,  which  is  in  the  Ad- 
vocates' Library.  The  Editor,  in  1804,  published  a 
small  edition  of  this  curious  work ;  which,  if  ft  does 
not  revive  the  reputation  of  the  bard  of  Ercildoune, 
is  at  least  the  earliest  specimen  of  Scottish  poetry 
hitherto  published.  Some  account  of  this  romance 
has  already  been  given  to  the  world  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
Specimens  of  Ancient  Poelry,\o\.  i.  p.  165,  iii.  p.  410; 


Library  at  Abbotsford,  is  about  to  appear  under  Uie  care  of  tbe 
learned  antiquary,  Mr.  Dayld  Laiog  of  Edinburgh.— eo.  1833.] 

*  King  Alexander,  killed  by  a  Call  from  his  horse,  near  Kinghom. 

*  The  oncertaiaty  which  Ion;;  prevailed  in  ScoUand,  concern- 
ing tbe  fate  of  James  lY.,  is  well  known. 


3  One  of  Thomas's  rhymes,  preserved  by  tradiUon,  runs  thus  x— 
"  The  born  of  breld 
Shan  mo  fow  reld.** 
Bannock-bum  is  the  brook  here  meant.    Tlic  Scots  glte  the  name 
of  bannock  to  a  thick  roond  cake  of  unlearened  bread. 
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a  work  to  which  oar  predecessors  and  our  posterity 
are  alike  obliged ;  the  former,  for  the  preservatioo 
of  the  best-selected  examples  of  their  poetical  taste; 
and  the  latter,  for  a  history  of  the  English  language, 
which  will  only  cease  to  be  interesting  with  the  exis- 
tence of  our  mother-tongue,  and  all  that  genius  and 
learning  have  recorded  in  it.  It  is  sufticient  here  to 
mention,  that  so  great  was  the  reputation  of  the  ro- 
mance of  Sir  TrUlrem,  that  few  were  thought  ca- 
pable of  reciting  it  after  the  manner  of  the  author 
—a  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Robert  de  Brunne, 
the  annalist  :-— 

"I  see  in  song,  in  sedgeyng  tale, 

OfBrceldoun,  and  of  Kendale. 

Now  lliame  says  as  Uiey  Uiame  wrogbt. 

And  in  (liare  saying  it  semes  noctit. 

TluU  Uioa  may  here  in  Sir  Trislrem, 

OTer  gestes  it  bas  the  steme, 

OTeralltbatisorwass 

If  men  it  said  as  made  Thomas/*  etc. 

It  appears,  from  a  very  curious  MS.  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  penes  Mr.  Douce  of  London,  con- 
taining a  French  metrical  romance  of  Sir  Triitrem, 
that  the  work  of  our  Thomas  the  Rhymer  was 
known,  and  referred  to,  by  the  minstrels  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Bretagne.  Having  arrived  at  a  part  of 
the  romance  where  reciters  were  wont  to  differ  in 
the  oKMle  of  telling  the  story,  the  French  bard  ex- 
pressly cites  the  authority  of  the  poet  of  Ercildoune : 

**  Pinion  de  nos  granter  ne  vdent, 
Co  que  dei  naim  dire  se  solent. 
Ki  femme  Kaberdin  dut  aimer, 
LI  naim  redut  Tristram  narrer, 
E  entoschd  par  grant  engin. 
Quant  U  aFole  Kaberdin ; 
Pur  cest  plai  e  pur  oest  mal, 
EnTeiad  Tristram  Guvemai, 
En  Engleterre  pur  Ysolt : 
THOMAS  ico  granter  ne  Tolt, 
Et  si  volt  par  raisun  mostrer, 
Qu*  ico  ne  put  pas  esteer,**  etc. 

The  tale  of  Sir  Triitrem,  as  narrated  in  the  Edin- 
burgh MS.,  is  totally  different  from  the  voluminous 
romance  in  prose,  originally  compiled  on  the  same 
subject  by  Rusticien  de  Puise,  and  analyzed  by  M.  de 
Tressan;  but  agrees  in  every  essential  particular  with 
the  metrical  performance  just  quoted,  which  is  a  work 
x)f  much  higher  antiquity. 

The  following  attempt  to  commemorate  the  Rhy- 
mer's poetical  fame,  and  the  traditional  account  of 
his  marvellous  return  to  Fairy  Land,  being  entirely 
modern,  would  have  been  placed  with  greater  pro- 


priety among  the  class  of  Modern  Ballads,  bad  it  not 
been  for  its  immediate  connexion  with  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  same  story. 


THOMAS  tHE  RHYMER. 

PAIT  TBIID. 

When  seven  years  more  were  come  and  gone. 
Was  war  through  Scotland  spread. 

And  Ruberslaw  show'd  high  Dtmyon  ' 
His  beacon  blazing  red. 

Then  all  by  bonny  Coldingknow, « 
Pitched  palliouns  took  their  room, 

And  crested  helms,  and  spears  a-rowe, 
Glanced  gaily  through  the  broom. 

The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 

Resounds  the  ensenzie ;  * 
They  roused  the  deer  from  Caddenhead, 

To  distant  Torwoodlee.^ 

The  feast  was  spread  in  Ercildoune, 
In  Learmout*s  high  and  ancient  hall : 

And  there  were  knights  of  great  renown, 
And  ladies,  laced  in  pall. 

?^or  lacked  they,  while  they  sat  at  dine. 

The  music  nor  the  tale, 
Nor  goblets  of  the  blood-red  wine, 

Nor  mastling  quaighs  ^  of  ale. 

True  Thomas  rose,  with  harp  in  hand. 

When  as  the  feast  was  done : 
(In  minstrel  strife,  in  Fairy  Land, 

The  elfin  harp  he  won.) 

Hush'd  were  the  throng,  both  limb  and  tongue. 

And  harpers  for  envy  pale ; 
And  armed  lords  leaned  on  their  swords. 

And  hearkened  to  the  tale. 

In  numbers  high,  the  witching  tale 

The  prophet  pour'd  along ; 
No  after  bard  might  e'er  avail  ^ 

Those  numbers  to  prolong. 

Tet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 

Float  down  the  tide  of  years. 
As,  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 

A  parted  wreck  appears.? 

He  sung  King  Arthur's  Table  Roimd : 

The  Warrior  of  the  Lake ; 
How  courteous  Gawaine  met  the  wound, ' 

And  bled  for  ladle's  sake. 


*  Bdher&law  and  Duayon,  are  two  bllis  near  Jedburgh. 

«  An  ancient  tower  near  Ercildoune,  belonging  to  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Home.  One  of  Thomas's  prophecies  is  said  to  hare  run 
thus;— 

**  Vengetooe !  TCQgeance !  when  and  where? 
Od  the  bouM  of  Coldlogkoon,  dow  abd  ever  mair !  ** 

The  spot  is  rendered  classical  by  its  baTing  given  name  to  Uie 
lieautiriil  melody  called  the  Broom  o'  the  cowdenknowt, 
J  JFmetu/*— War-cry,  or  gathering  word. 


4  Torwoodlee  and  Caddenhead  are  places  in  SeULirlubire;  both 
the  property  of  Mr.  Pringle  of  Torwoodlee. 

s  Qtmty/tf— Wooden  cups,  composed  of  stares  liooped  together. 

A  See  Introduction  to  this  ballad. 

7  [This  stanza  was  quoted  by  (be  Edinbnrgb  Reriewer,  of  180t, 
as  a  noble  eontrcist  to  the  ordinary  humility  of  the  genuine  iMUad 
diciion.— Ed.]       « 

*  See,  in  Uie  Fabliaux  of  Monsieur  le  Grand,  elegantly  traii»> 
lated  by  the  late  Gregory  Way,  Esq.,  the  tale  of  the  Knight  ttnd 
the  Sword.    [Vol.  ii.  p.  5.] 
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But  diief,  iQ  gentle  Tristrem's  praise, 

The  notes  melodious  swell ; 
Was  none  excellM  in  Arthur's  days, 

The  knight  of  Lionelle.' 

For  Marke,  his  cowardly  uncle's  right, 

A  Tcnom'd  wound  he  bore ; 
When  fierce  Morholde  he  slew  in  fight, 

Upon  the  Irish  shore. 

No  art  the  poison  might  withstand ; 

No  medicine  could  be  found. 
Till  lovely  Isolde's  lily  hand 

Had  probed  the  rankling  wound. 

With  gentle  hand  and  soothing  tongue 

She  bore  the  leech's  part : 
And,  while  she  o'er  his  sick-bed  hung, 

He  paid  her  with  his  heart. 

O  fatal  was  the  gift,  I  ween ! 

For,  doom'd  in  evil  tide, 
The  maid  must  be  rude  Cornwall's  queen. 

His  cowardly  uncle's  bride. 

Their  loves,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bard. 

In  fairy  tissue  wove ; 
Where  lords,  and  knights,  and  ladies  bright. 

In  gay  confusion  strove. 

The  Garde  Joyeuse,  amid  the  tale, 
High  rear'd  its  glittering  head ; 

And  Avalon's  enchanted  vale 
In  all  its  wonders  spread. 

Brangwain  was  there,  and  Segramore, 
And  fiend-born  Merlin's  gramarye; 

Of  that  famed  wizard's  mighty  lore, 
O  who  could  sing  but  he  ? 

Through  many  a  maze  the  winning  song 

In  changeful  passion  led. 
Till  bent  at  length  the  listening  throng 

O'er  Tristrem's  dymg  bed. 

His  ancient  bounds  their  scars  expand, 
With  agony  his  heart  is  wrung ; 

O  where  is  Isolde's  lilye  hand. 
And  where  her  soothing  tongue? 

She  comes !  she  comes  .'—like  flash  of  flame 

Can  lovers'  footsteps  fly : 
She  comes !  she  comes !— she  only  came 

To  see  her  Tristrem  die. 

She  saw  him  die ;  her  latest  sigh 
Join'd  in  a  kiss  his  parting  breath ; 

The  gentlest  pair,  that  Britain  bare, 
United  are  in  death. 

There  paus'd  the  harp  :  its  lingering  sound 
Died  slowly  on  the  ear ; 


The  silent  guests  still  bent  around, 
For  still  they  seem'd  to  hear. 

Then  woe  broke  forth  in  murmurs  weak : 
Nor  ladies  heaved  alone  the  sigh : 

But,  half  ashamed,  the  rugged  cheek 
Did  many  a  gauntlet  dry. 

On  Leader's  stream,  and  Learmont's  tower, 

The  mists  of  evening  close ; 
In  camp,  in  castle,  or  in  bower. 

Each  warrior  sought  repose. 

Lord  Douglas,  in  his  lofty  tent, 

Dream'd  o'er  the  woeful  tale ; 
When  footsteps  light,  across  the  bent. 

The  warrior's  ears  assail. 

He  starts,  he  wakes ;— "  What,  Richard,  ho  1 

Arise,  my  page,  arise  I 
What  venturous  wight,  at  dead  of  night, 

Dare  step  where  Douglas  lies  1"— 

Then  forth  they  rush'd  :  by  Leader's  tide, 

A  selcouth  *  sight  they  see— 
A  hart  and  hind  pace  side  by  side, 

As  white  as  snow  on  Fairnalie.' 

Beneath  the  moon,  with  gesture  proud. 

They  stately  move  and  slow ; 
Nor  scare  they  at  the  gathering  crowd, 

Who  marvel  as  they  go.  * 

To  Learmont's  tower  a  message  sped. 

As  fast  as  page  might  run ; 
And  Thomas  started  from  his  bed, 

And  soon  his  clothes  did  on. 

First  he  woxe  pale,  and  then  woxe  red ; 

Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three ; 
'^  My  sand  is  run  ;  my  thread  is  spun ; 

This  sign  regardeth  me." 

The  elfin  harp  his  neck  around. 

In  minstrel  guise,  he  hung ; 
And  on  the  wind,  in  doleful  sound, 

Its  dying  accents  rung. 

Then  forth  he  went ;  yet  turn'd  him  oft 

To  view  his  ancient  hall : 
On  the  grey  tower,  in  lustre  soft. 

The  autumn  moonbeams  fail; 

And  Leader's  waves,  like  silver  sheen. 
Danced  shimmering  in  the  ray ; 

In  deepening  mass,  at  distance  seen. 
Broad  Soltra's  mountains  lay. 

"  Farewell,  my  father's  ancient  tower ! 

A  long  farewell,"  said  he : 
'*  The  scene  of  pleasure,  pomp,  or  power. 

Thou  never  more  shalt  be. 


>  L  See  sir  Tristrem.  post.] 

•  seleouth—Wondrous. 

3  An  ancient  seat  upon  the  Tweed,  in  Selkirksliire.  In  a  po- 
pular edition  of  the  first  part  of  Thomas  tlie  Rliymer,  tiie  Fairy 
Queen  tbui  addresMs  bim  >— 


**  Gin  Te  wad  meet  wr  me  agalo. 
Gang  to  tbe  bonnf  banlu  of  FalriMlle.*' 

[  Paimilee  is  now  one  of  Uic  seats  of  Mr,  Pringle  of  Clinon,  M.  P. 
for  ScllLlrluliire.  1835.] 
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'^  To  Learmont's  Dame  no  foot  of  earth 

Shall  here  again  belong, 
And,  on  thy  hospitable  hearth, 

The  hare  shall  leave  her  young. 

*^  Adieu !  adieu !  *'  again  he  cried, 

All  as  he  turned  him  roun' — 
"  Farewell  to  Leader's  silver  tide! 

Farewell  to  Ercildoune ! " 

The  hart  and  hind  approached  the  place, 

As  lingering  yet  he  stood ; 
And  there,  before  Lord  Douglas'  face. 

With  them  he  cross'd  the  flood. 

Lord  Douglas  leap'd  on  his  berry-brown  steed, 
And  spurr'd  him  the  Leader  o'er ; 

But,  though  he  rode  with  lightning  speed, 
He  never  saw  them  more. 

Some  said  to  hill,  and  some  to  glen, 
Their  wondrous  course  had  been ; 

But  ne'er  in  haunts  of  living  men 
Again  was  Thomas  seen. 


GLENFINLAS; 


LORD  RONALD'S  CORONACH.! 

BY  W.  SCOTT. 

**  For  tbem  Ibt  vlewlflti  fomis  or  air  obey,  * 
Tbeir  bidding  beed,  and  at  tbeir  beck  repair ; 

Tbey  know  wbat  aplrll  brews  tbe  stormful  day, 
And  bearUeai  oft.  like  moody  madnen  stare« 

To  fee  tbe  pbantom-traln  Ibdr  fecret  work  prepare.*" 

COLUK*. 

The  simple  tradition,  upon  which  the  following 
stanzas  are  founded,  runs  thus:  While  two  Highland 


hunters  were  passing  the  night  in  a  solitary  boihy,  (a 
hut,  built  for  tbe  purpose  of  hunting,)  and  making 
merry  over  their  venison  and  whisky,  one  of  them 
expressed  a  wish  that  they  had  pretty  lasses  to  oom- 
plete  their  party.  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered, 
when  two  beautiful  young  women,  habited  in  green, 
entered  the  hut,  dancing  and  singing.  One  of  tbe 
hunters  was  seduced  by  tbe  siren  who  attached  her- 
self particularly  to  him,  to  leave  the  hut :  the  other 
remained,  and,  suspicious  of  the  fair  seducers,  con- 
tinued to  play  upon  a  trump,  or  Jew's  harp,  some 
strain,  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Day  at 
length  came,  and  the  temptress  vanished.  Searching 
in  the  forest,  he  found  the  bones  of  his  unfortunate 
friend,  who  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured 
by  the  fiend  into  whose  toils  be  had  fallen.  The 
place  was  from  thence  callexl  the  Glen  of  the  Green 
Women. 

Glenfinlas  is  a  tract  of  forest-ground,  lying  in  the 
Highlands  of  Perthshire,  not  far  from  Callender,  in 
Menteith.  It  was  formerly  a  royal  forest,  and  now 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Moray.  This  country,  as  well 
as  the  adjacent  district  of  Balquidder,  was,  in  times 
of  yore,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Macgregors.  To 
the  west  of  the  Forest  of  Glenfinlas  lies  Loch  Ka- 
trine, and  its  romantic  avenue,  called  tbe  Troshachs. 
Benledi,  Benmore,  and  Benvoirlich,  are  mountains  in 
the  same  district,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Glen- 
finlas. The  river  Teith  passes  Callender  and  the 
Castle  of  Doune,  and  joins  the  Forth  near  Stirling. 
The  Pass  of  Lenny  is  immediately  above  Callender, 
and  is  the  principal  access  to  the  Highlands,  from 
that  town.  Glenartney  is  a  forest,  near  Benvoir- 
lich. The  whole  forms  a  sublime  tract  of  Alpine 
scenery. 

This  ballad  first  appeared  in  the  Tale$  of  Wonder. % 


GLENFINLAS,  OR  LORD  RONALD'S  CORONACH. 


TO  All  AlCIgllT  BMILAIID  A  IB. 


VOCE. 


■  Coronach  is  Uie  UmenUtlon  for  a  deceased  warrior,  aung  by 
the  aged  of  ihe  clao. 
•  [The  scenery  of  this,  the  aaUior's  first  serious  attempt  in 


poetry,  reappears  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  Wa? cricy,  and  in 
Bob  Roy.— Ed.] 
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chief  who        never        feared       a  foe;    How        matchless       was     ihy       broad  cUynnore!    How 
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"  0  hone  a  rie' !  0  hone  a  rie' !  i 
The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er, 

And  fall'n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree; 
We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more !  "- 

O,  sprung  from  great  Macgillianore, 
The  chief  that  never  fear'd  a  foe, 


How  matchless  was  thy  broad  claymore, 
How  deadly  thine  unerring  bow! 

Well  can  the  Saxon  widows  tell,' 
How,  on  the  Teith's  resounding  shore. 

The  boldest  Lowland  warriors  fell, 
As  down  from  Lenny's  pass  you  bore. 


O  hone  a  rie*  8i5nilies~"Alas  for  the  prince  or  chief.' 


*  The  term  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  is  applied  by  the  Highlanders 
tu  their  Low-Gounlry  neighbours. 
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But  o*er  his  hills,  in  festal  day, 

How  blazed  Lord  Ronald's  beltane-tree/ 
'While  youths  and  maids  the  light  strathspey 

So  nimbly  danced  with  Highland  glee ! 

Cheer'd  by  the  strength  of  Ronald's  shell, 
E'en  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar; 

But  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 
0  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Ronald  more ! 

From  distant  isles  a  chieftain  came, 
The  joys  of  Ronald's  halls  to  find. 

And  chase  with  him  the  dark-brown  game. 
That  bounds  o'er  Albin's  hills  of  wind. 

•Twas  Moy ;  whom  in  Columba's  isle 
The  seer's  prophetic  spirit  found,* 

As,  with  a  minstrel's  fire  the  while, 
He  waked  his  harp's  harmonious  sound. 

Full  many  a  spell  to  him  was  known. 
Which  wandering  spirits  shrink  to  hear; 

And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone. 
Was  never  meant  for  mortal  ear. 

For  there,  'tis  said  in  mystic  mood. 
High  converse  with  the  dead  they  hold, 

And  oft  espy  the  fated  shroud, 
That  shall  the  future  corpse  enfold. 

0  so  it  fell,  that  on  a  day, 

To  rouse  the  red  deer  from  their  den. 
The  Chiefs  have  ta'en  their  distant  way. 

And  scour'd  the  deep  Glenfinlas  glen. 

No  vassals  wait  their  sports  to  aid, 
To  watch  their  safety,  deck  their  board; 

Their  simple  dress,  the  Highland  plaid, 
Their  trusty  guard,  the  Highland  sword. 

Three  summer  days,  through  brake  and  dell, 
Their  whistling  shafts  successful  flew; 

And  still,  when  dewy  evening  fell. 
The  quarry  to  their  hut  they  drew. 

In  grey  Glenfinlas'  deepest  nook 

The  solitary  cabin  stood. 
Fast  by  Moneira's  sullen  brook. 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely  wood. 

Soft  fell  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm, 
When  three  successive  days  had  flown; 

And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm 
Steep'd  heathy  bank,  and  mossy  stone. 


The  moon,  half-hid  in  silvery  flakes. 
Afar  her  dubious  radiance  shed, 

Quivering  on  Katrine's  distant  lakes. 
And  resting  on  Benledi's  head. 

Now  in  their  hut,  in  social  guise, 
Their  silvan  fare  the  Chiefs  enjoy; 

And  pleasure  laughs  in  Ronald's  eyes, 
As  many  a  pledge  he  quaffs  to  Moy. 

**  What  lack  we  here  to  crown  our- bliss. 
While  thus  the  pulse  of  joy  beats  high? 

What,  but  fair  woman's  yielding  kiss, 
Her  panting  breath  and  melting  eye? 

^^To  chase  the  deer  of  yonder  shades, 
This  morning  left  their  father's  pile 

The  fairest  of  our  mountain  maids. 
The  daughters  of  the  proud  Glengyle. 

*^  Long  have  I  sought  sweet  Mary's  heart. 
And  dropp'd  the  tear,  and  heaved  the  sigh : 

But  vain  the  lover's  wily  art. 
Beneath  a  sister's  watchful  eye. 

^*But  thou  mayst  teach  that  guardian  Hair, 
While  far  with  Mary  I  am  flown, 

Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care. 
And  find  it  hard  to  guard  her  own. 

*^  Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon  sbalt  see 

The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle, 
Unmindful  of  her  charge  and  me, 

Hang  on  thy  notes,  'twixt  tear  and  smile. 

'^Or,  if  she  choose  a  melting  tale, 
All  underneath  the  greenwood  bough, 

Will  good  St.  Gran's  rule  prevail, ' 
Stern  huntsman  of  the  rigid  brow? "— 

'^  Since  Enrick's  fight,  since  Moma's  death. 
No  more  on  me  shall  rapture  rise, 

Responsive  to  the  panting  breath, 
Or  yielding  kiss,  or  melting  eyes. 

"  E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe. 
Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and  fame, 

I  hade  my  harp's  wild  wailings  flow. 
On  me  the  Seer's  sad  spirit  came. 

''  The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  heaven. 
With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  woe. 

To  dash  each  glimpse  of  joy  was  given— 
The  gift,  the  future  ill  to  know. 


>  The  fires  lighted  by  the  Highlanders  on  the  first  of  If  ay.  in 
compliance  wllh  a  custom  derlfed  from  the  Pagan  times*  are 
termed  The  Beltane4ree.  It  is  a  fesUval  celebrated  wiUi  varioos 
finperstitions  rites,  lx>th  in  the  north  of  ScoUand  and  in  Wales. 

*  I  can  only  describe  the  second  sight,  by  adopting  Dr.  John- 
son's definition,  who  calls  it  **An  impression,  eiUier  by  the  rniiid 
upon  the  eye.  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by  which  Utings 
distant  and  fatore  are  perceived  and  seen  as  if  they  were  present." 
TO  which  I  would  only  add,  that  the  spectral  appearances,  Uins 
presented,  usually  presage  misfortune ;  that  the  faculty  is  pahiful 
to  those  who  suppose  they  possess  it ;  and  that  they  usually  acquire 
U  while  themselves  under  the  pressure  of  melancholy. 

»  St.  Oran  was  a  friend  and  follower  of  St.  Golumba,  and  was 


buried  in  IcolmUU.  His  pretensions  to  he  a  saint  were  nikff 
dubious.  According  to  the  legend,  he  consented  to  be  haMA 
alive,  in  order  to  propitiate  certain  demons  of  the  soil,  whoc^ 
stmcted  the  attempts  of  Golumba  to  boUd  a  chapel.  ColaBki 
caused  the  body  of  his  friend  to  be  dug  up,  after  three  da?i  ^ 
elapsed ;  when  Oran,  to  the  horror  and  scandal  of  (be  uMit^ 
declared,  that  there  was  neither  a  God,  a  Judgment,  nor  a  Mft 
slate !  He  had  no  time  to  make  further  discoveries,  for  OsliiBki 
caused  the  earth  once  more  to  be  shoTclled  over  him  with  ^ 
utmost  despatch.  The  chapel,  however,  and  the  cemetery,  «>> 
called  Relig  Ouran;  and,  in  memory  of  his  rigid  oeUbacy,  ^ 
female  was  permitled  to  pay  her  devotions,  or  be  buried,  io  ^ 
place.   This  is  the  rule  aiioded  to  in  the  poem. 
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'^  The  bark  thou  saw'st,  yon  summer  morn, 

So  gaily  part  from  Oban's  bay, 
My  eye  beheld  her  dashM  and  torn, 

Far  on  the  rocky  Colonsay. 

"Thy  Fergus  too— thy  sister's  son, 

Thou  saw'st,  with  pride,  the  gallant's  power. 
As  marching  'gainst  the  Lord  of  Downe, 

He  left  the  skirts  of  huge  Benmore. 

"Thou  only  saw'st  their  tartans  *  wave, 
As  down  Benvoirlich's  side  they  wound, 

Heard'st  but  the  pibroch,'  answering  brave 
To  many  a  target  clanking  round. 

"  I  heard  the  groans,  I  mark'd  the  tears, 

I  saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore. 
When  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears 

He  pour'd  his  clan's  resistless  roar. 

"  And  thou,  who  bidst  me  think  of  bliss, 
And  bidst  my  heart  awake  to  glee. 

And  court,  like  thee,  the  wanton  kiss- 
That  heart,  O  Ronald,  bleeds  for  thee ! 

"I  seethe  death-damps  chill  thy  brow; 

I  hear  thy  Warning  Spirit  cry ; 
The  corpse-lights  dance— they're  gone,  and  now. 

No  more  is  given  to  gifted  eye! " 

*^  Alone  enjoy  thy  dreary  dreams, 

Sad  prophet  of  the  evil  hour  1 
Say,  should  we  scorn  joy's  transient  beams. 

Because  to-morrow's  storm  may  lour  ? 

"  Or  false,  or  sooth,  thy  words  of  woe, 
Clangillian's  Chieftain  ne'er  shall  fear: 

His  blood  shall  bound  at  rapture's  glow, 
Though  doom'd  to  stain  the  Saxon  spear. 

^'  E'en  now,  to  meet  me  in  yon  dell, 
My  Mary's  buskins  brush  the  dew." 

He  spoke,  nor  bade  the  Chief  farewell. 
But  call'd  his  dogs,  and  gay  withdrew.    , 

Within  an  hour  return'd  each  hound ; 

In  rush'd  the  rousers  of  the  deer; 
They  howl'd  in  melancholy  sound, 

Then  closely  couch'd  beside  the  seer. 

No  Ronald  yet ;  though  midnight  came, 
And  sad  were  Moy's  prophetic  dreams, 

As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  flame. 
He  fed  the  watch-fire's  quivering  gleams. 

Sudden  the  hounds  erect  their  ears, 
And  sudden  cease  their  moaning  howl ; 

Close  press'd  to  Moy,  they  mark  their  fears 
By  shivering  limbs,  and  stifled  growl. 

Untouch'd,  the  harp  began  to  ring, 

As  softly,  slowly,  oped  the  door ; 
And  shook  responsive  every  string, 

As  light  a  footstep  press'd  the  floor. 


And  by  the  watdi-fire's  glimmering  light, 
Close  by  the  minstrel's  side  was  seen 

An  huntress  maid,  in  beauty  bright. 
All  dropping  wet  her  robes  of  green. 

All  dropping  wether  garments  seem; 

Chill'd  was  her  cheek,  her  bosom  bare» 
As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  gleam. 

She  wrung  the  moisture  from  her  hair. 

With  maiden  blush  she  softly  said, 
"  O  gentle  huntsman,  hast  thou  seen. 

In  deep  Glenfinlas'  moonlight  glade, 
A  lovely  maid  in  vest  of  green  : 

"  With  her  a  Chief  in  Highland  pride; 

His  shoulders  bear  the  hunter's  bow» 
The  mountain  dirk  adorns  his  side. 

Far  on  the  wind  his  tartans  flow  ?  "— 

"  And  who  art  thou  ?  and  who  are  they  ?  " 

All  ghastly  gazing,  Moy  replied  : 
"And  why,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray. 

Dare  ye  thus  roam  Glenfinlas'  side?"— 

"Where  wild  Loch  Katrine  pours  her  tide» 
Blue,  dark,  and  deep,  round  many  an  isle. 

Our  father's  towers  o'erhang  her  side. 
The  castle  of  the  bold  Glengyle. 

"  To  chase  the  dun  Glenfinlas  deer. 
Our  woodland  course  this  mom  we  bore. 

And  haply  met,  while  wandering  here, 
The  son  of  great  Macgillianore. 

"O  aid  me,  then,  to  seek  the  pair. 
Whom,  loitering  in  the  woods,  I  lost; 

Alone,  I  dare  not  venture  there, 
Where  walks,  they  say,  the  shrieking  ghost."- 

"  Tes,  many  a  shrieking  ghost  walks  there ; " 
Then  first,  my  own  sad  vow  to  keep. 

Here  will  I  pour  my  midnight  prayer. 
Which  still  must  rise  when  mortals  sle^." — 

"O  first,  for  pity's  gentle  sake. 
Guide  a  lone  wanderer  on  her  way ! 

For  I  must  cross  the  haunted  brake, 
And  reach  my  father's  towers  ere  day."— 

"  First,  three  times  tell  each  Ave-bead, 

And  thrice  a  Pater-noster  say ; 
Then  kiss  with  me  the  holy  rede; 

So  shall  we  safely  wend  our  way." — 

"  0  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and  foul  I 
Go,  doff  the  bonnet  from  thy  brow, 

And  shroud  thee  in  the  monkish  cowl. 
Which  best  befits  thy  sullen  vow. 

"Not  so,  by  high  Dunlathmon's  fire. 
Thy  heart  was  froze  to  love  and  joy. 

When  gaily  rung  thy  raptured  lyre. 
To  wanton  Morna's  melting  eye." 


'  rarton#— The  full  Hishland  dress,  made  of  Uie  chequered 
•tnfr  «o  termed. 


«  Pibroch— A  piece  of  martial  mnsic,  adapted  to  Uie  Highland 
l»«plpe.  ^^  . 
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Wild  stared  the  minstrel's  eyes  of  flame, 
And  high  his  sable  locks  arose, 

And  quick  his  colour  went  and  came, 
As  fear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

*' And  thou!  when  by  the  blazing  oak 

I  lay,  to  her  and  love  resignM, 
Say,  rode  ye  on  the  eddying  smoke. 

Or  saiFd  ye  on  the  midnight  wind  I 

*'  Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood. 
Nor  old  Glengyle's  pretended  line ; 

Thy  dame,  the  Lady  of  the  Flood, 
Thy  sire,  the  Monarch  of  the  Mine/' 

fie  mutter'd  thrice  St.  Oran's  rhyme, 
And  thrice  St.  Fillan's  powerful  prayer;  • 

Then  turn'd  him  to  the  eastern  clime, 
And  sternly  shook  his  coal-black  hair. 

And,  bending  o'er  his  harp,  he  flung 
His  wildest  witch-notes  on  the  wind ; 

And  loud,  and  high,  and  strange,  they  rung, 
As  many  a  magic  change  they  find. 

Tall  wax'd  the  Spirit's  altering  form. 
Till  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew ; 

Then,  mingling  with  the  rising  storm. 
With  one  wild  yell  away  she  flew. 

Rain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whirlwinds  tear : 
The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew; 

But  not  a  lock  of  Moy's  loose  hair 
Was  waved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  dew. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale. 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise ; 

High  o'er  the  minstrel's  head  they  sail. 
And  die  amid  the  northern  skies. 

The  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood, 
As  ceased  the  more  than  mortal  yell ; 

And,  spattering  foul,  a  shower  of  blood 
Upon  the  hissing  firebrands  teH. 


Next  dropp'd  from  high  a  mangled  arm; 

The  fingei:s  strain'd  an  half-drawn  blade  : 
And  last,  the  life-blood  streaming  warm. 

Torn  from  the  trunk,  a  gasping  head. 

Oft  o'f  r  that  head,  in  battUiig  field, 
Stream'd  the  proud  crest  of  high  Benmore ; 

That  arm  the  broad  claymore  could  wield. 
Which  dyed  the  Teith  with  Saxon  gore. 

Woe  to  Moneira's  sullen  rills  I 

Woe  to  Glenfiulas'  dreary  glen ! 
There  never  son  of  Albin's  hills 

Shall  draw  the  hunter's  shaft  agen ! 

E'en  the  tired  pilgrim's  burning  feet 
At  noon  shall  shun  that  sheltering  den, 

Lest,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 
The  wayward  Ladies  of  the  Glen. 

And  we— bdiind  the  Chieftain's  shield. 
No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell ; 

None  leads  the  people  to  the  field — 
And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swell. 

0  hone  a  rie'  0  hone  a  rie'  I 

The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er! 
And  fall'n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree; 

We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronakl  more  I 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

BT  WALTEB  SCOTT. 

Smaylho'me,  or  SmalihoUn  Tower,  the  scene  of  tlie 
following  ballad,  is  situated  on  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Roxburghshire,  among  a  cluster  of  wild 
rocks,  called  Sandiknow*-Crags,  the  property  of 
Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden.  The  tower  is  a  high 
square  buildihg,  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall,  now 
ruinous.  The  circuit  of  the  outer  court,  being  de- 
fended on  three  sides,  by  a  precipice  and  morass,  is 


I  St  Fillan  has  gtren  Ms  name  to  many  chapels,  holy  foon- 
tataw,  etc.  in  ScoUand.  He  wo,  according  to  Camerarias,  an 
▲bbot  of  Pillenween,  in  Fife ;  from  which  sitnaUon  he  reUred. 
and  died  a  hermit  in  the  wilds  of  Glenorchy,  A.  D.  619.  WhUe 
engaged  in  transcribing  the  Scriptures,  his  left  hand  was  obser? ed 
to  send  forth  sach  a  splendour,  o  to  afford  light  to  that  with 
which  he  wrote ;  a  miracle  which  sayed  many  candles  to  the 
couTent,  as  St.  Fillan  used  to  spend  whole  nij;hts  in  that  exercise. 
The  9th  of  January  was  dedicated  to  (his  saint,  who  gaye  his 
name  to  Kilfillan,  in  Renfrew,  and  St  Philians,  or  Forgend,  in 
Fife.  Lesley,  lib.  7,  tells  us,  (hat  Robert  Uie  Bruce  was  possessed 
of  Fillan's  miraculous  and  luminous  arm.  which  he  enclosed  in 
a  silTcr  shrine,  and  bad  it  carried  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Pre- 
Tious  to  the  batde  of  BannoclU>nm,  the  king's  chaplain,  a  man 
of  little  faith,  abstracted  the  relic,  and  deposited  it  in  some  place 
of  security,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  But, 
lo!  while  Robert  was  addressing  his  prayers  to  the  empty  casket, 
it  was  observed  to  open  and  shut  suddenly ;  and,  on  inipecUon, 
the  saint  was  found  to  have  himself  deposited  his  arm  in  the  shrine. 
as  an  assurance  of  yictory.  Such  is  the  tale  of  Lesley.  But 
though  Bruce  litUe  needed  that  the  arm  of  St  Fillan  should  assbt 
his  own,  he  dedicated  to  him,  in  gratitude,  a  priory  at  Kiilin, 
upon  Loch  Tay. 

In  the  ScoU  Magazine  for  July,  4803,  Uicre  is  a  copy  of  a  very 


corlons  crown  grant,  dated  44th  July,  4IS7.  by  wliich  James  in. 
confirms,  to  Malice  Doire,  an  inhabitant  of  SiralhSilan,  in  Perth- 
shire, the  peaceable  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  a  relic  of  St  Fillan» 
being  apparenUy  the  bead  of  a  pastoral  staff  called  the  Qoegrich, 
which  be  and  his  predecessors  are  said  to  have  possessed  since  the 
days  of  Robert  Bruce.  As  the  Qoegrich  was  used  to  cure  diseases, 
this  document  is  probably  (he  most  ancient  patent  eyer  granted  for 
a  quack  medicine.  The  ingenious  correspondent,  by  whom  it  is 
furnished,  farther  obseryes,  that  additional  particulars,  concerning 
St  Fillan,  are  to  be  found  in  Bbllender's  Boecr,  Book  4.  folio 
ccxiii,  and  in  Pennant's  Tour  in  ScoUand,  4779.  pp.  41.  43. 
[See  a  note  on  the  lines  in  the  first  canto  of  Marroion. . . . 

''  Thence  to  St.  Fillan's  blesMd  well, 
Wbcee  q>riog  cen  frensled  dreemt  dispel. 
And  tbe  craied  brain  restore,  etc.— Ed.  1 

•  '*  This  place*  is  rendered  interesting  to  poetical  readers,  by  i(s 
haying  been  the  residence,  in  early  life,  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  who 
has  celebrated  it  in  his  *  Eye  of  St  John.*    To  it  be  probably 
alludes  in  tbe  faitroduction  to  the  third  canto  of  Marmion, 
*  Then  rlM  tbose  crap,  (hat  mountain  toner. 
Which  charmed  Bf  tency's  wakening  boar/** 

Seo^  Mmg,  Narcb,  1809. 


*  The  farm-hooN  in  tbe  Immediate  Ticlnlty  of  Smallbelm. 
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accessible  only  from  the  west,  by  a  steep  and  rocky 
path.  The  apartments,  as  is  usual  in  a  Border  keep, 
or  fortress,  are  placed  one  above  another,  and  com- 
municate by  a  narrow  stair;  on  the  roof  are  two 
bartizans,  or  platforms,  for  defence  or  pleasure.  The 
inner  door  of  the  tower  is  wood,  the  outer  an  iron 
gate;  the  distance  between  them  being  nine  feet,  the 
thickness,  namely,  of  the  walL  From  the  elevated 
situation  of  Smaylho*me  Tower,  it  is  seen  many  miles 
in  every  direction.  Among  the  crags  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  one,  more  eminent,  is  called  the  Watch- 
fold,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  station  of  a  beacon, 
in  the  times  of  war  with  England.  Without  the 
tower-court  is  a  ruined  chapel.  Brotherstone  is  a 
heath,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smaylho'me  Tower. 

This  ballad  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Lewis's  Tales 
of  Wonder,  It  is  here  published,  with  some  addi- 
tional illustrations,  particularly  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Ancram  Moor ;  which  seemed  proper  in  a 
work  upon  Border  antiquities.  The  catastrophe  of 
the  tale  is  founded  upon  a  well-known  Irish  tradi- 
tion.' This  ancient  fortress  and  its  vicinity  formed 
the  scene  of  the  Editor's  infancy,  and  seemed  to  claim 
from  him  this  attempt  to  celebrate  them  in  a  Border 
tale.* 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

The  Baron  of  Smaylho'me  rose  with  day. 

He  spurred  his  courser  on, 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky  way, 

That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

His  banner  broad  to  rear ; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew, 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate-jack*  was  braced,  and  hfs  helmet  was 
And  his  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore ;         [laced, 

At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe. 
Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  return'd  in  three  days'space, 

And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour ; 
And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace, 

As  he  reach'd  his  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  from  where  Ancram  Moor^ 

Ran  red  with  English  blood : 
Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  boldBuccleuch, 

'Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stood. 

Tet  was  his  hehnet  hack'd  and  hew'd. 


His  acton  pierced  and  tore, 
His  axe  and  his  dagger  with  blood  imbrued,^— 
But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapel  lage. 

He  held  him  close  and  still ; 
And  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  little  foot-page, 

His  name  was  English  Will. 

^^  Gome  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-page. 

Come  hither  to  my  knee; 
Though  thou  art  young,  and  tender  of  age, 

I  think  thou  art  true  to  me. 

'*  C6me,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen, 

And  look  thou  tell  me  true! 
Since  I  from  Smaylho'me  tower  have  been. 

What  did  thy  lady  do?"— 

"  My  lady,  each  night,  sought  the  lonely  light. 
That  burns  on  the  wild  Watchfold; 

For,  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons  bright 
Of  the  English  foemeu  told. 

"  The  bittern  clamour'd  from  the  moss. 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 
Tet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross, 

To  the  eiry  Beacon  Hill. 

/'  I  watch'd  her  steps,  and  silent  came 

Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone  ;— 
No  watchman  stood  by  the  dreary  flame. 

It  burned  all  alone. 

^'  The  second  ni^ht  I  kept  her  in  sight. 

Till  to  the  fire  she  came. 
And,  by  Mary's  might !  an  Armed  Knight 

Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

^^  And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  lady  there ; 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the  blast, 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 

"  The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair, 

And  the  mountain-blast  was  still. 
As  again  I  watch'd  the  secret  pair, 

On  the  lonesome  Beacon  Hill. 

''  And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight  hour, 

And  name  this  holy  eve ; 
And  say,  '  Come  this  night  to  thy  lady's  bower ; 

Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leave. 

^^  *'  He  lifts  his  spear  with  the  bold  Buccleuch ; 

His  lady  is  all  alone ; 
The  door  she'll  undo,  to  her  knight  so  true. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John.' — 


»  The  roUowing  passage,  in  Dr.  HmiT  Hoik's  Appendix  to  the 
AntidoU  against  Atheism,  relates  to  a  simUar  pheoomenoo  t— 
•*  I  confeis,  Uiat  ibe  bodies  of  de?ils  may  oot  be  only  warm,  but 
sindgiogly  hot,  as  It  was  in  him  Uiat  took  one  of  Melanclhon's 
relations  by  Ihe  hand,  and  so  scorched  her,  (hat  she  bare  the 
mark  of  it  to  her  dying  day.  Bui  the  examples  of  cold  are  more 
frequent;  as  in  Uiat  famous  siory  of  Cuntios,  when  he  touched 
Uie  arm  of  a  certain  woman  of  Pentoch,  as  she  lay  in  her  btd, 
he  fell  as  cold  as  ice;  and  so  did  Ihe  spirit's  claw  to  Anne  Slyles." 
—Ed.  1669,  p.  155. 


*  [See  the  Introduction  to  the  third  canto  of  Harmioo 

"  It  waf  a  barren  scene,  and  wild, 
Wbera  naked  cliffs  were  radely  piled ; 
Bat  ever  and  anon  between 
Lay  YelTet  tufts  o(  softest  greeo ; 
And  well  tbe  lonely  Infant  knew 
Recesaen  wbere  tbe  wallflower  grew,"  etc-En.l 

3  The  plate-Jack  is  coat-armour;  the  vaunt-brace,  or  warn- 
brace,  armour  for  the  body  t  the  sperthe,  a  batUe-axe. 

4  See  Appendix,  p.  267. 
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** '  I  cannot  come ;  I  must  not  come; 

I  dare  not  come  to  thee ; 
On  the  eve  of  St.  John  I  must  wander  alone: 

In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be.' — 

"  *  Now,  out  on  thee,  fainthearted  knight ! 

Thou  shouldst  not  say  me  nay ; 
For  the  eve  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers  meet, 

Is  worth  the  whole  summer's  day. 

^*  *  And  111  chain  the  blood-hound,  and  the  warder 
shall  not  sound, 

And  rushes  shall  be  strew'd  on  the  stair ; 
So,  by  the  black  rood  stone,'  and  by  holy  St.  John, 

I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there !  '— 

'*' '  Though  the  blood-hound  be  mute,  and  the  rush 
beneath  my  foot. 

And  the  warder  his  bugle  should  not  blow, 
Tet  there  sleepetb  a  priest  in  the  chamber  to  the  east, 

And  my  footstep  he  would  know.' — 

** '  0  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth  to  the  east ! 

For  to  Dryburgh  •  the  way  he  has  ta'en ; 
And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days  do  pass. 

For  the  soul  of  a  knight  that  is  slayne.' — 

"  He  turn'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he  frown'd ; 

Then  he  laugh'd  right  scornfully— 
*  He  who  says  the  mass-rite  for  the  soul  of  that  knight, 

May  as  well  say  mass  for  me  : 

^*  *  At  the  lone  midnight  hour  when  bad  spirits  have 
In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.' —  [power. 

With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady  left  alone. 
And  no  more  did  I  see." 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  that  bold  Baron's  brow, 

From  the  dark  to  the  blood-red  high. 
^^  Now,  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight  thou  hast  seen. 

For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die  I  "— 

'^  His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the  beacon's  red  light; 

His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue ; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound,  in  a  silver  leash  bound. 

And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the  yew."— 

'*  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot-page, 

Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me ! 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould, 

All  under  the  Eildon-tree."  ^ 

"  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord! 

For  I  heard  her  name  his  name ; 
And  that  lady  bright,  she  called  the  knight 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame."— 

The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  I  trow, 
From  high  blood-red  to  pale— 


'^  The  grave  is  deep  and  dark— and  the  corpse  is  stiff 
and  stark — 
So  I  may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

**  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 

And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain. 
Full  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe. 

That  gay  gallant  was  slain. 

"  The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight. 
And  the  wild  winds  drown'd  the  name ; 

For  the  Dryburgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monks 
For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame  I "  [do  sing. 

He  pass'd  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped  the  tower-gate. 

And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair. 
To  the  bartizan  seat,  where,  with  maids  that  on  her 

He  found  his  lady  fair.  [wait, 

That  lady  sat  in  mournful  mood ; 

Look'd  over  hill  and  vale ; 
Over  Tweed's  fair  flood,  and  Mertoun's*  wood. 

And  all  down  Teviotdale. 

**  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright !  "— 

^^Now  hail,  thou  Baron  true! 
What  news,  what  news,  from  Ancram  fight? 

What  news  from  ihe  bold  Buccleuch  ?  "— 

"The  Ancram  Moor  is  red  with  gore. 

For  many  a  southern  fell ; 
And  Buccleuch  has  charged  us,  evermore. 

To  watch  our  beacons  well."— 

The  lady  blush'd  red,  but  nothing  she  said  : 

Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word  : 
Then  she  stepp'd  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  fair, 

And  so  did  her  moody  lord. 

In  sleep  the  lady  mourn'd,  and  the  Baron  toss'd  and 
And  oft  to  himself  he  said,—  [turn'd, 

"  The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  his  bloody  grave 
It  cannot  give  up  the  dead ! "  —  [is  deep 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin-bell, 

The  night  was  wellnigh  done. 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  Baron  fell. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John. 

The  lady  look'd  through  the  chamber  fair. 

By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame ; 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  knight  stood  there — 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldingharoe ! 

**  Alas !  away,  away ! "  she  cried, 

" For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake!  "— 
*'  Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side ; 

But,  lady,  he  will  not  awake. 

"  By  Eildon-tree,  for  long  nights  three. 
In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain ; 


>  The  black-rood  of  If  el  rose  was  a  cmciGz  of  black  marble,  and 
of  snperior  sanciity. 

«  Dryburgh  Abbey  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed.  After  its  dissolution,  it  became  the  property  of  Ihe  Halll^ 
bartons  of  Newmalns,  and  Is  now  the  seat  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Earl  of  Bnchan .  It  belonged  to  the  order  of  Premonstra - 
tenses.— {The  ancient  Barons  of  Newmalns   were   nltimately 


represented  by  Sir  Walter  ScoU,  whose  remains  now  repoae  In 
their  cemetery  at  Dryburgh.— Ed.  ] 

3  Eildon  Is  a  high  hill,  .terminating  in  three  conical  sommlts, 
immediately  above  Uie  town  of  Melrose,  where  are  the  admired 
ruins  of  a  magni6cent  monastery.  Eildon-tree  is  said  to  be  Uiespot 
where  Thomas  Uie  Rhymer  uttered  his  prophecies.    See  p.  24S. 

4  Mertoun  u  Uie  beauUfUl  seat  of  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden. 
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The  mass  and  the  death-(H'ayer  are  said  for  me, 
But,  ladj,  they  are  said  in  vain. 

**  By  the  Baron's  brand,  near  Tweed's  fair  strand, 

Most  foully  slain,  I  fell; 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon's  height, 

For  a  space  is  dooni'd  to  dwell. 

"At  ourtrysting-place,'  for  a  certain  space, 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro ; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to  thy  bower, 

Had'st  thou  not  conjured  me  so." — 

Love  master'd  fear — her  brow  she  cross'd; 

"  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped? 
And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  P"^ 

The  vision  shook  his  head  1 

"  Whospilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life; 

So  bid  thy  lord  believe  : 
That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above, 

This  awful  sign  receive." 

He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam ; 

His  right  upon  her  hand ; 
The  lady  shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk. 

For  it  scorch'd  like  a  fiery  brand. 

The  sable  score,  of  fingers  four, 

Remains  on  that  board  impress'd ; 
And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 

A  covering  on  her  wrist. 

There  is  a  nun  in  Dryburgh  bower, 

Ne'er  looks  upon  the  sun ; 
There  is  a  monk  in  Melrose  tower, 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  nun,  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day,* 

That  monk,  who  speaks  to  none — 
That  nun  was  Sroaylho*me's  Lady  gay, 

That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 


APPENDIX 


TO  THE  BYE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


BATTLE   OF    ANCRAM  MOOR. 

Lord  Even,  and  Sir  Briaa  Latoan.  during  the  year  1514, 
committed  the  most  dreadfui  ravages  upon  the  Scottish  frontiers. 


compelling  most  of  ihe  Inhabitants,  and  especiallr  l^e  men  of 
IJddesdale,  to  talte  assurance  under  the  King  of  England.  Upon 
Ihe  17th  November,  In  that  year»  the  sum  total  of  their  depreda- 
tions stood  thus,  in  the  bloody  ledger  of  Lord  Evers  i~ 

Towns,  towerf,  bsraekynet,  parribe  cbnrcbss,  bsitill 

booses,  boroed  sad  destroyid, itB 

Scotsstalfi 403 

rrtaooara  tskeo gie 

Nolt  (cttUs) I0,»8 

Sbepe 12,493 

Nags  and  geldings 1,290 

Geyt 200 

Bolls  of  com .  iiO 

loslgbt  gear,  etc.  (htmUnro)  an  localcnlable  qoaoltty. 

MvRoui'a  StMt9  ?sp«r«,  vol.  I.  p.  M . 

For  these  lenrioeo^ir  Ralph  Brers  was  made  a  Lord  of  Par^ 
Uame&t.  See  a  strain  of  exulting  oongratuiatioa  npoo  bis  pro- 
motion, pourod  forth  by  some  contemporary  miostrd,  ante, 
p.  7S. 

The  King  of  England  had  promised  to  these  two  barons  a  feodal 
grant  of  the  country,  which  they  had  thus  reduced  to  a  desert ; 
apon  hearing  which,  Archibald  Douglas,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Angns> 
is  said  to  have  sworn  to  write  the  deed  of  invesUlure  upon  their 
skins,  with  sharp  pens  and  bloody  Ink,  in  resentment  for  their 
having  defaced  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors,  at  Melrose.— (;odfcro/l. 
In  i545,  Lord  Evers  and  Latoun  again  entered  Scotland,  vritb  an 
army  couslsting  of  MOO  mercenaries,  4S00  English  Borderers,  and 
700  assured  Scottish-men,  cbiedy  Armstrongs,  Tumbolls,  and 
other  broken  clans.  In  this  second  incnrsion>  Ibe  English  generak 
even  exceeded  their  former  cruelty.  Evers  homed  the  tower  of 
Broomhouse,  with  its  lady,  (a  noble  and  aged  woman,  says  Lesley,) 
and  her  whole  family.  The  English  penetrate<l  o  far  as  Melrose, 
which  they  had  destroyed  last  year,  and  which  they  now  again 
pillaged,  as  they  returned  towards  Jedburgh,  they  were  followed 
by  Angus,  at  the  head  of  1000  horse,  who  was  shortly  after  Joined 
by  the  famous  Norman  Lesley,  vrith  a  body  of  Fife-men.  The 
English,  being  probably  unwilling  to  cross  the  Teviot,  while  the 
Scots  hung  upon  their  rear,  halted  upim  Ancram  Moor;  above  ihe 
village  of  that  name;  and  the  Scottish  general  was  deliberating 
whether  lo  advance  or  retire,  when  Sir  Wal  ter  Scott,'  orBncctench, 
came  np  at  full  speed,  with  a  small  but  chosen  body  of  bis  retain- 
ers, the  rest  of  whom  were  near  at  band.  By  the  advice  of  thb 
experienced  warrior,  (lo  whose  oondoct  Pitscottie  and  Bocbaoan 
ascribe  the  success  of  the  engagement, )  Angus  withdrew  from  the 
height  which  be  oeoopled,  and  drew  np  bis  forces  behind  it,  upon 
a  piece  of  low  flat  ground,  called  Panier-hengh,  or  PanieMieugfa. 
The  spare  horses  being  sent  to  an  eminence  in  their  rear,  appeared 
lo  the  English  to  be  the  main  body  of  the  Scots,  in  the  act  of  flight. 
Under  this  persuasion.  Evers  and  Laloon  hurried  precipitately 
forward,  and,  having  ascended  ihe  hill,  which  their  foes  had  aban- 
doned, were  no  less  dismayed  (ban  astonished,  to  And  the  phalanx 
of  Scottish  spearmen  drawn  up.  In  firm  array,  upon  the  flat  ground 
below.  The  Scots  in  their  turn  became  the  assailants.  A  heron, 
roused  from  the  marshes  by  tlie  tumult  soared  away  betvrixt  Ihe 
encountering  armies  t  •*  O!*'  exclaimed  Angus*  **  that  1  had  here 
my  white  goss-hawk,  (bat  we  might  all  yoke  at  once !  "—Gcdtcrofl, 
The  English,  breathless  and  fatigued,  having  the  setting  sun  and 
wUid  full  in  their  facer,  were  nnable  to  withstand  the  resolute  and 


*  TrytUng^ace^Vluce  of  rendezvous. 

»  The  circumstance  of  (he  nun,  **  who  never  saw  the  day," is 
not  entirely  imaginary.  About  fifty  years  ago,  an  unfortunate 
female  wanderer  look  op  her  residence  in  a  dark  vault,  among 
the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  which,  during  the  day,  she  never 
quitted.  When  uight  fell,  she  Issued  from  this  miserable  habita- 
tion, and  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  HaiU)orton  of  Ncwroains.  the 
Editor's  great-grandfather,  or  to  that  of  Mr.  Erskine  of  Sheilfield, 
two  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  From  (heir  charity,,  she 
obtained  such  necessaries  as  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  lo  accept. 
At  twelve,  each  night,  she  lighted  her  candle,  and  returned  to  ber 
vault,  assuring  ber  friendly  neighbours,  thai,  duriug  lier  absence, 
her  habitaiion  was  arranged  by  a  spirit,  to  whom  she  gave  the 
uncouth  name  of  Fat^ips;  describing  him  as  a  little  man,  wearing 
heavy  Iron  shoes,  with  which  he  trampled  the  clay  floor  of  the 
vaoil,  to  dispel  the  damps.    This  drcnmstanoe  caused  her  to  be 


regarded,  by  the  well-informed,  with  compassion,  u  deranged  In 
her  undersUnding ;  and  by  the  vulgar,  with  some  degree  of  terror. 
The  cause  of  her  adopting  this  extraordinary  mode  of  life  she 
would  never  explain.  It  was,  however,  believed  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  vow,  that,  during  tlie  absence  of  a  roan  to  whom 
sbe  was  attached,  she  would  never  look  upon  (he  sun.  Her  lover 
never  returned,  lie  fell  during  the  civil  war  of  1745-6,  and  she 
never  more  would  behold  the  light  of  day. 

The  vault,  or  rather  dungeun.  in  which  this  unfortunate  woman 
lived  and  died,  passes  still  by  the  name  of  (he  supernatural  being, 
with  which  iu  gloom  was  teuanied  by  her  disturbed  imagination! 
and  few  of  the  neighbouring  peasants  dare  enter  It  by  night.— 
1805. 

3  The  Editor  has  found  no  faistance  upon  record,  of  this  family 
having  Uken  assurance  with  England.  Hence,  they  usually  sul^ 
fered  dreadfully  from  the  English  forays.    In  August,  1544,  (the 
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desperate  charge  of  the  ScolUsh  lances.  No  sooner  had  they  begon 
to  waver,  than  their  own  allies,  the  assured  Borderers,  who  bad 
been  wairing  ihe  event,  threw  aside  iheir  red  crosses,  and,  join- 
ing their  countrymen,  made  a  most  merciless  slaughter  among 
the  Englbih  fugidves,  (he  pnrsuers  calling  upon  each  other  to 
**  remember  Broomhouse! "— LbsliTp  p.  478. 

In  the  battle  fell  Lord  Evenf,  nnd  his  son,  together  with  Sir 
Brian  Latoun,  and  800  Englishmen,  many  of  whom  were  persons 
of  rank.  A  thousand  prisoners  were  taken.  Among  these  was  a 
palriolic  alderman  of  London,  Read  by  name»  who.  having  contu- 
maciously refused  lo  pay  his  portion  of  a  benevolence,  demanded 
from  the  city  by  Henry  VIH.  was  sent  by  royal  authority  to  serve 
against  tbe  Scots.  These,  at  settling  hb  ransom,  he  found  still 
more  exorbitant  in  their  exactioDs  than  the  monarch.— Rbdpatb's 
Border  History^  p.  565. 

Evers  was  much  regretted  by  King  Henry,  who  swore  to  avenge 
bis  death  upon  Angus,  against  whom  be  conceived  himself  to  have 
particular  grounds  of  resentment,  on  account  of  favours  received 
by  the  earl  at  his  hands.  The  answer  of  Angus  was  worthy  of  a 
Douglas :  <*  Is  our  brother-in-law  offended,"  *  said  he,<*  (hat  I, 
as  a  good  Scotsman ,  have  avenged  my  ravaged  country,  and  the 
defaced  tombs  of  my  ancestors,  upon  Ralph  Evers?  They  were 
better  men  than  be,  and  I  was  bound  to  do  no  less— and  will 
he  take  my  life  for  that?  Little  knows  King  Henry  the  skirts  of 
Kimetable:  >  1  can  keep  myself  there  against  all  his  English  host." 

— GODSCftOFT. 

Such  was  the  noted  battle  of  Ancnm  Moor.  The  spot*  on 
which  it  was  fought,  is  called  Lilyard's  Edge>  from  an  Amazonian 
Scottish  woman  of  that  name,  who  is  reported,  by  tradition,  to 
hare  distinguished  herself  in  the  same  manner  as  Squire  Wither- 
ington. )  The  old  people  point  out  her  monument,  now  broken 
and  defaced.  The  inscription  is  said  to  have  been  legible  within 
this  century,  and  to  hate  run  thus  :— 

''  Pair  mtlden  Lylltard  lies  oader  (hit  ttsne, 
LltUe  wu  tier  sU(ar«,  bal  great  was  ber  fame ; 
Upon  tbe  English  louns  she  laid  mooy  thumpa. 
And,  when  her  legf  n ere  cntled  off,  she  fought  opon  ber  stomps.*' 
Vide  Aeeounl  oftkt  Parith  ofMelroit, 

IX  appears,  trom  a  passage  in  Stowe,  that  an  ancestor  of  Lord 
Evers  held  also  a  grant  of  Scottish  lands  from  an  English  monarch. 
<*  I  have  teen."  says  the  historian,  *^  under  the  broad-seale  of  tbe 
said  King  Edward  I.,  a  manor*  called  Ketoes,  in  the  county  of 
Forfare,  In  Scotland^  and  neere  tbe  furthest  part  of  the  same 
nation  northward,  given  to  John  Ore  and  his  helres,  ancestor  to 
the  Lord  Ure,  that  now  is,  for  his  service  done  in  these  partes, 
with  market,  etc.,  dated  at  Lanercost,  the  20lh  day  of  October, 
anno  regb,  S4.*'— Stowb's  Jnnats,  p.  SIO.  This  grant>  like  that 
of  Henry,  must  have  been  dangerous  lo  tbe  receiver. 


CADYOW  CASTLE. 

/ 
iDDlElSID  TO 

TBI  IIOBT  ■OROtllABI.I 

LADY   ANNE   HAMILTON.^ 

BT  WALTEB  SCOTT. 

The  ruins  of  Cadyow,  or  Cadzow  Castle,  the  an- 
cient baronial  residence  of  the  family  of  Hamilton, 


are  situated  upon  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  river 
Evan,  about  two  miles  above-/  its  junction  with  the 
Clyde.  It  was  dismantled,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  during  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  to  whose  cause  the  house  of  Hamilton  devoted 
themselves  with  a  generous  zeal,  which  occasiooed 
their  temporary  obscurity,  and,  very  nearly,  their 
total  ruin.  The  situation  of  the  ruins,  embosomed 
in  wood,  darkened  by  ivy  and  creeping  shrubs,  and 
overhanging  the  brawling  torrent,  is  romantic  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cadyow 
is  a  grove  of  immense  oaks,  the  remains  of  the  Ca- 
ledonian Forest,  which  anciently  extended  through 
the  south  of  Scotland,  from  the  eastern  to  tlie  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Some  of  these  trees  measure  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  upwards,  in  circumference;  and  tbe 
state  of  decay,  in  which  they  now  appear,  shows  that 
they  may  have  witnessed  the  rites  of  the  Druids. 
The  whole  scenery  is  included  in  the  magnificent  and 
extensive  park  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  There  was 
long  preserved  in  this  forest  the  breed  of  the  Scottish 
wild  cattle,  until  their  ferocity  occasioned  their  being 
extirpated,  about  forty  years  ago.'  Their  appearance 
was  beautiful,  being  milk-white,  with  black  muzzles, 
horns,  and  hoofs.  The  bulls  are  described  by  ancient 
authors  as  having  white  manes;  but  those  of  latter 
days  had  lost  that  peculiarity,  perhaps  by  intermix- 
ture with  the  tame  breed.* 

In  detailing  the  death  of  the  Regent  Murray,  which 
is  made  the  subject  of  the  following  ballad,  it  would 
be  injustice  to  my  reader  to  use  other  words  than 
those  of  Dr.  Robertson,  whose  account  of  that  me- 
morable event  forms  a  beautiful  piece  of  historical 
painting. 

''  Hamilton  of  Bothwellbaugh  was  the  person  who 
committed  this  barbarous  action.  He  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  soon  after  the  battle  of  Langside, 
as  we  have  already  related,  and  owed  his  life  to  the 
Regent's  clemency.  But  part  of  his  estate  had  beea 
bestowed  upon  one  of  the  Regent's  favourites,'  who 
seized  his  house,  and  turned  out  his  wife,  naked,  iq 
a  cold  night,  iuto  the  open  fields,  where,  before  next 
morning,  she  became  furiously  mad.  This  injury 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  him  than  the  benefit  he 
had  received,  and  from  that  moment  he  vowed  to  be 
revenged  of  the  Regent.  Party  rage  strengthened 
and  inflamed  his  private  resentment.  His  kinsmen, 
the  Hamiltons,  applauded  the  enterprise.  The  maxims 
of  that  age  justified  the  most  desperate  course  he 
could  take  to  obtain  vengeance.   He  followed  the  Re- 


year  preceding  the  batUe,)  the  whole  lands  belonging  toBuc- 
cleuch,  in  West  Teviotdale,  were  harried  byBvers;  the  outworks, 
or  barmkin,  of  (he  tower  of  Branxholm  burned ;  eight  Scotts  slain, 
thirty  made  prisoners,  and  an  immense  prey  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  carried  off.  The  lands  upon  Kale  Water  l>elonging  to 
the  same  chieftain,  were  also  plundered,  and  much  spoU  obtain- 
ed ;  SO  ScoUs  slain,  and  the  Muss  Tower  (a  fortress  near  Eckford) 
smoked  very  sore.  Thus  Bnccleuch  had  a  long  account  to  setUe 
at  Ancram  Moor.— Uordin's  Stale  papa-s^  pp.  45, 46. 

t  Angus  had  married  Ihe  widow  of  James  IV.,  sister  to  King 
Henry  vni. 

s  Kimetable,  now  called  Caimtable,  is  a  mountainous  tract  at 


the  head  of  Douglasdale.  [See  Notes  to  Castle  Dangerous,  Wa- 
verley  Novels,  vol.  xlvli.J  J  [See  Chevy  chase,\ 

4  [  Eldest  daughter  of  Archibald,  9lh  Duke  of  Hamilton.— Ed.] 

8  [  The  breed  h.is  not  been  enUrely  extirpated.  There  remained 
certainly  a  magnificent  herd  of  these  cattle  in  Cadyow  Forest 
within  these  fi^w  years.  4S33.— Ed.] 

^  They  were  formerly  kept  in  the  park  at  Drumlanrig,  and  are 
sUII  to  be  seen  at  Chiliingham  Castle,  in  NorUiumberland.  For 
their  nature  and  ferocity,  see  Notes. 

7  This  was  Sir  James  Bcllenden,  Lord  Justtce-Clerk,  whose 
shameful  and  inhuman  rapacity  occasioned  the  catastrophe  in  tbe 

text.— SPOTTISWOODE. 
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gent  for  some  time,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity 
to  strike  the  blow.  He  resolved,  at  last,  to  wait  till 
his  enemy  should  arrive  at  Linlithgow,  through  which 
he  was  to  pass,  in  his  way  from  Stirling  to  Edin- 
burgh. He  took  his  stand  in  a  wooden  gallery,*  which 
had  a  window  towards  the  street ;  spread  a  feather- 
bed on  the  floor,  to  hinder  the  noise  of  his  feet  from 
being  heard;  hung  up  a  black  cloth  behind  him,  that 
his  shadow  might  not  be  observed  from  without; 
and,  after  all  this  preparation,  calmly  expected  the 
Regent's  approach,  who  had  lodged,  during  the  night, 
in  a  house  not  far  distant.  Some  indistinct  infor- 
mation of  the  danger  which  threatened  him  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  Regent,  and  he  paid  so  much  regard 
to  it,  that  he  resolved  to  return  by  the  same  gate 
through  which  he  had  entered,  and  to  fetch  a  com- 
pass round  the  town.  But,  as  the  crowd  about  the 
gate  was  great,  and  he  himself  unacquainted  with 
fear,  he  proceeded  directly  along  the  street ;  and  the 
tlirong  of  people  obliging  him  to  move  very  slowly, 
gave  the  assassin  time  to  take  so  true  an  aim,  that 
he  shot  him,  with  a  single  bullet,  through  the  lower 
part  of  his  belly,  and  killed  the  horse  of  a  gentleman 
who  rode  on  his  other  side.  His  followers  instantly 
endeavoured  to  break  into  the  bouse,  whence  the 
blow  had  come :  but  they  found  the  door  strongly 
barricadoed,  and,  before  it  could  be  forced  open,  Ha- 
milton bad  mounted  a  fleet  horse,*  which  stood  ready 
for  him  at  a  back  passage,  and  was  got  far  beyond 
their  reach.  The  Regent  died  the  same  night  of  his 
wound." — History  of  Scotland,  book  v. 

Botbwellbaugh  rode  straight  to  Hamilton,  where 
he  was  received  in  triumph ;  for  the  ashes  of  the 
houses  in  Clydesdale,  which  had  been  burned  by 
Murray's  army,  were  yet  smoking ;  and  party  preju- 
dice, the  habits  of  the  age,  and  the  enormity  of  the 
provocation,  seemed  to  his  kinsmen  to  justify  his 
deed.  After  a  short  abode  at  Hamilton,  this  fierce 
and  determined  man  left  Scotland,  and  served  in 
France,  under  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Guise, 
to  whom  he  was  doubtless  recommended  by  having 
avenged  the  cause  of  their  niece,  Queen  Mary,  upon 
her  ungrateful  brother.  De  Thou  has  recorded,  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  engage  him  to  assassinate 
Caspar  de  Coligni,  the  famous  Admiral  of  France, 
and  the  buckler  of  the  Huguenot  cause.  But  the 
character  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  mistaken.  He  was 
no  mercenary  trader  in  blood,  and  rejected  the  offer 
with  contempt  and  indignation.  He  had  no  autho- 
rity, he  said,  from  Scotland  to  commit  murders  in 
France;  he  had  avenged  his  own  just  quarrel,  but  he 
would  neither,  for  price  nor  prayer,  avenge  that  of 
another  man. — Thuanus,  cap.  46. 

The  Regent's  death  happened  23d  January,  1569. 
It  is  applauded  or  stigmatized,  by  contemporary  his- 
torians, according  to  their  religious  or  party  preju- 


dices. The  triumph  of  Blackwood  is  unbounded. 
He  not  only  extols  the  pious  feat  of  Bothwellhaugh, 
"who,"  he  observes,  "satisfied,  with  a  single  ounce 
of  lead,  him,  whose  sacrilegious  avarice  had  stripped 
the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Andrews  of  its  co- 
vering ; "  but  he  ascribes  it  to  immediate  divine  in- 
spiration, and  the  escape  of  Hamilton  to  little  less 
than  the  miraculous  interference  of  the  Deity. — 
Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  963.  With  equal  injustice,  it  was, 
by  others,  made  the  ground  of  a  general  national  re- 
flection ;  for,  when  Mather  urged  Berney  to  assassi- 
nate Burleigh,  and  quoted  the  examples  of  Poltrot 
and  Bothwellhaugh,  the  other  conspirator  answered, 
"that  neyther  Poltrot  nor  Hambleton  did  attempt 
their  enterpryse,  without  some  reason  or  considera- 
tion to  lead  them  to  it;  as  the  one,  by  byre,  and 
promise  of  preferment  or  rewarde ;  the  other,  upon 
desperate  mind  of  revenge,  for  a  lyttle  wrong  done 
unto  him,  as  the  report  goethe,  according  to  the  vyle 
trayterous  dysposysyon  of  the  hoole  natyon  of  the 
Scottes."— MuaniN's  State  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  497. 


CADYOW  CASTLE. 

When  princely  Hamilton's  abode 
Ennobled  Cadyow's  Gothic  towers. 

The  song  went  round,  the  goblet  flow'd. 
And  revel  sped  the  laughing  hours. 

Then  tlirilling  to  the  harp's  gay  sound, 
So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall, 

And  echoed  light  the  dancer's  bound, 
As  mirth  and  music  cheer'd  the  hall. 

But  Cadyow's  towers,  in  ruins  laid, 
And  vaults,  by  ivy  mantled  o'er. 

Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shade. 
Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 

Yet  still,  of  Cadyow's  faded  fame, 

Tou  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  tale. 
And  tune  my  harp,  of  Border  frame. 

On  the  wild  banks  of  Evandale. 

For  thou,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pride. 
From  pleasure's  lighter  scenes,  canst  turn. 

To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside, 
And  mark  the  long-forgotten  urn. 

Then,  noble  maid!  at  thy  command, 
Again  the  crumbled  halls  shall  rise ; 

Lo !  as  on  Evan's  banks  we  stand,  * 
The  past  returns — the  present  flies. 

Where,  with  the  rock's  wood-cover'd  side. 
Were  blended  late  the  ruins  green. 

Rise  turrets  in  fantastic  pride. 
And  feudal  banners  flaunt  between  : 


<  This  profecUng  gallery  is  sUII  shown.  The  house,  to  which 
It  was  attached,  was  the  property  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
a  natural  brother  to  Uie  Duke  of  Chatelheranlt,  and  uncle  to  BoUi- 
wetUuDgh.    Thts>  among  many  other  drcamstances,  seems  to 


evince  the  aid  which  Bothwellhaugh  received  from  bis  dan  la 
enccting  his  purpose. 
*  The  gift  of  Lord  John  HamllloA,  Gonmeodator  of  Arbroatlk. 
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Where  the  rutfe  iorrent^s  brawliog  course 
Was  shagg'd  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe, 

The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force. 
And  ramparts  frown  in  battled  row. 

*Ti8  night— the  shade  of  keep  and  spire 
Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream ; 

And  on  the  wave  the  warder's  Cre 
Is  chequering  the  moonlight  beam. 

Fades  slow  their  light ;  the  east  is  grey ; 

The  weary  warder  leaves  his  tower : 
Steeds  snort;  uncoupled  stag-hounds  bay, 

And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bower. 

The  drawbridge  falls — they  hurry  out — 
Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain, 

As,  dashing  o'er,  the  jovial  rout 

Urge  the  shy  steed,  and  slack  the  rein. 

First  of  his  troop,  the  Chief  rode  on ;  * 
His  shouting  merry-men  throng  behind; 

Ttie  steed  of  princely  Hamilton 
Was  fleeter  than  the  mountain  wind. 

From  the  thick  copse  the  roebucks  bound, 
The  startled  red-deer  scuds  the  plain, 

For  the  hoarse  bugle's  warrior  sound 
Has  roused  their  mountain  haunts  again. 

Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 
Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  worn. 

What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale. 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn? 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase, 

That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race. 

The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thundering  on. 

Fierce,  on  the  hunter's  quiver'd  band, 
He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow. 

Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand, 
And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 


Aim'd  well,  the  Cbieftain's  lanoe  has  flown ; 

Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan — 

Sound,  merry  huntsmen :  sound  the  pryu! " ' 

'Tis  noon— against  the  knotted  oak 

Tlie  hunters  rest  the  idle  spear; 
Curls  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke. 

Where  yeomen  dight  the  woodland  cheer. 

Proudly  the  Chieftain  mark'd  his  clan, 
On  greenwood  lap  all  careless  thrown. 

Yet  miss'd  his  eye  the  boldest  man, 
That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

"  Why  fHls  not  Bothwellhaugh  his  place. 
Still  wont  our  weal  and  woe  to  share  ? 

Why  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  grace  ? 
Why  shares  he  not  our  hunter's  fare?"— 

Stern  Claud  replied,'  with  darkening  face, 
(Grey  Paisley's  hauglUy  lord  was  he,) 

**  At  merry  feast,  or  buxom  chase. 
No  more  the  warrior  wilt  thou  see. 

"Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouselee ♦ 
Saw  Bothwellhaugh's  bright  goblets  foam. 

When  to  his  hearths,  in  social  glee, 
The  war-worn  soldier  turn'd  him  home. 

"There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes, 

His  Margaret,  beautiful  and  mild. 
Sate  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose. 

And  peaceful  nursed  her  new-born  child. 

"  O  change  accursed !  past  are  those  days ; 

False  Murray's  ruthless  spoilers  came. 
And,  for  the  hearth's  domestic  blaze, 

Ascends  destruction's  volumed  flame. 

"What  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wild. 
Where  mountain  Eske  through  woodland  flowg. 

Her  arms  enfold  a  shadowy  child- 
Ob  I  is  it  she,  the  pallid  rose? 


*  The  head  of  the  frnilly  omamlltoQ,  at  thia  period,  was  James, 
Earl  of  Arran,  Duke  of  chalelherault.  In  France,  and  firat  peer  of 
the  Scottish  realm.  In  f  379,  he  was  appointed  by  Qneen  Mary 
her  lieuienant-seaeral  in  SooUaud,  under  the  alosular  tlUe  of 
her  adopted  father. 

*  Prye— The  note  biownat  the  death  of  the  game,  **  In  Cale- 
**  donla  olim  frequens  erat  sylTestrls  qaidam  bos,  nunc  rero 
**  rarior,  qui,  colore  candidisaimo,  Jubam  deoum  et  demiatam 
«  tnstar  leonis  gestat,  Iruculentus  ac  ferus  ab  bumano  genere 
*'  abhorrent,  nt  quscunqne  homines  rei  manibus  contrectdrint, 
**  Tel  halitu  perUaYeriat,  al>  lis  mnltot  pott  dies  omnloo  abstloue- 
**  runt.  Ad hoclanta audacia huic bovi indita erat. ut ooo solum 
**  Irritatus  equiles  furenter  proslerneret,  sed  ne  tanlillum  lacessf- 
**  tus  omnes  promlscae  homuiet  ootbUmm  ae  aoguUi  peteret; 
**  ac  canum,  qui  apud  noa  ferociMlmi  sunt,  impetus  plane  con- 
**  temneret.  Ejus  carnej  cartilaginoss.  sed  saporis  suavisshnl. 
**  Brat  is  olim  per  lllam  Taslissimam  Caledonia  sylram  frequens, 
**  sed  homana  ingluvle  Jam  assnmptus  tribus  tantum  lods  est 
*<  reliquus,StriTilingii,  Cnmbemaidis,  el  KJncarnic.*'— LiSLSUS, 
ScoIUb  descriptioy  p.  f  S— { Jee  a  note  on  Castle  Danserous,  fVa- 
•erleif  ifoveis,  vol.  xlvU.— Bd.] 

)  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  second  son  of  the  Dnke  of  CbateUie- 
raoH,  and  oommeodalor  of  the  Abbey  of  Paisley,  acted  a  dis- 
tinsuisbed  part  during  the  troubles  (»f  Qneen  Mary's  reign,  and 


remained  unalterably  attached  to  the  cause  of  that  unfortunate 
princess.  He  led  (he  ran  of  her  army  at  the  filal  battle  of  Lang- 
side,  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  at  Ihe  Raidofstirliag,  which 
had  ao  nearly  given  complete  success  lo  the  Queen's  fkctien.  0e 
was  ancestor  of  Uie  present  Marquis  of  Abercom. 

4  This  barony,  stretching  along  the  hanks  of  the  Esii,  near 
Aucheodiony,  belonged  to  Bothwellhaugh,  in  right  of  hb  wife. 
The  ruins  of  the  mansion,  from  whence  she  was  eipelted  !■  die 
brutal  manner  which  occasioned  her  deaUi,  are  sUJi  to  be  seen  im 
a  hollow  glen  beside  the  river.  Popular  report  tenants  ibem  wilb 
the  restless  ghost  of  the  Lady  Bothwellhaugh ;  whom,  however.  It 
confounds  with  Lady  Anne  Bothwell,  whose  Lament  is  so  popular. 
This  spectre  is  so  tenacious  of  her  rights,  that,  a  part  of  Ibe  sloaet 
of  the  ancient  edifice  having  been  employed  In  building  or  repair- 
ing Ihe  present  Woodhooselee,  she  has  deemed  it  a  part  of  her 
privilege  to  haunt  that  house  also ;  and,  even  of  very  late  years* 
lias  excited  considerable  disturbance  and  terror  among  tlie  do- 
mestics. This  is  a  more  remaitable  viodicaUon  of  tbe  fighU  of 
ghosts,  as  the  present  Woodhouselee,  which  gives  liis  Utie  lo  Ihe 
Honourable  Alexander  Fraser  Tyller,  a  senator  of  Ibe  College  of 
JusUce.  is  siUaated  on  Uie  slope  of  Uie  PenUand  hUls,  distaat  at 
least  four  miles  from  ber  proper  alxide.  She  always  appears  in 
white,  and  wiUi  ber  child  in  her  arutf. 
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"The  wilder'd  trayeller  gee&  her  gHde, 
And  hears  her  feeble  voice  with  awe — 

'Revenge/  she  cries,  'on  Murray's  pride ! 
And  woe  for  injured  Bothwellhaugb ! ' " 

He  ceased— and  cries  of  rage  and  grief 
Burst  mingling  from  the  kindred  band, 

And  half  arose  the  kindling  Chief, 
And  half  unsheathed  liis  Arran  brand. 

But  who,  o'er  busb,  o'er  stream  and  rock, 
Rides  headlong,  with  resistless  speed, 

Whose  bloody  poniard's  frantic  stroke 
Drives  to  the  leap  bis  jaded  steed ;  < 

Whose  cheek  is  pale,  whose  eyeballs  glare, 
As  one  some  vision'd  sight  that  saw, 

Whose  hands  are  bloody,  loose  his  hair  ?^ 
Tis  be!  'tis  he !  'tis  Bothwellhaugb. 

From  gory  selie,  *  and  reeling  steed, 
Sprung  the  fierce  horseman  with  a  bound. 

And,  reeking  from  the  recent  deed, 
He  dash'd  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 

Sternly  he  spoke^'^  'Tis  sweet  to  bear 
In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown^ 

Bttt  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear, 
To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

"Your  slaughter'd  quarry  proudly  trode. 
At  dawning  morn,  o'er  dale  and  down. 

But  prouder  base-born  Murray  rode 
Through  old  Linlithgow's  crowded  town. 


"From  the  wild  Border's  humbled  side, ' 
In  haughty  triumph,  marched  he, 

While  Knox  relax'd  his  bigot  pride. 
And  smiled,  the  traitorous  pomp  to  see. 

"  But  can  stern  Power,  with  all  his  vaunt. 
Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glare. 

The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt. 
Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair? 

'*  With  hackbut  bent,<  my  secret  stand, 
Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose. 

And  mark'd,  where,  mingling  in  his  band, 
Troop'd  Scottish  pikes  and  English  bows. 

"Dark  Morton,"  girt  with  many  a  spear. 
Murder's  foul  minion,  led  the  van ; 

And  dash'd  their  broadswords  in  the  rear 
The  wild  Macfarlanes'  plaided  clan.^ 

"  Glencairn  and  stout  Parkhead '  were  nigh. 
Obsequious  at  their  Regent's  rein, 

And  haggard  Lindesay's  iron  eye, 
That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain.' 

"  Mid  pennon 'd  spears,  a  steely  grove. 
Proud  Murray's  plumage  floated  high; 

Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger  move, 
So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh.0 

"  From  the  raised  vizor's  shade,  his  eye, 
Dark-rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  along, 

And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high, 
Seem'd  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 


'  Krrel  Informs  ns.  that  BoUiweUhangh,  being  closely  parsued, 
"iftcribat  spar  and  wand  had  failed  htm,  he  drew  forth  his 
Aiggar,  and  strocke  bis  horse  behind,  whilk  caused  Ihe  hone  to 
leap  I  very  brode  stanlie  [  i.  e.  ditch  ],  by  whilk  means  be  escaplt, 
ud  gat  away  from  all  the  rest  of  the  horses.*'— Birrbl's  Dia^-y^ 

*  ief  s-Saddle.   A  word  used  by  Spenser,  and  other  andenf 


'  Marray's  death  look  place  shortly  after  an  expediUon  to  Ihe 
Borden;  which  is  fhos  commemorated  by  the  author  of  his 
■egy: 

*  80  katkif  BtaMbeht  all  ttafng  in  this  sort, 
Ts  LkUtodslll  afiBoe  be  did  resort , 
Tbrow  BwlsdaiW  EslidaU,  aod  all  tbe  dalUs  rode  he. 
And  also  lay  three  Dtgtits  in  CoDnable, 
Whair  na  priDoe  lay  thir  bondred  yeirls  before. 
Nae  thief  dorst  stir,  tbey  did  blm  felraa  aair ; 
And,  tbat  Uiay  sold  na  matr  tbair  tbifl  allege, 
ttrMncqra  aod  twelf  be  broebt  oftbame  in  pieilge. 
Syne  werdtl  tbame,  wbdlk  maid  (he  rest  keep  ordoar ; 
nan  mycht  the  rascb-bos  keep  ky  on  tbe  Border.** 

8eoUi9k  Poem*,  idlh  etniury^  p.  2SS. 

<  BaOtbut  benir-Gua  eock'd.  The  carbine,  wiOi  which  the 
Kc^ntwas  shot,  is  presenred  at  Hamilton  Palace.  It  la  a  braaa 
P^,of  a  middling  length,  rery  small  In  the  bore,  and,  what  Is 
niber  extraordinary,  appears  to  have  been  rifled  or  indented  in 
ihe  barrel.  It  had  a  maich-lock,  for  which  a  modern  firelock  has 
^  h^udieionsly  sobsUtuted. 

'  Of  this  noted  person.  It  Is  enongb  to  say,  that  he  was  aeUre 
In  the  murder  of  David  Rixzio,  and  at  least  priry  to  that  of 
Dirnley. 

*  This  clan  of  Lennox  Highlanders  were  attached  to  the  Regent 
Vorray.    Holllnihed,  speaking  of  Ihe  battle  of  Langside,  says,  ! 
**  hi  (his  batayle  the  ralfaneie  of  an  Heiland  gentleman,  named  j 
'I'efarinie,  stood  (be  Regent's  part  hi  great  steede;  for,  hi  (he 
liottest  brunte  of  the  fighte,  he  came  up  with  two  hundred  of  his 
''fsodes  and  ooontrymen,  and  so  manfully  gave  in  upon  tbe  flankes 


of  the  Queen's  people,  that  he  was  a  great  cause  of  the  disordering 
of  them.  This  Hacfarlane  had  been  lately  before,  as  I  have  heard, 
condemned  to  die,  for  some  outrage  by  him  committed,  and  ob- 
tayning  pardon  through  soyte  of  the  Countess  of  Murray,  he 
recompensed  that  clemende  by  this  piece  of  service  now  at  (his 
batayle."  Calderwood's  accoont  is  less  favourable  (0  the  Macfar- 
lanes. He  states  that  <*  Macfarlane,  with  Ms  Hlghlaodinen,  fled 
from  the  wing  where  they  were  set.  Tbe  Lord  Lindsay,  who 
stood  nearest  to  them  in  the  Regent's  battle,  said,  *  Let  (hem  go ! 
1  shall  fill  their  place  better : '  and  so  stepping  forward,  with  a 
company  of  fresh  men,  charged  the  enemy,  whose  spears  were- 
now  spent,  with  long  weapons,  so  that  tliey  were  driven  back  by 
force,  being  before  almost  overthrown  by  the  avaunt-guard  and 
harquebuslers.  and  so  were  tomed  to  flight."— Galdbrwood's 
MS.  apud  Keith,  p.  480.  Melville  mentions  the  flight  of  the 
vanguard,  but  states  it  to  have  been  commanded  by  Morton,  and 
composed  chiefly  of  commoners  of  the  barony  of  Renfrew. 

7  The  Earl  of  Glencairn  wu  a  steady  adherent  of  (he  Regent, 
George  Douglas  of  Parkhead  was  a  natural  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Morton,  whose  horse  was  killed  by  the  same  ball  by  which 
Murray  fell. 

*  Lord  Lindsay,  of  the  Byres,  was  the  most  feroclons  and  brutal 
of  tbe  Regent's  faction,  and,  as  such,  was  employed  to  extort 
Mary's  signature  to  the  deed  of  resignation  presented  to  her  in 
Lochleven  castle.  He  discharged  his  commission  with  ihe  most 
savage  rigour ;  and  it  Is  even  said,  that  when  the  weeping  captive, 
in  the  act  of  signhng,  averted  her  eyes  from  the  fatal  deed,  he 
pioched  her  arm  with  Ihe  grasp  of  his  iron  glove. 

9  Not  only  had  the  Regent  notice  of  the  intended  attempt  upon 
his  life,  but  even  of  the  very  house  from  which  It  was  threatened. 
With  thatinfatuation  at  which  men  wonder,  after  such  events  have 
happened,  he  deemed  It  would  be  a  suflicient  precaution  to  ride 
briskly  past  the  dangerous  spot.  But  even  this  was  prevented  by 
the  crowd :  so  that  Bothwellhaagh  bad  time  to  Uke  a  deUberate 
aim.— SroTTisweoDi,  p.  3».   Bugianaii. 
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"But  yet  his  sadden'd  brow  confess'd 
A  passing  shade  of  doubt  aud  awe; 

Some  fiend  was  whispering  in  liis  breast; 
*  Beware  of  injured  Bothwellhaugh !  * 

"The  death-shot  parts — the  charger  springs- 
Wild  rises  tumulfs  startling  roar! 

And  Murray's  plumy  helmet  rings — 
— Rings  on  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more. 

*'  Wliat  joy  the  raptured  youth  can  feel, 
To  hear  her  love  the  loved  one  tell — 

Or  he,  who  broaches  on  his  steel 
The  wolf,  by  whom  his  infant  fell ! 

"But  dearer  to  my  injured  eye 
To  see  in  dust  proud  Murray  roll ; 

And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  joy, 
To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  soul. 

*^  My  Margaret's  spectre  glided  near ; 

With  pride  her  bleeding  victim  saw ; 
And  shriek'd  in  his  death-deafen'd  ear, 

^  Remember  injured  Bothwellhaugh! ' 

"  Then  speed  thee,  noble  Chatlerault ! 

Spread  to  the  wind  thy  banner'd  tree ! ' 
Each  warrior  bend  his  Clydesdale  bow !— 

Murray  is  falfn,  and  Scotland  free." 

Vaults  every  warrior  to  his  steed; 

Loud  bugles  join  their  wild  acclaim — 
^^  Murray  is  falfn,  and  Scotland  freed ! 

Couch,  Arran !  couch  thy  spear  of  flame! " 

But,  see!  the  minstrel  vision  fails — 
The  glimmering  spears  are  seen  no  more ; 

The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales. 
Or  sink  in  Evan's  lonely  roar. 

For  the  loud  bugle,  pealing  high, 
The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  vale, 

And  sunk  in  ivied  ruins  lie 
The  banner'd  towers  of  Evandale. 

For  Chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed, 
And  Vengeance  shouting  o'er  the  slain, 

Lo !  high-born  Beauty  rules  the  steed. 
Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace  and  Pleasure  own 
The  maids  who  list  the  minstrel's  tale; 

Nor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
On  the  fair  banks  of  Evandale ! 


THE  GRAY  BROTHER. 

A  FRAGMENT. 
BT  WALTEB  SCOTT. 

The  imperfect  state  of  this  ballad,  which  was  writ- 
ten several  years  ago,  is  not  a  circumstance  affected 


for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  that  peculiar  interest, 
which  is  often  found  to  arise  from  ungratiOed  curio- 
sity. On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Editor's  intention 
to  have  completed  the  tale,  if  he  had  found  himself 
able  to  succeed  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Yielding  to 
the  opinion  of  persons,  whose  judgment,  if  not  biassed 
by  the  partiality  of  friendship,  is  entitled  to  deference, 
he  has  preferred  inserting  these  verses  as  a  fragment, 
to  his  intention  of  entirely  suppressing  them. 

The  tradition,  upon  which  the  tale  is  founded,  re- 
gards a  house  upon  the  barony  of  Gilmerton,  near 
Lasswade,  in  Mid-Lothian.  This  building,  now 
called  Gilmerton  Grange,  was  originally  named  Barn- 
dale,  from  the  following  tragic  adventure.  The  ba- 
rony of  Gilmerton  belonged,  of  yore,  to  a  gentleman 
named  Heron,  who  had  one  beautiful  daughter. 
Tliis  young  lady  was  seduced  by  the  Abbot  of  New- 
battle,  a  richly  endowed  abbey,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  South  Esk,  now  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 
Heron  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance, 
and  learned  also,  that  the  lovers  carried  on  their 
guilty  intercourse  by  the  connivance  of  the  lady*s 
nurse,  who  lived  at  this  house  of  Gilmerton  Grange, 
or  Burndale.  He  formed  a  resolution  of  bloody 
vengeance,  undeterred  by  the  supposed  sanctity  of 
the  clerical  character,  or  by  the  stronger  claims  of 
natural  affection.  Choosing,  therefore,  a  dark  and 
windy  night,  when  the  objects  of  his  vengeance  were 
engaged  in  a  stolen  interview,  he  set  fire  to  a  stack 
of  dried  thorns,  and  other  combustibles,  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  piled  against  the  house,  and  reduced 
to  a  pile  of  glowing  ashes  the  dwelling,  with  all  its 
inmates.' 

The  scene  with  which  the  ballad  opens,  was  sug- 
gested by  the  following  curious  passage,  extracted 
from  the  Life  of  Alexander  Peden,  one  of  the  wander- 
ing and  persecuted  teachers  of  the  sect  of  Camero- 
nians,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  bis  suc- 
cessor, James.  This  person  was  supposed  by  his 
followers,  and,  perhaps,  really  believed  himself,  to 
be  possessed  of  supernatural  gifts;  for  the  wild  scenes 
which  they  frequented,  and  the  constant  dangers 
which  were  incurred  through  their  proscription, 
deepened  upon  their  minds  the  gloom  of  supersti- 
tion, so  general  in  that  age. 

^*  About  the  same  time  he  [Peden]  came  to  Andrew 
Normand's  house,  in  the  parish  of  Alloway,  in  the 
shire  of  Ayr,  being  to  preach  at  night  in  his  bam. 
After  be  came  in,  be  baited  a  little,  leaning  upon  a 
chair-back,  with  his  face  covered ;  when  he  lifted  up 
his  head,  he  said,  ^  They  are  in  this  house  that  I  have 
not  one  word  of  salvation  unto;'  he  baited  a  little 
again,  saying,  *  This  is  strange,  tliat  the  devil  will 
not  go  out,  that  we  may  begin  our  work  ! '  Then 
there  was  a  woman  went  out,  ill-looked  upon  almost 
all  her  life,  and  to  her  dying  hour,  for  a  witch,  with 


*  An  oak,  haU-sawn,  with  the  motlo  through^  Is  an  ancient 
cognizance  df  Ihe  faintly  of  Hamilton. 

>  Thto  tradition  was  communicatetl  to  mc  by  John  Clerk,  Esq. 
of  Eldin,  anlbor  of  an  Essay  upon  Naval  Tactics^  who  vrill  be 


remembered  by  posterity,  as  baTtng  taught  the  Genius  of  Britain 
to  coucentraie  her  ihumlcrs,  and  to  launch  them  against  ber  Iocs 
with  an  unerring  aim. 
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many  presumptions  of  the  same.  It  escaped  me,  in 
the  former  passages,  what  John  Muirhead  (whom  I 
have  often  mentioned)  told  me,  that  when  he  came 
from  Ireland  to  Galloway,  he  was  at  family-worship, 
and  giving  some  notes  upon  the  Scripture  read,  when 
a  very  ill-looking  man  came,  and  sat  down  within 
the  door,  at  the  back  of  the  hallan  [partition 
of  the  cottage]  :  immediately  he  halted  and  said, 
*  There  is  some  unhappy  body  just  now  come  into 
this  bouse.  I  charge  him  to  go  out,  and  not  stop 
my  mouth  ! '  The  person  went  out,  and  he  insUled, 
[went  on,]  yet  he  saw  him  neither  come  in  nor  go 
out."— ''The  Life  and  Prophecies  of  Mr.  Alex- 
^'  ander  Peden,  late  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  P(ew 
^'  Glenluce,  in  Galloway,  part  ii.  §  26. " 

A  friendly  correspondent  remarks,  ^^  that  the  inca- 
pacity of  proceeding  in  the  performance  of  a  religious 
duty,  when  a  contaminated  person  is  present,  is  of 
much  higher  antiquity  than  the  era  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Alexander  Peden."— FtVfe  Hygini  Fatntlas, 
cap.  26.  *^  Medea  Corintho  exul,  Athenas,  ad  ^eum 
**  Pandionis  filium  devenit  in  hospitium,  eique  uupsit. 

"  Postea  sacerdos  Dianae  Medeam  exagitare 

**  ocBpit,  regique  negabat  sacra  caste  facere  posse,  eo 
**  quod  in  ea  civitate  esset  muiier  venefica  et  scele- 
**  rata ;  tunc  exulatur." 


THE  GRAY  BROTHER. 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  high,  high  mass. 

All  on  Saint  Peter's  day, 
With  the  power  to  him  given,  by  the  saints  in  heaven, 

To  wash  men's  sins  away. 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  blessed  mass. 

And  the  people  kneeFd  around. 
And  from  each  man's  soul  bis  sins  did  pass. 

As  he  kiss'd  the  holy  ground. 

And  all,  among  the  crowded  throng, 

Was  still,  both  limb  and  tongue. 
While,  through  vaulted  roof,  and  aisles  aloof. 

The  holy  accents  rung. 

At  the  holiest  word  be  quiver'd  for  fear, 

And  falter'd  in  the  sound— 
And,  when  he  would  the  chalice  rear. 

He  dropp'd  it  to  the  ground. 

**  The  breath  of  one  of  evil  deed 

Pollutes  our  sacred  day; 
He  has  no  portion  in  our  creed, 

No  part  in  what  I  say. 

^  A  being,  whom  no  blessed  word 


To  ghostly  peace  can  bring ; 
A  wretch,  at  whose  approach  abhorr'd. 
Recoils  each  holy  thing. 

^'  Up  up,  unhappy !  haste,  arise ! 

My  adjuration  fear ! 
I  charge  thee  not  to  stop  my  voice, 

Nor  longer  tarry  here  I " — 

Amid  them  all  a  pilgrim  kneel'd, 

In  gown  of  sackcloth  gray ; 
Far  journeying  from  his  native  field. 

He  first  saw  Rome  that  day. 

For  forty  days  and  nights  so  drear, 

I  ween  he  had  not  spoke, 
And,  save  with  bread  and  water  clear. 

His  fast  be  ne*er  bad  broke. 

Amid  the  penitential  flock, 
Seem'd  none  more  bent  to  pray ; 

But,  when  the  Holy  Father  spoke. 
He  rose  and  went  his  way. 

Again  unto  his  native  land 

His  weary  course  he  drew, 
To  Lothian's  fair  and  fertile  strand. 

And  Pentland's  mountains  blue. 

His  unblest  feet  his  native  seat, 

Mid  Eske's  fair  woods,  regain ; 
Thro'  woods  more  fair  no  stream  more  sweet 

Rolls  to  the  eastern  main. 

And  lords  to  meet  the  pilgrim  came. 

And  vassals  bent  the  knee; 
For  all  mid  Scotland's  chiefs  of  fame, 

Was  none  more  famed  than  he. 

And  boldly  for  his  country,  still. 

In  battle  he  had  stood. 
Ay,  even  when  on  the  banks  of  Till 

Her  noblest  pour'd  their  blood. 

Sweet  are  the  paths,  O  passing  sweet ! 

By  Eske's  fair  streams  that  run. 
O'er  airy  steep,  through  oopsewood  deep, 

Impervious  to  the  sun. 

There  the  rapt  poet's  step  may  rove. 

And  yield  the  muse  the  day; 
There  Beauty,  led  by  timid  Love, 

May  shun  the  tell-tale  ray; 

From  that  fair  dome,  where  suit  is  paid. 

By  blast  of  bugle  free,  ■ 
To  Auchendinny's  hazel  glade,  * 

And  haunted  Woodhouselee.  > 


«  The  ttarooy  of  Pennycnlck,  Uie  property  of  Sir  George  Clerk, 
Bart.,  Is  held  by  a  singular  tenure ;  Uie  proprietor  being  bound  to 
ait  upon  a  large  rocky  fragment,  called  (he  Buckstane,  and  wind 
three  blasts  of  a  horn,  when  Uie  King  shall  come  to  bnnt  on  the 
Borough  Moir,  near  Edinburgh.  Hence,  the  family  bare  adopted, 
IS  their  crest,  a  deml-forester  proper,  winding  a  bom,  wllb  the 
moUo,  Fru  for  a  Blast,    The  beauUful  mansion-hotise  of  Penny- 


cnick  is  much  admired.  boOi  on  account  of  the  architecture  and 
surrounding  scenery. 

•  Auchendinny,  situated  upon  theEske,  below  Pennycuick,  the 
present  residence  of  the  ingc^ous  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  author  of 
the  Man  of  Feeling,  ft<;.— Edition  f  805. 

3  For  the  traditions  connected  with  this  ruinous  mansion,  see 
Ballad  of  cadyow  casUe,  p.  170. 
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Who  knows  not  Melville's  beecby  grove, ' 

And  Roslin's  rocky  glen,  * 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love, ' 

And  classic  Hawthornden  ?  4 

Yet  never  a  path,  from  day  to  day. 

The  pilgrim's  footsteps  range, 
Save  but  the  solitary  way 

To  Burndale's  ruin'd  grange. 

A  wofiil  place  was  that,  I  ween, 

As  sorrow  could  desire ; 
For  nodding  to  the  fall  was  each  crumbling  wall, 

And  the  roof  was  scathed  with  fire. 

It  fell  upon  a  summer's  eve, 

While,  on  Carnethy's  head. 
The  last  faint  gleams  of  the  sun's  low  beams 

Had  streak'd  the  gray  with  red ; 

And  the  convent  bell  did  vespers  tell, 

Newbattle's  oaks  among. 
And  mingled  with  the  solemn  knell 

Our  Ladye's  evening  song  : 

The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  faint  swell, 

Came  slowly  down  the  wind, 
And  on  the  pilgrim's  ear  they  fell. 

As  his  wonted  path  he  did  find. 

Deep  sunk  in  thought,  I  ween,  he  was, 

Nor  ever  raised  his  eye, 
Until  he  came  to  that  dreary  place. 

Which  did  all  in  ruins  lie. 

He  gazed  on  the  walls,  so  scathed  with  ^rt, 

With  many  a  bitter  groan— 
And  there  was  aware  of  a  Gray  Friar, 

Resting  him  on  a  stone. 

"  Now,  Christ  thee  save  I "  said  the  Gray  Brother ; 

"  Some  pilgrim  thou  seem^t  to  be." 
But  in  sore  amaze  did  Lord  Albert  gaze, 

Nor  answer  again  made  he. 

**  O  come  ye  from  east,  or  come  ye  from  west, 
Or  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea ; 


»  M elTllie  CasUe.  the  Mat  of  the  Right  Honoarable  Lofd  MeU 
vHle,  to  whom  it  gives  the  tiUe  of  Viscount,  is  delightfully  situated 
upop  the  Bske,  Dear  Lasswade. 

»  The  rains  of  RosUn  CasUe,  the  baronial  residence  of  the  an- 
cient familf  of  St.  Clair.  The  GoUUc  chapel,  which  is  slUI  in 
beauUful  preservation,  with  the  romaoUc  and  woody  deli  In  which 
they  are  situated,  belong  to  Uie  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Rosslyn,  Uie  representative  of  Uie  (urmer  Lords  of  Roslio. 

5  The  village  and  castle  of  DallieUh  belooged.  of  oJd,  to  Uie 
famous  Earl  of  Morton,  but  U  now  the  residence  of  the  noble 
family  of  Buccleuch.  The  park  extends  along  the  Bske,  which  is 
ttiere  joined  by  lu  sister  sU^m,  of  the  same  name. 

4  Hawthornden,  the  residence  of  the  poet  Drammond.  A  house, 
of  more  modern  date,  is  enclosed,  as  It  were,  by  the  rains  of  Uie 
ancient  casUo,  and  overhangs  a  tremendous  precipice,  upon  the 
banks  of  Uic  Bske.  perforated  by  winding  caves,  which,  io  former 
times,  were  a  refuge  to  Ihe  oppressed  patrloto  of  ScoUand.  Here 
Drummond  received  Ben  Jonson,  who  journeyed  fhan  London,  on 
foot,  in  order  to  visit  him.  The  beanty  of  Uiis  striking  scene  has 
been  much  ii^ured,  of  late  years,  by  Uie  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
ajw.    The  traveller  now  looks  in  vaio  for  Uie  leafy  bower. 


Or  come  ye  from  the  shrine  of  St.  James  the  divine, 
Or  St  John  of  Beverly?"— 

**  I  come  not  from  the  shrine  of  St.  James  the  divine, 
Nor  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea ; 

I  bring  but  a  curse  from  our  father,  the  Pope, 
Which  for  ever  will  cling  to  me." — 

"Now,  woful  pilgrim,  say  not  so! 

But  kneel  thee  down  by  me, 
And  shrive  thee  so  clean  of  thy  deadly  sin, 

That  absolved  thou  mayst  be."— 

"And  who  art  thou,  thou  Gray  Brother, 

That  I  should  shrive  to  thee. 
When  He,  to  whom  are  given  the  keys  of  earth  and 

Has  no  power  to  pardon  me  ?  "—  [heaven, 

"  O I  am  sent  from  a  distant  clime, 

Five  thousand  miles  away. 
And  all  to  absolve  a  foul,  foul  crime. 

Bone  here  'twixt  night  and  day." 

The  pilgrim  kneePd  him  on  the  sand. 

And  thus  began  his  saye— 
When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  hand 

Did  that  Gray  Brother  laye. ' 


WAR-SONG 

or  TIB 

ROYAL  EDINBURGH  LIGHT  DRAGOONS. 

BT    WALTEB    SCOTT. 


*'  Ntnniut,  U  not  peace  the  end  of  arm*  ? 

Carataeh.  Not  wbere  ibe  caiue  Implies  a  general 
Had  we  a  dlfTcreace  wlib  some  petty  isle. 
Or  with  oor  netghboars,  Britons,  for  our  landmarks. 
The  taking  in  of  some  rebellions  lord, 
Or  making  bead  against  a  slight  commotion. 
After  a  day  of  blood,  peace  might  be  argued : 
But  where  we  grapple  for  the  land  we  life  oa. 
The  liberty  we  hold  more  dear  than  lite. 
The  gods  we  worship,  and,  next  these,  oor  bonoort. 


^  Where  looeoB  fat  In  DmmmoiMrs  social  Ibade.* 
Upon  (be  whole,  ti^clog  Oie  Eske  ftam  its  sonrce,  tin  It  jofm 
Uie  sea  at  MtMaelbargb.  no  stream  In  Scotland  can  boasC  such  a 
raried  saccession  of  the  most  Inleresting  ol^ects,  m$  weU  w  oT  the 

most  romanUc  and  beaut  ifuJ  scenery.    1803 —Tlie 

beautifal  scenery  of  Hawthornden  has,  since  the  above  note  was 
wrIUen,  recovered  all  Its  proper  ornament  of  wood.    ISSI . 

'  [The  contemporary  crJUctsm  on  this  noble  ballad  was  all 
feeble,  but  landatory,  with  the  exception  of  the  following  remark  t 
— '*  The  painter  is  josUy  blamed,  whose  figures  do  not  correspond 
wiUi  his  landscape—who  assembles  banditti  in  an  Zllyslum,  or 
bathing  loves  in  a  lake  of  storm.  The  same  adaptation  of  parts  b 
expedient  in  the  poet.    The  stanzas— 


to 


*  Sweet  are  thy  paths,  0  passtog  swesll' 


*  And  classic  Hawthornden,* 

disagreeably  contrast  with  the  mysterioos  gloomy  ofaarader  of  the 
ballad.  Were  these  omitted,  it  wonld  merit  high  rank  for  the  ter- 
rific expectation  it  exdles  by  the  mi^Jestic  introdnction,  ad  the 
awlulcloae.**-crificai  Review,  November  IMS.— Bn.] 
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Aad,  wtlktlMM,nvordf  ibatkaowaotodofbattto- 
TlHMe  meo,  betide  tbemielves,  eHow  do  oelgtaboar, 
Tbofe  mlods.  that,  where  Ibe  day  U,  cJaloi  laherltanoe. 
And.  where  the  iod  makei  ripe  the  fmll,  their  harveit, 
Aod,  where  they  aierch.  h«t  meeeare  oal  more  grewid 

To  add  to  Rome 

II  miut  not  be~No  I  at  they  are  oor  foes, 
Lei'a  OM  the  peace  of  bonoar— Ihal'a  fair  dealing ; 
Bat  In  our  hand*  our  awords.   The  bardy  Rooan, 
That  thinks  to  graft  blmaeir  Into  my  atock. 
Moil  flrfl  begin  bU  kindred  nnder  groond. 
And  be  allied  In  uhes/' 


The  following  War-Song  was  written  during  the 
apprehension  of  an  invasion. '  The  corps  of  volun- 
teers to  which  it  was  addressed,  was  raised  in  1797, 
consisting  of  gentlemen,  mounted  and  armed  at  their 
own  expense.  It  still  subsists,  as  the  Right  Troop 
of  the  Royal  Mid-Lothiau  Light  Cavalry,  commanded 
by  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dundas.*  The 
noble  and  constitutional  measure  of  arming  freemen 
10  defence  of  their  own  rights,  was  nowhere  more 
successfiil  than  in  Edinburgh,  which  furnished  a 
force  of  3000  armed  and  disciplined  volunteers,  in- 
cluding a  regiment  of  cavalry,  from  the  city  and 
county,  and  two  corps  of  artillery,  each  capable  of 
serving  twelve  guns.  To  such  a  force,  above  all 
others,  might,  in  similar  circumstances,  be  applied 
the  exhortation  of  our  ancient  Galgacus:  ^^Proinde 
ituri  inaeiem,  etmajoresveslros  etpoilerot  cogitate.^* 
—1812. 

WAR-SONG 


BOTAL  EDINBURGH  UGHT  DRAGOONS. 

To  horse !  to  horse!  the  standard  flies, 

The  bugles  sound  the  call ; 
The  Gallic  navy  stems  the  seas. 
The  voice  of  battle's  on  the  breeze. 

Arouse  ye,  one  and  all ! 

From  high  Dunedin's  towers  we  eome, 

A  band  of  brothers  true ; 
Our  casques  the  leopard's  spoils  surround, 
With  Scotland's  hardy  thistle  crown'd;' 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue.^ 

Though  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia's  frown 

Dull  Holland's  tardy  train ; 
Their  ravish'd  to>s  though  Romans  mourn : 
Though  gallant  Switzers  vainly  spurn, 

And,  foaming,  gnaw  the  chain  ; 

Oh !  had  they  mark'd  the  avenging  call  * 

Their  brethren's  murder  gave. 
Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown. 


Nor  patriot  valour,  desperate  grown, 
Sought  freedom  in  the  grave! 

Shall  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head, 

In  Freedom's  temple  born. 
Dress  our  pale  cheek  in  timid  smile. 
To  hail  a  master  in  our  isle, 

Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn? 

No !  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Gome  pouring  as  a  flood. 
The  sun,  that  sees  our  falling  day. 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway. 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight. 

Or  plunder's  bloody  gain; 
Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw, 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law. 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tri-color. 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude, 
With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood, 

Pollute  our  happy  shore,— 

Then  farewell  home !  and  farewell  friends ! 

Adieu  each  tender  tie ! 
Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide, 
Where  charging  squadrons  furious  ride. 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

To  horse !  to  horse !  the  sabres  gleam; 

High  sounds  our  bugle  call ; 
Combined  by  honour's  sacred  tie, 
Our  word  is  Laws  and  lAberiy ! 

March  forward,  one  and  all!* 


LORD  SOULIS. 


BT  JOHN  LETDBN. 


The  subject  of  the  following  ballad  is  a  popular 
tale  of  the  Scottish  Borders.  It  refers  to  transac- 
tions of  a  period  so  important,  a&  to  have  left  an  in- 
delible impression  on  the  popular  mind,  and  almost 
to  have  effaced  the  traditions  of  earlier  times.  The 
fame  of  Arthur,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
always  more  illustrious  among  the  Scottish  Bor- 
derers, from  their  Welsh  origin,  than  Fin  Maccoul, 
and  Gow  Macmorne,  who  seem  not,  however,  to 
have  been  totally  unknown,  yielded  gradually  to  the 
renown  of  Wallace,  Bruce,  Douglas,  and  the  other 
patriots,  who  so  nobly  asserted  the  liberty  of  their 
country.    Beyond  that  period,  numerous,  but  obscure 


>  [  The  soogorigiDilly  appeared  in  the  Scots  MagaaiDe  for  It02. 
—Ed.] 
•  Now  Vitcoant  MelTlUe.— 1851. 

3  The  royal  cofoora. 

4  The  allusion  Is  to  Ibe  massacre  of  the  Swiss  Goards,  on  ttie 
faUl  iMi  Angiist,  1792.  It  is  painftal,  bat  not  useless,  to  remark, 
that  the  passive  temper  with  which  the  Swiss  regarded  Uie  death 
of  their  bravest  coantrymen,  mercUessly  tlaaghtered  in  discharge 


of  their  duly,  enconragedand  authorized  the  progressive  iqinstice, 
by  which  the  Alps,  once  the  seat  o(  the  most  vlrtnona  and  tno 
people  upon  the  coiitineDt,  haTC,  at  length,  been  converted  Into 
the  citadel  of  a  foreign  and  military  despot.  A  state  degraded  if 
half  enslaved.— 1812. 

'  [Sir  Waller  Scott  was,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  ttiis  song, 
Quartermaster  of  the  Edlobargh  Light  Cavahry.  See  one  of  die 
Epistles  Introductory  to  Marmion.— Ed.] 
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and  varying  legends,  refer  to  the  marvellous  Merlin, 
or  Myrrdin  the  Wild,  and  Michael  Scott,  both  magi- 
cians of  notorious  feme.  In  this  instance  the  en- 
chanters have  triumphed  over  the  true  man.  But 
the  charge  of  magic  was  transferred  from  the  ancient 
sorcerers  to  the  objects  of  popular  resentment  of 
every  age ;  and  the  partisans  of  the  Baliols,  the  abet- 
ters of  the  English  faction,  and  the  enemies  of  the 
Protestant  and  of  the  Presbyterian  reformation,  have 
been  indiscriminately  stigmatized  as  necromancers 
and  warlocks.  Thus,  Lord  Soulis,  Archbishop  Sharp, 
Grierson  of  Lagg,  and  Graham  of  Ciaverhouse,  Vis- 
count Dundee,  receive  from  tradition  the  same  su- 
pernatural attributes.  According  to  Dalrymple,'  the 
family  of  Soulis  seems  to  have  been  powerful  during 
the  contest  between  Bruce  and  Baliol;  for  adhering 
to  the  latter  of  whom  they  incurred  forfeiture.  Their 
power  extended  over  the  South  and  West  Marches; 
and  near  Deadrigs,'  in  the  parish  of  Eccles,  in  the 
East  Marches,  their  family-bearings  still  appear  on 
an  obelisk.  William  de  Soulis,  Justiciarius  Laodo- 
niae,  in  1281,  subscribed  the  famous  obligation,  by 
which  the  nobility  of  Scotland  bound  themselves  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Maid  of  Norway 
and  her  descendants  :  (Rymer,  tom.  ii.  pp.  266, 
279 :) — and,  in  1291,  Nicholas  de  Soulis  appears  as  a 
competitor  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which  he 
claimed  as  the  heir  of  Margery,  a  bastard  daughter 
of  Alexander  II.,  and  wife  of  Allan  Durward,  or 
Chuissier.-^ABTE,  p.  177.  Dalryhplb*s  Annals, 
vol.  i.  p.  203. 

But  their  power  was  not  confined  to  the  Marches ; 
for  the  barony  of  Saltoun,  in  the  shire  of  Hadding- 
ton, derived  its  name  from  the  family;  being  de- 
signed Soulistoun,  in  a  charter  to  the  predecessors 
of  Nevoy  of  that  Ilk,  seen  by  Dairy mple;  and  the 
name  frequently  appears  among  those  of  the  benefac- 
tors and  witnesses  in  the  chartularies  of  abbeys,  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  Newbottle.  Ranulphus  de  Soulis 
occurs  as  a  witness,  in  a  charter,  granted  by  King 
David,  of  the  teinds  of  Stirling;  and  he,  or  one  of 
his  successors,  had  afterwards  the  appellation  of 
Pincema  Regis.  The  following  notices  of  the  fa- 
mily and  its  decline,  are  extracted  from  Robertson's 
Index  of  Lost  Charters.^  Various  repetitions  occur, 
as  the  index  is  copied  from  different  rolls,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  never  been  accurately  arranged. 

Charter  to  ihe  Abbacie  of  Helross,  of  ttiat  part  of  (he  barony  of 
Westerker,  qukilk  perteint'to  Lord  SouU»— a  Bob.  I. 
i^  Ticccom.  Melrose. 

I  Tft  die  Abbey  o(  Craigeltoo.  qnhilkia  pertelnt  to  Lord 
SoQiiis— ab  eodem— Candida;  Casae. 

....,,- To  John  SouUis.  knight,  of  Uif  lands  of  Klrkanders  and 
Brettalacb— ab  eodem— Darofries. 

~-<-To  John  Soullls,  knight,  of  the  baronie  of  Torlhorald— ab 
eodcm— Dumfries. 


Charter  to  John  SonlHs,  of  Uie  lands  of  Kirkandert-ab  eodeoi- 
DumfHes. 

^To  John  SoqIIIs.  of  the  barony  oT  Kirkaoden-qac  tA 

qoondam  Johannis  de  Wak,  MiUUs— ab  eodem. 

To  James  Lord  Douglas,  Ibe  half-lands  of  ihe  buoaj  of 
Weslerker,  hi  valle  de  Esk,  quhilk  William  SouUii 
foritlecit— ab  eodem. 

To  Robert  Stewart,  the  son  and  heir  of  Walter  Stewarf, 
the  barony  of  NIsbit,  Uie  barony  of  Longnewloo  and 
Mcrtonn.  and  the  barony  of  Cavirton,  In  riceooiBiUtD 
de  Roxburgh,  quhilk  William  Soullis  forisCedl. 

To  Murdoch  Menteith,  of  the  lands  ol  Gilmrrton,  wbilk 

was  William  SouUis,  In  viceoom.  de  Edinbursb-ab 
eodem. 

To  Robert  Bruce,  of   the  lands   of  LiddeMialc,  vhill 

William  Soullis  erga  noA  forisfecit— ab  eodem. 

To  Robert  Bmoe.  son  to  the  King,  the  lands  of  Liddn- 

dail,  quhilk  William  SouUis  forisfecit  erga  DOi-ib 
eodem—anno  regni  16. 

To  Archllbald  Douglas,  of  Uie  baronie  of  Kirkaoden, 

quhilk  were  John  Soullis,  in  vicecom.  de  DuDfrio. 

To  Murdoch  Mcntelth,  of  Uie  lands  of  Gilmerton,  qahilk 

Soullis  foHsfecit,  in  Yicecom.  de  Edinburgh. 

Waltero  Senescallo  Scotis  ofNesbit,  (exceptaod  Ihe  nllfj 

of  Liddell,)  the  barony  of  Langnewton  and  MdiUwo, 
the  barony  of  Catertoon,  in  vicecom.  de  Roiborgb, 
quas  Soullis  forisfecit. 

To  William  Lord  Douglas,  of  Uie  lands  of  Lyddal,  whilkif 

William  Soullis  forisfecit— a  Dat ide  secondo. 

^To  James  Lord  Douglas,  of  the  barony  of  Westeite. 

quam  Willielmus  de  SouUis  forisfecit 

The  hero  of  tradition  seems  to  be  William  Lonl 
Soulis,  whose  name  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  fore 
going  list  of  forfeitures ;  by  which  he  appears  tobaw 
possessed  the  whole  district  of  Liddesdale,  vitb 
Westerkirk  and  Kirkandrews,  in  Dumfries-shire,  the 
lands  of  Gilmertoun  near  Edinburgh,  and  the  ncii 
baronies  of  Nisbet,  Longnewton,  Caverton,  Maxtouo, 
and  Mertoun,  in  Roxburghshire.  He  was  of  royai 
descent,  being  the  grandson  of  P^icholas  de  Soulis, 
who  claimed  the  crown  of  Scotland,  in  right  of  bis 
grandmother,  daughter  to  Alexander  II. ;  and  vbo, 
could  her  legitimacy  have  been  ascertained,  mu^ 
have  excluded  the  other  competitors.  The  elder 
brother  of  William  was  John  de  Soulis,  a  gallant 
warrior,  warmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  bis 
country,  who,  with  Ofty  Borderers,  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  Sir  Andrew  Barclay,  at  the  head  of 
tliree  hundred  Englishmen,  and  was  himself  slam 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  Edward  the  Bruce,  at  the 
battle  of  Dundalk,  in  Ireland,  1318.  He  had  been 
joint-warden  of  the  kingdom  with  John  CuflMWO? 
after  the  abdication  of  the  immortal  Wallace,  in  1300; 
in  which  character  he  was  recognised  by  John  BaJiolj 
who,  in  a  charter  granted  after  his  dethronement,  and 
dated  at  Rutherglen,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign 
(4302)  styles  him ''Cuslos  regni  noslri.*'  The  trea- 
son of  William,  his  successor,  occasioned  the  down- 
fall of  the  family.    This  powerful  baron  entered  into 


I  DalrympIe*sCoIlecUon  coDceming  iheScotUsli  History,  p.  S95. 
•  Traustctioos  of  ibe  AnUqu^rian  Society  of  ScoUaod,  vol.  I. 

p.  369. 


5  Index  of  many  records  of  charters  granted  between 
1418,  published  by  W.  Bobertsoo,  Bsq. 
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a  coiispiracy  against  Robert  tbe  Bruce,  in  which  many 
persons  of  rank  were  engaged.  The  object,  according 
to  Barbour,  was  to  elevate  Lord  Soulis  to  the  Scot- 
tish throne.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  the  Coun- 
tess of  Strathern.  Lord  Soulis  was  seized  at  Ber- 
wick, although  he  was  attended,  says  Barbour,  by 
three  hundred  and  sixty  squires,  besides  many  gallant 
knights.  Having  confessed  his  guilt  in  fiill  Parlia- 
ment, his  life  was  spared  by  the  King;  but  his  do- 
mains were  forfeited,  and  he  himself  conflned  in  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton,  where  he  died.  Many  of  his 
accomplices  were  executed ;  among  others,  the  gal- 
lant David  de  Brechin,  nephew  to  the  King,  whose 
sole  crime  was  having  concealed  the  treason,  in  which 
he  disdained  to  participate.'  The  Parliament,  in 
which  so  much  noble  blood  was  shed,  was  long  re- 
membered by  the  name  of  the  Black  Parliament.  It 
was  held  in  the  year  1320. 

From  this  period,  the  family  of  Soulis  make  no  fi- 
gure in  our  annals.  Local  tradition  however,  more 
faithful  to  the  popular  sentiment  than  history,  has 
recorded  the  character  of  their  chief,  and  attributed 
to  him  many  actions  which  seem  to  correspond  with 
that  character.  His  portrait  is  by  no  means  flatter- 
ing ;  uniting  every  quality  which  could  render  strength 
formidable,  and  cruelty  detestable.  Combining  pro- 
digious bodily  strength  with  cruelty,  avarice,  dissi- 
mulation, and  treachery,  is  it  surprising  that  a  people, 
who  attributed  every  event  of  life,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  tbe  interference  of  good  or  evil  spirits,  should 
have  added  to  such  a  character  the  mystical  horrors 
of  sorcery  ?  Thus,  he  is  represented  as  a  cruel  tyrant 
and  sorcerer;  constantly  employed  in  oppressing  his 
vassals,  harassing  his  neighbours,  and  fortifying  his 
Castle  of  Hermitage  against  the  King  of  Scotland; 
for  which  purpose  he  employed  all  means,  human 
and  infernal;  invoking  the  fiends  by  his  incantations, 
and  forcing  his  vassals  to  drag  materials,  like  beasts 
of  burden.  Tradition  proceeds  to  relate,  that  the 
Scottish  King,  irritated  by  reiterated  complaints, 
peevishly  exclaimed  to  the  petitioners,  ^^  Boil  him  if 
you  please,  but  let  me  bear  no  more  of  him."  Satis- 
fied with  this  answer,  they  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
most haste  to  execute  the  commission;  which  they 
accomplished  by  boiling  him  alive  on  the  Pline-stane 
Rig,  in  a  cauldron,  said  to  have  been  long  preserved 
at  Skelf-hill,  a  hamlet  betwixt  Hawick  and  the  Her- 
mitage. Messengers,  it  is  said,  were  immediately 
despatched  by  the  King,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  such 
a  hasty  declaration;  but  they  only  arrived  in  time  to 
witness  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  The  Castle 
of  Hermitage,  unable  to  support  the  load  of  iniquity 
which  had  been  long  accumulating  within  its  walls, 


is  supposed  to  have  partly  sunk  beneath  the  ground; 
and  its  ruins  are  still  regarded  by  the  peasants  with 
peculiar  aversion  and  terror.  The  door  of  the  cham- 
ber, where  Lord  Soulis  is  said  to  have  held  his  con- 
ferences with  the  evil  spirits,  is  supposed  to  be  opened 
once  in  seven  years,  by  that  demon,  to  which,  when 
he  left  the  castle  never  to  return,  he  committed  the 
keys,  by  throwing  them  over  his  left  shoulder,  and 
desiring  it  to  keep  them  till  his  return.  Into  thi^ 
chamber,  which  is  really  the  dungeon  of  the  castle, 
the  peasant  is  afraid  to  look ;  for  such  is  the  active 
malignity  of  its  inmate,  that  a  willow  inserted  at 
the  chinks  of  the  door,  is  found  peeled,  or  stripped 
of  its  bark,  when  drawn  back.  The  Nine-stane  Rig, 
where  Lord  Soulis  was  boiled,  is  a  declivity  about 
one  mile  in  breadth,  and  four  in  length,  descending 
upon  the  Water  of  Hermitage,  from  the  range  of 
hills  which  separate  Liddesdale  and  Teviotdale.  It 
derives  its  name  from  one  of  those  circles  of  large 
stones  which  are  termed  Druidical,  nine  of  which 
remained  to  a  late  period.  Five  of  these  stones  are 
still  visible;  and  two  are  particularly  pointed  out,  as 
those  which  supported  the  iron  bar,  upon  which  the 
fatal  cauldron  was  suspended. 

The  formation  of  ropes  of  sand,  according  to  po-> 
pular  tradition,  was  a  work  of  such  difficulty,  that  it 
was  assigned  by  Michael  Scott  to  a  number  of  spirits, 
for  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  find  some  in- 
terminable employment.  Upon  discovering  the  fu- 
tility of  their  attempts  to  accomplish  the  work  as- 
signed, they  petitioned  their  taskmaster  to  be  allowed 
to  mingle  a  few  handfuls  of  barley-cbaff  with  the  sand. 
On  his  refusal,  they  were  forc^  to  leave  untwisted 
the  ropes  which  they  had  shaped.  Such  is  the  tra- 
ditionary hypothesis  of  the  vermicular  ridges  of  the 
sand  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  * 

Redcap  is  a  popular  appellation  of  that  class  of 
spirits  which  haunt  old  castles.  Every  ruined  tower 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  is  supposed  to  have  an  inha- 
bitant of  this  species. 


LORD  SOULIS. 

Lord  Soulis  he  sat  in  Hermitage  Castle, 

And  beside  him  Old  Redcap  sly ; — 
^'Now,  tell  me,  thou  sprite,  who  art  meikle  of  might. 

The  death  that  I  must  die  ?  "— 

^'  While  thou  shalt  bear  a  charmed  life. 

And  hold  that  life  of  me, 
'Gainst  lance  and  arrow,  sword  and  knife, 

I  shall  thy  warrant  be. 


*  As  Uie  people  IbroDged  to  the  execqtion  of  the  gallant  youth, 
tbey  were  bitterly  rebuked  by  Sir  logram  de  Umrravllle,  an  Eng- 
llih  or  Norroan  knight,  Ihen  a  tavourlte  follower  of  Robert  Bruce. 
'*  Why  press  you/*  said  he,  **  to  see  tbe  dismal  catutrophe  of  so 
generons  a  kolght  ?  1  have  seen  ye  throng  as  eagerly  around  him 
to  share  his  bounty,  as  now  to  behold  his  death.**  Willi  these 
words  be  turned  from  the  scene  of  blood,  and  repairing  to  the 


King,  craved  leave  to  sell  his  Scoltish  possessions,  and  to  retire 
from  the  country.  '*  Uy  heart/*  said  Umfk'aville,  **  wiU  not.  for 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  permit  me  to  dwell  any  longer,  where  I 
have  seen  such  a  knight  die  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.* 
With  the  King's  leave,  he  Interred  the  body  of  Darid  de  Brechln» 
sold  his  lands,  and  left  Scotland  lor  ever.  Hie  story  Is  beanUfully 
told  by  Barbour,  book  19th. 
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'^Nor  forged  steel,  nor  hempen  band. 

Shall  e*er  thy  limbs  conGne, 
Till  threefold  ropes  of  sifted  sand 

Around  thy  body  twine. 

**  If  danger  press  fast,  knock  thrice  on  the  chest, 

With  rusty  padlocks  bound; 
Turn  away  your  eyes,  when  the  lid  shall  rise, 

And  listen  to  the  sound." 

^  Lord  Soulis  he  sat  in  Hermitage  Castle, 
And  Redcap  was  not  by ; 
And  he  callM  on  a  page,  who  was  witty  and  sage, 
To  go  to  the  barmkin  high. 

^*  And  look  thou  east,  and  look  thoo  west, 

And  quickly  come  tell  to  me, 
What  troopers  haste  along  the  waste, 

And  what  may  their  livery  be.'* 

He  looked  over  fell,  and  he  looked  o'er  flat, 

But  nothing,  I  wist,  he  saw. 
Save  a  pyot  on  a  turret  that  sat 

Beside  a  corby  craw. 

The  page  he  look'd  at  the  skrieh '  of  day. 

But  nothing,  I  wist,  he  saw, 
Till  a  horseman  gray,  in  the  royal  array. 

Rode  down  the  Hazel- shaw. 

'*Say,  why  do  you  cross  o'er  moor  and  moss  ?" 

So  loudly  cried  the  page; 
'^  I  tidings  bring,  from  Scotland's  King, 

To  Soulis  of  Hermitage. 

''  He  bids  me  tell  that  bloody  warden, 

Oppressor  of  low  and  high. 
If  ever  again  his  lieges  complain. 

The  cruel  Soulis  shall  die." 

*By  traitorous  sleight  they  seized  the  knight. 

Before  he  rode  or  ran. 
And  through  the  key-stone  of  the  vault, 
They  plunged  him,  horse  and  man. 


'*  O  May  she  came,  and  May  she  gaed, 

By  Goranberry  green ; 
And  May  she  was  the  fairest  maid. 

That  ever  yet  was  seen. 

0  May  she  came,  and  May  she  gaed. 

By  Goranberry  tower ; 
And  who  was  it  but  cruel  Lord  Soulis, 

That  carried  her  from  her  bower? 

He  brought  her  to  his  castle  gray. 

By  Hermitage's  side ; 
Says— **  Be  content,  my  lovely  May, 

For  thou  Shalt  be  my  bride." 

With  her  yellow  hair,  that  glitter'd  fair. 
She  dried  the  trickling  tear; 


She  sigfa'd  the  name  of  Branxholm's  heir, 
The  youth  that  loved  her  dear. 

"Now,  be  content,  my  bonny  May, 

And  take  it  for  your  hame ; 
Or  ever  and  aye  shall  ye  rue  the  day 

You  heard  young  Branxholm's  name. 

*^0'er  Branxholm  tower,  ere  the  morning  hour. 
When  the  lift'  is  like  lead  sae  blue, 

The  smoke  shall  roll  white  on  the  weary  night. 
And  the  flame  shall  shine  dimly  through." 

Syne  he's  ca'd  on  him  Ringan  Red, 

A  sturdy  kemp  was  he ; 
From  friend,  or  foe,  in  Border  feid. 

Who  never  a  foot  would  flee. 

Red  Ringan  sped,  and  the  spearmen  led 

Up  Goranberry  slack ; 
Ay,  many  a  wight,  unmatch'd  In  fight, 

Who  never  more  came  back. 

And  bloody  set  the  weltering  sun. 

And  bloody  rose  be  up ; 
But  little  thought  young  Branxholm's  heir 

Where  he  that  night  should  sup. 

He  shot  the  roebuck  on  the  lee, 

The  dun-deer  on  the  law ; 
The  glamour '  sure  was  in  his  ee 

When  Ringan  nigh  did  draw. 

O'er  heathy  edge,  through  rustling  sedge. 

He  sped  till  day  was  set ; 
And  he  thought  it  was  his  merry-men  true, 

When  he  the  spearmen  met. 

Far  from  relief,  they  seized  the  chief; 

His  men  were  far  away; 
Through  Hermitage  slack  they  sent  him  back. 

To  Soulis's  castle  gray ; 
Syne  onward  fiire  for  Branxholm  tower. 

Where  all  his  merry-men  lay. 

"  Now,  welcome,  noble  Branxholm's  heir  ! 

Thrice  welcome,"  quoth  Soulis,  *'  to  me ! 
Say,  dost  thou  repair  to  my  castle  fair. 

My  wedding  guest  to  be  ? 
And  lovely  May  deserves,  per  fay, 

A  brideman  such  as  thee ! 

And  broad  and  bloody  rose  the  sun, 

And  on  the  barmkin  shone ; 
When  the  page  was  aware  of  Red  Ringan  there. 

Who  came  riding  all  alone. 

To  the  gate  of  the  tower  Lord  Soulis  he  speeds. 

As  he  lighted  at  the  wall. 
Says — "  Where  did  ye  stable  my  stalwart  steeds. 

And  where  do  they  tarry  all  ?  " — 

"  We  stabled  them  sure,  on  the  Tarras  Muir ; 

We  stabled  them  sure,"  quoth  he  : 
"Before  we  could  cross  the  quaking  moss. 

They  all  were  lost  but  me." 


skrieh— Veep. 


•  Lifl-^ky. 


y  C/amoirr— Magical  dclaiioa. 
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He  dench'd  his  fist,  and  he  knocked  on  the  chest, 

And  he  heard  a  stifled  groan ; 
And  at  the  third  knock  each  rusty  lock 

Did  open  one  hy  one. 

He  tam*d  away  his  eyes  as  the  lid  did  rise, 

And  he  listen'd  siientlie ; 
And  he  heard  breathed  slow,  in  murmurs  low, 

*'  Beware  of  a  coming  tree ! '' 

In  muttering  sound  the  rest  was  drown*d ; 

No  other  word  heard  he ; 
But  slow  as  it  rose,  the  lid  did  close, 

With  the  rusty  padlocks  three. 


Now  rose  with  Branxholm's  ae  brother  . 

The  Teviot,  high  and  low ; 
Bauld  Walter  by  name,  of  meikle  fame. 

For  none  could  bend  his  bow. 

0*er  glen  and  glade,  to  Soulis  there  sped 

The  fame  of  his  array. 
And  that  Teviotdale  would  soon  assail 

His  towers  and  castle  gray. 

With  clenched  fist,  he  knock'd  on  the  chest. 

And  again  he  heard  a  groan ; 
And  he  raised  his  eyes  as  the  lid  did  rise. 

But  answer  heard  he  none. 

The  charm  was  broke,  when  the  spirit  spoke, 

And  it  murmur'd  sullenlie,— 
"Shut  fast  the  door,  and  for  evermore. 

Commit  to  me  the  key. 

*^  Alas!  that  ever  thou  raised*st  thine  eyes, 

Thine  eyes  to  look  on  me ! ' 
Till  seven  years  are  o'er,  return  no  more. 

For  here  thou  must  not  be." 

Think  not  but  Soulis  was  wae  to  yield 

His  warlock  chamber  o*er ; 
He  took  the  keys  from  the  rusty  lock. 

That  never  were  ta'en  before. 


He  threw  them  o'er  his  left  shonlder. 
With  meikle  care  and  pain ;  * 

And  he  bade  it  keep  them  fathoms  deep, 
Till  he  returned  again. 

And  still,  when  seven  years  are  o'er. 

Is  heard  the  jarring  sound ; 
When  slowly  opes  the  charm'd  door 

Of  the  chamber  under  ground. 

And  some  within  the  chamber  door 

Have  cast  a  curious  eye : 
But  none  dare  tell,  for  the  spirits  in  hell. 

The  fearful  sights  they  spy. 


When  Soulis  thought  on  his  merry-men  now, 

A  woful  wight  was  he ; 
Says — "  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  not  repine ! 

But  Branxbolm*s  heir  shall  die ! " 

Says—"  What  would  you  do,  young  Branxholm, 
Gin  ye  had  me,  as  1  have  thee?  "— 

"  I  would  take  you  to  the  good  greenwood, 
And  gar  your  ain  hand  wale^  the  tree." — 

"  Now  shall  tiiine  ain  hand  wale  the  tree. 

For  all  thy  mirth  and  meikle  pride ; 
And  May  shall  choose,  if  my  love  she  refuse, 

A  scrog  bush  thee  beside." 

They  carried  him  to  the  good  greenwood. 
Where  the  green  pines  grew  in  a  row ; 

And  they  heard  the  cry,  from  the  branches  high^ 
Of  the  hungry  carrion  crow. 

They  carried  him  on  from  tree  to  tree, 

The  spiry  boughs  below ; 
"  Say,  shall  it  be  thine,  on  the  tapering  pine, 

To  feed  the  hooded  crow  ? " 

"  The  fir-tops  fall  by  Branxholm  wall. 

When  the  night-blast  stirs  the  tree, 
And  it  shall  not  be  mine  to  die  on  the  pine, 

I  loved  in  infancie." 


*  [See  Note  A.,  (by  Sir  Walter  Soott,)  at  Uie  end  of  Uiia 
Ballad.] 

*  The  ctrcamstance  of  Lord  Sonlis  faarhig  thrown  the  key  over 
his  left  dioolder.  and  bid  the  fiend  keep  it  till  his  relorn,  b  noted 
in  the  introdoction,  as  a  part  of  his  traditionary  history.  In  the 
ooorse  of  this  antnron,  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  being  encamped  near 
the  Hermitage  Castle,  for  the  amosemcnt  of  shooting,  directed 
some  workmen  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  from  the  door  of  the 
dongeoD,  In  order  to  ascertain  its  ancient  diroensiuns  and  archi- 
leetore.  To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  labourers,  and  of  the 
country  people  who  were  watching  their  proceedings,  a  msty  Iron 
key,  of  considerable  sixe,  was  fonnd  among  the  ruins,  a  litUe  way 
from  the  dungeon  door.  The  well-known  tradition  instantly 
passed  from  one  to  another;  and  it  was  generally  agreed,  that  the 
maleTolent  demon,  who  had  so  long  retained  possession  of  the 
key  of  the  castie,  now  found  himself  obliged  to  resign  it  to  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  domain.  In  the  course  of  their  researches, 
a  large  iron  ladle,  somewhat  resembling  that  nsed  by  plombers, 
was  also  discovered ;  and  both  the  relics  are  now  In  Lord  Dal- 
keith*si 


In  the  summer  of  1805,  another  discovery  was  made  In  the 
haunted  ruins  of  Hermitage.  In  a  recess  of  the  waU  of  Ibe  castie, 
intended  apparently  for  receiving  the  end  of  a  beam  or  Joist,  a 
boy,  seeking  for  birds'  nests,  found  a  very  curious  antique  silver 
ring,  embossed  with  hearts,  the  weH-known  cognisance  of  the 
Douglas  family,  placed  interchangeably  with  qnatre-foils  all  round 
the  circle.  The  workmanship  hu  an  uncommonly  rude  and  an- 
cient appearance,  and  warrants  our  believing  that  it  may  have 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Earls  of  Angus,  who  carried  the  heart  and 
qoatre-foils  in  their  arms.  Some  heralds  say,  that  they  carried 
cinque-foils,  others  tre-foils ;  but  all  agree  they  bore  some  such 
distinction  to  mark  their  cadency  (h>m  the  elder  branch  of  Douglas, 
They  parted  with  the  castle  and  lordship  of  liddesdale,  in  exchange 
for  that  of  Bothwell.  in  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  century.  This 
ring  is  now  in  the  Editor's  possession,  by  the  obliging  gift  of  Mr. 
John  Ballantyne,  of  the  house  of  Ballantyne  and  Company,  ao 
distinguished  for  typography.— 1806. 

J  ff^a/e— Choose. 
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Toung  BraDxholm  turnM  him,  and  oft  look'd  back, 
And  aye  he  pass'd  from  tree  to  tree ; 

Toung  Branxholm  peep'd,  and  puirly '  spake, 
^^  O  sic  a  death  is  no  for  me  1 " 

And  next  tbey  pass'd  the  aspin  gray. 
Its  leaves  were  rustling  raournfuliie ; 

*<  Now,  choose  thee,  choose  thee,  Branxholm  gay ! 
Say,  will  thou  never  choose  the  tree?" — 

More  dear  to  me  is  the  aspin  gray, 

More  dear  than  any  other  tree ; 
For  beneath  the  shade  that  its  branches  made. 

Have  pass'd  the  vows  of  my  love  and  me/* 

Young  Branxholm  peep*d,  and  puirly  spake. 

Until  he  did  his  ain  men  see,    . 
With  witches'  hazel  in  each  steel  cap. 

In  scorn  of  Soulis'  gramarye ; 
Then  shoulder-height  for  glee  he  lap, 

Methinks  I  spye  a  coming  tree ! " — 

"  Ay,  many  may  come,  but  few  return," 

Quo'  Soulis,  tbe  lord  of  gramarye ; 
^*  No  warrior's  hand  in  fair  Scotland 

Shall  ever  dint  a  wound  on  me ! " — 

**  Now,  by  my  sooth,"  quo'  bold  Walter, 
**  If  that  be  true  we  soon  shall  see."— 

Bis  bent  bow  be  drew,  and  his  arrow  was  true. 
But  never  a  wound  or  scar  had  he. 

Then  up  bespake  him  true  Thomas, 

He  was  the  lord  of  Ersyltoun ; 
**'  The  wizard's  spell  no  steel  can  quell, 

Till  once  your  lances  bear  him  down." — 

They  bore  him  down  with  lances  bright, 

But  never  a  wound  or  scar  had  he ; 
With  hempen  bands  they  bound  him  tight. 

Both  hands  and  feet,  on  the  Nine-stane  lee. 

That  wizard  accurst,  the  bands  he  burst ; 

They  moulder'd  at  his  magic  spell ; 
And  neck  and  heel,  in  the  forged  steel. 

They  bound  him  against  the  charms  of  hell. 

That  wizard  accurst,  the  bands  he  burst ; 

No  forged  steel  his  charms  could  bide ; 
Then  up  bespake  him  true  Thomas, 

*'  We'll  bind  him  yet,  whate'er  betide." 

Tbe  black  spae-book  from  his  breast  be  took, 
Impress'd  with  many  a  warlock  spell ; 

And  the  book  it  was  wrote  by  Michael  Scott, 
Who  held  in  awe  the  fiends  of  hell. 

They  buried  it  deep,  where  his  bones  they  sleep, 
That  mortal  man  might  never  it  see : 

But  Thomas  did  save  it  from  the  grave, 
When  he  return'd  from  Fagrie. 

The  black  spae-book  from  his  breast  he  took, 
And  turn'd  the  leaves  with  curious  hand ; 


No  ropes,  did  he  find,  the  wizard  could  bind. 
But  threefold  ropes  of  sifted  sand. 

They  sifted  the  sand  from  the  Nine-stane  burn. 
And  shaped  the  ropes  sae  curiouslie ; 

But  tbe  ropes  would  neither  twist  nor  twine. 
For  Thomas  true  and  his  gramarye.' 

The  black  spae-book  from  his  breast  he  took, 
And  again  be  turn'd  it  with  his  hand ; 

And  he  bade  each  lad  of  Teviot  add 
The  barley  chaff  to  the  sifted  sand. 

The  barley  chafif  to  the  sifted  sand 

They  added  still  by  handfuls  nine ; 
But  Redcap  sly  unseen  was  by, 

And  the  ropes  would  neither  twist  nor  twine. 

And  still  beside  the  Nine-stane  burn, 

Ribb'd  like  the  sand  at  mark  of  sea, 
The  ropes  that  would  not  twist  nor  turn. 

Shaped  of  the  sifted  sand  you  see. 

The  black  spae-book  true  Thomas  he  took. 

Again  its  magic  leaves  he  spread ; 
And  he  found  that  to  quell  the  powerful  spell. 

The  wizard  must  be  boil'd  in  lead. 

On  a  circle  of  stones  they  placed  the  pot. 
On  a  circle  of  stones  but  barely  nine ; 

They  heated  it  red  and  fiery  hot. 
Till  the  burnisb'd  brass  did  glimmer  and  shine. 

They  roU'd  him  up  in  a  sheet  of  lead, 

A  sheet  of  lead  for  a  funeral  pall ; 
They  plunged  him  in  the  cauldron  red, 

And  melted  him,  lead,  and  bones  and  all.^ 

At  the  Skelf-hill,  the  cauldron  still 

The  men  of  Liddesdale  can  show ; 
And  on  the  spot,  where  they  boil'd  the  pot. 

The  spreat  4  and  the  deer-hair  ^  ne'er  shall  grow. 


APPENDIX  TO  LORD  SOUUS. 


NOTI  ▲. 


AIu  t  that  e*er  tboa  nteed'al  thloe  eycf, 
Thine  eyes  (o  look  oo  me. 

The  idea  of  Lord  Soulls's  familiar  seenii  lo  be  derived  flrom  Oie 
curious  story  of  Ihe  spirit  Orlhone  and  itie  Lord  of  Goraase,  wtildi, 
1  thinlu  ttie  reader  will  be  pleased  to  see  lo  all  its  Gothic  simpli- 
city, as  translated  from  Frolssart,  by  the  Lord  of  Beraers. 

"  It  is  great  manreyle  to  coosyder  one  tbynge,  the  whlciie  was 
shewed  to  me  in  the  Earl  of  Foix  house  at  Ortayse,  of  hym  that 
enfoarmed  me  of  Ihe  basynesse  at  Juberothe,  [  Adjubarota,  where 
tbe  Spaniards,  with  their  French  allies,  were  defeated  by  the  Por- 
tugueie,  A.  D.  1585.]  He  shewed  me  one  thyng  that  1  hare  ofloi- 
tymes  thoaght  on  sithe,  and  shall  do  as  long  as  1  lire.  As  tliis 
squyer  told  me  ihat  of  trouthe  the  next  day  after  tbe  battayl  was 
thus  fought,  at  Juberoth,  ibe  Erie  of  Folz  knewe  it,  whereof  I  bad 
great  manreyle ;  for  the  said  Sonday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  the 


»  PMir/y— Softly. 

*  [See  tbe  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  Holes.— Ed.] 

3  See  Note  B,  at  the  end  of  the  Ballad. 


4  spreat—The  spreat  is  a  species  of  water-msh. 
s  Deer-hair—rhe  deer-hair  is  a  coarse  species  of  pointed  grass, 
which,  in  May,  hears  a  very  minute,  but  beautiful  yellow  flower. 
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die  was  verf  peiujf;  and  lo  fadde  of  diere,  ttitt  no  man  oooM 
hare  a  worde  of  bym.  And  all  the  said  three  days  he  wold  nat 
Issue  out  of  his  chambre,  nor  speiie  lo  any  man,  though  they  were 
never  so  nere  about  hym.  And,  on  the  Tuesday  night,  he  called 
to  him  his  brother  Arnault  Guyllyam,  and  sayd  lo  him,  with  a 
soft  voice,  *  Our  men  bath  had  to  do,  whereof  I  am  sorrie ;  for  It 
Is  come  of  them  by  their  voyage,  u  I  sayd  or  they  departed.* 
Arnault  Guyllyam,  who  wu  a  sage  knight  and  knewe  right  well 
his  brother's  condicions  [  i.  e.  temper,]  stode  still,  and  gave  none 
answere.  And  than  the  Erie,  who  thought  to  declare  his  mind 
more  plainlye.  for  long  he  had  borne  the  trouble  thereof  in  his 
berte,  spake  agayn  more  higher  than  he  dyd  before,  and  sayd, 
*  By  God,  Sir  Arnault,  it  is  as  I  saye,  and  shortely  ye  shall  here 
tidynges  Ihereof;  but  the  countrey  of  Byeme,  this  hundred  yere« 
never  lost  suche  a  losse  at  no  journey,  as  they  have  done  now 
in  Portugal.'— Dyvers  knights  and  squyers,  that  were  there  pre- 
sent, and  herde  hym  say  so,  stnde  slyll,  and  durst  nat  speke,  but 
they  remembered  his  wprdes.  And  within  a  ten  days  after,  they 
knewe  the  troulhe  thereof,  by  such  as  had  been  at  the  busynesse, 
and  there  they  shewed  every  Ihinge  as  it  was  fortuned  at  Juberoih. 
Ttian  the  erie  renewed  agayn  bis  dolor,  and  all  the  countreye 
were  In  sorrowe,  for  they  had  lost  their  parentes,  brethren, 
chyldrcn,  and  frendes.  *  Saint  Mary ! '  quod  1  to  the  squyer  that 
shewed  me  Ibys  tale.  *■  how  is  it  that  the  Earl  of  Foix  could  know, 
on  one  daye,  what  was  done  within  a  day  or  two  before,  beyng 
so  farre off? '— '  By  my  faylhe,  siri*  quod  he,  'as  it  appeared  well, 
be  knewe  it.*—*  Than  he  is  a  diviner,'  quod  1,  *  or  els  be  hath 
messangers,  that  Qyethe  with  the  wynde,  or  he  must  needs  have 
some  craft.*  The  squyer  began  to  laugh,  and  sayd  '  Surely  he 
must  Imow  it  by  some  art  of  negromausye  or  otherwyse.  To  say 
the  trouthe,  we  cannot  tell  bow  it  is,  but  by  our  ymaginacions.* 
— *  Sir,'  quod  I,  '  suche  ymaginacions  as  ye  have  therein,  if  it 
plase  you  to  shew  me,  I  vrolde  be  gladde  thereof;  and  if  it  bee 
socbe  a  tbynge  as  ought  to  be  secrete.  1  shall  not  publyssbe  it, 
nor  as  long  as  1  am  in  thys  countrey  I  shall  never  speke  word 
thereof.'—'  I  praye  you  thereof,*  quod  the  squyer,  *  for  I  wolde 
nat  it  shulde  be  knowen,  that  I  shulde  speke  thereof.  But  1  shall 
sbeweyou,  as  dyvers  men  spekelh  secretelye,  whan  they  be  togyder 
as  frendes.*  Than  he  drew  me  aparte  into  a  corner  of  the  chap- 
pell  at  Ortayse,  and  then  began  his  tale,  and  sayd  t 

**  *  It  is  well  a  twenty  yeares  paste,  that  there  was,  in  this  coun- 
trey, a  Barone,  called  Raymond,  Lord  of  Corasse,  whyche  is  a 
sevyn  leagues  from  this  towne  of  Ortayse.  Thys  Lorde  of  Gorasse 
had  that  same  tyme,  a  plee  at  Avignon  before  the  Pope,  for  the 
djrsmes  [  L  e,  tithes  ]  of  hb  chorche,  against  a  clerk,  curate  there ; 
the  whiche  priest  was  of  Catelogne.  He  was  a  grete  clerk,  and 
claymed  to  have  ryghte  of  the  dysmes.  in  the  towne  of  Gorasse, 
which  was  valued  to  an  hundred  florens  by  the  yere,  and  the 
ryghte  that  he  had,  he  shewed  and  proved  it;  and,  by  sentence 
diffynitive.  Pope  Urbane  the  Fyfthe,  in  consistory  generall,  con- 
dempned  the  koighte,  and  gave  Judgement  wyth  the  preest,  and 
of  Ibis  last  judgment  he  had  letters  of  the  Pope,  for  hb  possession, 
and  so  rode  tyll  he  came  into  Berne,  and  there  shewed  his  letters  and 
bulles  of  the  Popes  for  his  possession  of  his  dysmes.  The  Lord  of 
Gorasse  had  gret  indignacion  at  this  preest,  and  came  to  hym.  and 
said,  *Mabter  Pers,  or  Maister  Mairtin,  (as  his  name  was,)  thinkest 
thou,  that  by  reason  of  thy  letters  I  will  lose  mine  herytage— be 
not  so  hardy,  that  thou  take  any  Ihynge  Ihat  Is  myne ;  if  thou  do. 
It  shall  cost  thee  thy  life.  Go  thy  waye  into  some  other  place  to 
gfit  thee  a  benefyce,  for  of  myne  herytage  thou  geitest  no  parte, 
and  ones  for  alwayes,  I  defy  thee.  *  The  clerk  douted  the  knight,  for 
be  was  a  cruell  man,  therefore  he  durst  pat  parceyver.— Then  he 
tliooght  to  return  to  Avigot>n,  as  he  dyde ;  but,  whan  he  departed, 
he  came  to  the  knight,  the  Lord  of  Gorasse,  and  said,  *  Sir,  by 
force,  and  nat  by  ryght,  ye  take  away  from  me  the  ryght  of  my 
chnrche,  wherein  you  greatly  hurt  your  conscience.  1  am  not 
so  strong  in  thU  countrey  as  ye  be;  but,  sir,  knowe  for  trouthe, 
that  as  soon  as  1  may,  I  shall  sende  to  you  suche  a  champyon. 
whom  ye  shall  double  more  than  me.*  The  knight,  wlio  doubted 
Doihynghb  thretynges,  said,  'God  be  with  thee;  do  what  thou 
mayst;  I  doute  no  more  dethe  thsn  lyfe;  for  all  ihy  wordes,  I 
will  not  lese  mine  herytage.*  Thus,  the  clerk  departed  from  the 
Lord  of  Gorasse,  and  went  1  cannot  tell  whether  into  Avygnou  or 
Into  Catalogne,  and  furgat  nat  the  promise  lhat  lie  had  made  to 
tfie  Lord  of  Gorasse  or  lie  departed .  For  when  the  knight  ihougbte 
leest  on  hym,  about  a  three  monelhes  after,  as  the  knyght  laye 


on  a  nyght  a-bedde  In  hb  castelle  of  Corasae.  with  the  lady,  there 
came  to  hym  messangers  invisible,  and  made  a  marvellous  tempest 
and  nobe  in  the  castell.  that  It  seemed  as  thoughe  the  castell  shulde 
have  Allien  downe.  and  strak  gret  strokes  at  hb  chambre  dore. 
that  the  goode  ladye.  his  wife,  was  soore  afrayde.  The  knight 
herd  alle,  but  he  spoke  no  worde  thereof;  bycause  be  wolde 
shewe  no  abasshed  oorage,  for  he  was  hardy  to  abyde  all  adven-> 
tores.  Thys  noyse  and  tempest  waa  in  sundry  places  of  the  cutell, 
and  dured  a  long  space,  and  at  length  ceased  for  that  nyght.  Than 
the  nexte  momynge,  all  the  servanb  of  the  honse  came  to  the 
lord,  whan  he  was  risen,  and  sayd,  *  Sb-,  have  you  nat  herde  thb 
night  that  we  have  done  ?  *  The  lord  dissembled,  and  sayd,  *  No ! 
1  herd  nothing— wtiat  have  you  herde? '  Than  they  shewed  him 
what  noyse  they  hadde  herde,  and  how  alle  the  vessel  In  the 
kychen  waa  overtowmed.  Than  the  lord  began  to  laugh,  and 
sayd,  *  Tea,  airs  I  ye  dremed ;  It  was  nothynge  but  the  wynde.'— 

*  In  the  name  of  God  1  *  quod  the  ladye,  *  I  herde  It  weli.*  The 
next  nyght  there  was  as  great  noyse  and  greatter,  and  socbe  strokes 
gyven  at  hb  chambre  dore  and  windows,  aa  alle  shulde  have 
broken  in  pieces.  The  knyghte  starte  up  ont  of  his  bedde,  and 
wolde  not  lette,  to  demaunde  who  was  at  hb  chambre  dore  that 
tyme  of  the  nyght;  and  anone  he  was  answered  by  a  voyce  ihat 
sayd.  *l  am  here.*  Quod  the  knyght,  'Who  sent  thee  hyder?* 
— *  The  clerk  of  Gatalogne  sent  me  hyder,'  quod  the  voice,  *  to 
whom  thou  dost  gret  wronge,  for  thou  hast  taken  from  hym  the 
ryghtes  of  hb  benefyce;  I  wilt  nat  leave  thee  hi  rest  tylle  thon 
haste  made  hym  a  good  accompte,  so  that  he  l>e  pleased.*  Quod 
the  knight,  *  What  is  thy  name,  that  thou  art  so  good  a  messan- 
gere?'  Quod  he.  *I  am  called  Orthone.*— 'Orthonerqnod  the 
knight,  *  theservyce  of  a  clerke  is  lyteU  prolate  for  thee.  He  wllle 
putte  thee  to  moche  payne  if  thou  beleve  hym.  I  pray  thee  leave 
hym,  and  come  and  serve  me;  and  I  shall  give  thee  goode  thanke. 
Orthone  was  redy  to  annswere.  for  he  was  inamoors  with  the 
knyghte,  and  sayde,  *  Woldest  thou  fayne  have  my  servyce?*— 

*  Tea,  truly,*  quod  the  knyghte,  *  so  ihoo  do  no  hurte  to  any  per^ 
sone  in  thb  house.'—'  No  more  I  will  do,*  quod  Orthone,  *  for  I 
have  no  power  to  do  any  other  yvell,  but  to  awake  thee  out  of 
thy  slepe,  or  some  other.*—*  Well,'  quod  the  knyght,  '  do  as  I 
tell  thee,  and  we  shall  soone  agree,  and  leave  the  yvill  clerke, 
for  there  b  no  good  thyng  in  him,  but  to  pot  thee  to  payne;  there- 
fore, come  and  serve  me.'—*  Well,*  quod  Orthone,  *and  sytbe 
thon  wilt  have  me,  we  are  agreed.* 

•*  *  So  thb  spyrite  Orthone  loved  so  the  knight,  that  oftenlymea 
he  wold  come  and  vysyte  him,  while  ho  lay  in  hb  bedde  aslepe, 
and  ouiher  pull  him  by  the  eare,  or  eb  stryke  at  his  chambre  dore 
or  windowe.    And.  whan  the  knyght  awoke,  than  he  would  saye, 

*  Orthone,  lat  me  slepe.'— *  Nay,*  quod  Orthone,  *  that  I  will  not 
do,  tyll  I  have  shewed  thee  such  tydiuges  as  are  fallen  a-late.*  The 
ladye,  the  knyghtes  wife,  wolde  be  sore  afrayed,  lhat  her  beer  wald 
stand  up,  and  hyde  herself  under  the  elolhes.  Than  the  knyght 
wolde  saye, '  Why,  what  tidynges  hast  thou  brought  me?'— Quod 
Orthone, '  1  am  come  out  of  England,  or  out  of  Hungry,  or  some 
other  place,  and  yesterday  I  came  hens,  and  such  things  are  fallen,  or 
such  other  .*  So  thus  the  Lord  of  Gorasse  knewe,  by  Orlbone,  every 
thing  that  was  done  in  any  part  of  the  worlde.  And  in  ihb  case  be 
oootynued  a  fy ve  yere,  and  conld  not  kepe  hb  own  oounsaylc,  hot 
at  last  discovered  it  to  ihe  Earl  of  Foix.    I  shall  shewe  yon  howe. 

"  *  The  firsle  yere,  the  Lord  of  Gorasse  came  on  a  day  to  Or- 
tayse, to  the  Brie  of  Foiz,  and  sayd  lo  him,  *  Sir,  such  things  are 
done  in  England,  or  in  Scotland,  or  in  Aluiange,  or  in  any  other 
countrey.*  And  ever  the  Erie  of  Foiz  found  his  sayeing  true,  and 
had  great  marveyle  how  he  shulde  know  suche  things  so  shortly. 
And,  on  a  tyme,  the  Eari  of  Foiz  examined  him  so  straitly,  that 
the  Lord  of  Gorasse  shewed  hym  alle  toguyder  howe  he  knewe  it, 
and  howe  he  came  to  hym  firste.  When  the  Erie  of  Foiz  hard  that, 
he  was  joyfoll,  and  said, '  Sir  of  Gorasse,  kepe  him  well  In  your 
love ;  I  wolde  I  hadd  suche  an  messanger ;  be  costeth  you  nothyng, 
and  ye  knowe  by  him  every  tbynge  that  b  done  in  the  worlde.* 
The  knyght  answered,  and  sayd, '  Sir,  lhat  b  true.'  Thus,  the  Lord 
of  Gorasse  was  served  with  Orthone  a  long  season.  I  can  nat  saye 
If  thb  Orthone  hadde  any  more  masters  or  nat ;  hot  every  weke, 
twise  or  tbrlse,  he  wolde  come  and  vysite  tlie  Lord  of  Gorasse, 
and  wolde  shewe  hym  such  tidynges  of  any  thing  that  was  fallen 
fro  whens  he  came.  And  ever  the  Lord  of  Gorasse,  when  he 
knewe  any  tbynge,  he  wrote  thereof  to  the  Earl  of  Foiz,  who  had 
great  joy  ihereof;  for  he  was  the  lord,  of  all  Ihe  worlde,  that 
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nHMt  desjred  to  here  news  oat  of  straunge  places.  And,  on  a 
tyme,  the  Lord  of  Corasse  was  with  the  Erie  of  Folx.  and  the  erie 
deinaanded  of  bym,  and  sayd,  *  Sir  of  Corasse,  dyd  ye  ever  as  yet 
se your  messaogere?'— *  Nay,  survly.  sir/ f|aod  the  knygbte,  'nor 
1  never  desyred  it.'— *  That  is  marveyle/  quod  the  erie;  'if  I 
were  as  well  acquainted  with  him  as  ye  be.  I  wolde  hare  desyred 
to  have  seen  hym ;  wherefore,  I  pray  yon,  desyre  it  of  him,  and 
then  telle  me  what  form  and  facyon  he  is  of.  I  have  herd  yon 
say  how  he  siieaketh  as  |i;ood  Gascon  as  oniher  yon  or  1.*—*  Tnieiy, 
sir/  quod  the  Imyght,  *  so  it  is :  he  speketh  as  well,  and  as  fayr, 
as  any  of  us  both  do.  And,  snrely,  sir,  slthe  ye  cuonsayle  me,  I 
shall  do  my  payne  to  see  him  as  I  can.*  And  so,  on  a  night,  as 
he  lay  in  his  bedde ,  with  the  ladye  his  wife,  who  was  so  innred 
to  here  Orthone,  that  she  was  no  longer  afrayd  of  hym ;  than  cam 
Orthone,  and  pnlled  the  lord  by  the  eare,  wbo  was  fast  ajleep,  and 
therewhh  he  awoke,  and  asked  who  was  there?  *  I  am  here,* 
qnod  Orthone.  Then  he  demanded, '  From  whens  cumest  thou 
nowe ?*.-'!  come,'  quod  Orthone,  *  from  Prague,  in  Boesme!' 
—•How  Carre 4s  that  hens?' quod  the  knyght  *A  threescore 
days  Jonmey,*  quod  Orthone.  *  And  art  thou  come  hens  so  soon  ?  * 
quod  the  knyght.  •  Tea  tmely,'  quod  Orthone,  *  I  come  as  fast 
as  the  wyode,  or  faster.*— '  Hast  thou  than  wfnge8?*quod  the 
knjrght.  •  Nay,  truely,*  qnod  he.  *  How  canst  thou  than  Bye  so 
fttt?*  qnod  the  knyght,  *  Te  have  nothing  to  do  to  knowe  that,* 
qnod  Orthone.  *  No?*  quod  the  knyght.  *  I  would  gladly  se  thee, 
to  know  what  forme  thoo  art  of.'—*  Well,*  quod  Orthone, '  ye 
hive  nothing  to  do  to  knowe  x  it  snfBcetb  yon  to  here  me,  and  to 
shewe  yon  tldynges.*— *  In  faythe,*  qnod  the  knyght, '  I  wohle 
lore  thee  moche  better  an  1  myght  se  thee  ones.'—*  Well,*  quod 
Orthone,  *  sir,  sithe  you  liare  so  gret  desyre  to  se  me,  the  first 
thynge  that  ye  se  tomorrowe,  when  ye  ryse  out  of  your  bedde, 
the  same  sluil  be  1.*—*  That  is  sufficient,'  quod  the  lorde.  *  Go 
thy  way;  I  gyve  Ihee  leave  to  departe  for  this  nyght.'  And 
the  neit  momynge  the  lord  rose,  and  the  ladie  his  wife  was  so 
afrayd,  tliat  she  durst  not  ryse,  but  fayned  herself  sicke,  and 
sayd  she  woldc  not  ryse.  Her  husband  wold  have  had  her  to 
have  ryaen.  *  Sir,'  qnod  she,  •  than  I  shall  se  Orthone,  and  I 
wolde  not  se  him  by  my  gode  wille,'— *  Well,*  qnod  the  koyght, 

*  I  wohle  gladly  se  him.*  And  so  he  arose,  foyre  and  easily,  out 
of  his  bedde,  and  sat  down  on  hfs  l>edde-8yde,  wenying  to  have 
seen  Orthone  in  his  own  proper  form;  but  he  sawe  nothynge 
wlierbye  he  mygbte  say,  *  Lu,  yonder  is  Orthone.'  So  that  day 
past,  and  the  next  night  came,  and  when  tlie  knyght  was  in  his 
bedde ,  Orthone  came,  and  began  to  speke,  as  he  was  accustomed. 

*  Go  thy  waye,'  quod  the  knyght, '  thou  arte  but  a  Iyer;  thou  pro« 
mysest  that  I  sbuld  have  sene  the,  and  it  was  not  so.*—*  No?* 
qnod  he,  *  and  I  shewed  myself  to  the.'—*  That  is  not  so,'  quod 
the  lord.  *  Why,'  qnod  Orthone,  *  whan  ye  rose  out  of  your 
bedde,  sawe  ye  nothynge?  *  Ttian  the  lorde  sluUyed  a  ly tell,  and 
advysed  himself  well.  *  Tes,  tmely,'  quod  the  knyght,  *  now  I 
remember  me,  as  1  state  on  my  bedde-syde,  thynking  on  thee,  I 
sawe  two  strawes  upon  the  pavement,  tumblynge  one  upon  ano- 
tlier.*—  *Tbat  same  was  1,*  quod  Orthone,  *  into  that  fonrme  I 
dyd  putle  myself  as  than.*—*  That  is  not  enough  to  me,'  quod  the 
lord ;  *  I  pray  thee  putte  thyselfe  into  some  other  fonrme,  that  I 
may  better  se  and  knowe  thee.*—*  Well,*  quod  Orthone,  *  ye  will 
do  BO  mnche,  that  ye  will  lose  me,  and  1  to  go  fro  you,  for  ye 
desyre  to  much  of  me.*—*  Nay,*  quod  the  kny;;ht,  *  thou  shalt 
not  go  (iro  me;  let  me  se  the  ones,  and  1  will  desyre  no  more.*— 

*  Weil,*  quod  Orthone,  *  ye  shall  se  me  to-morrowe ;  take  hede, 
the  first  thyng  that  ye  se  after  ye  be  out  of  your  chamber,  it  shall 
be  I.*—*  Well,*  quod  the  knyght,  *  I  am  than  content.  Go  thy 
way,  lette  me  atepe.*  And  so  Orthone  departed,  and  the  next 
raomyng  the  lord  arose,  and  yssued  oute  of  his  chambre,  and 
went  to  a  windowe,  and  looked  downe  into  the  courte  of  the 
castell,  and  cast  about  his  eyen.  And  the  firste  thing  he  sawe  was 
a  sowe,  the  great  test  that  ever  he  sawe;  and  she  seemed  to  be 
so  leane  and  yvell-favonred,  that  there  was  nothyng  on  her  but 
the  skynne  and  the  bones,  with  long  eares,  and  a  long  leane  snout. 
The  Lord  of  Corasse  had  mdrveyle  of  that  leane  sowe,  and  was 
wery  of  the  sighte  of  her,  and  commanded  his  men  to  fetch  his 
houndes,  and  sayd,  *  Let  ttie  doggcs  hunt  her  to  deth,  and  devour 
her.*  His  servants  opened  the  kenells.  and  lette  oute  his  houndes, 
and  dyd  sette  them  on  this  sowe.  And,  at  the  last,  the  sowe  made 
a  great  crye.  and  looked  up  to  the  Lord  of  Corasse  as  he  looked 
out  at  a  windowe.  and  so  sodaynely  vanyslied  awaye,  no  roan 


wyste  howe.  Than  the  Lord  of  Corasae  entred  hito  his  ciiambre, 
right  pensyve,  and  than  he  remembered  hym  of  Ortlione,  bis 
metsangere,  and  sayd,  *  1  repent  me  that  1  set  my  houndes  oa 
him.  It  is  an  adventure  an  I  here  any  more  of  hym ;  for  he  aayd 
to  me  oftentymes.  that  if  1  dUpieased  hym,  I  shulde  lose  hym.* 
Tbe  lord  said  trouthe,  for  never  after  he  cam  into  tlie  casteU  of 
Corasse,  and  also  tbe  knyght  dyed  the  same  yere  next  tbilowiiige. 
« *  So,  sir,*  said  the  squyer,  *  thus  have  1  shewed  you  tbe  lyte 
of  Orthone,  and  howe,  for  a  season,  he  served  the  Lord  of  Corasse 
with  uewe  tidynges.'— •  It  is  true,  sir.'  sayd  I,  *  but  nowe,  as  to 
your  firste  purpose  t  Is  the  Earl  of  Folz  served  with  suche  an  mes- 
sangere?,— •  Surely.*  quod  the  squyer,  'It  is  tbe  ymaginatkio  of 
many,  that  he  hath  such  messengers,  for  iher  is  nothynge  done  in 
any  place,  hut  and  he  sette  his  myne  thereto,  he  will  knowe  it, 
and  whan  men  thynke  leest  thereof.  And  so  dyd  he,  when  the 
goode  knyghtes  and  squyers  of  this  country  were  slayne  in  Per- 
tngale  atGuberothe.  Some  saythe,  the  knowledge  of  such  thynges 
hath  done  him  moche  profyte,  for  and  there  be  but  the  value  of  a 
spone  lost  in  his  house,  anone  he  will  know  where  it  is.*  So  thos. 
then,  I  toke  leave  of  the  squyer,  and  went  toother  company;  but 
I  bare  well  away  his  tale.'*— Bourchibi's  T^ranslaWm  of  FmiS' 
sari's  CkronycU,  vol.  ii.  chap.  37. 


Note  B. 
AjhI  melted  blm.etc. 


The  tradition  regarding  the  death  of  Lord  Soulia,  howerer 
aingnlar,  is  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  real  tiislory  of  Scotland. 
The  same  extraordinary  mode  of  cookery  was  actually  practised 
(horresco  referens  !)  upon  the  body  of  a  sheriff  of  tbe  If  earns. 
This  person,  whose  name  was  ftlelvill  of  Olenbervfe,  bore  his 
fMmities  so  harshly,  that  he  became  detested  by  the  barons  of  tlie 
country.  Reiterated  complaints  of  his  conduct  having  been  made 
to  James  I.  (or,  as  others  say,  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,)  the  mo- 
narch answered,  in  a  moment  of  unguarded  impatience,  '*  Sorrow 
gin  the  sheriff  were  sodden,  and  supped  in  broo!"  Tbe  com- 
piafners  retired,  perfectly  satisfied.  Shortly  after,  the  Lairds  of 
Arbolhot.  Mather,  LauresbDU,  and  Pittaraw,  decoyed  Melville  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  of  Garvock,  above  Lawrencektrk,  nnder  pre- 
tence of  a  grand  hunting  party.  Upon  this  place.  ( still  called  th« 
Sheriffs  PoQ  the  barons  had  prepared  a  fire  and  a  boiling  caul- 
dron, inio  which  they  plunged  the  unlucky  sheritt.  After  he  was 
sodden  (as  the  King  termed  it)  for  a  sufficient  time,  tlie  savages, 
that  they  might  literally  observe  tbe  royal  mandate,  concluded 
the  scene  of  abomination  by  actually  partakhig  of  the  hell-broth. 

The  three  lairds  were  outlawed  for  this  offence ;  and  Barclay, 
one  of  their  number,  to  screen  himself  from  justice,  erected  the 
kaim  (i.  e.  the  camp,  or  fortress)  of  Mathers,  which  stands  upon 
a  rocky  and  almost  inaccessible  peninsula,  overhanging  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  The  laird  of  Arbnthnot  is  said  to  have  eluded  the 
royal  vengeance,  by  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  clan 
Macdnff,  concerning  which  the  curious  reader  vrill  find  some 
particulars  subjoined.  A  pardon,  or  perhaps  a  c^eed  of  repl^a- 
tion,  founded  tpon  that  law,  b  said  to  be  siill  exUnt  among  the 
records  of  the  Viscount  of  Arbulhnot 

Fellow  narrates  a  similar  Uistance  of  atrocity,  perpetrated  after 
the  death  of  Muley  Ismael,  Emperor  of  Morocco,  In  4 7S7,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Old  Fez,  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to  tiis  suc- 
cessor, slew  **  Alchyde  Boel  le  Roeea,  their  old  governor,  lx>iling 
bis  flesh,  and  many,  through  spite,  eating  thereof,  and  throwing 
what  they  conid  not  eat  of  it  to  the  dogs,"— See  Pello  w  s  Travels 
in  south  Bmbat-y.  And  we  may  add,  to  such  tales,  the  Oriental 
tyranny  of  Zenghis  Khan,  who  immersed  seventy  Tartar  Kans  in 
as  many  boiling  cauldrons. 

The  punishment  of  boiling  seems  to  have  been  in  nse  among  the 
English  at  a  very  late  period,  as  appears  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  ST0WB*8  Ch-onicte  j— **  The  17th  March  (I5«4).  Margaret 
Davy,  a  maid,  was  boiled  at  Smillifield,  for  poisoning  of  three 
households  that  she  had  dwelled  in."  But  unquestionably  tbe 
usual  practice  of  Smithfield  cookery,  about  that  period,  was  by  a 
different  application  of  fire. 

LAW  OF  CLAN  MACDUFF. 
Thoogh  it  is  rather  foreign  to  the  proper  sultiect  of  this  work. 
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many  readers  may  not  be  diipleased  to  have  aome  accoant  of  the 
carious  priyilege  enjoyed  by  the  descendants  of  ihe  ramoos  Mao- 
dnflr.  Thane  of  Fife,  and  Ihence  called  the  law  of  the  Clan,  or 
family,  bearing  bis  name. 

When  the  rerolntion  was  accomplished,  in  which  Macbeth  was 
dethroned  and  slain,  Malcolm,  sensible  of  the  high  serrices  of  the 
Thane  of  Fife,  Is  said,  by  onr  historians,  to  have  promised  to  grant 
the  first  three  requests  he  should  make.  Macduff  accordingly  de- 
manded, and  obtained,  first,  that  be  and  his  successors,  Lords  of 
Fife,  »hould  place  the  crown  on  the  King's  bead  at  bis  coronation ; 
aeooodly,  that  they  should  lead  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  when- 
ever the  royal  banner  was  displayed ;  and,  lastly,  this  privilege 
of  clan  Macduff,  whereby  any  person,  being  related  to  Macduff 
within  the  nhitb  degree,  and  having  committed  homicide  In  chaude 
meile,  (without  premeditation,)  should,  upon  flying  to  MacdufTs 
Cross,  and  paying  a  certain  fine,  obtain  remission  of  their  guilt. 
Snch,  at  least,  Is  the  acooontgiten  of  the  law  by  all  our  historians. 
Neveriheless,  there  seems  ground  to  suspect  that  the  privilege  did 
not  amount  to  an  actual  and  total  remission  of  the  crime,  but 
ooly  to  a  right  of  being  exempted  fh>m  all  other  courts  of  jurisdic- 
tion, except  that  of  the  Lord  of  Fife.  The  reader  is  presented 
with  an  old  document,  in  which  the  law  of  clan  Macduff  is  pleaded 
on  behalf  of  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Moray  of  Abercalmey ;  and  it 
Is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  claim  any  immunity,  but  solely 
a  right  of  being  repiedged,  because  his  cause  had  already  been 
tried  by  Boberl  Earl  of  Fife,  the  sole  competent  Judge.  But  the 
prifilege  of  being  answerable  only  to  the  chief  of  their  own  clan 
was.  to  the  descendants  of  Macdufl^  almost  equivalent  to  an  abso- 
lute indemnity. 

MacdufTs  Cross  was  situated  near  Llodores,  on  the  march  divi- 
ding Fife  from  Strathem.  The  form  of  this  venerable  monument 
imflortunatdy  offended  the  teal  of  the  reformer,  Knox,  and  it  was 
totally  demolished  by  his  followers.  The  pedestal,  a  solid  block 
of  stooe,  alone  escaped  the  besom  of  destruction.  It  bore  an 
inscription,  which,  according  to  the  apoayphal  account  of  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald,  was  a  mixture  of  Latin,  Saxon,  Danish,  and  old 
French.    Skene  has  preserved  two  lines  t— 

*'  Propter  Makgridim  el  hoc  oblatum, 
Acdpt  Smelerldem  mper  lampede  llmplda  labram.** 

8kmi^  d«  vtrk.  tig,  voet  Clwm  MMeduff. 

The  Chll  Inscriptioo ,  real  or  pretended,  may  be  found  In  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald's  History  of  Fife,  and  In  James  Conningbame's 
Essity  upon  Macduffi  crost^  together  with  what  Is  called  a  trans- 
lation or  rather  paraphrase,  of  the  piebald  Jargon  which  composes 
It.  In  Cough's  edition  of  Camden*s  Britannia,  a  different  and 
more  intelligible  version  is  given,  on  the  authority  of  a  Mr.  Dou- 
glas of  Newburgb.  The  cross  w<is  dedicated  to  a  St.  Macgider. 
Around  the  pedestal  are  tumuli,  said  to  be  the  graves  of  those  who, 
having  claimed  Ihe  privilege  of  the  law,  failed  in  proving  their 
consanguinity  to  the  Thane  of  Fife.  Such  persons  were  instantly 
executed.  The  people  of  Newburgh  believe,  that  the  spectres  of 
these  criminals  still  haunt  the  ruined  cross,  and  claim  that  mercy 
for  their  souls  which  they  tiad  failed  to  obtain  for  thehr  mortal 
existence. 

Tlie  late  Lord  Hailes  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that||be  indulgence 
was  only  to  last  till  the  tenth  generation  from  Macduff. 

Fordun  and  Wintoun  sUte,  that  the  fine,  to  be  paid  by  the  per- 
son taking  sanctuary,  was  twenty-four  merks  for  a  gentleman, 
and  twelve  merks  for  a  yeoman.  Skene  affirms  It  to  be  nine 
cows,  and  a  colpindach  (i.  a.  a  quey,  or  cow,  of  one  or  two  years 
old.}— FOBDUR,  lib.  V.  cap.  9;  Wirtoun's  Cronykel^  b.  vl.  cap.  18 1 
SiERi,  ut  supra.  The  last  cited  author  avers,  that  be  has  seen 
an  old  evident,  bearing,  that  Spens  of  Wormestoun,  being  of  Mac- 
dufTs kin,  ei^oyed  this  privilege  for  the  slaugliter  of  one  K inner- 
month.  The  following  deed,  of  a  Hke  nature,  Is  published  firom  a 
copy,  accurately  transcribed  from  an  original  deed,  in  the  hands 
of  the  late  Mr.  Cuming,  of  the  Herald-Office,  Edinburgh,  by 
Messrs.  Brown  andCibb,  librarians  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 
The  blanks  are  occasioned  by  some  parts  of  the  deed  having  been 
obUterated. 


**  In  nomhie  domlnl,  amen.  Per  presens  publicum  Instrumeo* 
tnm  cunctls  pateat  evidenter  quod  anno  ejuwlem  domini  mo.  coo. 
nonageslmo  primo,  indicUone  quinta  deciroa  Pontificatua  sanctis- 
simi  In  Christo  Patris,  ac  domini  nostri  Clemenlis  dlvhia  provideotla 
PapsB  septimi  anno  quarto  deoimo,  mensis  Decembrls  die  septimo. 
In  mei  nolarii  public!  et  tesUumsubscriptorum  presentla  personall- 
ter  constitutus  nnbilis  et  poteos  vir  Dominus  Alexander  de  Moravia, 
miles,  cum  prolocutoribus  suis.  Domino  Bernardo  de  Howden, 
mllite,  et  Johanne  de  Legie,  vocalus  per  rotulos  Indietamentorum 
super  InterfiBctloneWilllelmi  deSpalden  coram  Justidariis;  via. 
Johanue  de  Drummond  millte,  Mauricio  de  Drummond. 

'*  Filium  Wlllfelmiinjudiciosedi^ntiliusapud  Poults  etpotestal  us 
erat,  quod  ex  quo  semel  pro  interfectione  dicU  homlnis  antea  hiit 
per  indietamentum  Jndicio  vocatns  et  repleglatna  ad 

legem  de  clan  Macduff,  per  Dominum  RoberiumComilem  de  Fyfe 
non  tenebatnr  coram  qoocunqne  alio  de  dicta  inter- 

fectione Judlciari,  quousque  dicta  lex  de  clan  ^lacduff  suo  Inteme- 
rata  privilegio  de  ipso  ut  praedicitur  ad  ipsam  legem 
atto.  Petens  ipsum  legaliler  dellberari.  et  per  Ipaos  vel  eonun  In- 
dlclameutls  sie  indebite  ulterius  non  vexari.  Quiquidem  jndicis 
nolle  dictum  Dominum  Alexandrum  delibe- 
rarie  si  ipsum  bene  velleht  respectuarc  eousqoe  qnod  dominus  de 
Brochepen  Justiciarius  capitalis  dieta  actione 

ordinaverunt  qnod  slbi  et  suo  coodlk)  expedlen- 

thu  videretur,  quiquidem  Dominus  Alexander  et  sui  prolocutorea 
eomm  pelitione  et  prestaliooe  et  predictorum  Judicum  respon- 
slone,  petierunt  a  me  notario  publico  infra  scripio  prsBsentlum 
acta  hierunt  base  apud  Foolis.  in  Itlnere  Justi- 
dario  ibidem  tento  anno  meose  die  et  pootificatu  prescripthi  per 
nobilibus  et  dlscretis  virls  Dominus  Mauricio  Archidiaoono  Dum- 
blan,  WlUielmo  de  Grame,  Vinfrido  de  Cunyngham  Davkl,  de 
MillUhus,  Moritk)  de  Drummond,  Waltero  de  Drum- 
mond, Walter  de  Moravia,  Scutiferis,  testlbiis  ad  prsmissa  vocatis 
speciallter  et  rogatis. 

**  Et  ego  Johannes  Symonis  Clericns  Dunkeldensis  pnbllcna 
Imperial,  notarius  pisdicti  Domini  Alexandri  comparatlone  ipslus 
petitione  et  protestaiiane  desuper  Justiciariorium  responslone 
omnibusque  aliis  et  singulis  dum  sic  ut  priusquam 
et  agerentur  una  cum  prenomlnatis  testibus  presens  Interfui 
eaque  sic  fieri  vidi  et  In  banc  fonnam  pobii- 

cam.  redegi  mannquo  mea  propria  scrips!  requlsilns  et  roga 

om  omnium  premissorum  signo  meo  consoeto 
aignavi."— W.  s.  _^__^ 

THE  COUT  OF  KEELDAR. 

BY  J.  LETDEN. 

The  tradition  on  which  the  following  ballad  is 
founded  derives  considerable  illustration  ^m  the 
argument  of  the  preceding.  It  is  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  most  redoubted  adversary  of  Lord  Soulis 
was  the  Chief  of  Keeldar,  a  Northumbrian  district, 
adjacent  to  Cumberland,  who  perished  in  a  sudden  en- 
counter on  the  banks  of  the  Hermitage.  Being  ar- 
rayed in  armour  of  proof,  he  sustained  no  hurt  in 
the  combat ;  but  stumbling  in  retreating  across  the 
river,  the  hostile  party  held  him  down  below  water 
with  their  lances  till  he  died;  and  the  eddy,  in  which 
he  perished,  is  still  called  the  Cout  of  Keeldar's  Pool. 
His  grave,  of  gigantic  size,  is  pointed  out  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hermitage,  at  the  western  corner  of  a 
wall,  surrounding  the  burial-ground  of  a  ruined  cha- 
pel. As  an  enemy  of  Lord  Soulis,  bis  memory  is 
revered ;  and  the  popular  epithet  of  Cotii*  (i.  e.  Colt,) 
is  expressive  of  his  strength,  stature,  and  activity.' 


'  [*'Cout  is  explained  by  Mr.  Leyden  to  mean  Colt.  If  the 
country  people  really  designate  him  as  Omt  of  Keeldar,  they  pro- 
bably lDea^  ckUfoi  Keeldar- 


*  Mum  I  do 

A  ilHi>lMrd  UiasiboBld  blslM 
TlieCool  of  t>eaatr'  ....  '— irani«''«  ilHon. 
MS.  Letter  Of  JOBN  Finlav,  to  w.  s.»  27Ui  March,  1803.] 
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Tradition  likewise  relates,  that  the  young  Chief  of 
Mangerton,  to  whose  protection  Lord  Soulis  had,  in 
some  eminent  jeopardy,  been  indebted  for  his  life, 
was  decoyed  by  that  faithless  tyrant  into  his  castle  of 
Hermitage,  and  insidiously  murdered  at  a  feast. 

The  Reeldar  Stone,  by  which  the  Northumbrian 
Chief  passed  in  his  incursion,  is  sttil  pointed  out,  as 
a  boundary  mark,  on  the  confines  of  Jed  forest,  and 
Northumberland.  It  is  a  rough  insulated  mass,  of 
considerable  dimensions,  and  it  is  held  unlucky  to 
ride  thrice  withershins  *  around  it.  Keeldar  Castle  is 
now  a  hunting  seat,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland. 

The  Brown  Man  of  the  Muirs  is  a  Fairy  of  the 
most  malignant  order,  the  genuine  duergar.  Wal- 
singham  mentions  a  story  of  an  unfortunate  youth, 
whose  brains  were  extracted  from  his  skull,  during 
his  sleep,  by  this  malicious  being.  Owing  to  this 
operation,  he  remained  insane  many  years,  till  the 
Virgin  Mary  courteously  restored  his  brains  to  their 
station. 


THE  COUT  OF  KEELDAR. 

The  eiry  blood-hound  howlM  by  night. 

The  streamers*  flaunted  red, 
Till  broken  streaks  of  flaky  light 

O'er  Keeldar's  mountains  spread. 

The  lady  sigh'd  as  Reeldar  rose : 

^*  Come  tell  me,  dear  love  mine, 
Go  you  to  hunt  where  Keeldar  flows, 

Or  on  the  banks  of  Tyne?  "— 

^^  The  heath-bell  blows  where  Keeldar  flows. 

By  Tyne  the  primrose  pale ; 
But  now  we  ride  on  the  Scottish  side, 

To  hunt  in  Liddesdale.'*— 

^*'  Gin  you  will  ride  on  the  Scottish  side. 

Sore  must  thy  Margaret  mourn ;  . 
For  Soulis  abhorr'd  is  LydalPs  lord, 

And  I  fear  you'll  ne'er  return. 

^'  The  axe  he  bears,  it  hacks  and  tears; 

*Tis  form'd  of  an  earth-fast  flint; ' 
No  armour  of  knight,  tho'  ever  so  wight, 

Can  bear  its  deadly  dint. 

^<  No  danger  he  fears,  for  a  cfaarm'd  sword  he  wears. 

Of  adderstone  the  hilt;^ 
No  Tynedale  knight  had  ever  such  might, 

But  his  heart-blood  was  spilt."^ 

*<In  my  plume  is  seen  the  holly  green. 


With  the  leaves  of  the  rowan  tree;  * 
And  my  casque  of  sand,  by  a  mermaid's  hand. 
Was  formed  beneath  the  sea. 

^^  Then,  Margaret  dear,  have  thou  no  fear ! 

That  bodes  no  ill  to  me. 
Though  never  a  knight,  by  mortal  might, 

Could  match  his  gramarye." 

Then  forward  bound  both  horse  and  hound. 

And  rattle  o'er  the  vale; 
As  the  wintry  breeze  through  leafless  trees 

Drives  on  the  pattering  hail. 

Behind  their  course  the  English  fells 

In  deepening  blue  retire; 
Till  soon  before  them  boldly  swells 

The  muir  of  dun  Redswire. 

And  when  they  reach'd  the  Redswire  high. 

Soft  beamed  the  rising  sun; 
But  formless  shadows  seem'd  to  fly 

Along  the  muir-land  dun. 

And  when  he  reach'd  the  Redswire  high. 

His  bugle  Keeldar  blew; 
And  round  did  float,  with  clamorous  note 

And  scream,  the  hoarse  curlew. 

The  next  blast  that  young  Keeldar  blew, 

The  wind  grew  deadly  still; 
But  the  sleek  fern,  with  fingery  leaves. 

Waved  wildly  o'er  the  hill. 

The  third  blast  that  young  Keeldar  blew. 

Still  stood  the  limber  fern ; 
And  a  Wee  Man,  of  swarthy  hue. 

Upstarted  by  a  cairn. 

His  russet  weeds  were  brown  as  heath, 

That  clothes  the  upland  fell ; 
And  the  hair  of  his  head  was  frizzly  red, 

As  the  purple  heather-bell. 

An  urchin,*  clad  in  pickles  red, 

Clung  cowering  to  his  arm; 
The  hounds  they  howl'd,  and  backward  fled. 

As  struck  by  Fairy  cliarm. 

^' Why  rises  high  the  stag-hound's  cry, 
Where  stag-hound  ne'er  should  be? 

Why  wakes  that  horn  the  silent  morn. 
Without  the  leave  of  me?  "— 

^'  Brown  Dwarf,  that  o'er  the  ronirland  strays. 

Thy  name  to  Keeldar  tell !  "— 
^^  The  Brown  Man  of  the  Muirs,  who  stays 

Beneath  the  heather-bell. 


*  fyiddersMnt^Germuk  widdersins,  A  dlrectioD  cootrary 
to  the  coarse  of  the  son;  from  left,  namely,  to  right 

•  Jfretffihfrf— Northern  Lights. 

s  An  earUi-btst  stone,  or  an  insulated  stone,  enclosed  !n  a  bed  of 
earth,  is  supposed  to  possess  pecallar  properties.  It  is  frequently 
applied  to  strains  and  bruises,  and  used  to  dissipate  swellings ;  but 
its  blow  is  reckoned  uncommonly  setere. 

4  The  adderstone,  among  the  Scoltish  peasantry,  is  held  In  almost 
as  high  veneration,  as,  among  the  Ganls,  ttie  ofmm  angutnum, 
described  by  PUnj. ^ifatmal  ffitUfry,  I.  xxix.  c.  S.   The  name 


is  applied  to  celts,  and  other  round  perforated  stones.  The  vulgar 
suppose  them  to  be  perforated  by  the  stings  of  adders. 

s  The  rowan-tree,  or  mountaio-ash,  is  still  used  by  the  pea- 
santry, to  avert  the  effects  of  charms  and  witchcraft  An  inlMoc 
degree  of  the  same  influence  is  supposed  to  reside  in  many  CYCr- 
greens ;  as  I  be  holly  and  the  bay.  WiUi  Uie  leaves  of  the  bay,  the 
English  and  Welsh  peasants  were  lalely  accustomed  to  adorn  their 
doors  at  Midsummer  .—Vide  BiiRO's  Fuigar  JnliquUies. 

«  C/rcAJn— Hedgehog. 
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*'  *Tis  sweet,  beneath  the  heather-bell, 

To  live  in  autumn  brown ; 
And  sweet  to  hear  the  lav'rocks  swell 

Far  far  from  tower  and  town. 

^^But  woe  betide  the  shrilling  horn. 

The  chase's  surly  cheer! 
And  ever  that  hunter  is  forlorn. 

Whom  flrst  at  morn  I  hear." — 

Says,  **  Weal  nor  woe,  nor  friend  nor  foe. 

In  thee  we  hope  nor  dread." 
But,  ere  the  bugles  green  could  blow. 

The  Wee  Brown  Man  lad  fled. 

And  onward,  onward,  hound  and  horse, 
Toung  Keeldar*s  band  have  gone; 

And  soon  they  wheel,  in  rapid  course. 
Around  the  Keeldar  Stone. 

Green  vervain  round  its  base  did  creep, 

A  powerful  seed  that  bore; 
And  oft,  of  yore,  its  channels  deep 

Were  stainM  with  human  gore. 

And  still,  when  blood-drops,  clotted  thin, 

Hang  the  gray  moss  upon. 
The  spirit  murmurs  from  within. 

And  shakes  the  rocking  stone.' 

Around,  around,  young  Keeldar  wound. 

And  caird,  in  scornful  tone, 
With  him  to  pass  the  barrier  ground, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Stone. 

The  ru<}e  crag  rock'd;  ,'I  come  for  death, 
I  come  to  work  thy  woe!  "— 

And  'twas  the  Brown  Man  of  the  Heath, 
That  murmur*d  from  below. 

But  onward,  onward,  Keeldar  past. 

Swift  as  the  winter  wind. 
When,  hovering  on  the  driving  blast. 

The  snow-flakes  fall  behind. 

They  passM  the  muir  of  berries  blae. 

The  stone  cross  on  the  lee ; 
They  reached  the  green,  the  bonny  brae, 

Beneath  the  birchen  tree. 

This  is  the  bonny  brae,  the  green, 
Tet  sacred  to  the  brave. 


Where  still,  of  ancient  size,  is  seen. 
Gigantic  Keeldar*s  grave. 

The  lonely  shepherd  loves  to  mark 

The  daisy  springing  fair. 
Where  weeps  the  birch  of  silver  bark, 

With  long  disheveird  hair. 

The  grave  is  green,  and  round  is  spread 

The  curling  lady-fern ; 
That  fatal  day  the  mould  was  red. 

No  moss  was  on  the  cairn. 

And  next  they  passed  the  chapel  there; 

The  holy  ground  was  by. 
Where  many  a  stone  is  sculptured  fair. 

To  mark  where  warriors  lie. 

And  here,  beside  the  mountain  flood, 

A  massy  castle  frown'd. 
Since  first  the  Pictish  race  in  blood 

The  haunted  pile  did  found.* 

The  restless  stream  its  rocky  base 

Assails  with  ceaseless  din ; 
And  many  a  troubled  spirit  strays 

The  dungeons  dark  within. 

Soon  from  the  lofty  tower  there  hied 

A  knight  across  the  vale; 
*'  I  greet  your  master  well,"  he  cried, 

^'  From  Soulis  of  Liddesdale. 

^'  He  heard  your  bugle's  echoing  call. 

In  his  green  garden  bower ; 
And  bids  you  to  his  festive  hall, 

Within  his  ancient  tower." — 

Toung  Keeldar  call'd  his  hunter  train  ;— 
"For  doubtful  cheer  prepare! 

And,  as  you  open  force  disdain. 
Of  secret  guile  beware. 

"  'Twas  here  for  Mangerton's  brave  lord 

A  bloody  feast  was  set. 
Who,  weetless,  at  the  festal  board, 

The  bull's  broad  frontlet  met. 

**  Then  ever,  at  uncourteous  feast, 

Keep  every  man  his  brand ; 
And,  as  you  *mid  his  friends  are  placed^ 

Range  on  the  better  hand. 


*  The  rocking  stone,  oommonly  reckoned  a  Droidical  mono- 
mcnt,  has  always  been  held  In  saperaUlioos  veneraUoo  by  the 
people.  The  popolar  opioion,  which  supposes  them  to  be  Inha- 
bited bf  a  spMt,  coincides  with  that  of  the  andent  fcelanders.  who 
worshipped  Uie  demons,  which  Uiey  believed  to  Inhabit  great 
stones.  It  Is  related  in  Uie  Kristni  saga,  chap.  2,  that  Uie  first 
loelandlc  bishop,  by  chanting  a  hymn  over  one  of  these  sacred 
itoiies.  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  the  island,  split  it,  expelled 
the  spfait,  and  converted  its  worshippers  to  Christianity.  The 
herb  vervain,  re? ered  by  the  Druids,  was  also  reckoned  a  power- 
ful charm  by  the  common  people ;  and  the  author  recollects  a 
popniar  rhyme,  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  a  young  woman  by 
ibe  devfl,  who  attempted  to  seduce  hec  in  Uie  shape  of  a  hand- 
tome  young  man  a— 


^  61n  yt  irlih  to  be  l«msn  mloa. 
Lay  orr  llie  St  Jobo's  wort,  and  IHe  TSfrtne.** 

By  Ms  repugnance  to  these  sacred  plants,  his  nUstreas  diaooverecL 
the  doten  foot 

•  Castles,  remarkable  for  sUe,  streogtb,  and  anUqnity,  are,  byt 
the  common  people,  commonly  attributed  to  the  Picts,  or  Pechs^ 
who  are  not  supposed  to  have  trusted  ssldy  to  their  skill  in  ma-> 
sonry,  In  constructing  these  edifices,  M  are  believed  to  hsTft 
bathed  the  foundation-stone  with  humai  blood,  in  order  to  propU 
Uate  the  spirit  of  the  soil.  Similar  to  this  is  the  Gaelic  tradition,, 
according  to  which  SI.  Coluroba  is  supposed  to  have  been  forced  ta 
bury  St.  Oranailte.  beneaUi  the  foundiUon  of  bis  monastery,  ia 
order  to  propitiate  the  sptalu  of  the  soH,  who  demoUsbed  by  nighl 
what  waa  bnUt  during  the  day. 
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''  And,  if  the  bull's  ili-omen'd  head ' 

Appear  to  grace  the  feast. 
Tour  whingers,  with  unerring  speed, 

Plunge  in  each  neighbour's  breast." 

In  Hermitage  they  sat  at  dine. 

In  pomp  and  proud  array; 
And  oft  they  till'd  the  blood-red  wine. 

While  merry  minstrels  play. 

And  many  a  hunting  song  they  sung, 

And  song  of  game  and  glee ; 
Then  tuned  to  plaintive  strains  their  tongue, 

"  Of  Scotland's  luve  and  lee."—* 

To  wilder  measures  next  they  turn  : 
'*  The  Black  Black  Bull  of  Noroway  I "— ' 

Sudden  the  tapers  cease  to  burn. 
The  minstrels  cease  to  play. 

Each  hunter  bold,  of  Keeldar's  train, 

Sat  an  enchanted  man; 
For  cold  as  ice,  through  every  vein, 

The  freezing  life-blood  ran. 

Each  rigid  hand  the  whinger  rung. 

Each  gazed  with  glaring  eye ; 
But  Keeldar  from  the  table  sprung, 

Unharm'd  by  gramarye. 

He  burst  the  doors ;  the  roofs  resound ; 

With  yells  the  castle  rung ; 
Before  him,  with  a  sudden  bound, 

His  favourite  blood-hound  sprung. 

Ere  he  could  pass,  the  door  was  barr'd ; 

And,  grating  harsh  from  under, 
With  creaking,  jarring  noise,  was  heard 

A  sound  like  distant  thunder. 

The  iron  clash,  the  grinding  sound. 
Announce  the  dire  sword-mill;* 

The  piteous  bowlings  of  the  hound 
The  dreadful  dungeon  fill. 

With  breath  drawn  in,  the  murderous  crew 

Stood  listening  to  the  yell ; 
And  greater  still  their  wonder  grew, 

As  on  their  ear  it  fell. 

They  listened  for  a  human  shriek 

Amid  the  jarring  sound ; 
They  only  heard,  in  echoes  weak, 

The  murmurs  of  the  hound. 


The  death-bell  rung,  and  wide  were  flung 

The  castle  gates  amain ; 
While  hurry  out  the  arm<Ml  rout. 

And  marshal  on  the  plain. 

Ah !  ne'er  before  in  Border  feud 

Was  seen  so  dire  a  fray  1 
Through  glittering  lances  Keeldar  hew'd 

A  red  corse-paven  way. 

EUs  helmet,  formed  of  mermaid  sand, 

No  lethal  brand  could  dint ; 
No  other  arms  could  e'er  withstand 

The  axe  of  earth-faslfllint. 

In  Reeldar's  plume  the  holly  green. 

And  rowan  leaves,  nod  on. 
And  vain  Lord  Soulis's  sword  was  seen. 

Though  the  hilt  was  adderstone. 

Then  up  the  Wee  Brown  Man  he  rose. 

By  Soulis  of  Liddesdale ; 
^*  In  vain,"  be  said,  "  a  thousand  blows 

Assail  the  charmed  mail. 

^^  In  vain  by  land  your  arrows  glide. 

In  vain  your  falchions  gleam — 
No  spell  tdLtk  stay  the  living  tide,^ 

Or  charm  the  rushing  stream." 

And  now  young  Keeldar  reach'd  the  stream. 

Above  the  foamy  linn ; 
The  Border  lances  round  him  gleam. 

And  force  tlie  warrior  in. 

The  holly  floated  to  the  side, 
And  the  leaf  of  the  rowan  pale ; 

Alas !  no  spell  could  charm  the  tide. 
Nor  the  lance  of  Liddesdale. 

Swift  was  the  Gout  o'  Keeldar's  course 

Along  the  lily  lee ; 
But  home  came  never  hound  nor  horse. 

And  never  home  came  he. 

Where  weeps  the  birch  with  branches  green. 

Without  the  holy  ground, 
Between  two  old  gray  stones  f s  seen 

The  warrior's  ridgy  mound. 

And  the  hunters  bold,  of  Keeldar's  train. 

Within  yon  castle's  wall. 
In  a  deadly  sleep  must  aye  remain, 

Till  the  ruin'd  towers  down  fall. 


<  To  preaent  a  fouU*t  Yead  before  a  penon  at  a  feaat,  waa,  fn  the 
ancieat  turbulent  times  of  Scotland,  a  common  signal  (Sor  his  assas- 
sination. Thus*  Lindsay  of  PitscotUe  relates  in  his  History,  p.  I7> 
that  '^efUr  the  dinner  vob  endit,  once  alle  the  delicate  oonrses 
talLen  away,  the  Chancellor  (Sir  William  Crichton)  presenUt  the 
bnllis  head  befoir  Uie  Earie  of  Douglas,  in  sign  and  tokea  of  con* 
demnation  to  the  deaUi.** 

•  The  most  ancient  Scottish  song  known  is  that  which  is  here 
alinded  to— 

*'  Quben  AlywDder  oor  Kiog  wes  dede, 
Tbat  Scolioid  led  lo  lave  aad  le,"  etc. 

3  The  song  alluded  to  is  a  wUd  fanciful  popular  tale  of  enchan^ 


ment,  termed  *'  The  Black  Bull  of  Noroway."  The  noitar  ■ 
inclined  to  believe  it  the  same  story  with  the  romance  of  fti 
"  Three  FuUU  Dog  ofNoroway,"  the  title  of  which  is  meBtionBl 
In  the  complaynt  of  Scotland. 

4  The  author  is  unable  to  produce  any  anthorily  tihnt  Ihi 
execrable  machine,  the  sword-mill,  so  well  known  on  the  < 
nent,  was  ever  employed  in  Scotland ;  but  he  beUeTet  the  \ 
of  something  very  similar  haye  been  discoTered  hi  Uie  miiM  of  oli 
castles. 

s  That  no  species  of  magic  had  any  effect  orer  a 
stream,  was  a  common  opinion  among  the  Tulgar,  and  is  i 
to  in  Burn's  admirable  tale  of  Tarn  o'  skamUr, 
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Each  in  his  hunter's  garb  arrayM, 

Each  holds  his  bugle  horn ; 
Their  keen  hounds  at  their  feet  are  laid, 

That  ne*er  shall  wake  the  morn. 


THE  MERHAID. 


BT  J.  LETDEN. 


The  following  poem  is  founded  upon  a  Gaelic  tra- 
ditional ballad,  called  Macphail  of  Colansay,  and  the 
Mermaid  of  Corrivrekin.  The  dangerous  gulf  of  Cor- 
rif rekin  lies  between  the  islands  of  Jura  and  Scarba, 
and  the  superstition  of  the  islanders  has  tenanted  its 
shelves  and  eddies  with  all  the  fabulous  monsters 
and  demons  of  the  ocean.  Among  these,  according 
to  a  universal  tradition,  the  Mermaid  is  the  most  re- 
markable. In  her  dwelling,  and  in  her  appearance, 
the  mermaid  of  the  northern  nations  resembles  the 
siren  of  the  ancients.  The  appendages  of  a  comb  and 
mirror  are  probably  of  Celtic  invention. 

The  Gaelic  story  bears,  that  Macphail  of  Colonsay 
was  carried  off  by  a  mermaid,  while  passing  the  gulf 
above  mentioned :  that  they  resided  together,  in  a 
grotto  beneath  the  sea,  for  several  years,  during 
which  time  she  bore  him  five  children  :  but  finally, 
he  tired  of  her  society,  and,  having  prevailed  upon 
her  to  carry  him  near  the  shore  of  Colonsay,  he  es- 
caped to  land. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man  have  a  nun^r 
of  such  stories,  which  may  be  found  in  Waldron. 
One  bears,  that  a  very  beautiful  mermaid  fell  in  love 
with  a  young  shepherd,  who  k^t  his  flocks  beside  a 
creek  much  frequented  by  these  marine  people.  She 
frequently  caressed  him,  and  brought  him  presents 
of  coral,  fine  pearls,  and  every  valuable  production 
of  the  ocean.  Once  upon  a  time,  as  she  threw  her 
arms  eagerly  round  him,  he  suspected  her  of  a  design 
to  draw  him  into  the  sea,  and,  struggling  hard,  dis- 
engaged himself  from  her  embrace,  and  ran  away. 
But  the  mermaid  resented  either  the  suspicion,  or 
the  disappointment,  so  highly,  that  she  threw  a  stone 
after  him,  and  flung  herself  into  the  sea,  whence  she 
never  returned.  The  youth,  though  but  slightly  struck 
with  the  pebble,  felt,  from  that  moment,  the  most 
excruciating  agony,  and  died  at  the  end  of  seven  days* 
— Waldbon's  Works,  p.  176. 

Another  tradition  of  the  same  island  afRrms,  that 
one  of  these  amphibious  damsels  was  caught  in  a  net, 
and  brought  to  land  by  some  fishers,  who  had  spread 
a  snare  for  the  denizens  of  the  ocean.  She  was 
shaped  like  the  most  beautiful  female  down  to  the 
waist,  but  below  trailed  a  voluminous  fish's  tail,  with 
spreading  fins.  As  she  would  neither  eat  nor  speak 
(though  they  knew  she  had  the  power  of  language,) 
they  became  apprehensive  that  the  island  would  be 
visited  with  some  strange  calamity,  if  she  should  die 
for  want  of  food  ;  and,  therefore,  on  tlie  third  night, 
they  left  the  door  open,  that  she  might  escape.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  did  not  fail  to  embrace  the  opportu- 


nity;  but  gliding  with  incredible  swiftness  to  the  sea- 
side, she  plunged  herself  into  the  waters,  and  was 
welcomed  by  a  number  of  her  own  species,  who  were 
heard  to  enquire  what  she  had  seen  among  the  na- 
tives of  the  earth  ?  **  Nothing,''  she  answered,  "won- 
derful, except  that  they  were  silly  enough  to  throw 
away  the  water  in  which  they  had  boiled  their  eggs." 
Collins,  in  his  notes  upon  the  line, 

*'  Mona,  long  hid  rh>iii  those  who  sail  the  main," 

explains  it,  by  a  similar  Celtic  tradition.  It  seems  a 
mermaid  had  become  so  much  charmed  with  a  young 
man,  who  walked  upon  the  beach,  that  she  made  love 
to  him ;  and,  being  rejected  with  scorn,  she  exerted, 
by  enchantment,  a  mist,  which  long  concealed  the 
island  from  all  navigators. 

I  must  mention  anotlier  Mankish  tradition,  be- 
cause, being  derived  from  the  common  source  of 
Celtic  mythology,  they  appear  the  most  natural  ilhis- 
trations  of  a  Hebridean  tale.  About  fifty  years  be- 
fore Waldron  went  to  reside  in  Man  (for  there  were 
living  witnesses  of  the  legend,  when  he  was  upon  the 
island,)  a  project  was  undertaken  to  fish  treasurea 
up  from  the  deep,  by  means  of  a  diving-bell.  A  ven- 
turous fellow,  accordingly,  descended,  and  kept  pul- 
ling for  more  rope,  till  all  they  had  on  board  was 
expended.  This  must  have  been  no  small  quantity, 
for  a  skilful  mathematician  who  was  on  board,  judg- 
ing from  the  proportion  of  line  let  down,  declared, 
that  the  adventurer  must  have  descended  at  least 
double  the  number  of  leagues  which  the  moon  is 
computed  to  be  distant  from  the  earth.  At  such  a 
depth,  wonders  might  be  expected,  and  wonderful 
was  the  account  given  by  the  adventurer,  when  drawn 
up  to  the  air. 

"  After,*'  said  he,  "  I  had  passed  the  region  of 
fishes,  I  descended  into  a  pure  element,  clear  as  the 
air  in  the  serenest  and  most  unclouded  day,  through 
which,  as  I  passed,  I  saw  the  bottom  of  the  watery 
world,  paved  with  coral,  and  a  shining  kind  of  pebbles, 
which  glittered  like  the  sunbeams,  reflected  on  a  glass. 
I  longed  to  tread  the  delightful  paths,  and  never  felt 
more  exquisite  delight  than  when  the  machine,  I  was 
enclosed  in,  grazed  upon  it. 

"  On  looking  through  the  little  windows  of  my 
prison,  I  saw  large  streets  and  squares  on  every  side, 
ornamented  with  huge  pyramids  of  crystal,  not  infe- 
rior in  brightness  to  the  finest  diamonds ;  and  the 
most  beautiful  buildings,  not  of  stone,  nor  brick,  but 
of  mother-of-pearl,  and  embossed  in  various  figures, 
with  shells  of  all  colours.  The  passage,  which  led  to 
one  of  those  magnificent  apartments,  being  open,  I  en- 
deavoured, with  my  whole  strength,  to  move  my 
enclosure  towards  it;  which  I  did,  though  with  great 
difGculty,  and  very  slowly.  At  last,  however,  I  got 
entrance  into  a  very  spacious  room,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  a  large  amber  table,  with  several  chairs 
round,  of  the  same.  The  floor  of  it  was  composed 
of  rough  diamonds,  topazes,  emeralds,  rubies,  and 
pearls.  Here  I  doubted  not  but  to  make  my  voyage 
as  profitable  as  it  was  pleasant;  for,  could  I  have 
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brought  with  me  but  a  few  of  these,  they  would  have 
been  of  more  value  than  all  we  could  hope  for  in  a 
thousand  wrecks ;  but  they  were  so  closely  wedged 
in,  and  so  strongly  cemented  by  time,  that  they  were 
not  to  be  unfastened.  I  saw  several  chains,  carca- 
nets,  and  rings,  of  all  manner  of  precious  stones, 
finely  cut,  and  set  after  our  manner,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, had  been  the  prize  of  the  winds  and  waves : 
these  were  hanging  loosely  on  the  jasper  walls,  by 
strings  made  of  rushes,  which  I  might  easily  have  taken 
down ;  but,  as  I  had  edged  myself  within  half  a  foot 
reach  of  them,I  was  unfortunately  drawn  back  through 
your  want  of  line.  In  my  return  I  saw  several  comely 
mermen,  and  beautiful  mermaids,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  blissful  realm  swiftly  descending  towards  it;  but 
they  seemed  frighted  at  my  appearance,  and  glided  at  a 
distance  from  me,  taking  me,  no  doubt,  for  some  mon- 
strous and  new-created  species." — WALDB0N,«6iViein. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  enlarge  this  introduction, 
by  quoting  a  variety  of  authors,  concerning  the  sup- 
posed existence  of  these  marine  people.  The  reader 
may  consult  the  Telliamed  of  M.  Maillet,  who,  in 
support  of  the  Neptunist  system  of  geology,  has  col- 
lected a  variety  of  legends,  respecting  mermen  and 
mermaids,  p.  230.  el  sequen.  Much  information  may 
also  be  derived  from  Pontopiddan's  Natural  History 
of  Norway,  who  fails  not  to  people  her  seas  with  this 
amphibious  race.'  An  older  authority  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Kongs  shugg-sio,  or  Royal  Mirror,  written,  as 
it  is  believed,  about  1170.  The  mermen,  there  men- 
tioned, are  termed  hafslrambur  (sea-giants),  and  are 
said  to  have  the  upper  parts  resembling  the  human 
race ;  but  the  author,  with  becoming  diffidence,  de- 
clines to  state,  positively,  whether  they  are  equipped 
with  a  dolphin*s  tail.  The  female  monster  is  called 
Mar-Gyga  (sea-giantess),  and  is  averred  certainly  to 
drag  a  fish's  train.  She  appears  generally  in  the  act 
of  devouring  fish,  which  she  has  caught.  According 
to  the  apparent  voracity  of  her  appetite,  the  sailors 
pretend  to  guess  what  chance  they  have  of  saving 
their  lives  in  the  tempests,  whicli  always  followed  her 
appearance. — Speculum  Regale,  1768,  p.  166. 

Mermaids  were  sometimes  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  supernatural  power.  Resenius,  in  his  Life 
of  Frederick  II.,  gives  us  an  account  of  a  siren,  who 
not  only  prophesied  future  events,  but,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  element  in  which  she  dwelt, 
preached  vehemently  against  the  sin  of  drunkenness. 

The  mermaid  of  Corrivrekin  possessed  the  power 
of  occasionally  resigning  her  scaly  train ;  and  the 
Celtic  tradition  bears,  that  when,  from  choice  or  ne- 
cessity, she  was  invested  with  that  appendage,  her 
manners  were  more  stern  and  savage  than  when  her 
form  was  entirely  human.  Of  course,  she  warned 
her  lover  not  to  come  into  her  presence  when  she 


was  thus  transformed.  This  belief  is  alluded  to  in 
the  following  ballad. 

The  beauty  of  the  sirens  is  celebrated  in  the  old 
romances  of  chivalry.  Dooling,  upon  beholding,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  beautiful  female,  exclaiais, 
*^Par  sainte  Marie,  si  belle  creature  nevis  je  oncque 
**en  ma  vie!  Je  crois  que  c*est  un  ange  du  ciel  on 
*^  une  seraine  de  mer ;  je  crois  que  homme  n'engendra 
*^  oncque  si  belle  creature.'*—La  Fieur  de  Battailles. 

I  cannot  help  adding,  that  some  late  evidence  has 
been  produced,  serving  to  show,  either  that  imagi- 
nation played  strange  tricks  with  the  witnesses,  or 
that  the  existence  of  mermaids  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  question.  I  refer  to  the  letters  written  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  by  the  spectators  of  such  a  pheDomenon, 
in  the  bay  of  Sandside,  in  Caithness. 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

LADY  CHARLOTTE  CAMPBELL,' 

THE  MERMAID. 

To  brighter  charms  depart,  my  simple  lay, 
Than  graced  of  old  the  maid  of  Colonsay, 
When  her  fond  lover  lessening  from  her  view, 
With  eyes  reverted  o'er  the  surge  withdrew; 
But  happier  still,  should  lovely  Campbell  sing 
Thy  plaintive  numbers  to  the  trembling  string. 
The  mermaid's  melting  strains  would  yield  to  thee. 
Though  pour'd  diffusive  o'er  the  silver  sea. 

Go  boldly  forth— but  ah !  the  listening  throng. 
Rapt  by  the  siren,  would  forget  the  song! 
Lo !  while  they  pause,  nor  dare  to  gaze  around. 
Afraid  to  break  the  soft  enchanting  sound. 
While  swells  to  sympathy  each  fluttering  heart, 
'Tis  not  the  poet's,  but  the  siren's  art. 

Go  forth,  devoid  of  fear,  my  simple  lay  f 
First  heard,  returning  from  iona's  bay. 
When  round  our  bark  the  shades  of  evening  drew, 
And  broken  slumbers  prest  our  weary  crew. 
While  round  the  prow  the  sea-fire,  flashing  bright. 
Shed  a  strange  lustre  o'er  the  waste  of  night ; 
While  harsh  and  dismal  screara'd  the  diving  gull. 
Round  the  dark  rocks  that  wall  the  coast  of  Mull ; 
As  through  black  reefs  we  held  our  venturous  way, 
I  caught  the  wild  traditionary  lay; — 
A  wreath,  no  more  in  black  Iona*s  isle 
To  bloom — but  graced  by  high-born  Beauty's  smile. 

J.  L. 


I  I  believe  something  lo  (he  same  purpose  may  be  found  in  Uie 
school  ediUons  of  Guthrie's  Geographical  Gramma»':  a  worli 
which,  Uiongh  Id  general  as  sober  and  dull  as  could  be  desired  by 
the  gravest  preceptor,  becomes  of  a  sudden  uncommonly  lively, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  seas  of  Norway ;  the  author  having  thought 


meet  to  adopt  the  Right  Reverend  Erlck  Ponloplddan*8  account  of 
mermen,  sea'snakcs,  and  krakens. 

•  [  Daughter  of  John,  fifUi  Duke  of  Argyle— now  Lady  Charlotte 
Bury.-I853.] 
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THE  MERMAID. 

Od  Jura's  heath  how  sweetly  swell 
The  murmurs  of  the  mouDtain  bee ! 

How  softly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura's  shore,  its  parent  sea! 

But  softer,  floating  o'er  the  deep, 
The  mermaid's  sweet  sea- soothing  lay, 

That  charm'd  the  dancing  waves  to  sleep, 
Before  the  bark  of  Colonsay. 

Aloft  the  purple  pennons  wave. 
As  parting  gay  from  Crinan's  shore. 

From  Morven's  wars  the  seamen  brave 
Their  gallant  chieftain  homeward  bore. 

In  youth's  gay  bloom,  the  brave  Macphail 
Still  blamed  the  lingering  bark's  delay ; 

For  her  he  chid  the  flagging  sail. 
The  lovely  maid  of  Colonsay. 

"And  raise,"  he  cried,  "the  song  of  love, 
The  maiden  sang  with  tearful  smile, 

When  first,  o'er  Jura's  hills  to  rove, 
We  left  afar  the  lonely  isle  !— 

"  ^  When  on  this  ring  of  ruby  red 
Shall  die,'  she  said,  *the  crimson  hue, 

Know  that  thy  favourite  fair  is  dead, 
Or  proves  to  thee  and  love  untrue.' " 

^ow,  lightly  poised,  the  rising  oar 
Disperses  wide  the  foamy  spray, 

Aod,  echoing  far  o'er  Crinan's  shore, 
Resounds  the  song  of  Colonsay. 

"Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze, 
Softly  rustle  through  the  sail ! 

Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowy  seas, 
Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale ! ' 

"Where  the  wave  is  tinged  with  red, 
And  the  russet  sea- leaves  grow, 

Mariners,  with  prudent  dread, 
Shun  the  shdving  reefs  below. 

'^Asyou  pass  through  Jura's  sound. 
Bend  your  course  by  Scarba's  shore, 

Shun,  0  shun,  the  gulf  profound, 
Where  Corrivrekin's  surges  roar  I 


'^  If,  from  that  unbottomed  deep, 
With  wrinkled  form  and  wreathed  train, 

O'er  the  verge  of  Scarba's  steep, 
The  sea-snake  heave  his  snowy  mane," 

^^Unwarp,  unwind  his  oozy  coils. 

Sea-green  sisters  of  the  main. 
And,  in  the  gulf,  where  ocean  boils. 

The  unwieldy  wallowing  monster  chain. 

"Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze, 

Softly  rustle  through  the  sail ! 
Soothe  to  rest  the  furrow'd  seas, 

Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale! " 

Thus,  all  to  soothe  the  Chieftain's  woe. 
Far  from  the  maid  he  loved  so  dear, 

The  song  arose,  so  soft  and  slow. 
He  seem'd  her  parting  sigh  to  hear. 

The  lonely  deck  he  paces  o'er, 

Impatient  for  the  rising  day. 
And  still,  from  Crinan's  moonlight  shore, 

He  turns  his  eyes  to  Colonsay. 

The  moonbeams  crisp  the  curling  surge, 
That  streaks  with  foam  the  ocean  green : 

While  forward  still  the  rowers  urge 
Their  course,  a  female  form  was  seen. 

That  sea-maid's  form,  of  pearly  light, 
Was  whiter  than  the  downy  spray. 

And  round  her  bosom,  heaving  bright. 
Her  glossy,  yellow  ringlets  play. 

Borne  on  a  foamy-crested  wave. 
She  reach'd  amain  the  bounding  prow. 

Then  clasping  fast  the  Chieftain  brave. 
She,  plunging,  sought  the  deep  below. 

Ah!  long  beside  thy  feigned  bier, 
The  monks  the  prayers  of  death  shall  say, 

And  long,  for  thee,  the  fruitless  tear 
Shall  weep  the  Maid  of  Colonsay! 

But  downwards,  like  a  powerless  corse. 
The  eddying  waves  the  Chieftain  bear; 

He  only  heard  the  moaning  hoarse 
Of  waters,  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

The  murmurs  siak,  by  slow  degrees ; 
No  more  the  surges  round  him  rave; 


'  [**Whhoot  die  pre/aoe,  Mr.  Leydea*s  Mermaid,  though  oom- 
9<Miii pretty  suozas,  would  he  luiliitemgiMe. .  The  aiyle  Is  iike- 
•Jc  too  fine  and  recherch^  and  not  wholly  free  from  an  aflecU- 
«Q  orqoaintnefls;  bat  this,  and  the  seven  subsequent  stanzas,  are 
«^fnl  and  sooUiing."— afonCA/]^  Heticir,  October.  ISOI.] 

*  **Thry  «ho«  in  works  of  navigaUon,  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
^^^  UiemseWes  In  fishing  or  merchandise,  do  all  agree  in  this 
l^e  atory,  Uiat  Uiere  is  a  serpent  there,  which  U  or  vast  mag- 
2^>  namely,  twohnodred  feet  long^  and  moreover  twenty  feet 
l*^;  and  is  wont  to  live  in  rod^sand  caves,  toward  the  sea-coast 
^"•^■•'ge;  which  will  go  alone  from  his  holes,  in  a  clear  night 

"wnimcr,  and  devour  calves,  Iambs,  and  liogs ;  or  else  he  goes 
J*>  Ine  tea  lo  feed  on  polypus,  locusts,  and  all  sorls  of  sea-craba. 
•*^lh  commonly  hair  hanging  ftom  his  neck  a  cubit  long,  and 
"^wales^aadisbiack.aBdhehaUillaiiitogsbifiidgeyei.  This 


snake  diaqaiets  the  skippers,  and  he  puts  np  his  bead  on  high,  like 
a  pillar,  and  catcheth  away  men,  and  he  devours  them ;  and  Ibis 
hapnelh  not  but  it  signifies  some  wonderftal  change  of  the  khig- 
dom  near  at  hand ;  namely,  that  the  princes  shall  die,  or  be  ba- 
nished, or  some  tamultnoos  wars  shaU  presenClie  follow."— oiaus 
Magmu,  London,  4558,  rendered  hito  English  by  J.  S.  Much 
more  of  the  sea-snake  may  be  learned  from  the  credible  witnesses 
dted  by  Pontoppidan,  who  saw  it  raise  ilseif  from  the  sea,  twice 
as  high  as  the  mast  of  Uielr  vessel.  The  tradition  probably  origi- 
nates in  the  immense  snake  of  the  Edda«  whose  folds  were  sup- 
posed to  girdle  ttie  earth.— J.  L. 

A  sort  of  sea-snake,  of  size  immense  enough  to  have  given  rise 
to  this  tradition,  was  thrown  ashore  upon  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles, 
in  ISOS.— W.  S. 
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WALTER  SCOTTS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


Luird  by  the  music  of  the  seas, 
He  lies  within  a  ooral  cave. 

In  dreamy  mood  reclines  he  long, 
Nor  dares  his  tranced  eyes  unclose. 

Till,  warbling  wild,  the  sea-maid's  song, 
Far  in  the  crystal  cavern,  rose ; 

Soft  as  that  harp's  unseen  control, 
In  morning  dreams  which  lovers  hear, 

Whose  strains  steal  sweetly  o'er  the  soul. 
But  never  reach  the  waking  ear; 

As  sunbeams  through  the  tepid  air, 
When  clouds  dissolve  the  dews  unseen. 

Smile  on  the  flowers,  that  bloom  more  fair, 
And  fields,  that  glow  with  livelier  green^ 

So  melting  soft  the  music  fell; 

It  seem'd  to  soothe  the  fluttering  spray — 
«'  Say,  heard'st  thou  not  these  wild  notes  swell  ?"- 

"  Ah !  'tis  the  song  of  Colonsay." 

Like  one  that  from  a  fearful  dream 
Awakes,  the  morning  light  to  view. 

And  joys  to  see  the  purple  beam, 
Yet  fears  to  find  the  vision  true,— 

He  heard  that  strain,  so  wildly  sweet. 
Which  bade  his  torpid  languor  fly; 

He  fear'd  some  spell  had  bound  his  feet, 
And  hardly  dared  his  limbs  to  try. 

*^  This  yellow  sand,  this  sparry  cave. 
Shall  bend  thy  soul  to  beauty's  sway ; 

Canst  thou  the  maiden  of  the  wave 
Compare  to  ber  of  Colonsay  ? " 

Roused  by  that  voice,  of  silver  sound. 
From  the  paved  floor  he  lightly  sprung, 

And,  glancing  wild  bis  eyes  around. 
Where  the  fair  nymph  her  tresses  wrung, 

No  form  he  saw  of  mortal  mould; 

It  shone  like  ocean's  snowy  foam ; 
Her  ringlets  waved  in  living  gold. 

Her  mirror  crystal,  pearl  her  comb. 

Her  pearly  comb  ^he  siren  took, 
And  careless  bound  her  tresses  wild; 

Still  o'er  the  mirror  stole  her  look. 
As  on  the  wondering  youth  she  smiled. 

Like  music  from  the  greenwood  tree, 

Again  she  raised  the  melting  lay; 
— '*  Fair  warrior,  ^^ilt  thou  dwell  with  me, 

And  leave  the  Maid  of  Colonsay  ? 

"Fair  is  the  crystal  hall  for  me. 
With  rubies  and  with  emeralds  set» 

And  sweet  the  music  of  the  sea 
Shall  sioj,  when  we  for  love  are  met. 

"  How  sweet  to  dance,  with  gliding  feel. 

Along  the  level  tide  so  green, 
Responsive  to  the  cadence  sweet. 

That  breathes  along  the  moonlight  scene! 


<' And  soft  the  music  of  the  mam 
Rings  from  the  motley  tortoise-shell, 

While  moonbeams,  o'er  the  watery  plain. 
Seem  trembling  in  its  fltful  swell. 

^'How  sweet,  when  billows  heave  their  head, 
And  shake  their  snowy  crests  on  high. 

Serene  in  Ocean's  sapphire-bed. 
Beneath  the  tumbling  surge,  to  lie; 

"  To  trace,  with  tranquil  step,  the  deep, 
Where  pearly  drops  of  frozen  dew 

In  concave  shells,  unconscious,  sleep. 
Or  shine  with  lustre,  silvery  blue! 

'^Then  shall  the  summer  sun,  from  far. 
Pour  through  the  wave  a  softer  ray, 

While  diamonds,  in  a  bower  of  spar. 
At  eve  shall  shed  a  brighter  day. 

*'  Nor  stormy  wind,  nor  wintry  gale. 
That  o*er  the  angry  ocean  sweep. 

Shall  e'er  our  coral  groves  assail. 
Calm  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

"  Through  the  green  meads  beneath  the  sea, 
Enamour'd,  we  shall  fondly  stray — 

Then,  gentle  warrior,  dwell  witli  me. 
And  leave  the  Maid  of  Colonsay! " — 

''Though  bright  thy  locks  of  glistering  gold, 
Fair  maiden  of  the  foamy  main! 

Thy  life-blood  is  the  water  cold, 
While  mine  beats  high  in  every  vein. 

**  If  I,  beneath  thy  sparry  cave, 
Should  in  thy  snowy  arms  recline. 

Inconstant  as  the  restless  wave. 
My  heart  would  grow  as  cold  as  thine." 

As  cygnet  down,  proud  swell'd  her  breast; 

Her  eye  confest  the  pearly  tear; 
His  band  she  to  ber  bosom  press'd— 

**  Is  there  no  heart  for  rapture  here? 

'*  These  limbs,  sprung  from  the  lucid  sea, 
Does  no  warm  blood  their  current  fiH, 

No  heart-pulse  riot,  wild  and  free. 
To  joy,  to  love's  delirious  thrill  ?  "— 

*'  Though  all  the  splendeur  of  the  sea 
Around  thy  faultless  beauty  shine. 

That  heart,  that  riots  wild  and  free, 
Can  hold  no  sympathy  with  mine. 

"  These  sparkHwg  eyes,  soi  wild  and  gay. 
They  swim  not  in  the  light  of  love : 

The  beauteous  Maid  of  Colonsay, 
Her  eyes  are  milder  than  the  dove! 

'<  Even  now,  within  the  lonely  isle. 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  tears  for  me ; 

And  canst  thou  think  that  siren  smile 
Can  lure  my  soul  to  dwell  with  thee? " 

An  oozy  film  ber  limbs  o'erspread; 
Unfolds  in  length  her  scaly  train : 
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She  toss'd,  id  proud  disdain,  ber  bead, 
And  lash'd,  with  webbed  fin,  the  main. 

**  Dwell  here,  alone !  *'  the  mermaid  cried, 
**  And  view  far  off  the  sea-nymphs  play ; 

Thy  prison-wall,  the  azure  tide. 
Shall  bar  thy  steps  from  Coionsay. 

**  Whene'er,  like  Ocean's  scaly  brood, 
1  cleave,  with  rapid  fin,  the  wave, 

Far  from  the  daughter  of  the  flood, 
Conceal  thee  in  this  coral  cave. 

^M  feel  my  former  soul  return; 

It  kindles  at  thy  cold  disdain : 
And  has  a  mortal  dared  to  spurn 

A  daughter  of  the  foamy  main !  *'— 

She  fled,  around  the  crystal  cave 
The  rolling  waves  resume  their  road. 

On  the  broad  portal  idly  rave. 
But  enter  not  the  nymph's  abode. 

And  many  a  weary  night  went  by. 

As  in  the  lonely  cave  he  lay; 
And  many  a  sun  roU'd  through  the  sky, 

Aad  pour'd  its  beams  on  Coionsay ; 

And  oft,  beneath  the  silver  moon. 
He  heard  afar  the  mermaid  sing. 

And  oft,  to  many  a  melting  tune. 
The  shell-formed  lyres  of  ocean  ring : 

And  when  the  moon  went  down  the  sky. 
Still  rose,  in  dreams,  his  native  plain, 

And  oft  he  thought  his  love  was  by. 
And  charm'd  him  with  some  tender  strain; 

And  heart-sick^  oft  he  waked  to  weep. 
When  ceased  that  voice  of  silver  sound, 

And  thought  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 
That  waird  his  crystal  cavern  round. 

But  still  the  ring,  of  ruby  red, 

Retain'd  its  vivid  crimson  hue. 
And  each  despairing  accent  fled. 

To  find  his  gentle  love  so  true. 

When  seven  long  lonely  months  were  gone. 
The  Mermaid  to  his  cavern  came, 

No  more  misshapen  from  the  zone, 
Bot  like  a  maid  of  mortal  frame. 

"0  give  to  me  that  ruby  ring. 

That  on  thy  finger  glances  gay, 
And  thou  shalt  hear  the  mermaid  sing 

The  song,  thou  lovest,  of  Coionsay."— 

"This  ruby  ring,  of  crimson  grain, 

Shall  on  thy  finger  glitter  gay. 
If  thou  wilt  bear  me  through  the  main. 

Again  to  visit  Coionsay."— 

"Except  thou  quit  thy  former  love, 
Content  to  dwell  for  aye  with  me, 

Thy  scorn  my  finny  frame  might  move. 
To  tear  thy  limbs  amid  the  sea."— 


^'  Then  bear  me  swift  along  the  main. 

The  lonely  isle  again  to  see. 
And,  when  I  here  return  again, 

I  plight  my  faith  to  dwell  with  thee."— 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  overspread. 
While  slow  unfolds  her  scaly  train. 

With  gluey  fangs  her  hands  were  clad, 
She  lash'd,  with  webbed  fin,  the  main. 

He  grasps  the  mermaid's  scaly  sides. 
As,  with  broad  fin,  she  oars  her  way; 

Beneath  the  silent  moon  she  glides, 
That  sweetly  sleeps  on  Coionsay. 

Proud  swells  her  heart!  she  deems  at  last. 
To  lure  him  with  her  silver  tongue. 

And,  as  the  shelving  rocks  she  past. 
She  raised  her  voice,  and  sweeily  sung. 

In  softer,  sweeter  strains  she  sung. 
Slow  gliding  o'er  the  moonlight  bay. 

When  light  to  land  the  Chieftain  sprung. 
To  hail  the  Maid  of  Coionsay. 

O  sad  the  mermaid's  gay  notes  fell, 
And  sadly  sink  remote  at  sea ! 

So  sadly  niourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura's  shore,  Its  parent  sea. 

And  ever  as  the  year  returns. 

The  charm4)0und  sailors  know  the  day ; 
For  sadly  still  the  mermaid  mourns 

The  lovely  Chief  of  Coionsay. 


THE  LORD  HERRIES  HIS  COMPLAFNT, 

A  PBA6MBIIT. 
MBTU  BBFOKB   rtBUSBBD. 

BT  CHARtBS  EIBKPATBICE  SHABPB,  B8Q. 
OF  HODDOM. 

Hoddom  Castle  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Annan.  It  is  an  ancient  structure,  said 
to  have  been  built  betwixt  the  years  1487  and  1484, 
by  John,  Lord  Herries  of  Herries,  a  powerful  Border 
baron,  who  possessed  extensive  domains  in  Dumfries- 
shire. This  family  continued  to  flourish  until  the 
death  of  William,  Lord  Herries,  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  when  it  merged  in  heirs-female.  Agnes, 
the  eldest  of  the  daughters  of  Lord  William,  was 
married  to  John,  master  of  Maxwell,  afterwards 
created  Lord  Herries,  and  a  strenuous  partisan  of 
Queen  Mary.  The  castle  and  barony  of  Hoddom 
were  sold  about  1630,  and  were  then,  or  soon  after- 
wards, acquired  by  John  Sharpe,  Esq.  in  whose  fa- 
mily they  have  ever  since  continued.  Before  the 
accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  English  crown,  Hod- 
dom Castle  was  appointed  to  be  kept  ''with  ane  wise 
stout  man,  and  to  have  with  him  four  well-horsed 
men,  and  there  to  have  two  stark  footmen,  servants, 
to  keep  their  horses,  and  the  principal  to  have  ane 
stout  footman."-»^6rii<T  Lim;  Appendix, 
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Oq  the  top  of  a  small,  but  conspicuous  hill,  near 
to  Hoddom  Castle,  there  is  a  square  tower,  built  of 
hewn  stone,  over  the  door  of  which  are  carved  the 
figures  of  a  dove  and  a  serpent,  and  betwixt  them 
the  word  Repentance.  Hence  the  building,  though 
its  proper  name  is  Trailtrow,  is  more  frequently 
called  the  Tower  of  Repentance.  It  was  anciently 
used  as  a  beacon,  and  the  Border  laws  direct  a  watch 
to  be  maintained  there,  with  a  fire-pan  and  bell,  to 
give  the  alarm  when  the  English  crossed,  or  ap- 
proached, the  river  Annan.  This  man  was  to  have 
a  husband-land  for  his  service.— Spottiswoode, 
p.  806. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  cause  of  erecting 
the  Tower  of  Repentance.  The  following  has  been 
adopted  by  my  ingenious  correspondent,  as  most 
susceptible  of  poetical  decoration.  A  certain  Lord 
Herries — about  the  date  of  the  transaction  tradition 
is  silent — was  famous  among  those  who  used  to  rob 
and  steal  {convey,  the  wise  it  call).  This  Lord,  re- 
turning from  England,  with  many  prisoners,  whom 
he  had  unlawfully  enthralled,  was  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  while  passing  the  Solway  Frith,  and,  in  order 
to  relieve  his  boat,  he  cut  all  their  throats,  and  threw 
them  into  the  sea.  Feeling  great  qualms  of  con- 
science, he  built  this  square  tower,  carving  over  the 
door,  which  is  about  half-way  up  the  building,  and 
had  formerly  no  stairs  to  it,  the  figures  above  men- 
tioned, of  a  dove  and  a  serpent,  emblems  of  remorse 
and  grace,  and  the  motto— ^^  Repentance.^ 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  marauding  baron  is 
said,  from  his  rapacity,  to  have  been  sirnamed  John 
the  Reif ;  probably  in  allusion  to  a  popular  romance ; 
and  that  another  account  says,  the  sin,  of  which  he 
repented,  was  the  destruction  of  a  church,  or  chapel, 
called  Trailtrow,  with  the  stones  of  which  he  had 
built  the  Castle  of  Hoddom.— Macfablane's  MSS. 

It  is  said,  that  Sir  Richard  Steele,  while  riding 
near  this  place,  saw  a  shepherd  boy  reading  his  Bible, 
and  asked  him  what  he  learned  from  it  ?  ^*The  way 
to  heaven,"  answered  the  boy.  '<  And  can  you  show 
ft  to  me  P  "  said  Sir  Richard,  in  banter.  ^*  You  must 
go  by  that  tower,"  replied  the  shepherd^  and  he 
pointed  to  the  Tower  of  Repentance, 


THE  LORD  HERRIES  HIS  COMPLAINT. 

Bright  shone  the  moon  on  Hoddom's  wall. 

Bright  on  Repentance  Tower; 
Mirk  was  the  Lord  of  Hoddom's  saul» 

That  chief  sae  sad  and  sour. 

He  sat  him  on  Repentance  hicht^ 

And  glowr'd  upon  the  sea; 
And  sair  and  heavily  lie  sicht, 

But  nae  drap  eased  his  bree. 


^'  The  night  is  fair,  and  calm  the  air, 

No  blasts  disturb  the  tree ; 
Baith  men  and  beast  now  tak  their  rest, 

And  a's  at  peace  but  me. 

^^  Can  wealth  and  power  in  princely  bower. 

Can  beauty*s  rolling  ee, 
Can  friendship  dear,  wi'  kindly  tear. 

Bring  back  my  peace  to  me? 

*'  No !  lang  lang  maun  the  mourner  pine. 

And  meikle  penance  dree, 
Wha  has  a  heavy  heart  like  mine. 

Ere  light  that  heart  can  be. 

**  Under  yon  silver  skimmering  waves. 

That  saftly  rise  and  fa*. 
Lie  mouldering  banes  in  sandy  graves. 

That  fley  my  peace  awa\ 


*'  To  help  my  boat,  I  pierced  the  throat 
Of  him  whom  ane  lo'ed  dear  ; 

Nought  did  I  spare  his  yellow  hair. 
And  een  sae  bricht  and  clear. 

^^  She  sits  her  lane,  and  maketh  mane. 

And  sings  a  waefu*  sang,— 
'  Scotcli  reivers  hae  my  darling  ta'en  ; 

0  Willie  tarries  lang  1  *         \ 

^' I  plunged  an  auld  man  in  the  sea, 
Whase  locks  were  like  the  snaw ; 

His  hairs  sail  serve  for  rapes  to  me, 
In  hell  my  saul  to  draw ! ' 

**Soon  did  thy  smile,  sweet  baby,  stint. 

Torn  frae  the  nurse*s  knee. 
That  smile,  that  might  hae  saften*d  flint. 

And  stiird  the  raging  sea. 

'*Alas!  twelve  precious  lives  were  spilt. 

My  worthless  spark  to  save; 
Bet"  had  I falPn,  withouten  guilt, 

Frae  cradle  to  the  grave. 

'*  Repentance !  signal  of  my  bale. 

Built  of  the  lasting  stane. 
Ye  lang  shall  tell  the  bluidy  tale. 

When  I  am  dead  and  gane» 

^'  How  Hoddom's  Lord,  ye  lang  sail  telT, 

By  conscience  stricken  sair. 
In  life  sustained  the  pains  of  hell. 

And  perish'd  in  despair." — 


'  [  **Thi««UnM  if  wonby  of  Barn*.' -jfonM/y  Betiew,  October,  4SM.] 


aef— Better. 
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THE  MURDER  OF  CAERLAVEROC. 

RITBE  aSFOEB  POBUSUO. 
BT  CHABLB8  KIRKPATRICK  SHARPS,  ESQ. 

The  tragical  event  which  preceded,  or  perhaps  gave 
ise  to,  the  successful  insurrection  of  Robert  Bruce 
igainst  the  tyranny  of  Edward  I.,  is  well  known. 
[n  the  year  1304,  Bruce  abruptly  left  tlie  Court  of 
England,  and  held  an  interview,  In  the  Dominical 
[%nrcb  of  Dumfries,  with  John,  surnamed,  from  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  the  Red  Cuming,  a  powerful  chief- 
;ain,  Vho  had  formerly  held  the  regency  of  Scotland. 
[t  is  said,  by  the  Scottish  historians,  that  he  upbraid- 
id  Cuniing  with  having  betrayed  to  the  English  mo- 
larch  a  scheme  formed  betwixt  them,  for  asserting 
lie  independence  of  Scotland.  The  English  writers 
naintain,  that  Bruce  proposed  such  a  plan  to  Cuming, 
irhich  he  rejected  with  scorn,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  fealty  he  had  sworn  to  Edward.  The  dispute, 
liDweYer  it  began,  soon  waxed  high  betwixt  two  fierce 
ind  independent  barons.  At  length,  standing  before  the 
liigh  altar  of  the  church,  Cuming  gaveBruce  the  lie,  and 
Brace  retaliated  by  a  stroke  of  his  poniard.  Full  of 
confusion  and  remorse,  for  a  homicide  committed  in  a 
sanctuary,  the  future  monarch  of  Scotland  rushed  out 
of  the  church,  with  the  bloody  poniard  in  his  hand. 
Kirkpatrick  and  Lindsay,  two  barons  who  faithfully 
adhered  to  him,  were  waiting  at  the  gate.  To  their 
earnest  and  anxious  enquiries  into  the  cause  of  his 
emotion,  Bruce  answered,  *^I  doubt  I  have  slain  the 
Red  Cuming."—^*  Doubtest  thou?  "  exclaimed  Ktrk- 
patrick ;  *^  I  make  sure ! "  ■  Accordingly,  with  Lind- 
say and  a  few  followers,  he  rushed  into  the  church, 
and  despatched  the  wounded  Cuming. 

A  homicide,  in  such  a  place,  and  in  sudi  an  age, 
rould  hardly  escape  embellishment  from  the  fertile 
i;enius  of  the  churchmen,  whose  interest  was  so 
elosely  connected  with  the  inviolability  of  a  divine 
sanctaary.  Accordingly,  Bowmaker  informs  us, 
that  the  body  of  the  slaughtered  baron  was  watched, 
luring  the  night,  by  the  Dominicans,  with  the  usual 
rites  of  the  church.  But,  at  midnight,  the  whole  as- 
sistants fell  into  a  dead  sleep,  with  the  exception  of 
Mie  aged  father,  who  heard,  with  terror  and  surprise, 
ft  voice,  like  that  of  a  wailing  infant,  exclaim,  '^  How 
kongy  O  Lord,  shall  vengeance  be  deferred  ? "  It  was 
iDSwered  in  an  awful  tone, ''  Endure  with  patience, 
Dotll  the  anniversary  of  this  day  shall  return  for  the 
ifty-second  time.*'  In  the  year  1357,  fifty-two  years 
liter  Cuming's  death,  James  of  Lindsay  was  hospi- 
tably feasted  in  the  castle  of  Caerlaveroc,  in  Dum- 
fries-shire, belonging  to  Roger  Kirkpatrick.  They 
were  the  sons  of  the  murderers  of  the  Regent.  In 
Lhe  dead  of  night,  for  some  unknown  cause,  Lindsay 
irose,  and  poniarded  in  his  bed  his  unsuspecting  host. 
Be  then  mounted  his  horse  to  fly;  but  guilt  and  fear 


had  so  bewildered  his  sentes,  that,  after  riding  all 
night,  he  was  taken,  at  break  of  day,  not  three  miles 
from  the  castle,  and  was  afterwards  executed  by  order 
of  King  David  II. 

The  story  of  the  murder  is  thus  told  by  the  Prior 
of  Lochlevin  :— 

"  That  flk  yhcre  in  onr  kynryk 

Hoge  was  slayne  of  KilpaUlk 

Be  schyr  Jakkb  lhe  LyndesMy 

In-til  Ktrlaveroc;  and  away 

For  UI  have  bene  with  aU  his  mycfat 

This  Lyndyssay  pressyt  aU  a  oycht 

Forth  on  hors  rycht  last  rydand, 

Nevyrtheless  yhil  thai  him  faod 

5ocht  thre  myle  fra  that  ilk  place; 

There  taue  and  broucht  agane  he  was 

Til  Karlayeroc,  be  thai  men 

That  frendts  war  Ui  KirkpatrldL  Oien; 

Thare  was  he  kepyd  rycht  strayUy. 

His  wyf  >  passyd  Ull  (be  King  Dawy, 

And  prayld  him  of  his  realty. 

Of  Lauche  that  scho  mycht  serwyd  be. 

The  King  Dawy  than  also  fast 

Till  Dumfres  with  his  curt  he  past, 

A  t  La wche  wald.    Qnhat  was  thare  mare  ? 

This  Lyndessay  to  delh  be  gert  do  thare." 

WiRTOWNis  O'onykill,  b.  tIU.  cap.  44. 


THE  MURDER  OF  CAERLAVEROC. 

"  Now,  come  to  me,  my  little  page. 

Of  wit  sae  wondrous  sly ! 
Ne'er  under  flower,  o'  youthfu'  age. 

Did  mair  destruction  lie. 

"I'll  dance  and  revel  wi'  the  rest 

Within  this  castle  rare ; 
Yet  he  shall  rue  the  drearie  feast, 

Bot  and  his  lady  fair. 

"  For  ye  maun  drug  Kirkpatrick's  wine 

Wi' juice  o'  poppy  flowers; 
Nae  mair  he'll  see  the  morning  shine 

Frae  proud  Caerlaveroc's  towers. 

"  For  he  has  twined  my  love  and  me, 

The  maid  of  mickle  scorn — 
She'll  welcome,  wi'  a  tearfu'  ee. 

Her  widowhood  the  morn. 

*' And  saddle  weel  my  milk-white  steed. 

Prepare  my  harness  bright! 
Giff  I  can  make  my  rival  bleed, 

I'll  ride  awa  this  night." — 

"Now,  haste  ye,  master^  to  the  ha'  I 
The  guests  are  drinking  there; 

Kirkpatrick's  pride  sail  be  but  sma', 
For  a'  his  lady  fair." — 


*  Heoce  the  crest  of  Kirkpatrick  is  a  hand,  grasping  a  dagger, 
Itstiiling  goats  of  blood,  proper;  motto,  **  I  mack  Heker." 


Thai  is,  Kirkpatrick's  wife. 
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In  came  the  merry  minstrelsy; 

Shrill  harps  wi'  tinkling  string, 
And  bagpipes,  lilting  melody, 

Made  proud  Caerlaveroc  ring. 

There  gallant  knights,  and  ladies  bright, 

Did  move  to  measures  fine. 
Like  frolic  fairies,  jimp  and  light, 

Wha  dance  in  pale  moonshine. 

The  ladies  glided  through  the  ha\ 
Wi'  footing  swift  and  sure — 

Rirkpatrick's  dame  outdid  them  a\ 
When  she  stood  on  the  floor. 

And  some  had  tyres  of  gold  sae  rare, 
And  pendants '  eight  or  nine ; 

And  she,  wi'  but  her  gowden  hair, 
Did  a'  the  rest  outshine. 

And  some  wi*  costly  diamonds  sheen, 
Did  warriors'  hearts  assail — 

But  she  wi'  her  twa  sparkling  een, 
Pierced  through  the  thickest  mail. 

Kirk  Patrick  led  her  by  the  hand, 
With  gay  and  cx)urteous  air; 

No  stately  castle  in  the  land 
Gould  show  sae  bright  a  pair. 

O  he  was  young— and  clear  the  day 

Of  life  to  youth  appears ! 
Alas !  how  soon  his  setting  ray 

Was  dimm'd  wi'  show'ring  tears  1 

Fell  Lindsay  sicken'd  at  the  sight, 

And  sallow  grew  bis  cheek ; 
He  tried  wi'  smiles  to  hide  his  spite, 

But  word  he  cou'dna  speak. 

The  gorgeous  banquet  was  brought  up. 

On  silver  and  on  gold: 
The  page  chose  out  a  crystal  cup, 

The  sleepy  juice  to  hold. 

And  whanRirkpatrick  call'd  for  wine, 
This  page  the  drink  would  bear ; 

Nor  did  the  knight  or  dame  divine 
Sic  black  deceit  was  near. 

Then  every  lady  sang  a  sang : 

Some  gay— some  sad  and  sweet- 
Like  tunefn'  birds  the  woods  amang, 
Till  a'  began  to  greet. 

E'en  cruel  Lindsay  shed  a  tear, 

Forletting  malice  deep — 
As  mermaids,  wi'  their  warbles  clear, 

Can  sing  the  waves  to  sleep. 

And  now  to  bed  they  all  are  dight, 

Now  steek  they  ilka  door ; 
There's  nought  but  stillness  o'  the  night, 

Whare  was  sic  din  before. 


Fell  Lindsay  puts  his  harness  on, 
His  steed  doth  ready  stand ; 
And  up  the  staircase  is  he  gone, 
Wi'  poniard  in  his  hand. 

The  sweat  did  on  his  forehead  break, 
He  shook  wi'  gailty  fear ; 

In  air  he  heard  a  joyfu'  shriek- 
Red  Cumin's  ghaist  was  near. 

Now  to  the  chamber  doth  he  creep— 

A  lamp,  of  glimmering  ray, 
Show'd  young  Kirkpatrick  fast  asleep, 

In  arms  of  lady  gay. 

He  lay  wi'  bare  unguarded  breast, 

By  sleepy  juice  beguiled ; 
And  sometimes  sigh'd,  by  dreams  opprest, 

And  sometimes  sweetly  smiled. 

Unclosed  her  mouth  o'  rosy  hue. 
Whence  issued  fragrant  air. 

That  gently,  in  soft  motion,  blew 
Stray  ringlets  o'er  her  hair. 

*' Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  ye  luvors  dear! 

The  dame  may  wake  to  weep- 
But  that  day's  sun  maun  shine  fu'  clear, 

That  spills  this  warrior's  sle^." 

He  louted  down— her  lips  he  press'd— 

O!  kiss,  foreboding  woe! 
Then  struck  on  young  Kirkpatrick's  breast 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

Sair,  sair,  and  meikle  did  be  bleed : 

His  lady  slept  till  day. 
But  dreamt  the  Firth  *  flow'd  o'er  ber  head, 

In  bride-bed  as  she  lay. 

The  murderer  hasted  down  the  stair, 
And  back'd  his  courser  fleet : 

Then  did  the  thunder  'gin  to  rair. 
Then  shower'd  the  rain  and  sleet. 

Ae  fire-flaught  darted  through  the  rain, 

Whare  a'  was  mirk  before. 
And  glinted  o*er  the  raging  main, 

That  shook  the  sandy  shore. 

But  mirk  and  mirker  grew  the  night. 

And  heavier  beat  the  rain ; 
And  quicker  Lindsay  urged  his  flight, 

Some  ha'  or  beild  to  gain. 

Lang  did  he  ride  o'er  hill  and  dale, 
Nor  mire  nor  flood  he  fear'd  : 

I  trow  his  courage  'gan  to  fail 
When  morning  light  appeared. 

For  having  hied,  the  live-lang  night, 
Through  hail  and  heavy  showers, 

He  fand  himself,  at  peep  o'  light. 
Hard  by  Caerlaveroc's  Towers. 


«  pendarUs^Jt^els  on  f  he  forehead. 


>  C«eriaveroG  stands  near  Solway  Firtk. 
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The  castle  bdl  was  ringing  out. 

The  ha'  was  all  asteer ; 
And  mony  a  scriech  and  waefu*  shout 

Appall'd  the  murderer's  ear. 

Now  they  bae  bound  this  traitor  Strang, 

Wi'  curses  and  wi'  blows, 
And  high  in  air  they  did  him  hang, 

To  feed  the  carrion  crows. 


"To  sweet  Lincluden*s  •  haly  cells 

Fou  dowie  I'll  repair ; 
There  Peace  wi'  gentle  Patience  dwells, 

Nae  deadly  feuds  are  there. 

"In  tears  I'll  wither  ilka  charm, 

Like  draps  o'  balefu'  yew ; 
And  wail  the  beauty  that  cou'd  harm 

A  knight  sac  brave  and  true." 


SIR  AGILTHORM. 

BT  M.   G.   LEWIS,  ESQ. 
now  FIltT  Foiuauo. 

Oh!  gentle  huntsman,  softly  tread. 
And  softly  wind  thy  bugle-horn ; 

Nor  rudely  break  the  silence  shed 
Around  the  grave  of  AgiHhorn! 

Ob !  gentle  huntsman,  if  a  tear 
E'er  dimm'd  for  other's  woe  thine  eyes, 

Thou'It  surely  dew,  with  drops  sincere. 
The  sod  where  Lady  Eva  lies. 

Ton  crumbling  chapel's  sainted  bound 
Their  hands  and  hearts  beheld  them  plight ; 

Long  held  yon  towers,  with  ivy  crown'd, 
The  beauteous  dame  and  gallant  knight. 

Alas !  the  hour  of  bliss  is  past. 
For  hark !  the  din  of  discord  rings; 

War's  clarion  sounds,  Joy  hears  the  blast, 
And  trembling  plies  his  radiant  wings. 

And  must  sad  Eva  lose  her  lord? 

And  must  he  seek  the  martial  plain  ? 
Oh !  see  she  brings  his  casque  and  sword ! 

Oh !  hark,  she  pours  her  plaintive  strain  I 

"  Blessed  h  the  village  damsel's  fate. 
Though  poor  and  low  her  station  be ; 

Safe  from  the  cares  which  haunt  the  great, 
Safe  from  the  cares  which  torture  me! " 


^'  No  doubting  fisar,  no  cruel  pain, 
^0  dread  suspense  her  breast  alarms : 

No  tyrant  honour  rules  her  swain. 
And  tears  him  from  her  folding  arms. 

**•  She,  careless  wandering  'midst  the  rocks. 
In  pleasing  toil  constunes  the  day ; 

And  tends  her  goats,  or  feeds  her  flock, 
Or  joins  her  rustic  lover's  lay. 

"  Though  hard  her  couch,  each  sorrow  flies 
The  pillow  which  supports  her  head; 

She  sleeps,  nor  fears  at  morn  her  eyes 
Shall  wake,  to  mourn  an  husband  dead. 

"Hush,  impious  fears  1  the  good  and  brave 
Heaven's  arm  will  guard  from  danger  free ; 

When  death  with  thousands  gluts  the  grave. 
His  dart,  my  love,  shall  glance  from  thee : 

"  While  thine  shall  fly  direct  and  sure. 

This  buckler  every  blow  repel ; 
This  casque  from  wounds  that  face  secure. 

Where  all  the  loves  and  graces  dwell. 

"This  glittering  scarf,  with  tenderest  care. 
My  hands  in  happier  moments  wove ; 

Curst  be  the  wretch,  whose  sword  shall  tear 
The  spell-bound  work  of  wedded  love ! 

"  Lo !  on  thy  falchion,  keen  and  bright, 
I  shed  a  trembling  consort's  tears ; 

Oh !  when  their  traces  meet  thy  sight, 
Remember  wretched  Eva's  fears! 

"Think,  how  thy  lips  she  fondly  prest ; 

Think,  how  she  wept,  compell'd  to  part; 
Think,  every  wound,  which  scars  thy  breast. 

Is  doubly  mark'd  on  Eva's  heart ! "— * 

"O  thou !  my  mistress,  wife,  and  friend!" — 
Thus  Agilthorn  with  sighs  began; 

"Thy  fond  complaints  my  bosom  rend. 
Thy  tears  my  fainting  soul  unmon  : 

"  In  pity  cease,  my  gentle  dame, 
Such  sweetness  and  such  grief  to  join  ! 

Lest  I  forget  the  voice  of  Fame, 
And  only  list  to  Love's  and  thine. 

"  Flow,  flow,  my  tears,  imbounded  gush ! 

Rise,  rise,  my  sobs !  I  set  ye  free ; 
Bleed,  bleed,  ray  heart  1 1  need  not  blush 

To  own,  that  life  is  dear  to  me. 

"  The  wretch,  whose  tips  have  prest  the  bowl. 
The  bitter  bowl  of  pain  and  woe. 

May  careless  reach  his  mortal  goal. 
May  boldly  meet  the  final  blow  : 

"  His  hopes  destroy'd,  his  comfort  wreekt, 
An  happier  life  he  hopes  to  find; 


I  Lincluden  Abbey  it  siluaied  near  Dumfries,  oo  Uie  btnkf  of 
Uie  riter  Cludeo.  It  was  rounded  aod  filled  with  BeoedicUne 
Dunt,  in  the  lime  of  Malcolm  IV.,  by  Uthred,  father  to  Roland, 
Lord  of  Galloway— Ume  were  ozpeUtd  by  Archibald  Iba  Grim, 
Earl  of  Douglaa.*-riif<  PUIIIANT. 


>  ["Lewis's  Jir  Agilthorn  is  a  pleasing  eflnafon.  but  can  lerer 
be  mbUlten  fur  an  old  ballad.  His  description  of  the  happiness 
and  cootenUnent  of  a  Yillage  damsel  appears  to  ba?e  been  bor* 
rowed  from  Guarlei'aP<wtor  HiUr—uimUtly  ReHm,  October, 
4804.] 
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But  what  can  I  in  heaven  expect, 
Beyond  the  bliss  I  Leave  behind  ? 

*'  Oh,  no !  the  joys  of  yonder  skies 
To  prosperous  love  present  no  charms; 

My  heaven  is  placed  in  Eva's  eyes. 
My  paradise  in  Eva's  arms. 

"  Yet  mark  me,  sweet !  if  Heaven's  command 
Hath  doom'd  my  fall  in  martial  strife, 

Oh !  let  not  anguish  tempt  thy  hand 
To  rashly  break  the  thread  of  life ! 

**  No  1  let  our  boy  thy  care  engross. 
Let  him  thy  stay,  thy  comfort  be; 

Supply  his  luckless  father's  loss, 
And  love  him  for  thyself  and  me. 

*^  So  may  oblivion  soon  efface 

The  grief,  which  clouds  this  fatal  morn ; 
And  soon  thy  cheeks  afford  no  trace 

Of  tears,  which  fall  for  Agil  thorn  !— 

He  said,  and  couched  his  quivering  lance : 
He  said,  and  braced  his  moony  shield ; 

Seal'd  a  last  kiss,  threw  a  last  glance. 
Then  spurr'd  his  steed  to  Flodden  Field. 

But  Eva,  of  all  joy  bereft, 

Stood  rooted  at  the  castle  gate. 
And  view'd  the  prints  his  courser  left, 

While  hurrying  at  the  call  of  fate. 

Forebodings  sad  her  bosom  told, 
The  steed  which  bore  him  thence  so  light, 

Her  longing  eyes  would  ne'er  behold 
Again  bring  home  her  own  true  knight. 

AVhile  many  a  sigh  her  bosom  heaves, 
She  tlius  address'd  her  orphan  page  : — 

"  Dear  youth,  if  e'er  my  love  relieved 
The  sorrows  of  thy  infant  age : 

^^  If  e'er  I  taught  thy  locks  to  play. 
Luxuriant,  round  thy  blooming  face ; 

If  e'er  I  wiped  thy  tears  away, 
And  bade  them  yield  to  smiles  their  place : 

'*0h!  speed  thee,  swift  as  steed  can  bear. 
Where  Flodden  groans  with  heaps  of  dead. 

And,  o'er  the  combat,  home  repair. 
And  tell  me  how  my  lord  has  sped. 

*^  Till  thou  return'st,  each  hour's  an  age, 
An  age  employ'd  in  doubt  and  pain; 

Oh !  haste  thee,  haste,  my  little  tbot-page. 
Oh !  haste,  and  soon  return  again  1 " 

'*  Now,  lady  dear,  thy  grief  assuage ! 

Good  tidings  soon  shall  ease  thy  pain; 
I'll  haste,  I'll  haste,  thy  little  foot-page, 

I'll  haste,  and  soon  return  again." 

Then  Oswy  bade  his  courser  fly; 

But  still,  while  hapless  Eva  wept, 
^Time  scarcely  seem'd  his  wings  to  ply. 

So  slow  the  tedious  moments  crept. 


And  oft  she  kiss'd  her  baby's  cheek. 
Who  slumber'd  on  her  throbbing  breast ; 

And  now  she  bade  the  warder  speak. 
And  now  she  iull'd  her  child  to  rest. 

*^Good  warder,  say,  what  meets  thy  sight? 

What  see'st  thou  from  jthe  castle  tower?" — 
^^  Nought  but  the  rocks  of  Elginbright, 

Nought  but  the  shades  of  Forest-Bower.*' — 

"Oh !  pretty  babe !  thy  mother's  joy. 
Pledge  of  the  purest,  fondest  flame. 

To-morrow's  sun,  dear  helpless  boy ! 
May  see  thee  bear  an  orphan's  name. 

"Perhaps,  e'en  now,  some  Scottish  sword 
The  life-blood  of  thy  father  drains ; 

Perhaps,  e'en  now,  that  heart  is  gored. 
Whose  streams  supplied  thy  little  veins. 

"  0 !  warder,  from  the  castle  tower. 
Now  say,  what  objects  meet  thy  sight?  *' — 

"  None  but  the  shades  of  Forest-Bower, 
None  but  the  rocks  of  Elginbright." — 

"  Smil'st  thou,  my  babe?  so  smiled  thy  sire. 

When  gazing  on  his  Eva's  face; 
His  eyes  shot  beams  of  gentle  fire. 

And  joy'd  such  beams  in  mine  to  trace. 

'*  Sleep,  sleep,  my  babe !  of  care  devoid : 
Thy  mother  breathes  this  fervent  vow — 

Oh !  never  be  thy  soul  employ'd 
On  thoughts  so  sad  as  hers  are  now! 

"Now,  warder,  warder,  speak  again ! 

What  see'st  thou  from  the  turret's  height?*'— 
"Oh!  lady,  speeding  o'er  the  plain. 

The  little  foot-page  appears  in  sight." — 

Quick  beat  her  heart ;  short  grew  her  breath ; 

Close  to  her  breast  the  babe  she  drew — 
"Now,  Heaven/'  she  cried,  "for  life  or  death  !  " 

And  forth  to  meet  the  page  she  flew. 

"  And  is  thy  lord  from  danger  free  ? 

And  is  the  deadly  combat  o'er  ?  " — 
In  silence  Oswy  bent  his  knee. 

And  laid  a  scarf  her  feet  before. 

The  well-known  scarf  with  blood  was  stain'd, 
And  tears  from  Oswy's  eyelids  fell; 

Too  truly  Eva's  heart  explain'd. 
What  meant  those  silent  tears  to  tell. 

"  Come,  come,  my  babe !  "  she  wildly  cried, 
"We  needs  must  seek  the  Celd  of  woe; 

Come,  come,  my  babe!  cast  fear  aside! 
To  dig  thy  father's  grave  we  go." — 

"Stay,  lady,  stay!  a  storm  impends; 

Lo !  threatening  clouds  the  sky  o'erspread ; 
The  thunder  roars,  the  rain  descends. 

And  lightning  streaks  the  heavens  with  red. 

"Hark !  hark!  the  winds  tempestuous  rave! 

Oh  !  be  thy  dread  intent  resign'd ! 
Or,  if  resolved  the  storm  to  brave. 

Be  this  dear  infant  left  behind !  "— 
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"  No  ?  no  I  with  me  my  baby  stays ; 

With  me  he  lives ;  with  me  he  dies ! 
Flash,  lightnings,  flash!  your  friendly  blaze 

Will  show  me  where  my  warrior  lies." 

O  see  she  roams  the  bloody  field, 
And  wildly  shrieks  her  husband's  name; 

O  see  she  stops  and  eyes  a  shield, 
A  heart  the  symbol,  wrapt  in  flame. 

His  armoar  broke  in  many  a  place, 
A  knight  lay  stretched  that  shield  beside ; 

She  raised  his  vizor,  kiss'd  his  face, 
Then  on  his  bosom  sunk  and  died. 

Huntsman,  their  rustic  grave  behold : 
'Tis  here,  at  night,  the  Fairy  king, 

Where  sleeps  the  fair,  where  sleeps  the  bold, 
Oft  forms  his  light  fantastic  ring. 

'TIS  here,  at  eve,  each  village  youth 
With  freshest  flowers  the  turf  adorns; 

Tis  here  he  swears  eternal  truth. 
By  Eva's  faith  and  Agilthorn's. 

And  here  the  virgins  sadly  tell, 
Each  seated  by  her  shepherd's  side. 

How  brave  the  gallant  warrior  fell, 
How  true  his  lovely  4ady  died. 

Ah!  gentle  huntsman,  pitying  hear. 
And  mourn  the  gentle  lovers'  doom ! 

Oh!  gentle  huntsman,  drop  a  tear, 
And  dew  the  turf  of  Eva's  tomb ! 

So  ne'er  may  fate  thy  hopes  oppose ; 

So  ne'er  may  grief  to  thee  be  known ; 
They  who  can  weep  for  others'  woes. 

Should  ne'er  have  cause  to  weep  their  own. 


RICH  AULD  WILLIE'S  FAREWELL. 

A    PIIEBOOTBI,   TA1E11   BT   TBI   BIIGU8H   IH   A    BOBDBl  BATTLR, 
AND  GORDEMIIBO  TO  BB  nBCDTBD. 


BV  AlflfA  SBWARD. 


Farewell,  my  ingle,  bleezing  bright. 
When  the  snell  storm's  begun; 

My  bouris  casements,  0 !  sae  light  I 
When  glints  thebonnie  sun! 

Farewell,  my  deep  glens,  speck't  wi'  sloes, 

C  tangled  hazels  full ! 
Farewell,  my  thymy  lea,  where  lows 

My  kine,  and  glourin  bull. 

Farewell,  my  red-deer,  jutting  proud. 

My  rooks  o'  murky  wing  I 
Farewell,  my  wee  birds,  lilting  loud, 

A'  in  the  merry  spring ! 


»  [  **  Ubs  Seward  has  oddly  blended  English  and  ScotUsh  phra- 
seology in  Rich  Auid  frUlie*s  Foiewelir—MmUay  Review, 
Jan.,  4804.] 


Farewell,  my  sheep,  that  sprattle  on. 

In  a  lang  line,  sae  braw ; 
Or  lie  on  yon  cauld  cliffs  aboon, 

Like  late-left  patch  o'  suaw! 

Farewell,  my  brook,  that  wimplin  rins, 

My  clattering  brig  o'  yew; 
My  scaly  tribes  wi'  gowden  fins. 

Sae  nimbly  flickering  through ! 

Farewell,  my  boat,  and  lusty  oars, 

That  scelp'd,  wi'  mickle  spray! 
Farewell,  my  birks  o'  Teviot  shores. 

That  cool  the  simmer's  day  I 

Farewell,  bauld  neighbours,  whase  swift  steed 

O'er  Saxon  bounds  has  scowr'd, 
Swoom'd  drumlte  floods  when  moons  were  dead, 

And  ilka  star  was  smoor'd. 

Maist  dear  for  a'  ye  shared  wi*  me. 

When  skaith  and  prey  did  goad. 
And  danger,  like  a  wraith,  did  flee 

Alang  our  moon-dead  road. 

Farewell,  my  winsome  wife,  sae  gayl 

Fu'  fain  frae  hame  to  gang, 
Wi'  spunkie  lads  to  geek  and  play. 

The  flowrie  hanghs  amang ! 

Farewell,  my  gowk,  thy  warning  note 

Then  aft-times  ca'd  aloud, 
Tho'  0'  the  word  that  thrill'd  thy  throat, 

Gude  faith,  I  was  na  proud  I 

And,  pawkie  gowk,  sae  free  that  mad'^t. 

Or  ere  I  hanged  be. 
Would  I  might  learn  if  true  thou  said'st. 

When  sae  thou  said'st  to  me  I  * 


WATER-KELPIE. 

1IETI&    BBFOIE    POBIISIBO. 

REV.  DR.  JAMIBSON. 

The  principal  design  of  the  author  of  this  piece 
was  to  give  a  specimen  of  Scottish  writing,  more 
nearly  approaching  to  the  classical  compositions  of 
our  ancient  bards,  than  that  which  has  been  gene- 
rally followed  for  seventy  or  eighty  years  past.  As 
the  poem  is  descriptive  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
vulgar  in  the  county  of  Angus,  the  scene  is  laid  on 
the  banks  of  South  Esk,  near  the  castle  of  Inverquha- 
rity,  about  five  miles  north  from  Forfar. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  Editor  announces  to 
the  literary  world,  that  Dr.  Janiieson  is  about  to 
publish  a  complete  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Dia- 
lect ;  *  his  intimate  acquaintance  w  ith  which  is  evinced 
in  the  following  stanzas. 


*  The  work  here  referred  to  has  since  been  pnblished,  and  forms 
an  invaloable  digest  o(  Scottish  Ungnage  and  learning. 
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WATER-KELPIE. 

Aft,  owre  the  bent,  with  heather  blent, 

And  throw  the  forest  brown, 
I  tread  the  path  to  yon  green  strath, 

Quhare  brae-born  Esk  rins  down. 
Its  banks  alang,  quhilk*  hazels  thrang, 

Quhare  sweet-sairM*  hawthorns  blow, 
I  lufe  to  stray,  and  view  the  play 

Of  fleckit  scules^  below. 

Ae  summer^s  e'en,  upon  the  green, 

I  laid  me  down  to  gaze: 
The  place  richt  nigh,  quhare  Carity 

His  humble  tribute  pays : 
And  Prosen  proud,  with  rippet^  loud, 

Cums  ravin'  frae  his  glen ; 
As  gin  he  might  auld  Esk  af&icht, 

And  drive  him  back  agen. 

An  ancient  tour  appear't  to  lour 

Athort  the  nelbourin  plain, 
Quhais  chieftain  bauld,  in  times  of  auld, 

The  kintrie'  call't  his  ain. 
Its  honours  cow%*  it's  now  forhow't,^ 

And  left  the  houlat's*  prey; 
Its  skuggin  wude,9  aboon  the  flude, 

With  gloom  overspreads  the  day. 

A  dreary  shade  the  castle  spread. 

And  mirker'*  grew  the  lift;" 
The  croonin' "  kie »'  the  byre  '<  drew  nigh. 

The  darger  •*  left  his  thrift. 
The  lavrock  ••  shill"  on  erd'*  was  still, 

The  westlind  win  fell  loun ; '» 
The  fisher*s  houp  forgat  to  loup,*<' 

And  aw  for  rest  made  boun.*> 

I  seem't  to  sloom,"  quhan  throw  the  gloom 

I  saw  the  river  shak. 
And  heard  a  whush'^  alangis'^  it  rush, 

Gart  *'  aw  my  members  quak ; 
Syne^*^  in  a  stound,'^  the  pool  profaund 

To  cleave  in  twain  appear'd; 
And  huly«»  throw  the  frichtsom '9  how 

His  form  a  galst^  uprear'd. 

He  rashes^'  bare,  and  seggs,'"  for  hair, 
Quhare  ramper-eels'*  entwin'd; 


»  (>uAf/&— Which— » Jircel-ialr'd— Sweet UYOured.—i Fleckit 
stftc/M— SpoUed  shoals,  or  troops  of  U-outs  and  other  fishes.— 
4  Aippet— Noise,  uproar .—s  Kinlrie^-Countrj.—^  Cow'l-^Shorn, 
cut  c»ff.— 7  ForAtw't— Forsaken.— 8  i7ou/a(— Owl.— 9  Skuggin 
u^tu/e- Overihadowin;;,  protecting  wood.— •«  Afirfctfr— Darker.— 
»»  £</«- Sky.— »•  Ci*oonin'— Bellowing— most  properly  with  a 
loud  and  mournful  sound.- <)  #c/e— Cows.- '4  By r^— Cowhouse.- 
i5  z>a»VA'— Labourer,  day-worker.— »6  Lavrock— hvk.'^'i  shiil 
—shrill.— «*  £rd— Earih.— »9  i^ow*— Calm.— •«  Loup— Leap.— 
•»  Boun— Ready.— •*  J'/oom  —  Slumber.— »'  ff^'AiMA- Ru«lling 
sound.— *4  ^/nn^/i- Aiongst.— «s  Cor/- Caused— made. 

«6  Jyne— Then.— >7  jn  a  «<ottnd— Suddenly.— >>//u/y— Slowly. 
•9  Fnc^offi— Fearful.— )o  Gai<l— Ghost.  —  )>  Rashes— Rushes. 
— i»  Jfyg#— Sedges— ^3 itampcr-M/«— Lampreys.— )4 cnr— The 
•limy  vegetable  substance  In  the  bed  of  a  river.— 3'  Ee-brees— 
Eye-brows.- 3«  ;f ar  —  Were— ^7  J?#faf  — Newts,  orefls.  — 
»»  ^o)'«e-9s//s  —  Ilorse-leeches.  —  ^o  iren  —  Eyes.—  4o  Dowie— 


Of  filthy  gar*<  his  ee-brces«  war,'* 
With  esks'7  and  horse-gdls^  lin'd. 

And  for  his  een,'*  with  dowie**  sheen,*' 
Twa  huge  horse-mussds  glar'd; 

From  his  wide  mow  *'  a  torrent  flew. 
And  soupt*^  his  reedy  beard. 

Twa  slauky  **  stanes  seemit  his  spu]e4MU[ies ;  ** 

His  bri^it*^  braid,  a  whui; 
Ilk*7  rib  sae  bare,  a  skelvy  skair ;  ** 

Ilk  arm  a  monstrous  fin. 
He  frae  the  wame  a  fish  became. 

With  shells  aw  coverit  owre : 
And  for  his  tail  the  grislie  whale 

Gould  nevir  match  its  pow'r. 

With  dreddour*9 1,  quhan  he  drew  nigh, 

Had  maistly  swarfit  ^<*  outricht : 
Less  fleyit,'*  at  lenth  I  gatherit  strenth. 

And  speirit  '*  quhat  was  this  wicht. 
Syne  thrice  he  shook  his  fearsum  bouk," 

And  thrice  he  snockerit'*  loud; 
From  ilka  ee  the  fire-flauchts ''  flee, 

And  flash  alangis  the  flude. 

Quhan  words  he  found,  their  elritch  ^  sound 

Was  like  the  norlan'7  blast, 
Frae  yon  deep  glack,**  at  Catla's  back. 

That  skeegs^  the  dark-brown  waste. 
The  troubiit  pool  conveyit  the  gowl^ 

Down  to  yon  echoin  rock ; 
And  to  his  maik,^'  with  wilsum  skraik,^ 

Ilk  bird  its  terror  spoke. 

The  trout,  the  par,^^  now  here,  now  thare. 

As  in  a  widdrim^*  bang;®' 
The  gerron  ^  gend  gaif  ®7  sic  a  stend. 

As  on  the  yird®'  him  flang  : 
And  down  the  stream,  like  levin's^  gleam. 

The  fleggit^*  salmond  flew; 
The  ottar  yap''  his  prey  let  drap,?* 

And  to  his  hiddils'^drew. 

"Vile  droich,"'*  he  said,  "art  nocht?' afraid 

Thy  mortal  life  to  tyne?'* 
How  darest  thou  seik  with  me  till  speik, 

Sae  far  aboon 7?  thy  line? 
Yet  sen  ?•  thou  hast  thai  '^  limits  past. 

That  sinder  '<*  sprites  frae  men. 


Melancholy,  sad.— 4i  j^fti— Shine.— 4>  Wotp— Uouth.— 4)  Sompt 
—Drenched.—  44  slauky  —  Slimy.—  4S  spuie-banesSbimldor^ 
blades.— 46  ^i^JIff —Breast.— 4?  //fc— Each.~4B  skelvy skolr— A 
rock  presenting  (he  appearance  of  a  variety  of  lamina. 

49  I>re£f dour— Dread,  terror.—'©  Ji«?r/i<— Fainied.— '»  FlefU 
— Affrighted.- St .)  pelf-it— Aslied.—s)  aouI(— Body.— 54  SnoekerH 
—Snorted.— «8  FiVc-/Iflik;A/*— Lightning.— ^«  EttiUh— Wild,  U- 
deous  not  earihly.— '7  /vw/an— Northern.- ^«  Clark— A  hollow 
between  (wo  hills,  or  mountains.- ^9  Skeegs^La^hes,—^  0<nt?i 
— Yell.- 6»  ^(rifc-Compaiiion,  male.— 6»  /;  iUum  skraik—Wikd 
shriek.— 6i  par— The  samlet.— 64  f,f  iddiim—Sis^ie  of  cuiifusioii. 
—65  Bang— Kush,  run  with  inipelnoi«ity.— 66  CrfTon— A  sea-troaL 
—67  Cai^— Cafe.— so  rtid- Earth,  ground.- 69  r^ln— Light- 
ning.- 7»F/f^gif-AfIrigliled.—:«  rnp— Keen,  Toraclous.— 7>  Drop 
— Drop.— 7i  Hiddils—ll\dmg'pUce.—''>  Dioich— Dyt art,  P>sniy- 
—75  iVocAt— Nought.- 76  7V«e— Lose.— 77  y<6oon— Abore— :•  Sen 
—Since.— 79  TAai— The8C.-T8«  Jlnifer— Separate. 
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Thy  life  1*11  spare,  and  aw  declare, 
That  worms  like  thee  may  ken.* 

**  In  kintries  nar,'  and  distant  far, 

Is  ray  renoun  propall't; 
As  is  the  leid,'  my  name  ye'II  reid,^ 

But  here  I'm  Kelpie  call't. 
The  strypes'  and  burns,  throw  aw  their  turns, 

As  weef  s  the  waters  wide, 
My  laws  obey,  their  spring-heads  frae, 

Doun  till  the  salt  sea  tide. 

^^  Like  some  wild  staig,^  I  aft  stravaig,? 

And  scamper  on  the  wave : 
Quha  with  a  bit  my  mow  can  fit, 

May  gar'  me  be  bis  slave. 
To  him  I'll  wirkd  baith  morn  and  mirk,'<' 

Quhile  he  has  wark  to  do ; 
Gin  tent  **  he  tak  I  do  nae  shak 

His  bridle  frae  my  mow. 

**  Qahan  Murphy's  laird  his  biggin  "  rear'd, 

I  caryit  aw  the  stanes ; 
And  mony  a  chiell  *^  has  heard  me  squeal 

For  sair-brizz'd  '^  back  and  banes. 
Within  flude-mark,  I  aft  do  wark 

Gudewillit,''  quhan  I  please; 
In  quarries  deep,  quhile  uthers  sleep, 

Greit  blocks  I  win  *^  with  ease. 

•*Ton  bonny  '7  brig  quhan  folk  wald  '•  blg,'^ 

To  gar  my  stream  look  braw ;  «• 
A  sair-toil'd  wicht  was  I  be  nicht; 

I  did  mair  than  thaim  aw. 
And  weel  thai  kent  quhat  help  I  lent. 

For  thai  yon  image  fram*t, 
Aboon  the  pend"  quhilk  I  defend; 

And  it  thai  Kelpie  nam't. 

*^  Quhan  lads  and  lasses  wauk  the  clais,'* 

Warby  ■*  yon  whinny  hicht, 
The  sound  of  me  their  daffin  '^  lays ; 

Thai  dare  na  mudge*'  for  fricht. 
Now  in  the  midst  of  them  I  scream, 

Quhan  toozlin'  »•  on  the  haugh ; «' 
Than  quhihher**  by  thaim  doun  the  stream, 

Loud  nickerin  'o  in  a  lauch.'^' 

"  Sicklike's''  my  fun,  of  wark  quhan  run : 
Butldomeiklemair^ 


In  pool  or  ford  can  Dane  be  smurM^' 

Gin  Kelpie  be  nae  thare.'^ 
Fow^  lang,  I  wat,  I  ken  the  spat,'* 

Quhair  ane  sal  ^  meet  his  dede :  ^^ 
Nor  wit  nor  pow'r  put  aff  the  hour, 

For  his  wanweird'*  decreed. 

^'  For  oulks'd  befoir,  alangis  the  shoir, 

Or  dancin'  down  the  stream. 
My  lichts  are  seen  to  blaze  at  e'en; 

With  wull  ^«  wanerthly <*  gleam.    ^•* 
The  hind  cums  in,  gif  haim  he  win. 

And  cries,  as  he  war  wod,<»— 
^  Sum  ane  sail  soon  be  carryit  down 

But  that  wanchancy^'  flude! ' 

"  The  taiken« leil<«  thai  ken  fow  weel. 

On  water  sides  quha  won ; 
And  aw  but  thai  quha's  weird  ^^  I  spae,^' 

Fast  frae  the  danger  run. 
But  fremmit  fouk^*  I  thus  provoke 

To  meit  the  fate  thai  flee  : 
To  wilderit  wichts  thai're  waefow  *9  lichts, 

But  lichts  of  joy  to  me. 

*'^  With  ruefow  cries,  that  rend  the  skies, 

Thair  fait  I  seem  to  mourn. 
Like  crocodile,  on  banks  of  Nile ; 

For  I  still  do  the  turn.  ^"^ 
Douce,  *'  cautious  men  aft  fey ''  are  seen ; 

Thai  rin  as  thai  war  heyrt  ^' 
Despise  all  rede,*^  and  court  their  dede ; 

By  me  are  thai  inspir't. 

"  Yestreen  "  the  water  was  in  spate,  *^ 

The  stanners  '7  aw  war  cur'd,  *• 
A  man,  nae  stranger  to  the  gate, 

Raid  up  to  tak  the  ford. 
The  haill  ^  town  sware  It  wadna  ride ; 

And  Kelpie  had  been  heard ; 
But  nae  a  gliffin^  wad  he  bide,. 

His  shroud  I  had  prepar'd. 

^<  The  human  schaip  I  sometimes  aip;^' 

As  Prosenhaugh  raid  halm, 
Ae  stamless®'  night,  he  gat  a  fricht, 

Maist  crackt  his  bustuous^  frame. 
I,  in  a  glint,  ^*  lap  on  ahint,  ®' 

And  in  my  arms  him  fang't  ;^ 


t  JTMi— Know.— •  ivof— Hear.—  3  £€i(i— Laogoage.— 4  Reid— 
Read.— i  Strypes—nWii  of  Uie  smallest  kind. 

•  Staig-^K  yoang  horse.— 7  Jiravaig— Stray,  roam.—*  Car— 
To  cause,  to  force.— 9  f^jrk— Work.— »»  Mirfc— During  night. 
— »«  r«nf— Take  care,  be  allcnUTe— "  fli(7(7/n— Building,  house. 
— iJ  CW«rfl— Felkiw.— »4  Jalr-&riss'<{— Sore  bruised.— > 5  Gude- 
in7/it— Without  constraint,  cordially.  —  <6  /^  jn— Dig  from  a 
quarry.- »7  Bowny— Handsome,  beauUful.—'«  ff'fl/d— Would.— 
«9  iHg— Build.— •«>  flroii>— Fine. 

«■  Pend— Arcb.— •»  F^auk  the  c/a{«— Watch  the  cloUies.— 
•5  iVaj*y— Near  to.— »4  Daf/!n— Sport. -•^  Jlfttd^e— Bodge,  stir. 
— »«  7004/iii— Toying,  properly  potting  any  Uiing  in  disorder.— 
*7  Saugh—hom  flat  ground  on  the  side  of  a  river.— »*  Quhihher. 
—The  idea  is  nearly  expressed  by  wblz.— »u  iVicfceriti^— Neighing. 
— )•  rottcA— Lan^.— 3<  steklike-^t  this  kind.— ^>  Smur'd^ 
smoUiered.— )3  rAare— There-'*  Foic— Full.- '5  .rpat— Spot.— 


^  ^a/— Shall.— V  Dede— Death— w  /f^nnipe^'d- Unhappy  fate. 
—39  on/ks— Weeks. 

4o  f rtt«— ^Id.— 4»  fr«fierfA^— Pretematora!.—  4»  ff^od— 
Deprived  of  reason.— 4)  ff^oMcAaitcy— Unlucky,  cansinK  misfor- 
tune. —44  Taiken  —  Token.  —  **  Leil  —  True,  not  delusi?e.  — 
46  ff^fird- Fate.— 47  ^pae— Predict.— 4«  /y«ntm/t /buft— Strange 
folk.— 49  fFoe/bir- Fatal,  causing  woe.-^'o  Do  the  (urn- Ac- 
complish the  fdtal  event—'*  XHmee— Sober,  sedale.— s>  Fey- 
Affording  presages  of  appmaching  death,  by  acting  a  part  directly 
the  reverse  of  their  proper  character.— *>  /reyrt— Furious. 

54  iiede— Counsel.  — *«  rettreen  —  Testernigbt.—  ^  spate- 
Flood,-^!  Stanners— Gnrei  on  the  roargla  of  a  river,  or  of  any 
bodyof  water.— wf^flf  c«r'd— Were  covered.— ^9  ^<ri//— whole. 
6o  Gliffin-^k  moment.- «»  vrffp.— Ape,  imitate—^  Stomlesi'^ 
Without  Stan.—  ^^  Buttuous  —  Hoge.—  H  Glint  —  Moment.— 
^^  y^iUnt- Behind.— M  Aitig*!— Seiied. 
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WALTER  SCOTTS  POETICAL  WORKS* 


To  his  dore-cheik '  I  kept  the  cleik ;  * 
The  carle  was  sair  bemaDg't.  ^ 

^^  My  name  itsell  wirks  like  a  spell. 

And  quiet  the  house  can  keep ; 
Quban  greits^  the  wean,'  the  nurse  in  vafn, 

Thoch  tyke-tyrit,*  tries  to  sleip, 
But  gin  scbo  say,  ^  Lie  still,  ye  skrae,^ 

There's  Water-Kelpie's  chap ; '  * 
It's  fleyit  to  wink,  and  in  a  blink» 

It  sleiptas  sound's  a  tap."— »• 

He  said,  and  thrice  he  rais't  his  voice, 

And  gaif  a  horrid  gowl ; 
Thrice  with  bis  tail,  as  with  a  flail, 

He  struck  the  flying  pooK 
A  thunderclap  seem't  ilka  wap," 

Resoundiu'  through  the  wude : 
The  fire  thrice  flash't ;  syne  in  he  plasht. 

And  sunk  beneath  the  flude. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  WATER-KELPIE. 


The  lUber't  boap  fimvat  (» loop.— P.  286,  r.  4. 

Tilt  isbes,  Uie  hope  of  ttie  angler,  no  more  roae  to  Uie  flr* 

And  aw  for  rest  made  boon.— P.  218,  t.  4. 

AH  eommonly  occurs  in  our  old  writers.  But  aw  is  bere 
used,  as  corresponding  with  Ibe  general  pronunciation  in  Scot- 
land ;  especially  as  it  has  the  auUioritj  of  Dunbar,  in  his  Lament 
for  the  Deth  of  the  MackarU. 

Bis  form  a  gslst  opreor'd.^P.  296.  t.  5. 

It  Is  beOeted  In  Angus,  that  Uie  Spirit  of  the  Waters  appears 
sometimes  as  a  man,  with  a  very  Irighlfol  aspect ;  and  at  other 
times  as  a  horse.  The  descrfpUon  here  giren,  must  therefore  be 
viewed  as  tbe  offspring  of  fancy.  All  that  can  be  said  for  it  is,  that 
such  attributes  are  selected  as  are  appropriate  to  tbe  scenery. 

Twa  boge  horse-foasnls  gtar'd.-^.  298,  ▼.  9. 

South-Esk  alxNinds  with  the  fresh-water  oyster,  rulgarly  called 
Uie  horse-muuet ;  and,  in  former  Umes,  a  pearl  fishery  was  car- 
ried on  bere  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Frae  yon  deep  glack,  at  Catla*f  bacfc."-P.  291,  ▼.  9. 

Part  of  tbe  Grampian  mountabis.  Calla  appears  as  a  promon- 
tory, Jutliog  out  from  the  priucipai  ridge  towards  the  plain.  The 
Esit,  if  I  recollect  right,  fuues  from  behind  it. 

Tby  monal-IKe  te  tyae^P.  298,  t.  *I. 

The  vulgar  idea  Is,  that  a  spirit,  however  frequently  it  appear, 
will  not  speak,  unless  previoutily  addressed,  it  is,  however,  at 
tbe  same  Ume  believed,  tluit  the  person  who  ventures  to  speak  to 
a  ghost,  forfeits  bis  life,  and  will  soon  lose  it,  in  consequence  of 
his  presumption. 

Blf  bridle  frae  my  mow.— P.  299,  ▼.  3. 

The  popular  tradition  is  here  faithfully  described ;  and,  strange 


to  teU!  has  not  yet  lost  all  credit  In  Uie  fbUowhig  Yenes,  tlie 
principal  articles  of  the  vulgar  creed  In  Angus,  with  respect  to 
this  supposed  being,  are  brought  together,  and  illustrated  by  such 
fact*  as  sre  yet  appealed  to  by  the  credulous.  If  I  mistake  not, 
none  of  the  historical  drcumstaoces  mentioned  are  older  Uun 
half  a  century.  It  is  only  about  Uiirty  years  since  tbe  bridge  re- 
ferred to  was  builU 

For  salr-briss'd  back  and  banes^— P.  999,  v.  4. 

II  is  pretended  that  Kelpie  celebrated  ibis  memorable  event  in 
rhyme ;  and  that  for  a  long  lime  after  he  was  often  heard  to  cry 
with  a  doleful  voice, 

**  SaJr  back  and  salr  baoes. 
Carrying  tbe  Laird  of  Marpby's  stanert  ** 

And  it  tbal  Kelpie  nam't— P.  299,  ▼.  S. 

A  bead,  like  that  of  a  gorgon,  appears  above  tbe  ardi  of  the 
bridge.    This  was  hewn  hi  honour  of  Kelpie. 

Bis  ibroQd  1  bad  preper'd— P.  299, 1. 11. 

A  very  common  tale  in  Scotland  is  here  alluded  to  by  tbe  port. 
On  the  banks  of  a  rapid  stream  tbe  Water  Spirit  was  heard  repeat- 
edly to  exclaim,  hi  a  dumai  tone,  **  Tbe  hour  is  come,  but  not  the 
man,*'  when  a  person  coming  up,  contrary  to  all  rerooosiraoces. 
endeavoured  to  f6rd  the  stream,  and  perished  in  the  attempt. 
The  original  story  Is  to  be  found  in  Gervsse  of  Tilbury.— lo  Ibe 
parish  of  Caslleton,  the  same  story  is  told,  with  this  variation,  Ibal 
the  bystanders  prevented,  by  force,  the  predestined  Individual 
from  entering  tbe  river,  and  shut  him  up  in  Ibe  church,  where 
he  was  next  morning  found  suffocated,  with  his  face  lying  im- 
mersed in  the  baptismal  font.  To  a  fey  person,  therefore,  Shak- 
speare's  words  literally  apply  t 


— **  Pot  a  IKde  water  to  a  spoon. 

And  It  shaU  be  as  all  the  ocean, 
Enongb  to  •wallow  mich  a  being  op.** 

N.  B.  The  last  note  is  added  by  Uie  Editor. 


ELLANDONAN  CASTLE. 

A  BIODLARD  TALE. 
HtTIl  SeroaE  PtSllSHED. 

BT  COLIN  MACKENZIE,  ESQ.'* 

Ellandonan  Gasile  stands  on  a  small  rocky  isle ; 
situated  in  Loch  Dutch,  (on  the  west  coast  of  Ross,) 
near  the  point  where  the  Westera  Sea  divides  itself 
into  two  branches,  fornoing  Loch  Duich  and  Loch 
Loung.  The  magnificence  of  the  eastle  itself,  now  a 
roofless  ruin,  covered  with  ivy,  the  beauty  of  tlie  bay, 
and  the  variety  of  hills  and  valleys  that  surround  it, 
and  particularly  the  fine  range  of  hills,  between  which 
lie  the  pastures  of  Glensheal,  with  the  lofty  summit 
of  Skooroora,  overtopping  the  rest,  and  forming  a 
grand  background  to  the  picture,  all  contribute  to 
make  this  a  piece  of  very  romantic  Highland  scenery.'^ 

The  castle  is  the  manor-place  of  the  estate  of  Kin- 
tail,  which  is  denominated  the  barouy  of  Ellandonan. 
That  estate  is  the  property  of  Francis,  Lord  Seaforth. 


«  Z?ore-cfceii— Door-post— »  C/dii— Hold.— ^BemaNyV— lojnred, 
whether  in  mind  or  body ;  a  word  much  used  in  An^is. — i  Oreits 
--Cries,  implying  the  idea  ol  tears.— ^  f^^an— Child.— e  Tyke- 
/yrU— Tired,  as  a  dog  after  coarslng.—  7  Jfcroe— Skeleton.— 
«  C^p— Rap.—  9  /7/iiii(— Moment—  •«  Tap-^JL  child's  top.— 
»  ff^ap— stroke,  flap. 

>*  [CoiUi  MaclLenxie,  Esq.  of  Portmore,  one  of  the  Principal 
Clerks  of  Session  at  EdInJimrgb,  and  Uirough  Ufe  an  intimate 


friend  of  Sir  Waller  Scott,  died  on  I6(h  September,  I8SCK— Bo.] 
>)  We  learn  from  wintoun,  (hat  In  ISM,  this  fortress  witnessed 
tlie  severe  Justice  of  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray,  then  Warden  of 
Scotland.  Fifty  delinquents  were  there  execated,  by  his  orders, 
and  according  to  the  Prior  of  Lochlcveu,  the  Barl  bad  as  mudi 
pleasure  in  seeing  Uieir  ghastly  heads  endrcle  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  as  if  it  had  been  snrroonded  by  a  chaplet  of  roses. 
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It  has  descended  to  him  through  a  long  line  of  gal- 
lant ancestors ;  having  been  originally  conferred  on 
Colin  Fitzgerald,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  Kil- 
dare,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  a  charter,  dated 
9th  January,  1266,  granted  by  King  Alexander  the 
Third,  **  Colino  Hybemio/'  and  bearing,  as  its  induc- 
tive cause,  ^^pro  bono  el  fideli  servilio,  tarn  in  hello 
quam  in  pace."  He  had  performed  a  very  recent  ser- 
vice in  war,  having  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battle  of  Largs,  in  1263,  in  which  the  invading 
army  of  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  was  defeated.  Being 
pursued  in  his  flight,  the  King  was  overtaken  in  the 
narrow  passage  which  divides  the  Island  of  Skye 
from  the  coasts  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  and,  along 
i;rith  many  of  his  followers,  he  himself  was  killed, 
in  attempting  his  escape  through  the  channel  dividing 
Skye  from  Lochalsh.  These  straits,  or  kyles,  bear  to 
this  day  appellations,  commemorating  the  events  by 
which  they  were  thus  distinguished,  the  former  being 
called  Kyle  Rhee,  or  the  Kiug*js  Kyle,  and  the  latter 
Kyle  Haken. 

The  attack  on  Ellandonan  Castle,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  following  poem,  lives  in  the  tradition 
of  the  country,  where  it  is,  at  this  day,  a  familiar 
tale,  repeated  to  every  stranger,  who,  in  sailing  past, 
is  struck  with  admiration  at  the  sight  of  that  vene- 
rable monument  of  antiquity.  But  the  authenticity 
of  the  fact  rests  not  solely  on  tradition.  It  is  re- 
corded by  Crawford,  in  his  account  of  the  family  of 
Macdonald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  reference  is  there 
made  to  a  genealogy  of  Slate,  in  the  possession  of 
the  famiJy,'as  a  warrant  for  the  assertion.  The  in- 
cident took  place  in  1537. 

The  power  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  at  that 
time  sufficiently  great  to  give  alarm  to  the  Crown. 
It  covered  not  only  the  whole  of  the  Western  Isles, 
from  Bute  northwards,  but  also  many  extensive  dis- 
tricts on  the  mainland,  in  the  shires  of  Ayr,  Argyle, 
and  Inverness.  Accordingly,  in  1535,  on  the  failure 
of  heirs-male  of  the  body  of  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
and  Earl  of  Ross,  as  well  as  of  his  natural  sons,  in 
whose  favour  a  particular  substitution  had  been 
made.  King  James  the  Fifth  assumed  the  Lordship 
of  the  Isles.  The  right  was,  however,  claimed  by 
Donald,  fifth  Baron  of  Slate,  descended  from  the 
immediate  younger  brother  of  John,  Lord  of  the 
Isles.  This  bold  and  high-spirited  chieftain  lost  his 
life  in  the  attack  on  Ellandonan  Castle,  and  was  bu- 
ried by  his  followers  on  the  lands  of  Ardelve,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Loch  Loung. 

The  barony  of  Ellandonan  then  belonged  to  John 
Mackenzie,  ninth  Baron  of  Kintail.  Kenneth,  third 
Baron,  who  was  son  to  Kenneth,  the  son  of  Colin 
Fitzgeraki,  received  the  patronymic  appellation  of 
JlfocKenneth,  or  MacKennye,  which  descended  from 
hira  to  his  posterity,  as  the  simame  of  the  family. 
John,  Baron  of  Kintail,  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
general  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  He  fought  gallantly 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  under  the  banners  of  King 
James  the  Foiurth ;  was  a  member  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil in  the  reign  of  his  son,  and,  at  an  advanced  age, 


supported  the  standard  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  at 
the  battle  of  Pinkie. 

In  the  sixth  generation  from  John,  Baron  of  Kin- 
tail, the  clan  was,  by  his  lineal  descendant,  William, 
fifth  Earl  of  Scaforth,  summoned,  in  1715,  to  take 
up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  On 
the  failure  of  that  spirited,  but  ill-fated  enterprise, 
the  Earl  made  his  escape  to  the  continent,  where  he 
lived  for  about  eleven  years.  Meantime,  his  estate 
and  honours  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  his 
castle  was  burnt.  A  steward  was  appointed  to  levy 
the  rents  of  Kintail,  on  the  King's  behalf ;  but  the 
vassals  spumed  at  his  demands,  and,  while  they  car- 
ried on-a  successful  defensive  war,  against  a  body  of 
troops  sent  to  subdue  their  obstinacy,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  unlucky  steward  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  slain,  one  of  their  number  made  a  faithful  collec- 
tion of  what  was  due,  and  carried  the  money  to  the 
Earl  himself,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Spain.  The 
descendants  of  the  man,  to  whom  it  was  intrusted  to 
convey  to  his  lord  this  unequivocal  proof  of  the  ho- 
nour, fidelity,  and  attachment  of  his  people,  are  at 
this  day  distinguished  by  the  designation  of  Spaniard 
as  Duncan  the  Spaniard,  etc.  The  estate  was,  a  few 
years  after  the  forfeiture,  purchased  from  govern- 
ment, for  behoof  of  the  family,  and  reinvested  in  the 
person  of  his  son. 

ELLANDONAN  CASTLE. 

O  wot  ye,  ye  men  of  the  island  of  Skye,        [shore.' 
That  your  Lord  lies  a  corpse  on  Ardelve's  rocky 

The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  once  so  proud  and  so  high. 
His  lands  and  his  vassals  shall  never  see  more. 

None  else  but  the  Lord  of  Kintail  was  so  great ; 

To  that  Lord  the  green  banks  of  Loch  Duich  belong, 
Ellandonan*s  fair  castle  and  noble. estate,      [Loung. 

And  the  hills  of  Glensheal  and  the  coasts  of  Loch 

His  vassals  are  many,  and  trusty,  and  brave. 
Descended  from  heroes,  and  worthy  their  sires ; 

His  castle  is  wash'd  by  the  salt-water  wave. 
And  his  bosom  the  ardour  of  valour  inspires. 

McDonald,  by  restless  ambition  impellM 
To  extend  to  the  shores  of  Loch  Duich  his  sway. 

With  awe  Ellandonan's  strong  turrets  beheld, 
And  waited  occasion  to  make  them  his  prey. 

And  the  moment  was  come;  for  M'Kenneth,  afar. 
To  the  Saxon  opposed  his  victorious  arm ; 

Few  and  old  were  the  vassals,  but  dauntless  in  war. 
Whose  courage  and  skill  freed  his  towers  from 
alarm. 

McDonald  has  chosen  the  best  of  his  power;  [rayed; 

On  the  green  plains  of  Slate  were  his  warriors  ar- 
Every  islander  came  before  midnight  an  hour. 

With  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and  the  belt  on  bis  plaid. 

The  boats  they  are  ready,  in  number  a  score ; 

In  each  boat  twenty  men,  for  the  war  of  Kintail ; 
Iron  hooks  they  all  carry,  to  grapple  the  shore, 

And  ladders,  the  walls  of  the  fortress  to  scale. 
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They  have passM the straiikyle,  through  whosebillowy 
flood, 

From  the  arms  of  Kintail-men,  fled  Haco  of  yore, 
Whose  waves  were  dyed  deep  with  Norwegian  blood, 

Which  was  shed  by  M'Kenneth*s  resistless  claymore. 

They  have  enter'd  Loch  Duich— all  silent  their  course, 
Save  the  splash  of  the  oar  on  the  dark  bosomM  wave, 

Which  mingled  with  murmurs,  low,  hollow,  and 
That  issued  from  many  a  coralline  cave,    [hoarse, 

Either  coast  they  avoid,  and  right  eastward  they  steer ; 

Nor  star,  nor  the  moon,  on  their  passage  has  shone; 
Unexpecting  assault,  and  unconscious  of  fear. 

All  Kintail  was  asleep,  save  the  watchmqu^tone. 

**  What,  ho!  my  companions,  arise  and  behold 
Where  Duich's  deep  waters  with  flashes  are  bright! 

Hark !  the  sound  of  the  oars;  rise,  my  friends,  and  be 

bold !  [night." 

For  some  foe  comes,  perhaps,  under  shadow  of 

At  the  flrst  of  the  dawn,  when  the  boats  reach*d  the 

shore,  [crown'd. 

The  sharp  ridge  of  Skooroora  with  dark  mist  was 

And  the  rays  that  broke  through  it,  seemM  spotted 

with  gore,  [ground, 

As  M^Donald*s  bold  currach  first  struck  on  the 

Of  all  the  assailants  that  sprung  on  the  coast. 
One  of  stature  and  aspect  superior  was  seen ; 

Whatever  a  lord  or  a  chieftain  could  boast, 
Of  valour  undaunted,  appeared  in  his  mien. 

His  plaid  o*er  his  shoulder  was  gracefully  flung ; 

Its  foldiAgs  a  buckle  of  silver  restrained ; 
A  massy  broadsword  on  his  manly  thigh  hung. 

Which  defeat  or  disaster  had  never  sustained. 

Then,  under  a  bonnet  of  tartan  and  blue, 
Whose  plumage  was  toss'd  to  and  fro  by  the  gale. 

Their  glances  of  iightning  his  eagle-eyes  threw, 
Which  were  met  by  the  frowns  of  the  sons  of  Kin- 
tail. 

'Twas  the  Lord  of  the  Isles ;  whom  the  chamberlain 
saw,    . 

While  a  trusty  long  bow  on  his  bosom  reclin'd— 
Of  stiff  yew  it  was  made,  which  few  sinews  c^uld  draw; 

Its  arrows  flew  straight,  and  as  swift  as  the  wind. 

With  a  just  aim  he  drew— the  shaft  pierced  the  bold 
Chief; 

Indignant  he  started,  nor  heeding  the  smart, 
While  his  clan  pour'd  around  him,  in  clamorous  grief, 

From  tlie  wound  tore  away  the  deep-riveted  dart. 

The  red  stream  flowed  fast,  and  his  cheek  became 
white; 

His  knees,  with  a  tremor  unknown  to  him«  shook. 
And  his  once  piercing  eyes  scarce  directed  his  sigirt. 

As  he  tum'd  towards  Skye  the  last  lingering  look. 

Surrounded  by  terror,  disgrace,  and  defeat. 
From  the  rocks  of  Kintail  the  McDonalds  recoilM ; 

No  order  was  seen  in  their  hasty  retreat,  [wild. 
And  their  looks  with  dismay  and  confusion  were 


While  thine  eyes  wander  oft  from  the  green  plains  of 
Slate, 

In  pursuit  of  thy  lord,  0  McDonald's  fair  dame. 
Ah !  little  thou  know'st  'tis  the  hour  mark'd  by  Fate, 

To  close  his  ambition,  and  tarnish  his  fame. 

On  the  shore  of  Ardclve,  far  from  home,  is  his  grave. 
And  the  news  of  his  death  swiftly  fly  o'er  the  sea — 

Tliy  grief,  O  fair  dame !  melts  the  hearts  of  the  brave. 
E'en  the  bard  of  Kintail  wafts  his  pity  to  thee. 

And  thou,  Ellandooan !  shall  thy  towers  e'er  again 

Be  insulted  by  any  adventurous  foe, 
WhUe  the  tale  of  the  band,  whom  thy  heroes  bave 
slain. 

Excites  in  their  sons  an  inherited  glow  1 

Alas !  thou  fair  isle !  my  soul's  darling  and  pride  ! 

Too  sure  is  the  presage  that  tells  me  thy  doom. 
Though  now  thy  proud  towers  all  invasion  deride, 

And  thy  fate  lies  far  hid  in  futurity's  gloom. 

A  time  shall  arrive,  after  ages  are  past. 
When  thy  turrets,  dismantled,  in  ruins  shall  fall. 

When,  alas!  through  thy  chambers  shall  howl  the 
sea-blast, 
And  the  thistle  shall  shake  his  red  head  in  thy  hall. 

Shall  this  desolation  strike  thy  towers  alone? 

No,  fair  Ellandonan !  such  ruin  'twill  bring, 
That  the  whirl  shall  have  power  to  unsettle  the  throne. 

And  thy  fate  shall  be  link'd  with  the  fate  of  thy 
King. 

And  great  shall  thy  pride  be,  amid  the  despair ; 

To  their  Chief,  and  their  Prince,  still  thy  sons  shall 
be  true; 
The  fruits  of  Kintail  never  victor  shall  share. 

Nor  its  vales  9f er  gladden  an  enemy's  view. 

And  lovely  thou  shalt  be,  even  after  thy  wreck ; 

Thy  battlements  never  shall  cease  to  be  grand; 
Their  brown  rusty  hue  the  green  ivy  shall  deck. 

And  as  long  as  Skooroora's  high  top  shall  they  stand. 


THE  CURSE  OF  MOY. 

A  BiaBLiRD  TALE. 
BT  J.  B.  S.  HOBBITT,  ESQ.  [OF  BOKKBV.  ] 

The  Castle  of  Moy  is  the  ancient  residence  of  Mac- 
kintosh, the  Chief  of  the  Clan  Cbattan.  It  is  situated 
among  the  mountains  of  Inverness-shire,  not  far  from 
the  military  road  that  leads  to  Inverness.  It  stands 
in  the  hollow  of  a  mountain,  on  the  edge  of  a  small 
gloomy  lake,  called  Loch  Moy,  surrounded  by  a  black 
wood  of  Scotch  Gr,  which  extends  round  the  lake, 
and  terminates  in  wild  heaths,  which  are  unbroken 
by  any  other  object  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
tale  is  founded  on  an  ancient  Highland  tradition, 
that  originated  hn  a  feud  between  the  dans  of  Chat- 
tan  and  Grant.  A  small  rocky  island  in  Looh  Moj 
is  still  shown,  where  stood  the  dungeon  in  which 
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prisoners  were  confined,  by  the  former  Chiefs  of 
Moy.'  

THE  CURSE  OF  MOY. 

Loud,  in  the  gloomy  towers  of  Moy, 
The  Gbattan  clan*  their  carol  raise, 

And  far  th'  ascending  flame  of  joy 
Shoots  o*er  the  loch  its  trembling  blaze. 

For  long  within  her  secret  bower. 

In  child-bed  lay  the  lady  fair, 
But  now  is  come  th*  appointed  hour. 

And  vassals  shout,  **  An  heir!  an  heir! " 

And  round  the  fire,  with  many  a  tale, 

The  well-spiced  bowl  the  dames  prolong, 
Save  when  the  chieftain's  shouts  prevail, 
Or  war's  wild  chorus  swells  the  song. 

Loud  sound  the  pipes,  the  dancer's  heel 
Bounds  nimbly  from  the  floor  of  pine, 

When  in  the  light  and  mazy  reel 
Toung  maids  and  active  soldiers  join. 

Late  waned  the  night,  the  blazing  brand 

More  feebly  glimmer'd  in  the  hall, 
Less  loudly  shout  the  jovial  band. 

Less  lively  sounds  the  pibroch's  call,— ^ 

When,  from  the  corner  of  the  hearth, 

A  figure  crept,  of  all  the  train 
Most  alien  from  a  scene  of  mirth. 

And  muttering  sigh'd,  **  'Tis  vain,  'tis  vain !" 

Soon  ceased  the  shout,  a  general  thrill 
Seized  every  heart ;  th'  ill-omen'd  voice 

Seem'd  e'en  the  warrior's  breast  to  chill, 
Pior  dared  the  trembling  sire  r^oioe. 

He  saw  a  pale  and  shiv'ring  form. 

By  age  and  frenzy  haggard  made ; 
Her  eyes,  still  wild  with  passion's  storm. 

Belied  the  snows  that  shroud  h^r  bead. 

Long  had  she  wander'd  on  the  heath, 

Or  begg'd  the  lonely  trav'ler's  aid. 
And  gossips  swear  that  sudden  death 

Sliil  follows  where  her  footsteps  tread. 

Her  hut,  on  Badenoch's  wildest  height. 
Full  well  the  mountain  hunter  knew, 

Nor  paused  to  take  a  narrower  sight, 
But  cursed  the  witch,  and  quick  withdrew. 


Slowly  she  crawl'd  before  the  throng, 
Fix'd  on  the  Chief  her  haggard  eyes, 

Check'd  with  a  look  the  minstrel's  song, 
"  No  more,"  she  cried,  *'  No  more  rejoice ! 

"  To  you  that  o'er  your  midnight  dle^ 
Have  Usten'd  to  the  tales  of  glee, 

I  come  to  tell  a  gossip's  tale ; 
lU-omen'd  Chieftain !  list  to  me."« 

THE  TVITCH'S  TALB. 

Full  sixty  fatal  years  have  roll'd. 

Since  clamour  shook  these  gloomy  towers ; 
When  Moy's  black  Chief,  with  Urquhart  old, 

Led  Grant's  and  Chattan's  mingled  powers.  ^ 

Like  yours,  their  followers  shouted  brave. 
Like  yours,  the  minstrels  answer'd  loud. 

Like  yours,  they  'gan  the  dance  to  weave, 
And  round  and  round  the  goblet  flow'd. 

In  solemn  guise  the  Chieftains  came. 
To  solemn  league  the  Chieftains  swore; 

To  quench  the  death-feud's  fatal  flame. 
And  dye  the  heath  with  blood  no  more. 

Fair  rose  the  morn,  and  Urquhart's  pow'rs 
To  Moray's  hostile  border  flew ;  * 

But,  ling'ring  in  the  Chattan  tow'rs. 
The  aged  Chief  the  last  withdrew. 

Homewards  he  turn'd,  some  younger  arm 
Shall  lead  tlie  war  on  the  banks  of  Spey; 

But  sharp  was  the  sleet,  and  cold  the  storm, 
That  whistled  at  eve  in  his  locks  so  grey. 

With  him  went  Alva's  heir,  who  stay'd, 
The  Chieftain's  weal  or  woe  to  share ; 

So  Urquhart's  trembling  daughter  pray'd, 
So  Alva  vow'd  who  loved  her  dear.' 

But  drear  was  Badenoch's  wintry  waste, 
And  mirk  the  night  that  round  them  fdl. 

As  over  their  heads  the  night-raven  pass'd 
And  they  enter'd  Glen  Iral's  darkling  dell.  7 

The  raven  scream'd,  and  a  slogan  yell 
Burst  from  Glen  Iral's  sable  wood, 

They  heard  in  the  gale  a  bugle  swell, 
They  saw  in  the  shade  a  man  of  blood. 

Grimly  he  points,  and  a  hundred  hands 
Their  horses  seize;  in  that  fatal  hour. 


«  It  wonid  be  painful  to  trace  farther  the  history,  real  or  tradi- 
tional, of  the  CnrM  of  Moy,  to  which  snperstitioo  has,  even  of 
late  years,  ascribed  a  certain  dexrt^  of  Influence.— W.  S  4851. 

*  The  Chaiian  clan  is  a  federal  clan,  ronaistiiig  of  the  fdmllies 
of  Uaciuiosl^  Mac^herson,  and  some  others  of  le«8  consequence. 
The  Chief  is  the  Laird  of  Macintosh ;  (he  Chaltan  country  U  in 
the  Inland  part  of  tnvernPM-shire. 

*  The  pibroch  is  a  wild  music,  played  by  the  piper  at  the  as^m- 
bliog  of  a  clan,  in  marches,  etc.  Every  clan  had  its  own  particular 
tone,  which  was  played  most  scrupulously  and  indefaligablj'on 
ail  great  and  signal  occasions. 

4  Grant,  the  Laird  of  Urquhart,  was  the  chief  of  the  clan  of 
Grant;  his  castle  of  Urquhart.  now  in  ruins,  covers  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  craggy  promontories  that  adorn  Loch  Neas. 


The  delightfnl  Yale  of  Glen  Urquhart  is  embosomed  in  the  moun- 
tains behind  it.  The  possessions  of  Ihe  clan  in  the  southern  part 
of  InvcrnesA-shire,  tnirder  on  liiose  of  the  clan  Cluttan,  with 
whom,  of  course,  they  were  continually  at  variance. 

'  The  Lowland  district  of  Mor.iy,or  Elginshire,  along  Ihebanlcs 
of  the  spey.  Iieiitg  comparatively  fertile  and  civilized,  and  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Ihe  Grampians,  was  lung  expo^  to  Uie 
ravages  and  inroads  of  the  Highland  clans,  who  possessed  the 
mountains  on  the  border,  and  the  upper  part  of  Strathspey. 

^  Alva  is  an  ancient  possession  of  a  chieftain  of  the  famiiy  of 
Grant. 

7  The  Irai  is  a  small  stream  that  rises  in  the  Chaltan  country^ 
and  falls  into  the  river  of  Nairn,  between  Moy  and  Loch  Mess. 
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Unarmed,  defenceless,  Urquhart  stands. 
But  Alva  has  drawn  his  broad  claynaore. 

"Standfast,  Craig  Ellachie,"  '  he  cried, 
As  his  stalwart  stroke  the  foremost  slew ; 

Alas!  no  friendly  voice  replied, 
But  the  broad  claymore  in  fragments  flew. 

And  sad  was  the  heart  of  Alva's  heir. 
And  he  thought  of  Urquharfs  scenes  of  joy, 

When,  instead  of  her  smile  that  he  Joved  so  dear. 
He  met  the  haughty  scowl  of  Moy. 

And  far  across  the  wintry  waste. 
And  far  from  Marg'ret's  bow'r  of  joy, 

In  silent  haste,  and  in  chains,  they  pass'd. 
To  groan  and  despair  in  the  towers  of  Moy. 

On  yonder  rock  their  prison  8tood,> 
Deep  in  the  dungeon's  vault  beneath. 

The  pavement  still  wet  with  the  rising  flood, 
And  heavy,  and  dank,  is  the  fog  they  breathe. 

Three  days  were  past — with  streaming  eye, 
With  bursting  heart,  and  falt'ring  brealh, 

What  maiden  sues  at  the  feet  of  Moy, 
To  save  their  life,  or  to  share  their  death? 

'Tis  MargVet;  in  whose  heart  the  tale 
Had  waken'd  the  first  sad  sigh  of  grief, 

And  wan  and  pale  from  Urquhart's  vale, 
She  flew  to  the  tow'r  of  the  gloomy  Chief. 

Beneath  his  darkened  brow,  the  smile 
Of  pleased  revenge  with  hatred  strove, 

And  he  thought  of  the  hours,  perchance,  the  while 
When  she  slighted  his  threats,  and  scorn'd  his  love. 

And  thus  he  spoke,  with  trait'rous  voice, 
"  Oh !  not  in  vain  can  Margaret  plead ; 

One  life  I  spare — be  hers  the  choice. 
And  one  for  my  clan  and  my  kin  shall  bleed. 

"  Oh  will  she  not  a  lover  save. 

But  dash  his  hopes  of  mutual  joy. 
And  doom  the  brave  to  the  silent  grave, 

To  ransom  a  sire  from  the  sword  of  Moy? 

"  Or  will  she  not  a  father  spare, 
But  here  his  last  spark  of  life  destroy, 

And  will  she  abandon  his  silvery  hair. 
And  wed  her  love  in  the  hails  of  Moy  ?  " 

Oh  have  you  seen  the  shepherd  swain. 
While  heav'n  is  calm  on  the  hills  around. 

And  swelling  in  old  Comri's  plain,  ^ 
Earth  shakes,  and  thunders  burst  the  ground  ? 

Like  him  aghast  did  MargVet  stand, 
Wild  start  her  eyes  from  her  burning  head, 

Nor  stirs  her  foot,  nor  lifts  her  hand  ; 
The  chastisement  of  Heav'n  is  sped. 

Long  mute  she  stands,  when  before  her  eyes, 
From  the  dungeon's  cave,  from  the  gloomy  lake. 


In  the  mournful  wood  two  forms  arise, 
And  she  of  the  two  her  choice  must  make. 

And  wildly  she  sought  her  lover's  breast, 
And  madly  she  kiss'd  his  clanking  chain ; 

'*Home,  home,"  she  cried,  **  be  my  sire  releas'd. 
While  Alva  and  I  in  the  grave  remain. 

"And  my  father  will  rest,  and  our  name  be  blest. 
When  Moy's  vile  limbs  shall  be  strew'd  on  the  shore; 

The  pine-tree  shall  wave  o'er  our  peac^ul  grave. 
Till  together  we  wake  to  weep  no  more." 

The  tear  from  Urquhart's  eye  that  stole. 

As  rung  in  his  ear  his  daughter's  cry, 
Ceased  on  his  furrow'd  cheek  to  roll. 

When  he  mark'd  the  scorn  of  the  gloomy  Moy. 

And  stately  rose  his  stiffen'd  form, 
And  seem'd  to  throw  off  the  load  of  age. 

As  gather'd  in  his  eye  the  storm 
Of  feudal  hate,  and  a  chieftain's  rage. 

"False  traitor !  though  thy  greedy  ear 

Hath  drunk  the  groan  of  an  enemy, 
Yet  inly  rankle  shame  and  fear 

While  rapture  and  triumph  smile  on  me. — 

"And  thou,  my  best,  my  sorrowing  child, 

W  hate'er  my  fate,  thy  choice  recall ! 
These  towers,  with  human  blood  defiled. 

Shall  hide  my  corse,  and  atone  my  fall. 

"  Why  should  I  live  the  scorn  of  slaves? 

From  me  no  avenger  shall  I  see, 
Where  fair  Lochness  my  castle  laves. 

To  lead  my  clan  to  victory. 

"  White  are  my  hairs,  my  course  is  run, — 

To-morrow  lays  thy  father  low ; 
But,  Alva  safe,  with  yonder  sun 

He  shall  rise  in  blood  on  the  hills  of  snow. 

"If  Alva  falls,  and  falls  for  me, 

A  father's  curse  is  o'er  thy  grave ; 
But  safe  and  free,  let  him  wend  with  thee, 

And  my  dying  blessing  thou  shalt  have." 

The  maid  stood  aghast,  and  her  tears  fell  fast. 
As  to  the  wild  heath  she  turn'd  to  flee ; 

"  Be  Alva  safe,"  she  sigh'd  as  she  pass'd, 
"  To  Badenoch's  height  let  him  follow  me." 

She  sat  her  down  on  the  blasted  heath, 
And  hollowly  sounded  the  glen  below  ; 

She  heard  in  the  gale  the  groan  of  death. 
She  answer'd  the  groan  with  a  shriek  of  woe. 

And  slowly  tow'rds  the  mountain's  head. 

With  a  sable  bier  four  ruffians  hied; 
"And  here,"  they  said,  "  is  thy  father  dead. 

And  thy  lover's  corse  is  cold  at  his  side." 

They  laid  the  bodies  on  the  bent, 
Each  in  his  bloody  tartan  roll'd  ; 


I  Craig  EUacbie,  where  was  ibe  place  of  assembling  of  the  clan 
of  Grant,  was  also  tbe  slogan,  or  war-cry,  of  the  clan. 
>  Sec  Introduction  to  Uiis  Ballad. 


»  The  Yale  of  Comri.  in  Pcrihshire,  where  earthquakes  are  slill 
frequently  felt,  is  in  the  higher  part  of  Strathearn,  near  Crieff. 
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"Now  sing  Craig-Ellachie'8  lament. 
For  her  Chiefs  are  dead  and  her  hopes  are  cold." 

She  sigh'd  not  as  she  turn'd  away,— 
No  teardrop  fell  from  her  frozen  eye ; 

Bot  a  night  and  a  day,  by  their  side  did  stay, 
In  stupid  speechless  agony. 

And  another  she  staid,  and  a  cairn '  she  made. 

And  piled  it  high  with  many  a  groan ; 
As  it  rises  white,  on  Badenoch*s  height, 

She  mutters  a  prayer  over  every  stone. 

Shepray'd  that,  childless  and  forlorn. 

The  chief  of  Moy  might  pine  away; 
niattbe  sleepless  night  and  the  careful  morn, 

Might  wither  his  limbs  in  slow  decay ; 

That  never  the  son  of  a  Chief  of  Moy 

Might  live  to  protect  his  father's  age. 
Or  close  in  peace  his  dying  eye. 

Or  gather  his  gloomy  heritage. 

But  still,  as  they  fall,  some  distant  breed. 
With  sordid  hopes,  and  with  marble  heart, 

By  tarns  to  the  fatal  towers  succeed. 
Extinct  by  turns  to  the  grave  depart. 

Then  loud  did  she  laugh,  for  her  burning  brain 
Tbe  soothing  showers  of  grief  denied; 

And  still,  when  the  moon  is  on  the  wane, 
She  seeks  her  hut  on  the  mountain's  side. 

Hiere  sits  she  oft  to  curse  the  beam 
That  vexes  her  brain  with  keener  woe ; 

Fall  well  the  shepherd  knows  her  scream. 
When  he  sinks  on  the  moor  in  the  drifted  snow. 

Seven  times  has  she  left  her  wretched  cell 
To  cheer  her  sad  heart  with  gloomy  joy. 

When  the  fury  of  heaven,  or  the  blast  of  hell. 
Have  wither'd  the  hopes  of  the  house  of  Moy. 

And— now!  at  your  feast,  an  unbidden  guest. 

She  bids  you  the  present  hour  enjoy ! 
For  the  blast  of  death  is  on  the  heath, 

And  the  grave  yawns  wide  for  the  child  of  Moy  I — 

Here  ceased  the  tale,  and  with  it  ceased 

The  revels  of  the  shuddering  clan : 
I^ir  had  seized  on  every  breast, 

In  every  vein  chill  terrors  ran. 

To  the  mountain  hut  is  Marg'ret  sped, 
Tet  her  voice  still  rings  in  the  ear  of  Moy ; 

'"-Scarce  shone  the  morn  on  the  mountain's  head. 
When  the  lady  wept  o'er  her  dying  boy. 


And  long  in  Moy's  devoted  tower 
Shall  Marg'ret's  gloomy  curse  prevail ; 

And  mothers,  in  the  child*bed  hour, 
Shall  shudder  to  think  on  the  Witch's  tale. 


THE  FEAST  OF  SPURS. 

BT  TBB  BBV.  JOHN  HABUOTT,  A.M.* 

In  the  account  of  Walter  Scott  of  Harden's  way  of 
living,  it  is  mentioned,  that,  ^<  when  the  last  bullock 
was  killed  and  devoured,  it  was  the  lady's  custom  to 
place  on  the  table  a  dish,  which,  on  being  uncovered, 
was  found  to  contain  a  pair  of  clean  spurs ;  a  hint  to 
the  Riders  that  they  must  shift  for  their  next  meal." 
—See  Introduction,  ante,  p.  31. 

The  speakers  in  the  following  stanzas  are  Walter 
Scott  of  Harden,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Scott,  the  Flower 
of  Yarrow. 

*'  Haste,  ho !  my  dame,  what  cheer  the  night  ? 
I  look  to  see  your  table  dight, 
For  I  hae  been  up  since  peep  o'  light, 
Driving  the  dun  deer  merrilie. 

^'  Wow !  but  the  bonny  harts  and  raes, 
Are  fleet  o'  foot  on  Ettricke  braes; 
My  gude  dogs  ne'er  in  a'  their  days, 
Forfoughten  weresaewearilie. 

'^  Frae  Shows  to  Rankelburn  we  ran 
A  score,  that  neither  stint  nor  blan; 
And  now  ahint  the  breckans'  stan', 
And  laugh  at  a'  our  company. 

'^  We've  pass'd  through  monie  a  tangled  cleugh, 
We've  rad  fu'  fast  o'er  haugh  and  beugh ; 
I  trust  ye've  got  gude  cheer  eneugh 
To  feast  us  a'  right  lustilie?"— 

'*  Are  ye  sae  keen-set,  Wat?  'tis  well; 
Ye  winna  find  a  daiuty  meal ; 
It's  a'  o'  the  gude  Rippon  steel. 
Ye  maun  digest  it  manfuUie. 

^<  Nae  kye  are  left  in  Harden  Glen ;  * 

Ye  maun  be  stirring  wi'  your  men ; 

Gin  ye  soud  bring  me  less  than  ten, 

I  winna  roose  *  your  braverie." — 

^*  Are  ye  sae  modest  ten  to  name  ? 
Syne,  an  I  bring  na  twenty  hame, 
I'll  freely  gie  ye  leave  to  blame 
Baith  me  and  a'  my  chy valrie. 


'  A  cairn  is  a  heap  of  loose  stones,  the  nsaal  memorial  of  an 
•dent  iNiriing-place. 

'  [Thb  genUeman  was  tutor  to  George  Henry,  Lord  Scott,  son 
)|  Charles,  Earl  of  DalkdUi,  afterwards  fourdi  dnke  of  Boo- 
»euch  and  siiUi  of  Qoeensherry— who  died  young,  in  IS08.  One 
f  Uie  Introductory  BpbUes  of  Marmion  is  addressed  lo  Mr.  Mar- 
•hhl-ed.) 

'  Breckatu^Fenu 


4  "  Harden*s  eastte  was  dtnated  upon  the  very  brink  of  a  darlE 
and  predpitons  dell,  dirongh  which  a  scanty  riyulet  steals  to 
meet  the  Borthwich.  In  the  recess  of  this  glen  he  is  said  to  hare 
kept  his  spoU,  which  senred  for  the  daily  mahilenanee  of  his  re- 
tainers.'*—ivotea  on  the  lay  of  tk$  Last  jKinafre/,  Canto  It. 
stanza  9. 

i  Aooie^Praise. 
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"I  could  hae  relish'd  better  cheer, 
After  the  chase  o'  sic-like  deer ; 
But,  trust  me,  rowtb  o*  Southern  gear 
Shall  deck  your  lard'ner  speedilie. 

"  When  Stanegirthside  I  last  came  by, 
A  bassen*d  bull  allured  mine  eye. 
Feeding  amang  a  herd  of  kye ; 
O  gin  I  look'd  na  wistfullie ! 

^'  To  horse !  young  Jock  shall  lead  the  way ; 
And  soud  the  Warden  tak  the  fray 
To  mar  our  riding,  I  winna  say, 
But  he  mote  be  in  jeopardie. 

*^  The  siller  moon  now  glimmers  pale : 
But  ere  we've  cross'd  fair  Liddesdale, 
She'll  shine  as  brightlie  as  the  bale ' 
That  warns  the  water  hastilie.  ■ 

*'  O  leeze  me  on  her  bonny  light  I ' 
There's  nought  sae  dear  to  Harden's  sight ; 
Troth,  gin  she  shone  but  ilka  night, 
Our  clan  might  live  right  royallie. 

*'  Haste,  bring  your  nagies  frae  the  sta', 
And  lightlie  louping,  ane  and  a*, 
Intull  your  saddles,  scour  awa'. 
And  ranshakle^  the  Southronie. 

^^  Let  ilka  ane  his  knapscap  ^  lace; 
Let  ilka  ane  bis  steil-jack  brace; 
And  dell  bless  him  that  sail  disgrace 
Walter  o'  Harden's  liverie ! " 


OR  A  TMT  FAU  TO 


THE  RUINS  OF  MELROSE  ABBEY, 

BT  TBI  CODHTISS  OF  DALKBITB.S  AND  BIB  SON  LOBD  SCOTT. 
BT    TUB  BEV.  JOHN  MABBIOTT,  A  M. 

Abbots  of  Melrose,  wont  of  yore 
The  dire  anathema  to  pour 

On  England's  hated  name; 
See,  to  appease  your  injured  shades, 
And  expiate  her  Border  raids. 

She  sends  her  fairest  Dame. 

Her  fairest  Dame  those  shrines  has  graced, 
That  once  her  boldest  Lords  defaced; 

Then  let  your  hatred  cease; 
The  prayer  of  import  dread  revoke. 
Which  erst  indignant  fury  spoke. 

And  pray  for  England's  peace. 


>  Bale— Btacoa  fire. 

•  Thii  espresaliiB  ligBLfied  fonnerlr  tfie  gfTing  the  alann  to 
the  InhafaiUBU  of «  dtetricl;  each  4ktrict  Uking  iti  name  tnm 
the  rifer  Uiat  flowed  Uirough  It 

3  The  eoeem  ia  which  Uie  moos  was  held  in  the  HanJea  fa- 
milr,  may  be  traced  In  the  motto  diey  aliU  bear;  **BepttratU 
comua  Photbe." 

4  AaiuAaic/tf— Plonder. 
s  A'ltdpicap— Hehnet. 


If,  as  it  seems  to  Fancy's  eye, 
Tour  sainted  spirits  hover  nigh. 

And  haunt  this  once-loved  spot; 
That  Youth's  fair  open  front  behold, 
His  step  of  strength,  his  visage  bold. 

And  hail  a  genuine  Scott. 

Tet  think  that  England  claims  a  part 
In  the  rich  blood  that  warms  bis  heart, 

And  let  your  hatred  cease; 
The  prayer  of  import  dire  revoke. 
Which  erst  indignant  fury  spoke. 

And  pray  fgv  England's  peace. 

Pray,  that  no  proud  insulting  foe 
May  ever  lay  her  temples  low. 

Or  violate  her  fanes ; 
No  moody  fanatic  deface 
The  works  of  wondrous  art  that  grace 

Antiquity's  remains.  7 


ARCHIE  ARMSTRONG'S  AITH. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  MAEBIOTT,  A.M. 

The  hero  of  this  ballad  was  a  native  of  Eskdale, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the  raising  bis 
clan  to  that  preeminence  which  it  long  maintained 
amongst  the  Border  thieves,  and  which  none,  indeed, 
but  the  Elliots  could  dispute.  He  lived  at  the  Stub- 
holm,  immediately  below  the  junction  of  the  Wan- 
chope  and  the  Eske ;  and  there  distinguished  himself 
so  much  by  zeal  and  assiduity  in  his  professional 
duties,  that  at  length  be  found  it  expedient  to  emi- 
grate, his  neighbours  not  having  learned  from  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  '^that  it  is  no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour 
in  his  vocation."  He  afterwards  became  a  celebrated 
jester  in  the  English  court.  In  more  modern  times, 
he  might  have  found  a  court  in  which  his  virtues 
would  have  entitled  him  to  a  higher  station.  He  was 
dismissed  in  disgrace  in  the  year  4637,  for  bis  inso- 
lent wit,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen. One  day,  when  Archbishop  Laud  was  just 
about  to  say  grace  before  dinner,  Archie  begged  per- 
mission of  the  King  to  perform  that  ofOce  in  his 
stead ;  and  having  received  it,  said,  *^  All  praise  to 
God,  and  little  Laud  to  the  deil."  The  exploit  de- 
tailed in  this  ballad  has  been  preserved,  with  many 
others  of  the  same  kind,  by  tradition,  and  is  at  this 
time  current  in  Eskdale. 


^  [The  Honoorable  Harriet  Tawosend,  daughter  of  Thomat. 
fine  Viaooant  Sidney,  and  wife  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  after^ 
wards  Duke  of  Boccleuch  and  Quecnsberry,  died  In  I814.»Ed.) 

7  liehxMe  Abbey  was  reduced  to  Its  present  ruinous  suie, 
partly  by  the  Eoglish  barons  In  their  hostile  Inroads,  and  partly 
by  John  Knox  and  bis  followers.  For  a  reason  why  Rs  Abbots 
fthonld  be  supposed  to  take  an  Interest  in  the  Bnodeoch  funily, 
see  the  Notes  to  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  octavo  edition, 
p.SSS. 
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ARCHIE  ARMSTRONG'S  AITH. 

As  Archie  pass'd  the  Brockwood  leys, 

He  cursed  the  blinkan  moon, 
For  shouts  were  borne  upo'  the  breeze 

Frae  a*  the  hills  aboon. 

A  herd  had  mark'd  his  lingering  pace. 

That  e'enin  near  the  fauld, 
And  wam'd  his  fellows  to  the  chase, 

For  he  kennM  him  stout  and  bauld. 

A  light  shone  frae  Gilnockie  tower; 

He  thought,  as  he  ran  past, — 
^^  O  Johnnie  ance  was  stiff  in  stour, 

Buthangitatthelast!" 

His  load  was  heavy,  and  the  way 

Was  rough  and  ill  to  find ; 
But  ere  he  reach'd  the  Stubholm  brae. 

His  faes  were  far  behind. 

He  clamb  the  brae,  and  frae  his  brow 

The  draps  fell  fast  and  free: 
And  when  he  heard  a  loud  halloo, 

A  waefu*  man  was  he. 

O'er  his  left  shouther,  towards  the  muir. 

An  anxious  ee  he  cast ; 
And  oh !  when  he  stepped  o'er  the  door, 

His  wife  she  look'd  aghast. 

"Ah  wherefore,  Archie,  wad  ye  slight 

Ilk  word  o'  timely  warning? 
I  trow  ye  will  be  ta'en  the  night. 

And  hangit  i'  the  morning."— 

"Wow  baud  your  tongue,  ye  prating  wife. 

And  help  me  as  ye  dow; 
I  wad  be  laith  to  loose  my  life 

For  ac  poor  silly  yowe." 

Tbey  stript  awa  the  skin  aff  band, 

ViV  a'  the  woo'  aboon ; 
There's  ne'er  a  flesher '  i'  the  land 

Had  done  it  half  sae  soon. 

They  took  the  haggis-bag  and  heart. 

The  heart  but  and  the  liver ; 
Alake,  that  siccan  a  noble  part 

Should  win  intull  the  river! 

But  Archie  he  has  ta'en  them  a'. 

And  wrapt  them  i'  the  skin : 
And  he  has  thrown  them  o'er  the  wa'. 

And  sicht  whan  they  fell  in. 

The  cradle  stans  by  the  ingle*  toom,) 


The  bairn  wi'  auntie  stays ; 
They  clapt  the  carcase  in  its  room. 
And  smoor'd  it  wi*  the  claes. 

And  down  sat  Archie  daintillie, 

And  rock'd  it  wi'  his  hand ; 
Siccan  a  rough  nourice  as  he 

Was  not  in  all  the  land. 

And  saftlie  he  began  to  croon,^ 
"  Hush,  husbabye,  my  dear." 

He  hadna  sang  to  sic  a  tune, 
I  trow,  for  mony  a  year. 

Now  frae  the  hills  they  cam  in  haste, 

A'  rinning  out  o'  breath. — 
"  Ah,  Archie,  we  ha'  got  ye  fast. 

And  ye  maun  die  the  death! 

"Aft  hae  ye  thinn'd  our  master's  herds, 
And  elsewhere  cast  the  blame ; 

Now  ye  may  spare  your  wilie  words. 
For  we  have  traced  ye  hame."— 

"  Tour  sheep  for  warlds  I  wadna  take ; 

Deil  ha'  me  if  I'm  leein'; 
But  had  your  tongues  for  mercie's  sake, 

The  bairn's  just  at  the  deein'. 

"  If  e'er  I  did  sae  fause  a  feat. 

As  thin  my  neebor's  faulds. 
May  I  be  doom'd  the  flesh  to  eat 

This  vera  cradle  balds! 

"  But  gin  ye  reckna  what  I  swear. 
Go  search  the  biggin^  thorow. 

And  if  ye  find  ae  trotter  there. 
Then  hang  me  up  the  morrow." 

They  thought  to  find  the  stolen  gear. 
They  searched  baith  but  and  ben ; 

But  a'  was  clean,  and  a'  was  clear. 
And  naething  could  they  ken. 

And  what  to  think  they  couldna  tell. 
They  glowr'd  at  ane  anither ; — 

"Sure,  Patie,  'twas  the  deil  himsell 
That  ye  saw  rinning  hither. 

"  Or  aiblins  Maggie's  ta'en  the  yowe. 
And  thus  beguil'd  your  ee." — * 

"Hey,  Robbie,  man,  and  like  enowe. 
For  I  hae  nae  rowan-tree." 

Awa'  tbey  went  wi'  nauckle  haste. 
Convinced  'twas  Maggie  Brown ; 

And  Maggie,  ere  eight  days  were  past. 
Got  mair  nor  ae  new  gown. 


>  J  Flesher— Butcher, 

•  Jnrfle—Vkre, 

3  TVom— Empty. 

4  croon^To  bom  over  a  song, 
s  iNggin— BoUdlDg. 

•  There  Is  no  dliUict  wherein  witches  seem  to  bate  maintained 


»  more  extenslYe,  or  more  recent  infloence,  than  in  Eskdale.  It 
b  not  long  since  the  system  of  bribery,  alluded  to  in  the  next 
stanza,  was  carried  on  in  tliat  part  of  the  country.  The  rowan- 
tree,  or  mountain-ash,  is  welt  iinown  to  he  a  sure  presentalive 
against  the  power  of  wbchcrafL 
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Then  Archie  turn'd  him  on  his  heel, 
And  gamesomelie  did  say,— 

*^I  didna  think  that  half  sae  weel 
The  nourice  I  could  play.'* 

And  Archie  didna  break  his  aitb, 
He  ate  the  cradled  sheep ; 


I  trow  he  wasna  very  laith 
Siccan  a  vow  to  keep. 

And  aft  sinsyne  to  England's  King, 

The  story  he  has  told ; 
And  aye  when  he  gan  rock  and  sing, 

Charlie  his  sides  wad  hold. 


END  UP  MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 
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SIR  TRISTREM;' 

A  METRICAL  ROMANCE  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BT 

THOMAS  OF   ERGELDOUNE, 


THE  RHYMER. 


EDITED  FBOM  THE  AUGHraLECK  MS. 


Flow,  hold  Toar  moalb«  poor  durltle, 
Bolli  Kolght  and  Lady  fra. 

And  berknelb  to  my  spell ; 
or  baUaille  and  of  cbi? alrie, 
or  Ladlof '  love  and  draerie, 

Aooa  I  wol  f  ott  tel.— Chaoqii. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  RonuiDce  of  Sir  Tristrem  vas  composed  by  Thomas 
of  Ekbldounb,  called  the  Rhtmbb,  'who  flourished  in  the 
tSlli  century.    The  only  copy,  known  to  exist.  Is  contained 


In  a  large  and  ralaable  collection  of  Metrical  Romances^ 
belonging  to  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and 
called,  from  its  donor,  the  Auchlnleck  MS.  A  correct  edi- 
tion of  this  ancient  and  curious  poem  is  now  submitted  to 
the  public.    This  prefatory  memoir  is  designed  to  contain; 


y«/y.  1823. 

'  [II  ble  be  ragrelled  that  Sir  Walter  Seott  baa  left  no  anawer  to  an  ela- 
kmiedlMrtatUw  on  lila  prereee  to  Sir  Tri$trtm,  wblch  waa  appended  to 
telnt  Tolmne  of  Uie  8to  edition  of  Warton'a  Btatory  of  Engllab  Poetry, 
liMliM  In  I8U.  II  U  probable  tbat  tbb  Tory  Taloable  book,  bring  put 
^  wliboQt  tbe  neme  of  tbe  Bdllor,  or  any  diatlnct  ennonneemeni  of 
tilt  hit  reNarcbes  bad  added  to  tbe  original  narrallve  of  Warton,  bad 
MHr  attracted  Sir  Waller'a  aotiee.  Tbere  la  no  copy  of  It  In  tbe  Library 
•tibbotsfenl. 

The  writer  in  qneitlon,  ( Hr.  Price, )  eipreiaei  bif  opinion,  lit,  Thet  tbe 
mUariilai  or  atyle  end  language  In  tbe  sir  Trlstrem  of  tbe  ineblnleck 
■S-t  ut  or  racb  a  character  aa  to  render  it  extremely  donbtfttl  tbet  tbey  are 
ttanna  whicb  are  spoken  of  la  tbe  often  quoted  paange  or  De  Bmnne, 

**  I  aee  in  aong  of  aedgeing  tale 
or  Brceldonne,''  etc.  ;— 

Ml^i  Tbtl  tbe  atory  of  Trlatrem  wu  nnlfcrselly  known  over  tbe  oontloent 
If  Enrspe  preflooa  to  tbe  age  of  Tbomaa  of  Erceldoone;  and  tbat,  conae- 
IMMly,  he  waa  mora  likely.  If  be  wrote  a  poem  on  tbe  rahject,  to  bate 
li^al  a  flNelgn  autbortty,  than  to  hare  been  bimaelf  appealed  to,  aa  an 
*^^«1ty,  by  fordgnara  handling  the  tame  theme  et  a  later  period  :  Sdly, 
^  the  rSoHMM  of  tbe  French  fragment  cited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

**  rJkoflMt  leo  grantor  ne  Tult,*'  etc. 

■d  the  Tkomat  van  Britmit  mentioned  by  Godfrey  of  Stratborg,  wrote  In 
r«faaa.pr<n«* :  4IUy,  Thai  there  la  no  trace  of  SeolUtk  pbraaeology  in  the 
VrTrMran  edited  and  eondoded  by  Sir  Welter  Scott :  and,  flnelly.  Thet  Sir 
VaNw  Scott  bee  wholly  failed  to  prore  any  connexion  between  tbla  ro- 
■Ki  and  the  Ihyoior  of  EreeMonoe. 

tt  weoid  bafo  been  Improper  to  ley  Sir  TrUtrm  egalo  boforo  the  world, 
'ft^Mftany  ellnalon  to  tbla  learned  writer'a  diaaertatlon :  but  tbe  preaeal 
^*^  ■■81  be  coateatcd  with  offering  a  very  few  remerka  on  it. 
It  •ppeara  to  him  thai  sir  Waller  Scott^a  own  prellMe  end  eppendloea 
■■(•iMd  nfBcleni  eridenoe  that  the  atory  of  Trlatrem  bad  been  popnler 
^  la  French  aad  In  German,  et  least  aaeariy  aa  tbe  period  of  Tbomaa  of 
(ttMoaoe;  and,  before  Werton'a  Editor  pnbllabed  hb  eaaay,  a  fact  more 
irtoai  than  any  ha  baa  brooght  to  light  on  ihla  aobfect  bad  been  aaoer- 
iBaiMbe  exlaience^  namely,  of  a  romance  of  Trlatrem  la  Greek  oeiwaa 
^Uti,  of  the  thirteenth  century.* 

The  EanylaC  aeema  to  bare  been  aooceaafal  in  tbe  eatabllsbnent  or  bis 
Mod  and  third  poaUlona.  He  adduce*,  it  must  be  admitted,  diatlnct  proof 
•(  tbere  exlated  a  ''  chronicle  of  Cornwall  by  Tbomaa  of  Brittany,"  to 

*  See  VoB  der  .Dagen's  '*  Noniimenta  madIL  mi,  plerooique  Inedita." 
3f. 


which  ancient  German  romanoera  were  in  tbe  cnitom  of  appealing  with* 
reference  to  tbe  beroea  or  tbe  Hound  Table ;  and  aa  Godfrey  or  Siraaburg 
often  quotea  the  Frtneh  worda  of  hla  '*  Tbomaa  Ton  Brltanie,'*  It  la  acarvely 
to  be  doubted  that  he  drew  f^om  tbla  Chronicle. 

Tbeae  circamsUnoea,  bowcTer,  though  they  may  deprlre  Tbomaa  tbe 
Bbymer  of  the  eerly  European  celebrity  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  claimed  for 
him,  and  of  conrae  be  held  fatal  to  tbe  notion  tbat  the  Aucbinleck  MS.  con- 
talna  tbe  original  of  all  tbe  Triatrem  romanoea,  seem  to  bare  but  a  alender 
bearing  on  tbe  question  aa  to  the  authorship  of  tbe  poem  edlied  by  sfr 
Walter  Scott.  Tbat  Tbomaa  of  Erceldoune  waa  well  known  in  Bugtrnd  n 
a  romance-wriler,  U  eatabliabed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  worda  of  Da 
Bruune, 

*M  aee  In  aong  of  aedgeing  tale 
Of  Erceldoone. .'— — 

end  that  to  la  the  TAeniaa  who  framed  tbat  '^acdgelag  tola  "  f  story  tor  re- 
clUllon)  of  Trlatrem,  which  bed  'Mbeateem  over  geates,**  appeara  to  bo 
hardly  leas  oerUin.  lasurodly  f*«l  "  Tbomaa**  could  nerer  here  been  tbe 
Bratoa  Chronicler  or  Cornwall,  ao  IkTourod  by  Warton'a  Editor;  since  lie 
Bmnne  Introduces  bU  naoie  for  the  expreas  purpose  of  edverting  to  the 
quaintaeas  of  hla  Bngtitk, 

But,  according  to  tbla  writer,  the  langoege  and  Terslflcatloa  of  the  ^*  Sir 
Tristrem'*  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  do  oot  corrcapood  with  De  Bronne'a 
description  of  tbe  romence  tbat  **OTer  geatea  bad  the  aleem.**  Its  BngtUk 
le  not  more  fuoM  than  tbat  of  De  Brunne  blmseir;  It  oontelna  no  names 
■lore  Miatutk  than  he  bimaelf  la  in  tbe  cnatom  or  inlrodnciug ,  and  tbe 
complaint  that  careless  reciters  were  apt  to  omit  one  member  of  almoet 
Of  ery  copp/e,  oouM  nerer  apply  to  a  poem  composed,  not  in  eouplgu,  but 
inatanna. 

To  thia  it  may  be  answered,  tbat  Sir  Walter  Scott,  f^m  the  flrst»  expressed 
his  conrlctlon  tbat  tbe  Bbymer's  Sir  Tristrem  bad  paaaed  orally  through 
"  several  banda,**  and  been  consequently  greatly  modified  aa  to  language, 
before  It  waa  committed  to  writing  at  all :  that  uteouth  oamea,  aa  well  ea. 
qitaint  InglUy  may,  in  tbe  course  of  this  process,  tiave  disappeared— most 
probably  did  ao—otber  peraons  who  recited  tbe  tale  endeaTouring  to  render 
lilntelilglble ''  to  the  lowed  men,"  by  edopting  tbe  example  of  De  Brunna. 
aa  described  by  himself :  and  tbat  even  U  it  were  proTed  tbat  eoppU  in  De 
Brunne'a  language  could  mean  nothing  but  co«p/cl,  it  by  no  means  followa 
that  the  Tristrem  of  tbe  Aucbinleck  MS.  oonld  not  be  talked  of  aa  coniainlng 
eopp/sa  liable  to  mutilation.  Among  tbe  aorta  of  verse  fasbienable  w  1th  the 
minstrels  of  bis  day,  De  Bruune  mentions  *'  enterlacAe.**  This  meens  evi* 
deotly  "  duplets  interlaced,'* — an  exact  description  of  ten  lines  out  oC 
elevea  in  CTory  stonsa  of  Sir  Tristrem. 

As  to  tbe  Essayist's  assertion,  that  tbe  language  of  tbe  romance  has  in  ft 
nothing  distlncllvrly  ^coNisA- ttaU  U  a  point  on  wblcii  tbe  reader  v^iil  per« 
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WALTER  SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


I.  Some  accoQDt  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune; 

II.  History  of  the  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem; 

III.  Observations  on  the  copy  now  published. 

I.  Thomas  op  Ebgeldounb  derWed  his  territorial  appel- 
lation from  the  yiilage  of  Erceldoone,  in  the  Merse,  or 
connty  of  Berwicl£,  situated  on  the  river  Leader,  about  two 
miles  atwvo  its  junction  with  the  Tweed.  It  appears  that 
this  small  village  was  once  a  place  of  some  importance, 
and,  at  least  occasionally,  honoured  with  the  royal  residence. 
The  foundation  charter  of  Melrose  Abbey,  granted  by  King 
David  I.,  dated  June,  1136,  is  subscribed  at  Ercheldun.* 


The  confirmatory  charter  of  the  same  abbey,  grmted  li 
1143  by  Prince  Henry,  son  to  Bavid,  is  dated  at  ErdiddB. 
— Hutchinson,  vol.  i.  Append,  p.  ill.  The  fkmily  oCLM- 
tel  appears  anciently  to  have  had  an  interest  in  Erceldoae; 
for,  among  the  charters  granted  to  the  abbey  of  CaktinglMB. 
and  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Durham,  occurs  Carte 
Wilhelmi  lAnseia  de  Ecclesia  de  Ercheldoun^  dated  li 
the  time  of  David  I.,  or  Malcolm  IV.,  his  socceaaor.— Ni- 
c0L8ON*s  Scottish  Historical  Library,  App.  No.  Til.  Tkt 
Earls  of  March  were  afterwards  Lords  of  Eroeldoune,  wbeic 
they  had  a  stronghold,  called  the  Earl's  tower.  It  stood  at 
the  east  end  of  the  village,  but  is  now  demolished.    Warn 


baiM  oontlder  tbe  aatbority  of  Sir  Walter  ScoU  m  rafflcleot  to  coaoterraU 
that  of  the  most  accomplUbed  Englith  antiqaary ;  nor  U  It  easy  to  pa«  orer 
u  wholly  Inslgniacant  Sir  Waller**  remark,  that ''  a  complicated  structure 
of  stania  and  rhyme  cootloued  to  be  a  cbaracterlstlc  ofSeottiah  poetry  tnm 
the  remote  period  ofTbomasof  Eroeldonoe  downward :  tbe  additional  short 
Terse  thrown  Into  tbe  end  of  each  stania  in  CArisI  Kirk  on  tlu  Orten^  Pee- 
blit  to  tht  P/oy,  etc.,  seems  borrowed  from  tbe  stania  of  Sir  Trtttrtmy 
Bat  oTen  were  It  true  that  Sir  Trlstrem's  quaint  tngtia  bears  no  traoet  of  a 
northern  dialect.  In  what  way  could  this  touch  tbe  question  at  Issuer  Tbe 
poem  Ifl  admitted  to  have  passed  from  reciter  to  reciter  before  it  was  written 
out,  and  the  reciter  who  penned  the  copy  might  not  have  been  a  Scotchman. 

Finally,  Mr.  Price  Is  of  opinion  that  the  insertion  of  tbe  word  Ereeldovnt 
In  tbe  first  stania  of  Sir  Tristrem  was  rash,  and  attacbes  no  weight  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  statement  that  tbe  reading  is  countenanced  by  some  '*  faint 
tracings"  of  tbe  obliterated  as.  It  being,  however,  not  doubted  that  Tho- 
mas of  Erceldoune  did  write  a  '*  sedgelng  tale"  of  Sir  Tristrem,  and  Tko- 
MM  bdog  menlloned  la  tbe  third  Hoe  of  the  stann,  and  the  place  of  Tho- 
mas's residence  having  obviously  been  mentioned  In  tbe  first  line,  It  seems 
hardly  possible  to  guess  what  word  but  BrceldouHe  would  have  suited  both 
tbe  sense  and  the  rhyme.  But  tbe  line  itself,  as  Sir  Waller  Scott  mentions 
la  hia  Notes,  has  fOrtuuately  been  preserved,  by  waj  of  catchword,  at  tbe 
root  of  tbe  preceding  page  of  the  manuscripl.  * 

On  the  whole,  thoogh  this  critic  appears  to  have  overthrown  one  part  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  preface— (hat  in  which  be  claimed  for  tbe  Rhymer  of  Er- 
celdoune certain  French  and  German  citations,  belonging  of  right,  as  it  now 
turns  out,  to  a  Chronlclsr  of  Bretagne-and  disturbs  a  few  incidental  state- 
ments and  views  of  less  Importance,  it  leaves  the  question  as  to  tbe  author- 
ship of  the  Auchtnleck  Sir  Trblrem  very  much  as  Sir  Walter  ScoU  himself 
bad  left  it. 

Bow  attentively  he  had  studied  tbe  language  and  versifies  Uon  of  this  an- 
cient poem.  Is  proved  by  tbe  exquisite  imitation  of  It  in  Fytte  tbe  Third, 
which  gives  11  a  right  to  a  place  among  Mm  poetical  works.  It  was,  at  one 
time,  bis  intention  to  execute  a  series  of  Imitations  of  tbe  chief  ScolUtb 
poets  subsequent  to  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  and  prior  to  Allan  Hamsay,  thus 
presenting  a  complete  view  of  tbe  history  of  tbe  languafe,  to  which  the 
Waverley  Novels  have  since.  In  a  great  measure,  restored  its  original  cha- 
racter of '^/nyiis." 

Sir  Trifltrem  was  reviewed  In  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  1804,  by  tbe  late 
accomplished  antiquary,  Mr.  George  Ellis.  The  following  is  an  extract  :- 
**  Open  tbe  whole,  wo  are  much  dispoaad  to  adopt  tbe  general  latareneeB 
drawn  by  Mr.  Scott  from  bis  aathortties.  and  have  great  pleasare  In  bear- 
ing teatlmony  to  tbe  very  uncommon  dlltgenoe  which  be  bee  evinced  In 
collecting  curious  OMterlals,  and  te  tbe  tasto  and  aagaclly  vrttb  which  he 
bag  employo<  tbem.  With  regard  to  the  nocea,  tbey  contain  an  almect  in- 
finite  variety  of  curious  Information,  which  had  been  hitberto  unknown  or 
annotked ;  and  we  are  persuaded,  that  they  would  alfbrd  much  umuBement 
«veQ  to  these  readers  who  may  be  too  indoleot  to  derlvo  any  from  tlie  su* 
perannuated  poetry  of  Thomas  of  Erclldoune." 

An  article  In  tbe  Annuel  Review  for  «BS4  was  not  lesi  favoarablo  to  the 
Editor  of  Tfistrem.  ARer  quoting  some  atriblog  lioaa  from  Flalay's  Wal- 
lace:— 

**  Oh  I  long  shall  Scotland  sound  wltb  Rhymer's  name. 

For  In  an  unknown  cave  tbe  feer  shall  bide. 

Till  through  tbe  realm  gaunt  kings  and  chlett  shall  ride. 

Wading  throogh  fioods  of  carnage,  bridle-deep; 

The  cries  of  terror,  and  the  walling  wide. 

Shall  rouse  the  prophet  from  bis  tranced  sleep: 
Bis  harp  shall  ring  with  woe,  and  all  tbe  land  shall  weep;*'— 

tbe  Reviewer  proceeds  us  tollowi :— **  If  this  hiding-place  could  be  dis- 
covered, many  are  tbe  curious  points  of  history  and  renaaoce  which  true 
Tbomes  could  elucidate.  Is  be  one  of  ibe  seven  men  who  sleep,  and  have 
king  slept,  in  a  den  under  the  cliff  of  Ocean,  lu  the  uttermost  puits  of  «er* 
many,  where  there  i»  snow  all  tbe  summer  lime,  and  In  the  winter,  thoogb 
men  see  tbe  light  of  tbe  sun,  yet  tbe  sun  to  not  seen  ?  All  men  may  see  them 

*  Tbls  Hoe  Is  copied  at  tbe  upper-part  of  tbe  facsimile  of  the  Auchlolecfc 
MS.  which  Is  given  at  page  iW.   The  line  runs  thus : 
"  T  was  at  ErtboMouu.** 


there ;  tbey  are  sound  in  body ;  their  colour  Is  not  ch 
their  garments  wax  old ;  and  therefore  tbe  peopte  have  them  la  ^mS 
worship  and  reverence.  A  covetous  wretch  once  attempted  to  strip  euesf 
tbem  of  bts  dotblog,  and  his  impious  arm  was  dried  up  In  the  altompt.  Sr 
is  be  In  tbe  cavern  under  tbe  roots  of  tbe  baieMree  on  Craig  y  Diaai.  what 
King  Arthur  end  all  his  knights  are  lying  asleep  In  •  drde;  their  hai* 
outward ;  every  one  in  bis  armour,  bis  sword  and  shield  and  speer  by  Urn; 
ready  to  be  taken  up  whenever  tbe  Bla^  Ba|^  and  the  Goldea  Bagis  shii 
go  to  war,  and  make  the  earth  tremble  wltb  their  affray ;  ao  that  ihocavon 
shall  be  shaken,  and  tbe  bell  ring,  end  tbe  sleepers  be  ewakeDed  aadeaai 
forth  P  Till,  however,  tbe  Prophet  of  Erelldoune  can  be  fonod,  that  be  aif 
give  an  account  of  himself,  we  must  be  contented  with  sach  of  hto  worts  ss 
remain,  and  such  scanty  information  respecting  him  aa  can  be  gteeasl 
from  old  authors  and  contemporary  records.  Be  bas  I 
tunato  to  remain  for  so  many  centuries  the  flavourtto  orhfs  < 
end  to  have  his  genutoe  remains  elucidated  by  an  Editor  so  c 
Ufled  for  tbe  tosk,  by  his  peculiar  tasto,  and  talents,  and  emdttiao.* 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  In  his  Introduction,  bas  made  partlcniar  mca<enafas 
charier  of  Peter  de  Baga,  or  Balg  of  Bemerslde,  to  which  Thomas  Uwor 
do  ErcUdoo,  among  others,  is  a  witness.  Tbe  original  charter  was  iiuatti 
discovered  In  tbe  General  Register  Bouse,  Edinburgh,  wheo  a  Uamulft  01 
It  wes  obligingly  communicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  Mr.  MardenaM,  rf 
that  admirable  establishment.  The  charter  unfortunately,  Ukc  the  eapy  «f 
it  contained  in  the  Melrose  Cbartulary,  bas  no  dale,  but  ftaoa  the  hsal- 
wrtting  and  other  circa mstonces.  It  may  be  assigned  to  the  reica  ef  Aki- 
ander  tbe  Third ;  and  as  an  Interesting  document.  It  Is  therefore  sal^riacd 
to  tbls  note. 

It  Is  only  further  neoeasary  to  state  that  In  the  present  edithm,  the  taMtf 
Sir  Tristrem  has  been  carefully  collated  with  the  Auchlniecfc  MS. :  and  ■ 
exact  facsimile  of  the  first  two  stomas  of  tbe  poem,  as  they  appeur  la  Ibil 
very  carious  vcrinme.  Is  herewith  annexed. 

OifM  Htri  U  Bn*  BMUnHMBmtrtUt  ^MPtirmCtn. 

Oomlbiu  hoc  seriptum  vIsuHs  vel  audiluris  Petms  de  Dafa  dnrniam  ds 
Bemerslde  salutem  in  domino  Noveritls  unlversl  quod  cum  oUm  caavaii^ 
sem  cum  vlris  rellgiosls  Abbato  at  Conventu  de  Melroe  pro  qaibnsiBm 
transgresslonlbos  elsdom  per  me  et  mens  iliatls  quod  dsdem  dofuifsaoalB 
ego  et  beredes  mei  decern  saimones  qoinque  videlicet  recentcs  et 
veteres  In  perpetuum  solveremus;  Tandem  lldem  reiigloei  pleialci 
perpenderunt  hoc  esse  in  exheredeciooe  mel  et  beredum  aieotum  mat 
tibus  vlrls  bonis  consenclente  at  conoedento  Jobanoe  filto  et  hereda 
cum  dlclis  Abbete  et  Conventu  toliter  coaveni,  scilicet  quod  ego  et 
mel  tenemnr  et  preaentl  scrlpto.  in  perpetuum  obHgamnr  Ipds 
Conventol  solvere  singulis  annis  dimldlam  petram  Care  hooe  at 
ad  capelUm  Sancti  Cutbberti  de  veterl  Melros  die  beati  Cnthbertl  to 
dragesima,  vel  trlgtota  denarios  sub  pena  triginto  denariaram  sta 
menslbus  solrendorum  ad  lumlnare  dlcte  Capelle,  qulbus  la  aata 
dlcte  cere  ant  trlginta  denarlorum  predlciorum  ftaerlt 
et  lermloum  memoratos;  Subldendo  me  et  heredas  n 
polestoti  domlnl  Bplscopt  Sancti  Andree  qui  pro  tempore  taettt  at 
per  ceofcuram  ecdeslasticam  qaalemcomqae  paaslt  c 


cnmqaep 

lere  ad  solodooem  dlcte  cere  aut  triginto  denarlorum  predktaram  aai 

pena  si  commntetur,  Renundando  pre  bm  et  heredlbos  mels  la  hac 

omni  ectloni  defrnsloni  et  excepdonl  et  ooulam  legam  auUto 

et  civtlU,  beaeflcto  restitudonls  in  lategmm  et  omnlhnsallb  qwa  miM 

beredibns  mels  prodesae  poterunt  In  boc  facto,  eft  dicito  Abhetl  at  Oaaveal 

ebesse  quo  minus  solucio  fieri  valeat  dlcte  core  eat  triginto 

predlctorum  una  cum  pena  si  commutolar.     Id  cut 

preeenli  icripto  sigillnm  meam  una  cum  sIglUo  domlal  OUocrl  laac 

balls  de  Driburg  est  appensum  Tssnaos  Domino  Olluero  Abhatodc  Ihlliaig 

demino  Wllllelmo  de  Burndun  mllito  Begone  de  Perlabl  taoc  vfcetemBs 

do  loklsburg  WUllelmo  de  Baltaloy  Tiumn  JUnmt  de  Brmidmm  et  aUisi 

[From  the  Original  preserved  In  the  Qonerel  Register  Bouw. 

to  which  tbe  Seals  of  the  Laird  of  Bemerslde.  end  of  At 

Abbot  of  Drybargb,sllll  remain  attached,  bat  slightly  hrabm.] 

'  See  a  facsimile  In  Andermn's  Mp/oiiuito,  tab.  xlr.,  procvred  frem 
Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Morttaoer,  and  another  Ui  Ba 
o/iYorlbamfrcrtand,  vol.  i.  AppeodU.  p.  II. 
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thU  clrcamiUiice  the  original  ntme  of  Ercheldoo,  or  Er- 
celdoaoe,  has  been  corrupted  into  the  modem  appellation 
or  Earlfttoun. 

In  a  tower  at  the  western  extremity  of  this  Tillage,  the 
ruins  or  which  are  still  shown,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  cen- 
turies, dwelt  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  the  earliest  Scottish 
poet.  Of  his  history  it  is  rather  surprising  that  we  should 
know  so  much,  than  so  little,  considering  that  he  seems 
only  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  talents,  and  for  that 
supposed  prophetic  skill,  which  all  barbarous  ages  have 
Judged  an  attribute  of  the  poetical  character. 

We  stumble,  however,  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  en- 
quiry. All  later  writers  have  affirmed,  that  our  author 
bore  the  family  name  of  Learmont;  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  an  unvarying  tradition  corresponds  to  their  assertion. 
Nevertheless,  the  ingenious  Ifr.  David  Bfacpherson,  and 
other  modem  antiquaries,  have  been  led  to  doubt  whether 
Thomas  ever  bore  any  other  appellation  than  his  territorial 
designation  of  Erceldoune,  and  the  personal  epithet  of  Rhy- 
mer, acquired,  probably,  by  his  poetical  fame.  In  a  charier, 
presently  to  be  quoted,  he'  is  called  Thomas  Rhymer  de 
Erceldttin;  In  another,  granted  by  his  son,  Thomas  Rhymer 
de  Erceldon.  Robert  de  Rrunne,  Fordun.  Rarbonr,  and 
Wlntoun,  term  him  simply  Thomas  of  Erceldoun;  and 
Henry  the  Minstrel,  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  From  this  con- 
eurrence  of  the  more  ancient  authorities,  there  seems  no 
foundation  for  believing  that  Learmont  was  the  family  name 
of  the  prophetic  hard.  Mr.  Macpberson  supposes,  that 
TbooMi,  or  his  predecessor,  had  married  an  heiress  of  the 
Canily  of  Learmont,  and  so  occasioned  this  error.  It  may 
also  have  arisen  from  some  family  of  that  name  tracing 
their  descent  from  him  by  the  female  side.  Surnames  were 
not  become  hereditary  and  unalienable  in  the  days  of 
Alexander  III.  Resides  those  which  arose  from  the  place 
of  abode,  an  individual  might  have  a  name  derived  from  his 
penoo,  his  talents,  or  his  office,  and  all  these  might  be 
combined  with  the  name  of  his  sept,  or  clan.  Rut  these 
personal  appellations  only  descended  to  their  posterity  in  so 
far  as  they  corresponded  with  their  circumstances.  Thus, 
in  the  charter  granted  by  Thomas*s  son  to  the  convent  of 
Soltr^,  he  calls  his  father  Thomas  Ryroour  de  Erceldoune, 
but  himself  only  Thomas  de  Erceldoune.  The  reason  of 
the  difference  is  obvious~he  had  succeeded  to  the  lands  of 
Erceldoune,  but  not  to  the  poetical  talents  of  the  Rhymer. 
By  alienating  the  lands  to  the  convent,  the  son  of  our  poet 
would  cease  to  be  even  Thomas  of  Erceldoune ;  and  it  seems 
no  improbable  conjecture,  that  he  might  then,  for  some  rea- 
son, adopt  the  surname  of  Learmont.'  But  we  may  dis- 
sUnctly  conclude  the  name  of  the  bard  to  have  been  Thomas, 
called,  from  his  property,  de  Erceldoune,  from  his  works, 
the  Rhymer.* 

The  time  in  which  the  Rhymer  flourished  may  be  ascer- 
tained with  some  plausibility.    He  was  witness  to  a  charter 


granted  by  Petras  de  Haga  de  Bemersyde,)  which  unfoiv 
tonately  wants  a  date;  but  Petras  de  Haga  was  himself  a 
witness  to  another  charter,  by  which  Richard  de  Moreville, 
constable  of  Scotland,  granted  certain  serfs  to  Henry  St. 
Glair.  Moreville  was  consUble  from  116S  to  1189.  Sup- 
posing the  charter  dated  in  the  last  year  of  Moreville's  con- 
sUbolary,  t.  a.  1189,  de  Haga  must  then  probably  have  been 
twenty  years  old,  in  order  to  be  a  witness.  If  we  suppose 
de  Haga  atUlned  the  age  of  seventy,  and  that  the  charter, 
to  which  the  Rhymer  was  a  witness,  was  granted  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  its  date  must  be  1S39.  Assuming,  there- 
fore, the  poet  to  have  been  twenty  when  he  witnessed  that 
charter,  his  birth  will  be  fixed  to  1SI9.  Thomas  the  Rhy-- 
mer  was  certainly  alive,  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  prophetic 
repuutlon,  at  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  in  ISM.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  must  have  been  dead  before  lt99,  the  date 
of  the  charter,  in  which  his  son  calls  himself  Filius  $t  1ufr§s 
Thoma  Rymour  de  Erceldon,  and,  in  that  capacity,  con- 
veys to  the  Trinity  House  of  Soltr^  all  the  lands  which  he 
held  by  Inheritance  {hereditarie  tenui)  In  the  village  of  Er- 
celdoune.4  If  the  father  had  been  alive,  this  family  pro- 
perty could  not  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  son,  without 
his  concurrence.  We  may,  therefore,  with  some  confi- 
dence, place  the  death  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  betwixt  IMS 
and  lt99;  and.  If  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  Henry 
the  Minstrel,  he  must  have  survived  1896,  In  which  year 
Wallace  took  arms,  and  died  within  three  years  after.  Ac^ 
cording  to  the  above  calculation,  he  roust  then  have  been 
near  eighty  years  old.  Supposing  him  to  have  composed 
the  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem  about  the  age  of  thirty,  the 
date  of  the  composition  will  be  about  la.'M). 

Such  was  the  reasoning  which  the  Editor  had  founded 
upon  the  few  Hicts  which  history  and  ancient  records  afford 
oonceming  the  Rhymer  .—Rut  another  authority,  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Henry  Weber,  seems  scarcely  reconcilable  to  the 
above  hypothesis,  and  gives  ground  for  assigning  a  date 
considerably  more  ancient  to  the  Romance  of  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune.  There  Is  a  German  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem, 
written  by  Gotfried  of  Strasburgh,  who  repeatedly  quotes 
Thomas  of  Rrltannia  as  his  authority.  Now,  Gotfried  of 
Strasburgh  Is  believed  to  have  flourished  about  1838 ;  In 
which  case,  if  Thomas  of  Rritanala  be  the  same  with  the 
Rhymer,  (which  will  hardly  bear  a  doubt.)  his  romance 
must  have  been  composed  as  early  at  least  as  1880.  for  twelve 
years  Is  but  a  very  moderate  space  for  its  travelling  to  Ger- 
many. Under  this  supposition,  the  Rhymer  must  have 
been  born  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and,  as  he 
cerUinly  survived  1886.  his  Hfe  must  have  been  extended  to 
ninety  years  and  upwards. 

The  anecdotes  which  have  been  transmitted  to  our  time, 
concerning  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  are  partly  historical  and 
partly  preserved  by  tradition.  They  relate  principally  to 
his  prophetic  character ;  for  It  is  only  to  Robert  de  Rrunne 


'  la  rMBovlng  cod  arranglBg  tooM  Mdeat  ptpan,  lodged  la  tbe  ofOc* 
•r  ttM  Ctorkf  of  scssioo.  tbe  rollovlog  geoMlogical  memoir  wet  dlicoTered. 
aaioog  mtDf  wrltlogi  belooglog  to  tbe  famllT  of  Learmootb  of  Balcom;, 
wlUcb  ft  now  ettloct.  U  !•  In  •  band  of  tbe  eeveoteeotb  century ;  and,  ir 
tbe  writer  wee  correct  In  bU  reCereoee  to  tbe  contract  of  marrUge,  may  be 
ooo6ldered  ea  tbrowlng  aome  Ugbt  open  tbe  HbyiDer'a  name  and  lineage:— 
**  r*e  ftntmton  oftkt  konoun^lt  and  ancient  Sirnmnt  of  Uirmont. 

**  Letrmont  beerea  Or,  on  a  cbevron  5,  tbree  maaclea  voided  of  tbe  flrtt : 
tbe  neme  la  from  Prance.  Tbe  cblef  of  tbe  name  wat  tbe  Laird  of  Endl- 
mont  lo  tbe  Hers,  wboee  predeceasor,  Tbomaa  Leirmootb  f  lived  ]  In  tbe 
relgoe  of  I.  Alexander  III.  He  foretold  bta  deetb.  One  of  wboae  aooa 
married  Janet  de  Darale.  and  bad  tbe  landa  of  Dante,  In  Fyfe,  be  tbat 
aarrlefa:  tbe  contract  la  yel  extant,  conflrmed  by  tbe  Elng.  Tbe  booae  of 
Derate  bear  a  rote  lo  baae  for  difference.  It  is  now  extinct ;  only  Lelrmont 
of  Balcomte,  In  Pyfa,  la  cblef  now,  wboee  priiiBiiiir  waa  maaler  of  howa- 
boU  to  Hog  Jamea  IV.   Bla  priiiBiiiir  wee  tbe  eldcat  aon  of  Dalnie, 


and  took  lo  himaellia  tbe  eatate  of  Balromle.  leaving  Dalrste  to  I  be  lecond 
brother.  Dpon  tbU  account.  Balcomle  is  bolden  of  Ibe  Elng.  and  Dalrtie  of 
tbe  Arcbblsbop  of  St.  Andrews ;  so  Balcomle  bears  tbe  simple  coat  wltboat 
tberoaela  beae.  alace  tbe  distinction  of  Dalrale. 

'Tbey  bava  been  famooa,  learned,  good,  ead  greet ; 
Wblcb  Marooeea  style  could  never  rete.'  *" 

*  II  moat  not,  bowever,  be  snppressed,  tbat  Bymrr  actually  extated  ea  • 
proper  name  In  tbe  Merse  at  tbls  time.-  for  John  Bymour,  a  freeholder  of 
Berwickshire,  occors  among  thoae  who  did  homage  to  Edward  I..  In  lasS. 

)  See  tbU  charter,  printed  tnm  Uie  orlgloal,  reoenUy  diacoverod,  at  pege 
31t,  note. 

*  The  Rhymer  appears  not  lo  bare  possessed  tbe  whole  of  ErcHdoooe; 
for  Adam  Le  Peare  de  Erceldonne  did  homage  to  Edward  In  1296.  Tbomaa 
Ibe  Ebymer  himself  docs  not  appear  lo  Ragman-Boll.  Perhaps  he  waa 
dead,  and  Ma  aoa  ■Oder  age ;  erit  aay  be  Um  be  held  bla  eatale  of  the  Eerl 
of  Donbar. 
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that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  his  poetic  fame.  The  most 
Doted  instance  of  prediction  regards  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der III.,  and  is  thus  narrated  hy  Fordan  :— 

'*  Annon  recordaris  quid  llle  Tates  mralis,  Thomas  vide- 
licet de  Erslldon,  nocte  prscedenti  mortem  regis  Alexandria 
In  castro  de  Danbar,  obscur^  propbetando  de  occasa  ejus, 
dixerat  Gomltl  Marchiaram  interrogantl  ah  eo,  ut  solitos, 
quasi  Jocando,  quid  altera  dies  futura  novl  esset  paritura? 
Qui  Thomas,  attrahens  de  imo  cordis  singultuosum  suspl- 
riuro,  sic  fertar  Gomltl,  coram  aullcis,  plane  protnlisse : 
'  Hem  diei  crastins!  diei  calamitatis  et  miserin  I  quia  ante 
boram  explicit^  doodecimam  audietur  tam  vehemens  ventus 
In  Scotia,  quod  a  magnis  relroactis  temporibus  conslmills 
mlnime  Inveniebatur.  Gujus  quidem  flatus  obstupescere 
fiiclet  gentes,  stupidos  reddet  audlentes,  excelsa  humillabit, 
et  rigida  solo  complanabit.  *  Propter  cujus  seria  afl^mina 
comes  cum  aullcis  crastinum  observantes,  et  boras  diei 
vsque  ad  nonam  considerantes,  et  nullum  vestigium  in  nu- 
bibus  vel  signis  ventosis  coeli  auspicantes  Thomam  tanquam 
Insensatum  reputantes,  ad  prandlum  properArunL  UbI  dum 
oomite  vix  mensc  collocato,  et  signo  borologll  ad  meridla- 
nam  boram  fere  approximator  affUit  quidam  ad  portam,  et, 
tanportunis  pnlslbus  aures  comltis  concutlens,  aditum  slbi 
•dus  fieri  flagltavit.  Intromissus  igltur  advena,  et  de  novis 
impetitus,—'  Nova,*  inqult,  '  babeo  sed  nociva,  toti  regno 
Scotis  deflenda,  quia  inclitus.  heu  t  rex  ejus  finem  prssen- 
Us  vita  besterna  nocle  a  pud  Kingom  sortitus  est ;  et  h«c 
veni  nunclare  Ubi.  *  Ad  banc  narrationem,  quasi  de  gravi 
aomno  excltatus,  comes  una  cum  familiarlbus  tuiiderunt 
pectora,  et  dictl  Tboma  experti  sunt  credibilia  nlmis  (kcta 
fore  vaticlnla.*'— FoRDUifi  Scott  Chronicon,  lib.  x.  c.  43. 

Boece,  as  translated  by  Bellenden,  gives  us  the  same 
story.  "  It  is  said,  the  day  afore  the  kingis  deith,  the  Erie 
of  Herche  demaodit  aoe  propbeit,  naralt  Thomas  RImour, 
otblrwayis  namit  Ersiltoun.  quhat  weddir  suld  be  on  the 
morrow.  To  quborae  answerit  this  Thomas,  That  on  the 
morow  afore  noun,  sail  blaw  the  grelest  wyod  that  aver 
was  hard  afire  in  Scotland.  On  the  morrow,  quben  it  was 
neir  noun,  the  IIA '  apperlng  loune,  •  but  ^  ony  din  or  tem- 
pest, the  Erie  send  for  tliis  propbeit  and  reprevit  hym  that 
be  prognostlcat  sic  wynd  to  be,  and  na  apparaoce  thalrof. 
This  Thomas  maid  litli  answer,  hot  said,  Noun  is  not  yet 
gane.  And  incontinent  ane  man  came  to  the  yet  ^  scbawlog 
that  the  king  was  slane.  Than  said  the  propbeit.  Yooe  is 
tlie  wynd  that  shall  blaw  to  the  gret  calamity  and  truble  of 
all  Scotland.  This  Thomas  wes  ane  man  of  gret  admiration 
to  the  peple ;  and  schaw  sundry  thingis  as  ihay  fell,  howbeit 
thay  wer  ay  hid  under  obscure  wordlt. "— Bellbh dbn *8 
Boece,  fol.  cclil. 

Translated  from  the  monkish  eloquence  of  Fordun,  the 
story  would  run  simply,— That  Thomas  presaged  to  the 
Earl  of  March  that  the  next  day  would  be  windy ;  the  wea- 
tlier  proved  calm;  but  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander III.,  which  gave  an  allegorical  turn  to  the  prediction, 
and  saved  the  credit  of  the  prophet.  It  Is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  some  of  the  rhymes,  vulgarly  ascribed  to  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune,  are  founded  apparently  on  meteorological  ob- 
servation. And  doubtless,  before  the  invention  of  barome- 
ters, a  weather-wise  prophet  might  be  an  Important  per- 
sonage.—Such  were  the  predictions  of  a  greater  bard  :— 
*'  Quid  (jicitt  ImiM  segetei,  qao  fldere  terrun 


Barbour,  in  bis  Book  of  the  Bruce,  composed  about  1375, 
refers  to  a  prophecy  of  our  bard,  concerning  the  exploits  and 


succession  of  Robert  the  First.  After  Bmee  bid  slain  the 
Red  Gumin  at  Dumfries,  in  1306,  the  Bishop  of  Saint  An- 
drews Is  introduced,  saying,— 

''Sekyrlr 

I  hop  Tbomas*  propheey 
Off  Henlldoaae,  nU  wciTftd  *  be 
In  him ;  for  swa  oor  Lord  help  um, 
I  hairr  gret  bop  be  nil  be  king. 
And  bairr  this  land  all  In  ledlog.** 

r*eBr««<,b.U.T.8S. 

Wintoun.  who  died,  according  to  Mr.  PInkertOD,  about 
1420.  also  refers  to  the  prophetic  fame  of  our  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune.    His  words  are  these  :— 

**  or  Ibis  tjcht  qnbllum  ipak  Tbomu 
or  Crsjldowne,  that  sa; d  In  derne,^ 
There  aald  mete  atalwartlY,  ttark,  and  Heme. 
He  aayd  It  In  bit  prophecy, 
Bot  bow  be  wUt  U  wea  ferly."  7 

Leiand  quotes  the  following  passage  ttom  the  Seaia  Chro- 
nicon, an  old  history,  apparently  written  about  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  and  translated  out  of  French  rhyme  into 
French  prose  by  an  English  gentleman,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Edinburgh  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  «  William  Ba- 
nestre  and  Thomas  Erceldoune,  whose  words  were  spoken 
in  figure,  as  were  the  prophecies  of  Merlin.*' 

Henry  the  Minstrel  Introduces,  as  has  already  been  no- 
ticed, the  bard  of  Erceldoune,  into  the  history  of  Wallace. 
We  are  told  by  this  romantic  biographer,  that  the  Scottish 
champion,  having  slain  the  Lord  Percle's  steward,  was  im- 
prisoned In  the  town  of  Ayr  by  the  English,  then  routen 
of  the  country.  Here  Wallace  sufTered  every  sort  of  hard- 
ship, till  his  health  sunk  under  it.  His  Jailor,  finding  htan 
in  a  swoon,  concluded  he  was  dead,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
body  should  be  dragged  out  of  the  prison,  and  thrown  upon 
a  dunghill.  Wallace*s  nurse  removed  him  from  thence, 
with  an  Intention  of  doing  the  last  honours  to  his  body.  Sbe 
observed,  however,  a  palpitation  at  the  heart,  and  finding 
life  not  entirely  extinguished,  she  carried  the  champion  of 
Scotland  to  her  cottage,  and  took  measures  for  his  recovery 
and  concealment : 

**  Tbomaa  Rlmoar  into  the  Falte  '  wu  (ban, 
Wlib  the  mynfttlr,  qnbllk  nee  a  worthl  man. 
Be  utji  om  to  that  rellglonM  place ; 
The  peple  demyt  or  wltt  meklll  be  can ; 
And  ao  he  told,  tbocht  at  thai  biba  or  ban, 
Qobllk  hapnjt  sutb  lo  mony  dlvern  eace, 
]  can  nocbt  say,  be  wrang  or  rlcblwyioaa. 
In  rewUe  or  wer,  qabether  thai  tynt  or  wan. 
It  may  be  demyt  be  dUbloun  or  grace." 

The  servant  of  the  minister  arrives  with  the  heavy  tidings^ 
that  he  had  seen  Wallace's  corpse  thrown  out  of  the  pri- 
son: 

*'  Tbomaa  ansoerd,  *  Tblr  tytblngit  tr  noncbt  gad,v 
And  Uiat  be  autb,  my  aelf  aaU  neulr  elt  breid.*** 

The  servant  still  aflQrms  that  the  death  of  Wallace  Isoer- 
lain,  and  that  a  poor  woman  has  taken  away  his  body  to 
be  buried : 


**  Tit  Tbomaa  said,  *Tban  aall  I  leirr  na  mar, 
Gir  that  be  trow,  be  God,  (bat  all  baa  wrocht.*** 

The  servant  is  despatched  to  the  cottage  to  procure  (krtber 
intelligence,  and,  after  taking  a  solemn  oath  of  stxrecy,  the 
nurse  shows  him  the  Knight  of  Ellerslee : 

**•  Scbo  bad  hym  up  (o  Wallace  by  the  deaa. 
He  apak  with  hym,  ayne  rest  agayne  can  preaa. 
With  glald  bodword,  tbalr  royrtbb  till  amend; 
Be  told  to  thalm  the  flrat  Uthlngla  waa  leaa. 
Than  Tbomaa  aald,  *  Forsatb,  or  be  deceaa, 


»  «ri-8ky.-*  lowia-Calm.-'  a«l -Without.—^  r#l-«a(e. 
'  Verlflad.-^  In  denw-ln  dark  language.-?  fer/f— A  marrel. 


*  A  rallgtoaa  bonae  near  Ayr. 
9  Ar  nencAlfHd-Are  not  troe. 
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Moot  tbounod  la  feild  nil  mat  ihsr  end, 
orr  this  regloun  be  Mil  tbe  Soathron  send, 
Aod  Scotland  thrbi  be  aall  bryng  to  tbe  peai ; 
8q  gud  off  band  agajae  Mil  oeulr  be  kend.*  ** 

Wallace^  b.  11.  cb.  3. 

These  are  tbe  only  anecdotes  concerning  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune,  which  occur  in  the  more  ancient  authors.  We  may 
collect  from  them,  that  he  was,  in  his  own  time,  a  dislin- 
gutohed  personage,  and.  as  such,  long  afterwards  remember- 
ed. His  acquaintance  with  the  Earl  of  March  argues  some 
degree  of  ranli  and  birth,  which  may  be  also  inferred  from 
bis  witnessing  the  charter  of  Peter  de  Haga,  a  powerful  ba- 
roui  along  with  Oliver,  Abbot  of  Driburgh,  Willielm  de 
Bumdun.  Uogh  de  Peresby,  Shirref  of  Rokysburgb,  and 
Will,  de  Haitely,  all  whose  names  sufficiently  indicate  high 
raqk.  Although,  therefore,  we  may  hesitate  to  affirm,  with 
Dempster,  that  he  was  the  chiedaio  of  a  roost  illustrious  fa- 
mily, or,  with  Nisbet,  that  he  enjoyed  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, it  would  be  absurd  lo  deny,  that  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune  was  a  man  of  considerable  rank,  and  honoured  with 
the  acquaintance  of  the  great  and  the  gallant  of  the  time  In 
whtoh  he  lived. 

We  are  ignorant  that  he  wrote  any  thing  eicept  the  ro- 
mance of  Str  Tristrem.  His  renowned  prescience  occa- 
sioned many  verses  of  prophetic  import  to  be  imputed  to 
him.  One  of  these  rhapsodies  appears  to  have  been  written 
lo  the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  aod  during  his  Scottish  wars. 
It  is  preserved  in  the  Museum,  and  bears  this  title :  La 
Countesse  de  Donbar  demande  a  Thomas  de  Essedon 
quand  la  guerre  d'Escoee  prenderit  fyn.  E  yl  Varepoundy 
ei  dyt.  There  follows  a  metrical  prophecy,  the  performance 
of  some  person  in  the  English  interest,  and  presaging  the 
toul  subjugation  of  Scotland.  The  poem  is  printed  at  length 
In  Pinkerton's  Poems,  from  the  Maitland  MS.,  vol.  1.,  and 
in  the  Mimtrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  page  251  of  I  he 
present  edition.  A  later  bard  has  composed  a  string  of 
prophecies,  not  uttered  by  Thomas  tbe  Rhymer  himself,  but 
delivered  to  him  by  tbe  Queen  of  Faery.  They  are  Intro- 
duced by  the  following  wild  and  fanciful  tale  ;  Thomas  of 
Erceldonne,  seated  beneath  Elldoun-tree,  a  spot,  the  vene- 
ration for  which  may  perhaps  be  traced  back  lo  the  days  of 
Paganism,  saw'a  most  beautiful  damsel  riding  towards  him 
upon  a  grey  palfrey.  The  splendour  of  her  dress  and  ac- 
coutrements could  only  be  exceeded  by  her  personal  charms. 
The  Rhymer  hastened  to  meet  this  beautiful  vision,  and, 
after  some  conversation,  "  prayed  her  for  her  love."  This 
boon  she  refuses  for  some  time,  alleging  that  '*  it  would 
undo  all  her  beauty.  **  and  that  he  would  himself  sorely 
repent  his  rash  request.  Tbe  bard  despises  every  warn- 
ing, ardently  presses  bis  suit,  and  at  length  a  mortal  is 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  tbe  Queen  ofFaSry.  The  change 
which  ensues  in  her  person  is  strikingly  painted.  Her 
t>rigbt  eyes  become  dead ;  her  fair  locks  drop  from  the 
naked  scalp;  her  rich  raiment  is  changed  into  rags,  and  the 
astonished  poet  beholds  an  odious  hag,  instead  of  the  lovely 
fay.  But  repentance  and  terror  were  alike  unavailing :  he 
was  compelled  to  bid  adieu  "  to  sun  and  moon,  to  grass 
and  every  green  tree,*'  and  to  leave  the  earth  with  his  su- 
pernatural conductor.  He  mounts  behind  her  on. her  pal- 
frey, and  they  journey,  with  amazing  speed,  through  the 
realms  of  utter  darkness,  hearing  only  the  roaring  of  waters, 
through  which  they  sometimes  seem  to  cross.  They  pass 
a  fiiir  garden  full  of  flowers  and  singing  birds,  and  the  most 
delicious  fruit.  Thomas  puts  forth  a  rash  hand,  but  is  cau- 
tioned to  beware  how  he  touches  the  fatal  Tree  of  Know- 


ledge of  Good  and  Evil.  His  conductress  shows  Mm,  suc- 
cessively, the  road  to  heaven,  to  hell,  and  to  Fairy  Land. 
The  last  is  their  route :  they  arrive  at  a  splendid  castle, 
filled  with  lords  and  ladies,  who  danced,  sung,  and  feasted 
till  midnight.  Of  all  these  festivities  Thomas  partook  with 
his  fair  damsel,  who  had  now  recovered  all  her  original 
beauty.  After  a  time,  she  told  him  lo  prepare  to  return  to 
"  middle  earth,*'  since  the  fiend  of  hell  would  next  day  visit 
the  castle  to  claim  a  tithe  of  its  inhabitants,  and  be,  being  a 
fair  and  stately  person,  would  probably  be  of  tbe  number, 
should  he  remain  till  tbe  arrival  of  their  infernal  sovereign. 
She  adds,  that  he  has  already  remained  three  years  in  Fairy 
Land,  and  that  she  loves  him  too  well  lo  permit  him  to  in- 
cur tbe  dreadful  risk  which  is  impending.  Accordingly  she 
conveys  him  back  to  the  Elldon-tree.  and,  before  separat- 
ing, tells  him.  in  dark  and  figurative  language,  the  fate  of  the 
wars  betwixt  England  and  Scotland.  This  tale  exists  In  MS. 
in  the  GoUon  Library  (Vitell.  E.  X..)  under  this  title,  /f»- 
cipit  Prophesia  Thoma  de  Arseldown,  The  book  which  con- 
tains it  has  unfortunately  been  damaged  by  fire,  so  that  much 
is  illegible.  I  am  Informed  that  there  exists  another  imperfect 
copy  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  beginning  thus : 

"  LTitTM  lordTDS*«  botb  gret  and  nnalle. 
And  takli  gade  lenl  wbat  I  will  saye, 
I  Mil  yoiT  tell  as  trewe  a  tale. 
As  efer  tvas  berde  by  nygbt  or  daye." 

A  copy  of  this  poem,  modernized  and  balladized,  pre- 
served by  tradition  In  Scotland,  may  be  found  in  the  Border 
Minstrelsy,  *  where  is  also  published  the  beginning  of  the 
Cotton  MS.  There  is  reason  to  think  this  poem  was  written 
by  a  native  of  England.  Tbe  Lincoln  copy  has  this  couplet : 

"  Bat  Jbeaa  CbrUt  tbat  dyd  on  Ir^    * 
Sare  loglyscbe  men  tibere  so  ibey  fare." 

Some  metrical  prophecies,  vulgarly  ascribed  to  Thomas 
of  Erceldonne,  seem  to  have  been  very  current  in  the  reigns 
of  James  V.,  Queen  Mary,  and  James  YL  One  copy  In 
Latin,  and  another  in  English,  were  published,  with  other 
things  of  the  same  kind,  by  Andro  Hart,  at  Edinburgh.  1615. 
Bishop  Spottiswoode  firmly  believed  in  the  authenticity  of 
"  the  prophecies,  yet  extant  in  Scottish  rhyme,  whereupon 
Thomas  Learmont  was  commonly  called  Thomas  the 
Rymer;"  and  gravely  adds,  "whence  or  how  he  had  this 
knowledge  can  hardly  be  affirmed;  but  sure  it  is  that  he  did 
divine  and  answer  truly  of  many  things  tocorae."  Dempster 
terms  the  same  verses  De  futuro  Scotim  statu  liber  unus ; 
Mackenzie  Is  at  the  pains  to  reprint  both  tbe  Latin  and 
English;  and  Nisbet  gravely  laments,  tbat  ihe  change  of 
crests  and  bearings,  by  which  the  persons  are  pointed  out 
in  these  vaticinations,  has  rendered  them  almost  unintelli- 
gible. If  any  of  these  authors  had  looked  at  tbe  verses  in 
question  with  moderate  attention,  they  must  have  seen,  that 
tbe  author  does  not  assert  that  they  were  composed  by 
Thomas  the  Rhymer.  He  only  says,  that,  walking  "  upon  a 
land  beside  a  ley,"  he  saw  certain  emblematical  visions. 
They  were  explained  to  him  by  a  person  with  whom  he 
met.  When  these  wonders  had  all  disappeared,  the  author 
was  left  alone  with  the  interpreter  : 

*^  I  fraloed  fast  vibat  wu  bis  name? 
Wbere  tbat  be  came,  ftH>m  vibat  counlrle  ? 
'  At  Ersllngloun  1  dwell  at  bame, 
Tbomas  aymoor  men  colls  me.*'* 

Thus,  it  is  not  even  pretended  that  these  verses  were  the 


'  In  a  preceding  part  of  tbis  Edlllou. 
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composition  6t  Thomas  of  Erceldoane,  though  the  author 
professes  to  have  drawn  from  that  venerable  bard  the  in- 
formation contained  in  them.  Nevertheless,  they  were  not 
only  received  as  the  genuine  productions  of  the  Rhymer,  but 
continued  to  animate  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
down  to  the  last  unfortunate  attempt,  in  1745. 

There  are  current  among  the  country  people,  many 
rhymes  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Erceldoune.  The  reader 
will  find  several  of  them  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottikh 
Border. '  Thus  concludes  the  history,  real  and  fabulous, 
of  the  Rhymer,  and  his  supposed  productions,  exclusive  of 
the  romance,  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

II.  The  Tale  of  Tristbem  was  not  invented  by  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune.  It  lays  claims  to  a  much  higher  antiquity ; 
and,  if  we  may  trust  the  Welsh  authorities,  is  founded  upon 
authentic  history.  The  following  is  the  account  of  Tris- 
trem,  banded  down  by  the  bards. 

TrysUn  (t.  e,  the  Tumultuous),  the  son  of  Tall wz,  was  a 
celebrated  chieftain*  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century^ 
In  the  historical  Triads,  he  is  ranked  with  Greidiol  and 
Gwgon,  as  the  three  heralds  of  Britain,  superior  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  war.  Trystan,  with  Gwair  and 
Gal,  were  called  the  three  diadem' d  princes  of  Britain; 
with  Coll  and  Pryderi,  he  composed  the  triad  of  the  three 
mighty  swineherds ;  with  Gwair  and  Eiddilig,  that  of  the 
three  stubborn  chiefs,  whom  none  could  turn  from  their 
purpose;  with  Caswallon  (Cassivellaunus),  the  son  of  Bei, 
and  Cynon,  the  son  of  Ciydno,  that  of  the  three  faithful 
lovers.  The  last  epithet  he  acquired  from  his  passion  for 
Essylt,  the  wife  of  Mark  Meirzlon,  bis  uncle.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  Arthur.  Upon  some  disgust,  he  withdrew 
himself  from  tbe  court  of  that  monarch,  and  Gwalzmai  with 
the  Golden  Tongue  (the  Gawain  of  romance)  was  sent  to 
request  his  return.  A  dialogue  passed  betwixt  tbem»  for  a 
copy  of  which,  as  well  at  for  the  above  notices,  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  learned  Mr.  Owen,  author  of  a  classical  Welsh 
Dictionary;  it  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  No.  II.  ' 

Those  who  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  high  antiquity 
claimed  for  the  Triads,  by  Welsh  antiquaries,  must  admit, 
that,  in  this  instance,  probability  seems  to  warrant  their 
authority.  Tristrem  is  uniformly  represented  as  a  native 
of  Cornwall,  in  which,  and  in  the  countries  of  Wales,  Ire- 
land, and  BritUny,  all  inhabited  by  the  Celtic  race,  the 
scene  of  his  history  is  laid.  Almost  all  the  names  of  the 
persons  in  the  romance  are  of  genuine  British  origin ;  as 
Morgan,  Roland  RIss,  Urgan  (Urien),  Brengwain,  Gao- 
hardin,  Beliagog,  Mark,  Tristrem,  and  Isounde,  Ysoude, 
or  Yssylt.  Tbe  few  names  which  are  of  Norman  extrac- 
tion, belong  to  persons  of  inferior  Importance,  whose  proper 
British  appellations  may  have  been  unknown  to  Thomas, 
and  on  whom,  therefore,  he  bestows  names  peculiar  to  the 
Norman-English  dialect,  in  which  he  composed.  Such  are 
Gouvemall,  Blancheflour,  Triamoor,  and  Florentln.*  The 
little  kingdom  of  Cornwall  was  one  of  tbe  last  points  of  re- 
fuge to  the  aboriginal  Britons,  beyond  tbe  limits  of  the  mo- 
dem Wales.  It  yielded  to  the  Saxon  invaders  betwixt  027 
and  941,  when  the  British  were  driven,  by  Athelstan,  beyond 
the  Tamar,  and  a  colony  established  at  Exeter  by  tbe  con- 
queror. Previous  to  this  event,  and  probably  for  a  consi- 
derable time  afterwards,  the  Cornish  retained  the  manners 
and  habits  of  tbe  indigenous  natives  of  Britain.  In  these 
manners,  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  poetry  and  music 
was  a  predominating  feature.  The  Bards,  tbe  surviving 
branch  of  the  ancient  Bruids,  claimed  and  received  a  sacred 


homage  from  tbe  hearers;  and  to  their  tong,  celebrating  tbe 
struggles  of  the  Britons  against  the  Saions,  may  be  referred 
one  principal  source  of  tbe  tide  of  romantic  flctioo  whicb 
overflowed  Europe  during  the  middle  ages;  I  meao  tbe 
talcs,  which,  in  exaggerating,  have  disguised,  and  almost 
obliterated,  the  true  exploits  of  King  Arthur  and  hU  fol- 
lowers.  In  the  ninth  century,  Geofl'rey  of  Monnouth  com- 
piled, partly  from  British  originals,  communicated  to  bim 
by  the  learned  Walter,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  and  partly 
from  the  stores  of  his  own  imagination,  a  splendid  bUtory 
of  King  Arthur.  This  enticing  tale  soon  drew  Into  lU 
vortex  whatever  remained  of  British  history  or  tradition; 
and  all  the  heroes,  whose  memory  had  been  presenred  1^ 
song,  were  represented  as  the  associates  and  champions  of 
the  renowned  Arthur.  Among  this  splendid  groop  we 
have  seen  that  Sir  Tristrem  holds  a  distinguisbed  place. 
Whether  he  really  was  a  contemporary  of  Arthur,  or  whe- 
ther that  honour  was  ascribed  to  bim  on  account  of  bis  high 
renown,  and  interesting  adventures,  it  Is  now  dlfBcnlt  to 
determine.  Tbe  Welsh  authorities  affirm  the  first ;  but  his 
history,  by  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  and  the  ancient  poems 
on  tbe  subject,  In  the  Romance  language,  give  no  connle- 
nance  to  this  supposition.  That  Tristrem  actoally  flourish- 
ed during  the  stormy  independence  of  ComwalU  and  ex- 
perienced some  of  those  adventures,  which  have  been  so 
long  the  subject  of  the  bard  and  tbe  minstrel,  may,  I  think, 
be  admitted,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  credulity. 

There  occurs  here  an  interesting  point  of  discussion. 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  himself  probably  of  Saxon  origlo. 
wrote  in  the  Inglis,  or  English  language ;  yet  tbe  subject 
he  chose  to  celebrate  was  the  history  of  a  British  chieflaln. 
This,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  is  not  surprising.  The  in- 
vaders have,  in  every  country,  adopted,  sooner  or  later,  the 
traditions,  sometimes  even  the  genealogies,  of  the  original 
inhabitants ;  while  they  have  forgotten,  after  a  few  genera- 
tions, those  of  the  country  of  their  forefathers.  One  reason 
seems  to  be,  that  tradition  depends  upon  locality.  The 
scene  of  a  celebrated  battle,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower, 
the  "historic  stone*'  over  the  grave  of  a  hero,  the  hill  and 
the  valley  inbabHed  of  old  by  a  particular  tribe,  remind 
posterity  of  events  which  are  sometimes  recorded  in  their 
very  names.  Even  a  race  of  strangers,  when  the  lapse  of 
years  has  induced  them  no  longer  to  account  themselves 
such,  welcome  any  fiction  by  which  they  can  associate  their 
ancestors  with  the  scenes  in  which  they  themselves  live,  as 
transplanted  trees  push  forth  every  fibre  that  may  connect 
them  with  the  soil  to  which  they  are  transferred.  Thus, 
every  tradition  failed,  among  the  Saxons,  which  related  to 
their  former  habitations  on  the  Elbe ;  the  Normans  forgot, 
not  merely  their  ancient  dwellings  In  Scandinavia,  but  even 
their  Neustrian  possessions;  and  both  adopted,  with  greed) 
ardour,  tbe  fabulous  history  of  Arthur  and  his  chivalry,  in 
preference  to  the  better  authenticated  and  more  splendid 
achievements  of  Henglst,  or  of  Rolf  Gangr,  the  conqueror 
of  Normandy.  But  this  natural  disposition  of  the  con- 
querors to  naturalize  themselves,  by  adopting  the  traditions 
of  the  natives,  led,  in  tbe  particular  situation  of  the  English 
monarchs  after  the  conquest,  to  some  curious  and  almost 
anomalous  consequences. 

Those  who  have  investigated  the  history  of  the  French 
poetry  observe,  with  surprise,  that  the  earliest  romances 
written  in  that  language  refbr  to  the  history  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  Round  Table,  a  theme,  one  would  have  thought, 
uncongenial  to  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  and  unconnect- 


■  In  a  preoedlof  part  of  tUi  Edmon. 


*  [  Warton's  Editor  of  coorfe  conslden  these  Frroch  oamca  ( 
rom  a  French  Trlatrem,  oMer  tlian  that  of  tbe  Rhymer.  ] 
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ed  with  the  coanlry  of  the  inlDstrel.  Moas.  de  Tressan  ' 
first  gave  a  bint  of  the  real  cause  of  this  extraordinary  pre- 
Terence,  by  supposing  that  the  Norman  trouveurs,  or  min- 
strels, by  whom  these  tales  of  King  Arthur  were  composed, 
wrote  for  the  amusement,  not  of  the  French,  their  country- 
men, but  of  the  Anglo-Norman  monarchs  of  England.  This 
dynasty,  with  their  martial  nobility,  down  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  continued  to  use,  almost  exclusively,  the  Ro- 
mance or  ancient  French  language ;  while  the  Saxon,  al- 
though spoken  chiefly  by  the  vulgar,  was  gradually  adopt- 
ing, from  the  rival  tongue,  those  improvements  and  changes, 
which  fitted  it  for  the  use  of  Chaucer  and  Gower.  But 
the  veil  has  been  more  completely  removed  by  the  Abb^  de 
la  Rue,  in  his  curious  essays  upon  what  he  aptly  terms  the 
Anglo-Norman  poetry,  those  compositions,  namely,  which 
were  written  in  French,  but  for  the  amusement  of  the  kings 
and  noI>les  or  England. 

One  consequence  of  the  popularity  of  the  British  tales 
among  the  Anglo-Norman  poets,  was,  that  all  those  parts 
or  modern  France,  In  which  the  Romance  language  pre- 
vailed, obtained  an  early  and  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  supposed  history  of  Arthur,  and  the  other  heroes  of 
Wales.  The  southern  provinces,  in  which  the  dialect  of 
Languedoc  prevailed,  were  the  seat  of  Provencal  poetry ; 
and  it  seems  probable,  that,  at  an  early  period,  the  Trou- 
badours were  more  welcome  at  the  court  of  France,  than 
the  Norman  minstrels,  who  resided  on  the  territories  of  the 
sovereigns  of  England,  and  tuned  their  harps  to  the  fame  of 
the  ancient  heroes  of  Britain .  In  process  of  time,  when  Nor- 
mandy was  acquired  by  the  kings  of  France,  the  minstrels  pru- 
dently changed  their  theme,  from  the  praises  of  Arthur  and  hb 
Round  Table,  to  the  more  acceptable  subject  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  Paladins.  This,  at  least,  seems  a  fair  conjecture ;  since 
the  romances  of  this  latter  class,  founded  upon  the  annals  of 
the  Pseudo-Turpin,  are  allowed,  by  the  French  literati,  to 
be  inferior  in  antiquity  to  those  relating  to  British  story. 

Among  the  tales  imported  into  France  from  Britain,  and 
which  obtained  an  early  and  extensive  popularity,  the  his- 
tory of  Tristrem  is  early  distinguished. ^  Chrestien  de 
Troyes,  who  wrote  many  romances,  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed one  upon  this  subject,  which  he  inscribed  to  Philip, 
Count  of  Flanders,  who  died  in  1191.  As  this  poet  also 
composed  the  history  of  Le  Chevalier  d'Epee  (probably  the 
story  of  The  Knight  and  the  Sword,  versified  In  Way*s 
Fabliaux,)  Le  Chevalier  de  la  Charrette  (the  history  of  Sir 
Lancelot,)  and  Le  Chevalier  a  Lion  {Ywain  and  Gawain,) 
it  is  perhaps  to  him  that  we  may  ascribe  the  association  of 


Tristrem  Into  the  chivalry  of  the  Round  Table;  If  so,  he 
was  not  followed,  in  this  respect,  by  later  authors.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  whence  Chrestien  de  Troyes  procured 
his  subjects.  The  tales  may  have  passed  to  him  from  Ar- 
morica ;  but,  as  the  union  between  Britain  and  Normandy 
was,  in  his  days,  most  intimate.  It  seems  fully  as  probable 
that  he  himself  collected  in  England,  or  from  English  au- 
thority, the  ancient  British  traditions  which  he  framed  into 
Romances.^  There  Is  some  uncertainty  as  to  his  actually 
writing  the  history  of  Tristrem ;  but  at  any  rate,  In  one  of 
his  songs,  he  alludes  to  the  story,  as  generally  known  :— 

**  Alnquei  doa  banvlge  ne  bol 
Dout  Tristan  tut  impolsooer ; 
Car  plas  ma  fail  aimer  qui  lul 
Hon  cueri  et  bon  Toluptd/' ' 

I  need  not,  1,  the  drink  of  fom, 

Wblrh  dnigK'd  tbe  Tallant  Trlstrem'f  bowl : 

Hy  pasiion  claims  a  nobler  source. 

The  free-will  ofTerlng  otmj  sool. 

Nor  does  the  celebrity  of  the  tale  rest  solely  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  Chrestien  de  Troyes.  It  is  twice  alluded  to  by 
the  King  of  Navarre,  who  wrote  In  1286,  or  very  near  that 

period. 

**  Douce  dame,  s'll  Toe  plaisolt,  nn  soir, 
M'aurles  plus  de  Jole  donte 
C'onqnea  Tristans,  qui  en  lit  son  poolr,*"  etc 


*'  De  roon  penser,  aim  mtenx  la  coropalgnte, 
Qn'oncqnes  Tristan  ne  fltt  Tienl  sarnie."  ^ 

The  ingenious  Mons.  de  la  Rue  informs  us,  that  tbe  llth 
Lay  of  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Marie,  called  Chevre- 
feuille,  is  founded  on  an  incident  taken  from  the  amours 
of  Tristrem  with  the  wife  of  King  Marc.  Marie  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent(V7.  Archaologia,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  i3.  This  lay,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an  ab- 
stract in  the  Appendix,  No.  III.,  begins  thus : 

**  Asei  me  picst,  e  blen  le  Toll, 
Du  lal  he  bum  nume  cberrefoll ; 
Q'la  Terlle  tous  encunt, 
Pur  quo!  If  fu  Tet  e  dunt : 
Plnsurs  me  le  unt  cnnte  e  dtl, 
E  Jeo  I'al  troT^  en  escrit. 
De  Tristrem  e  de  la  relne, 
De  lur  amnr,  qui  tanl  tu  flne, 
Dont  ill  eorent  meinte  dolur. 
Puis  mnrurent  en  un  Jour."* 

This  celebrated  lady  avowedly  drew  her  materials  flrom 
Armorica,  the  scene  of  several  of  Trlstrem's  exploits,  and 
finally  of  his  death. 


■  ExtraiU  dt»  lofliant,  torn.  1.  p.  I.  Tressan  Is  treating  of  this  very  ro- 
nMDce  of  Sir  fWtlrein,  but  seeois  to  be  Ignorant  of  tbe  existence  of  a  me- 
trical copy  in  tbe  aomance  laogaage. 

*  Prom  the  following  Introduction  to  the  metrical  romance  of  Arthur  and 
Merlin,  wrlUen  during  tbe  mioority  of  Edward  111.,  It  appears  that  the 
Bogllsb  language  was  then  gaining  ground.  The  author  says,  be  has  eren 
seen  Many  gentlemeo  who  could  speak  no  French,  ( though  generally  used 
by  persons  of  their  rank, )  while  penons  of  every  quality  understood 
Ettgllab.    Be  extols  the  advantages  of  children  who  are  sent  to  school:— 

'*  Avauntyes  thai  haven  Ihare, 
Freynsllhia  Latin  ever  aye  where; 
Of  Freynsh  no  Latin  nil  Y  tel  more, 
Ac  on  Ingiisbe  Icbll  therefore  ; 
Right  is  that  Inglbhe,  Ingllsbe  understond. 
That  was  born  In  Inglond ; 
Freynshe  uae  this  gentUman, 
Ac  iTericb  Ingiisbe  can  : 
Manl  noble  I  have  y-seighe. 
That  no  Freynshe  couth  seye ; 
Blgln  icbll  for  her  love. 
By  Jesus  love,  that  sitt  above. 
On  lugllscbe  lei  my  tale. 
God  oas  send  soule  hale  t  '* 

Trevlsa  tells  us,  that  in  1385,  '*  in  all  the  grammar  scoles  of  England, 
cblklren  levelb  French,  and  construelb  and  lemetb  in  English." 


'  r  Warton's  Editor  quotes  some  lines  of  Rambaod  d'Orange,  a  Trouba- 
dour of  Provence,  whose  death  is  placed  about  a.  d.  IITS,  in  which  that 
part  of  the  story  of  Tristrem  and  laolt,  which  is  given  in  tbe  stania, 

**  Grrteth  well  my  leved. 
That  ac  trewe  hath  been ; 
Smockes  bad  she  and  Y,"  etc. 

is  dlstlncUy  aUnded  to. 

*'  Sobre  lots  anral  grand  valor, 
S'aital  camls  a  m'es  data. 
Cum  Tseus  del  a  I'amador, 
Que  mals  noa  era  portata,*"  elc.  p.  IM.  ] 

i  La  Combc  observes,  '*  Le  roman  de  Tristan  Leon  Is,  Tun  des  pins  beaux 
et  des  mieux  fails  qui  slant  Jamais  it6  public,  parut  en  1 190.  C'est  le  plus 
ancien  de  nos  romans  en  prose.  L'auieur  eiolt  encore  de  la  coor  du  Due 
de  Mormandie,  Bol  d  Angieterre."  Preface,  p  xxvi  In  this  passage  the 
learned  gentleman  makes  a  mistake.  In  vihlch  he  is  followed  by  Mons. 
I'Eveque  de  la  Ravilllere.  If  Chrestien  de  Troyes  actually  wrote  a  blsiory 
of  Tristrem,  it  cerialnly  was  In  verse,  like  all  bis  other  compositions ;  and 
it  U  mor«lly  impossible  to  point  out  a  prose  romance,  upon  that  or  any 
other  subject,  previous  to  1180. 

^  La  Ravilllere,  Bevolntions  d§  la  Langue  Franfoiie,  Pot»te»  du  Roi  de 
Navarre,  torn.  i.  p.  IG8.  ^  foetiet  du  Rvi  de  Nauarre^  pp.  7.  I4&. 
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Thus,  the  story  of  Tilstrero  appears  to  have  been  popular 
In  France,  at  least  thirty  years  before  the  probable  date  of 
Thomas  of  Erccldoune*s  work.  A  singular  subject  of  en- 
quiry is  thus  Introduced.  Did  Thomas  translate  bis  poem 
fi'om  some  of  those  which  were  current  in  the  Romance 
language  ?  Or  did  he  refer  to  the  original  British  aulhoritles, 
from  which  his  story  had  been  versified  by  the  French  min- 
strels? The  state  of  Scotland,  at  the  period  when  he  flou- 
rished, may  probably  throw'some  light  on  this  curious  point. 

Although  the  Saxons,  immediately  on  their  landing  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  England,  obtained  settlements,  from 
which  they  were  never  finally  dislodged,  yet  the  want  of 
union  among  the  invaders,  the  comparative  smallness  of 
their  numbers,  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  ren- 
dered the  progress  of  their  conquest  long  and  uncertain. 
For  ages  after  the  arrival  of  Henglst  and  Uorsa,  the  whole 
western  coast  of  Britain  was  possessed  by  the  aboriginal 
Inhabitants,  engaged  In  constant  wars  with  the  Saxons ;  the 
slow,  but  still  increasing  tide  of  whose  victories  still  pressed 
onward  from  the  east.  These  western  Britons  were,  un- 
fortunately for  themselves,  split  into  innumerable  petty 
sovereignties ;  but  we  can  distinguish  four  grand  and  ge- 
neral divisions.  1st.  The  county  of  Cornwall,  with  part  of 
Devonshire,  retained  independence,  on  the  southwest  ex- 
tremity of  the  Island.  Sdly.  Modern  Wales  was  often 
united  under  one  king.  3dly.  Lancashire  and  Cumberland 
formed  the  khigdom  of  the  Cumraig  Britons,  which  ex- 
tended northward  to  Solway  Frith,  ithly,  Beyond  the 
Scottish  Border  lay  the  kingdom  of  Strathclwyd,  including, 
probably,  all  the  western  part  of  Scotland,  betwixt  the 
Solway  Frith  and  Frith  of  Clyde.  With  the  inhabiUnts  of 
the  Highlands,  we  have,  at  present,  no  concern.  This 
western  division  of  the  Island  being  peopled  by  tribes  of  a 
kindred  origin  and  language,  It  is  natural  to  conceive,  even 
were  the  fact  dubious,  that  the  same  traditions  and  histories 
were  current  among  these  tribes.  Accordingly  the  modern 
Welsh  are  as  well  versed  In  the  poetry  of  the  Cumraig  and 
the  Strathclwyd  Britons,  as  In  that  of  their  native  bards ; 
and  it  Is  chiefly  from  them  that  we  learn  the  obscure  con- 
tentions which  these  north-western  Britons  maintained 
against  the  Saxon  invaders.  The  disputed  frontier,  instead 
of  extending  across  the  island,  as  the  more  modern  division 
of  England  and  Scotland,  appears  to  have  run  longitudi- 
nally, f^om  north  to  south,  In  an  irregular  line,  beginning 
at  the  mountains  of  Cumberland.  Including  the  high  grounds 
of  LIddesdale  and  Teviotdale,  together  with  Ettrick  forest 
and  Tweeddale ;  thus  connecting  a  long  tract  of  mountainous 
country  with  the  head  of  Clydesdale,  the  district  which 
gave  name  to  the  petty  kingdom.'  In  this  strong  and  de- 
fensible country,  the  natives  were  long  able  to  maintain 
their  ground.  About  850,  the  union  of  the  ScoU  and  PicU 
enabled  Kenneth  and  his  successors  to  attack,  and,  by  de- 
grees, toUlly  to  subdue,  the  hitherto  independent  kingdoms 
of  Strathclwyd  and  Cumbria.  But,  although  they  were 
thus  made  to  constitute  an  integral  part  of  what  has  since 


been  called  Scotland,  it  Is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  their 
manners  and  customs  continued,  for  a  long  time,  to  an- 
nounce their  British  descent.  In  these  districts  had  floo- 
rished  some  of  the  most  distinguished  British  bards :  and 
they  had  witnessed  many  of  the  memorable  events  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  island.*  It  must  be  supposed  that 
the  favourite  traditions  of  Arthur  and  his  knights  retained 
their  ground  for  a  length  of  time  among  a  people  thus  de- 
scended. Accordingly,  the  scene  of  many  of  their  exploits 
is  laid  In  this  frontier  country ;  Bamborough  Castle  being 
pointed  out  as  the  Castle  Orgcillous  of  Romance,  and  Ber- 
wick as  the  Joyeuse  Garde,  the  stronghold  of  the  renowned 
Sir  Lancelot.  In  the  days  of  Froissart.  the  mountains  of 
Cumberland  were  still  called  Wales;  and  he  mentions  Car- 
lisle (so  famous  in  romantic  song)  as  a  "city  belo%ed  <^ 
King  Arthur.'*  Even  at  this  day.  the  Celtic  traditions  of 
the  Border  are  not  entirely  obliterated.  3  and  we  may  there- 
fore reasonably  conclude,  that  In  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century  they  flourished  in  full  vigour. 

If  the  reader  casts  his  eye  upon  the  map,  he  will  see  that 
Erceldoune  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  ancient  British 
kingdom  of  Strathclwyd ;  and  I  think  we  may  be  authorized 
to  conclude,  that  In  that  country  Thomas  the  Rhymer  col- 
lected the  materials  for  his  impressive  tale  of  Sir  Tristrem. 
The  story,  although  it  had  already  penetrated  into  France, 
must  have  been  preserved  In  a  more  pure  and  authentic 
state  by  a  people,  who  perhaps  had  hardly  ceased  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  hero.  There  are  some  considerations 
which  strongly  tend  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have,  by  a  very  fortunate  coinci- 
dence, satisfactory  proof  that  the  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem, 
as  composed  by  Thomas  of  Ercildounc,  was  known  upon 
the  continent,  and  referred  to  by  the  French  mlnstrefs,  as 
the  most  authentic  mode  of  telling  the  story.  This  Is  for- 
tunately established  by  two  Metrical  Fragments  of  a  French 
romance,  preserved  In  the  valuable  library  of  Francis  Douce, 
Esq.  FJl.S.,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  a  copious  ab- 
stract, following  the  Poem.  The  story  told  In  those  Frag- 
ments, will  be  found  to  correspond  most  accurately  with 
the  tale  of  Sir  Tristrem,  as  narrated  by  Thomas  of  Ercll- 
doune,  while  both  dilTer  essentially  from  the  French  prose 
romance,  afterwards  publL^bed.  There  seems  room  to  be- 
lieve that  these  fragments  were  part  of  a  poem,  composed 
(as  is  believed)  by  Raoul  de  Beauvais,  who  flourished  in  li57. 
about  the  same  time  as  Thomas  of  Ercildoune ;  and  shortly 
after  we  suppose  the  latter  to  have  composed  his  grand  work. 
As  many  Normans  had  settled  in  Scotland  about  this  period, 
it  is  probable  that  Thomas's  tale  was  early  translated,  or 
rather  imitated,  in  the  Romance  language.  The  grooad 
for  believing  that  this  task  was  performed  by  Raoul  de  Beao- 
vais,  is  his  being  the  supposed  anther  of  a  romance  on  the 
subject  of  Sir  Perceval,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Foo- 
cault.  The  writer  announces  himself  as  the  author  of  se- 
veral other  poems,  particularly  upon  the  subject  of  Iftiif 
Bfark  and  Usett  la  Blonde : — 


*  The  rnllges  of  a  hnge  ditch  may  be  traced  from  the  Jooction  of  the 
«ala  and  the  Tweed,  and  mnnlog  tbeoce  touthwestward  through  the  apper 
part  of  aoxbnrghsblre,-  and  into  Uddeadale.  It  li  called  the  Cat-Bael.  or 
Cat-rail,  and  has  certainly  been  a  landmork  bet\«ixt  the  Gothic  invaders, 
who  poacaoed  the  lower  country,  and  the  Indigenous  Celi«,  who  were 
drlTeo  to  the  mountains.  Tradition  sayi,  that  it  wu  dug  to  dhide  the 
feghts  and  Brctts.  i.  e.  rids  and  Britons. 

*  or  the  former  was  Herdwlnn  Wyllt,  or  Merlin  IheSaTage,  who  loba- 
blted  the  woods  of  Tweeddale,  and  was  burled  at  Drummelslar,  ( rttm«/«« 
HetUnU\  near  Peebles;  also  Anewrln,  who  celebrates  the  bloody  combat 
betwixt  llie  north-western  Britons,  and  the  Saxons  of  DvirU.  Tbe  men  of 
Edinburgh,  In  particular,  were  aU  cut  off ;  and  It  is  more  than  probable, 
that  the  strong  fortresses  of  that  city  first )  lelded  to  the  Saxons,  from  whom 


It  was  afterwards  taken  by  tbe  Scots  and  rtcts.  when  united  Into  c 
Lothian  seems  Ilnally  to  bdve  eubuiltted  to  ihcm  about  970. 

'  See  Essay  prefixed  to  Poemi  ftom  MaiUand  MS,  by  Mr.  riokertao, 
p.  Ivill. ;  Comptafnt  ofSeotlaud,  Introduction,  p.  196.  Tbe  editor  md  wUb 
a  curious  Instance  of  what  Is  staled  lu  the  text.  Being  loid  of  a  iradltiM 
of  a  burner  who  raised  a  mighty  boar,  and  pursued  btm,  from  bis  lair  as 
the  Yarrow,  up  to  St.  Mary's  Lake,  where  he  was  slain,  at  •  place  caM 
Jfirfc/hra,  he  bad  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  derlTatlou  of  this  last  name. 
It  signifies,  in  Gaelic,  r*t  p/dce  of  Ikr.  Boar,  and  !>eeais  to  attest  tbe  tralb  of 
tbe  iradillon,  indeed,  most  ol  tbe  names  of  places  tu  tbe  aoatb-west  af 
Scotland  are  of  British  derlTatloo,  and  are  sometimes  found  to  refer  to  po> 
pular  traditions  yet  current,  while  the  narrators  are  lotaliy  Ignorant  of  the 
etldcDce  thus  afTbrded  to  the  troth  of  their  story. 
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SIR  TRISTREH. 


»  Cll  q«l  fit  d'Ence  et  (TEnide, 
Et  lea  comroandeioeus  d'Oride* 
Et  I'art  d'almer  en  Roman  mist, 
Dei  Roy  Marc,  et  d'UacIt  la  Blonde, 
Et  de  la  Bupe,  et  de  TEronde, 
Et  del  Bottigool  la  roaance, 
Ua  autre  conie  commence 
D'on  Tsllet  qui  en  Gresse  fu 
Del  linage  le  Roy  Ariu.'' ' 

The  aathor  professes  to  have  found  the  original  of  the 
history, 

**  Et  no  dea  llvres  de  ranmatre 
Monslgner  S.  Pierre  h  Blaavais.** 

This  seeDis  to  be  the  principal  reason  for  ascribing  the  ro- 
mance of  Perceval  to  Raool  de  Beauvals.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  author  of  that  romance,  whoever  he  was, 
also  wrote  Mr.  Donee's  Fragments.  Alter  narrating  the 
adventures  of  Sir  Tristrem,  down  to  his  second  retreat  to 
Brittany,  there  occurs  the  following  roost  curious  passage, 
concerning  the  different  modes  of  telling  the  story : 

Selgaora,  oeet  conte  eit  mult  dl-   Lordiogi,  tblt  tale  Is  Tery  dlfferen  Uy  toM ; 


E,  par  CO,  aum  par  mea  nerf, 
E  dtf  en  tant  cam  est  meatier, 
E  le  forplna  Toll  releaser. 
He  Toil  paa  trop  emml  dire. 
Id  dlferte  la  malyere. 
Kntre  eeos  qui  solent  canter, 
E  de  le  cante  Trbtran  parler. 
Jl  en  cautent  dlveraeroent. 
Ol  en  al  de  plusor  gent ; 
Aaer  sal  que  cbescun  en  dit, 
Et  CO  qu'll  ant  mla  en  escrlt. 
M^,  eeloo  c«  que  Ja  1  oU, 
tm  dlent  paa  aalan  Brarl, 
Ml  soil  lea  gesles  et  les  cuntes, 
De  I  OS  lea  reis,  de  tus  lea  cuntea, 
Vl  oreni  tet€  en  Bretagoe, 
Saarqaetttt  deceatouraingne. 
riosam  de  uosgraoler  ne  volent 
Ce  que  del  nalm  dire  se  solent 
Kl  ffemme  Kaberdln  dot  aimer. 

li  aaim  ralat  Trlatran  nalrar, 
E  eniuscM  paa  grant  engln 
Quant  ot  afol^  Kuberdlo. 

Pw  cast  plate,  e  par  ceat  mal, 
£o*elad  Trialrao  GoTemal, 
Eo  Englelerre  pur  taolU 
Tkom99^  Ico,  granter  ne  Tolt : 
Bt  al  folt,  par  ralmo,  maatler 
Qalico  ne  put  paa  ealter. 
r.i«t  fast  par  tat  la  part  coocaa, 

E  par  tat  la  regne  aloa, 
Qol  de  ramor  ert  parjooers, 

Et  enrera  Taolt  meaaagera. 
LI  rela  renbalet  molt  forment ; 
Gualiar  le  feaelt  k  aa  gant. 

E  comenl  pat  II  dune  venlr 
Sun  aerrlcek  la  cart  ofTrlr, 
A  le  rel,  al  barana,  al  jerjana. 
Cum  fuat  eatrange  marcbant? 
Que  bume  Isal  coocloa 
M'l  fad  mult  lost  aperceoa, 

!f«  aal  oooMn  1 11  ae  gardaat. 

He  canaenl  Taolt  amenast. 
II  font  del  cunte  rornelad, 


Aod  therefore  I  am  * '  *  ( uninteltigibit,] 

And  tell  at  much  aa  is  neceasary, 

And  will  leaTe  tbe  remainder. 

I  will  not  say  too  much  about  It. 

So  diverse  Is  tbe  matter. 

Among  those  vcho  are  In  b<ibU  of  telUog 

And  relating  tbe  story  of  Triatran ; 

Tbey  tell  It  very  dirferenlly ; 

I  have  heard  it  from  many. 

I  know  well  enough  how  each  tells  it. 

And  what  tbey  have  put  in  writing. 

Bat,  according  to  what  I  hdve  benrd, 

Tbey  do  not  toll  it  as  Brvrl  does. 

Who  knew  the  gestea  and  the  tales 

Of  oil  the  kings  and  all  tbe  earls. 

Who  had  been  in  Brittany, 

And  about  the  whole  of  this  story  ( ouvragt ) 

Many  of  ua  \min9trel$]  will  not  allow 

What  others  tell  of  (rr/«(ran  the]  dwarf. 

Who  Is  said  to  have  been  in  love  with  tbe 
wifeofKaberdio. 

That  dwarf  caoaed  Trtslran  to  be  wounded 

And  poUoned,  by  great  arllOce, 

When  he  had  occa^ioned  Kaberdln  to  grow 
mad. 

On  account  of  tbls  woand  and  this  disease, 

Trlsirao  eent  Gouvernbil 

Into  England  for  Y»oll. 

7Aomat,  however,  will  not  admit  this ; 

And  undtrrlakes  to  prove,  by  argumenia. 

That  Ibis  could  not  be. 

Be  {Gouvernail)  was  known  all  over  those 
parts. 

And  thrmighoat  tbe  kingdom. 

As  being  privy  to  the  love  {ofTrittram  and 
TtoU,) 

Aod  often  employed  on  messages  to  Tsolt. 

The  king  hated  Lim  for  It  mortally ; 

And  caoaed  bim  to  be  watched  by  his  peo- 
ple. 

now  then  could  he  come 

To  offer  bis  service  to  the  court. 

To  Ibe  king,  to  tbe  barons,  and  sergeants. 

As  If  he  had  been  a  stranger  merchant? 

That  a  man  so  known  there 

Should  not  have  been  immediately  per- 
ceived. 

I  do  not  know  bow  be  could  have  pre- 
vented, 

Nur  bow  he  could  carry  over  YsolU 

They  are  Involved  In  a  very  foolish  tale. 


'  Tbe  late  Ingenious  Mr.  Rllson  was  led  to  asorlbe  tbe  romance  above 
qooled,  and,  conaeqoenUy,  the  poem,  Del  Hog  Mare  «l  d'r««tt<l  la  Bioa4; 
to  Cbrestlea  de  Troyes,  who  lived  long  before  Thomas  of  Erceldoune.  in- 
e^«ii<  Metritat  BoMoiieef,  Introductory  DtssertaUon,  p.  ilill.  But  that  In- 
dnstrlotts  anllqoary  was  led  into  the  error,  by  Chresllen  being  tbe  author 
of  a  yet  more  andeot  ronauce  upon  tbe  same  subject  of  Perceval,  but  dif- 


E  de  la  vemm  ediuogA. 
E  se  eo  ne  volent  granter, 
Ne  voil  vers  eos  eslriver. 
Geogent  le  lur,  e  Jo  le  men  : 
La  ralson  si  provera  ben. 
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And  far  distant  tnm  tbe  trotb. 

And  if  tbey  will  not  admit  this, 

I  will  not  strive  with  them. 

Let  them  keep  their  opinion,  aod  I  mine  : 

The  reason  of  the  Ihing  will  prove  ItMlf. 


I  think  that  the  reader  will  be  disposed  to  admit  the  Tho- 
mas, mentioned  in  this  passage,  to  be  our  bard  of  Ercel- 
doune. It  is  true,  that  the  language  of  the  Fragments 
appears  to  be  very  ancient,  and  might,  were  other  evidence 
wanting,  incline  us  to  refer  it  rather  to  the  12lh  than  the 
13th  century.  But  the  French  language,  as  spoken  in 
England,  seems  to  have  adopted  few  improvements-  from 
the  continent.  In  fact,  it  remained  stationary,  or  was  re- 
trograde ;  for  words  were  adopted  from  the  English,  and, 
consequently,  even  at  its  latest  period,  the  Anglo-Norman 
had  an  antiquated  and  barbarpus  cast.  Thus  it  has  become 
difficult  for  tbe  best  judges  to  point  out  any  very  marked 
difference  betwixt  the  style  of  Marie  and  some  parts  of 
Wace's  translation,  though  a  century  occurs  betwiu  the 
date  of  their  poems;  consequently,  the  author  of  our  Frag- 
ments may  have  only  written  a  rude  and  unimproved,  in- 
stead of  an  obsolete  dialect.  Chaucer  seems  to  allude  to 
the  difference  of  the  proper  French  and  the  Anglo-Norman, 
when  he  tells  us  of  his  prioresse  (a  lady  of  rank)— 

*'  And  Prcncbe  she  spake  full  fayre  and  festiiy. 
After  the  kcole  of  Stratford  ulie  Bow  : 
For  Fieuch  of  rarl»h  was  to  hire  unknowe.*' 

The  reference  to  style  being  thus  uncertain,  the  evidence 
on  the  other  side  must  be  allowed  to  countervail  it.  For, 
that  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  wrote  tbe  romance  of  Sir 
Tristrem,  a  work  of  most  extended  reputation,  is  ascer^ 
tained  by  Robert  de  Brunne :  That  be  flourished  in  tbe  13th 
century,  is  proved  by  written  evidence :  That  the  tale,  as 
told  in  the  Fragments,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  edition 
now  published,  while  they  both  differ  widely  from  every 
other  work  upon  the  same  subject,  is  indisputable.  As  the 
one,  therefore,  isaflSrmed  to  be  the  work  of  Thomas,  and  the 
other  refers  to  a  Thomas  who  composed  such  a  work,  tbe 
connexion  betwixt  them  is  completely  proved,  and  the  as- 
certained period  of  Thomas's  existence  may  be  safely  held 
as  a  landmark  for  fixing  the  date  of  the  fragments,  not- 
withstanding the  obsolete  language  in  which  they  are 
written. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  Is  the 
person  referred  to  by  the  contemporary  French  author,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  give  any  other  reason  for  the  high  au- 
thority which  theminstrel  assigns  to  him,  than  his  having 
had  immediate  access  to  the  Celtic  traditions  concerning 
Sir  Tristrem,  with  which  the  Anglo-Norman  romancers 
were  unacquainted.  The  author  of  tbe  Fragments  quotes 
the  authority  of  Breri,  apparently  an  Armorican,  to  whom 
were  known  all  tbe  tales  of  the  Kings  and  Earls  of  Brit^ 
tany ;  and  with  equal  propriety  he  might  refer  to  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune,  as  living  in  the  vicinity  of  what  had  been  a 
British  kingdom,  where,  perhaps,  was  still  spoken  tbe  lan- 
guage In  which  the  feats  of  5tr  Tristrem  were  first  sung. 
But  It  is  plain,  that,  had  Thomas  translated  from  tbe  French, 
the  Anglo-Norman  minstrel  would  have  had  no  occasion 
to  refer  to  a  translator,  when  the  original  was  in  his  own 
language,  and  within  his  immediate  reach.  What  attached 
authenticity  to  Thomas's  work  seems,  therefore,  to  have 


ferent  from  that  mentioned  in  tbe  text.  This  work  is  mcnUonod  by  Pau- 
chet,  who  aeems  never  to  have  seen  it,  and  Is  quoted  In  Galland's  £siay ,  as 
totally  distinct  ftom  that  which  Is  ascribed  to  ilaoul  de  Beauvals,  and  con- 
siderably more  ancient.  Mem.  de  I'Aead,  dee  imcripUon*^  torn.  II.  ff.  G75, 
680. 
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been  the  parity  of  his  British  materials,  by  which  be  brought 
back  to  Its  original  simplicity,  a  story,  which  had  been  al- 
tered and  perverted  into  a  thousand  Torms,  by  the  diseurs 
of  Normandy. 

But  what  may  be  allowed  to  pot  our  doubts  at  rest,  is 
the  evidence  or  Golfried  von  Slrasburgb.  a  German  min- 
strel of  the  t3th  century,  who  compiled  a  prodigiously  long 
metrical  romance  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Trislrem.  This 
author,  like  the  French  diseur,  affirms,  that  many  of  hb 
profession  told  the  celebrated  tale  of  Sir  Tristrem  imper- 
fiectly  and  incorrectly ;  but  that  he  himself  derived  his  au- 
tbority  from  "Thomas  of  Britannia,  master  of  the  art  of 
romance,  who  had  read  the  history  in  British  books,  and 
knew  the  lives  of  all  the  lords  of  the  land,  and  made  them 
known  to  us.**  Gotfried  adds,  that  he  sought  Thomas's 
narrative  diligently,  both  in  French  and  Latin  books,  and 
at  length  fortunately  discovered  it.  In  another  place  he 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  Thomas  concerning  the  domi- 
nions of  Raveline.  (the  Roland  of  Thomas,)  which  he  says 
consisted  of  Parmenic,  (Armcnie.)  and  of  a  separate  terri- 
tory held  of  Duke  Morgan,  to  whom  the  Scots  were  then 
subject.  Heinrich  von  Yribere,  the  continualor  of  Got- 
firied's  narrative,  also  quotes  the  authority  of  Thomas  of 
Britannia,  whose  work  seems  to  have  been  known  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  a  Lombard  or  Italian  translation.' 
An  account  of  these  German  romances,  which  the  Editor 
owes  to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Henry  Weber,  is  subjoined 
to  the  analysis  of  the  French  fragments.  The  references 
which  they  contain  to  the  authority  of  Thomas  of  Britannia, 
serve  to  ascertain  his  original  property  in  the  poem  of  Sir 
Tristrem. 

In  the  second  place,  if  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  did  not 
translate  from  the  French,  but  composed  an  original  poem, 
founded  upon  Celtic  tradition,  it  will  follow,  that  the  first 
classical  English  romance  was  written  in  part  of  what  is 
now  called  Scotland;  and  the  attentive  reader  will  find 
aome  reason  to  believe  that  our  language  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  improvement  in  the  very  corner  where  it  now 
exists  in  its  most  debased  state.* 

in  England,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that,  after  the 
Norman  conquest,  while  the  Saion  language  was  aban- 
doned to  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  while  the  conque- 
rors only  deigned  to  employ  their  native  French,  the  mixed 
language,  now  called  English,  only  existed  as  a  kind  of 
lingua  franca,  to  conduct  the  necessary  intercourse  be- 
tween the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  It  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  that  this  dialect  had  assumed  a  shape 
fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  poet ;  ^  and  even  then,  it  is  most 
probable  that  English  poetry,  if  any  such  existed,  wasaban- 
boned  to  the  peasants  and  menials,  while  all,  who  aspired 
above  the  vulgar,  listened  to  the  lais  of  Marie,  the  ro- 
mances of  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  or  the  interesting  fahliatix 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  tnmvttkrs.  The  only  persons  who 
ventured  to  use  the  native  language  of  the  country  in  lite- 
rary compositions,  were  certain  monkish  annalists,  who 
usually  think  it  necessary  to  inform  us,  that  they  conde- 
scended to  so  degrading  a  task  out  of  pure  charity,  lowliness 
of  spirit,  and  love  to  the  "lewd  men'*  who  could  not  un- 


derstand the  Latin  of  the  cloister,  or  the  Angto-Nonnui  of 
the  court.  Even  when  the  language  was  gradaally  po- 
lished, and  became  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  minstrels,  the 
indolence  or  taste  of  that  race  of  poets  Induced  I  hem,  and 
those  who  wrote  for  their  use.  to  prefer  translating  the  An- 
glo-Norman and  French  romances,  which  had  stood  the 
test  of  years,  to  the  more  precarious  and  laborious  task  of 
original  composition.  It  is  the  united  opinion  of  Warton. 
Ty  rwbytt.  and  Ritson,  that  there  exists  no  English  romanoe, 
prior  to  the  days  of  Chaucer,  which  is  not  a  translation  of 
some  earlier  French  one. 

While  these  circumstances  operated  to  retard  the  Im- 
provement of  the  English  language  in  England  ItseIC  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
its  advances  were  more  rapid.    The  Saxon  kingdom  of  Ber- 
nicia  was  not  limited  by  the  Tweed,  but  extended,  at  least 
occasionally,  as  far  northward  as  the  Frith  of  Forth.     The 
fertile  plains  of  Berwickshire,  and  the  Lothians,  were  iniia- 
bited  by  a  race  of  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  language  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Belgic  tribes  whom  they  had  conquered, 
and  this  blended  speech  contained,  as  it  were,  the  original 
materials  of  the  English  tongue.    Beyond  the  Friths  of 
Forth  and  of  Tay,  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  PIcts,  a 
Gothic  tribe,4  if  we  can  trust  the  best  authorities,   who 
spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Teutonic,  different  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  apparently  more  allied  to  the  Belgic.     This 
people  falling  under  the  dominion  of  the  Kings  of  Scots,  the 
united  forces  of  those  nations  waenched  firom  the  Saxons, 
first,  the  province  of  the  Lothians;  finally,  that  of  Berwick- 
shire,  and  even  part  of  Northumberland  itself.    But.  as  the 
victors  spoke  a  language  similar  to  that  of  the  vanquished, 
it  is  probable  that  no  great  alteration  took  place  in  that 
particular,  the  natives  of  the  south-eastern  border  conti- 
nuing to  use  the  Anglo-Saxon,  qualified  by  the  Pictlsh  dia> 
lect,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  Angles.    Hence,  many  of  our 
Scottish  monarchs*  charters  arc  addressed  Fidelihus  suiM 
Scottis  et  Anglis,  the  latter  being  the  inhabitants  of  Lo- 
thian and  the  Merse.    See  Macpherson*s  excellent  IVotes  on 
Wintoun,  vol.  ii.  p.  i7i,  Diplomata,  pp.  6, 8,  Indepen^ 
dence.  Appendix  2d.  The  Scots,  properly  and  restrlctlvely. 
meant  the  Northern  Caledonians,  who  spoke  Gaelic;  tMit 
generally  used,  as  in  these  charters,  that  name  includes  the 
Picts,  with  whom  they  were  now  united,  and  all  Inhabitants 
of  Scotland  north  of  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.    In 
Strath  Clwyd,  and  In  the  ancient  Reged,  the  Britons  were 
gradually  blended  with  the  Scoto-Angles  of  Lothian  and 
Berwickshire,  and  adopted  their  language.    Here,  there- 
fore, was  a  tract  of  country  including  all  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, into  which  the  French  or  Romance  language  was 
never  so  forcibly  introduced.    The  oppression  of  the  Nor- 
man monarchs,  and  the  frequency  of  civil  wars,  drove,  it 
is  true,  many  of  their  nobility  into  exile  In  Scotland ;  and, 
upon  other  occasions,  the  auxiliary  valour  of  these  warlike 
strangers  was  invoked  by  our  Scottish  kings,  to  aid  their 
restoration,  or  secure  their  precarious  dominions.    Twice 
within  three  years,  namely,  In  1094  and  1097,  the  forces 
of  the  Anglo-Normans  aided  Duncan  and  Edgar,  the  sons 
of  Malcolm,  to  expel  from  the  Scottish  throne  the  usurper 


*  [The  words  tre,- 


*  Beffonde  Ich  sere  sachen 
In  beider  bandc  badien 
Wet$eUn  and  Lallacu,"  etc 


And  Warton*f  Editor  reoden  Wettektn  br  /orc/^a— bookt  in  any  veroacalar 
toDffiM  not  fierman.  p.  192.     In  the  modern  usage  of  GeraMoy,  Wattk 
nicMns  IHtttan^  /.  t.  the  language  of  Claalpioe  Gcul,  wberefer  It  does  not 
mean  the  Celilc  of  our  Watet.  ] 
'  r  The  cnrioa^  old  BogUsb  Bomoooe  of  Bn:iok  tkt  OoM  has  been  re- 


cently recorerod,  and  Its  learned  editor,  Mr.  Madden,  appears  to  bare  proved 
It  to  be  OS  old  as  Uie  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  wrilteo  by  •  Bonk  of  UncolB. 
18S3-BD.1 

^  See  Eiut'tSptcbmim,  vol.  i.  chap.  til. 

4  Since  the  Ortt  pobllcallon  of  this  romance,  the  Oolbte  dcioeat  of  the 
rictlsb  nation  has  been  Tcry  aMy  combated  In  the  CaMonU  of  Mr.  Chal- 
mers. So  little  or  the  Editor's  argnment  rests  npon  this  pohit,  that  be  Is 
fortonatoly  not  called  «pon  to  dlscnii  a  qncMton  at  such  ohscartty  episit 
so  able  an  opponent 
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Donald  Bain.  In  the  War  of  the  Standard,  most  of  Da? ld*8 
men-at-arms  are  expressly  stated  to  have  heen  Normans ; 
and  the  royal  charters, «  as  well  as  the  names  or  our  peer- 
age and  baronage,  attest  the  Norman  descent  of  most  of  our 
principal  families.  But  these  foreigners,  though  they 
brought  with  them  talents,  civil  and  military,  which  re- 
commended them  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Scot^ 
tish  monarchs,  and  though  they  obtained  large  possessions 
and  extensive  privileges,  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
powerful  as  to  produce  a  change  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  even  among  persons  of  their  own  eminent  ranl(. 
Accordingly,  although  French  was  doubtless  understood  at 
the  court  of  Scotland,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  adopted 
there ;  the  Inglis  remaining  the  ordinary  language.  But 
the  succeeding  influx  of  Norman  barons,  although  they 
could  not  change  the  language  of  Scotland,  introduced  into 
it  a  variety  of  alien  vocables,  and  gave  it  probably  the  same 
tinge  of  French  which  it  acquired  in  England  at  a  later 
period.  Thus  the  language,  now  called  English,  was  formed 
under  very  different  circumstances  in  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  and,  in  the  latter  country,  the  Teutonic,  its  principal 
component  part,  was  never  banished  from  court,  or  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  the  vulgar,  as  was  unquestionably  the 
case  in  the  former. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  British  spoken,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  tribes  of  Cumbria  and  Strath  Clwyd,  as  well 
as  by  the  proper  Scots,  ought  to  have  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  the  new  language.  But,  although  possessing 
beauties  of  its  own,  the  Celtic  has  everywhere  been  found 
Incapable  of  being  amalgamated  with  the  Gothic  dialects, 
from  which  it  Is  radically  and  totally  distinct.  The  Scot^ 
tish  kings  appear  soon  to  have  disused  it,  although,  while 
the  recollection  of  their  original  descent  and  language  con- 
tinued, a  Celtic  bard,  or  sennachle,  was  sometimes  heard  to 
deliver  a  rhapsody  in  honour  of  the  royal  descent,  like  the 
Duan  composed  by  the  court-bard  of  Malcolm  III.  But 
as  their  language  became  unintelligible,  the  respect  paid  to 
them  was  diminished,  and  at  length,  though  still  admitted 
upon  great  festivals,  their  Earse  genealogies  became  the 
object  rather  of  derision  than  admiration.  Such  a  bard  is 
well  described  In  the  Houlat,  a  poem  written  during  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  and  containing  some  curious  trails  of 
manners.*  At  length,  by  statute,  U57,  ch.  79,  the  wan- 
dering Celtic  bards  are  ranked  with  somares,  (persons 
taking  victuals  by  force,)  masterful  beggars,  and  feigned 
fools,  all  to  be  Imprisoned,  or  banished  the  country.  Mean- 
while, the  minstrels,  who  used  the  English  language,  and 
had,  in  fact,  founded  many  of  their  tales  upon  the  traditions 
of  the  neglected  and  oppressed  bards,  were  ranked  with 
knights  and  heralds,  and  permitted  to  wear  silk  robes,  a 
dress  limited  to  persons  who  could  spend  a  hundred  pounds 
or  land  rent. 

From  this  short  statement  its  follows,  that,  while  the 
kings  and  nobles  of  England  were  amused  by  tales  of  chi- 
valry,  composed  In  the  French  or  Romance  language. 


those  which  were  chanted  In  the  court  of  Scotland  most 
have  been  written  originally  In  Inglis.  The  English  did 
not  begin  to  translate  these  French  poems  till  about  1900, 
nor  to  compose  original  romances  in  their  own  language 
until  near  a  century  later.  But  Thomas  of  Erceldoune, 
Kendal,  (whose  name  seems  to  infer  a  Cumbrian  descent,) 
Hutcheson  of  the  Awle  Royal,  and  probably  many  other 
poets,  whose  names  and  works  have  now  perished,  had  al- 
ready flourished  In  the  court  of  Scotland.  Besides  Sir 
Trislrem,  there  still  exist  at  least  two  Scottish  romances, 
which,  in  all  probability  were  composed  long  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  13th  century.  These  are  entitled  Gawen 
and  Gologras,  and  Galoran  of  Galoway.  This  opinion  Is 
not  founded  merely  upon  their  extreme  rudeness  and  un- 
intelliglbllity ;  for  that  may  be  in  some  degree  owing  to  the 
superabundant  use  of  alliteration,  which  required  many 
words  to  be  used  In  a  remote  and  oblique  sense,  if  indeed 
they  were  not  Invented  **  for  the  nonce."  But  the  compa- 
rative absence  of  French  words,  and  French  phraseology, 
so  fashionable  in  Scotland  after  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce, 
when  the  intercourse  of  the  countries  became  more  intimate, 
and,  above  all,  evident  allusions  to  the  possession  of  part  of 
Scotland  by  the  British  tribes,  seem  to  indicate  sufficiently 
their  remote  antiquity.  Even  the  alliteration  is  a  proof  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  composed.  Chaucer  tells 
us,  that  the  composition  of  gestes,  or  romances,  and  the 
use  of  alliteration,  were,  in  his  time,  peculiar  attributes  of 
the  northern  poets.    His  PersonUe  says, 

'*  But  tniKeth  w«l,  I  am  •  soiherne  mao, 
1  cannot  gt$te,  rem,  ram^  rvf^  by  my  letter. 
And,  God  w ote,  rUue  bold  I  bat  Iltel  better.*" 

In  these  romances  there  does  not  appear  the  least  trace 
of  a  French  original ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that,  like 
Sir  Tristrem,  they  were  compiled  by  Scottish  authors  from 
the  Celtic  traditions,  which  still  floated  among  their  coun- 
trymen. To  this  list,  we  might  perhaps  be  authorized  in 
adding  the  History  of  Sir  Edgar  and  Sir  Grime ;  for,  al- 
though only  a  modernized  copy  is  now  known  to  exist,  the 
language  is  unquestionably  Soattlsh,  and  the  scene  Is  laid 
in  Carrick,  in  Ayrshire. 

The  very  early  and  well-known  romance  of  Homchild 
seems  also  to  be  of  Border  origin ;  nay,  there  Is  some  room 
to  conjecture,  that  it  may  have  been  the  composition  of 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune  himself.  The  French  MS.  of  the 
romance,  in  the  Museum,  begins  thus : 

"  SeigDura  ol  afex  le  rera  del  parcbemla, 
Cum  le  Bern  Aaluf  eat  renui  a  la  fln  ; 
Metlre  Tbomaa  oe  volt  qu'li  aeit  Db  a  declla, 
K'tl  oe  die  de  Born  le  ▼alUaotorpbaUo.** 

And  it  ends  with  the  following  old  couplet:— 

'*  Tbomaa  u'en  dlrrat  plus ;  f«  ottfem,  cbanteral, 
Tu  oiifem,  domint,  mUtrere  HO$tri.'"  ^ 

A  poet  named  Thomas,  being  thus  referred  to  as  the  au- 


*  Ttie  fanxrai  cbarter  orDavId  1.,  addreaied  Omntbiu  fidetibnt  tvit  toUu$ 
ngni  *«j,  Francit,  et  Angtieii,  et  SeotU$^  •tGalwinnibut,  attesU  tbe  farlety 
of  tribes  wbo  Inbablted  bla  domlniooa. 

•  *•  The  tttia,  ctttet  the  Bard, 

Sa  come  tbe  Rnke.  wllb  a  rerde  ond  a  ran*>rocb, 

k  bard  out  of  Ireland.  wKb  Baaocbadee, 
Said,  *  Gluntow  guk  dpnjfdrach  kala  mytcktf  docJb, 

Beke  blr  a  rug  of  the  roat,  or  acho  sail  ryve  thee ; 
Miseh  makmory  aek  mack  momittr,  mock  tock^ 

Set  bir  doan,  glf  blr  drlak ;  quhat  delU  aylea  ye  ? 
0'  Dermyn,  O'Donaat,  0'  Dochardy  Droch^ 

Tblr  ar  tbe  Inland  klugls  of  tbe  EracArye, 
0*  iTnew^ii,  0'  CoHoekar^  0'  Ortgre^  Mae  CroM, 


Tbe  Ckenaehy,  tbe  Claraekach^ 
Tbe  Benetehene,  tbe  Baltaek, 
Tbe  Krekryt^  the  Corack^ 
Scbo  kennls  them  Ilk  ane.*" 
Tbe  Bard,  for  troubilog  tbe  company  ^Ith  tbta  dIaaoDant  Jargon,  ta  at 
length  rolled  In  the  mlre  by  two  barfoona^— PiRtuTon'a  8eaUi$k  ro*m$^ 
TOl.  ill. 

*  m  the  concloalon,  mention  la  made  of  a  certain  GlUmot,  a  aon  of  the 
narrator,  on  whom  be  devolTea  tbe  taak  to  tell,  in  rhyme,  tbe  adventurea 
of  Hodcremod,  aon  to  Horn  and  BegmenU,  who  conquered  Alfrlche,  and 
aTenged  all  bla  relatlooa  upon  tbe  Pagana  :~ 

*  Cum  dl  purat  mnatrer  qui  la  atorte  aaorat, 
Iceat  lata  a  mon  Oi  Glllmot,  kMl  durrat. 
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thor  of  a  tale,  the  scene  of  which  Is  laid  in  Northumberland, 
and  In  which  every  name,  whether  of  place  or  person,  at- 
tests an  origin  purely  Saioo,  there  seems  no  reason  why  he 
may  not  be  identified  with  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  a  cele- 
brated Border  poet  to  whom  every  tradition  respecting 
Deiria  and  Bernicia  must  have  been  intimately  familiar.  If 
the  apparent  antiquity  of  the  language  of  the  French  King 
Horn  be  alleged  against  this  opinion,  we  may  oppose  the 
difficulty  and  apparent  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the 
chronology  of  French  poetry,  considering  how  widely  it  was 
extended,  and  into  how  many  dialects  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  divided.  Even  in  our  own  literature,  did  we 
not  know  the  age  of  Gawain  Douglas,  we  should  certainly 
esteem  his  language  older  than  that  of  Chaucer,  when,  in 
fact,  it  Is  nearly  two  centuries  later.  It  is  impossible,  when 
other  evidence  fails,  lo  distinguish,  from  the  circumsUnce 
of  style  alone,  that  which  \s  provincial,  from  that  which  is 
really  ancient.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Thomas 
of  Erceldoune's  claim  to  be  held  the  author  of  this  romance,' 
It  does  not  appear  less  certain,  that  it  has  originally  been 
written  in  or  near  the  country,  which  Is  described  with  so 
much  accuracy.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  answer,  with  a  late 
Ingenious  antiquary,  that  the  names  and  references  are  all 
northern,  because  the  story  is  predicted  of  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  in  England  and  Ireland.'  We  know  how  totally  in- 
different the  minstrels  and  their  hearers  were  to  every  thing 
allied  to  costume,  which  their  ignorance  would  have  disabled 
them  from  preserving,  had  their  carelessness  permitted  them 
to  strive  after  such  an  excellence.  When,  therefore,  we 
find  a  romance,  like  that  of  Hornf  without  the  least  allusion 
to  Norman  names  and  manners,  we  may,  I  think,  safely 
conclude,  that,  although  it  exists  in  both  languages,  it  must 
have  been  originally  composed  in  that  of  the  country  where 
the  scene  is  laid,  and  from  which  the  actors  are  brought. 
See  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  1.  p.  Ixxviii.  g  2.  It 
may  finally  be  remarked,  that  although  the  more  modern 
romance  of  Homchild  in  the  Auchinleck  MSS.  has  some 
phrases,  as  "  in  boke  we  read,"  '*  in  rime,  as  we  are  told," 
generally  supposed  to  imply  a  translation  from  the  French,^ 
yet  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  in  the  older  tale,  published 
by  Mr.  Ritson,  which  bears  every  mark  of  originality. 

The  romance  of  Wade,  twice  alluded  to  by  Chaucer,,  but 
now  lost,  was  probably  a  Border  composition.  The  castle 
of  this  hero  stood  near  the  Roman  Wall,  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  surmounted ;  and  it  was  long  inhabited  by  his 
real  or  fancied  descendanU.  It  is  absurd  lo  suppose,  that 
Norman  minstrels  came  Into  these  remote  corners  of  the 
kingdom  to  collect  or  celebrate  the  obscure  traditions  of  their 
inhabitants ;  although,  finding  them  already  versified,  they 
might  readily  translate  them  into  their  own  language. 

These  general  observations  on  the  progress  of  romantic 


fiction  in  the  Border  coanties,  lead  as  to  consider  Uie  evf- 
dence  given  by  Robert  de  Brunne.  concerning  the  poetry  of 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  which  is  thus  expressed  in  the  In- 
troduction to  his  Annals : 

*'  ALs  thai  4  harnryiea  and  sayd 
Oaf  I  alle  in  myn  Inglls  layd. 
In  sfrople  specbe  as  I  coat  be. 
That  U  Ugbtcn  In  maune'a  moothe 
I  made  nogbt  for  no  dlMun, 
Ne  for  no  seggoars.  no  harpourf, 
Bot  for  the  laf  or  symple  men. 
That  ttranflie  lng!l»  cannot  ken ; 
For  many  It  ere  ibat  strange  Ingtts, 
In  ryme  wate  nertr  what  it  Is ; 
And  bot  thai  nisi  what  it  mente, 
Ellis  roetbought  It  were  all  ccbente. 
J  made  It  not  for  to  be  praysed, 
Bot  at  the  lowed  men  were  aysed. 
If  ii  were  made  in  ryme  couwee. 
Or  in  sirangere.  or  enterlac^, 
That  rode  Inglls  it  ere  inowe 
That  coQthe  not  have  coppled  a  kowe. 
That  ouiber  in  cowee  or  lo  t>aston. 
Sum  suld  ha  r  ben  fordon : 
So  that  fele  men  that  It  lierde 
Said  not  wilte  how  that  It  ferde. 
'*  I  see  in  song,  In  sedgeyng  tale, 
**  or  Erceldoune  and  of  Kendale, 
**  Noo  thaim  sayis  as  thai  them  wrogbt, 
**  And  In  Iher  saying  It  semes  noght. 
**  That  may  Ihou  here  in  Sir  Trlslrem, 
*'  Over  gesles  it  bas  the  steem, 
**■  Over  all  that  is  or  was, 
*'  If  men  ii  sayd  as  made  Thomas ; 
*'  Bot  I  here  It  no  man  so  say, 
**  That  of  some  copplesom  isaway. 
So  there  fa) re  saying  here  beforne. 
Is  tbaro  Iravaile  oero  forlorne ; 
Thai  sayd  II  for  pride  and  nobleye. 
That  Here  not  suylke  as  thel. ' 
And  alle  that  thai  willed  overwhere 
Alle  that  like  wiU  now  forfare. 
Thai  sa)d  It  in  so  quaint  Inglls, 
That  many  %f  ate  not  whal  it  is. 
Tberfore  heuy«d  wele  the  more 
In  strange  ryme  to  travayle  sore; 
And  my  n  it  was  oare  thynae 
So  strange  specbe  to  travayle  in ; 
And  foriioo'.h  I  couth  noght 
So  strange  Inglii  as  thai  wrogbt. 
And  men  besogbt  me  many  a  tyme 
To  tnrne  it  bot  in  light  ryme. 
Thai  seyd  if  I  In  strange  ryme  it  torn. 
To  here  it  many  on  suld  skorne ; 
For  in  It  ere  names  full  seicoutbe. 
That  ere  not  ufied  now  in  mouthe. 
And  therfore,  for  the  commonalty. 
That  bijibe'y  wald  listen  to  me. 
On  light  laiige  I  It  begon. 
For  lof  of  the  lewed  man.  *' 

This  passage  requires  some  commentary,  as  the  sense  has 
been  generally  mistaken.  Robert  de  Brunne  does  not  i 


Kl  la  rime,  apres  mei,  bien  cootroverat, 
ControTeors  est  ben  et  demeit." 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  Gilimot  be  the  son  of  the  author  Tbomaf .  or 
of  the  French  r/iiie«r,  who,  according  to  Ihe  hypothesis  of  the  text,  is  only 
the  translator  of  the  slory.  I  Incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  because  these 
nnneceasary  coniinuationf  were  seldom  composed  by  Ihe  author  of  the  ori- 
ginal work.  If  the  Yert  del  farekemin^  and  the  history  of  the  Baron  ia/iiA 
be  ever  discovered,  it  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject. 

'  The  Editor's  opinion  Is  only  stated  hypothetlcaily :  nor  will  be  be  aor- 
prised  at  any  one  Inclining  to  believe  that  the  Thomas  of  the  French  ffom- 
CkU4  is,  In  fact,  Ihe  rinuur  himself,  and  not  the  Bard  of  Erceldoune  :  but 
he  cannot  allow  that  such  Anglo-Norman  Thomas,  supposing  bim  to  exist, 
(which,  after  all,  is  matter  of  supposition.)  sbaU  be  IdentlBed  with  the 
Thomas  in  the  Fragments  of  S<r  rr^tfrem.  In  that  point,  the  ground  taken 
In  these  remarks  seems  much  stronger ;  for  we  know  certainly  the  existence 
of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune.  who  did  write  a  romance  of  Sir  rritfrem,  highly 
esteemed  by  bla  contemporaries ;  we  have  also  seen  reasons  why  bis  au- 
ihorltysboald  be  rttteTed  lo  by  a  Freocb  riuieitr,  who.  at  ihe  same  time, 


and  probably  for  tbe  same  reasons,  quotes  that  of  an  Armorican  miostrd. 
But,  granting  ihe  French  rhneur,  Thomas,  to  have  existed,  we  can  see  oo 
natural  connexion  betwixt  him  and  tbe  tale  of  Sir  Trittrem^  and  no  re— e« 
why,  supposing  him  to  have  written  such  a  tale,  ( which,  again,  is  a  mattor 
of  gratuitous  supposition,)  bts  authority  should  have  been  referred  to  as 
irrefragable  by  posterior  narrators  of  tbe  same  history.  In  one  view  of  ths 
case,  we  have  Indtspul^le  fact ;  In  the  other,  mere  bypothe&ls.  Aboro  all, 
the  reference  seems  conclusive  to  the  correspondence  betwixt  the  poems. 

*  DUttrtation  on  AomaRce,  preflxed  lo  Hitson's  MelHeat  tomaneet,  p.  xdx. 

'  Even  this  circumstance  by  no  means  decidedly  infers  reference  to  • 
French  original.  Barbour  calls  bis  own  poem  a  roMoiiee,  though  It  nofcr 
existed  In  French. 

^  Bis  Latin  and  French  authorities. 

>  L  Warton's  Editor  ( Mr.  Prlee)  observes  that  thU  line  Is  wrongly  qaotcd 
— nought  to  stand 

**  That  non  were  sullk  as  they  ;*" 

and  be  InterpreU ''  pride  and  oobleye. "  dignity  and  lortlneai  of  oproisloo.' ' 
— Ed.1 
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«8  bu  been  iopposed,  that  the  minstrels,  ^ho  repeated 
Thomases  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  disguised  the  meaning, 
by  putting  it  into  "  quaini  Inglis; "  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  Kendal  and  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  did  themselves  use 
aach  "  qtMint  Inglu"  that  those  who  repeated  the  story 
were  unable  to  understand  it,  or  to  make  it  intelligible  to 
ibeir  hearers.  Abo?e  all,  he  complains,  that,  by  writing 
ao  Intricate  and  complicated  stanza,  as  '*  ryme  eou)$e» 
sirangere,  or  entrelac6,*'  it  was  diflBcult  for  the  diseur$  to 
recollect  the  poem;  and  otSir  Trisirem,  in  particular,  he 
avers,  that  he  never  heard  a  perfect  recital,  because  of  some 
one  "  eopple,  '*  or  stanza,  a  part  was  always  omitted. 
Hence  be  argues,  at  great  length,  that  he  himself,  writing 
not  for  the  minstrel  or  harper,  nor  to  acquire  personal  fame, 
but  solely  to  instruct  the  ignorant  in  the  history  of  their 
country,  does  well  in  chosing  a  simple  structure  of  verse, 
which  they  can  retain  correctly  on  their  memory,  and  a 
style  which  is  popular,  and  easily  understood.  Besides  which 
be  hints  at  the  ridicule  he  might  draw  on  his  poem,  should 
he  introduce  the  uncouth  names  of  his  personages  into  a 
courtly  or  refined  strain  of  verse.    They  were 

*'  Grett  naOMS,  but  bud  In  verte  to  ttand.* 

While  be  arrogates  praise  to  himself  for  his  choice,  be  ex- 
cuses Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  and  Kendal,  for  using  a 
more  ambitious  and  ornate  kind  of  poetry.  "  They  wrote 
for  pride  [fame]  and  for  nobles,  not  such  as  these  my 
Ignorant  bearers.**  Thus,  the  testimony  of  this  ancient 
historian,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune, establishes  at  once  the  high  reputation  of  his  work, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written. 
While  the  English  minstrels  had  hardly  ventured  on  the 
drudgery  of  translating  the  French  romances,  or,  if  they  did 
so,  were  only  listened  to  by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  our 
northern  poets  were  writing  original  ge$t$  **  for  pride  and 
nobleye,**  in  a  high  style  and  complicated  stanza,  which  the 
aouthem  harpers  marred  In  repeating,  and  which  their  pie^ 
beian  audience  were  unable  to  comprehend.  In  one  word, 
the  early  romances  of  England  were  written  In  French, 
Chose  of  Scotland  were  written  In  English. 

If  the  Editor  has  been  successful  in  his  statement,  two 
points  have  been  established :  1st,  That  the  minstrels  of  the 
south  of  Scotland,  living  in  or  near  the  British  districts  of 
Reged  and  Strathclwyd,  became  the  natural  depositaries 
of  the  treasures  of  Celtic  tradition,  esteemed  so  precious  in 
the  middle  ages ;  Sdly,  That,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  the  English  language  was  formed  In 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  north  of  England,  it  proba- 
bly was  more  early  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  poet  in  that 
country,  than  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  sister  king- 
dom, where  it  was  so  long  confined  to  the  use  of  the  popu- 
lace.   Whoever  shall  be  tempted  to  pursue  this  curious 


subject,  wilt  find  that  this  system,  If  confirmed  upon  more 
minute  investigation,  may  account  for  many  anom)ilous  pe- 
culiarities in  the  history  of  English  romance  and  minstrelsy. 
In  particular,  it  will  show  why  the  Northumbrians  culti- 
vated a  species  of  music  not  known  to  the  rest  of  England,' 
and  why  the  harpers  and  minstrels  of  the  "  North  Countree*' 
are  universally  celebrated,  by  our  ancient  ballads,  as  of 
unrivalled  eicellence.  If  English,  or  a  mixture  of  Saion, 
Pictish,  and  Norman,  became  early  the  language  of  the 
Scottish  court,  to  which  great  part  of  Northumberland  was 
subjected,  the  minstrels,  who  crowded  their  camps,*  must 
have  used  it  in  their  songs.  Thus,  when  the  language  began 
to  gain  ground  in  England,  the  northern  minstrels,  by  whom 
it  had  already  been  long  cultivated,  were  the  best  rehearsers 
of  the  poems  already  written,  and  the  most  apt  and  ready 
composers  of  new  tales  and  songs.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  that  almost  all  the  ancient  English  min- 
strel ballads'  bear  marks  of  a  northern  origin,  and  are,  in 
general,  common  to  the  Borders  of  both  kingdoms.  By 
this  system  we  may  also  account  for  the  superiority  of  the 
early  ScoUish  over  the  early  English  poeU,  excepting  al- 
ways the  unrivalled  Chaucer.  And,  finally,  to  this  we  may 
ascribe  the  flow  of  romantic  and  poetical  tradition,  whiph 
has  distinguished  the  Borders  of  Scotland  almost  down  to 
the  present  day.  See  Pbkct's  Reliques,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
Compiayni  of  Scotland,  p.  871.  Border  Minttrelsy,  pas- 
sim. 

It  is  time  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  particu- 
lar history  of  the  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  which,  as  nar- 
rated by  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  seems  to  have  gained  such 
distinguished  celebrity,  lb  France,  as  appeara  Hrom  the 
author  of  the  French  Fragments,  and  from  the  evidence  of 
Gotfried  of  Strasburgh,  it  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  min- 
strel, and  told  by  each,  according  to  his  own  particular 
fancy  .4  But  an  often-told  tale  becomes  disgusting  and  te- 
dious ;  and  accordingly,  the  languor  of  5tr  THstrem  became 
at  length  proverbial  among  the  diseursof  France  and  Nor- 
mandy .s  In  the  meantime,  a  great  change  was  operated  on 
the  shape  of  romantic  fictfbn.  The  art  of  reading  bad  be- 
come comparatively  general  towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  the  monks,  also,  had  pursued  the  paths  of 
literature  opened  by  their  earlier  brethren.  To  them,  chief- 
ly, are  to  be  ascribed  the  voluminous  prose  romances,  which 
began,  about  this  period,  to  supersede  the  metrical  tales  of 
the  minstrel.  Xliese  works  generally  set  out  with  disowning 
and  discrediting  the  sources,  from  which,  in  reality,  they  drew 
their  sole  information.  As  every  romance  was  supposed  to 
be  a  real  history,  the  compilers  of  those  in  prose  would  have 
forfeited  all  credit,  had  they  announced  themselves  as  mere 
copyists  of  the  minstrels.  On  the  contrary,  they  usually 
state*  that,  as  the  popular  poems  upon  the  nuitter  in  ques- 
tion contain  many  '*  lesings,**  they  had  i)een  induced  to 


■  **  lo  borealUiaf  qaoqoe  majorlt  BrtUnnUi  parUbos,  tranf  Hombefiioi 
EboradqiM  Bnlbof,  iogloraio  popoll,  qal  partes  lllat  InbaMtant,  flmal 
cwwodo  ffoipbonlaca  utnutor  harmonla ;  blots  tamen  solnminodo  tono- 
rvna  diffircBHU,  «l  Tocom  modnlando  TarlelatHNM,  ana  lolSertas,  rabmar- 
■nrante,  altera  ▼•?•  svperne,  demutcenle  partler  et  deledante.  Mec  arte 
toolaai,  aed  mq  loogwo,  et  quasi  lo  oataram  mora  diullna  Jam  oonrerso, 
bac  Td  lUa  ilbf  gens  banc  specialllalem  comparavlt.  Qui  adeo  apud 
alramque  tnvalolt,  et  altas  Jan  radices  posatt,  at  olbll  hlc  slmplldter,  sed 
BQltlpildter,  at  apod  prtorea,  vel  aallem  daplldter,  ot  apud  sequenles, 
mtfllte  profwrl  consoererlt :  pueria  etiam,  quod  magls  admlrandum,  el 
fere  loranllbos  (cam  primum  a  flellbns  In  centum  erompunl)  OHndem 
Modalattonem  obaerfaallbus.'*  Gibald.  Cambrir.  Camkria  DetcriptiOt 
cap.  illl.  Tbe  eulhor  adds,  tbat,  becauie  tbe  custom  of  bloging  In  parts  was 
pecvNar  lo  tlie  northern  Engllata,  be  soppoaea  It  to  be  derUed  from  the 
Denes  or  ScandloaTlana.  But  It  Is  eaaily  acconnied  for,  tribe  Border  coon- 
Uea  were  In  fact  the  cradle  of  English  mlnstrdsy. 

*  fide  kiMwo  4*  Mio  SUmdardit ap.  s.  scrip,  pp.  Ml,  342. 


>  That  of  Jitkn  Dory  { Rltaon's  AneUnt  Somif*)  Is  perhaps  a  aolltary  ex- 
cepllon  to  tbe  general  rale.  MarUn  Swart  and  kii  Jfaa,  If  It  could  be  re- 
corered,  might  be  another.  Meet  of  the  ballads  of  BoMa  Bood  are  Yerj 
modern.  Tbe  move  enclent,  as  the  If  !#</ Oesle,  aeem  to  be  writteo  north 
of  the  Bomber.  . 

4  There  Is  a  report,  but  blgblf  Improbable,  tbat  a  metrical  copy  of  the 
French  Triitrem  was  printed  at  Paris,  without  a  date.  Very  ttvr  French 
rhyming  romances  heve  come  under  the  press ;  and  tbe  copies  of  all,  but 
L:  Moman  de  /«  Mote^  Btt  of  tbe  last  degree  of  rarity.  DisMttattom  prefixed 
to  MU»99*»  Metrical  Rommeee,  p.  1111. 

s  See  tbe  Fo^/fen  ef  Sir  Bain  and  Dame  Anieuee,  where  Um  foUowioff 
Unea  occur : 

**  Aoledae,  fbt-ll,  bel  soer, 
Tu  es  d  paradts  Bertrau 
Or  pnea  tu  chanter  de  Tristan 
On  de  phis  loogvie,  aa  In  aai.** 
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trtDslnte  the  real  and  trae  history  or  sach-or-soch  a  knight 
from  the  original  Latin  or  Greelc.  or  Trom  the  ancient  Bri- 
tish or  Armorlcan  authorities,  which  authorities  existed  only 
in  their  own  assertion.* 

The  favourite  tale  of  Tristrem  was  soon  trcnuposed,  and 
seemingly  more  than  once.  In  the  King's  library  is  a  large 
MS.  folio,  entitled  Le  Rotnans  de  TrUtran,  containing  the 
adventures  of  our  hero,  In  a  long  prose  narrative.  A  worlt  of 
similar  labour,  and  which,  voluminous  as  it  Is,  has  never  been 
concluded,  was  la  the  library  of  the  late  John,  duke  of  Box- 
burghe.  But  the  most  noted  of  these  prose  editions  of  Sir 
Trutrem  (if,  indeed,  the  others  be  aught  but  various  and 
enlarged  copies  of  it)  is  thus  described  by  Montfhucon ;  "  Ia 
Roman  de  TrUtan  «r  Iseult,  traduit  de  Latin  en  Fran- 
pio$,  par  Lucoi,  chevalier^  sieur  de  chattel  de  Gast  pret 
de  Salielnri,  Anglois.  Cod.  6776.  Another  copy  of  the 
same  romance  Is  mentioned,  cod.  6956 ;  and  some  books  of 
Gyron  le  Courtols  occur,  as  translated  into  French  hy'<Huc, 
seigneur  du  chateau  de  Gat.*'  Cod.  6796.  These  MSS.  are 
in  the  national  library  at  Paris ;  but  the  book  has  been 
printed ;  and  by  a  perusal  of  the  printed  copy  the  following 
remarks  have  been  suggested. 

The  Luc,  or  Hue.  lord  of  the  castle  of  Gast.  near  Salis- 
bury, who  translated  tlie  romance  otSir  Tristrem  from  the 
Latin  of  Bustlcien  de  Pulse,  seems  to  be  as  fabulous  as  his 
castle  of  Gast,  or  his  Latin  original.  Why  should  a  Latin 
history  of  Sir  Tristrem  have  been  written  during  the  thir- 
teenth century  ?  Or  to  whom  was  it  calculated  to  convey 
either  amusement  or  Information  ?  The  pretended  author, 
as  well  as  the  pretended  translator,  must  rank  with  Bobert 
de  BorroD,  author  of  Lancelot Hu  Lac;  with  Desrains.  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  author  of  the 
St,  Great ;  or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  with  the  sage  Cid 
Hamet  Benengeli,  who  recorded  the  adventures  of  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Maneha.  The  merit  of  the  prose  Tristan, 
by  whomsoever  written,  is  very  considerable.  Every  French 
antlqoary  considers  it  as  the  best,  as  well  as  about  the  most 
ancient  specimen  of  their  prose  romance.*  The  Editor 
begs  permission  to  use  the  words  of  the  most  interesting  of 
thefr  number.  '*  Le  roman  de  Tristan,  et  celui  de  jLon- 
eelot  du  Lac,  eurent  la  plus  grande  reputation  dto  leur 
nalssance;  leur  tonche  est  forte,  les  sentiments  en  sont  (Sle- 
v^.  les  h^ros  sont  aussi  galants  qu'ils  sont  braves.  Les  h^ 
rolnes  sont  cbarmantes:  nous  n'osons  trop  r^fl^blr  sur 
leurs  aventures:  mats  leurs  foiblesses  sont  soutenues  par 
un  si  grand  caractire  de  courage,  d'amour  et  de  Constance 
~le  ben  BusUcien  a  si  blen  Tart  de  leur  pr^r  des  excuses 
recevables-Hiu*il  foudroit  dtre  bien  s^v^re,  pour  les  leur 
reprocber.  La  fiddle  Brangien.  dans  Tristan,  est  le  pluspar- 
fiilt  module  des  amies :  on  s'atteadrira  pour  elle,  en  voyant 
jos^u'aquel  point  elle  porte  rh<^rolsme,  pour  servir  la  belle 
Yseult.    Personne  ne  sera  tenUS  de  plalndre  le  Boi  Marc  ; 


et  peut-dtre  ro^e  quelques  lecteurs  sMnt^resaeront-fls  as 
sort  du  brave  TrisUn  et  de  la  charmante  Ysealt,  en  lisaM 
rhistoire  de  leurs  amours  et  de  leurs  malheurs.'* — BxiraUs 
des  Romans,  1. 1.  f.  4. 

Such  being  the  merits  of  the  French  prose  work*  It  re- 
mains to  notice  the  particulars  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
metrical  romance  now  published.    Being  changed  frooi  t 
short  and  simple  tale  into  the  subject  of  a  large  Tolio.  the 
unity  and  simplicity  of  the  story  has  suffered  vtrj  mock 
We  often  lose  sight  both  of  Tristrem  and  YseulU  to  assUt 
at  the  exploits  of  the  Varlet  de  la  cotte  mat  tailHe,  aad 
other  champions,  whose  deeds  have  little  reference  to  the 
main  story.    The  author,  finding  it  diflOcuh.  perhaps,  lo 
Invent  an  entire  dramatis  per sowb,  or  willing  to  avail  him- 
self of  prejudices  already  deeply  founded  in  the  miod  e( 
hb  readers,  has  associated  his  champion  with  the  chfralry 
of  the  Bound  Table;  so  that  the  history  of  King  Arthur, 
and  all  his  knights,  became  a  legitimate  accessary  to  that 
of  Tristrem.)    The  incidents  narrated  by  Thomas  of  Er- 
celdoune,  with  all  the  dilation  of  which  they  hare  beea 
found  susceptible,  occupy  only  in  the  proportion  of  60  Mios 
toabout  220  ofthe  prose  volume.    The  discrepancies  be- 
twix  the  poem,  and  even  the  relative  part  of  the  pro<e 
narration,  are  occasionally  pointed  out  in  the  Notes.    What 
is  lost  in  simplicity  is,  however,  gained  in  art.    The  ^a- 
racter  of  Palamedes.  the  unfortunate  and  despairing  adorer 
of  Yseult.  is  admirably  contrasted  with  that  of  Trlstren, 
his  successful  rival ;  nor  Is  there  a  truer  picture  of  the  ha- 
man  mind  than  in  the  struggles  betwixt  the  hatred  of  rt- 
valship,  and  the  chivalrous  dictates  of  kalghlly  generosity. 
which  alternately  sway  both  the  warriors.    The  character 
of  Dinadam.  brave  and  gallant,  but  weak  In  person,  unfor- 
tunate in  his  undertakings,  but  supporting  his  mischances 
with  admirable  humour,  and  often  contriving  a  wittf  and 
well-managed  retort  on  his  persecutors.  Is  Imagined  with 
considerable  art.    The  friendship  of  Tristrem  and  Lance- 
lot, and  of  their  two  mistresses,  with  a  thousand  deUlb 
which  display  great  knowledge  of  human  natare,  leader 
Tfistan  interesting  in  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  those  eter- 
nal combats,  to  which,  perhaps,  tlie  work  owed  Its  ori^nal 
popularity. 

This  work  was  printed  at  Bouen  so  early  as  liW.  ■nder 
the  title  of  Le  Roman  du  noble  et  vmillatU  CkevmHm- 
Tristan,  /lis  du  noble  Roi  Meliadus  de  Le^nnoys,  coai- 
pU4  par  Luce,  chevalier,  seigneur  du  Chateau  d§  Gasi, 
one  volume  folio,  Idack  letter.  The  book  was  reprinted  at 
Paris,  by  Antoine  Yerard,  without  date,  in  two  volumes 
folio;  and  a  sui>sequent  edition  was  published  in  two  parts 
by  Denys  Janot,  Paris,  1533,  also  In  Mack  letter. 

The  same  Denys  Janot  had  already  published  what  seems 
to  have  been  Intended  as  a  first  part  to  the  history  of  Sir 
Tristrem,  behig  Le  Roman  de  Heliadus  de  JLaofiaoys. 


'  TiMM.  lo  •  Freoeh  proM  roaaoM  of  cUrttmMf»9,  tiM  Mtbor  t&ja, 
that  be  irsaslaltd  tbe  work  from  the  Utin,  at  tbt  comoMiHl  of  DaMwIn, 
Coant  of  HalnauU,  and  add*,  '^Malntcsgeot  aa  oot  ouy  center  el  cbaoter, 
mall  o'aet  ca  BMiiiOOge  oca  oa  qu'lls  eo  dlaent  ct  cbaotaat  ell  conteor  ne 
di  Juglaor.  Nm  cootai  rjotei  n'en  eit  vral ;  tot  menMoge  ce  qo'lla  diaeut." 
Wabtoh,  vol.  1.  p.  I3S.  4lo  adit.  In  like  maoBer,  tbe  aatbor  or  La  vra^t 
if iaioire  daTrayc  tlitu  coocladea :  *'J  ay  aloa  meoAa  flo  la  vrare  lUatolrede 
Troy*«  M  (•  OMDlare  qa'elia  fot  troivte  aicriple  en  la  naUi  de  Sattt  Ptorre. 
•o  Sragola  laDfoafa,  et  da  Sregols  tet  mUe  en  Lallu ;  et  Je  i'»j  traoalatee 
an  PrancoU.  non  pai  par  rime*  ot  par  vera,  oa  U  conrlant,  par  One  force, 
«ialntaa  manaoofa ;  comme  foot  lea  aenealrelt,  de  leur  langaet  ponipos, 
plalre,  roolotrf  At  aox  rob  et  aux  coolet."  lo  Ibe  maseum,  ibere  la  a  Fraoob 
▼ervloo  of  Tarpln,  by  a  translator,  who  tbrowa  Iba  aame  opprobrloos  im- 
poUlloo  upon  (be  romancca  In  rbrme.  **  Bt  pour  cea  que  aatolre  rlince 
aamble  meaaaoge,  eat  ceate  nU  eo  proae.*' 

*  m  general,  tbey  ascribe  lo  It  an  abaord  antlqaliy,  bectaae  tbey  eon- 
foond  U  iilih  tbt  mctrlcaJ  talea  oo  tbe  same  aoblect.   *'  U  romtn  de  Tris- 


tan Laonit,  Ton  daa  plus  beanx  el  dea  mleax  falta  q|ri  alent  Jaaab  M 
publk,  panit  an  I1M.  Ceil  le  pins  anclen  de  nos  romaoa  eo  proae."  La 
CoMSK,  »ieU0HMir€,  preface,  p.  xxvl.  M.  de  la  aavalllere  alao  falls  lata 
tbis  mUiake,  misled  by  tbe  quouilooa  of  Cbretleo  de  Troyes  ood  tbe  Hag 
of  Navarre,  wblcb  be  took  for  granted  allnded  to  tbe  prose  TrIsUa.  Traa- 
aau  baa  followed  bis  predecessors  Into  tbe  same  error,  ■omeiii  de  Ck$f- 
ttrit,  torn.  1.  r.  I.    Faucbet  led  tbe  way  Into  tbia  blander. 

3  in  tbIs,  as  we  barn  seen,  be  Is  snpporled  by  tbe  Welsb  auUMrltlcs.  Sol 
oral  tradition  U  always  apt  to  lose  bight  of  cbrouology,  and  toaaaorlHe  iba 
dlsilngulsbed  personages  wbose  memory  It  preaerTea.  Tbe  Ule  id  Tbeaaa 
of  Erceldoone.  Ibat  of  Aaoul  de  BeoMvals,  If  be  waa  Indeed  tbe  aoibor  of 
Hr.  Oooce's  Frsgmenu,  and  tbat  of  Mademoiselle  Marie,  are  alleot  cao- 
cernlng  tbe  supposed  connexion  between  TrLotem  and  Arttoor.  in  the 
romaoce  of  Qmnim  and  tio/epras,  bowerer,  Breogwala.  the  rmftjMlr  ef 
Taeode,  la  oientlonad  as  a  person  weU  known  to  Qoeco  floaoatir : 
*'  Quene  was  I  aooiewbile.  brtgbter  ef  brewea 
Tbeo  Uwetl  or  froofwoyo,  tbeae  bordaa  ao  boM.*' 
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Chevalier  de  la  Table  Ronde,  ou  sont  eontenues,  avec  les 
faits  d^armes ,  plueieurs  proeeses  de  chevalerie  faitet  par 
ie  bon  R<H  Artus^  Palamedes,  et  autres  chevaliers,  estant 
au  terns  du  dit  Roi  Meliadus:  translate  du  Latin  du  Rus- 
tieien  d/e  Pise,  et  retnis  depuis  en  nouveau  language, 
Paris,  153S,  tn  folio,  black  letter.  This  romance  Is  by  no 
means  void  of  merit;  indeed,  from  many  circamstances,  we 
may  conjecture  It  to  have  been  written  by  the  aathor  of  the 
prose  Tristrem.  The  translator  pretends  to  have  received 
two  castles  firom  King  Henry  (the  first  of  the  name  seems 
to  be  inlimated)  for  his  labours  in  compiling  the  St,  Greal, 
and  other  books  of  chivalry,  from  original  and  authentic 
materials.  The  stories  of  the  father  and  son  have  little 
coonexion  with  each  other»  and  the  History  of  Meliadus 
U  only  one  instance,  among  many,  of  the  custom  of  the  ro- 
mancers to  avail  themselves  of  the  renown  of  any  favourite 
wrork.  by  hooking  upon  it  Introductions  and  continuations 
wrlthoot  mercy  or  end. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  nature  is  the  History  of 
Ysaie  le  Triste,  a  son  whom  Ysoude  Is  supposed  to  have 
borne  In  secret  to  her  lover.  This  work  was  published  at 
Paris,  by  Gallyot  de  Pre.  in  1582,  and  Is  entitled,  Le  Roman 
du  vaitlant  Chevalier  Ysaie  le  Triste,  fils  de  Tristan  de 
Leonnoys,  Chevalier  de  la  Table  Ronde,  et  de  la  Prin~ 
cesse  Yseulte,  Royne  de  Comouaille;  avec  les  nobles 
proesses  de  VExille  fils  du  dit  Ysaie ;  reduit  du  vieil  lan^ 
guige  au  languige  Francois,  folio,  black  letter.  This  is  a 
romance  of  fa€rie.  Ysaie  is  under  the  protection  of  certain 
powerful  fays,  who  have  assigned  him,  for  his  attendant. 
Tronc  le  Naln.  a  dwarf,  whose  deformity  Is  only  equalled 
by  his  wit  and  fidelity.  This  page  of  Ysaie  le  Triste  Is  sub- 
jected to  a  law  of  extreme,  and.  It  would  appear,  very  un-* 
Justseverlty.  Whenever  his  masterwas  fickle  in  his  amours. 
and  he  by  no  means  copied  the  fidelity  of  his  father  Tris- 
trem. the  dwarf  was  unmercifully  beaten  by  the  fairies,  his 
sovereigns.  Upon  the  whole,  the  romance  is  very  inferior 
to  that  of  Sir  Tristrem, 

In  lSi8.  was  published,  at  Seville.  Libra  del  esfot^ado 
Den  Tristan  de  Leonys  y  de  sue  grandes  hechos  in  ar^ 
mas,  folio.  At  Venice,  in  1558  and  1555.  appeared  Dette 
opere  magnanime  de  i  due  Tristan  >  Cavalieri  invitti 
deUa  Tavola  Rotonda,  two  volumes,  in  8vo. 

The  prose  romance  of  Tristrem  was  modemlxed  by  Jean 
Maugln  dit  VAngevin,  and  published,  at  Paris,  In  1554. 
folio.  It  is  far  Inferior  to  the  original  work.  Allegory  was 
then  the  prevailing  taste,  and.  though  it  seems  bard  to 
wring  a  moral  meaning  out  of  the  illicit  amours  of  Tristrem 
and  Yfeult«  Jean  Maugin  has  done  his  best.  Sir  Tristrem 
is  the  emblem  of  the  Christian  perfection  of  chivalry,  his 
l^ir  paramour  oF— heaven  knows  whatl 

The  History  of  Tristrem  was  not,  so  for  as  I  know, 
translated  into  English  as  a  separate  work;  but  his  adven- 
tures make  a  part  of  the  collection  called  the  Morte  Jr- 
thur,  containing  great  part  of  the  history  of  the  Round 
Table,  extracted  at  haiard.  and  without  much  art  or  com- 
bination, from  the  various  French  prose  folios  on  that  fa- 
vourite topic.  This  work  was  compiled  by  Sir  Thomas 
Malory,  or  Maleore,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IT.,  and  printed  by  Caxton.  It  has  since  under- 
gone several  editions,  and  Is  in  the  hands  of  most  antiqua- 
ries and  collectors.  Those  unaccustomed  to  the  study  of 
romance,  should  beware  of  trusting  to  this  work,  which. 


mIsrepresenU  the  adventures,  and  traduces  the  character, 
of  Sir  Gawain,  and  other  renowned  KnighU  of  the  Round 
Table,  it  is,  however,  a  work  of  great  interest,  and  cu- 
riously written  in  excellent  old  English,  and  breathing  a 
high  tone  of  chivalry. 

Of  late  years,  the  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem  has  been 
beautiftally  abridged,  from  the  prose  folio,  by  the  late  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  de  Tressan,  and  forms  the  first  article  in  his 
Corps  d'extraits  de  Romans  de  Chevalerie,  To  this  elo- 
gont  abridgement  all  readers  are  referred,  who  may  still 
wish  for  farttier  information,  and  are  too  indolent,  or  fastl«- 
dious,  to  seek  it  in  the  original  romance.  It  is  now  time  to 
speak  of  the  present  publication. 

III.  The  paBSBNT  boitiok  of  the  Romance  of  Sir  Tris- 
trem is  published  from  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  a  large  and 
curious  collection  of  such  pieces,  of  which  the  reader  will 
find  an  account  in  the  appendix  to  these  observations 
(No.  lY).  The  date  of  the  MS.  cannot  possibly  be  eariier, 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  much  later,  than  1330.  at  least 
eighty  years  after  the  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem  had  been 
composed.  The  immediate  narrator  does  not  assume  (he 
person  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  but  only  pretends  to  tell 
the  tale  upon  his  authority. 

**  I  wu  aC  BreeMoone  : 

vvilh  Tomsf  apak  T  tbara; 
Tiler  iMrd  T  rede  Ic  roan«, 

Wbo  Triitrein  gat  and  bare,**  9U. 

**  Tomaa  (ellai  In  loon, 
Tbb  aoentourt  as  tbaf  war*.** 

The  late  eminent  antiquary,  Mr.  Rttson,  suggested,  that 
Thomas  of  Erceldoune  might  himself  assume  the  character 
of  a  third  person,  to  add  a  greater  appearance  of  weight  to 
his  own  authority :  it  nrast  be  owned,  however,  that  thi.s 
finesse  is  hardly  suitable  to  the  period  in  which  he  lived.* 
It  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude,,  that  some  minstrel, 
having  access  to  the  person  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  had 
learned,  as  nearly  ks  he  could,  the  history  of  Sir  Tristrem, 
and.  from  ills  recitation,  or  perhaps  after  it  had  passed 
through  several  hands,  the  compiler  of  the  Auchinleck 
MS.  committed  It  to  writing.  As  Thomas  certainly  sur- 
vived 1884,  betwixt  thirty  and  forty  years  will,  in  the  sup- 
posed case,  have  elapsed  betwixt  the  time,  when  the  min- 
strel might  have  learned  the  romance,  and  the  date  of  its 
being  committed  to  writing ;  a  long  Interval,  doubtless,  and 
in  which  many  corruptions  must  have  been  introduced,  as 
well  as  a  material  change  In  the  style,  whlcl)>  In  poetry 
preserved  by  oral  tradition,  always  fluctuates,  in  some  de- 
gree, with  the  alterations  in  language.  Accordingly,  those 
who  examine  attentively  the  style  of  Sir  Tristrem^  as  now 
published,  will  not  find  that  it  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  Barbour,  who  wrote  a  century  after  the  Rhymer,  al- 
though some  traces  of  antiquity  may  still  be  observed,  par- 
ticularly in  the  absence  of  words  of  French  derivation.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  this  romance  be  really  the  production  of 
Thamas  of  Erceldoune,  we  must  expect  to  distinguish  the 
peculiarities  pointed  out  by  Robert  de  Brunne ;  that  roaint 
Englbh.  which  was  dIflScult  to  compose;  and  tliat  peculia- 
rity of  stanza,  which  no  minstrel  could  recite  without  omit- 
ting some  part  of  the  couplet :  For.  although  we  may  allow 
for  the  introduction  of  more  modern  words,  and  for  corrup- 
tions introduced  by  frequent  recitation,  these  general  cha- 


'  MetBlag,  1  Mppoae,  Um  fatbtr  and  aoo. 

'  Mr.  Prloa,  bowater,  whUp  iropugnlog  Sir  Walter  Scott't  tbeory  u  to  ibe 
aatborabf  p  of  Sir  Trlatrem,  affords  e? Idenca  wblcb  would,  no  doobl,  bave 
bam  bIgUi  aoeeplabla  to  bin,  of  tbe  obliqoo  and  pmdlsb  mode  in  wbJcb 


tbe  autbors  of  ancient  romanoas  somotloMS  cboae  to  annonnca 
Tboa  Aieiandra  do  Bomaj  sayt  :— 

^  Attiandro  noH$  4il  qol  do  Berooy  fta  net.'*— Eb.  ] 
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ractertsllcs  of  the  oHglnal  composition  of  Thomas  must 
still  be  Yisible,  or  the  romance  which  we  read  is  none  of 
his.  Accordingly,  the  construction  of  the  poem,  now  given 
to  the  public,  bears  a  very  peculiar  character.  The  words 
are  chiefly  those  of  the  fourteenth  century,  hut  the  turn  of 
phrase  is,  either  from  antiquity  or  the  affectation  of  the  time 
when  it  was  originally  written,  close,  nervous,  and  concise 
even  to  obscurity.  In  every  composition  of  the  later  age, 
but  more  especially  in  the  popular  romances,  a  tedious 
circumlocutory  style  is  perhaps  the  most  general  feature. 
Circumstantial  to  a  degree  of  eitreme  minuteness,  and  dif- 
fuse beyond  the  limits  of  patience,  the  minstrels  never  touch 
upon  an  incident  without  introducing  a  prolix  description.! 
This  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  multiplication  of 
romantic  fictions.  It  was  impossible  for  the  imagination  of 
the  minstrels  to  Introduce  the  variety  demanded  by  their 
audience,  by  the  invention  of  new  facts,  for  every  story 
turned  on  the  same  feats  of  ohivalry ;  and  the  discomfiture 
of  a  gigantic  champion,  a  lion,  or  dragon,  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  his  mistress's  love,  continued  to  be  the  ever-recurring 
subject  of  romance,  from  the  days  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer 
till  the  metrical  tales  of  chivalry  altogether  lost  ground. 
j^  The  later  minstrels,  therefore,  prolonged  and  varied  the 
description  of  events,  which  were  no  longer  new  in  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  no  small  token  of  the  antiquity  and  origi- 
nality of  the  present  work,  that  the  author  seems  to  rely 
upon  the  simple  and  short  narration  of  incidents,  after- 
wards so  hackneyed,  as  sufficient  In  his  time  to  secure  the 
attention  of  the  hearers.  We  have  only  to  compare  this 
mode  of  narration  with  the  circuitous  and  diffuse  flou- 
rishes of  the  Anglo-Norman  Rimeur.  to  decide  the  question 
already  agitated,  which  of  these  poems  was  the  model  of 
the  other. 

It  is  not  alone  In  the  brevity  of  the  narrative,  but  also  io 
the  occasional  obscurity  of  the  construction,  that  the  style 
of  an  age,  much  older  than  that  of  Barbour,  may  be  easily 
recognised.  There  Is  an  ellipticai  mode  of  narration  adopted, 
which  rather  hints  at,  than  details  the  story,  and  which,  to 
make  my  meaning  plain  by  a  modern  comparison.  Is  the 
Gihhoniim  of  romance.  Whoever  attempts  to  make  a 
prose  version  of  this  poem  will  find,  that  it  is  possible  to 
paraphrase,  but  not  literally  to  translate  it.  In  this  pecu-« 
liar  structure  of  style  consisted,  we  may  suppose,  the  qwi^t 
Inglis,  complained  of  by  Robert  de  Brunne,  which  nobles 
and  gentry  alone  couM  comprehend,  and  which  had  that 
annalist  adopted,  the  poor  and  ignorant,  whom  In  charity 
he  laboured  to  instruct,  could  not  have  comprehended  his 
.     history. 

To  answer  the  description  of  Robert  de  Brunne  in  every 
respect,  it  is  farther  necessary,  that  the  romance  of  Sir 
Tristrem  should  be  written  in  a  strange  and  peculiar  stania. 
Accordingly,  a  stanza  so  complicated,  and  requiring  so 
many  rhymes,  as  that  of  the  following  poem,  is  perhaps 
nowhere  employed  in  a  long  narrative ;  at  least  it  has  not 
been  the  fortune  of  the  Editor  to  meet  a  romance,  written 
In  any  which  nearly  approaches  it  In  difiiculty.  The  com- 
mon romances  are  either  In  short  rhyming  couplets,  or  in 
verses  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Chancer  in  5t'r  Thopa$» 


both  stanzas  of  a  simple  structure.    But  tn  Sir  TrUirem 
the  1st,  3d,  5th,  and  7th  lines  of  each  stanza  m«a4  rbynt 
together ;  as  must  the  2d,  ith,  6th,  8th.  and  iOth  ;  and  fi- 
nally, the  9th  and  11th  must  also  correspond  io  sound.    It 
may  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  this  bt  the  Wine 
cow^e  or  strangere,  or  boston,  or  enirelacdt  meniloned  by 
Robert  de  Brunne ;  but  every  dabbler  in  verses  will  agree, 
that  the  formation  of  the  sUnza  Is  very  intricate,  and  snch  as 
could  only  be  undertaken  by  one  who  held  himaetf  master  of 
the  language,  and  who  wrote  for  persons  of  rank,  capable  of 
understanding  the  merits  of  the  complicated  roles  to  which 
be  had  subjected  himself.    In  truth,  the  present  copy  bears 
a  closer  resemblance  to  those  which  Robert  de  Brmoe 
heard  recited,  than  could  have  been  desired  by  the  Editor 
For,  as  the  historian  says,  he  never  heard  It  repeated  bot 
what  of  some  eopph  (t.  e.  stanza)  part  was  omitted;  so 
there  are  at  least  two  instances  of  breaches  In  the  ToUowiog 
poem,  flowing,  in  all  probability,  from  the  same  cause.*  To 
conclude,  the  rules  which  the  poet  has  prescribed  to  Ub- 
self  are  observed  with  strict  accuracy,  and  bis  rhymes, 
though  multiplied  and  complicated,  correspond  with  rigid 
exactness.)    Since,  therefore,  this  more  modem  edition  of 
Tristrem  agrees  in  diction  and  structure  to  the  detailed 
description  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  we  may  safely  admit,  tlat, 
though  the  language  may  have  been  softened  Into  that  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  general  texture  and  form  of  the 
poem  still  closely  resemble  that  of  Thomas  of  Brceldoune. 
It  is  proper  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  mode  io  whick 
the  Editor  has  executed  his  task.    The  action  of  the  poem 
seemed  naturally  to  point  out  the  division  into  three  Fffites^ 
or  Cantos,  which  has  now  been  adopted.    To  each  is  pre- 
fixed a  very  full  argument,  referring  to  the  stanzas  which  H 
abridges,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  running  paraphrase  to 
the  poetry.    The  modem  th  has  been  substituted  uniformly 
for  the  Saxon  character,  which  expresses  that  sound ;  in  like 
manner,  the  x  has  usually  been  discarded  for  the  modera 
y,  or  gh;  as  retaining  these  ancient  characters  only  throws 
unnecessary  embarrassment  In  the  way  of  the  modem  rea- 
der,   y,  when  used  for  the  pronoun  /,  Is  printed  with  a 
capital,  to  distinguish  it  from  y,  the  usual  corruption  of  ^ 
the  Saxon  preposition.    In  one  respect  the  Editor  is  still 
uncertain  whether  he  has  followed  his  autlior.    All  per- 
sons, conversant  with  ancient  MSS.,  know  the  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  betwixt «  and  n.    In  the  present  case,  the 
name  of  the  heroine  seems  positively  to  be  written  Ysondtt 
and  Is  accordingly  so  printed  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  every  aofr- 
logy  goes  to  prove,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  written  and 
printed  Tsoude,  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  YsHU  of 
the  Welsh,  the  Tsolt  of  Mr.  Donee's  FragmenU,  the  Isolds 
of  Gower,  the  Ysou  of  the  Fabliaux,  the  YsnUt  of  the 
French  folio^  and,  finally,  the  Isotta  of  the  Italian.    In  the 
Temple  ofGlas,  alone,  we  find  Ysonde.  If  the  Editor  shall 
be  found  In  an  error  In  this  respect,  his  eye  has  misled  his 
better  Judgment.  The  late  Mr.  Rltson.  however,  antbon- 
zed  the  present  reading  by  precept  and  exaraple.4    Except- 
ing the  above  particulars,  and  a  very  few  errors  of  the  pen, 
or  press,  it  is  hoped  this  edition  of  Sir  Trisirem  will  be 
found  solBclently  accurate. 


■  Etcd  Clunctr  was  Infected  bj  the  faalt  or  bU  age,  and,  wUh  ail  bU 
unrlTalM  capacity  of  toucblog  Ibe  real  poial  of  devcrlptloo,  be  does  not 
alwaft  content  blmseir  tvlib  stopping  wben  be  baa  attained  It.  It  baa  been 
long  since  renMrked,  tbat  when  be  gets  into  a  wood,  be  usoally  bewilders' 
botb  bimseir  and  bis  reader.  But  such  a  work  as  Sir  Oiif ,  or  Tkt  Squirt 
of  Low  Dtgret,  will  best  Illustrate  tbe  dlinne  stjie  wblcb  cbaracterlses  Ibe 
later  metrical  romances. 

'  See  fytte  1.  si.  80 ;  tjUe  111.  si.  I,  each  of  wblch  •tansts  wants  two  lines, 
Ihougb  tbere  Is  no  JKolfts  in  tbe  MS. 

^  n  It  worth  wbUe  to  remark,  tbat  a  complicated  structure  ofiUnia  and 


rbyme  continued  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  Scoltlsb  poetry  from  tblf 
remote  period  downward.  Tbe  reader  may  see  specimens  ta  Sing  Stmt* 
VI.'s  lev/St  and  Cauietet  of  ScoUit  Poetie.  Bren  In  our  day,  tbe  Bard  of 
Ayrshire  has  Injured  some  of  bis  most  beautlhil  productlona  by  udng  the 
Jingling  stansa  of  the  Clurrv  and  iht  Siae,  The  addlUonal  sboH  Ter« 
thrown  in  towards  tbe  end  of  each  stania,  wblcb  occurs  In  CkrUi  Kirk  — 
Uu  Green,  ?e*/et  fo  IhM  fiaf^  etc.,  aeems  borrowed  from  tbe  aUraa  of  A< 
Triitmn, 
4  In  prInUng  tbe  word  Hemalld,  In  preferenct  to  ainlaUd. 
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Tbe  eondiisloD,  necessary  to  complete  the  romaoce,  has 
beeo  ittempted  by  the  Editor,  Id  tbe  same  stanza  and  die- 
tioo  with  the  original.  The  Notes  contain  illustrations  of 
tbe  text,  from  the  romances  and  history  of  tbe  middle  ages, 
and  particular  notices  or  the  correspondence,  or  discre- 
laacy,  oecurring  betivlxt  Thomas's  narrattoo,  and  subse* 
qoent  works  oo  the  same  theme.  The  reader  will  also  find 
some  miscellaneous  observations,  naturally  introduced  by 
tiM  subject,  though  not  immediately  connected  with  it.  Of 
Uie  Glossary,  little  need  be  said.  The  labours  of  Macpher- 
lon '  and  Sibbald  have  greatly  removed  the  difficulties  of 
neh  a  compilation.  The  Editor  has  seldom  attempted  to 
tnce  any  word  to  Its  root,  convinced  that  what  we  suppose 
a  radical,  may  be  only  a  synonymous  phrase,  in  a  cognate 
dislect,  both  referring  to  some  common  original.  The 
meaDiog  of  the  words  is  therilbre  given  as  they  occur  in  (he 
poem,  without  any  pretence  to  compiling  a  dictionary.* 

It  oDly  remains  to  acknowledge  the  kindness,  and  liberality 
of  Ihose  friends,  by  whose  assistance  the  Editor  has  been 
enabled  to  complete  his  undertaking.  The  library  of  the 
late  John,  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  containing  an  invaluable 
eollection  of  books  of  chivalry,  was  open  to  the  Editor  at  all 
limes,  while  a  short  stay  in  London  permitted  him  to  catt- 
nit  its  treasures.  Tbe  modest  and  retired  disposition  of  the 
noble  proprietor  exacted  a  promise  that  this  benefit  should 
not  be  publicly  acknowledged,— a  promise  no  longer  bind- 
ing, wben«  alas!  the  just  debt  of  gratitude  can  neither  be 
cooslnied  into  flattery,  nor  give  pain  to  him  to  whose  me- 
nory  it  is  rendered.  To  Francis  Douce,  Esq.^  the  Editor 
eves  the  communication  of  those  invaluable  Fragments, 
vithoQt  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  illustrate 
Ike  text.  Mr.  Heber,4  whose  extensive  and  well-selected 
colleclioD  is  dedicated  to  the  general  service  of  literature, 
H  well  as  to  individual  enjoyment,  has,  with  his  usual  li- 
kralitf,  Indulged  tbe  Editor  with  the  use  of  the  rare  French 
prose  folios  of  Jri#^an  and  J^eliadus;  without  which  he 
could  not  have  satisfactorily  proceeded  in  his  labours.  Of 
Mr.  Ellis's  5  kindness  it  is  better  to  say  nothing  than  too 
litlle ;  the  reader  may  judge,  from  the  beautiful  Abstract  of 
the  French  Metrical  Fragments  of  the  Lay  of  Marie,  com- 
nonicated  by  that  gentleman,  a  part  (and  it  is  but  a  small 
psrt)  of  the  Editor's  obligation.  To  Mr.  Owen,  as  already 
iaentiotted«  tbe  Editor  owes  much  Information  respecting 
die  Welsh  traditions  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Tristrem.  To 
those  fdends  mentioned  in  former  editions,  I  have  now  toadd 
Ibe  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Weber,  whose  extensive  acquain- 
lUKe  with  ancient  poetry  has  been  displayed  in  his  lateex- 
ttlient  edition  of  Metrical  Romances.  To  his  kindness  I 
owe  some  valuable  notes,  besides  the  Account  of  the  German 
Romances  on  the  subjea  of  Sir  Tristrem,  for  which  I  have 
^oady  expressed  my  gratitude.  It  remains  to  mention 
l^.iohn  Leyden,  a  name  which  will  not  be  soon  forgotten 
hi  Scouifth  literature,  although  its  owner  has  been  called  to 
*  br  distant  field  of  labour.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
vork,  he  gave  bis  active  and  assiduous  assistance ;  and  had 
he  remained  in  Britain  till  circumstances  enabled  tbe 
^itor  to  resume  his  Usk  after  a  long  discontinuance,  it 
wonldhave  been  now  offered  with  more  confidence  to  the 


public.^  Such  as  It  Is,  the  labour  which  it  has  coat  has  been 
dictated  by  no  other  motive,  than  the  laudable.  If  ineffectual 
wish,  of  contributing  to  the  history  of  early  English  litera- 
ture. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  INTRODUCTION. 


No.  I. 
CHARTER 

OBAKTCD  BT 

THE  SON  AND  HEIR  OF  THOMAS  OF  ERGELDOUN, 

TO 

THE  CONTENT  OF  SOLTRA. 

From  the  CAorfvlary  of  tht  THnily  ffotiM  of  SoUra,  AdtoeaUt"  library^ 
W.  4.  14. 


ERSTLTON. 


Omnibus  has  ilteras  viioris  vel  audlturis  Thomas  de  Erdldooo 
filius  et  heres  Thomae  Rymonr  de  Ercildoon  salutem  in  Domino. 
Noveriiis  me  per  lustem  et  baculum  in  pieno  judldo  resigoaflse 
ac  per  presentes  quietem  clamanse  pro  me  et  herodibus  meis  Ma- 
gistro  domus  Sancts  Trinitatis  de  Soltre  el  Fratribus  ejnsdem  do- 
mus  totam  terram  meam  com  omnibus  pertinentibos  suis  quam 
In  teoemento  de  Ercildoun  hereditarie  tenul  reonndando  de  loto 
pro  me  et  heredibus  meb  omni  jure  et  dameo  qus  ego  seo  ante- 
cessores  mei  In  eadem  terra  alioque  tempore  de  perpetuo  haboi- 
mos  sive  de  faturo  habere  possumns.  In  cuJus  rei  tesUmonio 
presenlttNU  his  aigillum  meum  apposui  data  apud  Erdldoon  die 
Martis  proximo  post  festum  Sanctoram  Apostolorum  Symonb  et 
Jode  Anno  Domini  Milieaimo  cc.  Nonagetimo  None. 


In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  concerning  Thomas's  resi- 
dence at  Earlstoun,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  there  is  a  stone  in 
tbe  wall  of  the  church  of  that  village,  bearing  this  inscription  t— 

^*  Auld  Rymer'f  rac* 
Llw  In  tbls  pUcB." 

Aoeording  to  tradition,  this  stone  was  transferred  from  the  old 
chnrch.  whldi  stood  some  yards  dbtant  fh>m  the  more  modem 
edifice.  In  1791,  this  andent  inscription  was  defaced  by  an  idle 
boor,  in  a  drunken  flnolie.  The  present  clergyman,  with  great 
propriety,  compelled  him  to  replace  It  at  bis  own  expense,  in  tbe 
same  words  as  formerly.  The  new  inscription  is,  of  course,  in 
modern  characters ;  those  which  were  defaced  are  said  to  have 
been  very  ancient.  The  spelling,  also,  is  probably  modernized. 
A  right  of  sepulture  is  stiH  claimed  there  by  persona  named  Lkmi- 
■ORT ;  which  seems  to  confirm  the  popular  trad&tioo,  that  the 
Rhymer  did  either  himsdf  bear  that  name,  or  that  it  was  adopted 
by  some  of  his  descendants. 


TlM  editor  of  Wlntoao's  ChnnieU^  executed  to  a  ftyle  of  noeqaalled 
"joracy  Mm  elegance. 

^  tniioilant  naUonal  teak  of  a  Dictionary  of  (bo  ScottUh  langnage  Is 


■nvch belter  banda.   Dr.  loha  Jamteson  or  Edloburgb  baa  been  long 
^"«a  to  Ibal  dirflcQlt  and  laborioua  uudertaklng ;  and  aurely  It  la  only  ne- 


'  [  Aotbor  of  Jlluftratlona  of  Sbakapeare,  eic^-Bo.! 

4  [  Rkbar  Beber,  Esq.,  long  M.  P.  (or  tbe  UnlTenity  of  OxfDrd.— Ed.) 

s  [  George  Ellla,  Esq.,  autbor  of  tbe  Specimens  of  Ancient  English  ao- 
mance,  etc.  etc.-Eo.] 

^  So  standa  tbe  passage  hi  tbe  earlier  edttlona.  Dnbapplly  It  is  now 
necessary  to  add,  tbat  Mr.  BUls,  Mr.  Weber,  and  Dr.  Uyden,  are  no 
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No.  U. 


ENGLYNION, 

A  va  rwng  Trystan  yab 
Tallwx  a  Cwalzinai  rab 
Gwyar,  gwedi  bod  Trys- 
tan dair  biyuex  allan  o 
lyz  Arthur  ar  HOrianl,  a 
gyru  o  Arthur  38  oc  ei 
vilwyr  1  gei»iaw  ei  zal,ac 
d  zwyo  at  Arthur ;  ac  e 
vroricez  Trystan  trwynt 
i  lawr  bob  un  yn  ol  el 
gilyz,  ac ni  zielh  er  neb 
ond  er  Gwalzmai  y  Ta- 
vawd  Aar. 

Gwatzmai. 
rrwTstyl  rjs  ton  anlanawl 
ran  va  j  mor  f  n  ei  lanawl : 
Pwy  wyt  Tllwr  anveldrawl? 

TryafoA. 
Prwyatf  I  Tyi  ton  a  tharan : 
Cfd  boot  brwTtiyl  ea  gwaban. 
In  oji  trin  ml  yw  Trystan. 

Gwalzmai. 

Trystan  barabyl  dlral, 
Tn  oyi  trtn  nid  ymglliat, 
Cydf  malth  yt  ocs  Gwalimal. 

Ml  k  wnawn  er  Gwalsmal  yn 

nyi, 
0  bal  wallh  coswyi  yn  rbyi, 
Nas  gwnal  y  brawd  er  «1  gllys. 


VERSES, 


Gwalzmai. 
Trystan  gynnexrale  eglor, 
Bysellt  baladyr  o  ylb  laror. 
Ml  y w  Gwalsmat  nal  Artbor. 

TryiUm. 
Ino  gynt,  Gwaliaui  ooc  ym- 

drto, 
0  bal  amat  tt  ortbrln, 
Mi  a  wnawn  waed  byd  aealin. 

Gwatzmai. 
Trystan,  obonot  U  y  pwyllwn : 
Onl  ym  gomesal  yr  arswro, 
Minnau  A  wnawn  goreu  ag 
allwn. 

rryffan. 

Mi  at  goryn  er  a  wen, 
Ac  nis  govynaT  ar  graoen. 
rwy  y  mllwyr  sys  o*ro  bJaen  ? 

Gwaizmai. 
Trystan  gyonrxvan  bynod, 
Nid  yd  yni  I'tb  adnabod  : 
Tealu  Artbur  sy  yn  dyvod. 

Tryilan, 
Artbur  nl  ymogelav. 
Raw  cant  cad  al  lyngedar : 
0*01  Ucslr  flBlnaau  A  laaaT. 

Gwatxmmi, 
Try^a  gyralll  rbiaoa, 
Cyn  myned  yn  ngwallb  gorwei, 
Gorea  dim  y  w  langneTct. 

ffytloM. 
0  caT  fy  ngbles  ar  Ty  ngblan, 
A'm  Haw  toau  Tai  difyn, 
Al  gwaetb  >lnnaa  nog  andyn  ? 

Gwalzmai. 
Trystan  gynuesTwi  egblr, 


Which  passed  between  Trystan,  ton 
of  Tallwz.  and  Gwaizmai,  son  of 
G  wyaz,  after  Trystan  had  been  thre« 
years  out  of  the  court  of  Arthur 
under  displeasure,  and  the  sending 
of  Arthur  38  of  his  warriors  to  at- 
tempt to  lay  hold  of  him,  and  bring 
him  to  Arthur;  and  Trystan  threw 
Ihem  all  to  tha  ground,  one  after 
the  other;  and  he  came  not  for  any- 
body, but  for  the  satie  of  Gwalzmai, 
the  Golden -Tongued. 

GwaUwtai, 
TumuUooQS  is  tbe  wafe  nataraUy 
Wben  tbe  sea  It  lU  bate : 
Wbo  art  tbon,  warrior  Incomprehensible? 

TrytfoM. 
Tnmaltaoutbea  wave  and  a  tbooder  storm; 
Wblle  Ibey  be  tomultuoos  in  Ibeir  coarse, 
In  ttie  day  of  eonOlct  I  am  Trystan. 

Gwalzmai, 
Trystan,  of  faolUess  conversation. 
In  tbe  day  of  conflict  that  would  not  se- 
clude blorae^r, 
A  companion  of  thine  was  GwalsmaL 

Trj/ttam. 
1  woald  perform,  for  tliesakeof  Gwabmal, 

in  a  day  of  action. 
Should  tliere  be  tbe  work  of  reddening  pre- 

senUy  going  on, 
Wbat  would  not  ba  done  by  a  brother  for 

bisfeUowl 

Gwatzmai. 
Trystan,  of  conspicuous  talents, 
Of  apUy-sblrertug  shaft  from  thy  toil, 
I  an  Gwalsoul,  tlie  nephew  of  Artbur. 

Trytlcii. 
Ttiere  ftormerly,  Gwalsmal,  IT  engaged  in 

combat. 
If  ibou  wert  under  excess  of  toil, 
I  would  cause  blood  to  tbe  linees. 

Gwatzmai. 
Trystan  from  thee  I  would  haveconfldenoe : 
Unleas  I  should  be  reftased  by  my  wrist, 
I  also  would  act  as  I  could. 

Trytfan. 
I  do  ask,  for  tbe  sake  oflntdllgeiMn, 
And  1  will  not  ssk  on  tbe  place  of  gor«. 
Who  tlM  warriors  that  are  before  me? 

Gwaizmai, 
Trystan,  of  remarkable  talents, 
lliey  be  not  to  recognise  thee ; 
Tbe  family  of  Artbur  be  they  who  come. 

7ry«(aii. 
Artluir  1  will  not  aTold, 
Mne  hundred  battles  him  I  will  pledge : 
ir  I  shall  be  stain,  I  loo  wlU  stay. 

Gwalxwmi. 
TrysUn,  the  friend  of  damssli. 
Before  going  to  tbe  period  of  rest, 
Be^t  of  all  U  paclQcailoo. 

Tryateii. 
If  I  ahall  have  my  sword  on  my  tbigli. 
And  my  right  bsnd  to  defend  me. 
Worse  be  1  then  than  sny  person  ? 

Gwatzmai, 
Trystan,  orcooq»icaous  tateots. 


Cyo  cynnawf  iliaws  Uaror, 
Na  wrtliod  yn  gAr  Arthur. 

Tryitan. 
Gwalsmal,  obonot  ti  y  pwyl- 

taT, 
Ac  o'm  pen  y  naTurlar , 
Tal  ym  carer  y  caraT. 

Gwalzmai. 
Trystan  gynncsrau  btaengar, 
Gorwtysid  cawod  can  dAr : 
Dyred  1  ymwelod  aHb  gAr. 

Trytfan. 
Gwalsmal  atleblon  gwrlligrys, 
Gorwljsld  cawod  can  rbjs : 
Uionau  ar  i'r  lie  mynys. 

ie  yfl«  iaetk  Tryttan  gyda 
Gwatzmai  al  Arthur. 

Gwalzmai, 
Arthur  attebion  cymmeo, 
Gorwlysid  cawod  can  pen  : 
Dlyma  Orystan,  liys  la  wen. 

irlAiir. 
Gwalsmal  attebion  dlvai, 
Gorwl] Sid  cawod  can  tai : 
Croesaw  wrth  Drystan  vy  nal. 

Trystan  wyn  l>endeTlg  llu, 
CAr  dy  genedyl.  cred  A  tq, 
A  rolnnau  yn  benteulu. 

Trystan  benderig  cadau. 
Crmmer  gystal  ar  gorau, 
Ac  yn  gywlr  gad  vinnau. 

Trystsn  bendevlg  roswr  csll, 
CAr  dy  genedyl  nrtb  swggwalk 
Md  oera  rwng  cAr  a'r  Itall. 


Tryslaa. 
Arthur,  ohonot  y  pwyllaT, 
Ac  lib  ben  y  cyvarsav ; 
Ac  A  Tynys  ml  al  gwnav. 


Before  the  foretaste  of  many  a  Coll, 
Do  Mrt  refuse,  ss  a  fHend.  Arthur. 

Try  flan. 
Gwalsmal,  from  thee  I  will  owe  dlscr«ll«i. 
And  from  my  bead  ( 1.  e.  with  rtfUetion  )  1 

will  act; 
As  I  shaU  be  loTed,  I  wlU  lore. 

Gwalxmal, 
Trystan,  of  tolenU  to  be  foremost. 
Be  drenched  by  shower  a  hundred  ookks ; 
Come  to  an  Interrlew  with  thy  frteod. 

Tryttan. 
Gwalsmal,  with  answers  resisting  tnri»a- 

lence, 
Bedrendied  by  shower  •  hundred  hsrrowfl: 
I  then  will  go  where  thou  mayesi  desire. 

ind  f  Aen  eosit  Try  flan  atony  with  «•■/<- 
••  mai  to  irIAvr. 

Gwatxwua. 
Artbor,  of  answers  dlgnlBed. 
Be  drenched  by  showers  hundred  beads  ; 
Behold  Trystan  I  be  thou  glad. 

Artltur. 
Gwalsmal,  of  answers  wittiout  flsult. 
Be  drenched  by  shower  a  hundred  I 
Welcome  to  Trystan,  my  nephew  I 

Trystan,  fair  leader  of  a  host. 
Love  thy  nation,  rely  on  what  has 
And  be  1  also  the  besd  of  the  tribe. 

Trystan,  the  leader  of  battles. 
Take  thou  equal  wllb  tbe  best, 
And  in  right  let  me  also  be. 

Trystan.  the  leader  great  and  wise. 

Lore  thy  nation,  harm  will  not  take  heU 

oftbee: 
Work  no  coolness  betwem  one  flrleaid  aad 

another. 

Trystan. 

Arthur,  from  thee  I  will  be  pereaaded. 
And  to  thy  head  (L  e.  iiymHy  |  1  make  a 

salutation ; 
And  what  Ibou  commaodest  I  will  c 


No.    III. 


TRANSLATION 

or  TBE 

LAI  DEE  CHEYREFOIL, 

ST 

MADEHOISELLB  HARIB. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  tbe  Lay  which  ia  called  Cherrefofl. 
Let  me  relate  to  you  truly  on  what  occasion  it  was  made,  and 
by  whom.  Many  persons  hate  narrated  the  story  to  me;  and  I 
have  also  found  it  in  writing,  in  (he  work  which  treats  of  Trislraa, 
and  of  (he  Queen ;  and  of  llieir  love,  which  waa  to  oooatant,  flrom 
which  they  suffered  a  thoosand  sorrows;  and  tbtn  both  ez|iirad 
on  the  same  day.i 

King  Marine  had  been  much  offended  with  his  nephew  Tristran ; 
and  had  banished  him  on  account  of  his  altachment  to  tbe  Queen. 
Tbe  knight  retired  into  his  own  country,  into  South  Wales,  where 
he  was  bom;  spent  there  a  whole  year  of  affliction ;  and,  being 
still  forbidden  to  return,  became  careless  of  life.  Do  not  wonder 
at  this;  for  a  true  lover,  wben  his  wishes  are  crossed  by  insuper- 
able obstacle^,  can  set  no  bounds  to  his  grief.  Trislran,  there- 
fore, thus  driven  to  despair,  left  his  home  :  passed  inio  Cornwall^ 
the  abode  of  ihe  Queen ;  and  concealed  himself  in  the  thickest 
port  of  the  forest ;  from  whence  he  issued  only  at  the  close  of  tbe 
day,  at  which  time  he  (ook  up  his  lodgings  among  the  peasants 
and  the  poorest  of  mankind.    Alter  frequent  qneations  to  thest 


'  Marie,  who  drew  sll  her  materlab  from  Brelagoe,  probably  reisrs  to  some  Armorican  edition  of  Ihe  history  of  these  UI*IIMad  lefsnu 
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his  hosts,  concerning  the  pnhUc  news  of  the  court,  be  at  length 
learned  that  the  King  had  cooToked  his  barons,  and  summoned 
them  to  attend  him  at  Pentecosid,  al  the  castle  of  Tintagel.  Tris- 
tran  was  rejoiced  at  this  news ;  because  it  was  impossible  that  the 
Queen  could  arrive  at  the  nseeUng  without  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tuniry  of  getting  a  sight  of  her  during  the  journey.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  therefore,  he  took  bis  station  in  that  part  of  the 
wood  throagh  which  the  road  passed,  cut  down  a  branch  of  (Mire 
{hazei),  smoothed  it.  wrote  his  name  on  it  wilh  the  point  of  his 
knife,  together  with  other  characters,  which  the  Queen  would 
well  know  how  to  decipher.  He  perceives  her  approaching ;  he 
sees  her  examine  with  atlenlioa  every  object  on  her  road.  In 
former  times  they  had  recognised  each  other  by  means  of  a  similar 
device  t  >  and  he  trusts  that,  should  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  stick, 
she  will  suspect  it  fo  belong  to  her  lover.  This  was  the  purport 
of  the  characlers  traced  on  it :— ♦•  That  he  had  long  been  waiting 
at  a  distance,  in  hopes  of  being  favoured  with  some  expedient 
which  might  procure  him  a  meeting,  without  which  he  could  no 
longer  exist  It  was  wilh  those  two  as  with  the  ehetrefoil  and  the 
eodre.  When  the  honey-suckle  h^s  caught  hold  of  the  eodre,  and 
encircled  it  by  iu  embraces,  the  two  will  live  together  and 
floarlsh ;  but  if  any  one  resolve  to  sever  them,  the  eodre  suddenly 
dies,  and  the  honey-suekle  wilh  It.  Sweet  friend,  so  It  is  wilh 
ua ;  I  cannot  live  without  you,  nor  you  without  me.** 

The  Queen,  slowly  riding  on,  perceives  the  stick,  and  recognises 
the  well-known  characters,  she  orders  the  knights  who  accom- 
pauy  her  loatop.  She  istired;  she  wiU  get  off  her  horse  for  a 
abort  time,  and  take  some  repose.  She  calls  to  her  only  her 
maid,  her  faithful  Brengnein ;  quits  the  road ;  plunges  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  forest;  and  finds  him  whom  she  loved  more 
than  all  the  world.  Both  are  delighted  beyond  measure  at  this 
meeting,  which  gives  them  full  leisure  to  concert  their  future 
prqjects.  She  tells  hin,  that  he  may  now  be  easily  racoacUed  to 
bit  uncle  t  That  the  King  has  often  regretted  his  absence,  and 
attributes  to  the  malicious  aoousationa  of  their  common  enemies 
Hie  severe  measure  of  his  banishment.  After  a  lung  conversa- 
tion, the  Queen  tears  herself  from  him ;  and  they  separate  with 
mutual  grief.  Tristran  returned  to  South  Wales,  from  whence 
be  was  soon  recalled  by  his  uncle;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  had 
repeated  to  himself,  over  and  over  again,  every  word  of  his  ml*- 
treis*s  late  oonreraation ;  and,  while  hill  of  the  Joy  be  felt  at  hav- 
ing seen  her,  he  composed  (being  a  perfect  matter  of  the  harp)  a 
new  lay.  describing  his  stratagem,  its  success,  his  delight,  and  the 
rery  words  uttered  by  the  Queen.  I  will  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
lay  t  It  is  called  Goat-leaf  In  English,  and  chevrefoU  In  French. 
I  have  now  told  yon  the  whole  truth. 


No.  IV. 
ACCOUNT 


THE  AUCHINLECK  BIS. 

Advoeattt'  £<frr«ry.  ( W.  4. 1 . ) 

A  CATALOGUE  OF   ITS  CONTENTS. 

This  valuable  record  of  ancient  poetry  forms  a  thick  quarto 
volume,  cont^ning  i34  leaves,  and  44  different  pieces  of  poetry; 
some  mere  fragments  and  others,  works  of  great  kngth.  The  begin- 
ning of  each  poem  has  orlgrnally  bren  adorned  with  an  illumina- 
tion ;  for  the  sake  of  which  the  first  leaf  has,  in  many  ca^es.  been 
torn  out,  and,  In  others,  cut  and  mutilated.  The  MS.  is  written 
on  parchment,  in  a  distinct  and  beautiful  hand,  which  the  most 
able  antiquaries  are  Inclined  to  refer  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  14th 
century.  The  pages  are  divided  into  two  columns,  unless  where 
the  verses,  being  Alexandrine,  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
quarto.  In  two  or  three  instances  there  occurs  a  variation  of  the 
handwriting  s  but  as  the  poems  regularly  follow  each  other,  there 


is  no  reason  to  believe  tfiat  such  alteratlom  Indicate  an  earlier 
or  later  date  than  may  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the  rest  of  the 
work ;  although  the  Satire  against  Simonie,  No.  44,  seems  rather 
in  an  older  hand  than  the  others,  and  may  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  niie. 

The  MS.  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  in  1744, 
by  Alexander  Boewell  efAucMnleck,  a  Lord  of  Session,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Auchinleck,  and  father  to  the  late  James  Boswell, 
Esq.  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Of  its  former  history  mcH 
thing  is  known. 

Many  circumstances  lead  ns  to  conclnde,1hat  the  MS.  has  been 
written  in  an  Anglo-Norman  convent.— That  it  has  been  compiled 
in  England  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Every  poem,  which  has  a 
particular  local  reference,  concerns  South  Britain  alone.  Such 
are  the  satirical  verses.  No.  SI,  in  Uie  following  catalogue ;  the 
Liber  Regum  AnglUz^  No.  40 ;  the  Satire  against  Slmonle,  No.  44. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  coUectton  re- 
lating particniariy  to  Scottish  aflairs. 

No.  I .  The  Legend  of  Pope  Creyory.— She  leave*.  Imperfeet 
both  at  beginning  and  end.  TMs  article  is  on  tbe  lep  of  jflie  pafoe 
marked  as  Mo.  6;  from  which  we  And  that  five  preceding  poema 
have  been  lost.  St.  Gregory's  story  is  more  horrible  (ban  that  of 
(Edipns.  He  Is  the  offspring  of  an  incestuous  connexion  betwixt 
a  brother  and  a  sister ;  and  Is  afterwards  unwittingly  married  to 
his  own  mother.    The  fragment  begins,^ 

**  Th*  eri  lilm  graanied  bit  wUI  T  wis, 
Tbat  the  kniglit  tiim  bad  ylold, 
Tbe  baroQos  that  were  of  micbe  prils, 
Biforn  bim  that  weren  y>cald. 
Alle  the  lond  that  ever  waa  his. 
Biforn  biro  alle  yonK  and  old. 
He  orade  bis  snsler  chefaad  prilt.  * 

That  maoi  »iyelng  tor  Mm  bad  sold.** 

No.  9.  The  King  of  rcra. —Seven  leaves,  ifiehiding  two  which 
have  been  misplaced  by  the  binder,  and  may  t>e  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  legend.    Imperfect',  wanting  the  end.— 

**  Herksneth  to  me.  both  eld  and  ytog. 
For  Marie's  love,  that  swele  tblog, 

All  hou  a  wer  btgNo.         • 
BHwene  a  IreweCrlsiro  king. 
And  an  helheo  heye  lording, 

or  Dames  the  Sevdaa." 

This  romance  is  published  by  Mr.  Hitson. 

No.  5.  The  Histoi-y  of  Adam  and  hU  Z>eic«ncfan/i,— follows 
the  misplaced  leaves  of  the  King  of  Tart,  and  concludes  upon 
the  page  where  No.  4.  begins.  The  beginning  is  wanting.  It  is 
a  work,  according  to  the  poet,  of  high  antiquity  and  authority, 
being  written  by  Selh.— 

''  Tho  Seth  hadde  wrilen  Adame*s  llir, 
And  Eve's,  that  was  Adaroe's  wllf. 
Bigbt  in  thiike  selve  slede, 
Tber  Adam  was  won  to  bttte  his  btit.^ 

Seth  left  the  MS.  In  Adam's  oratory,  where  it  remained  tlU  tbe 
time  of  Solomon,  who  discovered,  but  could  not  decipher  It 
without  supernatural  assistance.    It  ends,— 

*■*  Jesa  that  was  noroen  with  wrong, 
And  tholed  mani  palncs  strong, 
Among  the  Jewes  that  wer  felle. 
To  bring  Adam  out  or  belle: 
Gir  ous  grace  for  to  wtnne 
Tbejole  tbat  Adam  now  is  tflDe.** 

No.  4.  The  Legend  of  Seynt  Mergret e.^Four  leares  and  a 
half.  Perfect,  saving  a  few  lines  cut  out  with  the  Illumination. 
It  is  a  more  modern  version  of  (he  legend  publkhed  by  Hlckes,  In 
the  Thesaurus  Linguarum  Septentrionatiunh  and  begins,— 

^*  Al  tbat  ben  In  dedty  sinne. 
And  thenke  with  mercl  to  mets, 


'  This  sasms  lo  allude  ta  ihsir  saorsl  commooicalloDs  by  means  of  ehlps  of  weed  thrown  Into  a  river. 
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Lava  In  Crift  tbat  save  jw  wltt 
Toar  cinnet  tor  to  bete, 
Liiten  and  ye  flchui  bere  t«lle, 
WUb  wordefl  fair  and  swete. 
The  Tie  of  on  maiden 
Men  clepeth  Sef  n  Mergrete/* 

No.  5.  Legend  of  seynt  Kaiarint.'^Thnd  and  a  half  leares; 
wanla  the  end,  and  some  lines,  inhere  the  illnminattoa  has  been 
cut  oat.— 

**  Be  that  made  heren  and  erthe. 

And  tonne  and  mooe  for  to  achioe. 

Bring  008  In  to  bis  ricbe. 

And  scheld  oos  Tram  belle  pine  .' 

nerken,  and  Y  yoo  wll  telle 

The  llir  of  au  holy  Tlrglne, 

Thai  treali  trowed  In  Jeau  Crist; 

HLr  mme  was  boten  Katcrlne." 

Mo.  7.  The  Legend  or  Ronumce  of  Owain  iiriJM,— oeeupiei 
seven  leaves.  The  beginning  is  wanting.  It  contains  the  adven- 
tures of  Sir  Owain,  a  Norlliiimbrian  knighi,  in  8L  Patrick's  por- 
Satoi7  ia  Ireland,  where  ha  saw  hell,  purgatory,  and  the  oeleetlal 
regions.    The  last  verses  are— 

^  And  when  be  deyd  be  went,  T  wit. 
Into  the  beighe  Joie  or  Paradls, 
Thurch  b«lp  or  Code's  grace. 
Now  God,  for  Seynt  Owanls  lore, 
Graunt  ous  beven  bits  al>OTe, 
Bifor  bis  swete  face.*" 

No.  8.  The  Disputisoun  betuen  the  Bodi  and  the  SotUe*— 
Three  leaves;  wauls  the  concluding  stanzas.  This  is  a  dispute 
betwixt  the  body  and  soul  of  a  dead  warrior,  who  conthiue  to 
upbraid  eaeh  other  with  their  sinful  life,  oatil  they  are  both  car- 
ried to  the  infernal  regions— 

^*  At  T  lay  in  a  winter's  night. 
In  a  droapenlng  biror  the  day, 
Melhohgbt  Y  selgbe  a  aclll  sight : 
A  bodl  opon  a  bere  lay. 
Be  badde  ben  a  modi  knight. 
And  lltel  tenred  God  to  pay ; 
Fo«lorn  be  bad  bis  lives  light. 
The  gott  moved  oat,  and  wald  oway.*" 

No.  9.  The  Descent  of  our  Saviour  into  ffeU.—io  redeem  the 
sonls  of  the  prophets,  supposed  to  have  been  confined  there  from 
the  Fall  to  the  Crucifixion.  As  this  legend  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
dialogue,  it  is  probably  au  edition  of  the  favourite  mystery,  called 
the  Borrowing  of  Belt .  II  wants  beginning  and  end,  and  oc- 
cupies one  entire  leaf,  and  a  fragment  of  another.— 

*♦  DOHIltW  An. 

Bard  gates  have  Y  gon. 
And  tarrred  pines  mant  on. 
Tbrittl  winter  and  tbrldde  half  yere 
Bave  Y  wonde  in  lond  here,"  etc 

In  Bibl.  MS.  Hari.  9255,  is  a  poem  on  the  harrowhig  of  hell,  be- 
gioning^ 

^*  Alle  berkneth  to  me  now, 
A  strip  woll  Y  telien  on. 
Of  JesB  ant  of  Saihan." 

No.  40.  A  Miracle  of  the  rirgrin.- Wants  the  beginning.  One 
leaf.- 

*'  From  befen  Into  the  Gierke's  boar, 
Right  dona  birorn  his  beddes  fet. 
The  angel  alight  with  gret  bonoar. 
And  wet  fair  he  gan  him  grel.'' 

No.  II.  A  MoralizatUm  upon  certain  Latin  texts.  Nine 
leaves;  wants  the  end.  It  Is  written  in  a  different  and  larger  hand 
than  the  preceding  and  following  arllcles.^ 

**  Berkneth  alle  to  my  specbe. ' 
And  heie  of  sonle  I  may  on  leche.** 

No.  49.  Amit  and  ^ma/ion.— A  beautiful  romance  of  chivalry ; 
of  which,  see  an  account  in  the  Notes.  The  beginning  and  end 
are  torn  out.   It  occupies  ihtarleeB  folioa»  and  beginfr-» 


**  That  riche  Donke  bis  test  gan  hoM, 
With  erls  and  with  baronns  bold. 

As  ye  may  listen  and  Illhe. 
Ponrten-nlght,  as  me  was  told. 
With  erls  and  with  barouns  bold. 

To  glid  tho  bemet  blithe." 

No.  45.  Legend  ofMatie  Ifaude/ain.- Foot  leaves;  wants  tk 
beginning.   The  author  concludes— 

**  Ich  blsecbe  yon  alle  than  ban  y-berd. 
Of  the  Maadelaln  boa  It  ferd. 
That  ye  blsecbe  al  for  bim. 
That  tbia  stori  In  IngHsse  rim. 
Oat  of  Latin  bath  y-wrougbt, 
For  alle  men  Latin  no  conne  noogbt,**  etc 


No.  44.  The  Legend  of  Joachim,  aur  Lemdie't  Moder. 
leaves.  Incomplete,  not  from  mutilation,  as  usnai,  bnt 
the  author  or  transcriber  had  tired  of  his  task— 

*'  AI  that  the  propbetes  tcbewed  wUlom 
In  her  propbecie, 
Al  It  was  of  our  Lord, 
And  of  bis  moder  Marie ; 
Both  Moytea  and  Abrabaoa, 
Jonas  and  Belye, 
David  and  Daniel, 
And  the  holy  Geromie.^ 


NO.  45.  on  the  seoen  Deadly  ^lu.— Complete.  Two  lenei^- 

*  Jeso,  that  for  nt  wolde  die. 
And  was  boren  of  Maiden  Marie, 
Forghlve  as,  Loaerd,  our  misdede. 
And  help  us  at  oure  moste  nede  I  ^ 

No.  16.  The  POieT'^oster,  undo  onfm^iUcA.— One  Ml\^om 
llieend.— 

**  Alle  that  ever  gon  and  riden. 
That  willei  Gode's  merd  ablden: 
Lewede  men,  that  ne  bes  no  clerkec, 
Tho  that  leven  on  Gode*s  werkes. 
Listen  and  ye  acbollen  bere,  I  wis, 
W  bat  yoare  pater-notter  Is.*' 

No.  47.  The  AssumptUm  of  the  ftrgto.— Five  leavea;  wak 
the  beginning;  concludes  thus  :— 

**  Now  babbe  ye  herd  the  resoan 
Of  tbe  swete  assumpsloun 

Of  oure  Leuedi  hcode, 
Jesa,  that  is  bere  swete  wne. 
Give  oas  greoe  for  to  wone. 

In  Jole  that  nevere  scbal  eode^" 

No.  48.  Sir  Oegor^.— Seven  leaves ;  wants  the  end,  and  dto 
some  lines  near  the  beginning.  This  beaniifUl  romance  Is  aa- 
lysed  by  Warton,  in  the  History  of  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  180.— 

''Kolgblet 

Farli  Me  wolde  teode   .  .   . 
And,  secben  auentres  by  night  and  dal, 
Hon  yhe  migbte  bere  atreogthe,  atal 
So  dede  a  knight,  Sire  Degatree. 
ich  wille  yoa  telle  wat  man  wae  he."* 

No.  19.  The  Seven  fVise  Masiere,—Wt&sn  leaves;  wants  *a 
beginning  and  end.  This  celebrated  romance,  or  rather  tifloe  of 
stories,  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Calilah  u  Damnah  of  ftc 
Orientals.  Sec  Tyrwhitt*8  Notes  on  Cbaucer*s  Can^a-bury  nks- 
Tbe  first  paragraph  begins,— 

''  DIocllllan,  the  maitlre't  herde. 
Be  ttrok  bit  herd,  and  achoke  bis  yard*, 
And  on  hem  made  mllde  chere. 
And  tpak  that  hi  alle  mighie  lbei«.** 


NO.  90.  Fiorice  and  Blaneheftour.—VUe  leaves; 
torn  out.    Tressan  has  analyxed  lliia  beautiful  tale  In  his  arfs 
d'Extraitt  des  Romans.    It  concludes,— 

*'  Noa  Is  this  tale  browt  to  lb'  ende. 
Of  Fiorice  aud  of  bit  tomin  a  hende, 
Bon  after  bale  hem  com  bote, 
So  iril  onre  Louerde,  that  us  mole. 
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Ameo  tlggM  •!  M, 

And  l€b  idMi  Mp«  ymi  tiwrto.** 

WO.M,  A  saHHaa  iH>«m,-appareiiUy  referring  to  tbc  reign 
of  Edward  II.  Perfect  in  one  page.  The  Introduction  is  in  al- 
ternate Frencli  and  English,  and  begins  thus  :— 

**  Un  piut  ftrt  €t  dtfen,  com  fM  it  trvp  miimI  ; 
It  ol«  noutbcr  wel  oe  falre,  tberefore  EngeloDd  U  f  bait : 
Jfw/re  prince  tf«  Bnglettrt,  per  it  con^Ht  de  m  gtnt. 
At  WsttmliMler  after  iIm  fielre,  madt  •  grel  partonMnl,**  etc. 

At  Ibb  parliament  Seren  wise  If  en  deUver  their  opinions  on 
the  causes  of  the  naUonal  distress,  in  the  following  Jlngjing  mea- 
flire :— 

**  The  rente  nide,  I  anderalonde, 
tie  may  do  king  wel  l>eo  Id  londe 
Under  God  Almlble. 
Bat  lie  konne  hlmaeir  rede 
Ha  be  tcbal  io  londe  leda 
Oor  maDvvld  ribl, 
Formlhtbrlht, 
Ilbt  Ifl  Diht, 
AndflbtlafUht 
Per  mlbl  b  ribt,  ibe  food  Is  lawelet ; 
For  Dlbt  b  llbl,  tbe  fond  b  lore-les ; 
Porllbt  b  lUbt,  ibe  lond  b  i 


Ho.  ai.  ^  LUi  of  Names  of  Norman  Barom.-occupying  four 
pages,  beginning  wllh  Aumarle,  Bertram.  Brebnse,  Bardoli;  etc. 
Some  are  Cuniliar  In  hbtory,  as  Percy,  Audely,  Warayne,  and  the 
like;  others  seem  romantic  epithets,  as  Oylle-de-boff,  Front-de- 
baffe,  Longespee,  etc  There  Is  no  hint  of  the  purpose  of  thb 
llat,  which  Is  perfect 

No.  ».  Gy  o^franri*€.-thirty.nlne  folios;  wanU  the  be- 
ginning, and  a  leaf  or  two  in  the  middle.  It  concludes  with  his 
slaying  a  dragon  in  Northumberland,  prerioos  to  his  marriage 
with  Felice.-. 

*•  To  Warwike  be  b  y-went. 
WItb  that  beoed  be  made  tbe  kloge  present. 
Tbe  kiDg  was  bllibe  aod  of  glad  cbere. 
For  (bat  he  aeye  Oy  bole  oad  fere. 
At  Wantik  Ibal  beoge  (be  beoed  aooD : 
Manl  men  woodrod  tber  apoo.** 

No.  u,  continuation  of  Op's  aUtory,^\a  a  dllfeitmt  stanza, 
oontahiing  hb  marriage,  hb  adfentures  in  the  Holy  Land,  hb 
daei  with  Coibrond  the  Danish  champion,  and  his  death.  Com- 
plete, twenty  folios.— 

**  God  graant  bem  beoeo  bib  to  mode, 
Tbat  berkeo  to  ml  romaunce  rede, 

Al  of  >  geotll  knigbl. 
Tbe  best  bodi  be  n as  at  nede, 
Tbat  eter  migbt  bbtrideo  alede, 
ADd  freest  fooode  Io  flgbt.** 

No.  15.  nembrun's  Gy't  sone  of  fVaruHkc—ThU  may  abo  be 
considered  asa  continuaUon  of  the  foregoing  popular  romance. 
It  occupies  nine  foUos,  and  wants  the  end.— 

**  Jeio,  tbat  rrt  of  migbte  most, 
Fatber,  aod  Sooe,  and  Boly  Goet, 

Icb  bidde  ibe  abooe. 
Ase  tboQ  ert  Lord  of  oar  glonlng. 
And  madeit  beoen  and  alio  (bing, 
Se,  and  aonne,  aod  mooe.** 

190. ».  Sir  Bwes  of  Hamtoun.— T^eatf^YetoMos,  complete, 
beginning— 

*'  Lordlogea  bearkoetb  to  ml  ble. 
Is  merrier  tbao  (be  nlgbtlngale, 

Tba(  I  Kbel  fliage; 
Of  a  knlgbt  I  will  yow  roDoe, 
BoTcs  a-blgbte  of  Bamtoaoe, 
Witbouten  leslog.'' 

HaTing  used  thb  sUnza  for  about  three  leaves,  the  author  ex- 
changes it  for  rhyming  couplets.— 

**  Saber,  BeTb  to  bb  boof  badde, 
Maciie  of  tbat  ladye  bim  dradde,**  etc. 


No.  17.  Of  Arthonr  and  of  MerUn.—Thii  long  and  cnrious 
romance  may  be,  perhaps,  the  Gret  Gtst  of  Arthour,  ascribed, 
by  Wintoon;  to  Uotcheon  of  the  Awle  Royale.  It  conUlns  all 
the  earlier  hbtory  of  King  Arthur,  and  the  chivalry  of  the  Round 
Table,  but  b  left  unconcluded  by  the  author,  or  transcriber. 
The  MS.  is  complete  In  fifty^ix  folios,  beginning,— 

**  Jen  Cbrbt,  beren  klog, 
Al  oof  grant  gode  eodlog, 
Aod  Selote  Bbrie,  that  swele  tblog. 
To  be  at  our  biglolng." 

After  Arthour  and  Merlin,  occurs  the  beginning  of  a  romance, 
in  half  a  odumn,  but  totally  defaced. 

No.  18.  aow  a  Merchant  did  his  jyife  defray.— Thb  tale  is 
pnblbhed  by  Mr.  Ritson  in  hb  Ancient  Pieces  of  Popular  Poetry. 
In  onr  MS.  It  wants  the  beginning,  occupies  two  folios,  and  con- 
dndes— 

**  iDoogb  (hat  badde  of  warldee  wele, 
Toglder  tbal  llred  yerea  feb. 
Thai  Card  mlri,  aod  so  mot  we. 
Amen,  Amen,  par  charll^" 

It  Is  the  same  story  with  the  Groat's  Worth  of  fVit,  and  with 
the  PabHau,  entitled.  La  Bourse  pleine  du  sens. 

No.  M.  Bow  our  Leuedi  sauU  (pnlter)  ufas  ferst  founds.— A 
miracle  of  the  Virgin,  complete  In  about  one  leaf  and  a  half.— 

**  Leoedl  swete  and  mllde. 
For  loTe  of  tblne  cbllde, 

JesQ  fill  of  Blgbt, 
Me,  tbat  am  to  wllde. 
From  acbame  tboa  me  sebylde 

Bl  day  and  bt  nIgbL*' 

No.  80.  Lai  Is  fY-oine.- This  lay  professes  to  be  of  Armorican 
orighi.  The  introductory  verses  are  nearly  the  same  with  ihose 
of  the  romance  of  sir  Orpheo,  printed  by  Mr.  Ritson  in  bb  Col- 
lection of  Metrical  Romances. 

'*  We  redetb  oft,  end  flndetb  y-wrlle, 
Aod  (bb  clerkes  wele  It  wile, 
Layea  (bat  beo  lu  barplug, 
Ben  y-fminde  of  ferll  tblog.** 

Two  leaves;  wants  the  conclusion. 

No.  SI.  Roland  and  Ferragits.- Thb  account  of  the  duel  be- 
twixt these  two  celebrated  champions,  the  Orlando  and  Ferrau  of 
Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  b  versified  from  a  chapter  in  the  Pteudo- 
Turpin ;  on  five  leaves,  complete.  From  the  concluding  stanza, 
it  would  seem  that  tbe  following  romance  of  Otuel  was  by  the 
same  author.— 

'*  And  al  tbe  folk  of  tbe  lond 
For  onour  of  Boulood, 

Tbanked  God  oM  aod  youog ; 
And  yede  a  proceastean, 
WItb  crolce  and  goiofajrnoan. 

And  »alve  mlrl  toog. 
Botb  wldowe  and  wllf  Io  place 
Tboa  (booked  Godea  grace, 

Al  (bo  (bat  apeke  with  toog , 
To  Otoel  alao  yero, 
Tbat  wet  a  Sarrailo  stero, 

Fol  aooe  thb  word  aprong.** 

No.  51.  Otuelf  a  Knight.— th\9  b  the  hbtory  of  a  Saracen 
champion,  who  b  converted  to  Chrbtlanlty,  and  becomes  a  fol- 
lower of  Charlemagne.  It  b  a  very  spirited  romance,  occupies 
ten  folios,  and  wants  the  end.— 

**  Herknetb  botb  yinge  and  oM, 
Tbal  welleo  bereo  of  baiulltes  bold. 
And  ye  wolle  a  wblle  doelle. 
Of  bold  ba((aillea  Icb  wol  yon  leUe.'* 

No.  85.  Two  leaves,  containing  a  fragment  of  the  great  Ao- 
manu  of  Alexander.    It  concludes,- 

**  Tboa  It  fartb  in  tbe  midlerd 
Amoog  tbe  lewed  and  lerd, 
Wbeo  tbat  beoed  b  y-fUle, 
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Acombred  belb  the  i 

Thaa  endelh  Alteaonder  the  Kiog, 

God  OQS  grant  his  Mistclog/' 

No.  54.  The  Throstle-Cock  and  rfightwgale.—di  flragment,  on 
hair  a  page.    They  dispute  upon  the  female  character. 


WALTER  SCOTTS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


•'  WUb  blosme  and  wHb  briddea  roan, 
Tbe  notes  of  tbe  basel  sprlngelb, 
The  do  was  derken  in  tbe  dale. 
The  notes  of  the  nightingale. 
This  foQles  miri  siogetb/' 

TliU  fragment  is  printed  in  Leyden'a  Introdwticn  U>  the  Com^ 
ptaynt  of  Scotland,  p.  159.  It  seems  to  be  a  translation  of  a  lay 
in  the  Digby  MS.,  beginning,  **Ly  commence  le  cuntent  par 
entre  le  Mavis  et  Rossignole." 

No.  8S.  One  column,  containing  a  ReligUm$  Fragment,  which 
concludes, 

^  Jesu  Crist  ons  above. 
Thou  grannt  ons  for  tbl  moder  love. 

At  our  llTes  ende, 
When  we  ban  rightes  of  tbe  prest, 
And  tbe  detb  be  at  oar  brest, 
Tbe  soule  mot  to  benen  wende.'* 

No.  36.  Daf>id  the  Klng.^K  poetical  paraphrase  of  texts  from 
the  psalmt,  complete  (n  a  page  and  a  half. 

*"  Minrere  mei^  D«im,  etc. 
Lord  God,  to  tbe  we  calle, 
That  tboQ  hare  merd  on  oas  aUe,"*  etc. 

No.  57.  The  Romance  of  TrUtrem,  pnbUshed  In  this  TOlume, 
occupies  nineteen  leaves,  and  wants  the  conclusion. 

No.  58.  King  Orpheo-  This  is  the  story  of  Orpheos  and  Enry- 
dice  converted  into  a  romance  of  Fa£ry.  Hr.  Ritson  has  pub- 
lished this  romance  In  his  Collection,  but  from  a  copy  widely 
different,  and,  in  some  respects,  inferior  to  Ihis  of  which  we  are 
treating.  Large  extracts  from  the  latter  may  be  found  In  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  {ante,  p.  159,  etc.)  It  is  nearly 
complete  in  three  leaves  and  a  half,  and  beghis. 

"  Orfeo  was  a  king 

m  Inglonde,  an  helgbe  lording, 
And  stalworth  man  and  bardl  bo. 
Large  and  enrteys  he  was  also ; 
nis  foder  was  comen  of  King  Pinto, 
And  bis  moder  of  Klog  Juno, 
That  snm  time  were  m  godes  ybold. 
For  auentoars  that  thai  dede  and  tolde.** 

It  is  avowed,  in  the  conclusion,  to  be  a  lay  of  Bretagne— 

*'  Darponrs  in  Bretalne  after  than 
nerd  how  this  merratle  bigan. 
And  made  ber  of  a  lay  of  gode  liking. 
And  nempned  It  after  the  king. 
That  lay  Orfeo  Is  yhote, 
Gode  U  the  lay,  swete  Is  tbe  note: 
Thus  com  Sir  Orfeo  ont  of  bis  care, 
God  grannt  ons  alle  wele  to  fkre.** 

No.  88.  A  Moral  Poem.— Complete  in  three  columns.^ 

*''  The  slker  sotbe  who  so  sayes. 
With  dwl  dreye  we  oar  dayes. 
And  walli  maoi  wil  wayes, 
Aswaadrand  wlgbtes.*" 

No.  40.  Liber  Regum  Anglice.—K  chronicle  of  tbe  Kings  of 
England,  from  Brutus  downward,  complete  in  thirteen  leaves 
and  a  half.    The  rubric  runs  thus— 

'*  Here  moy  men  rede,  who  so  cao, 
Hon  Inglond  flrst  bIgan, 
Hen  mow  It  Bnde  in  KngMsche, 
As  tbe  Brottt  it  telieih  Y  wis.*' 


The  work  begins^ 


'*  llerkeneth  biderward  lordingeB, 
Ye  that  wil  here  of  kinges. 


IchllyontellenasTcaB, 
Bon  Inglond  first  MgaD.*" 

The  author  dwells  upon  tbe  remote  and  fabnloos  parte  of  fh; 
English  history,  but  glides  swiftly  over  the  later  reigu.  He  a^ 
pears  to  have  concluded  his  history  dnrhig  the  minority  of  E^ 
ward  HI.,  and  probably  about  the  time  when  the  Ancfainledlis 
was  written.    The  concluding  paragraph  1 


"  Now  lesa  Crist  and  ceya  Blchard, 
Save  the  yong  Elng  Edward, 
And  yir  him  grace  bis  lend  to  yeme. 
That  it  bo  Jesu  Crist  to  qoeme,*'  etc 

ExplieU  mer  Regum  infKou 

No.W.  HomchUde  and  Maiden  fliwnfW.— Six  ieavaad 
a  half;  wants  the  conclusion.  This  poem,  as  well  as  a  nwre  ai- 
cient  edition,  is  published  by  Mr.  Bitson  in  bis  Metiieal  Is- 

mances.— 

"Mileaefrendodore, 
Herken  and  ye  may  here. 

And  ye  wil  andersloDde, 
Stories  ye  may  lore 
Ofoor  elders  that  were 
Wbilomio  this  land.** 

No.  43.  A  Fragment  in  praiee  of  FVomen.^Vpon  two  fete 
transposed ;  wanU  tbe  beginning.— 

"  CboMn  tlial  bo  to  msoes  Ibre, 

0  night  in  arms  tor  to  wende, 
Gir  ani  man  may  it  bero. 
Of  aschrewe  that  wil 

1  speke  for  bem,**  etc. 

This  is  printed  In  the  Comptaynt  of  Scotland,  lotrodadiai, 
p.  64. 

No.  45.  The  beginning  of  the  Romance  of  Mehard  am  * 
Lion,  on  two  leaves,  all  the  rest  destroyed.— 

»  Lord  Jesn,  king  of  glorle. 
Swtche  anentours,  and  swiche  Tldorte, 

Then  sentcst  King  Richard, 
Miri  it  is  to  heren  bis  storie. 
And  of  blm  to  ban  In  memorie. 

That  ne?er  no  was  coo  ward.** 


No.  44.  A  satire,  entitled  The  simonie^  In  seren  folios,  i 
the  conclusion.  It  Is  a  larger,  and,  apparently,  somewhat  a 
older  hand  than  the  Anchinleck  MS. ;  tbe  head  of  the  Saxoa  cha- 
racter, expressing  th,  being  prolonged  above  the  line,  wbereas. 
in  the  rest  of  the  volume,  it  is  on  a  level  with  it.  From  cifO»- 
stances  of  internal  evidence,  the  poem  may  be  ascribed  to  Oe 
reign  of  Edward  II.  It  alludes  to  the  degraded  stale  of  tte  ■»- 
tional  character,  to  the  famine,  and  murrain  among  the  cattle, 
all  or  which  afQicted  the  reign  of  that  miseriible  pirinee.  tk 
satire  begins— 


"*  Wbli  werre  and  wrake  In  londe,  and  mandaoht  U I 
Wbii  hangger  and  derthe  on  eortbe,  the  pore  be(h  nndcnMSK. 
Whll  bestes  ben  thus  storre.  wbli  cosn  balb  ben  ao  dws, 
Te  that  wolen  abide,  lisloetb  and  ye  mnwen  here, 
Tbesbilo. 
I  nellelighen  for  no  man,  berkne  whoso  wllcu** 

The  author  lamento  the  corruption  of  the  chorch,  and  ftcaife 
by  which  preferment  was  obUioed.  He  then  naentioas  the  d^ 
generacy  of  the  knights,  who  had  become  *' lions  in  baU,  a^ 
bares  in  the  field.'*    Of  the  squire,  ho  observes— 

"  And  nn  nis  no  squler  of  pris  in  this  mlddd  offd. 
But  If  that  he  bear  a  babel  and  o  long  berd. 
And  swere  Godes  soale,  and  rowe  to  Cod  an  hole: 
But  sboold  be  for  eorie  Ails  alb  lesa  ktrtel  or  koie. 

None 
Be  sbolde  stonde  start  naked  twyae  o  day  or  MOb 

Godes  sonle  is  al  day  sworn,  the  knif  stant  astrout. 
And  Ibonta  the  botes  be  torn,  yit  wole  he  okaken  bltsloit. 
The  hod  hangeth  on  his  brest,  as  be  woMe  spewe  tbar  inne, 
Ac  scborlelkbe  al  his  contrefeiture  U  eoioor  of  sinne 

And  host. 
To  wraththe  the  God  and  palen  tbe  fend  bit  a 
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The  beard  and  the  hoed  will  ramiiid  my  readers  of  the  rhyme 
made  by  the  Scottish  during  the  reign  of  Bdward  11.— 

^  Loog  beards  beartleve. 
Painted  boods  wtiletae. 
Gay  ooatei  graceless, 
Make  Eoglande  thrtfUefise.** 

The  author  also  alludes  to  the  hardness  of  the  seasons,  and  to 
the  dreadful  famine  which  occurred  in  1315 ;  to  the  disease  among 
the  homed  cattle,  which  fbtlowed  in  f  Si6 ;  to  the  mortality  which 
took  place  about  thesauM  time;  and,  finally,  to  the  bloody  clril 
wars  betwixt  Edward  IL  and  his  baMOs,  in  which  was  spilt  the 
noblest  blood  of  England. 


Such  are  the  contents  of  the  Anchinleck  MS.  1  once  mediUled 
to  have  giren  interest  to  the  Catalogue,  by  a  more  deUiled  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  romances  which  It  contains ;  but  the  attempt 
it  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  lately-published  Collection  of  Spe- 
c^imens  selected  from  the  English  Metrical  Romances,  by  Mr. 
BUis,  the  elegant  historian  of  our  early  poetry. 


SIR  TRISTREM. 


rrXTB    FIBST. 


ARGUMENT. 

SUmzm  I.— The  namtor  annouoccs,  (hat  be  is  about  to  relate  tbe  birtb  and 
adventurea  of  Sie  Teiitebh,  as  they  bad  been  commDolcated  to  bim  by 
Tbohas  of  ErceldoDoe.  2.— Be  bewails  tbe  degeneraey  of  bis  age,  wblcb 
lie  likens  to  tbe  cbsnge  wblcb  tbe  approacblog  winter  most  produce 
upon  tbe  appearance  of  tbe  fields  and  groves.  2. 3.  4.  5.— Tbere  Is  Intro- 
duced, somewhat  abruptly,  an  account  of  a  war  betwlit  two  feudal 
chiefs,  tbe  Duke  Morgan,  and  aouland  Rl8e«  Lord  of  Eraionte,  In  which 
tlie  latter  Is  victorious.  6.— A  truce  having  taken  place  for  seven  years, 
Bouland  repairs  lo  the  court  of  Mark,  King  of  Cornwall.  7.-A  tourna- 
ment Is  held  at  the  court  of  Cornwall,  In  which  Eouland  gains  the  vlc- 
lory,and,  at  the  same  time,  wins  tbe  heart  of  tbe  Princess  Blaunche  Flour, 
sister  to  King  Mnrk.  8.-The  Princess  discovers  her  passion  to  her  pre- 
ceptors. 9.— The  praise  of  Rouland  aise,  wHIi  an  obscure  account  of  bis 
being  wounded  In  battle,  and  of  tbe  consequent  distress  of  Blaunche  Flour. 
10.  -  The  Princess  repairs  In  private  lo  tbe  chamber  of  tbe  wounded  knight, 
and  Sit  TtisTtBH  owes  bis  birth  to  this  stolen  Interview.  41.  42.— Rou- 
land Is  Informed  by  a  trusty  vassal,  called  Rohand.  that  Duke  Morgan  has 
loraded  his  dominions  In  breach  of  truce.  43.  44.  15.— The  Princess 
elopes  with  her  lover,  who  returns  to  the  defence  of  his  country;  they 
arrive  safely  at  a  castle  belonging  to  Rohand,  where,  it  would  seem,  they 
are  married.  46.— Duke  Morgan  comes  against  Ruuiand  wHb  a  great 
army. 

Stmnzma  4T.  48.  49.— A  dreadful  battle,  in  which  Rouland  has  at  flrst  the 
advantage ;  but  the  Duke,  bvlng  reinforced,  defeats  and  slays  him  by 
treachery,  after  he  has  achieved  prodigies  <tf  Vdloor.  SU.21.2S.-Dlauuche 
Floor,  then  in  tbe  pains  of  child-birth,  learns  tbe  death  of  ber  husband. 
Under  these  distressing  drcomstances  Trlstrem  Is  born ;  and  bis  mother, 
after  recommending  him  to  tbe  care  of  Rohand,  and  bequoatbiug  bim  a 
ring,  as  a  token  of  bis  propinquity  to  King  Mark,  expires  amid  ihe  Ismen- 
tatlons  of  ber  attendants.  23 — Rohand,  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  ward, 
passes  bim  for  bis  own  cbUd,  under  tbe  inverted  appellation  of  Tramtris. 
24.  25.~Morgan  attains  tbe  absolute  dominion  of  Ermenle,  and  Rohand 
pays  bim  con.sirained  and  dissembled  homage,  26.  27.— Tbe  education  of 
Trlstrem,  during  tbe  flrst  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  Bis  skill  in  minstrelsy, 
lo  the  mysteries  of  the  chase,  and  in  all  knightly  games.  S8.-A  Norwe- 
gian vcssd  arrives,  freighted  v^ilb  bowks  and  with  treasure.  Trlstrem 
learns  that  the  captain  had  challenged  any  one  to  play  at  chess,  for  a  stake 
of  twenty  shillings.  29.  30.  3l.-Roband  and  his  sons,  with  Trlstrem,  go 
oo  board  the  Norwegian  vessel.  Trlstrem  plays  with  the  master  at  cbess, 
and  wins  from  him  »ix  hawks,  and  one  hundred  pounds.  Rohand  goes  on 
sliore,  laavlbg  Trlslrem  still  engaged  at  chess,  under  tbe  charge  of  his  pre- 
crplor.  32. 33.-  Tbe  master,  (o  avoid  paying  what  be  bad  lost,  puts  ta  sea 
with  Trlstrem,  and  gives  tbe  preceptor  a  boat  (o  go  on  shore  alone. 

SUiHxaa  34.  35.  36. -Tbe  vessel  is  sorely  tempest-tost,  which  the  mariners 
Impute  to  the  injustice  of  which  they  have  been  guilty,  under  this  Im- 
proston,  they  pay  Trlstrem  bis  winnings,  and  put  bim  ashore  in  an 
unknown  country.  Trlstrem  prays  to  heaven  for  protection.  37.— Tbe 
oerrator  again  bespeaks  tbe  attention  of  his  bearers,  ou  account  of  the  ou- 
ttientlcity  of  tbe  facts,  as  ascertained  by  the  accurate  roMsorch  of  bis  au- 
thor, Tomas.    3S.  39.  49.  -Tristrem's  dress  Is  described  -a  robe  of  btihand 


brown,  navlng  refreshed  hlmieir  with  some  fbod,  wMcb  was  len  him  by 
tlie  Norweglana,  be  traverses  a  forest.  In  which  he  meets  two  palmera ; 
who.  In  reply  to  his  enquiries.  Inform  him  that  he  Is  In  England.  De 
ofOers  the  palmers  a  reward  of  ten  shillings  if  tbey  will  guide  him  to  tbe 
court  of  tbe  King  of  tbe  country,  which  they  willingly  undertake  to  do. 
41.  42.  43.~They  meet  a  party  of  hunters.  Trlstrem  I*  scandalised  at  the 
awkward  manner  In  which  they  break  up  the  stugs  which  they  have  slain, 
and  expostulates  with  tbem.  A  sergeant  replies,  that  they  used  tbe  mode 
always  practised  lo  their  country,  but  that  tbey  were  willing  lo  look  on 
and  be  Inatrnded,  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  carve  a  buck  for  their  infor- 
mation. 44. 45. 46. 47.— A  mluute  account  of  tbe  scientlOc  mode  in  which 
Trlstrem  broke  up  Ihe  stag,  and  bow  be  blew  tbe  mort,  or  tokening.  The 
new  science  is  communicated  to  Mark  ( for  all  this  happens  in  Cornwall ), 
who  is  highly  delighted  with  so  Important  a  discovery.  48.-More  of  tbe 
science  of  hunting,  with  a  moral  reflection  on  the  duty  of  instrucUog  tbe 
Ignorant. 

Stanza  49.— Trlstrem  is  brought  before  Mark,  to  whom  be  gives  an  account 
of  his  education ;  but,  as  the  name  of  Roband.  our  hero's  supposed  father, 
was  unknown  to  tbe  King  of  Cornwall,  he  does  not  dibcovsr  his  nephew 
In  tbe  young  huntsman.  50.-Tristrem  partakes  of  the  royal  feast,  the 
liberal  abundance  of  which  Is  described  con  omore.  51 .  52.— Tbe  Intro- 
duction of  a  minstrel,  after  tbe  feest,  gives  Trlstrem  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  skill  on  the  harp,  lo  which  tbe  CornUh  musician  fields  bim 
the  palm.  Be  becomes  a  favourite  of  Mark,  and  is  maintained  at  his  court 
in  splendour.  53. 54.— The  tale  returns  to  Rohand,  who,  desperate  at  tbe 
loss  of  bis  foster-son,  seardies  for  him  over  various  countries,  without 
even  renewing  his  Uttered  garments,  until  he  meets  with  one  of  the  pal- 
mers who  conducted  Trlstrem  to  tbe  court  of  Cornwall.  55.  56.— The 
palmer  tells  Rohand  tbe  favour  which  Trlstrem  bad  attained  in  tbe  court 
of  Cornwall,  and,  %t  Roband's  request,  becomes  his  guide  thither.  57.  58. 
59.-When  Rohand  arrives  at  the  court,  he  Is  refused  entrance,  flrst  by  the 
porter,  and  afterwards  by  tbe  usher,  on  account  of  his  mean  dress.  Tbeso 
obstacles  be  overcomes  by  liberal  bribes,  and  Is  at  length  Introduced  to 
Trlstrem,  who  Is  unable  to  recognise  bim.  60  61.  62.-An  explanation 
takes  place,  and  Trlstrem,  greatly  shocked  at  bis  mistake,  introduc<» 
Rohand  lo  King  Mark,  as  bis  father,  telling  bim,  at  the  same  lime,  the 
cause  of  Ihelr  separation.  03.  64. 65.-Rohand,  being  refreshed  with  tbe 
bath,  and  richly  attired,  by  order  of  King  Mark,  tbe  whole  court  Is  sur- 
prised at  bis  majestic  appearance.  Ue  Is  placed  by  tbe  King's  side,  to 
partake  of  the  royal  banquet. 

Sfonzos  66.  67.~Roband  relatea  to  tbe  King  tbe  secret  of  Trlstrem's  birth, 
and  prodooef  tbe  token  of  tbe  ring,  bequeathed  by  his  mother  on  ber 
deatb-bed.  Mark  receives  Trlstrem  as  bis  nephew.  68.- Trbtrem  having 
received  the  congratulations  of  tbe  courtiers,  becomes  urgent  to  learn  the 
particulars  of  bis  fether's  death.  69.-Rohand  relates  the  tragical  fate  of 
both  his  parents,  tbroo^  tbe  treachery  of  Duke  Morgan.  70. -Trlstrem 
Announces  to  the  King  his  Intention  to  go  to  Ermonle,  to  avenge  his  father's 
death.  74.  T2.  73.— Mark  dissuades  his  nephew  from  so  dangerous  an  at- 
tempt, but  at  length  gives  his  consent :  he  bestows  upon  Trlstrem  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  a  chosen  t>and  of  a  thousand  men,  with  whom 
the  hero  sets  sail,  and  garrisons  the  castle  of  Rohand.  74.  75.— 6lr  Trls- 
trem, tired  of  remaining  Inactive  in  the  fortress,  resolves  to  go  in  dis- 
guise to  the  court  of  Duke  Morgan,  where  be  arrives  while  tbey  are  at 
table,  at  the  bead  of  flfteen  knights,  each  of  whom  carries  a  boar's  head  as 
a  present.  76.- Rohand,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  foster-son,  follows 
bim,  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Cornish  forces,  and  bis  own  vassals.  77. 78. 79.— 
An  ambiguous  salutation  from  Sir  Trlslrem  leads  Morgan  to  demand  his 
name  and  bmincM.  81r  Trlslrem  declares  himself,  and,  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  angry  parley,  the  Duke  strikes  bim  v>Uh  bis  fist.  80. -Trlstrem 
draws  bis  sword,  and,  at  that  Instant,  Rohand  arrives  with  bis  army. 
81. 82. 83.— An  engagement  ensues.  In  wblcb  Morgan  Is  slain,  and  his  fol- 
lowers routed.  Sir  Trlstrem  recovers  his  paternal  dominions,  wblcb  bo 
confers  upon  Rohand,  to  be  held  of  himself  as  liege  lord.  8t.-0ur  hero 
lakes  leave  of  Sir  Rohand,  and  returns  lo  Cornwall. 

Stanza  85.— On  Tristrem's  arrival  in  Cornwall,  be  finds  tbe  land  in  dismay, 
on  account  of  a  uibute  demanded  from  Mark  by  tbe  King  of  Ireland. 
86.— The  nature  of  tbe  tribute  Is  explained,  t>eing  tbe  yearly  payment  of 
three  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  as  many  of  coined  silver,  and  as  many  of 
tin,  and  every  fourth  year,  of  three  hundred  children.  87. 88.  89.— Mo- 
raunt,  the  Irish  ambassador,  a  celebrated  knight  and  champion.  Is  enga- 
ged In  demanding  the  tribute,  when  Trlstrem  arrives  from  Ermonli!. 
Mark  explains  to  his  nephew  the  cause  of  his  dblress,  and  protests  that 
tbe  demand  of  tribute  Is  utterly  unlust.  Trlstrem  resolves  lo  oppose  the 
claim.  90.  9i.-Tbe  matter  Is  discussed  in  tbe  council  of  tbe  nation, 
where  Trlslrem  uuderlakes,  upon  bis  knighthood,  to  defend  tbe  freedom 
of  Cornwall,  which  proposal  Is  reluctantly  assented  to  by  tbe  council. 
03.-Trl$lrcm  delivers  In  person  to  Moraunt,  a  declaration  that  no  tri- 
bute was  due.  Moraunt  retorts,  by  giving  Trliilrem  the  lie ;  and  tbey 
exchange  gages  of  baUle.  93.- They  sail  to  a  small  island,  to  decide  tbo 
combat.  Trlstrem  turns  bis  boat  adilft,  saying,  that  one  would  be  suf- 
Ucient  to  bring  back  the  \ictor. 

Stanzas  94.  93.  96.— The  encounter  of  the  champions  is  described.  Hu- 
raunt's  horse  Is  slalu.  97.98.— Trlstrem  alights,  and  tbe  battle  b  renewed 
ou  foot.— Trlstrem  is  deiperately  wounded  In  the  thigh.  99  — Trlstreni 
cleaves  Moraunt's  skull,  and,  tils  sword  breaking,  a^l4K»  of  tbe  blule  ru- 
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maloa  In  the  woood.  100.— Tiittreoi  exnlto  In  having  alaln  the  mirror 
ot  Ireland.  The  attendants  of  Moraont  remove  hia  body,  and  Trbtrem 
TBtornfl  to  Cornwall.  401.— Triatrempraaenta  his  sword  at  the  aUar.  He 
la  appointed  heir  of  Cornwall,  and  aoocessor  of  hia  unde.  102.— Trla- 
trem'a  wound,  haviog  been  inflicted  bf  an  envenomed  weepon,  becomes 
worse  and  worse.  All  attempts  to  cure  It  are  nnavaillog,  and  the  stench 
of  the  gangrene  drives  every  one  from  hia  person*  except  his  faiihfU  ser- 
vant, Goavernayl. 


FTTTE  FIKST. 


I  was  at  [Eirceldoune  :J 

With  Toiuas  spak  Y  thare; 
Ther  herd  Y  rede  in  roune. 

Who  Tristrem  gat  and  bare. 
Who  was  King  with  croun; 

And  who  him  forsterd  yare^ 
And  who  was  bold  baroun. 

As  thair  elders  ware, 
Biyere: 

Tomas  telles  in  toun. 
This  auentours  as  thai  ware. 

u. 

This  semLy  somers  day 

In  winter  it  is  nought  sen ; 
This  greues'  wexen  al  gray, 

That  in  her  time  w«re  grene : 
So  dos  this  world  Y  say, 

Y  wis  and  nought  atwene ; 
The  gode  bene  al  oway, 

That  our  elders  haue  bene. 
To  abide : 

Of  a  knight  is  that  Y  mene  ; 
His  name  is  sprong  wd  wide. 

III. 

Wald  Morgan  thole  no  wrongs 

Thei  Morgan  lord  wes; 
He  brak  his  castels  strong, 

His  bold  borwes  he  ches : 
His  men  he  slough  among, 

And  reped  him  mani  a  resf 
The  wer  lasted  so  long, 

Til  Morgan  asked  pes 

Tburchpine; 

For  sothe,  with  outen  les^ 
His  llif  he  wende  to  tine. 

IV. 

Thus  the  batayl  it  bigan, 

Witeth  wele  it  was  so, 
Bitvene  the  Douk  Morgan, 

And  Rouland  that  was  thro; 
That  neuer  thai  no  Ian, 

That  pouer  to  wircbe  wo : 
Thai  spilden  mani  a  man, 

Bitven  hem  seluen  to, 
Inprise; 


That  on  was  Douk  Morgan, 
That  other  Rouland  Rise. 

V. 

The  knightes  that  weren  wise 

A  forward  fast  thai  bond, 
That  ich  a  man  schul  ioien  his. 

And  seuen  yer  to  stond ; 
The  Douke  and  Rouland  Riis, 

Tberto  thai  bed  her  bond. 
To  heighe  and  bolden  priis, 

And  foren  til  Inglond, 
To  lende: 

Markes  King  thai  fond. 
With  knightes  mani  and  bende. 

VI. 

To  Marke  the  King  thai  went. 

With  knightes  proude  in  pres ; 
And  teld  him  to  th'ende. 

His  auentours  as  it  wes: 
He  preyd  hem  as  his  frende. 

To  duelle  with  him  in  pes : 
The  knightes  thai  were  hende, 

And  dede  with  outen  les, 
In  lede : 

A  turnament  thai  dies, 
With  knightes  stitheon  stede. 

VII. 

Glad  a  man  was  he 

The  turnament  dede  cne, 
That  maidens  might  him  se, 

And  ouer  the  walles  to  lye : 
Thai  asked  who  was  fire, 

To  win  the  maistrie ; 
Thai  seyd  that  best  was  he, 

The  child  of  Ermonie, 
In  tour : 

Fortbi  chosen  was  he, 
To  maiden  Blaunche  Flour. 

vin. 

The  maiden  of  heighe  kinne 
She  cald  her  maisters  tbre; 

*'*'  Bot  yiue  it  be  thurch  ginoe, 
Aselly  man  is  he; 

Thurch  min  hert  with  inne, 

Y  wounded  hath  he  me, 

So  sone : 
Of  bale  bot  he  me  blinne, 
Mine  liif  days  ben  al  done."—' 

IX. 

He  was  gode  and  hende, 

Stalworth,  wise,  and  wight; 
In  to  this  londes  ende, 

Y  not  non  better  knight; 
Trewer  non  to  frende, 


Either  greues  or  grcnesj  perhaps  a  mistake  for  gioues. 


Two  lioe*  of  ibis  staoxa  are  omitted  in  the  MS. 
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And  Rouland  Riis  he  bight ! 
To  batayl  gan  he  wende. 

Was  wounded  in  that  fight, 
Fulfelle: 
Blaunche  Flour  the  bright, 

The  tale  than  herd  sche  telle. 


Sche  seyd  wayleway, 

When  hye  herd  it  was  so ; 
To  hir  maistresse  sche  gan  say, 

That  hye  was  boun  to  go, 
To  the  knight  ther  he  lay, 

Sche  swouned  and  hir  was  wo; 
So  comfort  he  that  may, 

A  knaue  child  got  thai  tvo. 
So  dere : 

And  seththen  men  cleped  him  so, 
Tristrem  the  trewe  fere. 

XI. 

The  trewes  that  thai  hadde  tan, 

And  stabled  in  her  thought. 
Than  brak  the  Douk  Morgan, 

He  no  wald  held  it  nought : — 
Rohand  trewe  so  stan, 

A  letter  he  ther  wrought, 
And  send  to  Rouland  onan. 

As  man  of  socour  sought, 
In  kare; 

To  help  what  he  mought. 
Or  lesen  al  that  ther  ware. 

XII. 

Rouland  Riis  in  tene, 
Tok  leue  at  Markes  king:  * 


XIII. 


'^  "  Or  thou  wilt  wende  with  me, 
Mi  duelling  is  hir  ille;  "— 

— "Bihold  and  tow  may  se. 
Mi  rede  is  taken  ther  tille : 

That  ittxt  Y  wille  with  the. 
And  finde 

Thi  fair  folk  and  thi  fre, 
Olondtheristhikinde."— 


XIV. 

Thai  busked,  and  maked  hem  boun, 

Nas  ther  no  leng  abade; 
Thai  lefted  goinfainoun, 

And  out  of  hauen  thai  rade. 
Till  thai  com  til  a  toun, 

A  castel  Rohant  had  made; 
Her  sailes  thai  leten  doun, 

And  knight  ouer  bord  thai  strade, 
Al  cladde  : 

The  knightes  that  wer  fade, 
Thai  dede  as  Rohand  bade. 

XV. 

Rohand  right  he  radde. 

This  maiden  schal  ben  oure, 
Rouland  Riis  to  wedde, 

At  weld  in  castel  tour, 
To  bring  hir  to  his  bedde, 

That  brightest  is  in  hour : 
Nas  neuer  non  fairer  fedde. 

Than  maiden  Blaunche  Flour, 
Al  blithe: 

After  that  michel  anour, 
Parting  com  ther  swithe. 

XVI. 

In  bird  nas  nought  to  hele. 

That  Morgan  telles  in  toun ; 
Mekeliche  he  gan  mele. 

Among  his  men  to  roun; 
He  bad  his  knightes  lele. 

Come  to  his  somoun. 
With  hors  and  wepenes  fele, 

And  rered  goinfaynoun. 
That  bold : 

He  rode  so  king  with  croun. 
To  win  all  that  he  wold. 

XVII. 

Of  folk  the  feld  was  brade, 

Ther  Morgan  men  gan  bide ; 
Tho  Rouland  to  hem  rade, 

Oyain  him  gun  thai  ride; 
Swiche  meting  nas  neuer  made. 

With  sorwe,  on  ich  aside; 
Ther  of  was  Rouland  glade, 

Ful  fast  he  feld  her  pride, 
With  paine : 

Morgan  scaped  that  tide 
That  he  nas  nought  slain. 

xvm. 

Morganes  folk  came  newe 
Of  Rouland  Riis  the  gode ; 

On  helmes  gun  thai  hewe, 
Thurch  brinies  brast  the  blood; 

Sone  to  deth  ther  drewe. 


>  Mine  lines  of  the  twelltb,  and  Uiree  lines  of  fbe  thirteenth  stanzas,  are  cat  cot  of  the  MS. 
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Mani  a  frely  fode; 
Of  Rouland  was  to  rewe, 

To  grounde  when  he  yode, 
That  bold  : 

His  soDe  him  after  stode, 
And  dere  his  deth  he  sold. 

XIX. 

Rewthe  mow  ye  here, 

Of  Rouland  Riis  the  knight; 
Tre  hundred  he  slough  there, 

With  his  swerd  bright; 
Of  al  tho  that  ther  were, 

Might  non  him  feUe  in  fight, 
But  on  with  tresoun  there, 

Thurch  the  bodi  him  pight. 
With  gile : 

To  deth  he  him  dight, 
Alias  that  ich  while. 

XX. 

His  horse  o  feld  him  bare, 

AUe  ded  horn  in  his  way; 
Gret  wonder  hadde  he  thought  thare, 

That  folk  of  ferly  play; 
The  tiding  com  with  care. 

To  Blaunche  Flour  that  may ; 
For  hir  me  reweth  sare; 

On  child  bed  ther  sche  lay, 
Was  born 

Of  hir  Tristrem,  that  day, 
Ac  bye  no  bade  nought  that  morn. 

XXI. 

A  ring  of  riche  Ifewe, 

Than  hadde  that  lenedi  fre ; 
Sche  toke  it  Rouhand  trewe ; 

Hir  sone  sche  bad  it  be; 
— "  Mi  brother  wde  it  knewe. 

Mi  fader  yaf  it  me ; 
King  Markes  may  rewe, 

The  ring  than  he  it  se, 
And  moun ; 

As  Rouland  loued  the, 
Thou  kepe  it  to  his  sone."— 

XXII. 

The  folk  stode  vn  fain, 

Bifor  that  lenedi  fre : 
—"Rouland  mi  lord  is  slain, 

He  speketh  no  more  with  me!"— 
That  leuedi,  nought  to  lain, 

For  sothe  ded  is  sche ; 
Who  maye  be  ogain. 

As  God  wii  it  schal  be 
Vnblithe; 

Sorwe  it  was  to  se, 
That  leuedi  swelted  switfae. 

xxni. 

Geten  and  born  was  so 
The  child,  was  fair  and  white ; 


Nas  neuer  Rohand  so  wo ; 

He  nist  it  whom  to  wite; 
To  child  bed  ded  be  go. 

His  owhen  wiif  al  so  tite ; 
And  seyd  he  hadde  children  to, 

On  hem  was  his  deiite, 
Bi  Grist. 

In  court  men  cleped  him  so 
Tho  tram  bifor  the  tnst. 

xxrv. 

Douk  Morgan  was  blithe, 

Tho  Rouland  Riis  was  doun ; 
He  sent  his  sond  swithe. 

And  bad  all  schuld  be  boun, 
And  to  his  lores  lithe, 

Redi  to  his  somoun ; 
Durst  non  oyain  him  kithe, 

Bot  yalt  him  tour  and  touiL, 
So  sone ; 

No  was  no  king  with  croun. 
So  richehdie  hadde  y  done. 

XXV. 

Who  yaf  broche  and  beighe? 

Who  bot  Douke  Morgan?— 
Cruwel  was  and  heighe, 

Oyaines  him  stode  no  man : 
To  conseil  be  calleth  neighe, 

Rohand  trewe  so  stan ; 
And  euer  he  dede  as  the  sleighe, 

And  held  his  hert  in  an. 
That  wise : 

It  brast  thurch  blod  and  ban, 
Yif  hope  no  ware  to  rise. 

XXVI. 

Now  hath  Rohand  in  ore 

Tristrem,  and  is  ful  blithe; 
The  child  he  set  to  lore. 

And  lemd  him  al  so  swithe ; 
In  bok  while  he  was  thore. 

He  stodieth  euer  that  stithe  : 
Tho  that  bi  him  wore. 

Of  him  weren  ful  blithe. 
That  bold; 

His  craftes  gan  he  kithe, 
Oyaines  hem  when  he  wold. 

XXVII. 

Fiftene  yere  be  gan  him  fede. 

Sir  Rohand  the  trewe ; 
He  taught  him  ichalede, 

Of  ich  maner  of  glewe ; 
And  euerich  playing  thede. 

Old  lawes  andnewe; 
On  hunting  oft  he  yede. 

To  swiche  alawe  he  drewe , 
Al thus ; 

More  couthe  of  veneri, 
Than  coothe  Manerious. 
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xxvni. 

Ther  come  a  schip  of  Norway, 

To  Sir  Rohandes  hold, 
With  haukes  white  and  grey, 

And  panes  fair  y  fold  : 
Tristrem  herd  it  say, 

On  his  playing  he  wold 
Tventi  schilling  to  lay. 

Sir  Rouhand  him  told, 
And  taught : 

For  hauke  siluer  he  yold ; 
The  fairest  men  him  raught. 

xxn. 

A  cheker  he  fond  hi  a  cheire. 

He  asked  who  wold  play; 
The  mariner  spac  bonair, 

— "  Child,  what  wiltow  lay  ?  "- 
'^Oyain  an  hauke  of  noble  air, 

Tventi  schillinges  to  say; 
Whether  so  mates  other  fair, 

Bere  hem  bo  the  oway."— 
With  wille. 

The  mariner  swore  his  faye. 
Fore  sothe  ich  held  ther  tille. 

XXX. 

Now  bothe  her  wedde  lys, 

And  play  thai  hi  ginne ; 
Ysett  he  bath  the  long  asise. 

And  endred  beth  ther  inne  : 
The  play  biginnetb  to  arise, 

Tristrem  deleth  atvinne ; 
He  dede  als  so  the  wise. 

He  yaf  has  be  gan  winne 
In  raf ; 

Of  playe  ar  he  wald  blinne, 
Sex  haukes  be  yet  and  yaf. 

XXXI. 

Rohand  toke  leue  to  ga. 

His  sones  he  cleped  oway ; 
The  fairest  hauke  he  gan  ta. 

That  Tristrem  wan  that  day, 
With  him  be  left  ma 

Pans  for  to  play; 
The  mariner  swore  also, 

That  pans  wold  he  lay, 
An  stounde  : 

Tristrem  wan  that  day. 
Of  him  an  hundred  pounde. 

XXXII. 

Tristrem  wan  that  ther  was  layd  ; 

A  tresoun  ther  was  made, 
^0  lenger  than  the  maister  seyd, 

Of  gate  nasther  no  bade ; 
As  thai  best  sat  and  pleyd, 

Out  of  bauen  thai  rade ; 
Opon  the  sse  so  gray 

Pwm  th«  brimes  brade, 


Gun  flete; 
Of  lod  thai  were  wel  glade, 
And  Tristrem  sore  wepe. 

xxxiir. 

His  maister  than  thai  fand, 

A  hot  and  an  are ; 
Hye  seyden,  ^^  Yond  is  the  land, 

And  here  schaltow  to  bare, 
Cbese  on  aither  hand. 

Whether  the  leuer  ware, 
Sink  or  stille  stand ; 

The  ehild  schal  with  ous  fare 
Onflod;"— 

Tristrem  wepe  ful  sare ; 
Thai  lough  and  thought  it  gode. 

xxxiv. 

Nighen  woukes  and  mare, 

The  mariners  flet  on  flode, 
Til  anker  hem  brast  and  are, 
And  stormes  him  bistode; 
Her  sorwen,  and  her  care. 

Thai  witt  that  frely  fode; 
Thai  nisten  hou  to  fare, 
The  wawes  were  so  wode, 

With  winde ; 
0  lond  thai  wold  he  yede, 
Yif  thai  wist  ani  to  finde. 

XXXV. 

A  lond  thai  neighed  neighe, 

A  forest  as  it  ware, 
With  hilles  that  weren  heighe. 

And  holtes  that  weren  hare ; 
0  lond  thai  sett  that  sleighe, 

With  all  his  wining  yare, 
With  broche  and  riche  beighe; 

A  lof  of  brede  yete  mare, 
That  milde ; 

Weder  thai  hadde  to  fare, 
A  lond  thai  left  that  child. 

XXXVI. 

Winde  thai  had  as  thai  wolde, 

A  loud  bilaft  he : 
His  hert  bigan  to  cold, 

Tbo  he  no  might  heni  nought  se 
To  Crist  his  bodi  he  yald. 

That  don  was  on  the  tre;-- 
— '^  Lord,  me  liif,  me  hi  hold. 

In  world  thou  wisse  me. 
At  wille; 

Astow  art  lord  so  fre. 
Thou  letmeneuer  spille."— 

xxxvii. 

Tho  Tomas  asked  ay 
Of  Tristrem  trewefere, 

To  wite  the  right  way. 
The  styes  for  to  lere; 
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Of  a  prince  proud  in  play, 

Listneth  lordinges  dere; 
Who  so  better  can  say, 

His  owhen  be  may  here, 
As  bende, 

Of  thing  that  is  him  dere, 
Ich  man  preise  atende. 

XXXVIII. 

In  o  robe  Tristrem  was  boun, 

That  be  fram  schip  badde  brought ; 
Was  of  a  blihand  broun, 

The  tichest  that  was  wrought ; 
As  Tomas  telleth  in  toun; 

He  no  wist  what  he  mought, 
Bot  semly  sett  him  doun, 

And  ete  ay  til  him  gode  thought, 
Ful  sone : 

The  forest  forth  be  sought, 
\yhen  he  so  badde  done. 

XXXIX. 

He  toke  his  lod  vnligbt ; 

His  penis  with  him  he  bare; 
The  hilles  were  on  higbt. 

He  clomb  tho  holtes  hare ; 
Of  0  gate  he  badde  sight. 

That  he  fond  ful  yare  : 
The  path  he  toke  ful  right ; 

To  palmers  mett  he  thare, 
On  hand ; 

He  asked  hem  whennes  thai  were ; 
Thai  seyd  of  Yngland. 

XL. 

For  drede  thai  wald  him  slo. 

He  temed  him  to  the  king; 
He  bede  hem  pens  mo, 

Aither  ten  schilling, 
Yif  thai  wald  with  him  go, 

And  to  the  court  him  bring ; 
Tis,  thai  sworen  tho, 

Bi  the  lord  ouer  all  thing, 
Ful  sone; 

Ful  wel  bi  set  his  thing, 
That  rathe  hath  his  bone. 

XLI. 

The  forest  was  fair  and  wide. 

With  wilde  be«tes  y  sprad ; 
The  court  was  ner  biside, 

The  palmers  thider  him  lad; 
Tristrem  hunters  seighe  ride, 

Les  of  houndes  thai  ledde; 
Thai  token  in  that  tide. 

Of  fat  hertes  y  fedde, 
In  feld : 

In  blehand  was  he  cledde ; 
The  hunters  him  biheld. 

XLII. 

Bestes  thai  brae  and  bare 


In  quarters  thai  hem  wro^t; 
Martirs  as  it  ware. 

That  busbond  men  bad  bought; 
Tristrem  tho  spac  thare, 

And  seyd  wonder  him  thought; 
Ne  seighe  y  neuer  are, 

So  wilde  best  y  wrought, 
At  wille. 

Other  he  seyd  T  can  nought, 
Or  folily  ye  hem  spille. 

xi.ni. 

Yp  stode  a  seriaunt  bold. 

And  spac  Tristrem  oyain, 
—"We  and  our  elders  old, 

Thus  than  haue  we  sain ; 
Other  thou  hast  ous  told; 

Yond  lith  a  best  unflain ; 
Atire  it  as  thou  wold. 

And  we  wil  se  ful  fain, 
In  feld ; 

In  lede  is  nought  to  lain  ;"— 
The  hunters  him  biheld. 

XLIY. 

Tristrem  schare  the  brest> 

The  tong  sat  next  the  pride; 
The  heminges  swithe  on  est. 

He  schar  and  layd  biside; 
The  breche  adoun  he  threst, 

He  ritt,  and  gan  to  right, 
Boldliche  ther  nest, 

Garf  he  of  that  hide, 
Bidene ; 

The  bestes  he  graithed  that  tide, 
As  mani  seththen  has  ben. 

XliV. 

The  spande  was  the  first  brede, 

The  erber  dight  he  yare; 
To  the  stifles  he  yede. 

And  euen  ato  hem  schare 
He  right  al  the  rede; 

The  wombe  oway  he  bare ; 
The  noubles  he  yaf  to  mede; 

That  seighen  tliat  there  ware, 
Also; 

The  rigge  hecroised  mare, 
The  shine  he  smot  atvo. 

XL  VI. 

The  forster  for  his  rightes, 

The  left  schulder  yaf  be; 
Witli  hert,  liuer,  and  liglites, 

And  blod  tille  his  quirr^ : 
Houndes  on  hydebedightes; 

Alle  he  lete  hem  se ; 
The  rauen  be  yaue  his  yiftes, 

Sat  on  the  fourched  tre, 
On  rowe : 

—"Hunters,  where  be  ye? 
The  tokening  schuld  ye  blower- 
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xLvn. 

He  tight  the  mawe  on  tinde, 

And  fke  the  gargiloan  : 
Thai  blewen  the  right  kinde, 

And  radde  the  right  roun; 
Thai  wist  the  King  to  finde, 

And  senten  forth  to  toun ; 
And  teld  him  under  linde, 

The  best  hou  it  was  boon, 
And  brought : 

Mark  the  Ring  with  croun, 
Seyd  that  feir  him  thought. 

XLVin. 

The  tokening  when  thai  blewe, 

Ther  wondred  mani  a  man; 
The  costom  thai  nought  knewe; 

For  thi  fro  bord  thai  ran ; 
No  wist  thai  nought  hou  newe ; 

Thai  hadde  hunters  than; 
It  is  a  maner  of  glewe, 

Toteche  hem  that  no  can, 
Swiche  thing : 

Alle  blithe  weren  thai  than, 
That  yede  bifor  the  King. 

XLIX. 

The  King  seyd—"  Where  weren  thou  born, 

What  hattou  bel-amye?"— 
Tristrem  spac  biforn, 

— "  Sir,  in  Hermonie : 
My  fader  me  hath  forlorn, 

Sir  Rohand  sikerly, 
The  best  blower  of  horn, 

And  king  of  venery. 

For  thought :  "— 

The  lasse  yaf  Mark  for  thi. 
For  Rohand  be  no  knewe  nought. 


The  King  no  seyd  no  more, 

Bot  wesche  and  yede  to  mete; 
Bred  thai  pard  and  schare, 

Ynough  thai  hadde  at  ete ; 
Whether  hem  leucr  ware, 

Win  oraletogete; 
Aske  and  haue  it  yare. 

In  coupes  or  homes  grete. 
Was  brought; 

Ther  while  thai  wold  thai  sete. 
And  risen  when  hem  gode  thought. 

LI. 

An  harpour  made  a  lay. 

That  Tristrem  aresound  he ; 
The  harpour  yede  oway, 

— "  Who  better  can  lat  see."— 
— "  Bot  y  the  mend!  may. 

Wrong  than  wite  Y  the." — 
The  harpour  gan  to  say, 

— "  The  maistri  yive  Y  the. 


Fulsket:"— 
Bifor  the  Kinges  kne, 
Tristrem  is  caM  to  set. 

ur. 

Blithe  weren  thai  aHe, 

And  merkes  gun  thai  minne ; 
Token  leue  in  the  balle, 

Who  might  the  child  winne ; 
Mark  gan  Tristrem  calle, 

Was  comen  of  riche  kinne ; 
He  yaf  him  robe  of  palle. 

And  pane  of  rkte  skinne. 
Full  sket : 

His  chaumber  he  lith  inne, 
And  harpeth  notes  swete. 

LIII. 

Now  Tristrem  lat  we  tharc, 

With  Marke  he  is  fui  dere. 
Rohand  reweth  sare, 

That  he  no  might  of  him  here; 
Ouer  londes  he  gan  fare. 

With  sorwe  and  reweful  chore; 
Seuen  kingricbe  and  mare, 

Tristrem  to  finde  there. 
And  sought : 

His  robes  riuen  were. 
Therefore  no  leued  he  nought. 

LIV. 

Nought  no  semed  it  so 

Rohand  that  noble  knight; 
He  no  wist  whider  to  go. 

So  was  he  brought  o  might, 
To  swinke  men  wold  him  to, 

For  mete  and  robes  right; 
With  other  werkmen  mo, 

He  bileft  al  knight. 
In  land ; 

Of  the  palmers  he  hadde  a  sight. 
That  Tristrem  first  fand. 

LV. 

His  asking  is  euer  newe 

In  trauail  and  in  pes ; 
The  palmer  seyd  he  him  knewe, 

And  wiste  wele  what  he  wes ; 
— *^'  His  robe  is  of  an  hewe, 

Blihand  with  outen  les; 
His  name  is  Tristrem  trewe, 

Bifor  him  scheres  the  mes, 
The  King ; 

Y-brought  him  ther  he  ches. 
He  yave  me  ten  schilling."— 

LVI. 

— *'  So  michd  will  Y  yiue  the," 
Quath  Rohand,  "  will  ye  ta. 

The  court  ye  lat  me  se ; " — 
The  palmer  seyd  ya ; 

Blithe  ther  of  was  he. 
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And  redily  yafhimsa, 
Of  well  gode  moo^. 

Ten  schillinges  and  ma, 
Of  gayn: 

[Rohand]'  was  ful  thra, 
Of  Tristrem  for  to  frain. 

LVII. 

In  Tristrem  is  his  delit, 

And  of  him  speketh  he  ay, 
The  porter  gan  him  wite. 

And  seyd, ''  Cherl,  go  oway. 
Other  Y  sclial  the  smite, 

What  dostow  here  al  day  ?  "— 
A  ring  he  raught  him  tite. 

The  porter  seyd  nought  nay, 
In  hand ; 

He  was  fal  wise  Y  say, 
That  first  y^e  yift  in  land. 

LVIU. 

Rohand  tho  tok  he. 

And  at  the  gate  in  lete : 
The  ring  was  fair  to  se, 

the  yift  was  wel  swete; 
The  huscher  bad  him  fle, 

— *'  Cherl,  oway  wel  sket. 
Or  broken  thine  heued  schal  be, 

And  thou  feld  vnder  fet. 
To  grounde." 

Rohand  bad  him  lete, 
And  help  him  at  that  stounde. 

LIX. 

The  pouer  man  of  mold, 

Tok  forth  another  ring. 
The  huscher  he  yaf  the  gold. 

It  seemed  to  a  king ; 
Formest  tho  in  fold. 

He  lete  him  in  thring ; 
To  Tristrem  trewe  in  hold. 

He  hete  he  wold  him  bring. 
And  brought ; 

Tristrem  knewe  him  no  thing. 
And  ferly  R,ohand  thought. 

LX. 

Thei  men  Tristrem  had  sworn. 

He  no  trowed  it  neuer  in  lede. 
That  Rohand  robes  were  torn. 

That  he  wered  swiche  a  wede : 
He  frained  him  biforn 

— '*  Child,  80  God  the  rede. 
How  weren  thou  from  Rohand  lorn  ? 

Monestow  neuer  in  lede. 
Nought  lain?" 

He  kneled  better  spede, 
And  kist  Rohand  full  fain. 


LXI. 

— **  Fader,  no  wrettbe  the  nought, 

Ful  welcome  er  ye ; 
Bi  God  that  man  hath  bought, 

No  thing  no  knewe  Y  the; 
With  sorwe  thou  hast  me  sought. 

To  wite  it  wo  is  me ;" — 
To  Mark  the  word  he  brought, 

— "  Will  ye  mi  fader  se, 
With  sight; 

Graithed  Y  wil  he  be. 
And  seththen  schewe  him  as  knight. 

LXII. 

Tristrem  to  Mark  it  seyd, 

His  auentours  as  it  were ; 
Hou  he  with  schipmen  pleyd. 

Of  lond  hou  thai  him  bare ; 
Hou  stormes  hem  bi  stayd. 

Til  anker  hem  brast  and  are ; 
— "  Thai  yolden  me  that  Y  layd. 

With  al  mi  wining  yare, 
In  hand ; 

Y  clambe  the  holtes  bare, 
Til  Y  thine  hunters  fand."— 

LXIII. 

A  bath  thai  brought  Rohand  inne, 

A  harbour  was  redi  thare ; 
Al  rowe  it  was  his  chinne. 

His  heued  was  white  of  hare ; 
A  scarlet  with  riche  skinne, 

Ybrought  him  was  full  yare; 
Rohand  of  noble  kinne, 

That  robe  ful  fair  he  bare. 
That  bold  : 

Who  that  liad  seyn  him  thare, 
A  prince  him  might  ban  told. 

LXIV. 

Fair  his  tale  began, 

Rohand  thei  he  com  lat ; 
Tristrem  that  honour  can, 

To  halle  led  him  the  gat ; 
Ich  man  seyd  than, 

Nas  non  swiche  as  thai  wate, 
As  was  the  pouer  man. 

That  thai  bete  f ram  the  gat. 
With  care; 

Nas  none  that  wald  him  hate, 
But  welcom  was  he  thare. 

LXV. 

Water  thai  asked  s withe. 
Cloth  and  bord  was  drain ; 

Witli  mete  and  drink  lithe, 
And  seriaunce  that  were  bayn, 

To  seruc  Tristrem  swithe, 


*  **  Trtoutsni,**  fo  ihc  MS.  by  mistake. 
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ADd  Sir  Rohand  ful  fayn ; 
Whasche  when  thai  wald  rise, 

The  King  ros  him  oyain, 
That  tide : 

In  lede  is  nought  to  layn. 
He  set  him  bt  bis  side. 

LXTI. 

Roband  that  was  thare. 

To  Mark  bis  tale  bigan ; 
— "  Wist  ye  what  Tristrem  ware, 

Miche  gode  ye  wold  him  an ; 
Your  owhen  soster  him  bare."— 

(The  king  lithed  him  than ; ) 
— "  T  nam  sibbe  him  na  mare, 

Ich  aught  to  ben  his  man, 
Sir  King : 

Knowe  it  yive  ye  can, 
Sche  taught  me  this  ring." 

LXVII. 

<'  Wben  Rouland  Riis  the  bold, 

Douke  Morgan  gan  mete;"— 
The  tale  when  Rohand  told, 

For  sorwe  he  gan  grete ; 
The  King  biheld  that  old, 

Hou  his  wonges  were  wete : 
To  Marke  the  ring  he  yold, 

He  knew  it  al  so  sket, 
Gan  loke ; 

He  kist  Tristrem  ful  skete, 
Aod  for  his  nevou  toke. 

LXVIII. 

Tho  thai  kisten  him  alle, 

Bothe  leuedi  and  knight, 
And  seriaunce  in  the  halle, 

And  maidens  that  were  bright ; 
Tristrem  gan  Rohand  calle. 

And  freined  him  with  sight ; 
— *'  Sir,  hou  may  this  falle, 

Hou  may  T  proue  it  right, 
Thought  lain  ? 

Tel  me  for  Godes  might, 
Hou  was  mi  fader  slayn  ? " — 

LXIX. 

Rohand  told  anon. 

His  auentours  al  bidene ; 
Hou  the  batayle  bigan, 

The  werres  hadden  y  ben ; 
His  moder  hou  bye  was  tan. 

And  geten  hem  bitvene; 
— ^'Slawe  was  Rouland  than. 

And  ded  Blaunche  the  schene, 
Naught  les ; 

For  dout  of  Morgan  kene, 
Mi  sone  Y  s^d  thou  wes."— 

LXX. 

Tristrem  al  in  heighe, 
Bifor  the  King  cam  he ; 


— "  Into  Ermonie, 

Sir,  nowlongethme; 
Thider  fare  wil  Y, 

Mi  leue  Y  take  of  the; 
To  fight  with  Morgan  In  by, 

To  sle  him  other  he  me. 
With  hand : 

Erst  schal  no  man  me  se, 
Oyain  in  Ingland."— 

LXXI. 

Tho  was  Mark  ful  wo, 

He  sight  sore  at  that  tide ; 
— '*  Tristrem,  thi  rede  thou  ta, 

In  Inglond  for  to  abide ; 
Morgan  is  wick  to  slo; 

Of  knightes  he  hath  grete  pride ; 
Tristrem  thei  thou  be  thro, 

Lat  mo  men  with  the  ride, 
On  rowe : 

Take  Rohand  hi  thi  side, 
He  wil  thine  frendes  knawe."— 

LXXII. 

To  armes  the  King  lete  crie. 

The  folk  of  al  his  land ; 
To  help  Tristrem  for  thi, 

He  made  knight  with  his  bond ; 
He  dede  him  ban  on  beye. 

The  fairest  tiian  be  fand, 
In  place  to  riden  him  by. 

To  don  him  to  vnder  stand, 
So  swithe : 

Sorwe  so  Tristrem  band, 
Might  no  man  make  him  blithe. 

LXXIII. 

No  wold  be  duellen  anight, 

Ther  of  nas  nought  to  say ; 
Ten  hundred  that  weren  wight, 

Wenten  with  bim  oway ; 
Rohand  the  riche  knight, 

Redy  was  be  ay. 
To  his  castel  ful  right, 

He  sailed  the  seuen  day. 
On  rade : 

His  maister  be  gan  pay. 
His  sones  knightes  he  made. 

LXXIV. 

His  frendes  glad  were  thai. 

No  blame  hem  no  man  for  thi, 
Of  his  coming  to  say, 

Al  in  to  Ermonie : 
Till  it  was  on  a  day, 

Morgan  was  fast  by, 
Tristrem  hi  gan  to  say, 

—"With  Morgan  speke  wil  Y, 
And  spede ; 

So  long  idel  we  ly 
Miself  mai  do  mi  nede." 
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LXXV. 

Tristrem  dede  as  he  hight, 

He  busked  aud  made  him  yare ; 
His  fiftend  som  of  knight, 

With  him  yede  na  mare ; 
To  court  thai  com  full  right, 

As  Morgan  his  brede  schare, 
Thai  teld  tho  hi  sight, 

Then  kinges  sones  thai  ware, 
Vnsooght; 

Heuedes  of  wild  hare, 
Ichon  to  presant  brought. 

LXXVI. 

Rohand  bigan  to  sayn, 

To  his  knightes  than  seyd  he; 
— '*  As  woman  is  tviis  for  lain, 

Y  may  say  hi  me ; 
Yif  Tristrem  be  now  sleyn, 

Yuelyemers  erwej 
To  armes  knight  and  swayn. 

And  swiftly  ride  ye, 

Andswithe; 

Till  Y  Tristrem  se. 
No  worth  Y  neuer  blithe."' 

LXXVII. 

Tristrem  speke  bigan, 

— "  Sir  King,  God  loke  the. 
As  Y  the  loae  and  an. 

And  thou  hast  serued  to  me.'^ 
The  Douke  answerd  than; — 

— "  Y  pray  mi  lord  so  fre. 
Whether  thou  blis  or  ban. 

Thine  owhen  mot  it  be, 
Thou  bold: 

Thi  nedes  telle  thou  me. 
Thine  erand  what  thou  wold."— 

Lxxviir. 

— "  Amendes !  mi  fader  is  slain. 

Mine  hirritage  Hermonie ;  "— 
The  Douke  answered  ogain, 

— "  Certes  thi  fader  than  slough  Y ; 
Seththen  thou  so  hast  sayd, 

Amendes  ther  ought  to  ly, 
Therefore,  prout  swayn, 

SoschalYtheforthi; 
Right  than, 

Artow  comen  titly, 
Fram  Marke  thi  kinsman. 

LXXIX. 

"  Yongling,  thou  schalt  abide, 
roles  thou  wendest  to  fand; 

Thi  fader  thi  moder  gan  hide, 
In  boredom  he  hir  band ; 

How  comestow  with  pride? 


Out,  traitour,  of  mi  land!  "^ 
Tristrem  spac  that  tide, 

— ''  Thou  lext  ich  understand. 
And  wot;  "— 

Morgan  with  his  hand, 
With  a  lof  Tristrem  smot. 

LXXX. 

On  his  brest  adoun. 
Of  his  nose  ran  the  blod; 

Tristrem  swerd  was  boun, 
And  ner  the  Douke  he  stode ; ' 


With  that,  was  comen  to  toun, 
Rohand,  with  help  ful  gode, 

And  gayn ; 
Al  that  oyain  hem  stode, 

Wightly  were  thai  slayn. 

LXXXI. 

To  prisoun  thai  gun  take, 

£rl,  baroun,  and  knight» 
For  Douke  Morgan  sake, 

Mani  on  dyd  doun  right; 
Schaftes  they  gun  schake. 

And  riuen  scheldes  bright ; 
Crounes  thai  gun  crake, 

Mani,  ich  wene,  aplight,. 
Saun  fayl : 

Bitvene  the  none,  and  the  ni^t, 
Last  the  batayle. 

LXXXII. 

Thus  hath  Tristrem  the  swete, 

Y-slawe  the  Douke  Morgan ; 
No  wold  ne  neuer  lete, 

Till  mo  castels  wer  tan ; 
Tonnes  thai  yold  him  skete. 

And  cites  stithe  of  stan, 
Thefolkfdtohisfet; 

Ayaines  him  stode  ther  nan, 
In  land; 

He  slough  his  fader  Ban, 
Al  bowed  to  his  hand. 

Lxxxm. 

Tvo  yere,  he  sett  that  land. 

His  lawes  made  he  cri; 
Al  com  to  his  haiid, 

Almain,  and  Ermonie, 
At  his  wil  to  stand, 

Boun,  and  al  redy : 
Rohand  he  yaf  the  wand. 

And  bad  him  sitt  him  hi. 
That  fre; 

— "  Rohand  lord  mak  Y, 
To  held  this  lond  of  me."— 


•  Two  Maes  are  here  wanUng,  as  is  eTident  from  the  difference  id  Uie  stanza,  Uuvb  there  Is  no  Uaok  in  the  MS. 
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LZXXIV* 

^*  Thou,  and  thine  sones  fine, 

Schul  held  this  lond  of  me, 
Ther  while  thou  art  oliue^ 

Thine  owhen  schal  it  be ; 
What  halt  it  long  to  striue, 

Mi  leueTtakeat  the; 
Till  Inglond  wil  T  rive, 

Marke  min  em  to  se, 

Thatstounde;*' 

Now  boskes  Tristrem  the  fre, 
To  Inglond  for  to  founde. 

LXXXT. 

Blithe  was  his  bosking. 

And  fair  was  his  schip  fare ; 
Rohand  he  left  king, 

Ouer  all  his  wining  thare : 
Schipmen  him  gun  bring 

To  Inglond  full  yare. 
He  herd  a  newe  tiding. 

That  he  herd  neuer  are, 
On  hand ; 

Mani  man  wepen  sare. 
For  ransoun  to  Yrland. 

LXXXYI. 

Marke  schuld  yeld,  vnhold, 

Thei  he  were  king  with  croun, 
Thre  hundred  pounde  of  gold, 

Ich  yer  out  of  toun. 
Of  siluer  fair  y-fold, 

Thre  hundred  pounde  al  boun. 
Of  mon^  of  a  mold, 

Thre  hundred  pounde  of  latoun, 
Scbuld  he ; 

The  ferth  yere,  a  ferly  roun ! 
Thre  hundred  barnes  fre. 

LXXXVU. 

The  truage  was  com  to  to, 

Moraunt  the  noble  knight 
T-hold  he  was  so. 

An  eten  in  ich  a  fight^ 
The  barnes  asked  he  tho, 

Als  it  war  londes  right; 
Tristrem  gan  stoutely  go, 

To  lond,  that  ich  night, 
Ofrade; 

Of  the  schippe  thai  hadde  a  sight, 
The  dai  thai  dede  obade. 

LXXXTni. 

Mark  was  glad,  and  blithe, 

Tho  he  might  Tristrem  se; 
He  kist  him  fele  sithe, 

Welcom  to  him  was  he; 
Marke  gan  tidinges  lithe. 

How  he  wan  londes  fre; 
Tristrem  seyd  that  sithe, 

— "  Wat  may  this  gadering  be? 


Thaigrcte!"— 
—'•Tristrem  Y  tell  it  the, 
A  thing  tha  is  me  vnswete. 

LXXXIX. 

"TheKingof  Yrlond, 

Tristrem,  ich  am  his  man, 
To  long  ichaue  ben  her  bond, 

With  wrong  the  King  it  wan ; 
To  long  it  hath  y-stond. 

On  him  the  wrong  bigan, 
Therto  ich  held  min  bond."— 

Tristrem  seyd  than, 
Al  siille, 

—"Moraunt  that  michel  can, 
Schal  nought  han  his  wille."— 

xc. 

Marke  to  conseyl  yede. 

And  asked  rede  of  this; 
He  seyd,—"  With  wrong  dede 

The  raunsoun  y-taken  is." — 
Tristrem  seyd,—'*  Y  rede, 

That  he  the  barnes  mis ;  "— 
Tho  seyd  the  King  in  lede, 

— "  No  was  it  neuer  his, 

With  right;"- 

Tristrem  seyd,—"  Y  wis, 
Y  will  defende  it  as  knight." 

xci. 

6i  a]  Markes  bald. 

The  truwage  was  tan, 
Tristrem  gan  it  withhald. 

As  prince  proude  in  pan ; 
Thai  graunted  that  Tristrem  wald. 

Other  no  durst  ther  nan, 
Nis  ther  non  so  bald, 

Y-made  of  flesche,  no  ban. 
No  knight; 

Now  hath  Tristrem  y-tan, 
Oyain  Moraunt  to  fight. 

XCII. 

Tristrem  him  self  yede, 

Moraunt  word  to  bring, 
And  schortliche  seyd  in  lede, 

— *'  We  no  owe  the  nothing." 
Moraunt  oyain  seyd, 

— "  Thou  lext  a  foule  lesing, 
Mi  body  to  batayl  Y  bede. 

To  proue  bifor  the  King, 
To  loke."— 

—He  waged  him  a  ring; 
Tristrem  the  batayl  toke. 

XCIII. 

Thai  seylden  in  to  the  wide. 

With  her  schippes  tvo : 
Moraunt  band  his  biside. 

And  Tristrem  lete  his  go. 
Moraunt  seyd  that  tide, 
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— "  Tristrem,  whi  dostow  so? 
Our  on  schal  here  abide, 

No  be  thou  neuer  so  thro, 
Y  wis."— 

"Whether  our  to  Uue  go, 
He  hath  anough  of  this." 

xciv. 

The  yland  was  ful  brade, 

That  thai  gun  ra  fight ; 
Ther  of  was  Moraunt  glade, 

Of  Tristrem  he  lete  light; 
Swiche  meting  nas  neuer  non  made, 

With  worthli  wepen  wight, 
Aither  to  other  rade, 

And  he  we  on  helmes  bright. 
With  hand; 

God  help  Tristrem  the  knight! 
He  faught  for  Ingland. 

xcv. 

Moraunt  with  his  might, 

Rode  with  gret  raundoun, 
Oyain  Tristrem  the  knight, 

And  thought  to  here  him  doun ; 
With  a  launce  vnlight. 

He  smot  him  in  the  lyoun; 
And  Tristrem  that  was  wight, 

Bar  him  thurch  the  dragoun, 
In  the  scheld ; 

That  Moraunt  bold,  and  boun, 
Smot  him  in  the  scheld. 

xcvi. 

Up  he  stirt  bidene. 

And  lepe  opon  his  stede. 
He  faught  with  outen  wene. 

So  wolf  that  wald  wede ; 
Tristrem  in  that  tene, 

No  spard  him  for  no  drede. 
He  yaf  him  a  wounde  y-sene. 

That  his  bodi  i?an  blede. 
Right  tho : 

In  Morauntes  most  nede, 
His  stede  bak  brak  on  to. 

XCVII. 

Vp  he  stirt  in  drede. 

And  seyd,— '*  Tristrem,  alight. 
For  thou  hast  slayn  mi  stede, 

Afot  thou  schalt  fight ;  "— 
Quath  Tristrem,—"  So  God  me  rede, 

Ther  to  Icham  al  light :  "— 
Togider  tho  thai  yede, 

And  hewen  on  helmes  bright, 
Saun  fayl : 

Tristrem  as  a  knight, 
Faught  in  that  batayle. 

xcvni. 

Moraunt  of  Yrland  smot 
Tristrem  in  the  scheld, 


That  half  fel  fram  his  bond, 

Ther  adoun  in  the  feld ; 
Tristrem  ich  understond, 

Anon  the  stroke  him  yeld; 
With  his  gode  brond 

Moraunt  neighe  he  queld. 
That  knight : 

Marke  the  batayl  biheld, 
And  wonderd  of  that  fight. 

xcix. 

Moraunt  was  vnfayn. 

And  faught  with  al  his  might. 
That  Tristrem  were  y-slayn. 

He  stird  him  as  a  knight : 
Tristrem  smot  with  majo, 

His  swerd  brak  in  the  fight. 
And  in  Morauntes  brain, 

Bileued  a  pece  bright ; 
With  care: 

And  in  the  haunche  right, 
Tristrem  was  wounded  sare. 


A  word  that  pended  to  pride, 

Tristrem  tho  spac  he, 
— "  Folk  of  Yrland  side, 

Your  mirour  ye  may  se, 
Mo  that  hidcr  wil  ride, 

Thus  graythed  schul  ye  be."— 
With  sorwe,  thai  drough,  that  tide, 

Moraunt  to  the  se, 

And  care : 
With  ioie  Tristrem  the  fre 
To  Marke  his  em  gan  fare. 

CI. 

His  swerd  he  offred  than, 

And  to  the  auter  it  bare ; 
For  Markes  kinsman, 

Tristrem  was  loued  thare. 
A  forward  thai  bigan, 

Ther  to  thai  alle  sware. 
For  that  lond  fre  he  wan, 

That  King  he  schuld  be  thare ; 
To  say, 

Yif  he  oliue  ware, 
After  Sir  Markes  day. 

CII. 

Thei  Tristrem  light  thenke. 

He  is  wounded  ful  sare, 
Leches  with  salue  and  drink. 

Him  Cometh  wide  whare; 
Thai  lorn  al  her  swink, 

His  pain  was  ay  the  mare, 
No  man  no  might  for  stink 

Com  ther  Tristrem  ware, 
Als  than : 

Ich  man  for  soke  him  thare, 
Bot  Gouernayl  his  man. 
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ARGDHENT. 

Stmmzm9  I.  2.  8.— TrUtrem,  forsaken  by  ererr  one,  a>kf  rrom  King  Mark  a 
ship,  that  ba  might  Icete  tbe  coonlrr  of  Cornwall.  Mark  raloctantly 
granta  his  request,  ond  be  embarks  wilb  GooTeraaTl,  his  sole  attendant, 
and  bli  harp  as  his  only  solace.  4. 5.— Trlstrem  sets  sail  firom  Carlloun, 
and  contlaoes  nine  weeks  at  sea  :  the  wind  at  length  drires  him  to  the 
baveo  of  Dublin,  in  Irelond.  To  the  sailors,  who  come  In  boats  from  tbe 
harbour,  be  says,  he  bas  been  wounded  by  pirates.  6.— Trlstrem,  learn- 
ing that  he  was  In  Ireland,  and  recollecllng  that  Moraunt,  whom  be  had 
slain,  was  brother  to  tbe  Queen  of  that  country,  again  assumes  the  name 
of  Tramirb.  T.  8.— Tbe  wounded  man's  skill  In  minstrelsy  Is  reported 
to  the  Queen,  a  lady  celebrated  for  ber  skill  In  medicine.  9. 10.  It.— Tbe 
Qoeeo  comes  to  vl&lt  Trlstrem,  who  mHlotsins  his  assumed  name,  and 
the  character  of  a  mercbant,  plundered  and  robbed  by  pirates.  Bis  skill 
lo  music,  and  at  chess,  and  tables,  astonishes  tbe  Queen  and  tbe  bystan- 
ders, who  swear  by  Saint  Patrick,  that  bis  like  was  nev^  seen  In  Ireland. 
Tbe  Queen  undertakes  bis  cure ;  and,  by  a  medicated  bath,  restores  him 
to  the  use  of  bis  limbs.  13.  13. 14.--Trlstrem's  cure  advances  through 
the  precious  remedies  of  tbe  Queen.  Bis  skill  In  music,  and  In  games, 
occasions  bis  being  frequently  called  to  court ;  and  be  becomes  tbe  In- 
structor of  the  Princess  Tsonde,  who  was  attached  to  the  studies  of 
minstrelsy  and  poetry.  Be  Instructs  ber  In  those  arts,  as  well  as  In  chess, 
and  other  games,  till  sbe  bas  no  equal  In  the  kingdom,  eiceptlng  ber  pre- 
ceptor, the  Inventor  of  those  elegant  amusements. 

Slanxat  15. 46.  I7.-Sir  Trlstrem's  health  being  restored,  and  ibe  education 
of  Tsonde  completed,  our  hero  becomes  desirous  o' returning  to  Britain. 
Tbe  Queen  unwillingly  grants  bis  request,  with  some  reflections  upon  tbe 
Ingratitude  of  foreigners.  Be  is  loided  with  gifts,  and  sets  sail,  with 
Gouvernayl,  for  Carlloun,  where  he  arrives  In  safety,  to  tbe  Joy  and  as- 
tonlsbment  of  tbe  Cornisb.  18.  10.  20.— Mark  receives  bis  nephew  Joy- 
fhlly.  and  enquires  bow  bis  wound  bad  been  cured.  Trlstrem  Informs 
the  King  of  Ibe  kindness  of  the  sister  or  Moraunt.  and  la  lavish  In  enco- 
mium upou  the  beauty  and  accompli.sbments  of  Tsonde.  The  Ring, 
struck  by  Ibis  panegyric,  offers  to  make  Trlstrem  bis  betr.  If  he  will  bring 
Tsonde  to  Cornwall.  21 .  22. 23.-The  barons,  Jealous  ofTrbtrem's  power, 
persuade  tbe  King  that  It  would  be  an  easy  niatier  for  bis  nephew  to  pro- 
cure Tsonde  fur  tbe  rojal  bride.  Trlstrem  points  out  tbe  folly  of  such  an 
enterprise;  but  adds,  that  be  would  undertake  it.  as  be  knew  tbe  noblliiy 
ascribed  tbe  opinion,  which  be  had  delivered,  to  tlie  selUsh  view  of  keep- 
ing tbe  King  unmarried.  Be  demands  an  atleudance  of  tlflecn  knights. 
34.  !S.  26.-Tri»trem  sails  to  Dublin,  with  a  select  body  of  kuigbis.  In  a 
vessel  richly  laden.  Without  announcing  Ibelr  errand,  they  send  riib 
presents  lo  tbe  King,  the  Queen,  and  tbe  Princess.  Tbe  messengers  re- 
tarn,  full  of  tbe  prabes  of  Tsonde's  beauly,  and  relate  that  the  people 
of  Dublin  were  In  great  alarm. 

Slmnzoi  37. 28. 30.— Tbe  cause  of  the  terror  of  tbe  Irish  Is  explained,  being 
tbe  approach  of  a  monstrous  dragon,  which  bad  done  so  much  damage, 
that  proclamation  bad  been  made,  ofrerlng  tbe  hand  of  tbe  Princess  to 
him  who  should  slay  tbe  monster.  Trlstrem  proposes  tbe  adventure  to 
his  knights,  who  decline  to  undertake  It.  Be  goes  on  shore  himself,  well 
mounted  and  armed,  and  comes  In  sight  of  the  flery  dragon.  30.  31.  32. 
33.— Trlstrem  breaks  bis  spear  on  tbe  Impenetrable  hide  of  tbe  monster, 
loses  bis  horse,  and,  after  praying  to  God,  renews  tbe  battle  on  fool.  Be 
smites  off  tbe  dragon's  Jaw  :  the  enraged  animal  **  throws  lire  "  In  such 
abundance  as  to  consume  all  the  knight's  armour,  but  Is  at  length  slain. 
The  viclor  cuts  out  tbe  dragon's  tongue.  34. 35.— Bavlng  put  the  tongue 
of  the  animal  Into  ''bis  hose,**  Trbirem  attempts  to  return;  but  b  de- 
prived of  hb  senses  by  the  subtle  operation  of  tbe  polAon.  Meanwhile, 
tbe  King's  steward,  chancing  to  pass  by,  cuts  off  tbe  dragon's  head,  and 
tarrying  It  to  court,  assumes  tbe  merit  of  the  victory,  and  demands  the 
band  of  the  Princess.  T^iunde  and  ber  mother,  not  giving  credit  to  the 
steward,  resolve  to  vbit  tbe  place  where  the  battle  had  been  fought.  36. 
37.  S8.  30.— They  And  the  steed  and  arms  of  Trbtrem,  and  at  length  the 
knight  himself.  Being  restored  by  the  spplicatlon  of  treocie,  be  vindi- 
cates hb  right  to  the  victory,  and  produces  the  dragon's  tongue ;  olferlng, 
at  tbe  same  time,  hb  ship  and  cargo  lu  pledge,  that  he  would  make  good 
hb  story  upon  tbe  person  of  tbe  steward,  in  t.logle  combat.  As  be  calls 
himself  a  merchant,  Tsonde  expresses  ber  regret  that  he  b  not  a  knight. 

8lanxa$A0.  41.  43.  43.— Tbe  Queen  and  Ysonde,  admiring  the  bravery  and 
handsome  flgure  of  Trbtrem,  conduct  him  In  person  to  a  bath.  The 
Queen  goes  to  fetch  a  drink  of  **  main .**  Mcaow bile,  Tsonde  becomes  sus- 
picious that  the  stranger  was  ber  former  preceptor.  Tramtrb.  In  search- 
ing for  something  to  conOrm  tbb  conjecture,  she  examines  bis  sword, 
which  sbe  flnds  to  be  broken.  By  comparing  tbe  breach  with  the  frag- 
ment u  bleb  hod  been  taken  out  of  tbe  skull  of  Moraunt,  Tsonde  discovers 
tbst  tbe  owner  of  the  weapon  bas  slain  her  kinsman.  She  upbraids 
Trlstrem  with  hb  slaughter,  and  rushes  upon  him  wltb  bis  own  sword. 
Ber  mother  at  this  instant  relarns,  and  participates  in  Tsonde's  resent- 


ment, as  soon  ef  sbe  teems  that  It  b  Trlstrem  sbe  beholds.  The  arrival 
of  the  King  saves-Trbtrem  from  being  stain  In  tbe  bath  44.  45.- Trls- 
trem defends  himself,  as  having  slain  Moraont  In  fair  fight ;  and,  smiling 
upon  Tsonde,  tells  ber,  sbe  bnd  many  an  opportunity  of  slaying  him  while 
be  was  her  preceptor  Tramtrls.  Be  pleads  bis  services  towards  her  in 
thai  character,  as  well  as  tbe  good  report  he  had  made  of  ber  charms  to 
King  Mark ;  and,  finally,  be  opens  hb  embassy.  46. 47.-Dpon  Ibe  engage- 
ment of  Trbtrem,  that  bis  uncle  should  marry  Tsonde,  It  b  agreed  she 
shall  be  sent  under  hb  escort  to  Cornwall.  Tbe  steward,  having  relin- 
quished hb  claim,  as  soon  as  he  understands  that  hb  antagonbt  is  the 
redoubted  Trbtrem,  is  thrown  Into  prison  at  tbe  request  of  tbe  Princess. 
Stanzat  48. 40. 50. 51. 53.- At  their  departure,  the  Queen  gives  to  Brengwalo, 
a  lady  who  attended  upon  Ysonde,  a  powerful  philtre,  or  love-potion, 
with  directions,  that  Mark  and  hb  bride  should  partake  of  it  on  the 
evening  of  their  marriage.  While  at  sea,  the  w  ind  becomes  contrary,  and 
tbey  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  their  oars.  Trbtrem  exerb  btnaself 
In  rowing,  and  Ysonde  calb  for  drink  to  refresh  bim  when  fatigued. 
Brengwaln  luadvertently  presenU  tbe  rup  which  contains  the  fatal  liquor, 
of  which  Trbtrem  and  Ysonde  unwittingly  partake.  A  favourite  dog» 
called  Bodain,  licks  tbe  cup.  The  consequence  of  tbb  draught  is,  a  fatal 
and  criminal  passion  betwlit  Tsonde  and  Trlstrem,  which  proves  tbe 
source  of  sll  their  misfortunes.  53. 54. 55.-The  ship  arrives  in  Engbhd,. 
after  a  fortnight  s  sail.  Tsonde  b  married  lo  King  Mark ;  but,  to  conceal 
ber  guilty  intercourse  with  Sir  Trhtrem,  the  sniltbsutes  ber  attendant, 
Brengwaln,  in  ber  place,  on  the  first  night  of  ber  nuptiab. 

Stanzaa  56.  57.  58.-  Suspicion,  tbe  natural  consequence  of  guilt  takes  pos- 
session of  Tsonde's  mind.  She  becomes  fearful  lest  Brengwaln  shoulif 
betray  the  Important  secret  with  which  sbe  was  intrusted;  to  prevent 
which,  sbe  hires  two  ruffians  to  despatch  ber  falthlui  attendant.  58.  60 
61. 62.— Broigwaln  Is  conducted  by  tbeassaasins  into  a  dbmal  glen,  where 
they  prepare  to  execute  their  bloody  msndate.  Tbe  prayers  of  tbe  dam- 
sel, however,  Induce  them  to  spare  her  life,  as  sbe  protests,  that  her  only 
crime  was  having  lent  to  Tsonde  a  clean  night-dress  upon  tbe  night  of 
her  nuptials,  when  that  of  tbe  Queen  bad  been  accidentally  sullied.  Oar 
intended  executioners  report  this  to  the  Queen,  as  Orengwaln's  last  words ; 
and  Tsonde,  perceiving  tbe  Qdelity  of  her  attendant,  laments  ber  loss,  and 
vows  vengeance  on  ber  supposed  murderers.  Brengwaln  b  then  produced, 
and  reinstated  in  full  favour. 

Stanzat  63.  61.  65.— An  Irish  Earl,  a  Ibrmer  admirer  of  Tsonde,  arrives  ai 
tbe  court  of  Cornwall,  dbgulsed  as  a  minstrel,  and  bearing  a  harp  of 
curious  workmanship,  Be  excites  tbe  curiosity  of  King  Mark,  by  refusing 
lo  play  upon  tbb  beautiful  Instrument  till  be  shall  grant  blm  a  boon. 
Tbe  King  having  pledged  hb  knighthood  to  satisfy  hb  request,  be  sings  to 
tbe  harp  a  lay.  In  which  be  demands  Tsonde  as  Ibe  promised  gift.  66. 
67. 68.-Mark,  having  pledged  bis  honour,  has  no  alternative  but  to  be- 
come a  forsworn  knight,  or  deliver  his  wife  to  the  harper ;  and  he  chooses 
the  latter.  Trbtrem,  who  had  been  absent  on  a  hunting  expedition,  ar- 
rives Just  as  tbe  adventurous  Earl  carrl&l  off  his  fair  prixe.  Be  upbraids 
the  King  (and  not  without  reason)  for  hb  extravagant  generosity  to 
mlnstreb.  Trbtrem  then  seizes  hb  rote;  and,  hastening  to  the  shore, 
where  Tsonde  bad  embarked,  begins  to  play  upon  that  Instrument.  Tbe 
sound  deeply  affecb  Tsonde,  who  becomes  so  much  Indbposed,  that  tbe 
Earl,  her  lover, b  induced  to  return  with  ber  to  land.  60.70.  71.- Tsonde 
pretends  that  the  music  of  Trlstrem's  rote  b  necessary  to  ber  recovery ; 
and  tbe  Earl,  to  whom  Trbtrem  was  personally  unknown,  proposes  to 
blm  to  go  In  hb  train  to  Ireland.  Tsonde  reviving  at  the  sound  of  her 
lover's  mubic.  tbe  Earl  prepares  to  return  on  board.  72.  73.- Trlstrem 
mounts  hb  steed,  and,  leading  that  of  Ysonde  by  tbe  bridle,  suddenly, 
plunges  w  Itb  her  into  the  forest,  after  tauntingly  Informing  the  Irish  Earl, 
that  he  bad  lost,  by  the  rote,  her  whom  be  had  gained  by  the  harp.  The 
lovers  remain  in  a  lodge  in  tbe  forest  for  a  week ;  after  which  Trbirem 
rastores  Tsonde  to  her  husband,  advbing  him  In  fatare  to  give  minstrels 
other  glfb. 

Stanzoi  74.  75.  76.-Merladok,  a  knight  of  Cornwall,  a  companion  ofTrls- 
trem,  and  deeply  obllgcl  to  him,  becomes  suspirlous  of  his  intercourse 
w  1th  tbe  Queen.  Tbb  was  carried  on  by  meens  of  a  sliding  board,  through 
which  Trbirem  was  admitted  lo  Tsonde's  bower.  A  snowy  evening  en- 
ables Meriadok  to  trace  Tri^trem's  steps  to  tbb  pbce,  although  he  had 
token  the  precaution  of  binding  a  sieve  upon  his  feet.  In  a  crevice  of  tbe 
sliding  board,  tbe  spy  discovers  a  piece  of  Trlstrem  s  green  klrtle.  n.  78. 
-Merladok  unrolds  hb  suspicion  to  the  King,  who,  by  hb  advice,  pretends 
a  Journey  to  tbe  Holy  Und,  and  demands  of  Ysonde  to  whose  charge  sbe 
would  wbb  to  be  committed.  Tbe  Queen  at  first  names  Sir  Trlstrem. 
70.  80.  81.— By  advice  of  the  w  lly  Brengwaln,  tbe  Queen  resumes  tbe  sub- 
ject, and  pretends  a  mortal  hatred  to  Trbtrem,  which  she  ascribes  to  the 
scandal  done  to  ber  on  hb  account.  The  suspicions  of  the  simple  King 
of  Cornwall  are  Ibus  luUed  to  bleep. 

Stanzat 82.  83— At  the  Instlgallon  of  Merladok,  who  promises  lo  give  tbe 
King  demonstration  of  his  dhbonour,  sir  Trbtrem  becomes  again  the  ob- 
ject of  Mark's  Jealousy.  Be  b  separated  from  Ysonde,  and  their  mutual 
sorrow  is  described.  %\.  85.- Tsonde  residing  In  a  bower,  and  Trlstrem 
In  tbe  neighbouring  city,  be  contrives  to  carry  on  a  communication  wllb 
ber,  by  means  of  light  leafy  twigs  thrown  into  the  river  which  runs 
through  ber  gorden.  By  Ibese  signals  sbe  knew  when  to  expect  hb  stolen 
vblb.  86.  87.  [  Th*  85IA  and  WIU  Stanzaa  mem  to  be  transposed.  ]  Tbe 
interviews  of  tbe  lovers  are  discovered  by  a  dwarf,  concealed  In  a  tree- 
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Merladok  adrlMf  tlit  ling  to  prodAlm  a  grett  bODtlDg-aialdi,  and,  tiutflad 
of  going  to  ttw  rorwt«  to  conceal  blmfeir  In  tba  dwarfs  larklng-placa.  88. 
W.  (MI.-*The  dwarf  i«  sent  (o  TrUtrem  with  a  pretended  message  from 
Tsonde,  appoloUog  a  reodesvous.  Tristrem,  suspecting  tbe  deceit,  re- 
tarns  a  cold  answer.  The  dwarf  tells  Mark  that  Trlsirem  puts  no  oonO- 
dence  In  his  message,  bat  that  be  Is  neTeribeless  certain  be  will  ? Islt 
Tsonde  that  night. 

Stanzas 9i.  92. 93.- Hark,  having  taken  bis  station  In  the  tree,  the  two  loTers 
meet  beneath  11;  but,  l>eing  aware  of  the  King's  presence,  by  bis  shadow, 
tbey  assnme  the  tone  of  quarrel  and  recrimination.  Tristrem  charges 
Taonde  with  baring  alienated  from  him  ibeariecaons  of  bis  onde,  so  that 
lie  was  nearly  compelled  to  fly  into  Wales.  Ysonde  avows  her  hatred  to 
Tristrem,  alleging  as  the  cause,  her  bosband's  uojust  suspicions  of  their 
crimioal  interronrse.  94.  95.  90.— The  dialogue  Is  continued  In  the  same 
strain ;  Tristrem  beseeching  Tsonde  to  procure  him  a  dismissal  from  the 
court,  and  she  engaging  on  condition  of  bis  departure,  to  supplicate  Mark 
to  endow  him  with  suitable  means  of  sopporL  The  good-natured  mo- 
narch Is  overwhelmed  with  Joy  and  lenderuess  at  this  supposed  discovery 
of  the  innocence  of  bis  wife  ond  nephew.  Far  from  assenting  to  Tris- 
trem's  departure,  he  creates  him  his  blgh  constable ;  and  the  grateful 
knight  carries  on  his  Intrigue  with  Tsonde,  without  farthw  sospiclon,  for 
the  space  of  three  yeers. 

SUnzoi  97.  98. 99.— Merladok  again  excites  the  Jealousy  of  Eing  Mark,  and 
persuades  bim  to  order  the  Queen  and  Tristrem  to  be  let  blood  the  same 
day :  Merladok  also  strews  the  floor  of  the  King's  rhamber  with  floor.  In 
order  to  detect  the  traces  of  footsteps  upon  it.  fOO.  101.— Tristrem  evades 
this  last  device,  by  springing  a  distaoce  of  thirty  feet,  over  the  part  of  ttie 
diamber  which  was  covered  with  the  flour ;  but  the  wound  of  bis  vein 
opening  wlib  the  exertion,  bis  stolen  visit  Is  betrayed  to  the  King  by  the 
traces  of  his  blood.  Tristrem  flies  from  Cornwall.  402.  103.— Taonde 
andertakes  to  prove  her  innocence,  l>y  nndergolng  the  flery  ordeal.  A 
court  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  Westminster,  where  the  Queen  b  to  bear 
red-hot  Iron  in  her  band,  according  to  the  ancient  law  of  ordeal.  Tris- 
trem Joins  the  retinue,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  io  the  most  abject  state  of 
poverty.  104.— When  they  are  about  tocroas  tbeThames,the  Queen  pitches 
upon  her  disguised  lover  lo  bear  her  from  the  shore  to  the  ship.  Tris- 
trem designedly  lets  bis  fair  burden  fall  upon  tbe  beach,  losucb  a  manner 
as  to  expose  some  part  of  her  person.  105.— Tbe  attendants,  scandalised 
at  tbb  indecent  accident,  caused  by  the  awkwardness  of  the  stranger,  are 
atKMil  to  drown  bim  in  the  river ;  but  are  prevented  by  Tsonde,  who  im- 
putes bis  fall  to  feebleness,  through  want  of  nourishment,  and  orders  bim 
a  reward.  106.  107. 106.— When  the  Queen  Is  brought  to  her  oath,  sbe 
awears,  that  sbe  Is  a  **  gulllloss  woman,"  and  that  no  one  bad  ever  fami- 
liarity with  her  person,  excepting  tbe  King,  and  tbe  peasant  who  bore  her 
to  tbe  vessel,  whose  Indelicate  awkwardnMS  bad  been  witnessed  by  the 
whole  of  her  retinue.  Tbe  hot  iron  is  then  presented  to  Tsonde:  but  tbe 
uxorious  King  of  Cornwall,  resting  perfectly  satisfled  wlib  the  eqnivocal 
oath  of  bis  consort,  refuses  to  permit  her  to  basard  this  dangerous  conflr- 
mation  of  her  faith.  Tsonde  is  proclaimed  Innocent,  in  spile  of  tbe  accu- 
sations of  Merladok,  and  is  completely  reconciled  to  ber  husband.  Tris- 
trem, meanwhile,  remains  in  Wales,  occupying  in  military  achievements 
tbe  term  of  his  separation  from  Tsonde. 


FYTTE  SECOND. 


Thre  yer  in  care  bed  lay, 

Tristrem  the  trewe  he  hight, 
That  neucr  no  dought  hira  day, 

For  sorwe  he  hadde  o  night, 
For  dwl,  no  man  no  may 

Sen  on  bim  with  sight ; 
Ich  man,  for  sollie  to  say. 

For  soke  tho  that  knight. 
As  thare ; 

Thai  hadde  don  what  be  might, 
Thai  no  rought  of  his  fare. 

II. 

Til  it  was  on  a  day. 

Till  Mark  he  gan  bim  mene ; 
Shortliche,  sothe  to  say. 

This  tale  was  hem  bitvene ; 
— **  In  sorwe  ich  haue  ben  ay, 

Selhthen  ich  aliue  haue  ben ;  "— 


Marke  seyde— "Wayleway! 

That  idi  it  schuld  y  sene, 

Swiche  thing."— 

Tristrem  with  outen  wene, 
A  schip  asked  the  King. 

ni. 

— "  Em,"— be  seyd,— "  Y  spille. 

Of  lond  kepe  Y  na  mare, 
A  schip  thou  bring  me  tille, 

Mine  harp  to  play  me  thare, 
Stouer  ynough  to  wille, 

To  kepe  me  son  yon  yare; " 
Thei  Marke  liked  ille, 

Tristrem  to  schip  thai  bare. 
And  brought ; 

Who  wold  with  him  fare  ? 
Gouernayle  no  lete  him  nought. 

IV. 

Tristremes  schip  was  yare ; 

He  asked  his  benisoun ; 
The  hauen  he  gan  out  fare. 

It  bight  Carlioun : 
T^ighen  woukes,  and  mare, 

He  hobled  vp  and  doun ; 
A  winde  to  wil  him  bare, 

To  a  stede  ther  him  was  boun, 
Neighe  hand ; 

Deluelin  bight  the  toun. 
An  hauen  in  Irland. 


A  winde  thidar  him  gan  driue, 

Schipmen  him  seighe  neighe  band ; 
In  botes  thai  gun  him  stiue, 

And  drough  him  to  the  land; 
A  wounded  man  aliue. 

In  the  schip  thai  fand ; 
He  seyd— ^^  Bisiden  a  riue. 

Men  wounded  him  and  band, 
Vn  sounde." — 

No  man  might  hi  him  stand. 
For  stinking  of  his  wounde. 

VI. 

Gouernail  gan  hem  frain, 

What  bight  the  se  strand  ? 
Deuelin,  thai  seyd  ogayn. 

The  schipmen  that  him  fand  : 
Tho  was  Tristrem  vnfain, 

And  wele  gan  vnderstand, 
Hir  brother  hadde  he  slain, 

That  Quen  was  of  the  land, 
In  tight : 

Tristrem  he  gan  doun  lain, 
And  seyd  Tramtris  he  bight. 

vn. 

In  his  schip  was  that  day, 

Al  maner  of  gle; 
And  al  maner  of  lay, 
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In  lond  that  might  be : 
To  the  Quen  tho,  seyde  thay, 

MorauDtes  soster  the  fre, 
T  wounded  swiche  a  man  lay, 

That  sorwe  it  was  to  se. 
And  care; 

— "A  miri  man  were  he, 
Yif  he  oliue  ware."— 

VIII. 

Sche  was  in  Deuelin. 

The  fair  leuedi  the  Quene, 
Louesom  vnder  line; 

And  sleighest  had  y  bene; 
And  mest  couthe  of  medicine ; 

That  was  on  Tristrem  sene ; 
Sche  brought  him  of  his  pine. 

To  wite  and  nought  at  wene. 
To  say: 

Sche  sent  him  a  plaster  kene, 
To  cast  the  stink  oway. 

IX. 

Amorwe,  when  it  was  day, 

The  leuedi  of  heighe  priis, 
Com  ther  Tristrem  lay. 

And  asked  what  he  is  ? 
— ^^Marchaund  Ich  haue  ben  ay. 

Mi  nam  is  Tramtris; 
Robbers,  for  sothe  to  say, 

Slough  mine  felawes,  T  wis. 
In  the  se ; 

Thai  raft  me  fowe  and  griis. 
And  thus  wounded  thai  me.'*— 

X. 

An  heye  man  he  was  like, 

Thei  he  wer  wounded  sare; 
His  gles  weren  so  sellike. 

That  wonder  thought  hem  thare. 
His  harp,  his  croude  was  rike; 

His  tables,  his  ches  he  bare: 
Thai  swore,  hi  Seyn  Patrike, 

Swiche  seighe  thai  neuer  are, 
£r  than  : 

— "Tif  he  in  hele  ware. 
He  were  a  miri  man." — 

XI. 

The  leuedi  of  heighe  kenne, 

His  woundes  schewe  he  lete ; 
To  wite  his  wo  vnwinne, 

So  grimli  he  gan  grete; 
His  bon  brast  vnder  skinne. 

His  sorwe  was  vnsete; 
Thai  brought  him  to  an  inne; 

A  bath  they  made  him  sket. 
So  lithe; 

That  Tristrem  on  his  fet, 
Gon  he  might  swithe. 


XII. 

Salues  hath  he  soft, 

And  drinkes  that  ar  lithe  : 
Thai  no  rought  hou  dere  it  bought, 

Bot  held  him  al  so  swithe : 
He  made  his  play  aloft. 

His  gammes  he  gan  kithe ; 
For  thi  was  Tristrem  oft, 

To  boure  cleped  fele  sithe  : 
To  sete ; 

Ich  man  was  lef  to  lithe, 
His  mirthes  were  so  swete. 

XIII. 

The  Ring  had  a  doubter  dere. 

That  maiden  Ysonde  bight ; 
That  gle  was  lef  to  here, 

And  romaunce  to  rede  aright; 
Sir  Tramtris  hir  gan  lere, 

Tho  with  al  his  might, 
What  alle  pointes  were. 

To  se  the  sothe  in  sight. 
To  say  : 

In  Yrlond  nas  no  knight. 
With  Tsonde  durst  play. 

xnr. 

Tsonde  of  heighe  priis. 

The  maiden  bright  of  hewe, 
That  wered  fow  and  griis, 

And  scarlet  that  was  newe. 
In  warld  was  non  so  wiis. 

Of  craft,  that  men  knewe. 
With  outen  Sir  Tramtris, 

That  al  games  of  grewe 
On  grounde. 

Hom  longeth  Tramtris  the  trewe, 
For  heled  was  his  wounde. 

XV. 

Sir  Tramtris  in  Irelond 

Duelled  al  a  yere ; 
So  gode  likeing  he  fand. 

That  hole  he  was  and  fere ; 
The  Quen  to  fot  and  hand. 

He  serued  dern  and  dere ; 
Tsonde  he  dede  vnderstaud 

What  alle  playes  were 
In  lay; 

His  leue  he  asked  at  here, 
In  schip  sofounde  oway. 

XVI. 

The  Quen,  that  michel  can,  ' 

To  Tramtris  sche  gan  say, 

— «  Who  so  fet  yncouthe  man. 
He  foundeth  euer  oway." — 

His  hire  thai  yolden  him  than. 
Gold  and  siluer  T  say, 

What  he  wold  he  wan. 
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Of  Tsonde  for  his  play 

Saun  fail ; 
He  bitaught  hem  God,  and  gode  day, 
With  him  went  Goueroail. 

XVII. 

Riche  sail  thai  drewe, 

White  and  red  so  blod; 
A  winde  to  wil  hem  blewe, 

To  Carlioun  thai  yode  j 
Now  hat  he  Tristrem  trewe, 

And  fareth  ouer  the  flod ; 
The  schip  the  cuntre  knewe, 

It  thought  hem  ful  gode, 
Astbare; 

Of  urake  thai  vnder  stode. 
Far  on  thai  leten  him  fare. 

XVIII. 

Thai  tolden  to  the  King, 

That  the  schip  had  sain ; 
Neuer  of  no  tiding, 

Nas  Mark  the  King  so  fain : 
To  toun  thai  gun  him  bring. 

The  King  ros  him  ogayn ; 
Blithe  was  her  meteing, 

And  fair  he  gan  him  frain, 
That  stounde ; 

— **  Tristrem,  nought  to  lain, 
Heled  is  thi  wounde  ?  "— 

XIX. 

His  em  answer  he  yeld. 

That  litel  he  wald  wene, 
Of  hot  sche  was  him  held, 

That  Moraunt  soster  had  bene ; 
Hou  fair  sche  hath  him  held, 

He  told  hem  al  bidene ; 
And  seththen  Tristrem  hath  teld. 

Of  Tsonde  that  was  kene, 
Al  newe : 

Hou  sche  was  bright  and  schene. 
Of  loue  was  non  so  trewe. 

XX. 

Mark  to  Tristrem  gan  say, 

— *'MilondbitakeYthe, 
To  haue  after  mi  day, 

Thine  owhen  schal  it  be, 
Bring  thou  me  that  may, 

That  Ich  hir  may  y-se."— 
This  was  his  maner  ay, 

Of  Tsonde  than  speketh  he. 
Her  prise ; 

Hou  sche  was  gent  and  fire, 
Of  loue  was  non  so  wise. 

XXI. 

In  Inglond  ful  wide 
The  barouns  hem  hi  thought. 


To  fel  Tristremes  pride, 

Hou  thai  fairest  mougbt ; 
The  King  thai  rad  to  ride, 

A  quen  to  him  thai  sought. 
That  Tristrem  might  abide, 

That  he  no  were  it  nought; 
No  King : 

Thai  seyd  that  Tristrem  mought 
Tsonde  of  Trlond  bring. 

XXII. 

— ^*  A  brid  bright,  thai  ches, 

As  blod  opon  snoweing; 
A  maiden  of  swiche  reles, 

Tristrem  may  to  the  bring ;  "— 
Quath  Tristrem, — "  It  is  les. 

And  troweth  it  for  lesing. 
To  aski  that  neuer  no  wes^ 

It  is  a  fole  askeing, 
Bi  kinde ; 

It  is  a  selli  thing, 
For  no  man  may  it  Onde. 

XXIII. 

"  T  rede  ye  nought  no  striue; 

A  swalu  ich  herd  sing, 
Te  sigge  I  wern  min  em  to  wiuc, 

For  Y  schuld  be  your  King! 
Now  bringeth  me  atte  riue, 

Schip  and  other  thing ; 
Ye  se  me  neuer  oliue, 

Bot  yif  ich  Tsonde  bring, 
That  bright. 

Finde  me  min  askeing, 
Mine  Gftend  som  of  knight."— 

XXIV. 

Knightes  tho  chosen  thai, 

That  were  war  and  wise ; 
Al  that  mest  may, 

And  heighest  weren  of  priis  : 
A  schip  with  grenc  and  gray, 

With  vair,  and  eke  with  griis, 
With  alle  thing  T  say. 

That  pende  to  marchandis. 
In  lede ; 

Thai  ferden  of  this  wise. 
In  til  Trlond  thede. 

XXV. 

In  his  schip  was  boun, 

All  that  mister  ware  : 
Out  of  Carlioun ; 

Riche  was  his  schip  fare : 
Thai  rered  goinfaynoun; 

A  winde  to  wille  hem  bare; 
Deuelin  hat  the  toun. 

To  lond  thai  comen  thare, 
The  best : 

The  King  present  thai  bare, 
And  asked  leue  to  rest. 
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XXVI. 

The  King  present  thai  brought, 

Another  to  the  Quene, 
Tsonde  foryat  thai  nought, 

To  wite,  and  nought  at  wene, 
To  scfaip  when  thai  hem  thought. 

That  at  the  court  hadde  bene, 
Swiche  mayde  nas  neuer  wrought, 

That  thai  euer  hadde  sene 
With  sight : 

The  cuntre  al  bidene. 
Thai  seighe  fle  ful  right. 

xxvn. 

Out  of  Deuelin  toun, 

The  folk  wel  fast  ran. 
In  a  water  to  droun, 

So  ferd  were  thai  than ; 
For  doute  of  o  dragoun. 

Thai  seyd  to  schip  thai  wan, 
To  hauen  that  were  boan ; 

No  rought  thai  of  what  man 
In  lede, 

That  may  him  sle  or  tan, 
Tsonde  schal  haue  to  mede. 

XXVIII. 

Tristrem  blithe  was  he. 

He  cleped  his  knightes  stithe^ 
— *'  What  man  he  is,  las  se. 

That  take  this  bataile  swithe?  "- 
Alle  thai  beden  lat  be, 

Durst  non  himseluen  kithe, 
— •'  For  nede  now  wo  is  me ! " — 

Seyd  Tristrem,  that  sithe. 
Right  than. 

Listen  now  who  wil  lithe, 
Ai  of  an  bardi  man. 

XXIX. 

A  stede,  of  schip,  thai  drewe. 

The  best  that  he  hadde  brought ; 
His  armes  weren  al  newe, 

That  richeliche  were  wrought , 
His  hert  was  gode  and  trewe, 

No  failed  it  him  nought ; 
The  cuntre  wele  he  knewe, 

Er  he  the  dragoun  sought ; 
And  seighe ; 

Helle  fere  him  thought, 
Fram  that  dragoun  fleighe. 

XXX. 

Asaut  to  Aat  dragoun 
Tristrem  toke  that  tide, 

As  a  lothely  lioun 
That  bataile  wald  abide ; 

With  a  spere  feloun, 
He  smot  him  in  the  side ; 

It  no  vailed  o  botoun, 


Oway  it  gan  to  glide, 
His  dent ; 
The  deuel  dragouns  hide 
Was  hard  so  ani  flint ! 

XXXI. 

Tristrem,  al  in  tene, 

Eft  that  spere  tok  he, 
Oghain  that  dragoun  kene. 

It  brast  on  peces  thre : 
The  dragoun  smot  bidene. 

The  stede  he  gan  sle, 
Tristrem,  withouten  wene, 
.   Stirt  Vnder  a  tre, 

Al  stille. 

And  seyd—"  God  in  Trinite, 
No  lat  thou  me  nought  spille !  "— 

XXXII. 

Oghain  that  fende  dragoun, 

Afothetoktheflght; 
He  faught  with  his  fauchoun, 

As  a  douhti  knight ; 
His  nether  chauel  he  smot  doun. 

With  a  stroke  of  might ; 
Tho  was  the  dragon  boun. 

And  cast  fere  ful  right, 
And  brend 

His  armes  that  were  bright; 
Schamliche  he  hath  hem  schent^ 

XXXIII. 

Swiche  fer  he  cast  oghain, 

That  brend  scbeld  and  ston; 
Now  lith  his  stede  y  slain, 

His  armes  brent  ichon ; 
Tristrem  raught  his  brain. 

And  brak  his  nek  bon ; 
No  was  he  neuer  so  fain. 

As  than  that  batail  was  don, 
To  bote, 

His  tong  hath  he  ton. 
And  schorn  of  by  the  rote. 

XXXIV. 

In  his  hose  next  the  hide, 

The  tong  oway  he  bar ; 
No  yede  he  hot  ten  stride, 

His  speche  les  he  thar ; 
Nedes  he  most  abide. 

That  he  no  may  ferther  far : 
The  steward  com  that  tide. 

The  heued  oway  he  schar. 
And  brought ; 

And  toke  it  Ysonde  thar, 
And  seyd  dere  he  hadde  hk  bought. 

XXXV. 

The  steward  wald,  ful  fain, 
Han  Tsonde,  yif  he  mought. 

The  King  answered  oghain, 
Fair  the  bataile  him  thought ; 
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Tsonde,  nought  to  lain, 
Of  him  no  wil  sche  nought ; 

There  the  dragoun  was  slain, 
Hye  and  hir  moder  sought, 

Also, 
Who  that  wonder  wrought, 

That  durst  that  dragoun  slo. 

XXXTI. 

— "  Dede  the  steward  this  dede? 

Certes," quath Tsonde,  "nay! 
This  ich  hrende  stede 

No  aught  he  neuer  a  day ; 
No  this  riche  wede, 

Nas  neuer  his,  sothe  to  say.*'— - 
Forther  as  thai  yede, 

A  man  thai  founde  whare  lay. 
And  drough : 

— "  Certes,**  than  seyd  thai, 
"  This  man  the  dragoun  slough."- 

XXXVII. 

His  mouthe  opened  thai, 

And  pelt  treacle  in  that  man ; 
Whan  Tristrem  speke  may. 

His  tale  he  bigan ; 
And  redyli  gan  to  say, 

Hou  he  the  dragoun  wan : 
— "  The  tong  Y  har  oway. 

Thus  venimed  he  me  than."— 
Thai  loke. 

The  Quen,  that  michel  can. 
Out  of  his  hose  it  toke. 

XXXTIII. 

They  seighen  he  hadde  the  right. 

The  steward  hadde  the  wough> 
And  yif  he  durst  fight. 

With  him  the  dragoun  slough: 
Tristrem  spak  as  a  knight. 

He  wold  proue  it  anough ; 
So  noblelich  he  hem  hight. 

Thereof  Ysonde  lough^ 
That  tide ; 

To  his  waraunt  he  drought 
His  sdiippe  and  al  his  pride, 

XXXIX. 

The  Quen  asked  what  he  is 

That  durst  the  dragon  abide  ? 
— "  Marchaunt  Icham,  T  wis, 

My  schip  lith  here  beside ; 
He  seyt  he  hath  don  this, 

Prouen  Ichil  his  pride."— 
£r  he  Ysonde  kisse, 

Ogbaines  him  wald  he  ride, 
With  might. 

Ysonde  seyd  that  tide, 
— ''  Alias,  that  thou  ner  knight !  *- 


XL. 

Her  chaumpioun  that  day, 

Richeliche  gun  thai  fede; 
Til  hem  think  that  he  may, 

Don  a  douhti  dede. 
His  armes  long  weren  thai, 

His  scholders  large  on  brede. 
The  Quen,  forsothe  to  say, 

To  a  bath  gan  him  lede, 
Ful  gayn ; 

And  seththen  hir  self  sche  yede. 
After  a  drink  of  main. 

XLI. 

Ysonde,  bright  of  hewe, 

Thought  it  Tramtris  ware ; 
His  swerd  sche  gan  it  schewe. 

And  broken  hye  fond  it  thare ; 
Out  of  a  cofer  uewe, 

The  pece  sche  drough  ful  yare, 
And  sett  it  to  that  trewe, 

It  nas  lasse,  no  mare, 
Bot  right ; 

Tho  thought  Ysoude,  with  care. 
To  sle  Tristrem  the  knight. 

XLII. 

Ysonde  to  Tristrem  yode. 

With  his  swerd  al  drain  ; 
— "  Moraunt  min  em,  the  gode, 

Traitour,  thou  hast  slayn, 
Forthi  thine  hert  blode, 

Sen  Ich  wold  ful  fain."— 
The  Quen  wende  sche  weren  wode, 

Sche  com  with  a  drink  of  main. 
And  lough; 

— ^"Nay,  moder,  nought  to  layn, 
This  thef  [thi]  brother  slough. 

XLIII. 

'^  Tristrem  this  thef  is  he. 

That  may  he  nought  for  lain ; 
The  pece  thou  might  her  se, 

That  fro  min  em  was  drain ; 
Loke  that  it  so  be, 

Sett  it  euen  oghain."— 
As  quik  tha  wald  him  sle, 

Ther  Tristrem  ful  fain, 
Soth  thing: 

In  bath  thai  hadden  him  slain. 
No  were  it  for  the  King. 

XLIV. 

And  euer  Tristrem  lough. 
On  swete  Ysonde  the  bright, 

— ^'  Thou  might  haue  slain  me  ynoagt, 
To  that  Y  Tramtris  hight  j 

Ye  witeth  me  with  wough, 
Of  Moraunt  the  noble  knight , 

I  graunt  wele  Ichun^Iough,  ■ 
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In  batayl  and  io  fight, 

Nought  lain ; 
Tif  he  hadde  had  the  might, 
So  wold  he  me  ful  fain. 

XLV. 

"  Tho  T  Tramtris  hight, 

T  lerld  the  play  and  song ; 
And  euer  with  al  mi  might, 

Of  the  Tspac  among, 
To  Marke  the  riche  knight ; 

That  after  the  he  gan  long."— 
So  swore  he,  day  and  night, 

And  borwesfond  he  strong, 
Bidene ; 

Amendes  of  al  wrong, 
That  Ysonde  schuld  he  Quen. 

XLVI. 

Tristrem  swore  that  thing, 

Thai  seyd  it  schuld  stand ; 
That  he  schuld  Tsonde  bring. 

Thai  token  it  vnder  hand. 
To  Hark  the  riche  King, 

Oliue  yif  thai  him  fand. 
And  make  hir  with  his  ring, 

Quen  of  Ingeland, 
To  say : 

The  forward  fast  thai  band, 
Er  thai  parted  oway. 

XLVIl. 

The  steward  forsoke  his  dede, 

Though  he  herd  he  Tristrem  hight ; 
The  King  swore  so  God  him  spede, 

That  bothen  schuld  haue  right ; 
The  steward  seyd, — "  Wrong  ther  yede, 

For  thi  nold  be  nought  fight/'— 
Tristrem,  to  his  mede. 

Thai  yolden  Tsonde  the  bright ; 
To  bring. 

To  prisoun  that  other  knight. 
The  maiden  biseketh  the  King. 

XLTIII. 

No  asked  he  lond,  no  lithe, 

Bot  that  maiden  bright ; 
He  busked  him  al  so  swithe, 

Bothe  squier  and  knight; 
Her  moder  about  was  blithe. 

And  tok  a  drink  of  might. 
That  loae  wald  kithe, 

And  tok  it  Brengwain  the  bright. 
To  think ; 

—''At  er  spouseing  a  night, 
Tif  Blarke  and  hir  to  drink."— 

XLIX. 

Tsonde,  bright  of  hewe, 

Is  fer  out  in  the  se, 
A  winde  oghain  hem  blewe, 


That  sail  no  might  ther  be ; 
So  rewe  the  knightes  trewe, 

Tristrem  so  rewe  he ; 
Euer  as  thai  com  newe. 

He  on  oghain  hem  thre ; 
Gret  swink : 

Swete  Tsonde,  the  fre, 
Asked  Bringwain  a  drink. 


The  coupe  was  richeli  wrought. 

Of  gold  it  was  the  pin. 
In  al  the  warld  nas  nought 

Swiche  drink,  as  ther  was  in, 
Brengwain  was  wrong  bi  thought. 

To  that  drink  sche  gan  win ; 
And  swete  Tsonde  it  bitaught, 

Sche  bad  Tristrem  bigin. 
To  say ; 

Her  loue  might  no  man  tvin. 
Til  her  ending  day. 

LI. 

An  hounde  ther  was  biside. 

That  was  y-cleped  Hodain, 
The  coupe  he  licked  that  tide, 

Tho  doun  it  sett  Bringwain : 
Thai  loued  al  in  lide, 

And  ther  of  were  thai  fain, 
Togider  thai  gun  abide. 

In  ioie,  and  ek  in  pain. 
For  thought : 

In  iuel  time  to  sain. 
The  drink  was  y-wrought. 

LII.' 

Tristrem  in  schip  lay, 

With  Tsonde  ich  night ; 
Play  miri  he  may, 

With  that  worthli  wight. 
In  boure  night  and  day, 

Al  blithe  was  the  knight ; 
He  might  with  hir  play, 

That  wist  Brengwain  the  bright, 
As  tho : 

Thai  loued  with  all  her  mighty 
And  Hodain  dede  al  so. 

Lin. 

Tvai  wikes  in  the  strand, 

No  seyl  thai  no  drewe ; 
In  to  Inglond, 

A  wind  to  wille  hem  blewe: 
The  King  on  hunting  that  fand; 

A  knaue  that  he  knewe, 
He  made  him  knight  with  hand. 

For  his  tidinges  newe, 
Gan  bring  : 
Tsonde,  bright  of  hewe, 
Ther  spoused  Mark  the  King.     ^  j 
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LIV. 

He  spoused  hir  with  his  ring ; 

Off  est  no  speke  Y  nought : 
Brengwain  with  outen  lesing, 

Dede  as  hye  had  thought, 
Sche  tok  that  loue  drink, 

That  in  Yrlond  was  bought, 
For  Ysonde  to  the  King, 

Brengwain  to  bed  was  brought. 
That  tide  : 

Mark  his  wille  wrought. 
On  bed  Brengwain  biside. 

LT. 

When  Mark  had  tint  his  swink, 

Tsonde  to  bed  yede ; 
Of  Yrlond  bye  asked  drink, 

The  coupe  sche  gan  hir  bede, 
Biside  her  sche  lete  it  sink, 

Therof  badde  sche  no  nede. 
Of  non  maner  thing : 

Oghain  Tristrem,  in  lede, 
As  tho. 

No  might  no  clerk  it  rede, 
The  love  bitven  hem  to. 

LVI. 

Thai  wende  haue  ioie  anough, 

Certes  it  nas  nought  so. 
Her  wening  was  al  wough, 

Vntroweand  til  hem  to  : 
Aither  in  langour  drough. 

And  token  rede  to  go ; 
And  seththen  Ysonde  lough. 

When  Tristrem  was  in  wo, 
With  wille : 

Now  thenketh  Ysonde  to  slo 
Brengwain  and  hir  to  spille. 

LVII. 

Sche  thought,  ^^  Y  may  be  wroth, 

Sche  lay  first  bi  the  King, 
For  Y  bihight  hir  cloth, 

Gold,  and  riche  wedding; 
Tristrem  and  Y  boatbe, 

Beth  scheot  for  our  playing ; 
Better  is  that  we  rathe, 

Hir  oliue  bring, 

Alstille; 

Than  doute  we  for  no  thing, 
That  we  ne  may  ban  our  wille."— 

LVIII. 

The  Quen  bad  her  biside. 
To  werkemen  on  a  day ; 

Sche  told  hem  at  that  tide, 
What  was  her  wille  to  say ; 

—"Ye  moten  sleo  and  hide 
Bringwain,  that  miri  may."— 

Sche  seyd— ^'  Ye  schal  abide, 


Riche  to  ben  ay. 

In  lede ; 
No  lete  ye  for  no  pay, 
That  ye  no  do  that  dede.*' — 

Into  a  grisly  dough 

Thai  and  that  maiden  yode, 
That  on  his  swerd  out  drough. 

That  other  bihinde  hir  stode. 
She  cried  merci  anough, 

And  seyd — "  For  Cristes  rode. 
What  haue  Y  don  wough, 

Whi  wille  ye  spille  mi  blode  ? "— 
— '*  Nought  lain, 

Ysonde  the  leuedi  gode. 
Hath  hot  thou  schalt  be  slain.*'— 

Brengwain  dergly. 

Bad  hero  say  the  Quen  ; 
— **  Greteth  wele  mi  leuedy. 

That  ai  trewe  hath  ben ; 
Smockes  badde  sche  and  T, 

And  hir  was  solwy  to  sen, 
Bi  Marke  tho  hye  schuld  ly, 

Y  lent  hir  min  al  clen, 

As  thare  : 
Oghain  hir,  wele  Y  wen, 
No  dede  Y  neuer  mare." — 

LXI. 

Thai  nold  hir  nought  slo, 
Bot  went  oghain  to  the  Quen, 

Ysonde  asked  hem  to, 
— "  What  seyd  hye  you  bitren  ?  "- 

— "  Hye  bad  ous  saye  you  so^ 
Your  smock  was  solwy  to  sen, 

Bi  Mark  tho  ye  schuld  ly, 

Y  lent  hir  min  al  dene. 

That  day."— 
Tho  asked  Ysonde  the  kene, 
— "  Whare  is  that  trewe  may  ?"— 

LXII. 

Tho  seyd  Ysonde  with  mode, 

— **  Mi  maiden  ye  ban  slaia  I  "— 
Sche  swore  by  Godes  rode, 

Thai  schuld  ben  hong  and  drain; 
Sche  bede  hem  yiftes  gode. 

To  fechen  hir  ogain; 
Thai  fetten  hir,  ther  sche  stode, 

Tho  was  Ysonde  fill  fain, 
To  say; 

So  trewe  sche  fond  Brengwain, 
That  sche  loued  bir  wele  ay. 

LXIII. 

Made  was  the  saughtening, 

And  alle  forgbeve  bidenei 
Tristrem  with  outen  lesing, 

Played  with  the  Quen. 
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Fram  Irlond  to  theKing, 
An  harpour  com  bitven ; 

Aa  harp  be  gan  forth  bring, 
Swiche  no  badde  thai  neuer  sen, 

With  sight; 
Him  self  with  outen  wen, 

Bar  it  day  and  night. 

LXIV. 

Tsonde  he  loued  in  are. 

He  that  the  harp  brought ; 
About  his  hals  he  it  bare, 

Richelich  it  was  wrought ; 
He  hidde  it  euer  mare. 

Out  no  com  it  nought : 
— "Thine  harp  whi  willow  spare, 

Yif  thou  ther  of  can  ought, 
Ofgle?"— 

— "  No  out  no  Cometh  it  nought. 
With  outen  yiftes  fre."— 

LXV. 

Mark  seyd — "  Lat  me  se, 

Harpi  bou  thou  can. 
And  what  thou  askest  me, 

Yiue  Y  schal  the  than."— 
"Blethely,"— seydhe; 

A  miri  lay  he  bigan, 
— **Str  King,  of  yifles  fre, 

HenoHh  Ysonde  Y  wan, 
Bidene, 

Yproue  the  for  fals  man. 
Or  Ysehai  haue  ihi  Quen.*'^ 

LXVI. 

Mark  to  conseyl  yede, 

And  asked  rede  of  tho  to, 
— "  Lcsen  Y  mot  mi  manhed, 

Or  yeld  Ysonde  me  fro."— 
Mark  was  ful  of  drede, 

Ysonde  lete  he  go  : 
Tristrem  in  that  nede, 

At  wode  was  dere  to  slo. 
That  day : 

Tristrem  com  right  tho. 
As  Ysonde  was  oway. 

LXTII. 

Tho  was  Tristrem  in  ten, 

And  chidde  with  the  King, 
— "  Yifstow  glewemen  tlii  Queo, 

Hastow  no  nother  thing?"— 
His  rote  with  outen  wen, 
.  He  raught  bi  the  ring, 
Tho  folwed  Tristrem  the  ken. 

To  schip  ther  thai  hir  bring. 
So  blithe ; 

Tristrem  bigan  to  sing. 
And  Ysonde  bigan  to  lithe. 


LXYin. 

Swiche  song  he  gan  sing, 

That  hir  was  s withe  wo, 
Her  com  swiche  loue  longing, 

Hir  hert  brast  neighe  a-to  : 
Th'  Erl  to  hir  gan  spring 

With  knightes  mani  mo. 
And  seyd— "Mi  swete  thing, 

Whi  farestow  so, 

Ypray?"— 

Ysonde  to  lond  most  go, 
£r  sche  went  oway. 

LXIX. 

— "  Within  a  stounde  of  the  day, 

Y  schal  ben  hole  and  sounde  : 
Ych  here  a  menstrel  to  say ; 

Of  Tristrem  he  hath  a  soun." — 
Th'  Erl  seyd,—"  Dathet  him  ay. 

Of  Tristrem  yif  this  stounde, 
That  minstrel  for  his  lay, 

Schal  haue  an  hundred  pounde. 
Of  me. 

Yif  he  wil  with  ous  founde, 
Lef,  for  thou  louest  his  gle."— 

LXX. 

His  gle  al  for  to  here. 

The  leuedi  was  sett  on  land  : 
To  play  bi  the  riuere, 

Th*  Erl  ladde  hir  bi  hand ; 
Tristrem  trewe  fere, 

Miri  notes  he  fand 
Opon  his  rote  of  yuere. 

As  thai  were  on  the  strand. 
That  stounde ; 

Thurch  that  semly  sand, 
Ysonde  was  hole  and  sounde. 

LXXI. 

Hole  sche  was  and  sounde, 

Thurch  vertu  of  his  gle ; 
For  thi  th'  Erl  that  stounde, 

Glad  a  man  was  he; 
Of  penis  to  hundred  pounde. 

He  yaf  Tristrem  the  fre ; 
To  schip  than  gun  thai  founde,' 

In  Yrlond  wald  thai  be, 
Ful  fain; 

Th'  Erl  and  knightes  thre. 
With  Ysonde  and  Bring  wain. 

Lxxn. 

Tristrem  tok  his  stede. 

And  lepe  ther  on  to  ride ; 
The  Quen  bad  him  her  lede. 

To  schip  him  biside; 
Tristrem  dede  as  hye  bede; 

In  wode  he  gan  hir  hide ; 
To  th'  Erl  he  seyd  in  that  nede^r-.  j 
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— "  Thou  hast  y-tent  thi  pride, 

Thou  dote  : 
With  thine  harp,  thou  woune  hir  that  tide, 
Thou  tint  hir  with  mi  rote." — 

LXXIII. 

Tristrem  with  Ysonde  rade, 

In  to  the  wode  oway ; 
A  loghe  thai  founden  made, 

Was  ful  of  garoen  and  play ; 
Her  blis  was  ful  brade, 

And  ioieful  was  that  may  ; 
Seuen  night  thai  thare  abad, 

And  seththen  to  court  cam  thai ; 
—*' Sir  King," 

Tristrem  gan  to  say, 
— ^^Yif  minstrels  other  thing." — 

LXXIV. 

Meriadok  was  a  man, 

That  Tristrem  trowed  ay; 
Miche  gode  he  him  an. 

In  0  chaumber  thai  lay; 
Tristrem  to  Ysonde  wan, 

Anight  with  hir  to  play ; 
As  man  that  miche  kan, 

A  bord  he  tok  oway. 

Of  her  hour; 

£r  he  went,  to  say, 
Of  snowe  was  fallen  a  schour. 

LXXV. 

A  schour  ther  was  y-falle, 

That  al  the  way  was  white ; 
Tristrem  was  wo  with  alle, 

With  dwl  and  sorwe  site ; 
Bitven  the  hour  and  the  halle, 

The  way  was  naru  and  lite ; 
Swiche  cas  him  was  bifalle, 

As  we  finde  in  scrite, 
Ful  sket; 

A  sine  he  fond  tite, 
And  bond  vnder  bis  fete. 

LXXVI. 

Meriadok,  with  his  might, 

Aros  vp  al  bidene ; 
The  way  he  went  right, 

Til  he  com  to  the  Quen ; 
The  bord  he  fond  of  tvight 

To  wite,  and  nought  at  wenc ; 
Of  Tristrem  kertel,  the  knight, 

He  fond  a  pece  grene, 
Of  tore; 

Meriadok,  the  kene, 
Wondred  ther  fore. 

Lxxvn. 

A-morwe  he  tolde  the  King, 

Al  that  he  seighe  with  sight ; 
— '*  Lord,  with  outen  lesing, 


With  Ysonde  lay  Tristrem  to-night; 
Thou  Shalt  do  swiche  a  thing, 

Aske  who  her  yeroe  might; 
The  croice  to  lerusalem  bring, 

Say  thou  hast  y-hight, 

Yif  thou  may; 

Tristrem  the  noble  knight, 
The  Quen  hir  self  will  say." 

LXXYni. 

The  King  told  the  Quen, 

A  bed  tho  thai  ware ; 
— **  Dame,  with  outen  wene, 

To  lerusalem  Y  mot  fare  : 
Loke  now  ous  bituene, 

Who  may  the  kcpc  fram  care  ?  " — 
— "  For  al  other,  bidene, 

Tristrem,"  sche  seyd  thare, 
"For  than, 

Y  loue  him  wele  the  mare ; 
He  is  thi  kinsseman."^ 

LXXIX. 

Al  that  Mark  hir  told, 

A-morwe  bye  told  Bringwain ; 
^"  Of  lond  wil  this  bold. 

Now  we  may  be  ful  fain ; 
Tristrem  the  court  schal  hold. 

Till  he  com  oghain ;  "— 
Brengwain  answere  yolde, 

— "  Your  dedes  ban  ben  sain. 
With  sight; 

Mark  thi  self  schal  frain, 
Al  other  loker  to  night.— 

LXXX. 

"  Wite  thou  wele  his  wille; 

To  wende  with  him  thou  say ; 
And  yif  he  loueth  the  stille, 

Thou  do  Tristrem  oway; 
Biseche  him  he  se  ther  tille, 

Thifo  is  Tristrem  ay; 
Thou  dredest  he  wil  the  spille, 

Yif  he  the  maistrie  may, 
Aboue  : 

Thou  louedest  him  neuer  a  day, 
Bot  for  thin  emes  loue." — 

LXXXI. 

Ysonde  the  nexst  night, 

Grid,— "Mark  thin  ore  : 
Mi  fo  thou  hast  me  bight; 

On  me  thou  sinnes  sore; 
Gode  yif  thou  hadde  me  bight. 

Of  lond  with  the  to  fare ;  • 

And  sle  Tristrem  the  knight, 

Yif  loue  of  the  no  ware. 
This  day; 

For  mani  man  seyt  ay  whare. 
That  Tristrem  hi  me  lay."— 
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Lxxxn. 

Mark  is  blithe  and  gladi 

For  al  that  trowed  he ; 
He  that  him  other  tald, 

He  ne  couthe  him  hot  maugre  : 
Meriadok  him  answere  yald, 

— ^^  In  toun  thou  do  him  be ; 
Her  loue-laike  thou  bihald, 

For  the  loue  of  me^ 

Nought  wene : 

Bi  resoun  thou  schalt  se, 
That  loue  is  hem  bitvene."— 

Lxxxm. 

Mark  departed  hem  to, 

And  dede  Tristrem  oway ; 
Nas  neuer  Tsonde  so  wo, 

No  Tristrem,  sotlie  to  say ; 
Ysonde  her  self  wald  slo ; 

For  sorwe  Tristrem  lay ; 
Ysonde  morned  so, 

And  Tristrem  night  and  day, 
For  dede ; 

Ich  man  it  se  may, 
What  liif  for  loue  thai  lede. 

LXXXIV. 

Tristrem  was  in  toun ; 

In  boure  Ysonde  was  don; 
Bi  water  he  sent  adoun, 

Light  linden  spon ; 
He  wrot  hem  al  with  roun, 

Ysonde  hem  knewe  wel  sone, 
Bi  that  Tristrem  was  boun, 

Ysonde  wist  his  bone, 
To  abide; 

£r  a-morwe  none, 
Her  aither  was  other  biside. 

LXXXV. 

Qnath  Meriadok,—"  Y  rede. 

Thine  hunters  thou  bid  ride, 
Fourten  night,  at  this  nede. 

To  se  thine  forestes  wide; 
Tristrem,  thou  hem  bede, 

Thi  self  thou  here  abide; 
And  right  at  her  dede, 

Thou  schalt  hem  take  that  tide. 
In  the  tre; 

Here  thou  schalt  abide. 
Her  semblaunt  thou  schalt  se."— 

LXXXVI. 

In  orchard  mett  thai  inne, 
Tristrem  and  Ysonde  fre ; 

Ay  when  thai  might  awinne; 
Ther  playd  Ysonde  and  he; 

The  duerwe  y-seighe  her  ginne, 


Ther  he  sat  in  the  tre ; 
Mark  of  riche  kinne, 

He  bight  to  don  him  se, 
With  sight; 

And  seyd,— *'  Sir,  siker  ye  be, 
Thi  self  schal  se  that  right."—' 

LXXXYll. 

His  falsnesse  for  to  fille, 

Forth  tho  went  he ; 
To  Tristrem  be  com  with  ille, 

Fram  Ysonde  the  fre ; 
— "  Mi  leuedy  me  sent  the  tille, 

For  icham  priue, 
And  praieth  the,  with  wille. 

That  thou  wost  hir  se, 
With  sight; 

Mark  is  in  other  cuntre, 
Priu^  it  schal  be  dight."— 

Lxxxvni. 

Tristrem  him  bi  thought, 

— '^  Maister,  thank  haue  ye  : 
For  thou  me  this  bode  brought. 

Mi  robeyiue  Y  the; 
That  thou  no  lete  it  nought. 

Say  that  leuedy  fre; 
Hir  wordes  dere  Y  bought. 

To  Marke  bye  bileighe  me, 
That  may ; 

To  morwe  Y  schal  hir  se, 
At  chirche  for  sothe  to  say.'* — 

LXXXIX. 

The  duerwe  toke  the  gate, 

And  Mark  he  told  bidene ; 
"  Bi  this  robe,  Y  wate. 

That  michel  he  loueth  the  Quen  : 
V-saine  we  nought  no  sat ; 

He  douteth  me  bitvcne, 
It  semeth  bi  his  lat, 

As  he  hir  neuer  had  sene, 
With  sight ; 

Y  wot  with  outen  wene. 
He  Cometh  to  hir  to-night."— 

XG. 

Sir  Mark  sat  in  the  tre; 

Ther  metten  thai  to : 
The  schadowe  Tristrem  gan  se, 

And  loude  spac  he  tho, 
That  Ysonde  schuld  Mark  se. 

And  calle  Tristrem  hir  fo : 
— *'  Thou  no  aughtest  nought  hercn  to  be, 

Thou  no  hast  nought  here  to  go, 
Nothing; 

With  right  men  schuld  the  slo, 
Durst  Y  for  the  King."— 


*  It  would  appear,  ai  haa  been  hinted  ia  the  Argumeot,  Uut  thii  Stanxa  sboold  precede  the  85Ui, 
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XGI. 

— "  Ysondc,  thou  art  mi  fo, 

Thou  sinnest,  leuedi,  on  me; 
Thou  gabbest  on  me  so, 

Min  em  nil  me  nought  se; 
He  threteneth  me  to  slo, 

More  menske  were  it  to  the, 
Better  for  to  do, 

Bi  God  in  trinite, 

This  tide; 

Or  T  this  lond  sdial  fle, 
In  to  Wales  wide."— 

XGII. 

— "Tristrem,  for  sothe  to  say, 

T  wold  the  lite!  gode; 
Ac  T  the  wraied  neuer  day, 

T  swere  bi  Godes  rode; 
Men  said  thou  bi  me  lay, 

Thine  em  so  vnder  stode; 
Wende  forth  in  thi  way. 

It  semes  astow  were  wode 
Towede; 

T  loued  neuer  man  with  mode, 
Bot  him  that  hadde  mi  maiden  hede.'*- 

XGin. 

— *'  Swete  Tsonde  thin  arc, 

Thou  preye  the  King  for  me; 
Yif  it  thi  wille  ware. 

Of  sake  he  make '  me  fre : 
Of  lond  ichil  elles  fare, 

Schal  he  me  neuer  se."— 
Markes  hert  was  sare, 

Ther  he  sat  in  the  tre ; 
And  thought, 

"Vngiltleser  ye, 
In  swiche  a  sclaunder  brought." — 

xciv. 

— **  Thou  seyst  T  gan  the  wrie. 

Men  seis  thou  bi  me  lay ; 
Ac  thei  ich  wende  to  dye. 

Thine  erand  T  schal  say : 
Marke  thin  em  his  heighe, 

Anough  he  the  yiue  may  ; 
No  reche  Y  what  T  lighe. 

So  that  thou  be  oway, 

With  wille."— 

Marke  tho  thought  ay, 
— ''  Tete  he  schal  duelle  stille."— 

XC7. 

Tristrem  oway  went  so ; 
Ysonde  to  boure  Yjwis, 
Nas  neuer  Mark  so  wo, 


Him  self  he  herd  al  this; 
Al  sori  Mark  gan  go. 

Til  he  might  Tristrem  kisse; 
And  dedely  hated  he  tho. 

Him  that  seyd  amis, 
Al  newe : 

Ther  was  ioie  and  blis, 
And  welcom  Tristrem  trewe. 

XCVI. 

now  hath  Ysonde  her  wille, 

Tristrem  constable  is  heighe; 
Thre  yere  he  playd  stille, 

With  Ysonde  bright  so  beighe; 
Her  loue  might  no  man  felle,' 

So  were  thai  bothe  sleighe; 
Meriadok,  with  ille. 

Waited  hem  ful  neighe, 
Of  her  dede : 

Yif  he  might  hem  spille. 
Fain  he  wald  spede. 

xcvn. 

Meriadok  wrayeth  ay, 

To  the  King  thus  seyd  he ; 
— '*  Her  folies  vsen  thai  ay, 

Wei  yore  Y  seyd  it  the : 
Loke  now  on  a  day. 

And  blod  lat  you  thre; 
Do  as  Y  the  say. 

And  tokening  thou  schalt  se, 
Ful  sone; 

Her  bed  schal  blodi  [be,P 
Ar  he  his  wille  haue  done."— 

XGTIII. 

Blod  leten  was  the  King, 

Tristrem,  and  the  Quene : 
At  her  blod  leteing, 

The  flore  was  swopen  clene; 
Meriadok  dede  floure  bring. 

And  strewed  it  bitvene ; 
That  go  no  might  no  thing, 

Bot  yif  it  were  sene, 

With  sight; 

Thritti  fet  bi  dene 
Tristrem  lepe  that  night. 

XGIX. 

Now  Tristrem  willes  is. 
With  Ysonde  for  to  play ; 

He  no  may  hir  com  to  kisse, 
So  ful  of  floure  it  lay; 

Tristrem  lep  Y  wis, 
Thritti  fete,  soth  to  say; 

As  Tristrem  dede  this, 


<  By  an  error  in  transcribing,  Uie  word  make  is  twice  repeated 
in  Ibe  MS. 

•  Here  **  felle  "  It  taken  for  feel,  or  perceiw,  as  in  a  passage  of 
Chancer,  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Finlay  of  Glasgow  t— 


••  And  If  that  Im  mar  /W«» «»» of  dra*, 
Tbaty*  me  tooch  in  iora  of  fiOaalc" 

aia«<  »»«•'•*• 
a  In  the  MS.  ''bene.*' 
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His  blod-bende  brast  oway, 

And  bled; 
And  sethtben  oghain  the  day, 
He  lepe  fram  hir  bedde. 


Thritti  fete  bitvene. 

He  lepe  with  outen  les ; 
Sore  him  greued  his  yene, 

AsitnowoDdernes; 
Mark  her  bed  hadde  sene, 

And  al  blodi  it  wes : 
He  told  the  Brengwain, 

Tristrem  hadde  broken  his  pes, 
Bitvene; 

Anon  of  lond  he  ches, 
Oat  of  Blarkes  eighe-sene. 

CI. 

Tristrem  was  fled  oway, 

To  wite,  and  nought  to  wene; 
At  Londen  on  a  day, 

Mark  wald  spourge  the  Quen ; 
Men  seyd  sche  brak  the  lay ; 

A  bischop  yede  bitvene. 
With  hot  yren  to  say, 

Sche  thought  to  make  hir  clene, 
Of  sake; 

Tsonde  said  bidene, 
That  dome  sche  wald  take. 

en. 

Men  sett  the  roerkes  there. 

At  Westeminster  ful  right; 
Hot  yren  to  here. 

For  Sir  Tristrem  the  knight  \. 
In  pouer  wede  to  were, 

Tristrem  com  that  night ; 
Of  alle  the  knightes  here. 

No  knewe  him  non  hi  sight ; 
Bidene; 

To  swethe  Ysonde  bright. 
As  forward  was  hem  bitvene. 

cm. 

Ouer  Temes  sche  schuld  ride^ 

That  is  an  arm  of  the  se : 
— "Tothesdiipside, 

This  man  schal  here  me." — 
Tristrem  hir  bar  that  tide, 

And  on  the  Quen  fel  he, 
Next  her  naked  side 

That  mani  man  might  y-se, 
Sanschewe; 

Hir  queynt  abouen  hir  kne, 
Naked  the  knightes  knewe. 

CIV. 

In  water  thai  wald  him  sink, 

And  wers  yif  thai  may; 
—"Ye  quite  him  iuel  his  swink ;  "- 


The  Quene  seyd  to  hem  ay ; 
— "  It  semeth  mete,  no  drink, 

Hadde  he  nought  mani  a  day ; 
For  pouerte  me  thenk, 

He  fel  for  sothe  to  say. 
And  nede; 

Teueth  him  gold,  T  pray. 
He  may  bidde  God  me  spede." — 

cv. 

Gold  thai  youen  him  thare: 

The  constori  thai  bigan; 
Swete  Tsonde  sware, 

Sche  was  giltles  woman; 
— "Bot  on  to  schip  me  bare. 

The  knightes  seighe  wele  than; 
What  so  his  wille  ware, 

Ferli  neighe  he  wan, 

Sothe  thing : 

So  neighe  com  never  man, 
Bot  mi  lord  the  King."— 

cvi. 

Swete  Tsonde  hath  sworn, 

Hir  clene,  that  mtri  may; 
To  hir  thai  had  ycorn. 

Hot  yren  Y  say; 
The  knightes  were  biforn; 

For  hir  tho  praiden  thai  : 
The  yren  sche  hadde  y-bom, 

Ac  Mark  forghave  that  day» 
And  dede ; 

Meriadok  held  thai, 
For  fole  in  his  falshede. 

CVII. 

Ysonde  is  graunted  clene, 

Meriadok  maugre  his ; 
Neuer  er  nas  the  Quene, 

So  wele  with  Mark  Y  wis; 
Tristrem  with  outen  wene, 

In  to  Wales  he  is; 
In  bataile  he  hath  ben, 

And  fast  he  fraines  this, 
Right  thare : 

For  he  ne  may  Ysonde  kisse^ 
Fight  he  sought  ay  whare. 


SIR  TRISTREM. 

FTTTB  THIBD. 


ARGUMENT. 


Stanxat  I.  9.-8ir  TrUtrem,  banUhed  from  Cornwall,  eaten  tolo  tbe  ht- 
Tico  of  Trtamoar,  King  of  Wales.  This  monarch  to  nojastly  attacked  by 
Organ,  a  netghboarlng  prince,  who  beifeges  bim  In  hto  eapUal,  and  laya 
waste  bto  conntry.  Trlamour  promtaes  Tristrem  a  grant  of  hto  Welsh 
dominions.  If  be  can  recover  tbem  from  the  enemy.  S.  4.  5^— Trictreo 
and  Urgan  join  battle ;  and,  at  length,  meet  In  single  combat.  Organ,  a 
knight  of  gigantic  stature,  upbraids  Trtotrem  with  the  death  of  hto  brother 
Morgan,  ataln  by  him ''  at  tbe  meat.'*  They  Bght  deaperatelf :  Tristrem 
cat*  oir  Organ's  right  bandi  bat  the  giant  conllAitti  the  enoonnler  with 
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bif  toll.  <!.  7.— Urgtn  Mag  iMfd  preiMd,  fllet  to  bis  cattle.  Sir  Trbtram 
•ebfli,  aod  rides  off  ullh,  tbe  bloody  band.  Urgon,  returoing  wilb  po- 
tent MlTes,  to  reanlte  bU  band  to  tbe  stump,  finds  tbat  Tristram  bss  car- 
ried II  away.  Tbe  gial>t  parsaes  Tristrem,  and  orertakes  bim  apon  a 
bridge,  uliere  tbe  battle  is  renewed  lu  presence  of  a  maltltude  of  specta- 
tors. 8.  9.— Organ  presses  Trlstreni  hard,  and  cleaves  his  shield :  bat 
Tristrenn,  afoldlng  bis  next  blow,  Ibrasts  blai  tbrongb  tbe  body ;  in  tbe 
agony  of  death  be  springs  over  tbe  bridge.  10.  II.— TrianMar,  In  reqal- 
tai  of  Tristram's  yalour,  resigns  to  him  the  sovereign ty  of  Wales,  and 
prescnu  blm  with  a  beautlM  whelp,  called  Petlcrewe,  tbe  colours  of 
which  era  red,  green,  and  blue.  Tbe  generous  warrior  bestows  tbe 
kingdom  of  Wales  upon  Blauncbe  Floor,  daughter  of  Triamour;  and  sends 
tbe  beautiful  and  wondrous-coloured  dog  to  tbe  fair  Ysonde. 

atanxoi  12.  13.  U.->Tbe  fame  of  Tristram's  exploits  bavlng  reached  tbe 
court  of  Cornwall,  his  uncle  becomes  reconciled  to  him,  and  Invites  blm 
back  to  couri.  Mark  places  our  hero  In  tbe  ofOce  of  grand  steward  ;  but 
all  bis  benefits  ara  unable  to  counterbalance  the  effects  of  tbe  '*  drink  of 
mlgbU"  Tbe  amoun  of  Trlstrem  and  Ysonde  recommence,  and  ara  ag sin 
difcovered  by  King  Mark,  who  banlcbcs  bis  wife  and  nephew  from  bis 
dominions.  15. 10.- Tbe  lovers  Ry  to  a  forest,  overjoyed  at  tbe  freedom 
which  they  had  purchased  by  iheir  exile.  They  reside  in  an  earth-house, 
or  cavern,  subsisting  on  tbe  venison  which  Trlstrem,  with  bis  bounds, 
Petlcrewe  and  Qodaiu,  acquires  In  tbe  chase.  17.  18. 19.- The  cavern, 
made  in  old  limes  by  tbe  gianU,  forms  their  dwelling  both  In  winter  and 
summer.  Tbe  life  of  Trlstrem  and  1  sonde  Is  described  as  devoid  of  every 
accommodation ;  but  almighty  love  supplies  all  their  wants.  Tbey  dwell 
In  tbe  forest  a  twelvemonth,  saving  three  weeks.  20. 21  .—Tristram,  hav- 
ing slafa  a  deer,  and  brought  It  to  the  cavern,  falls  asleep  by  the  kide  of 
Ysonde ;  having  acddcntally  laid  betwixt  them  tbe  naked  sword,  with 
which  be  bad  probably  been  flaying  tbe  animal.  The  King  of  Cornwall 
buppenlng  tbat  day  to  hunt  In  tbe  forest,  bis  ratinue  discover  tbe  lovers 
sleeping  In  this  posture.  22.  23— Tbe  hunters  relate  what  they  bad  seen 
to  Mark,  who  visits  tbe  cavern.  A  sonbeam  was  darting  through  a  cranny 
of  tbe  rock,  fbll  on  the  beautiful  countenance  of  Ysonde,  and  her  charms 
renew  tbe  passion  of  the  weak  Prince.  Be  stops  tbe  crevice  with  bis 
glove,  lest  tbe  repose  of  tbe  lovely  slumberer  should  be  disturbed ;  and 
argues,  from  the  casusl  circamstanra  of  tbe  drawn  sword,  tbat  no  undue 
communication  subsisted  betwixt  Trlstrem  and  Ysonde.  Bis  obsequious 
train  assent  to  this  reasoning.  24.  23.-Tbe  lovers  awake  when  tbe  King 
Is  departed,  and  ara  snrprlMd  to  find  bis  well-known  glove.  A  party  of 
knigbU  arrive  to  conduct  tbem  to  Hark,  to  whom  tbey  ara  once  mora 
fully  recondied. 

Stanxat  20.  S7.  28. 29.— The  dwarf  spies  the  Queen  and  Trlstrem  at  a  ren- 
desvous,  and  apprises  King  Hark.  The  King  comes  upon  tbe  lovers  so 
suddenly,  tbat  Tristram  is  compelied  to  0y,  leaviog  Ysonde  behind.  Bis 
lamentation  at  separating  from  tbe  Queen.  Be  Is  In  vain  pursued  by 
Mark's  retinue,  who  find  no  one  but  the  Queen  upon  the  spot,  where  tbey 
expected  lo  detect  the  lovers.  Tbey  maintain,  in  tbe  very  face  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mark,  tbat  bis  eyesight  had  deceived  blm;  and  be  himself, 
seeming  satisfied  tbat  this  most  have  been  tbe  case,  receives  Ysonde  again 
Into  favour. 

Stanzoi  39.  Sl.-Tristrem,  during  his  banishment,  engages  In  tbe  most  des- 
perate enterprises.  He  traverses  Spain,  wbera  he  slays  three  giants. 
Prom  Spain  be  goes  to  Ermonle.  wbera  he  is  Joyfully  received  by  bis  vas- 
sals, the  sons  of  his  old  tutor,  Roband.  Tbey  offer  to  restora  lo  blm  bis 
hereditary  dominions,  which  be  declines  to  receive.  32.- Trlstrem  ar- 
rives In  Brittany,  where  be  assUls  the  Duke  of  tbat  country  In  bis  wars. 
By  tbe  valour  of  our  hero  tbe  contest  was  soon  ended.  Trlstrem  Is  intro- 
duced to  tbe  lovely  daughter  of  the  Doke.  Tbli  lady  bears  the  same  name 
wilb  the  [Queen  of  Cornwall;  but,  for  distinction,  Is  called  Ttondt  with 
the  whft§  hand.  33.  34. 35.«-Trlstrem  having  made  a  song  on  tbe  beauty 
of  tbe  Queen  of  Cornwall,  tbe  Princess  of  Brittany,  from  the  similarity  of 
names.  It  led  to  believe  blm  her  lover,  and  communicates  her  mistake  to 
ber  father.  Tbe  Duke  offers  Trlstrem  tbe  baud  of  bis  daugbter.  Tris- 
trem  begins  to  reflect  upon  bis  own  disastrous  situaiion,  upon  tbe  Im- 
posslbtllty  of  again  seeing  Ysonde  of  Iraland,  and.  Anally  upon  tbe  un- 
law fulneas  of  their  connexion.  The  result  of  these  reflections,  is  a  reso- 
hiilon  to  espouse  Ysonde  with  tbe  white  band,  whom  be  loves  the  mora 
on  account  of  her  name.  Tbey  are  betrothed  and  married ;  but,  as  tbey 
pass  to  tbe  bridal  chamber,  tbe  ring,  given  to  Trlstrem  by  the  Queen  of 
Cornwall,  drops  frt)ro  his  Qnger.  30.  37.— This  accident  recalls  to  his 
mind  all  the  fidelity  of  Ysonde  of  Ireland,  and  tbe  danger  In  which  she 
has  been  placed  upon  his  account :  bis  heart  reproaches  bim  with  the 
falsehood  of  which  he  Is  guilty,  which  he  resolves  to  prosecute  no  farther. 
The  lovely  Ysonde  of  Brittany  remains  a  virgin,  though  a  wife. 

Slau^es  88.  39. 4p.-Tbe  Duke  of  Brittany  bestows  upon  Trlstrem  e  tract  of 
territory,  divided  by  an  arm  of  tbe  sea  from  tbe  domains  of  a  powerfnl 
and  savage  glaoti  called  Bellagog.  Tbe  old  Duke  charges  his  son-in-law 
to  beware,  lest^  while  hunting,  he  pass  the  boundary  of  bifs  own  lands, 
and  Incur  the  resentment  of  his  dreadful  neighbour,  who  had  been  brother 
(  most  probably  brother-ln-arms )  to  Morgan^  to  Urgan,  and  to  the  '*  noble 
knight,  Moraunt,''  all  of  whom  bad  fallon  by  the  sword  of  Tristram. 
This  prudent  counsel,  as  villi  readily  be  believed,  only  excites  the  knight 
|o  pay  Bellagog  a  speedy  vblt.  41. 42. 43.- Trlstrem  follows  his  bounds 
(Qtotbe  terrUory  of  tbe  giant,  who  immediately  appears;  and,  leemlng 


tbe  nameof  tbe  bold  lutnidcr,  reiolvee  toavcage  On  danib  of  Us  li 
Trlstrem  bids  blm  defiance,  and  avows  bis  Inieniloo  of  i 
himself  tbe  whole  forest.  44.  45.  4e.-Bellagog  buria  e  dart  el  Titom 
which  pasMs  betwixt  bis  hauberti  and  side.  Trlstrem  daaes  wiik  ft 
giant,  and  both  fight  manfully.  Tbe  knight  at  leogtb  cnU  on  BribM^ 
foot ;  and  the  giant  begs  menj,  promising  to  deliver  up  his  ireasenaai 
lands  to  Tristram.  Trbtren  spares  his  life,  on  condition  be  shall  balH  i 
hall  In  honour  of  Ysonde  and  Brengwaln.  417.  48.  49.-lleiiatog  noisd 
Trlstrem  to  a  castle,  surrounded  with  a  moat,  or  rather  lake,  iha  mim 
stronghold  of  bis  forefathers:  be  shows  tbe  knight  a  foni,  hf  ntUh 
may  eater  to  It  at  pleasure.  Here  the  propoeed  structure  Is  bcgae:  Mrtp 
men  ara  sent  for  hrom  all  quarter^:,  to  labour,  under  tbediractian  tf » 
ItAgog,  in  constructing  a  magnificent  hall.  80.— In  the  hall  Is  fram^ 
In  sculpture,  tbe  whole  history  of  Trlstrem :  Ysonde  and  Brcng«ila.lrt 
and  Merladok,  Hodain  and  Petlcrewe,  with  the  combat  of  TrlsbcBai 
Bellagog,  ara  ail  represented  to  tbe  life. 

Slanxat  51.  53.  53.  54^Duke  I'lorenlln  of  BriUaor,  attended  by  THrtm 
and  bis  wife,  and  by  Ganbardin,  bis  son,  sets  out  for  tbe  low*  of  M.  I* 
thieus,  lo  be  present  at  tbe  splendid  nuptials  of  a  baron,  named  Baalfea 
and  a  lady  of  Lyons.  On  tbe  road,  a  aolvs  obaarrallon  of  Ysoode  taosp 
to  Caubardin  Tristrem's  neglect  of  his  sister's  ctiarms.  53w  SlL5I.-C» 
bardin,  filled  with  extreme  resentment  at  tbe  slight  pnt  open  Us  hnli; 
expostulates  warmly  with  Trlstrem  on  bis  extraordinary  coododtemrti 
bis  wife.  TriMtrem  answen  baugbtlty  that  since  she  has  betrayari  th 
matrimonial  secret,  he  renounces  her  for  ever,  and  that  he  will  rtianli 
bis  first  love,  a  lady  three  times  more  beautiful  than  Ysonde  eCkritaq 
SB.^Tbls  cavalier  declaration.  Joined  perhaps,  to  Tristram's  mhaM 
prowess,  produces  upon  Ganbardin  a  very  dllTerent  cfieci  INa  atai 
might  have  been  expected.  Bis  curiosity  is  strongly  euiied  coooni^ 
tbe  unknown  beauty  of  whom  Trlstrem  had  boasted,  and.  lajii^  addrbii 
resentment,  he  becomes  the  friend  of  our  hero,  and  the  trusty  iiiidtn 
of  his  amonn.  59. 00. -Tristram  conducts  Ganbardin  towards  hbiai^ 
vellous  castle.  Tbe  Breton  Prince,  finding  himself  In  the  daoiahaid 
Bellagog,  beromes  apprehensive  that  Trlstrem  Is  leading  blm  la  *a/L 
Trlstrem  explains  to  bim  tbat  tbe  giant  baa  becooie  hit  vassal;  aeme- 
logly,  Bellagog  attends  blm  at  bis  call,  leaning  upon  a  cratch.  (i.C- 
Tbe  giant,  at  Tristram's  command,  ushers  tbe  knlgbrs  Into  the  ifUfli 
boll,  which  bad  been  constructed  In  honour  of  the  Qoeen  afCanaiL 
The  Beauty  of  Ysonde  and  Brengwaln,  as  represented  In  scniptait.  |ro- 
duces  such  an  effect  on  Ganbardin,  tbat,  slatrgering  backwaris,  be  Ili9i 
and  breaks  bis  bead.  83. 04.-  vrbeu  Ganbardin  reeoveiv  from  bis  (coei, 
and  again  beholds  the  figures,  especially  tbat  of  Brengwaln,  nholsiqR- 
sented  with  tbe  fatal  cup  In  ber  band,  be  frankly  ackDowkdgcs.  ibrf  As 
beauty  of  Ysonde  is  far  superior  to  tbat  of  bis  sister;  that  Tristm  bpe^ 
fectly  Justiaable  in  every  point  of  bis  conduct :  and  tliat  he  biamii  km 
deeply  wounded  by  tbe  beauty  of  Brengwaln,  that  he  most  ace  hv, « 
perish. 

Stanza  85.~Tristrem  and  Ganbardin  set  out  together  for  Engbad,  mdOe 
former  promkcs  the  Breton  bb  utmost  Interest  to  favoor  Ms  salt  «• 
Brengvt  alo.  00.  -  A  new  character  Is  Introduced.  This  Is  Caiiadss.  ess- 
stable  to  King  Mark,  and  a  lover  of  Ysonde ;  for  that  good  maaareb  ■■ 
very  unfortunate  In  bis  choice  of  favourites.  87.  88.— Canados,  hisruf 
tbe  Queen  sing  one  of  tbe  lays  which  Trlstrem  bad  coanpoard,  dbnar- 
teously  Interrupts  ber,  and  assures  ber  tbat  abe  Is  wrong  In  dotag  »;  M. 
because  ber  notes  resemble  tbe  cries  of  an  owl,  or  tbe  bowling  of  a  mom: 
and,  serondly,  because  Trlstrem,  to  wboee  oompoalilooa  she  Is  »  prM 
has  proved  false  to  her,  and  married  tbe  daughter  of  tbe  Dnbeof  BriuMff. 
80. 70.- Ysonde  upbraids  Canados  a«  a  slanderous  coward,  leadi  kla  •• 
curses  and  reproaches,  prays  that  be  may  thrive  as  HI  In  every  fMR^ 
as  with  ber,  and  drives  blm  ftrom  her  presenee.  Tt.  72.— TbeQes&di' 
ronsolate  at  tbe  lotelllgenoe  she  has  received,  rides  to  the  «asd  «M 
Brengwaln,  to  soothe  her  melancholy.  Trlstrem,  and  his  eaaapM^ 
brother-in-law,  Ganbardin,  arrive  In  the  same  forest,  and  percciwdl 
ladles.  73.  74. 75.-TrUtram  sends  Ganbardin  with  tho  tieg.  as  a  tsM. 
lo  Ysonde.  Meanwhile,  tbe  dog  Peticrawe  recognises  his  feraer  mt0t** 
and  fawns  upon  bim.  Ysonde,  leernlng  by  GanhanHo'a  mesngr,  aari  If 
the  token  of  tbe  ring,  that  Tristrem  is  at  hand,  resolves  lo  take  ap  IT 
abode  lo  tbe  forest  for  that  night.  7e.-Tbc  Queen,  under  puisaPi  sf  l^^ 
disposition,  causes  her  train  to  pitch  their  tents  In  the  wood.  She  b  »> 
couciled  to  Sir  Tristrem,  and  Brengwaln  Is  betrothed  lo  8lr  GeabatdiBi 

8tanxa$  77. 78.- After  dwelling  two  deys  In  tbe  torari,  they  era  aesrlv  ^ 
prised  by  Ganadoe,  who,  informed  by  a  spy  of  what  had  happened,  eeofl 
wilb  tbe  whole  force  of  the  country  to  make  his  rival  prisoner.  Trtenv 
and  Ganbardin  ara  apprhed  of  thehr  danger  by  tbe  liaitbfbl  Gaowisfli' 
Tbey  ara  compelled,  by  tbe  number  of  tbe  asaaitanis,  to  fly  la  diffe^ 
directions.   79.— Ysonde  Is  carried  back  to  court  by  Canados,  wba  Ml 


that  Trlstrem  durst  not  stand  against  bhn.  Tbe  Qoeen  and  I 
upbraid  him  bitteriy.  80.  81.  82.— Ganbardin  having  lied  la  I 
Tristrem  remains  alone  In  Cornwall,  disguised  as  a  beggar,  wUb  ' 
and  clapper.**  It  would  seem  Brengwaln  dlsapprovos  of  bis  coodaci.  i 
threatens  to  betray  bis  interviews  with  Ysonde.  Far,  however,  firvn  i 
so,  Ysonde's  ralibful  confidant  points  out  lo  Mark  tbe  d 
from  the  presumptuous  love  of  Canados  to  bis  Qoeen.  83.— Dag  I 
enraged  at  the  Inaolence  of  bis  consuMe,  banishes  blm  from  hh  r 
and  tbe  Queen,  reconciled  lo  ber  attendant,  admires  her  dcxlfft!  I 
hing. 
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1  S4.  8S,— In  a  eonfBmilOB  between  Brencwaln  and  Twnde,  tbe 
the  Qoeen  ▼tndlcalee  tbe  coarage  of  ber  lover,  wbo  Menu  to  baye  rank 
in  Brengwalo's  opinion  since  Ibe  last  adTentnre  In  Ihe  forejt.  Brengwaln 
le  prevailed  on  to  inlrodnce  blm  tbat  nigbl  to  tbe  Qaeen'a  cbamber ;  In 
dJacbarging  ibto  ofBce,  »be  upbraids  blm  Tor  retreating  preclpltateif  wllb 
Gaohardln  before  tbelr  enemlea.  Tristrem  replies,  by  desiring  tbat  a 
tooniaiiient  migbt  be  proclaimed,  fn  whlcb  hla  brolber- In-law  and  be 
aDlgbt  Tlndlcate  tbelr  repotatlon.  W.  ST.— The  toomament  being  an- 
Boonoed,  Caoados  and  Merladok  undertake  tbe  part  of  cballengera.  Gan- 
bardln  returns  from  Brittany  to  Join  Tristrem ;  they  take,  as  may  readily 
be  gneued,  tbe  opposite  side  from  Canados.  When  tbe  encoanler  com- 
menoea,  Tristrem,  remembering  bis  oM  qoarrel  with  tbe  tale-bearing 
Merladok,  attacks  and  wounds  blm  desperately.  88.  80. 90.— A  sharp  and 
duhlaus  conflict  takes  place  betwixt  Canados  and  Oanbardin,  till  Tristrem, 
ooaatng  to  tbe  assistance  of  bis  brotber-at-arms,  unhorses  and  slays  his 
antagonist.  This  bloody  termination  or  tbe  Jnsts  occasions  a  general  com- 
Bolton,  of  which  Tristrem  avails  himself  to  take  vengeance  on  bis  ene- 
Wltb  the  assistance  of  Ganbardln,  be  slays  and  roots  all  that  wltb- 

I  bim,  and  the  "  courtly  tale-carrlers  are  shamefully  worsted.** 

8immzm9  91 .  93  98^— Brengwaln  rejoices  In  tbe  defeat  of  ber  enemies.  Tris- 
trem and  Gsnbardlo  retire  to  BrltUny.  Here  Tristrem  Is  accosted  by  a 
yoottg  knight,  wearing  no  shoes,  who  bad  sought  blm  for  a  long  lime. 
This  yoDDg  warrior,  whose  name  Is  also  Tristrem,  throws  hlm^lf  at  tbe 
feet  of  oar  hero,  and  beseeches  bis  assistance  in  a  perilous  sdTeniure.  A 
koight  hw  bereaved  him  of  his  lady.  The  ravisber,  with  bis  seven  bre- 
tbrea,  and  seven  other  knights,  are  to  escort  their  prlac,  upon  tbat  very 
day,  to  sonae  place  of  secority ;  the  suppliant  knight  proposes  to  bis  nsme- 
aake  to  assist  him  in  ber  rescue.  Tiistrem  readily  assents.  94.  95.-The 
two  kolgbts  arm  themselves,  and  prepare  for  battle ;  tbey  attack  tbe  party 
or  ravlsbers,  on  a  **  lee  beside  a  forest."  Tristrem  the  younger  Is  soon 
data  ;  our  bero  avenges  bis  death,  and  slays  the  fifteen  knights.  In  this 
battle  be  receives  an  arrow  in  his  old  woand. 


tbe  Aucblnleck  BIS.  abruptly  concludes;  the  remainder  of  the 
being  torn  away. 


FYTTE  THIRD. 


In  Wales  tho  vras  a  King, 

That  bight  Triamour  ; 
He  hadde  a  doughter  ying, 

Was  hoten  Blaunche  Flour ; 
Vrgan  with  gret  wering, 
Biseged  him  in  his  tour, 
To  winne  that  swete  thing, 

And  bring  hir  to  his  hour, 
WithOght; 

Tristrem  with  gret  honour, 
Bicom  tbe  Kinges  knight. 

II. 

Vrgan  gan  Wales  held, 

With  wrong,  for  sothe  to  say ; 
Oft  and  ynselde. 

Of  Triamour  tok  he  pray : 
Triamour  to  Tristrem  teld, 

Opon  a  somers  day, 
Wales  he  wald  him  yeld, 

Tif  he  ft  winne  may, 

Right  than ; 

Tristrem  with  outen  nay. 
With  were,  Wales  wan. 


III. 

Tristrem  mett  Vrgan, 

In  that  feld  to  fight ; 
To  him  seyd  he  than. 

As  a  douhti  knight, 
— **  Thou  slough  mi  brother  Morgan, 

At  the  mete  fui  right ; 
As  Y  am  doughti  man. 

His  deth  thou  hist  to-night, 
Mifo;*'— 

Tristrem  seyd  aplight, 
"  So  [hope] '  Y  tbe  to  slo." 

IV. 

Tvelue  fete  was  tbe  wand, 

Tbat  Vrgan  wald  with  play ; 
His  strok  may  no  man  stand, 

Fetly  yif  Tristrem  may ; 
Tristrem  vantage  fand. 

His  clobbe  fel  oway ; 
And  of  the  geauntes  hand, 

Tristrem  smot,  that  day. 
In  lede : 

Tristrem,  for  sothe  to  say, 
Tbe  geaunt  gert  he  blede. 


Vrgan  al  in  tene, 

Faught  with  his  left  band ; 
Oghain  Tristrem  kene, 

A  stern  stroke  he  fand, 
Opon  his  helme  so  schene, 

That  to  the  grounde  he  wand, 
Bot  Yp  he  stirt  bidene. 

And  heried  Godes  sand, ' 
Almight ; 

Tristrem  with  his  brand, 
Fast  gan  to  fight. 

VI. 

The  geaunt  aroume  be  stode. 

His  bond  be  tint  Y  wis ; 
He  fleighe  as  be  wer  wode, 

Ther  that  the  castd  is ; 
Tristrem  trad  in  the  blod, 

And  fond  the  bond  that  was  his ; 
Oway  Sir  Tristrem  yode ; 
Tbe  geaunt  com  with  this. 
And  sought, 

To  hele  his  honde  that  was  his, 
Salues  hadde  be  brought. 

VII. 

Vrgan  the  geaunt  vnride 
After  Sir  Tristrem  wan ; 

Tbe  cuntre  fer  and  wide, 
Y-gadred  was  hi  than; 


In  the  MS.  **kepie." 


•  Ab  explained  by  an  ingenious  friend.  "Blesaed  God's  sMk" 
or  ralber  perliaps,  **  God's  sent,**  i. «.  "God*s  ambatsador." 
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Tristrem  thought  that  tide, 

— "  Y  take  that  me  Gode  an ;  "— 
On  a  brigge  be  gan  abide ; 
Biheid  ther  mani  a  man ; 

Thai  mett ; 
Vrgan  to  Tristrem  ran, 
And  grimli  there  thai  gret« 

VIII. 

Strokes  of  michel  might, 

Thai  delteu  hem  bitvene ; 
That  thurch  her  brinies  bright, 

Her  bother  blode  was  sene ; 
Tristrem  faught  as  a  knight, 

And  Vrgan  al  in  tene, 
Taf  him  a  stroke  vnlight ; 

His  scheld  he  clef  bitvene, 
A-tvo : 

Tristrem  with  outen  wene, 
Nas  neaer  are  so  wo. 

IX. 

Eft  Vrgan  smot  with  main, 

And  of  that  stroke  he  miste ; 
Tristrem  smot  ogayn, 

And  thurch  his  body  he  threste ; 
Vrgan  lepe  vnfain, 

Ouer  the  bregge  he  deste : 
Tristrem  hath  Vrgan  slain, 

That  alle  the  cuntre  wist, 
Wilhwille; 

The  King  tho  Tristrem  kist. 
And  Wales  tho  yeld  him  tille. 


The  Ring  a  welp  he  brought, 

Bifor  Tristrem  the  trewe; 
Wliat  colour  he  was  wrought, 

Now  Ichil  you  schewe; 
Silke  nas  non  so  soft, 

He  was  rede,  grene,  and  blewe; 
Thai  that  him  seighen  oft. 

Of  him  hadde  gamen  and  glewe, 
Twis; 

His  name  was  Peticrewe, 
Of  him  was  michel  priis. 

XI. 

The  King  Triamour, 

Taf  him  Tristrem  the  hende ; 
For  he  brought  out  of  dolour. 

Him  and  al  his  kende ; 
Tristrem  with  gret  honour, 

Kidde  that  he  was  hende ; 
He  yaf  to  Blaunche  Flour, 

Wales  with  outen  ende, 
Bidene ; 

And  Peticrowe  he  gan  sende. 
To  dame  Ysonde  the  Queue. 

XII. 

Ysonde,  with  outen  les, 


Tho  bye  the  welp  had  sain, 
That  sche  had  made  his  pes. 

She  sent  word  ogayn ; 
Mark  herd  hou  it  wes, 

That  Vrgan  had  he  slayn ; 
Messangers  he  ches, 

Tristrem  for  to  frain, 
Thatfre; 

Mark  was  ferly  fain, 
And  Tristrem  kist  he. 

XIII. 

Mark  gan  Tristrem  calle, 

And  toke  him  al  bidene, 
Git^,  castels  alle. 

Steward  as  he  hadde  bene ; 
Who  was  blithe  in  balle, 

Bot  Ysonde  the  Queue ; 
Hou  so  it  schuld  bi  falle. 

Thai  playden  ai  bitvene, 
Tho  tvo ; 

So  long  of  loue  thai  mene, 
lliat  Mark  seighe  it  was  so. 

XIV. 

Marke  seighe  hou  it  is. 

What  loue  was  hem  bitvene ; 
Certes  this  thought  was  his, 

Ful  wele  awreken  to  ben ; 
He  cleped  Tristrem  with  this. 

And  bi  toke  him  the  Quene, 
And  flemed  hem  bothe  Y  wis, 

Out  of  his  eighe  sene. 
Away ; 

Blither,  with  outen  wene, 
Neuer  ere  nar  thay. 

XV. 

A  forest  fled  thai  tille, 

Tristrem  and  Ysonde  the  schene; 
No  hadde  thai  no  won  to  wille, 

Bot  the  wode  so  grene : 
Bi  holtes  and  bi  hille. 

Fore  Tristrem  and  the  Qoeoe; 
Ysonde  of  ioie  hath  her  fille. 

And  Tristrem  with  outen  wene, 
As  thare; 

So  blithe  al  bidene, 
Nar  thai  neuer  are. 

XVI. 

Tristrem  and  that  may 

Wer  flemed  for  her  dede ; 
Hodain  soth  to  say. 

And  Peticrowe  with  hem  ycde: 
In  on  erthe  hous  thai  lay ; 

Tho  raches  with  hem  thai  lede; 
Tristrem  hem  taught  o  day, 

Bestes  to  tak  at  nede. 
An  hast ; 

In  that  forest  fede, 
Tristrem  Hodain  gan  chast. 
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xvn. 

Tristrem  with  Hodain, 

A  wilde  best  he  slough ; 
In  on  erthe  bouse  thai  layn, 

Ther  hadde  thai  ioie  y-nough ; 
Etenes,  bi  old  dayn, 

flad  wrought  it  with  oaten  wough 
Ich  night  soth  to  sain, 

Ther  til  thai  bothe  drough, 
With  might; 

Ynder  wode  bough, 
Thai  knewen  day  and  night. 

XVIII. 

In  winter  it  was  hate, 

In  somer  it  was  cold ; 
Thai  hadden  a  dern  gat. 

That  thai  no  man  told ; 
No  hadde  thai  no  wines  wat, 

No  ale  that  was  old, 
No  no  gode  mete  thai  at, 

Thai  hadden  al  that  thai  wold, 
Withwille; 

For  loue  ich  other  bihalt, 
Her  non  might  of  other  iille. 

XIX. 

Tristrem  on  an  hille  stode. 

As  he  bif orn  hadde  mett ; 
He  fond  a  yfele  ful  gode, 

Al  white  it  was  the  grete, 
Ther  to  Tristrem  yode. 

And  hende  Ysonde  ihe  swete ; 
That  was  al  her  fode. 

And  wilde  flesche  thai  ete. 
And  gras ; 

Swiche  ioie  hadde  thai  neuer  yete, 
Tuehnoneth  thre  woukes  las. 

XX. 

Tristrem  on  a  day, 

Tok  Hodain  wel  erly ; 
A  best  he  tok  to  pray, 

Bi  a  dern  sty ; 
He  dight  it  with  outen  nay. 

And  hom  it  brought  an  heighe ; 
Aslepe  Tsonde  lay ; 

Tristrem  him  layd  hit  bi. 
The  Quen ; 

His  swerd  he  drough  titly, 
And  laid  it  hem  bitvene. 

XXI. 

An  hert  Mark  at  ran, 

Opon  that  ilke  day ; 
His  hunters  after  wan, 

A  path  tho  founden  thai ; 
Tristrem  seighen  bye  than, 

And  Ysonde,  sothe  to  say ; 
Seighe  thai  neuer  swiche  man, 


No  non  so  fair  a  may, 

With  sight ; 
Bitren  hem  ther  lay 
A  drawen  swerd  wel  bright. 

XXII. 

The  hunters  wenten  right. 

And  teld  Mark  bidene ; 
The  leuedi  and  the  knight, 

Both  Mark  hath  sene; 
He  knew  hem  wel  bi  sight, 

The  swerd  lay  hem  bitvene ; 
A  Sonne  hem  ful  briglit, 

Schon  opon  the  Queue, 
At  a  bore; 

On  her  face  so  schene, 
And  Mark  rewed  ther  fore. 

XXIII. 

His  glone  he  put  ther  inne. 

The  Sonne  to  were  oway ; 
Wrethe  Mark  gan  winne. 

Then  seyd  he—"  Wel  ay, 
Tif  thai  weren  in  sinne, 

Nought  so  thai  no  lay, 
Lo,  hou  thai  Hue  atvinne ; 

Thai  no  hede  nought  of  swiche  play, 
Twis;'' 

The  knightes  seyden  ay, 
— **  For  trewe  loue  it  is."— 

XXIV. 

Tho  waked  Tristrem  the  trewe, 

And  swete  Tsonde  the  schene ; 
The  gloue  oway  thai  drewe, 

And  seyden  hem  bitvene; 
For  Markes  thai  it  knewe. 

Thai  wist  he  had  ther  bene ; 
Tho  was  her  ioie  al  newe. 

That  he  hem  hadde  y-sene. 
With  sight ; 

With  that  com  knightes  kene. 
To  feche  tho  to  ful  right. 

XXV. 

To  court  were  comen  tho  to. 

That  in  the  forest  were : 
Mark  kist  Ysonde  tho, 

And  Tristrem  trewe  fere. 
Forgheuen  hem  was  her  wo. 

No  were  thai  neuer  so  dere ; 
Tristrem  the  bailif  gan  to, 

Swiftly  for  to  stere, 

A  stounde : 

Of  loue  who  wil  lere. 
Listen  now  the  grounde.    ' 

XXVI. 

So  bifel  bidene,  * 

Opon  a  somers  day, 
Tristrem  and  the  Quen, 

Stalked  to  her  play, 
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'  The  duerwe  hem  hath  sene ; 

To  Mark  gan  he  say, 
— ^^  Sir  King,  with  outen  wene, 
Thi  wiif  is  now  oway, 

And  thi  knight ; 
Wende  fast  as  thou  may, 
Of  take  hem  yif  thou  might." 

XXTII. 

Mark  King  after  ran ; 

That  thai  bothe  y-se ; 
Tristrem  seyd  than, 

— "  Ysonde,  scbent  er  we; 
For  thoughtes  that  we  can. 

For  hole  no  may  it  be ;  "— 
Nas  neuer  so  sori  man, 

Tristrem  .than  was  he, 
Tliathende; 

—"For  dout  of  delh  Y  fle. 
In  sorwe  and  wo  Y  wende. 

XXVIII. 

"Yflefordoutof  deth, 

T  dar  no  leng  abide; 
In  wo  mi  liif  to  lede, 

Bi  this  forestes  side ;  " — 
A  ring  Ysonde  him  bede, 

To  tokening  at  that  tide ; 
He  fleighe  forth  in  gret  drede, 

In  wode  him  for  to  hide, 
Bidene : 

To  seken  him  fast  thai  ride ; 
Thai  founden  hot  the  Quen. 

XXIX. 

Tristrem  is  went  oway. 

As  it  nought  hadde  y-bene  : 
For  thi  the  knightes  gan  say, 

That  wrong  Markes  had  sen ; 
For  her  than  prayd  thai, 

That  Mark  forghaf  the  Quene ; 
Tristrem  with  Ysonde  lay. 

That  night  with  outen  wene, 
And  wok. 

And  plaiden  ay  bitvene, 
His  leue  of  hir  he  tok. 

XXX. 

Tristrem  is  went  oway. 

With  outen  coming  oghain; 
And  siketh  for  sothe  to  say, 

With  sorwe  and  michel  pain; 
Tristrem  fareth  ay, 

As  man  that  wald  be  slain ; 
Bothe  night  and  day, 

Fightesfor  tofrain, 
That  fre ; 

Spaine  he  hath  thurch  sayn, 
Geauntes  he  slough  thre. 

XXXI. 

Out  of  Spaine  he  rade, 


Rohande  sones  to  se: 
Gamen  and  ioie  thai  made ; 

Welcom  to  hem  was  he ; 
As  lord  he  ther  abade. 

As  gode  skil  wald  be ; 
Thai  boden  him  landes  brade, 

That  he  wan  hem  fre, 

He  thought ; 

He  seyd,— "Thank  haue  ye, 
Your  londes  kepe  Y  nought."— 

XXXII. 

In  .to  Bretein  he  ches, 

Bicome  the  Doukes  knight : 
He  set  his  lond  in  pes. 

That  arst  was  ful  of  fight; 
Al  that  the  Doukes  wes. 

He  wan  oghain  with  right; 
He  bede  him  with  outen  les, 

His  doubter  that  was  bright, 
In  land : 

That  maiden  Ysonde  bight, 
With  the  white  hand. 

XXXIII. 

Tristremes  loue  was  strong. 

On  swete  Ysonde  the  Quene; 
Of  Ysonde  he  made  a  song. 

That  song  Ysonde  bidene. 
The  maiden  wende  al  wrong, 

Of  hir  it  hadde  y-bene; 
Hir  wening  was  so  long, 

To  hir  fader  bye  gan  mene. 
For  nede ; 

Ysonde  with  hand  schene, 
Tristrem  to  wiue  thai  bede. 

XXXIV. 

Tristrem  a  wil  is  inne. 

Has  founden  in  his  thought; 
— "Mark  min  em  hath  sinne; 

Wrong  he  hath  ous  wrought; 
Icham  in  sorwe  and  pine, 

Ther  to  bye  hath  me  brought; 
Hir  loue  Y  say  is  mine. 

The  boke  seyt  it  is  nought 
With  right  ,'"- 

The  maiden  more  he  sought, 
For  sche  Ysonde  bight. 

XXXV. 

That  in  his  hert  he  fand, 

And  trewely  thought  he  ay ; 
The  forward  fast  he  band. 

With  Ysonde,  that  may 
With  the  white  hand, 

He  spoused  that  day; 
O  night  ich  vnderstand, 

To  boure  wenten  thai 
On  bedde; 

Tristrem  ring  fel  oway 
Ac  men  to  chaumber  him  ledde. 
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XXXVI. 

Tristrem  biheld  that  ring, 

Tbo  was  his  hert  ful  wo ; 
— "Oghain  me  swichea  thing, 

Dede  neuer  Tsonde  so ; 
Mark  her  lord  the  King, 

With  tresoun  may  hir  to; 
Mine  hert  may  no  man  bring, 

For  no  thing  hir  fro, 
Thatfre; 

Ich  haue  tvinned  ous  to. 
The  wrong  is  al  in  me.*' 

XXXTII. 

Tristrem  to  bedde  yede, 

With  hert  ful  of  care ; 
He  seyd,— "  The  dern  dede, 

Do  it  T  no  dare;"— 
The  maiden  he  for  bede, 

Yif  it  hir  wille  ware? 
The  maide  answered  in  lede, 

— "Ther  of  haue  thou  no  care, 
Al  stille; 

T  nil  desiri  na  mare, 
Bot  at  thine  owen  wille."— 

XXXTIII. 

Her  fader  on  a  day, 

Yaf  hero  londes  wide; 
Fer  in  that  cuntray, 

Markes  were  set  biside ; 
Bitvene  the  Douke  thai  had  ben  ay, 

And  a  geaunt  ynride ; 
No  most  ther  no  man  play. 

That  he  no  dede  him  abide. 
And  fight; 

Lesen  he  schuld  his  pride, 
Were  he  king  or  knight. 

XXXIX. 

— "Tristreni,  Y  the  for  bede, 

Fortheloueof  me; 
No  hunte  thou  for  no  nede, 

Bi  yond  the  arm  of  the  se ; 
Beliagog  is  vnrede, 

A  stern  geaunt  is  he ; 
Of  him  thou  owest  to  drede; 

Thou  slough  his  brether  thre. 
In  fight; 

Vrgan  and  Morgan  vnfre, 
And  Moraunt  the  noble  knight. 

XL. 

*'  Yif  thine  houndes  an  hare  wele  hayre. 
And  oomen  oghain  to  the  fre ; 

Al  so  be  thou  bonaire,. 
When  his  houndes  comen  to  the,"— 

The  forest  was  wel  faire. 
With  mani  a  selly  tre ; 

Tristrem  thought  repaire. 


Hou  so  it  euer  be. 

To  bide : 
—"That  cuntre  wil  Y  se, 
What  auentour  so  bitide." — 

XLI. 

Tristrem  on  huntinge  rade, 

An  hert  chaci  bigan ; 
Ther  the  merkes  were  made, 
His  houndes  ouer  thai  ran; 
The  water  was  blalc  and  brade, 

Tristrem  com  as  a  man ; 
Ther  the  Douke  was  fade, 
Fast  he  folwed  than, 

Right  thare ; 
He  blewe  priis  as  he  can, 
Thre  mot  other  mare. 

XLn. 

Beliagog  com  that  tide. 

And  asked  wat  he  is  ? 
— '*  An  hunting  ther  Y  ride, 

Tristrem  ich  hat  Y  wis ;  "— 
— ^<  O  thou  slough  Moraunt  with  pride, 

Tristrem  artow  this  ? 
And  seththen  Vrgan  vnride, 

Ynkinde  were  ous  to  kis, 
Askenne; 

Mendi  thou  most  that  mis, 
I^ow  thou  mi  lond  art  inne."— 

XLia. 

— "  Y  slough  Vrgan,  Y  the  telle, 

So  hope  Y  the  to  sla ; 
This  forest  wil  Y  felle. 

And  castel  wil  Y  ma ; 
Her  is  miri  to  duelle. 

For  thi  this  lond  Y  ta ;  "— 
The  geaunt  herd  that  spelle. 

For  thi  him  was  ful  wa, 
Vnwise ; 

So  bitven  hem  tva. 
The  cuntek  gan  arise. 

XLIV. 

Dartes  wel  vnride, 

Beliagog  set  gan ; 
Tristremes  liif  that  tide, 

Ferly  neighe  he  wan ; 
Bitvene  the  hauberk  and  side. 

The  dart  thurch  out  ran ; 
Tristrem  bleynt  biside, 

God  he  thonked  than, 
Aimight ; 

Tristrem  as  a  man. 
Fast  he  gan  to  fight. 

XLT. 

Beliagog  the  bold. 

As  a  fende  hefaught; 
Tristrem  liif  neighe  he  sold, 
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As  Tomas  hath  ous  taught ; 
Tristrem  smot,  as  God  wold, 

His  fot  of  at  a  draught ; 
Adoun  he  fel  y-fold, 

That  man  of  michel  maught, 
And  cride ; 

"  Tristrem,  be  we  saught, 
And  haue  min  londes  wide. 

XLVI. 

^'Ouer  comen  hastow  me. 

In  bataile  and  in  fight ; 
Helden  oghaines  the, 

No  wil  Y  neuer  with  right ;  *' — 
His  tresour  lete  he  se, 

Tristrem  the  noble  knight ; 
Tristrem  knewe  him  fre, 

Beliagog  in  bight, 

Nought  Iain ; 

An  halle  to  maken  him  bright, 
To  Tsonde  andBringwain. 

XLYII. 

The  geaunt  him  gan  lede. 

Til  he  fond  an  bald ; 
The  water  about  yede. 

It  was  his  eldren  bald. 
The  geaunt  bad  .Tristrem  belde 

With  masouns  that  were  bald; 
Beliagog  in  that  nede. 

Fond  him  riche  wald, 
To  fine: 

Tsonde  haue  there  he  wald, 
Luffsum  ?nder  line. 

XLVIII. 

The  geaunt  him  taught  that  tide, 

A  ford  ther  it  was  yare ; 
Theren  he  might  wele  ride. 

When  his  wille  ware. 
In  the  hold  be  gan  him  hide, 

Seyd  be  nought  be  was  thare ; 
Nold  he  nought  long  abide, 

Oghain  tho  gan  be  faire. 
That  fre; 

At  the  castel  forther  mare 
His  werkmen  wald  he  se. 

xux. 

Oghain  went  Tristrem  than, 

Beliagog  had  masouns  sought; 
Tristrem  that  michel  can, 

A  werk  hem  hath  y'-brought; 
Nas  ther  neuer  yete  man, 

That  wist  what  other  wrought; 
Arere  when  thai  bigan, 

Swiche  a  werk  nas  nought 
At  nede; 

Thei  al  men  hadde  it  thought 
It  nas  to  large  no  guede. 


At  his  des  in  the  halle, 

Swete  Ysonde  was  wrought; 
Hodain  and  Pen-cru  to  calle. 

The  drink  hou  Brengwain  brouglit; 
Mark  y-clad  in  palle, 

And  Meriadok  ful  of  thought; 
So  liifiiche  weren  thai  alle, 

Ymages  semed  it  nought, 
To  abide; 

And  Tristrem  hou  he  faught, 
With  Beliagog  vnride. 

LI. 

So  it  bifd  a  cas, 

In  Seyn  Matheus  toun, 
That  a  fair  fest  was. 

Of  lordes  of  renoun : 
A  baroun  that  bight  Bonifas, 

Spoused  a  leuedi  of  Lyoun; 
Ther  was  miche  solas, 

Of  alle  maner  soun, 
And  gle; 

Of  minestrals  vp  and  doun, 
Bifor  the  folk  so  fre. 

LII. 

The  riche  Douke  Florentin, 

To  that  fest  gan  fare; 
And  his  sone  Ganhardin, 

With  hem  rode  Ysonde  tharc; 
Her  hors  a  polk  stap  in, 

The  water  her  wat  ay  whare, 
It  was  a  ferly  gin. 

So  heighe  vnder  hir  gare. 
It  fleighe. 

The  leuedi  lough  ful  smare, 
And  Ganhardin  it  seighe. 

LIII. 

Ganhardin  vnblithe. 

His  soster  tho  cald  he; 
— ^'  Abide  now,  dame,  and  lithe. 

What  is  ther  tidde  to  the; 
Do  now  telle  me  swithe, 

Astow  louest  me, 
Whi  lough  thou  that  sithe, 

For  what  thing  may  it  be? 
With  outen  oth, 

Thi  frendschip  schal  Y  fle. 
Til  Y  wite  that  sotb."— 

LIV. 

— "  Brother,  no  wrathe  the  nooght, 

The  sothe  Y  wil  the  say; 
Mine  hors  the  wafer  vp  brought, 

Of  0  polk  in  the  way. 
So  heighe  it  fleighe,  me  thought, 

Thatinmisadelitlay; 
Ther  neuer  man  no  sought 

So  neighe,  for  sothe  to  say, 
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lo  lede : 
Brother,  wite  thou  ay, 
That  Y  lough  for  that  dede."— 

LV. 

Quath  Ganhardin,— '*Y  finde, 

That  schamely  schent  ar  we; 
To  wiue  on  our  kinde, 

Hetheliche  holdeth  he; 
Ther  he  gan  treuthe  binde^ 

Fain  T  wald  it  se; 
For  alle  the  gold  of  Tnde, 

Y-broken  no  schal  it  be, 
To  bete; 

His  frendeschip  wil  Y  fle, 
Our  on  schal  tine  swete/'^ 

LVI. 

Wroth  is  Ganhardin, 

And  that  Tristrem  y-ses ; 
What  thought  he  is  in, 

FastheaskethY  wis; 
— "  Thou  hast  by  Ysonde  lin, 

While  thiwille  is; 
Whi  nas  hye  neuer  thine? 

Tristrem  tell  me  this, 
In  lede; 

What  hath  hye  don  amis, 
What  witcs  thou  hir  of  dede?  "— 

LVII. 

— "  Yif  it  hir  wille  ware, 

For  hole  it  might  haue  be; 
Sche  hath  y-told  it  you  yare. 

Quite  sche  is  of  me; 
Of  hir  kepe  Y  ua  mare ; 

AyiftYyevethe; 
To  a  leuedi  wil  Y  fare 

Is  fairer  than  swiche  thre. 
To  frain."— 

Ganhardin  longeth  to  se 
That  leuedi,  naught  to  lain. 

Lvm. 

Ganhardin  the  fest  fles. 

He  bicom  Tristremes  frende : 
He  seyd,  his  liif  he  les, 

Bot  he  with  Tristrem  wende; 
Quath  Tristrem,— "Yif  it  so  bes. 

In  Inglond  that  we  lende, 
No  say  nought  what  thou  ses, 

But  hold  astow  art  hende. 
And  hele ; 

Lay  it  al  vnder  hende, 
To  steuen  yif  thai  it  stele."— 

LIX. 

Ganhardin  his  treuthe  plight, 
To  ben  his  brother  he  bede; 

To  ben  a  trewe  knight. 
In  al  Tristremes  nede; 


Bothe  busked  that  night, 

ToBeliagog  in  lede; 
Ganhardin  seighe  that  sight, 

And  sore  him  gan  adrede. 
To  brink, 

— "To  sle  thou  wilt  me  lede. 
To  Beliagog  me  think."— 

LX. 

— "  Ganhardin,  wrong  haue  thou  alle ; 

Wei  whi  seistow  so? 
Maugre  on  me  falle, 

YifY  the  wold  slo; 
The  geaunt  is  mi  thralle, 

His  liif  thei  Y  wil  to."— 
Tristrem  tho  gan  him  calle; 

On  a  stilt  he  com  tho, 
Ful  swithe; 

— "  Lord,  thi  wille  to  do, 
Thar  to  ar  we  blithe."— 

LXI. 

'^Beliagog,  go  thare. 

And  loke  it  boun  be ; 
Ganhardin  and  Y  wil  fare, 

The  leuedi  for  to  se."— 
Swiche  castel  fond  he  thare. 

Was  maked  of  ston  and  tre, 
Ganhardin  wist  non  are ; 

Ther  duelled  Tristrem  and  he. 
To  lithe; 

Ysonde  for  to  se, 
In  halle  bright  and  blithe. 

Lxn. 

To  Ysonde  bright  so  day, 

To  halle  gun  thai  go; 
Ysonde  tho  seighe  thai. 

And  Bringwain  bothe  to, 
Tristrem  for  sothe  to  say. 

And  Beliagog  al  bio : 
As  Ganhardin  stert  oway, 

His  heued  he  brae  tho. 

As  be  fleighe; 

Ganhardin  was  ful  wo, 
That  he  com  Ysonde  so  neigbe. 

LXIII. 

Ganhardin  schamed  sore. 

His  heued  ran  on  blod; 
Ysonde  he  seighe  thore. 

And  Brengwain  fair  and  gode ; 
Brengwain  the  coupe  bore. 

Him  rewe  that  frely  fode ; 
He  swore  hi  Godes  ore. 

In  her  bond  fast  it  stode, 
Al  stille; 

— *'  Tristrem,  we  ar  wodc. 
To  speken  oghain  thi  wille^ 
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LXIT. 

"Nisitbothertbrekc, 

That  swithc  wele  finde  we  ; 
And  foly  ous  to  speke, 

Aoi  worde  ogbaines  the; 
Mi  wiUe  yif  Y  might  gele, 

That  leaedi  wold  Yse; 
Mine  hcrt  hye  hath  y-steke, 

Brengwain  bright  and  fre, 
That  firende; 

Blithe  no  may  ich  be, 
Till  Y  se  that  hcnde."— 

LXT. 

Tristrem  and  Ganhardin, 

Treuthe  plighten  thay. 
In  wining,  and  in  tin, 

Trewc  tobenay; 
In  joie,  and  in  pin. 

In  al  thing  to  say; 
Til  he  with  Brengwain  haue  lin, 

Yif  that  Tristrem  may. 
In  lede; 

To  Inglond  thai  toke  the  way, 
Tho  knightes  stithe  on  stede. 

LXVI. 

Sir  Ganados  wa^  than. 

Constable  the  Quen  fill  neighe ; 
For  Tristrem  Ysonde  wan, 

So  weneth  he  be  fill  sleighe, 
To  make  hir  his  leman. 

With  broche  and  ricbe  beighe; 
For  nought  that  he  do  can, 

Hir  hert  was  euer  heighe, 
To  hold ; 

That  man  hye  nener  seighe. 
That  bifor  Tristrem  wold. 

Lxvn. 

Tristrem  made  a  song. 

That  song  Ysonde  the  sleighe. 
And  harped  euer  among. 

Sir  Ganados  was  neighe; 
He  seyd,— **  Dame,  thou  hast  wrong, 

For  sothe  who  it  seighe; 
As  oulc,  and  stormes  strong, 

So  criestow  on  heighe. 
In  herd; 

Thou  louest  Tristrem  dreighe; 
To  wrong  thou  art  y-lerd. 

LXVIU. 

—'*  Tristrem,  for  thi  sake, 
For  solhe  wiued  hath  he; 

This  wil  the  torn  to  wrake; 
Of  Breteyne  Douke  schal  he  be; 

Other  semblaunt  thou  make 
Thi  seluen  yif  thou  hir  ae; 

Thi  loue  hir  dede  him  take, 


For  hye  bight  as  do  ye, 

In  land ; 
Ysonde  men  calleth  that  fire. 
With  the  white  hand.**— 

LXIX. 

'^  Sir  Ganados  the  waite, 

Euer  thou  art  mifo; 
Febli  thou  canst  hayte. 

There  man  schuld  menske  do; 
Who  wil  lesinges  layt, 

Tharf  him  no  ferther  go; 
Falsly  canestow  fayt, 

That  euer  worth  the  wo. 
For  thi; 

Malisoun  haue  thou  also. 
Of  God  and  our  leuedy. 

LXX. 

"Ayiftichyiuethe, 

Thi  thrift  mot  thou  tine. 
That  thou  asked  me. 

No  schal  it  neuer  be  thine; 
Y-hated  al  so  tliou  be, 

Of  alle  that  drink  wine; 
Hennes  yern  thou  fle 

Out  of  sight  mine. 
In  lede. 

Y  pray  to  Seyn  Raterine, 
That  iuel  mot  thou  spede." — 

LXXI. 

The  Quen  was  wratthed  sore ; 

Wroth  to  chaumber  sche  yede; 
— "  Who  may  trowe  man  more. 

Than  he  hath  don  this  dede.** — 
A  palfray  asked  sche  there. 

That  wele  was  loued  in  lede; 
Dight  sche  was  fiil  yare, 

Hir  pauilouns  with  hir  thai  lede, 
Fulfine: 

Bifore  was  stef  on  stede, 
Tristrem,  and  Ganbardine. 

LXXU. 

Ful  ner  the  gat,  thai  abade, 

Ynder  a  figer  tre ; 
Thai  seighe  where  Ysonde  rade. 

And  Bringwain  botbe  seighe  he; 
With  tvo  houndes  mirie  made 

Fairer  might  non  be ; 
Her  blis  was  ful  brade, 

A  tale  told  Ysonde  fre ; 
Thaiduelfe: 

Tristrem  that  herd  he. 
And  seyd  thus  in  his  spelle. 

Lxxni. 

— ^^  Ganhardin,  ride  thou  ay. 

Mi  ring  of  finger  thou  drawe; 
Thou  wende  forth  in  thi  way; 
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And  gret  hem  al  on  rawe ; 
Her  houndes  praise  thou  ay, 

Thi  finger  forth  thou  schawe, 
The  Quen,  for  sothe  to  say, 

The  ring  wil  sone  knawe, 
Thatfre; 

Aski  sche  wil  in  plawe, 
And  say  thou  comest  fro  me."— 

LXXIV. 

Tho  rode  Ganhardin  kene, 

And  ouer  taketh  hem  now; 
First  he  greteth  the  Quen, 

And  after  Bringwain,  Y  trgwe ; 
The  knight  him  self  bidene. 

Stroked  the  hounde  Pencru; 
The  Quen  the  ring  hath  sene, 

And  knewe  it  wele  ynough, 
That  fre ; 

Hye  seyd,— "Say  me  hou 
Com  this  ring  to  the?"— 

IXXV. 

— "  He  that  aught  this  ring. 

To  token  sent  it  to  the."— 
Tho  seyd  that  swete  thing, 

— "  Tristrem  that  is  he."— 
—"Dame,  withouten  lesing. 

He  sent  it  you  hi  me."— 
Sche  sayd,— *'  Bi  heuen  King, 
In  longing  baue  we  be, 

Naught  lain; 
Al  night  duelle  we," — 
Seyd  Ysonde  to  Bringwain. 

LXXYI. 

Thai  wende  the  Quen  wald  dye. 

So  sike  sche  was  bi  sight ; 
Thai  sett  pauilouns  an  heye, 

And  duelled  clerk  and  knight; 
Ysonde  biheid  that  lye^ 

Vnder  leues  light; 
Tristrem  hye  ther  seighe 

So  dede  Brengwain  that  nighty 
Infeld; 

Ganhardine  treuthe  plight, 
Brengwain  to  wiue  weld. 

LXXTII. 

Tvo  night  ther  thai  lye. 

In  that  fair  forest ; 
Canados  hadde  a  spie. 

Her  pauilouns  he  to  kest ; 
Ther  come  to  Canados  crie, 

The  cuntre  est  and  west ; 
Gouemayl  was  for  thi, 

Ther  out  as  it  was  best, 
To  abide; 


He  seyd  Tristrem  prest, 
— "  Now  it  were  time  to  ride." — 

LXXYIII. 

Gouernayl,  his  man  was  he, 

And  Ganhardine  his  knight ; 
Armed  knightes  thai  se ; 

To  felle  hem  doun  in  fight ; 
Gouernaile  gan  to  fle. 

He  ran  oway  ful  right, 
Tho  folwed  bond  and  fre. 

And  lete  the  loge  vnlight, 
That  tide ; 

Oway  rode  Tristrem  that  night, 
And  Ganhardine  biside. 

LXJLIX. 

Sir  Canados  the  heighe, 

He  ladde  the  Quen  oway ; 
Tristrem  of  loue  so  sleighe, 

No  abade  him  nought  that  day; 
Brengwain  bright  so  beighe. 

Wo  was  hir  tho  ay ; 
On  Canados  sche  gan  crie. 

And  made  gret  deray. 
And  sede, 
— "  This  lond  nis  worth  anay, 
When  thou  darst  do  swiche  a  dede."- 

LXXX. 

Ganhardine  gan  fare. 

In  to  Bretaine  oway : 
And  Tristrem  duelled  thare, 

To  wite  what  men  wald  say ; 
Coppe  and  claper  he  bare, 

Tilthefiften-day; 
As  he  a  mesel  ware ; 

Vnder  walles  he  lay. 
To  lithe : 

So  wo  was  Ysonde  that  may. 
That  alle  sche  wald  to  writhe. 

LXXXI. 

Tristrem  in  sorwe  lay, 

For  thi  wald  Ysonde  awede ; 
And  Brengwain  thretned  ay. 

To  take  hem  in  her  dede ; 
Brengwain  went  oway. 

To  Marke  the  King  sche  yede^ 
And  redily  gan  to  say, 

Hou  thai  faren  in  Ic^e, 
Nought  lain , 

— *'  Swiche  knight  hastow  to  fede» 
Thi  schame  he  wald  ful  fain."— 

Lxxxn, 

"-Sir  King,  take  hede  ther  to. 

Sir  Canados  wil  haue  thi  Quen ; 
Bot  thou  depart  hem  to, 
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Aschame  ther  worth  y-sene ; 
Hye  dredetb  of  him  so, 

That  wonder  is  to  wene ; 
His  wille  for  to  do, 

Hye  werneth  him  bitvene, 
Ful  sone ; 

Tete  thai  ben  al  clene, 
Haue  thai  no  dede  y-done." — 

Lxxxin. 

Marke  in  al  thing, 

Brengwain  thanked  he ; 
After  him  he  sent  an  heigheing, 

Fram  court  he  dede  him  be; 
— *'  Thou  deseruest  for  to  hing, 

Miseluen  weie  ich  it  se;" — 
So  couthe  Brengwain  bring 
Canados  for  to  fle, 

That  heighe  ; 
Glad  was  Ysonde  the  fre. 
That  Bringwain  couthe  so  h'ghe. 

LXXXIY. 

Than  to  hir  seyd  the  Quen, 

— ^'  Leue  Brengwain  the  bright, 
That  art  fair  to  sene ; 

Thou  wost  our  wille  hi  sight ; 
Whare  hath  Tristrem  bene, 

Nis  he  no  douhti  knight; 
Thai  leighen  al  bidene 

That  sain  he  dar  not  fight 
With  his  fo;"— 

Brengwain  biheld  that  right, 
Tristrem  to  bour  lete  go. 

LXXXY. 

Tristrem  in  bour  is  blithe. 

With  Ysonde  playd  he  thare, 
Brengwain  badde  he  lithe, 

— *'  Who  ther  armes  hare ; 
Ganhardin  and  thou  that  sithe, 

Wightly  oway  gun  fare." — 
Quath  Tristrem, — "  Crieth  swithe, 

A  turnament  ful  yare, 

With  might ; 

Noitherof  ous  nil  spare 
Erl,  baroun,  no  knight."— 

LXXXTI. 

A  turnament  thai  lete  crie ; 

The  parti  Canados  tok  he 
And  Meriadok  sikerly. 

In  his  help  gan  he  be ; 
Tristrem  ful  hastilye, 

Of  sent  Ganhardin  the  fire ; 
Ganhardin  com  titly. 

That  turnament  to  se, 
With  sight; 

Fro  the  turnament  nold  thai  fle, 
Till  her  fon  were  felddoun  right. 


LXXXTU. 

Thai  com  in  to  the  feld. 

And  founde  ther  knightes  keae  ; 
Her  old  dedes  thai  yeld, 

With  batayle  al  bidene ; 
Tristrem  gan  biheld, 

To  Meriadok  bitvene; 
For  the  tales  he  teld, 

On  him  he  wrake  his  tene* 
That  tide; 

He  yaf  him  a  wounde  keoe, 
Thurch  out  bothe  side. 

LXXXYIII. 

Bitvene  Canados  and  Ganhardin, 

The  fight  was  ferly  strong; 
Tristrem  thought  it  pin, 

That  it  last  so  long ; 
His  stirops  he  made  him  tine. 

To  grounde  he  him  wrong ; 
Sir  Canados  ther  gan  lyn. 

The  blod  thurch  brini  throng, 
With  care ; 

On  him  he  wrake  his  wrong. 
That  he  no  ros  na  mare. 

LXXXIX. 

Her  fon  fast  thai  feld. 

And  mani  of  hem  thai  slough, 
The  cuntre  with  hem  meld. 

Thai  wrought  hem  wo  y-nough ; 
Tristrem  hath  hem  teld, 

That  him  to  schame  drough : 
Thai  token  the  heighe  held. 

And  passed  wele  anough ; 
And  bade, 
Vnder  wode  bough 
All  her  fomen  thai  rade. 

XG. 

Ther  Tristrem  turned  oghain, 

And  Ganhardin  stithe  and  stille ; 
Mani  thai  ban  y-slain. 

And  mani  ouer  comen  with  wille ; 
The  folk  fleighe  vnfain. 

And  socour  criden  schille ; 
In  lede  nought  to  layu. 

Thai  badde  woundes  ilie. 
At  the  nende ; 

The  wraiers  that  weren  in  halle, 
Schamly  were  thai  schende. 

xci. 

Than  that  turnament  was  don, 

Mani  on  slain  ther  lay ; 
Ganhardin  went  sone. 

Into  Bretaine  oway ; 
Brengwain  hath  her  bone ; 

Ful  wele  wreked  er  thay.— 
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A  knight  that  werd  no  schon, 
Hete  Tristrem  sothe  to  say, 

Ful  wide, 
Tristrem  sought  he  ay, 

And  he  fond  him  that  tide. 

He  fel  to  Tristremes  fet, 

And  merei  crid  he ; 
— *^  Mi  leman  fair  and  swete, 

A  knight  hath  reued  me ; 
Of  loue  that  can  wele  let, 

So  Crist  hir  sende  the ; 
Mi  bale  thou  fond  to  bet, 

For  loue  of  Ysonde  fre, 
Nought  lain ; 

Seuen  brethern  hath  he, 
That  fighteth  me  ogain. 

XCIII. 

— ''  This  ich  day  thai  fare, 

And  passeth  fast  hiside; 
T  gete  hir  neuer  mare, 

YifT  tine  hir  this  tide; 
Fiftene  knightes  thai  are, 

And  we  bot  to  to  abide ; " — 
"Dathet  who  hem  spare," 

Seyd  Tristrem  that  tide, 
"This  night; 

Thai  han  y-tint  her  pride, 
Thurch  grace  of  God  almight.' - 

xciv. 

Thai  gun  hem  bothe  armi, 

In  iren  and  stiel  that  tide ; 
Thai  metten  hem  in  a  sty, 

Bi  0  forestes  side ; 
Ther  wex  a  kene  crie, 

Togider  iho  thai  gun  ride ; 
The  young  Tristrem  for  thi, 

Sone  was  feld  his  pride. 
Right  thore ; 

He  hadde  woundes  wide, 
That  he  no  ros  no  more. 

XCT. 

Thus  the  yong  knight, 

For  sothe  y  slawe  was  thare ; 
Tristrem  that  trewe  hight, 

Awrake  him  al  with  care ; 
Ther  be  slough  in  fight, 

Fiftene  knightes  and  mare ; 
Wei  louwe  he  dede  hem  light, 

With  dwlful  dintes  sare, 
Ynsounde ; 

Ac  an  aruwe  oway  he  bare 
In  his  eld  wounde. 


SIR   TRISTREM. 

CONCLUSION. 

AMIMID  riOH  TBI  mnCE  HETIICiL  R0M4RCI,  01  TBI  8m.B  07  TOHAt 
or    BBCBLOOUm. 


ARGUMENT. 


Slanxat  I.  2.-Tlie  tate  of  (be  battle  fs  recapitalated,  to  whlcb  Triftrem  Ibe 
yooDger  was  tlato,  and  cor  bero  desperatelf  woonded.  The  latter  ti  car- 
ried to  bia  caatle,  and  ererr  remedy  ti  applied  to  bis  wound,  bat  in  vain. 
Tbe  gangreoe  becomes  dally  worse,  and  can  be  cored  by  none  but  Ysonde 
of  Cornwall.  3.  4. -Tristrem  despatcbea  Oanbardiu  to  Tsonde  with  bis 
riog,  as  a  token,  directing  bim  to  communicate  to  the  Queen  Ibe  extre- 
mity of  bis  distress.  He  desires  bIm  to  Uke  with  him  (wo  sails,  one  white, 
and  tbe  other  bla(A;  tbe  former  to  be  hoisted  upon  bis  return.  In  case 
Tsonde  should  accompany  bIm  to  Brituny ;  and  tbe  latter  if  his  embassy 
should  be  unsuccessful.  5. -Ysonde  of  Brittany  overhears  this  convena- 
(ion,  and  resolTes  to  be  aTonged  of  Tristrem  for  his  InOdelity.  «.  7.  8.- 
Ganbardlo  goes  to  Bnglaud,  disguised  as  a  merchant.  He  presents  rich 
gifts  to  King  Mark,  and  to  Tsonde  a  cup,  conlatnlog  Sir  Tristram's  ring. 
This  token  promret  bIm  a  privale  audience  of  ibe  Queen,  (o  whom  he 
explains  (be  situation  of  her  lorer.  Tsonde  disguises  herself,  and  accom- 
paniea  Oanhardln  on  board  of  ship,  to  undertake  Sir  Tristrem's  cure. 
They  approach  tbe  coast  of  Brittany,  displaying  tbe  white  sail.  9.  lo.  II . 
-Tsonde  of  Brittany  perceires  (be  Tessel,  and  knows,  tnm  tbe  token  of 
tbe  while  sail,  that  her  rlTai  Is  on  board.  Fired  viltb  Jealousy  she  has- 
tens to  Sir  Tristrem,  and  tells  bIm  that  bU  firlend  Ganbardin's  ship  is  in 
sight.  Be  conjures  ber  to  tell  him  tbe  colour  of  (he  sails.  She  iuforma 
bim  that  they  are  black ;  on  w  bleb,  concluding  himself  forsaken  by  Tsonde, 
Tristrem  sinks  back  In  despair,  and  dies.  12.— The  mourning  for  tbe 
death  of  Sir  Tristrem.  13. 1 4. 45.-Tsonde  of  Cornwall  arrires,  and  meets 
an  old  man,  from  whom  she  learns  (be  death  of  ber  lover.  Sbe  rushes 
(o  (be  castle,  where  (be  corpse  of  Sir  Tristrem  wu  laid  out  in  state,  throws 
berseif  beside  bIm,  and  expires  ttr  grief. 
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The  companyous  fiftene, 

To  death  did  thai  thringe; 
And  stervelh  bidene, 

Tho  Tristrem  the  yinge ; 
Ac  Tristrem  hath  tene. 

His  wounde  gan  him  wring. 
To  hostel  he  hath  gene, 

On  bedde  gan  him  flinge 
In  ure ; 

Fele  salven  thai  bringe, 
His  paine  to  recure. 

II. 

But  never  thai  no  might, 

With  coste,  nor  with  payn, 
Bring  Tristrem  the  wight. 

To  heildom  ogayn  : 
His  wounde  brast  aplight. 

And  blake  was  the  bane; 
Non  help  may  that  knight, 

The  sothe  for  to  sayne, 
Bidene, 

Saue  Ysonde  the  bright^ 
Of  Cornwal  was  Quene. 

III. 

Tristrem  clepeth  aye. 
On  Ganhardin  trewe  fere; 
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— "  Holp  me,  brother,  thou  may. 

And  bring  me  out  of  care ; 
To  Ysonde  the  gaye, 

Of  Ck)rnwail,  do  thou  fare; 
In  tokening  I  say, 

Mi  ring  with  the  thou  bare, 
In  dern ; 

Bot  help  me  sche  dare 
Sterven  wol  ich  gern. 

IV. 

«^Mi  schip  do  thou  take. 

With  godes  that  bethe  new; 
Tuo  seyles  do  thou  make, 

Beth  difterent  in  hew ; 
That  tone  schall  be  blake, 

That  tother  white  so  snewe ; 
And  tho  thou  comest  bake 

That  tokening  schal  schew 
The  end, 

Gif  Tsonde  me  forsake. 
The  blake  scbalt  thou  bende/'— 

T. 

Tsonde  of  Britanye, 

"With  the  white  honde, 
In  derne  can  sche  be. 

And  wele  understonde. 
That  Ysonde  the  fre, 

Was  sent  for  from  Inglonde ; 
— .**  Y-wroken  wol  Y  be 

Of  mi  fals  husbonde 
Saunfayle, 

Bringeth  he  haggards  to  honde, 
And  maketh  me  his  stale  ?  "— 

VI. 

Ganhardin  to  Inglonde  fares, 

Als  merchaunt,  Y  you  saye ; 
He  bringeth  riche  wares 

And  garmentes  were  gaye ; 
Marke  he  giftes  bares, 

Als  man  that  miche  maye, 
A  cup  he  prepares. 

The  ring  tharein  can  laye, 
Bidene; 

Brengwain  the  gaye, 
Y-raught  it  the  Queue. 

vn. 

Ysonde  the  ring  knewe, 

That  riche  was  of  gold. 
As  tokening  trewe. 

That  Tristrem  her  yold ; 
Ganhardin  gan  schewe. 

And  priviliche  hir  told, 
That  Tristrem  hurt  was  newe. 

In  his  wounde  that  was  old, 
Al  right : 

Holp  him  gif  sche  nold 
Steryen  most  that  knight. 


VIII. 

Wo  was  Ysonde  than. 

The  tale  tho  sche  hard  thare; 
Sche  schope  hir  as  a  man. 

With  Ganhardin  to  fare; 
O  bord  are  thai  gan, 

A  wind  at  wil  thame  bare ; 
Ysonde  was  sad  woman, 

And  wepeth  bitter  tare, 
With  eighe : 

The  seyls  that  white  ware, 
Ganhardin  lete  fleighe. 

IX. 

Ysonde  of  Britanye, 

With  the  white  honde. 
The  schipe  she  can  se, 

Seylingto  londe; 
The  white  seyl  tho  marked  sdie, 

— "Yonder  cometh  Ysonde, 
For  to  reve  fro  me, 
Miin  fals  husbonde ; 

Ich  sware, 

For  il  tho  it  schal  be, 
That  sche  hir  hider  bare."— 


To  Tristrem  sche  gan  bye, 

O  bed  thare  he  layne, 
—"Tristrem,  so  motlchthyc, 

Heled  schalt  thou  bene, 
Thi  schippe  I  can  espye, 

The  sothe  for  to  sain, 
Ganhardin  is  comen  neighe, 

To  curen  thi  paine, 

Aplight."- 

— "  What  seyl  doth  thare  flaiflt 
Dame,  for  God  almight?  "— 

XI. 

She  wenetb  to  ben  awrake, 

Of  Tristrem  the  trewe, 
Sche  seyth— "Thai  ben  blake, 

As  piche  is  thare  hewe."— 
Tristrem  threw  bym  bake, 

Trewd  Ysonde  untrewe, 
His  kind  hert  it  brake, 

Andsindrid  in  tuo; 
Above, 

Cristes  merci  him  take! 
He  dyed  for  true  love. 

xu. 

Mumeth  olde  and  yinge, 

Mumeth  lowe  and  heighe, 
For  Tristrem,  swete  thioge, 

Was  mani  wate  eighe ; 
Maidens  thare  hondes  wringe, 

Wiues  iammeren  and  crii ; 
The  belles  con  thai  ring 

And  masses  con  thai  seye, 
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For  dole ; 
Prestes  praised  aye, 
For  Tristremes  sole. 

XIII. 

Tsonde  to  land  wan, 

With  seyl  and  with  ore ; 
Scbe  mete  an  old  man, 

Of  herd  that  was  hore : 
Fast  the  teres  ran. 

And  siked  he  sore, 
— **  Gone  is  he  than, 

Of  Inglond  the  flore, 
In  lede; 

We  se  him  no  more  : 
Schir  Tristrem  is  dede !  " — 

XIV. 

When  Ysonde  herd  that, 

Fast  sche  gan  to  gonne. 
At  the  castle  gate 

Stop  hir  might  none  : 
Sche  passed  in  thereat, 

The  chaumbre  sche  won ; 
Tristrem  in  cloth  of  stat 

Lay  stretched  thare  as  ston 
So  cold— 

Ysonde  loked  him  on. 
And  faste  gan  bihold. 

XV. 

Fairer  ladye  ere 

Did  Britannye  never  spye, 
Swiche  murning  chere, 

Making  on  heighe; 
On  Tristremes  here, 

Bonn  con  she  lye; 
Hise  ogayn  did  sche  nere, 

But  thare  con  sche  dye 
For  woe : — 

Swiche  lovers  ais  the! 
Never  schal  be  moc. 


DESCaiPTlON 

ARD  AISTBACT  OF  TWO  ANQENT  FRAGMENTS 

or 

FBENCH  BIETRIGAL  ROBfANGES 

on  THE  8UBJIGT 
OF 

SIR  TRISTREM. 

iYH^^*  ^  llw  promise  of  the  Introdacdon,  I  rabjoio  iq  the  Bomaoce 
I  li  Iw!  *'  ?"****""•'  ***•  alwlract  of  (hof e  carioos  Fragments,  exlsiing 
Ben  whi' h"  *  "*'  ^^  ****  opportunltf  of  comparing  tbe  style  of  compo- 
ttpthe  ''*'"*^  »n  Prance  and  in  Scotland,  and  of  Illustrating,  by 
» iw!I',***"*'  written  about  tbe  same  period,  and  on  tbe  same  subject, 
•twieL*/"***** '®  flBOBOf  Elus,  Esq.,  by  whom  tbe  following  elo- 
'''"^M  tbe  Pranch  romance  was  transmitted  to  tbe  Editor.] 


This  curioQS  MS.  appears  to  have  fbrmed  part  of  some  volnme 
belonglDg  to  a  monaslery ;  because  it  contains,  besides  the  two 
detached  pieces  of  the  story  of  TrUlrem  VAmoureux,  a  long 
metrical  dialogue  between  pride  and  Humility,  and  a  prose 
dissertation  on  the  Crott.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  and  consists 
of  92  leaves.  The  handwriting  apparently  belongs  to  the  iSth 
century. 

The  first  of  the  two  parts  contains  a  regular  and  circumstantial 
relation  of  the  latter  adventures  of  Sir  Tristrem,  and  terminates 
by  his  death,  and  by  that  of  Tsoit.  The  other,  a  complete  and 
separate  episode,  begins  at  the  second  column  of  the  same  page  in 
which  the  other  narrative  is  terminated,  and  contains  onlf  a 
single  adventure ;  in  which,  however,  a  great  part  of  the  hero*s 
history  is  artfully  recapitulated.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  it 
was  inserted  in  the  monastic  volume,  principally  on  account  of 
Its  presenting  a  short  and  lively  summary  of  the  preceding  long, 
and  perhaps  tedious  history. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  two  Fragments  differ  very  considerably 
In  their  style:  the  first  being  so  verbose  and  diffuse  as  fully  to 
Justify  the  ridicule  thrown  on  the  historian  of  Sir  Tristrem  by  the 
author  of  **  Sir  Hain  and  Dame  Anieuse,"  (Barbaxar 's  Fabiiaux, 
vol.  Hi.  p.  55,0  while  the  second  is  concise,  lively,  and  dramatic. 
The  orthography  of  the  two  is  also  different;  and  it  is  farther  to 
be  observed,  that,  in  the  first  poem,  the  residence  of  King  Mark 
is  placed  in  London,  but  in  the  second,  at  the  Castle  of  Tintagel. 

The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Second 
Fragment,  which  consists  of  996  verses  :~ 

Tristrem,  living  In  his  own  country  at  a  disUnce  (torn  bis 
beloved  Tsolt,  feels  that  he  has  been  restored  to  life  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  dying  a  thousand  deaths,  from  the  anxiety  which 
daily  preys  on  his  spirits.  **  Thought,'*  says  our  author,  *'  com- 
forts or  kills  us;  and  such  were  Uie  thoughts  of  Tristrem,  that  he 
would  have  gladly  ended  them  by  his  death,  had  it  been  possible 
that  his  fate  could. have  been  separated  firom  that  of  his  faithful 
mistress."  He  therefore  forms  the  desperate  resolution  of  pass- 
hig  into  England.  It  was  highly  important  to  conceal  this  de- 
termination from  all  the  workl .  and  particularly  from  Kaherdin, 
the  brother  of  his  wife.  It  was  no  less  necessary  that  his  appear- 
ance should  be  such  as  should  secure  him  from  discovery  in  a 
country  where  he  was  so  well  kuown ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose, 
he  should  not  only  quit  tbe  usual  accoutrements  of  chivalry,  and 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  poor  and  insignificant  traveller,  but 
that  he  should  also  disguise  hb  features,  and  even  his  voice. 
Tristrem  resolved  to  neglect  none  of  these  precantiona;  and  in 
this,  says  the  author,  he  acted  wisely  t— 

*'  Car  soavrat  eTiont  domago  grand 
Par  dire  son  consell  avant, 
Qolsec«lat,  etneledlt, 
Le  mal,  ce  crois,  ne  eocusit,* 
Pour  consell  dire  et  decouTriri, 
Solt  ^  malot  mal  souvent  renlr.** 

The  reflections  of  a  single  night  were  saCBcient  to  mature  his 
pretject.  In  the  morning  he  assumes  his  disguise,  hastens  to  the 
nearest  port,  and  findhig  a  merchant  ship  Just  on  the  point  of 
weighing  anchor  for  England,  requests  to  be  admitted  on  board ; 
and,  embarking  with  a  fair  wind,  arrives  on  the  second  day  at 
the  harbour  of  TinUgel,  the  residence  of  King  Hark  and  Queen 
Tsolt 

The  castle  of  Tintagel  was  eqnaUy  celebrated  lor  ito  strength 
and  magnificence.  It  was  situated  on  the  sea-coast  of  Cornwall, 
and  Its  vast  square  towers  are  said  to  have  been  the  work  of 
giants.  They  were  buUt  of  (quarels,)  regularly  and  exacUy 
squared  ,  and  chequered,  as  with  azure  and  cinnabar  {si  comme 
de  sinopre  et  di  aster)  .->I  suppose  b}Hekt  alternately  red  and 
blue  as  being  more  or  less  striped,  and  called  quarelt  from  their 
being  qwirrds,  squared.  The  gate  of  the  casUe,  commanding  its 
only  approach,  was  strongly  secured,  and  capable  of  being  de- 
fended by  two  guards.  Immediately  below  the  fortress  were 
extensive  and  beautilhl  meadows,  forests  abounding  with  game, 
rivers  filled  with  fish,  and  warrens,  (so  I  translate  gueralneriet. 
probably  garwiies;)  besides  which,  the  walls  being  washed  by 
the  sea,  this  beanUful  reaklence  of  King  Mark  and  Queen  Tsolt 


■  See  lAtrodaction. 


*  facnitt— Oocasioos. 


^  So/l-«rtet.-uu 
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wu  pleottfoUy  supplied  with  erery  article  of  foreign  merchan- 
dice. 

It  was  called  TinUgel,  i.  e.  chastel  fia',  from  the  following 
peculiarity  ;— 

"  Cbastel  faU  fat  dlt  k  drelt. 
Car,  doiu  fat$  it  an,  se  perdeit." 

Trayellers  declare  ihat^  twice  in  every  year,  it  became  invi- 
sible; once  at  Christmas,  and  once  In  the  summer;  so  that  even 
the  natives  of  the  country  would  be  unable  to  find  it,  had  they 
not  previously  ascertained  its  situation  by  permanent  land- 
marlKS. 

Here  Tristrcm  arrived;  and,  enquiring  news  of  King  Mark,  wu 
informed,  (hat  be  was  then  in  his  palace,  and  had  but  lately  held 
one  of  his  solemn  feslivaU.  "  And  where  is  Queen  Ysolt,  and  ber 
beautiful  maiden  Brengwain?"— "  Faith,  sir,  they  two  are  here  t 
I  saw  them  lately ;  but,  in  truth,  Queen  Tsoitis,  as  usnal,  pensive 
and  melancholy."  At  the  mention  of  his  mistress,  a  sigh  escapes 
from  Trisirem.  He  recommends  himself  to  Providence,  convinced 
thJt  without  inspiration,  he  cannot  devise  the  means  of  seeing 
Ysolt.  The  Tigiiant  hatred  of  King  Mark  alarms  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  he  Immediately  recollects  himself  t  **  And  what,"  says 
he,  **  if  my  uncle  should  discover  and  put  me  to  death?  It  is 
my  duty  to  suffer  death  lor  the  love  of  my  mistress.  Alas !  I  die 
every  day  fhat  I  am  absent  from  her  sight!  '*  Reflecting  on  the 
madness  of  his  attempt,  he  says,  **  And  why  not  feign  madness? 
Under  a  disguise  so  well  suited  to  my  present  circumstances,  I 
may.  perhaps,  escape  suspicion,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  laugh- 
ing at  those  who  are  amused  by  my  apparent  folly." 

At  the  moment  when  this  idea  came  across  his  mind,  he  per- 
ceived a  fisherman,  whose  dress  seemed  admirably  suited  to  his 
purpose.  It  consisted  of  a  coarse  frock  formed  of  rug.  with  a 
cowl  or  hood,  and  a  pair  of  loose  and  tattered  trousers.  Tristrcm 
beckons  the  fisherman  to  him,  and  says,  ^'Friend!  shall  we 
change  dresses?  Mine,  as  you  see,  is  the  belter  of  the  two,  but 
yours  happens  to  strike  my  fancy."  The  fisherman,  perceiving 
that  the  exchange  was,  in  fact,  much  to  his  advantage,  instantly 
accepts  the  proposal,  and  departs  with  his  new  wardrobe. 

Tristrem  had  brought  with  him  a  pair  of  scissars,  the  gift  of 
Tsolt;  with  the<ie  he  cut  off  his  hair,  leaving  only  a  circle  round 
his  head,  and  a  cross  on  the  top,  so  as  to  resemble  a  fool  by  pro- 
fession. He  had  always  possessed  to  admiration  the  talent  of 
assuming  a  counterfeit  voice ;  and  from  his  knowledge  of  herbs,  he 
was  enabled  to  collect  such  blackening  juices  as  were  proper  to 
change  his  complexion.  So  complete  was  the  metamorphosis, 
that  his  dearest  friend  would  not  have  suspected,  in  this  fool,  the 
Illustrious  Tristrem.  Seising  a  stake  from  a  hedge,  and  bearing 
it  on  his  slioulder  like  a  fool's  staff,  he  marches,  with  an  air  of 
assurance,  straight  to  the  castle.  All  who  meet  him,  view  him 
with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and- apprehension.  The  porter  at 
the  castle-gate,  meaning  to  banter  him,  exclaims,  **  Come,  fool, 
make  haste!  where  have  yon  staid  so  long?**—*'  I  have  been," 
replies  Tristrem, ''  at  a  wedding  i  at  (hat  of  the  Abbot  of  Iftm/, 
[  I  believe  Motis,  ]  a  particular  friend  of  mine.  He  has  Just  mar- 
ried an  abbess,  a  great  fat  woman  In  a  reii.  There  is  not  a 
priest,  or  abbot,  monk,  or  clerk,  from  Mons  to  Besan^on,  who 
is  not  asked  to  (he  marriages  and  they  all  carry  baubles  and 
crosiers.  I  left  (hem  making  a  fine  riot!  frisking  and  dancing 
in  the  shade !  I  wished  to  remain,  but  was  obliged  to  come  away, 
because  it  is  my  duly  to  serve  the  King  at  table." 

The  porter  answered  him,  '*  Come  in,  son  of  Urgan  the  rough ! 
fat  and  rough  art  (lion;  and  thus  resemblest  thou  (by  father." 
The  pretended  madman  enters  by  the  wicket,  (par  le  wikett)  and 
all  the  valets,  squires,  and  pages  of  the  court,  exclaim  in  concert, 
'*  What  a  figure !  a  fool !  a  fool! "  at  (he  same  time  assailing  him, 
on  all  aides,  with  sticks  and  stones.  Tristrem  was  not  much 
alarmed  at  such  a  skirmkh.  Parrying  some  blows,  receiving 
others,  and  returning  (hem  with  nsury,  he  gradually  found 
himself  at  the  gate  of  Ihe  hail,  which,  shouldering  his  hedge-stake, 
he  immediately  entered  with  an  air  of  solemnity. 

King  Hark,  seated  at  the  high  taUe,  immediately  perceived 
his  new  visitant,  and  exclaimed, "  Behold  a  curious  officer  of  my 
household !  let  him  be  brought  into  my  presence.*'  He  was  mnch 
delighted  with  the  air  of  pomp  with  which  the  fiool  retpimed  the 
salntes  of  the  courtiers,  while  approaching  the  royal  seat.  "  WeN 
come,  my  friend,"  uM  Mark;  <* whence  comest  thou,  and  what 


seekest  thou  here?  "— "  I  will  tell  yon  whence  I  come,  ad  shI 
I  seek."  replied  Tristrem.  "  My  mother  was  a  while,  nd  vab 
the  habit  of  living,  like  a  siren,  under  water.  I  do  not  mm 
the  exact  place  of  my  birth,  but  perfectly  remember  tkaiiy  «fr 
nurse  wu  a  tigress,  who,  finding  me  on  a  rock,  adHooi  aeli 
one  of  her  whelps,  and  suckled  me  very  earefliUy.  BvtyniiM 
know  that  I  have  a  sister,  far  more  beautiltai  than  Bnd  14 
give  her  to  you,  if  you  choose,  in  the  room  el  (bat  Tub,  of  ik« 
yon  are  so  fond.*' 

The  King,  laughing  Immoderately  at  this  nUj.  am< 
"  What  saidst  thou,  thou  wonder  of  the  world?"-"  I  ny,  14* 
replied  TrUtrem.  *'  that  1  will  give  you  my  sister  iutesd  of  T4 
with  whom  I  happen  to  be  deeply  Id  love.  Let  u  mike  1  k» 
gain !  let  us  try  the  exchange !  a  new  beauty  Is  well  wwihtrii^ 
Yon  must  be,  by  this  Ume,  Ured  of  Tsolt,  so  give  her  ne;  ami 
yourself  with  a  new  mistress,  and  I  promise  to  serve ywi>W 
court  from  pure  affection."  Fresh  peals  of  laoghler  frnti 
King,  who  was  coo  much  delighted  with  his  new  aequiBtttXl 
drop  the  conversation.  "  But,  God  deliver  thee!  if  1  ihouU^i 
thee  possession  of  the  Queen,  lell  me  what  thoo  wooMs* 
with  her,  and  whither  thou  wouldst  carry  thy  bride?''-''Dplfc« 
Sir  King,"  answei-ed  Tristrem ;  "  up  lato  the  air!  Ikaw  i|i 
lace  above,  made  of  glass;  it  is  hung  up(macl«rf,aBiij 
so  artfully,  that  the  roughest  wind  cannot  rock  iMIjM 
is  of  glass,  full  of  sdnbeams;  and  I  have  a  Wekall 
adjoining,  cumpoced  of  crysUl  and  amber.*'  The  Klog  wm 
still  farther  delighted ;  and  all  the  courlien admitted.  M^m 
never  heard  so  eloquent  a  fool.  ••  Klog, "  conliDaed  Tri*i« 
*»  I  am  much  In  love  with  your  wife,  and  yon  oo^lK  lopKi 
np  to  me,  because  you  sec  how  melancholy  she  Is.  ItaTm 
Ms,  who  always  loved  her.  and  shall  love  berSBrerffWft 

Ysolt,  starting  at  Ibis  well-known  name.  exdaim/IW 
thou  art  not  Tramtris !  thou  art  a  vile  Uar !  *  TrirtreB,  vhW 
carefully  watched  the  countenance  of  his  mtstren.  «w,  »*■• 
finite  pleasure,  the  indignation  which  flushed  her  di«k  J^ 
sparkled  in  her  eye ;  but  preserving  his  assumed  chancier,  lal 
contiuued  as  follows  :—  L-k^to 

*•  Queen  Ysolt.  I  am  Tramtris.  Yon  ronst  rememlw  w« 
gerously  I  wm  wounded,  during  my  combat  vrtth  **  J^ 
who  demanded  a  tribnte  from  this  country.  I  fooglit  »• 
cesshiily  x  I  killed  him,  but  1  was  most  dangeroosly  w*^ 
because  he  fought  with  a  poisoned  sword.  BehadwoooWw 
the  hip ;  so  powerful  was  the  venom,  all  my  Wood «"  "^T 
the  bone  was  blackened ;  and  the  pain,  whkh  wai  euxBom 
could  not  be  appeased  by  all  the  skill  of  my  phyiiw» '» 
barked  in  search  of  advice,  and  my  pains  toc'*^  "jL- 
I  wished  to  be  relieved  by  death,  when  a  sudden  «»J*""J 
me  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  1  was  forced  to  ^^^^^ 
very  country  which  I  had  the  most  reason  to  apprti>w« 
having  killed  Ihe  Morhout.  He  was  your  nncle,  Q*"^ 
I  had  everything  to  apprehend ;  but  I  was  wounded  aodvrtwj 
I  landed  with  nothing  but  my  harp,  which  bad  *«***"JJ  j 
consolation.  Soon  you  heard  of  my  skill  on  thai  i"**"""*^ 
1  was  sent  for  to  court.  The  Queen,  your  mother,  bewj"  ^ 
her  for  it!  healed  my  wounds.  In  return,  I  "■P^IJJ-* 
sweetest  lays  on  the  harp ;  British  lays-lays  of  y«irow«^ 
(I  suppose  he  means  her  present  country.)  **  ^^  ■ ""  ^j 
her,  lady,  the  circumstances  of  my  cure.  The  •"■*  ^ 
Ireland  was  TramtrU;  am  not  I  the  penon  wtonP 
there?"  „^ 

"  Most  certainly  not ! "  exclaimed  Ysolt.  **  Be  wu  »  ^ 
and  elegance;  yon,  who  assume  his  name,  aie  ^^""^^^ 
nerly,  and  hideons!  Now,  begone,  and  make  me  »^ 
subject  of  your  discourse.  Your  pleasanlry  isuokf^"'^^ 
to  me  than  your  appearance.*'  .    |^  ^ 

Tristrem,  turning  suddenly  round,  and  ■PP'^'f  jj,»|| 
stake  in  all  directions,  drives  all  lh«  ««»'***"  ^^jLglJ 
other  end  of  the  hall ;  exclaiming,  as  he  deab  *»»  "J^  ^ 
"Fools!  fools!  get  out  of  the  room,  and  leave  ^^^^^ 
enjoy  our  private  conversation!*'  The  ^^J"t^^4 
wi.h  delight  at  this  new  piece  of  wit;  Ysolt  Wwnw. 
silent.  itposi!)^ 

Mark,  ei^oyhig  her  confusion,  ■>•"  ^"^^^.jni. -  lejij 
be  sincere;  is  not  Ysolt  thy  mistress?"-"  ^^^^1^ 
Tristrem;  *'  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  It"-'  "vL,V 
exclaimed  Ysolt.  «Mhou  art  the  most  »-"-•«»«"' 
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C9i  ihis  fool!  that  I  may  be  no  more  Importnned  with  him.** 
r rUtrem,  only  laughing  at  her  rage,  continues  his  Qpestions  i 
^o  you  not  remember.  Queen  Ysolt,  when  the  King  wished  to 
I'd  me  (as,  indeed,  be  afterwards  did)  for  you,  whom  he  hu 
ce  married,  that  I  returned  to  Ireland,  In  the  disguise  of  a 
reheat?  This  disguise  was  necessary;  for  his  majesty,  who 
wr  «its  by  your  side,  was  no  favourite  of  your  countrymen, 
1  I  was  detested  by  them  on  account  of  the  Morbout.  But  I 
s,  at  that  time,  careless  of  danger  i  a  true  knight.  Such  Wds 
"  con8dence  In  my  strength  and  siclll,  that  there  was  not  a 
in,  from  Scotland  to  Rome,  whom  1  should  have  dreaded  to 
counter. 

'«  A  ane  story,  indeed!** exclaimed  Tsolt.  **Tou  a  knight! 
ol ,  fool,  you  are  ridiculous  enough,  but  you  are  loo  hasty  and 
>leiiL  So  pmy  be  gone,  and  God  go  with  you. " 
Tristrem  laughs  agahi,  and  continues :  *'Lady!  Queen!  do  you 
t  remember  the  serpent,  the  dreadful  serpent,  who  filled  your 
uri  with  consternation?  I  killed  him ;  I  cut  off  bis  head.  I 
ok  oat  bis  forked  tongue;  1  concealed  tt  in  my  boot,  and  the 
aisequence  was,  that  I  received  a  poisoned  wonnd  in  my  leg. 
L  bought  I  must  have  died.  Unable  to  reach  your  court.  I 
ID  ted  by  the  way-side.  There  your  mother  and  you  saw  me, 
id.  by  your  Joint  care,  recovered  me.  Do  yon  not  remember 
le  bath  in  which  you  placed  me,  and  where,  in  a  moment  of 
iclij^naiion,  you  determined  to  kill  me  ?  Do  you  not  recollect, 
lat,  from  an  impulse  of  curiosity,  you  drew  my  sword,  and  fiod- 
ig:  it  broken  at  the  point,  concluded,  very  Justly,  that  I  was  the 
jthor  of  the  Morhout's  death?  that  you  opened  the  cabinet  in 
hich  the  point,  since  your  uncle's  death,  had  been  preserved, 
id  found  that  it  exactly  fitted  my  sword?  How  courageously  did 
[m  resolve  to  assault  me  with  my  own  sword,  while  I  lay,  naked 
id  wounded,  in  the  bath  where  you  had  placed  me !  such  is  the 
ige  of  women !  The  Queen  came  to  us,  alarmed  at  the  noise. 
ou  must  remember  that  I  made  my  peace  with  yon  ;  I  obtained 
I J  pardon,  and  I  deserved  it  by  protecting  you  against  the  vio- 
EDce  of  a  man  whom  you  hated.  Is  not  this  true  ?  did  1  not 
lii]#  defend  you?** 

•«  No!  it  is  not  tme!  it  is  all  a  lie!  it  is  a  dream— the  dream  of 
drunkard."—**  Of  a  drunkard,  Tsolt?— yes,  lam  drunk, and 
rith  a  potion,  from  whose  effects  1  shall  never  recover  I  Do  you 
ot  remember,  when  yonr  father  and  mother  consigned  you  over 
>  me ;  when  I  embarked  with  you,  being  cbargecl  to  condnct 
oa  to  the  King,  your  present  husband?  1  will  relate  to  you  the 
ircumstaoces  of  our  pasMge.  One  day,  when  the  sea  was  calm, 
Dd  the  weather  beautlfol,  but  extremely  hot,  you  complained  of 
birat.  Do  you  not  remember  this,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Ire^ 
and?  we  then  both  drank  from  one  cup.  1  have  been  drank 
Ter  since,  and  a  fatal  drunkenness  have  I  found  it." 
when  Tsolt  heard  these  words,  she  suddenly  enveloped  her  face 
Q  ber  mantle,  and  attempted  to  retire ;  but  the  King,  who  was 
lelighted  with  the  scene,  caught  her  by  her  robe,  and  drawing 
ler  back  to  her  seat,  said,  **  Bear  with  him,  Tsolt,  my  dear,  and 
et  OS  hear  to  an  end  the  ravings  of  this  madman!  "—Then,  turn* 
Dg  to  Tristrem,  *'  Fool,**  said  he,  *'  what  is  your  profession?" 
-**  1  have  served  kings  and  counts."—*'  Do  you  understand  dogs 
iDd  hawks?"—"  Tes,  Sir  King.  When  1  choose  to  hunt  in  the 
brest.  I  can,  by  my  lures,  attract  the  cranes  while  flying  above 
he  clouds.  With  my  hounds,  I  can  catch  swans  and  geese  as 
vbite  as  snow,  and  immense  quanlites  of  fine  iNistards."  Mark, 
IDd  Ilia  wlmle  court,  are  again  extravagantly  delighted  by  Trls- 
7em*s  answers.  **  And  pray,**  says  the  King,  **  what  is  your 
node  of  chase  by  the  river  side?'*—**  Oh,"  said  Tristrem,  **  1 
:ao  catch  all  that  I  find.  I  take,  with  my  larger  falcons,  the 
wolves  of  the  wood,  and  the  gigantic  bears;  with  my  ger-falcons, 
[  take  wild-boars;  with  my  small  falcons,  (he  doe  and  the  roe- 
Mick ;  with  my  sparrow-hawk,  foxes;  with  my  emerillian  [$ner' 
tin],  and  with  my  hobby  [hobel ],  hares  and  [ le  hue  et  le  bevre], 
when  I  return  home,  I  amuse  myself  with  skirmlsliing  with  my 
tiedge-stake,  and  few  can  sliield  themselves  so  well  as  not  to  get 
1  rap  from  me.  I  know  how  to  deal  my  blows,  with  great  exact- 
ness, among  the  squires  and  pages.  Besides  these  talents,  I  can 
play  upon  the  harp,  and  rote,  and  can  sing  [apret  la  noU\  from 
icored  mnsic  I  know  how  to  charm  the  alfecUuns  of  a  queen ; 
m  art  in  which  no  lover  is  my  equal.  I  know  how  to  cut  shav- 
ings of  wood,  and,  by  throwing  them  into  a  stream,  to  eonvey, 
\tf  tUa  device^  my  intentions  to  my  mbtress.    Besides  this,  1  am 


no  bad  mfaistrel ;  and  you  shall  now  see  what  a  tone  1  can  play 
upon  a  simple  bedge^take.*' 

At  these  words,  he  began  to  brandish  hh  weapon,  exclaiming, 
'*  Avannt,  scoundrels!  why  do  yon  press  upon  the  King?  get 
home  directly!  Have  you  not  dined  sufficiently?  ^hatdoyoo 
slay  for?" 

The  King,  wlio  did  not  feel  the  blows  that  fell  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  courtiers,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  fool,  that  he  gave 
with  regret,  and  at  a  later  hour  than  u»ual.  his  orders  to  his  equer- 
ries, to  saddle  his  horse,  that  he  might  go.  according  to  custom, 
to  hunt  in  the  forest.  While  his  attendants  were  hastening  to 
share  his  amusement,  *'  Excuse  me,  sire,"  said  Tsolt,  **  1  am  yery 
sick ;  my  head  aches  dreadfOlly  x  permit  me  to  avoid  this  scene  of 
tumult,  and  to  retire  to  my  chamber  till  your  return.*' 

The  King  havhig  granted  this  permission  with  a  good  grace, 
she  retired  to  her  room,  and  abandoned  herself  to  grief.  Throw- 
ing herself  on  her  bed.  she  exclaimed,  **  Alas,  that  ever  I  was 
bora!  Brengwain!  ray  dear  Brengwaln!  the  evil  star,  whkh 
prevailed  at  my  birtb,  continues  to  persecute  me.  This  day  lias 
brought  upon  roe  a  new  misfortune.  A  fool,  for  such  he  appears 
by  his  shaven  crown,  or  rather  a  conjurer  in  that  disguise,  b 
arrived  at  court  for  my  torment  He  knows  exactly  every,  even 
the  moat  hidden,  circumstance  of  my  life.  Wlio  could  have  disco- 
vered to  him  such  parts  of  my  life,  as  were  only  luiown  to  you.  to 
myself,  and  to  Tristrem  ?  It  b  impossible !  he  must  be  indebted 
to  sorcery  for  a  knowledge  so  minute  and  particular!**—*'  I,  ou 
the  contrary."  replied  Brengwain,  **  am  persuaded  ihb  pretendetl 
fool  is  no  other  than  Tristrem."—*'  No !  no ! "  replied  Tsolt ;  **  thb 
man  b  hideous  and  deformed.  Tristrem  is  so  beautiful!  Tristrem 
b  the  flower  of  chivalry ;  and  hb  courage  and  beauty  are  not 
more  remarkable  than  hb  wit  and  eloquence.  The  fool,  whom 
God  confound !  b  the  reverse  of  atl  this;  accursed  be  the  country 
from  whence  he  came ;  accursed  the  vessel  that  brought  him ! 
Oh !  that  the  neas  had  swallowed  him  before  he  landed  in  this 
country  for  my  persecution!  ** 

<* Silence!  lady,"  said  Brengwahi.  **  Where  did  you  learn  to 
demean  yourself  with  such  violence!  you  swear  like  any  pirate  !** 

'*My  dear  Brengwain,  you  would  forgive  roe  If  yon  had  heard 
him !  never  did  man  utter  such  vexatious  truths  !'* 

*'A8  St  John  slull  l>less  ine,*'  said  Brengwain,  *'  I  am  persuaded 
tliat  he  b,  if  not  your  lover,  at  least  a  messenger  from  Tristrem.** 

**Alas!  I  know  not  who  or  what  he  is;  but,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
go,  and  see  him  yourself;  and,  if  possible,  return  with  some  infor- 
mation respecting  bim." 

The  courteous  Brengwain  immediately  executed  her  commis- 
sion, 'and  descended  into  the  hall,  where  she  found  Ti-istrcm 
alone:  the  rest  of  the  company  having  disappeared  soon  after  the 
King*s  departure.  Bren^aiu  surveyed  him  with  an  air  of  dis- 
tance and  anxiety;  but  Tri<itrem.  throwing  away  hb  stake  as  soon 
as  he  saw  her,  exclaimed,  *'  Brengwain !  fair  and  generous  Breng- 
wain !  in  the  name  of  God,  pity  and  assist  me !" 

''Assist  thee!"  replied  Brengwain ;  **  how  can  I  assist  thee?" 

**Alas !  I  am  Trbtrem !  who  live  in  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment; I  am  Trbtrem,  who  suffer  endless  misery  for  the  love  of 
Tsolt !"— "  That  you  most  certainly  are  not,**  replied  Brengwain, 
**  or  ray  eyes  deceive  me  strangely.** 

**  Tea.  Brengwain !  I  am  the  real  Trbtrem.  Do  yon  not  re- 
member how  we  sailed  together  from  Ireland  ?  you  were  then  in- 
trusted to  my  protection;  yon.  as  well  as  TsoU,  who  now  refuses 
to  acknowledge  me.  The  Queen  held  you  In  her  right  hand ;  she 
consigned  yon  over  to  roe ;  she  requested  me  totakecare  of  you,  no 
less  anxiously  than  she  recommended  lier  daughter  Tsolt.  Ton 
must  remember  thb.  fkir  Brengwain !  At  the  same  time  she  deli- 
yered  into  your  charge  a  little  flagon,  and  told  you  to  preserve  it 
most  carehilly,  if  you  wbhed  to  reuhi  her  affection.  When  we  got 
out  to  sea,  the  weather  became  insufferably  hot;  so  hot,  that  I, 
though  dressed  only  In  a  light  mantle,  waa  near  fainting  with 
weakness  and  thirst  I  asked  for  drink.  A  servant,  who  was  at  my 
feet,  got  up,  and  searching  for  liquor,  found  the  flagon,  vchicb  he 
emptied  Uito  a  silver  cup.  1  eagerly  carried  the  beverage  to  my 
lips,  and  then  offered  it  to  Tsolt,  who  was  equally  thirsty.  We 
drank ;  we  both  drank ;  and  have  owed  to  that  beverage  all  the  mi- 
sery of  our  lives.    Do  yoa  not  remember  thb.  CtUr  Brengwain?** 

''Mot  a  word  of  it"  replied  Brengwahi. 

*< Brengwahi!  since  that  day  1  have  never  ceased  to  love  Tsolt ; 
but    liave  concealed  my  passion  from  ail  mankind.    Ton  have 
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seen  as;  yon  hive  beard  oar  mntnal  prolestatioos;  you  have  con- 
sented to  aid  oar  passion.  What  I  telt  joo  is  known  to  us  three, 
and  to  OS  only." 

BrengwalD,  at  these  words,  turns  ronnd  in  silence,  and  hastens 
to  her  mistress.  Trlstrem  follows,  adjuring  her  to  assist  him ; 
and  ibey  arrive  together  at  ihe  chamber.  Brengwain  enters, 
smiling ;  but  Ysolt  changes  colour  at  the  sight  of  this  unwelcome 
vlsilanl.  and  complains  of  a  sudden  and  violent  indisposition. 
Her  attendants,  trained  to  discretion,  quit  the  room.  Tristrcm 
runs  esgpriy  up  to  his  mistress,  and  attempts  to  embrace  her ; 
she  shnddrrs  with  apprehenslou,  and  starts  from  him.  Tristrem, 
en]oying  her  confusion,  suddenly  recollects  his  assumed  charac- 
ter, and  stationing  himself  near  the  door,  proceeds,  in  his  feigned 
voice,  as  follows  »— 

*<  Alas!  never  did  I  expect,  fairTsoU!  snch  a  reception  from 
you.  and  from  the  amiable  Brengwain.  I  have  lived  much  too 
long,  since  I  am  become  an  object  of  horror  and  disgust  to  those 
I  love.  Oh  Ysolt!  Oh  my  love!  true  affection  has  a  more  re- 
tentive memory.  A  fouutaln  is  a  beautiful  object ;  but  when  it 
ceases  to  rise  Into  the  air,  and  throw  its  refreshing  waters  around ; 
when  it  dries  up  in  summer,  it  loses  all  its  value.  Snch,  it  seems, 
is  yonr  love  !*' 

*' Friend,**  replied  Tsolt,  ** thy  discourse  astonishes  me!  I  see 
and  hear  you,  but  neither  my  eyes  nor  my  ears  show  me,  in  you, 
the  slightest  resemblance  of  Tristrem.*'  Tristrem  answers: 
"  Tsolt,  my  lovei  I  am— indeed  I  am  your  Tristrem.  Do  you  not 
remember  the  seneschal  who  betrayed  yon  to  the  King?  He  was 
my  companiow :  we  were  of  the  same  age,  and  lodged  in  the  same 
house.  One  night  when  1  rose  to  visit  you,  he  followed  me. 
Unfortunately,  it  had  snowed,  and  the  traces  of  my  feet  betrayed 
me.  He  followed  my  steps  in  secret;  be  saw  me  enter  your 
chamber ;  and  next  day  accused  me  before  the  King.  He  was,  I 
think,  the  first  person  who  awakened  the  Jealousy  of  your  bus- 
band.  Next,  you  cannot  but  remember  the  treacherous  dwarf, 
our  most  malignant  enemy,  whom  you  so  violently  and  so  Justly 
hated.  He  was  placed  by  King  Mark  as  a  spy  on  your  actions, 
and  his  temper  was  well  suited  to  such  a  vile  commission.  He 
watched  you  night  and  day.  Once,  however,  we  had  the  art  to 
out-wit  him.  Such  is  the  Inexhaustible  invention  of  lovers,  that 
they  will  arrive  at  last,  by  dint  of  strata;;ems,  at  the  completion 
of  their  wishes.  The  dwarf  had  employed  a  notable  artifice  to 
detect  our  secret  meetings,  by  strewing  flour  over  yonr  room ; 
but  I  perceived  the  trick,  and,  at  one  Jump,  sprang  from  my  bed 
into  yours.  But  1  received,  accidentally,  a  scratch  on  my  arm ; 
ycur  sheets  were  stilned  with  blood,  as  were  my  own,  when  1 
leapt  back  Into  my  bed.  King  Hark  did  not  f^il  to  observe  this 
unlucky  coincidence,  and,  consequently,  banished  me  from 
court.  Do  you  not  remember,  my  love,  a  present  I  once  made 
yon?  a  little  dog,  of  uncommon  beauty,  your  favourite  Ct'u? 
Do  you  not  remember  an  earlier  and  more  important  incident  of 
yonr  Itfe.  when  my  audacious  rival,  the  celebrated  harper,  came 
>  to  yonr  father's  court,  and  so  charmed  his  ears,  that  he  obtained 
you  as  a  scholar,  and  was  on  the  point  of  carrying  you  off  as  his 
mistress?  he  had  nearly  borne  you  off  to  his  ship ;  but  1  overheard 
the  declaration  he  made  to  yon;  and,  mounting  my  horse  with  a 
rote  in  my  hand,  overtook,  and  wrested  yon  from  him.  He  ob- 
tained you  by  his  harp ;  1  recovered  you  by  my  role.  Queen ! 
you  must  remember,  that  once,  when  I  was  in  disgrace  with  the 
King,  and  most  anxious  to  converse  with  yon,  I  came  into  the 
orchard,  where  we  had  before  had  fk>eqnent  Interviews,  and,  sit- 
ting under  a  thorn,  began  to  cut  chips  of  wood,  which  were  the 
well-known  signal  agreed  npon  between  us.  A  fountain,  which 
rose  in  the  orchard,  flowed  under  your  windows;  I  threw  the 
chips  into  the  water,  and,  by  the  sight  of  them,  yon  knew  that  I 
should  come  to  you  at  night.  An  enemy  chanced  to  see  me,  and 
hastened  to  convey  the  secret  to  Khig  Mark.  The  King  came  at 
night  to  the  garden,  and  concealed  himself  nnder  the  thorn.  I 
arrived  soon  after,  unconscious  of  his  presence;  but  I  luckily  per- 
ceived his  shadow,  and  gtiessed  the  story.  I  saw  you  coming ; 
and  was  grievously  alarmed,  lest  your  eagerness  in  approaching 
me  should  betray  yon.  But  Heaven  protected  us.  You  too  ob- 
served the  second  shadow,  and  turned  back.  I  addrease<l  yon 
aloud,  requesting  yonr  Interposition  to  reconcile  me  to  the  King, 


whose  favonr  I  bad  unjustly  lost;  or  to  procnte  flran  bii  Hi 
payment  of  my  salary,  with  leave  to  quit  the  klngdm.  Ij  ii 
fortunate  accident  we  were  saved,  and  1  was  reooodkd  to ;« 
husband.  Ysolt !  do  you  remember  the  tew  [L  e.  trial,  irM] 
that  you  underwent  for  my  sake  ?  When  yoo  eane  ott  slk 
boat.  I  held  yon  softly  in  my  arms.  1  was  pofectlj  Stffkd, 
according  to  yonr  Instructions,  andmyfaoediiooioand.  Ta 
ordered  me  to  (all  with  you  in  my  arms :  I  dM  lo.  yfxj  ^; 
you  opened  your  arms  to  me;  1  fell  betweeo  than.  TV  iWe 
people  were  witnesses  of  this  apparent  accident,  by  iImIi,  Ike- 
li<?ve,  yon  were  acquitted  Of  yonr  oath,  and  of  the  lav  [irM] 
which  you  had  promised,  before  the  court,  to  submit  to.' 

The  Queen  listened  to  him,  marked  every  word,  lootuank, 
sighed,  but  was  unable  to  answer.  What  could  ilw  dM?  wii 
feature  in  bis  face,  not  a  tone  in  his  voice  leemed  to  roaH 
Tristrem.  Yet  all  he  said  was  correct  and  true.  TriitnB.iki 
observed  every  change  In  her  countenance,  tbfiioootiaied>> 

**  Lady !  Qneen )  Your  disposition  was  rormerly  Toy  <iftn( 
Yon  then  loved  me  frankly  and  freely ;  yon  are  now  foil  ordstt 
and  reserve,  b  this  dissimulation?  1  have  seen  the  dij, fii 
lady,  when  you  not  only  felt,  but  were  prood  loirow,  jwi* 
sion.  When  King  If  ark  banished  us  both  ilroffi  eoort,  yoa  r4 
gave  me  your  hand.  We  left  the  court  tngelber,  aod«at» 
gelher  to  the  foiiest  What  a  charmhig  retreat  did  we  iad  fliae! 
it  was  a  cave,  formed  by  nature  in  the  rock :  itientnacrw 
naiTow,  and  scarcely  visible ;  but  within,  8pacloi»,TM»ri,  J 
variegated,  as  if  it  bad  been  painted  by  art  That  TanlKd  oi 
was  the  scene  of  our  pleasures  during  the  time  of  oar  baoiilaMi 
My  dog,  my  favourite  Hodtiin,  watched  us  in  silence.  Wiib^ 
dog  and  my  falcon  we  were  at  no  loss  for  amusemenli.  U<f! 
yon  remember  how  we  were  afterwards  dlscoTfred.  Xk  Ul 
himself  found  out  our  retreat,  by  the  assisunee  of  the  dm^i 
constant  conductor.  But  the  eye  of  Heaven  waldied  ow* 
The  King  found  us  asleep ;  but  my  drawn  sword  toy  Wwa  » 
and  that  removed  all  his  Jealousy.  He  drewo(fUs|io«c,« 
laid  il  gently  on  your  face,  observing,  that  yoariOTelTeoi^ilaii 
was  tanned  and  burned  by  the  sun.  His  whole  klndnmrew 
ed ;  and  he  Immediately  recalled  us  to  his  comt  Tnil,  }• 
must  remember  this.  I  gave  you  my  favourite  dog;  1  gw  !■ 
Hodain  i  where  is  he?  call  him  to  me.** 

«*I  have  hhn  sUlI,  •* replied  Ysolt;  "and  yon  dull  «* 
presently.  Brengwain.  haste  to  fetch  the  dog,  but  WagW»" 
his  chain  and  collar.*'  ^^ 

Brengwain  obeyed  the  request  of  her  mistre*  tad  Wm 
returned  with  the  dog,  bounding  before  her.  «Comefc«J> 
dain  !*'  said  Tristrem ;  *•  thou  wcrt  once  mine,  and  1  w»i«" 
thee.**  - 

Hodain  saw,  and  instantly  recognised  his  master.  Hw*" 
animal  express  such  transports  of  Joy.  He  bowled,  beJJ 
npon  him,  lie  struck  the  gronnd  with  hto  fore-feet,  asdoiiM* 
his  affection  with  a  warmth,  which  could  not bot  iffedw " 
beholders.  Ysolt's  astonishment  redoubled.  ^^''^rT. 
rtbie  Hodain,  whom  none  but  herself  and  BrengwaiD  on" 
approacli  since  the  de|)artnre  of  his  nuster,  wassoddo^wj 
in  his  nature,  by  a  voice  to  wliich  her  ear  ^**^^'^tZ 
ed.  She  blushed,  and  became  more  and  more  ^'JJ^^ 
trem.  returning  the  caresses  of  Hodain,  said  lober,  "f**- 
whom  I  once  fed  and  caressed,  has  not  forgotten  w  JJJJ 
though  you  forget  the  long  affection  and  tried  cowljac!*!* 

lover!" 

»  Malt  psrsit  en  ch«B  >  grant  fTsocUie, 
E  en  fenuno  grant  feiaiiaer 

Ysolt  ( 

anxiety:  .    . 

sUnt!  Do  you  remember  the  Ume,  when,  *"  **  V.jf„j 
were  found  asleep  by  your  husband,  who,  In  a  '"•'PJr  ^, 
deteiTnined  to  put  an  end  to  your  life?  but  It  ''JvL  j 
Providence  that  1  should  awake;  I  overheard  hbr»^- 
advcrUsed  yon  in  time  of  your  danger.  On  that  «^^^ 
presented  to  me  yonr  ring.  It  was  of  gold.  beanUfailj  ew^ 
I  received  it  with  transport  and  retired."  |^| 

"  True  !••  excUimed  Ysolt.    **  Such  was  my  p'W  <; 
Tristrem !    Yon  have  the  ring,  Uien  ?  if  so,  show  it  i«- 


t  changed  colour,  and  shuddered  with  W****?^ 
r ;  he  continued—**  Lady  t  yon  once  were  M  f* 
*fc^ I *i-^  »!_-.   mVar  In  the  orcsw* 


<  Chon-^A/eHt 
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Trtstrem,  drawtog  the  ring  out,  presented  It  to  her.  She 
Lamioed  it  ^rith  attention,  clasped  her  bands  together,  and  ex- 
aimed,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  *'At  last!  at  last,  I  have  lost  himl 
Tristrem  were  still  alive,  no  other  man  conid  possess  (his  ring. 
fa !  he  is  dead !  he  Is  dead  I  Wretch  that  I  am !  ail  mf  hopes  of 
DDifort  are  dead  with  him !" 

Tristrem  wu  not  proof  against  the  tears  of  his  beloved  mistress, 
trercome  with  compassion  and  admiralion,  he  exclaimed  In  his 
atnral  voice,  *«Lady!  Queen!  from  henceforward,  1  cannot 
oubt  that  yonr  constancy,  like  yonr  beaoty,  is  unaltered  !**  Tsolt 
t  the  first  accents  of  hb  voice,  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and 
issed  his  face  and  his  eyes.  Tristrem  having  requested  Breng- 
iraln  to  bring  him  some  water,  washed  away  the  die  which  had 
o  completely  changed  his  complexion,  while  Ysolt,  unable  to 
peak,  or  to  loosen  her  embrace,  observed  In  silence  the  revival 
r  his  features.  Her  Joy  was  extreme.  She  will  never  more  part 
vith  him.  He  shall  have  the  best  palace,  and  the  best  bed,  In 
ler  husband's  dominions.  Tiislrem,  however,  wishes  only  for 
iie  Queen.  Ysolt  was  beautiful !  Tristrem  is  fbll  of  Joy  and  tran- 
iport,  and  his  fair  hostess  receives  full  proof  of  it  The  oonclud- 
ng  lines  are  singularly  pretty. 

^  Tiolt  cntrt  Its  bras  Is  tf  o. 
Tele  Jol  en  sd  de  son  ami 
S>le  ad  etaot  de  Juste  it 
S  ele  ne  salt  camenl  cgnteolr.  ' 

Ne  le  r^rat  aniili  mka  partlr  I 
Dlt,  k  II  avrat  bel  o«tel« 
E  bans  III,  beo  fait  et  bel; 
TrUtroD  aalre  choae  ne  qalert 
Bora  la  Retne.    Ymlt  bcie  are  I 
Trtotran  en  est  Joius  et  ler : 
Mult  set  ben  kill  herbiger.** 


ABSTRACT  OF  ANOTHER  FRAGMENT, 

ni  MR.  D0UCE*8  MS. 

This  begins,  as  it  appears,  in  the  middle  of  a  furious  speech,  in 
which  Breogwabi  reproaches  Ysolt— "  Accursed  be  Ihe  hour," 
says  she.  "  when  I  first  knew  you,  and  Tristrem  yonr  lover !  For 
you  1  abandoned  my  country, 

*  El  pnls,  par  v«tre  fol  cortffs, 
rerdla,  dame,  mon  pacelagel 
lo'l  Ns,  oertci.  pur  Toire  amor ; 
?ua  me  prorobtes  grant  bouur ; '  ^  etc. 

This  iong-wlnded  quarrel,  which  occupies  S44  lines,  originated, 
as  it  sppears.  in  a  mistake.  Ysolt  and  Tristrem  had  persuaded 
Brengwain  to  accept  the  hand  of  Kaherdin,  brother  to  Ysolt  aux 
Bianehe*  Maint^  ihe  wife  of  Tristrem  :  and  Tristrem  and  Ka- 
herdin,  having,  soon  after  this,  secretly  departed  for  some  reason 
or  other,  Cariados,  a  boasting  and  cowardly  knight,  declares  that 
he  has  driven  them  both  out  of  the  country.  Poor  Brengwain, 
extremely  offended  at  the  supposed  cowardice  of  her  husband^ 
quarrels  with  Ysolt  for  making  the  match,  and,  in  a  fury,  de- 
nounces her  friend  to  King  Mark. 

Msrk  Ibtens  very  patiently  to  her  string  of  accusations,  which, 
to  do  tbem  justice,  might  have  perplexed  a  belter  head  than  his, 
and  urges  her  to  explain  herself  a  little  more  Intelligibly,  promis- 
ing her  inviolable  secrecy.  He  bad  concluded,  that  Tristrem  had 
iately  been  found,  according  to  custom,  in  the  embraces  of  Ysolt; 
but  be  hears,  with  astonishment,  that  Ysolt  Is  now  passionately 
in  love  with  Cariados.  This  intelligence,  which  had  no  founda- 
tion but  in  the  anger  of  the  confidante,  perplexes  him  more  than 
ever;  but  he  ends,  by  desiring  Brengwain  to  take  complete  charge 
of  her  mistress,  and  to  preserve  her,  if  possible,  exclusively  tor 
his  embraces. 

While  Tsolt  thus  fouud  her  former  friend  and  confidante  con- 
verted Into  an  inflexible  duenna;  while  Mark  was  more  than 
ever  a  prey  to  Jealousy ;  while  Cariados  found  his  passion  for 
Ysolt  lets  likely  than  ever  to  become  successful,  Tristrem  and 
Kaherdln  were  proceeding  on  their  Journey.  It  at  leugih,  though 
rather  late,  occurred  to  the  former,  that  they  had  quitted  the 
objects  of  their  affecilou  somewhat  hastily;  and  he  determined, 
DO  less  hastily,  to  return  to  court ;  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Ysolt,  and 


to  explain  to  her  the  motif  es  of  his  departure.  He  therefore 
quits  his  companion,  assumes  the  dress  of  a  poor  man,  and,  by 
means  of  herbs,  disfigures  hb  Uct  so  as  to  appear  like  a  leper. 
He  blackens  his  face  and  hands,  and.  taking  an  aims  cup,  [hanap 
de  marre^  a  leper's  cup,)  which  Ysolt  bad  given  him  during  the 
first  year  of  their  passion,  he  put  Into  it  a  clapper  of  box,  and  thus 
converted  It  Into  a  beggar's  rattle.  He  then  repaired  to  court, 
stationed  himself  near  the  hall  door,  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure, by  repeated  questions  to  all  whom  he  met,  some  account  of 
his  mistress.  His  endeavours,  however,  were  all  ineffeclnal.  At 
length,  on  a  great  holyday,  he  saw  Ihe  King  and  Queen  proceed- 
ing to  the  cathedral,  to  hear  mass.  Tristrem  attached  himself  to 
the  Queen,  and  S'altled  so  loudly,  In  the  hopes  of  attracting  her 
attention,  calling  on  her  by  name,  for  some  chariuble  donation, 
that  the  sergeants,  offended  at  his  pressing  so  close  to  her,  thought 
It  necessary,  by  blows  and  menaces,  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
crowd.  Tristrem  bears  all,  but  constantly  returns  to  the  charge. 
He  follows  Ysolt  into  the  chapel  of  the  cathedral,  still  rattling, 
and  crying  for  cliarity,  till  his  importunity  first  raised  her  indig- 
nation, and  then  her  wonder  and  curiosity.  She  casts  her  eyes 
on  the  tankard,  and  immediately  recognises  her  lover;  and, 
blushing  with  alarm  and  surprise,  draws  a  gojd  ring  from  her 
finger,  which  she  endeavours  to  throw  Into  the  unkard.  Cnfor- 
tunately,  the  watchful  eyes  of  Brengwain  had  already  made  the 
same  discovery  as  those  of  Ysolt.  She  calls  Tristrem  a  sturdy 
beggar;  scolds  the  sergeants  for  permitting  him  to  come  so  near 
the  Queen,  and,  addressing  herself  to  Ysolt,  *'  How  long  have 
you  been  so  charitable  as  to  make  such  magnificent  presents  to 
laaars  and  common  beggars?  You  wish,  then,  to  give  him  a 
gold  ring?  but  fortunately  I  have  the  power  to  prevent  you  from 
purchasing  repenUnce  so  deariy.*'  Tristrem,  finding  himself 
buffeted,  and  turned  out  of  church  by  order  of  Brengwain,  learns, 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  has  excited  her  indignaUon;  and,  re- 
duced to  utter  despair,  and  bewailing  his  misery,  knows  not 
which  way  to  direct  his  steps.  There  was,  in  Ihe  outer  court  of 
the  palace,  near  the  porter's  lodge,  a  remnant  of  a  ruined  stair- 
case. On  this  he  throws  himself,  overpowered  by  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  and  fails  into  a  swoon.  In  the  meanilme,  the  service 
being  ended,  the  King  and  Queen  returned  from  the  cathedral  to 
dinner ;  after  which  the  evening  was  devoted  to  amusements,  in 
which  poor  Yaolt,  solely  occupied  by  her  own  distress,  and  that 
of  her  lover,  was  unable  to  take  a  pari.  At  night,  it  so  happened, 
that  the  porter,  finding  himself  very  cold  in  his  lodge,  directed  his 
wife  to  go  and  get  some  wood  for  the  fire.  "Some  dry  logs,  my 
dear  Marian ;  and  some  fagots  Immediately !"  Bis  wife,  unwilling 
to  go  to  the  wood<pile,  recollects  some  bundles  of  Cigots  lying  on 
the  old  staircase.  She  goes  thither  in  the  dark,  seiaes.  instead  of 
the  fagou  she  expected  to  find,  the  shaggy  and  tattered  cloak  of 
Tristrem,  screams  with  fright,  and  rushes  to  her  husband,  with 
the  assurance  of  her  having  found  the  devil.  Her  husband  takes 
a  light,  examines  all  the  objects  round  hhn,  and  proceeding  with 
great  caution  to  the  ruined  staircase,  finds  a  human  figure  cold 
and  insensible.  Tristrem,  however,  awakes  from  hUt  swoon,  re- 
cognises his  tried  friend  the  porter,  tells  him  his  story,  is  received 
into  the  lodge,  finds  a  good  supper  and  a  warm  bed,  and  des- 
patches the  friendly  porier  with  a  message  to  Brengwain.  But 
neither  Trislrem's  message,  nor  the  porter's  eloquence,  had  any 
effect  on  the  enraged  confidante.  Ysolt,  however,  knowing 
where  her  lover  is  lodged,  sees  a  ray  of  hope,  employs  every  topic 
of  flaUery,  and  humbles  herself  so  effectually,  that  Brengwain  at 
length  consents  to  go  and  hear  Tristrem's  justification ;  convin- 
ced, at  the  same  time,  that  it  must  prove  unsatisfactory.  Tristrem, 
however,  who  was  really  innocent,  exculpates  himself  complete- 
ly ;  promises  to  punish  Cariados  for  his  hifamous  calumny,  and 
at  length  Is  secretly  conducted  by  Brengwain  to  the  chamber  of 
Ysolt,  where  he  lies  till  near  morning,  when  he  Ukes  his  leave, 
returns  to  the  sea-side,  meets  Kaherdin,  passes  into  Brittany,  and 
finds  Ysolt  aux  Blanches  Mains  distracted  with  jealousy  at  Ihe 
strange  conduct  of  her  husband,  but  hitherto  ignorant  of  her 
rival. 

Tristrem  being  departed.  Queen  Ysolt,  recollecting  that  her 
lover  had  purchased  one  short  night  of  happiness  by  much  fatigue 
and  anxiety,  besides  a  long  svi-oon.  which  may  possibly  have  In- 
jured his  health,  thinks  it  right  to  do.  on  her  part,  some  penance^ 
in  return  for  all  that  he  had  suffered  lor  Iter  sake.  Never  was 
there  a  more  perfect  model  of  female  constancy  and  fidelity ! 
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Sh«  determbied  to  wear,  next  her  skin,  a  shift  of  hair-cloth,  which 
ahe  sever  quitted  night  or  day,  ^'Port  quand  couchaU  a  s<m  sei- 
gnew;  '*  and  she  fUrihennore  made  a  tow  to  wear  It  constantly 
till  she  should  bear  news  of  Tristreni.  After  much  suffering  of 
mind  and  body,  she  called  to  her  a  minstrel  (un  vieliew),  to 
whom  she  explained,^  much  In  detail,  her  whole  anxiety,  and 
ultimately  gave  instruclions  to  communicate  this  Information  to 
her  lover.  Tristreni,  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  becomes 
extremely  anxious  to  see  his  Ysolt  in  her  state  of  penitence;  he 
has  an  interview  witli  KaherUin,  and  the  two  friends  agree  to  pass 
over,  in  disguise,  lo  Cornwall.  They  take  new  devices  and  ar- 
mour, and  set  off  in  disguise  for  the  court  of  King  Mark,  vibere 
they  arrive  just  before  a  great  festival,  and  are,  as  foreign  knights, 
honourably  received.  The  multitude  assembled  at  this  festival 
was  prodigious,  and  the  games  exhibited  were  unusually  splendid 
and  various.    Skirmishing  {wresUing),— 

**  Et  pots  flrait  an  stai  Walds, 
El  UQS  qa"  apeleol  WsDeielt, 
Et  pals  M  porlereot  cembeslf, 
Et  tancereol  od  cowsls, 
Od  gavelot  et  od  esptes; 
Sur  tas  I  fut  Tristram  priste." 

In  the  middle  of  the  tournament,  In  which  the  two  IHeoda 
.greatly  distinguished  themselves,  Tristrem  was  fortunately  re- 
cognised by  one  of  his  best  frieuds,  who,  alarmed  for  his  safety 
and  that  of  Kaherdin,  and  foreseeing  that  (heir  valour  would  ex- 
poae  them  to  great  danger,  furnished  them  with  two  excellent 
horses,  the  fleetest  of  the  whole  country.  This  valuat>le  present 
was  received  Just  In  time.  Tristrem  and  Kaherdin  had  slain  two 
knights,  ihe  most  powerful  ai)d  popular  of  the  court,  one  of  whoqi 
wu  Carlados,  and  was  obliged  to  save  themselves  by  flight  from 
a  whale  army  of  assailants.  Thew.  however,  were  Cornish  at- 
eailanis,  and  not  very  anxious  to  overtake  such  formidable  cham- 
pions as  the  two  friends,  who  arrived  on  the  aea-coast  unhurt, 
and  returned  qnietiy  to  Brittany.  (Here  occurs  the  digression 
on  the  subject  of  Thomas,  quoted  at  length  Ui  the  Introduction.) 

Tristrem  and  Kaherdin,  the  former  of  whom  seems  to  have 
anddeniy  forgotten  the  halr-clotb  shift  of  Ysolt,  passed  some  time 
in  DrItUny.  in  amusements  of  different  kinds;  hi  feasting,  hunt- 
ing, seeking  adventures  on  the  frontiers,  and  when  they  were 
more  at  leisure,  in  going  **  aux  hnagu,'*  * 

''  if  images  m  d«litolent. 
Par  lea  dames  qae  taol  amolenU*' 

One  day  it  happened  after  a  chase,  when  the  two  friends,  befaig 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  were  returning  to  the  rendex- 
vous,  they  discovered,  ridhig  towards  them,  a  Breton  knight  on 
a  grey  horse.  He  was  splendidly  armed.  His  shield  wu  of  gold, 
fretted  witli  vair  :  and  so  were  the  longe,  (coat-armour,)  the  flag 
of  his  spear,  and  his  crest.  The  venl-gualot,  (covering  of  his 
shield,)  >Ahich  was  closely  shut,  was  of  the  same  suit.  He  was 
tall,  stout,  and  well-proportioned.  The  firiends  stopped,  and 
awaited  his  arrival.  On  his  approach,  he  saluted  them  courte- 
ously, which  they  returned,  and  then  enquired  his  name,  and  the 
object  of  his  journey. 

**$ir,'*  said  the  unknown  knight,  **can  you  teach  me  the  way 
to  the  Ciistie  of  Tristmm  rAmoureux?"— **Wliat  do  you  want 
with  him  ?  "  returned  Tristrem ;  *•  who  are  you  ?  what  is  your 
name  ?  You  need  go  no  farther,  for  I  am  Tristrem.  Now  explain 
your  wishes.**—'*  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  you,"  replied  the  stranger; 
*'  my  name  is  Tristrem  le  Nain :  I  am  of  the  Marches  of  Brittany. 
On  the  right  hand,  towards  the  sea  of  SimUi,  1  had  a  castle— 1 
had,  loo,  a  mistress;  but  I  have  unfortunately  lost  her.  The 
night  before  last  she  was  torn  from  me.  Estuit  I  Orgtieiileux,  of 
Casile-fer,  has  torn  her  away  by  force,  and  now  keeps  her  con- 
fined In  his  castle.  In  this  extremity  of  distress,  I  apply  to  you, 
u  Ihe  most  valiant  knight  In  ttie  world,  for  assistance  t  and  I 
know  that  the  bravest  of  men  Is  also  the  most  amorous,  and  most 
able  to  appreciate  the  misery  of  my  situation.  Should  you  suc- 
ceed in  recovering  my  mistress,  1  promise  you,  for  life,  homage 
and  service.*'—**!  will  assist  you,  my  friend,'*  replied  Tristrem; 


**bnt  Ibr  the  present,  let  ns  return  to  my  cattle. 
will  tet  off  on  this  adventure.** 

The  other  will  not  hear  of  this  delay.  **  Tristrem  VI 
says  he,  **  if  he  heard  me,  would  either  deny,  or  give  ise  fan  id 
immediately!  as  a  lover,  he  would  feel  compatsfoii  for  mj  fav^s- 
tieuce.  Trifle  with  me  no  longer,  sirs,  Init  show  me  to  buar^ 
**  I  acquiesce,"  replied  Tristrem;  **  Jt  is  my  duty  to  i 
you  now.    Only  suffer  me  to  send  for  my  anna.** 

As  soon  as  he  is  equipped,  lliey  set  off  upon  the 
and,  after  some  lime,  arrive  at  Castle-fer.    They  stop  before  ifc^ 
walls  at  Ihe  edge  of  the  foresL    Estuit  rorgiieilleux  was  a  mot 
formidable  knli;ht,  and  had  six  brothers,  knights  also,  and  of  jy- 
proved  valour,  though  Inferior  to  him  in  might.    Two  <rf  ibex 
brothers  were  Just  returning  from  a  tournament  witli  ibeir  at- 
tendants, and  falllug  in  with  Tristrem's  party,  commeoced  i 
combat,  in  which  they  were  both  slain.    The  ooise  of  tkis  e»- 
counter  speedily  reaching  the  casUe,  the  proud  Estuit  saLk^ 
forth  with  his  garrison,  and  a  fresh  and  more  obstioate  oonfjd 
ensued.  In  \»hich,  after  prodigies  of  valour,  he  and  his  faar  n- 
maining  brothers  lost  their  liyes.    But  Tristrem  le  Nain  wasak 
killed,  and  Tiistrem  himself  wounded  In  the  loio  by  a  poaacw^ 
lance,  after  slaying  the  person  who  bore  It.    With  grc^t  difSc^ 
he  Is  carried  to  his  castle,  where  every  effort  of  medicioe  is  a 
vain  exerted  for  the  cure  of  his  wound.    Spite  of  all  the  saha 
and  cataplasmt,  which  were  liberally  applied,  and  the  draogfe:i, 
which  were  as  unsparingly  administered,  the  gangrene  becoon 
worse,  and  it  is  at  length  evident,  that  no  one  can  core  il  sare 
Ttolt  of  Cornwall.    But  It  was  impossible  that  Tristrem,  in  lit>  re- 
duced state,  could  undertake  a  voyage  to  England*  and  apparal- 
ly.  It  was  as  difficult  for  Ysolt  to  come  to  Brittany.    In  this  db- 
tress,  Tristrem  resolves  to  unbosom  himself  to  Kahertlhi  in  pn* 
?ate,  aud  directs  the  chamber  to  be  cleared.    His  wife  cuaonii 
herself  to  hear  their  conference,  suspicious  that  Tristrem,  w^ 
whose  abstiuence  she  was  but  too  well  acquainted,  was  about  ib 
renounce  the  world,  and  become  a  monk.   She  learns,  bowenc, 
a  different  and  yet  more  mortifying  secret    Tristrem,  in  a  very 
long,  and  to  say  the  truth,  a  v^ry  dull  lameolation,  bemoans  bis 
absence  from  Tsolt  of  Cornwall,  and  concludes  by  howling  and 
sobbing  so  bitterly,  at  to  melt  the  tender  heart  of  Kalierdin,  nhs. 
laying  aside  all  respect  for  his  sister's  interest,  offers  to  serve  his 
friend  in  whatever  he  should  command.    Tristrem,  in  a  seooail 
harangue,  requests  him  to  go  to  England  In  bis  new  ship,  ani 
there  to  deliver  to  the  Queen  of  Cornwall  an  exceeding  long  mes- 
sage, entreating  her  to  come  to  his  relief.    He  also  desires  Ua 
to  furnish  himself  with  two  sets  of  sails,  one  white  and  one  Mack ; 
the  former  to  be  displayed  in  his  return.  If  his  emlussy  proted 
successful,  the  latter,  should  it  be  otherwise;  and,  finally,  ke 
gives  him  his  ring,  to  be  presented  to  Tsolt,  as  a  token  from  ber 
lover.    To  Tristrem's  wife,  Kaherdin  is  charged  ouly  lo  say.  la 
general,  that  he  goes  to  England  for  a  celebrated  leach  (atiro  to 
cure  her  husband's  wound.    Thus  instructed,  Kaherdin,  alter  a 
long  Indulgence  of  social  grief  with  his  friend,  departs  for  fiog- 
land.    Meanwhile,  Ysolt  of  Brittany  has  heard  all  the  secret  of 
her  husband's  love,  villh  the  rage  of  a  slighted  woman.    Ob  tUi 
subject  the  minstrel  becomes  sententious  t— 

**  Ire  de  femroe  est  a  dater. 
Molt  I'eo  delt  cbaMrun  garder  t 
Car  la  a  plus  nva6  aura 
lilac  plutot  se  Tengera  f 
Cam  de  kger  vaot  Inr  anrar, 
De  leger  font  lur  baiir, 
Et  plui  dnre  lor  eneintst^, 
.  Qaant  veat,  oe  qne  lar  amisti. 
L'amur  ne  Mvenl  ameoarer, 
Et  taiiajlr  nent  atcmprer.'* 

These  severe  remarks  upon  female  passion  the  poet  cots  shorty 
recollecting  that  the  ladies  will  not  be  disposed  lo  profit  by  hii 
morality,  and  proceeds  to  tell  how  Ysolt  of  Brittany,  though  ia- 
wardiy  resolved  on  vengeance,  showed  every  external  nark  of 
affection  for  her  husband,  enquiring  often  when  Kaherdin  would 
return  witli  the  skilful  physician,  to  seek  whom  he  bad  gone  to 
England    Kaherdin,  meanwhile,  pursues  his  way  to  Loodoo. 


'  This  seems  tosRade  to  tht  Imagas  of  Tsolt  sod  Brengwahi  in  the  CasUe  of  Bellagoe.-«ec  p.  MB. 
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TlM  rollowing  description  •(  that  city,  and  of  Ibe  Breton*!  arrival, 
disguised  as  a  raercbanl.  in  the  court  of  King  Marli,  Is  a  good 
specimea  of  the  language  and  manner  of  Ibe  French  minstrel  t 

**  Uadret  est  malt  rtclM  clt« ; 
Mellar  n'ad  en  Crlilteni* 
Par  Talllaoce,  oe  meli  aMli^.t 
Hell  Rtramle,  •  de  grant  prlaes ; 
Malt  ament  largesse  el  lioniir, 
Contoloent  «d  par  grant  l>aldar ;  ^ 
Le  recovrer  4  e«t  de  Engltlerre 
Arant  diloc  e«taet  qoerre. ' 
Al  pe  ^  del  mar  11  cnrt  7  Tambe; 
Par  II  vent  *  la  marrhandlae, 
Dci  lutes  les  qal  sunt,S 
U  ■«  mardieans  Creslleas  vlcnt; 
LI  hame  1  sant  de  grant  engln.  ■* 
feoo  1  eat  Dan  Kaberdln 
0f«  '*  aes  drapa,  ft  aea  olaels, 
Dant  II  ad  de  bona  el  de  bela ; 
En  san  pang  •  *  prent  an  grant  oslrar ; '  ^ 
Et  an  drap  d*e9trauge  cular,  '^ 
El  an  cape  ben  taree  >' 
Balalll«,'7ela«el«e;>* 
Al  lei  Marfcea  en  flilt  preeeal, 
Bt  II  dlt  ralanaMemaot, 
Qu'od  aun  aver  vent  en  sa  terre,  i9 
Par  altre  ganlr  •«  et  conqacrre ;    . 
Pals  le  dontst  en  sa  rrglun, 
Qoe  prta  n't  sell  a  aebalsan. 
He  domage  n'l  ad.  nl  hanto. 
Par  ehamberlalQa,  ne  par  Teseante. 
U  rel  II  daac  fermt  pala  >* 
Olaot  las  Iceoa  del  palala.  •> 
A  la  relne  valt  parler, 
De  aes  arers  *)  II  toU  mattrer, 
Vq  aflcall  M  oTr«  de  or  fln, 
U  port  en  sa  main  laberdtn, 
Ne  qalde  qa'm  aede  *  ^  melleor  sett ; 
Prasenl  a  la  reine  en  Ailt : 
LI  ora  *^  eat  malt  bona,  ce  dlt 
Dnqoea  TaoU  mellar  ne  vlt." 

Thus  Introduced  to  Tsolt,  Kahcrdin  shows  her  the  well-known 
ring  of  Tristrem,  under  pretence  of  comparing  the  gold,  of  which 
it  is  made,  with  that  of  the  seal,  or  clup,  which  he  olTers  lo  her 
accepUnce.  The  Queen  of  Cornwall  inslantly  changes  colour, 
and  takes  the  supposed  merchant  aside,  under  pretence  of  chaf- 
fering tor  the  ring.  Kaherdin  delivers  his  message  in  about  fifty 
lines  of  commonplace  tautology.  Yrall  takes  the  advice  of  Breug- 
wain,  and  communicates  to  her  the  whole  circumstances  of  this 
dblreasing  case.  Here  occurs  another  scene  of  weeping  and 
sobbiog.  betwixt  the  Queen  and  her  confidante.  At  Icaglh  the 
former  adopts  the  resolution  of  going,  at  all  risks,  to  the  aid  of 
bcr  lover.  She  escapes  from  the  palace  by  a  postern  gate  com- 
tnnnicating  with  the  Thames,  and  embarking  in  the  vessel  of 
Kaherdin,  ihey  instantly  set  sail.  The  Minstrel  describes  the 
agonising  expectation  with  which  Tristrem  waited  the  approach 
of  every  vessel,  and  then  returns  to  the  voyagers,  whose  bark  is 
assailed  by  a  tempest.  The  mancenvres  of  the  seamen  are  de- 
•cribed  in  nautical  language ;  and  the  sobs  and  tears  of  Ysolt  are, 
as  usual,  accompanied  by  those  of  the  sympalhetic  Kaherdin. 
The  former  declaims,  wiih  the  poet's  usual  tautology,  upon  the 
hardship  of  being  wrecked  on  so  interesting  an  expedition  t  and 


it  only  comforted  by  the  reflection,  that  she  will  be  drowned, 
and  that  Tristrem,  on  bearing  the  tidings,  will  assuredly  drown 
himself  also,  and  that,  peradventnre,  the  stomach  of  the  same 
fish  nuy  serve  as  a  tomb  to  them  both. 

**  Qua  semel  0  Iterum  congredlamur,  alt  I** 

The  storm,  however,  being  appeased,  they  gain  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  and  the  white  sails  are  displayed,  as  a  signal  of  thesucceta 
of  lUherdin's  embassy.  A  dead  calm  prevents  iheir  gaining  har- 
bour, and  occasions  Tsolt  nearly  as  much  vexation  as  the  former 
tempest.  Meanwhile,  her  vengeful  rival  apprizes  Tristrem  of  tbe 
return  of  the  long-expected  vessel.  He  eagerly  enquires  the  oo- 
lonr  of  the  sails  she  displays;  and  his  wife  declaring  that  the  aaila 
are  black,  he  turns  his  face  to  the  wall,  implores  Ibe  mercy  of 
God  npon  Tsolt  and  himself,  and  exclaims,  that,  tlioagh  she  baa 
reftised  to  come  to  his  aid,  he  dies  for  her  sake.  He  repeats  her 
name  thrice,  and  dies  in  tbe  fourth  invocation. 

'^ '  Amis  Tsolt  r  trel  Tea '^  dlt, 
A  la  quarte  rend  1  esprit ; 
Idanc  plurent  par  la  malsun, 
LI  cbevalur,  U  campalngnun ; 
Lt  crls est  ball,  la  plalnte  est  grant; 
Sallileut  cbevaler  et  serjaol, 
Et  portent  11  bora  de  aan  HI; 
Pots  le  cbocbent  **  sur  an  aamll, 
Corre  le  d'  plate  role.  *9  ^ 

During  thk  sad  scene,  Tsolt  lands,  and  demands  of  an  old  man 
the  meaning  of  the  lamentations  which  resound  through  every 
street.  **  Fair  dame,**  answered  he,  **  never  was  so  great  cause 
for  mourning.  Dead  is  Tristrem,  the  fk^e,  the  valorous,  llie  prop 
of  his  liege  men,  the  reliever  of  the  distressed.**  When  Tsolt 
heard  him,  fthe  could  not  for  grief  answer  a  word,  but  went 
silently  through  the  crowds,  who  marvelled  at  her  beauty,  till 
she  reached  the  casllehall  where  the  body  of  her  lover  was  dis- 
played :  then  threw  herself  npon  the  bier,  and  died  in  a  last  em- 
brace,:— 

**  81  se  tame  vers  Orient, 

Pur  II  prie  pttvusement : 

*  Amis  Trlstran,  quant  mori  vns  f  et, 

Par  ralran  vlvre  puis  ne  del  I 

Mort  eatea  por  la  met  amur, 

Bt  lo  mora,  emit,  de  lendrvr, 

t}oant  t  Mua  oe  pot  veolr  I  * 

De  Juale  II  va  done  g»Ir 

Embraase  le,  at  s'etendlt. 

Sun  esplrlt  a  tant  rendlat.** 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GERMAN  ROBIANGES 


oil  TIB  STOIT  or 


SIR  TRISTREM. 


•V  Ml.  ngllBT  WIBU. 


The  tale  of  Sir  Tristrem  lias  In  no  country  obtained  more  po- 
pularity than  in  Germany.  3«  There  are  no  less  than  three  metrical 
romances  upon  the  subject  extant  at  this  day,  of  which  the  first 
and  most  celebrated  lathe  composition  of  Gottfried  YonStrasburg. 


'  Kila  mmM^Mltai  assise,  sltote.—*  Gavani<«-6aaml,  prorided.— 
'  Cumttimnt^  etc.  1I»H  le*  babltans de  Londres)  se  conliennent  | malntlen- 
nent)avec  grand  courage.—^  X«covrer- Rallying  point,  or  balwark.^ 
*  Avnt^  etc.— Before  tbe  existence  ot  London,  England  bad  no  place  of 
atreogUi,  or  rallrtnr  polot.— <^  Pe— Pled.-?  Curl- Court.-*  fenl— Vend.- 
9  fits  w$^  ete.— Oea  tootas  lea  (terrest  qui  eilalfiot.-  '^  i^-06.->"  Bm§in 
— Inglae.  genlua. 

"  Ov^Avec-n  Piiii9-Polog.-i4  Oflntr-Astur,  Latln-a  goas-bawk. 
Every  person  of  rank  carried  a  bairk  upon  bis  flat.  It  appears  from  Bar- 
clay's Ship  0/  Foolt^  tbat  tbey  eren  broogbt  tbelr  falcons  Into  cborcb  : 

**  Anotber  on  bis  flat,  a  sparbawke  or  fawcone, 
Or  elae  a  cokoiv,and  so  wasting  bla  slioae. 
Before  tbe  aultars  be  to  and  fro  dotb  ivandsr, 
WUb  even  as  groat  defoUon  as  a  gander.** 

'*  Bifraaft  eiUiir-Perbaps  tiraiife  means  predoas,  ss  In  tbe  Italian  p«ls- 
yrtoe.-'^  CiqM,  etc.— Una  coape  Men  toorSe ;  welt  tttmed  opoo  ttie  latbe.- 


*7  Xjif«<//4-BngraTed.— **  JVtf«M«-Annealed,orperbapaiia^/<,loaUnslon 
to  tbe  coaiom  of  llxlog  nails,  or  pins.  Into  drlnklog-reasels.— '9  Qu'od,  etc 
Tbat  be  was  come  Into  tbe  country  wlib  bis  properly  ( ovoA-)— *«  coiijr— 
Oegner.— *'  Po^.- Peace,  or  protection  against  tbe  eucUons  of  tbe  olflcert 
of  tbe  royal  boosebold.-**  O/anl,  etc.— Tbls  may  mean,  la  ibe  bearing  of 
all  tbose  of  tbe  palace ;  or  perhaps  oianf  Is  derived  from  tbe  old  engllsli 
ayensf, against^*)  ivers-Avolr,  goods.-*^  i/lc«/i  seems  to  mean  a  daap, 
from  afflcher.-*^  Secle-k  seal,  from  •igiltwn;  II  aeenu  to  bo  naed  ajno- 
nymoosly  wllb  opicaiL-*^  hi  or«-L'or. 

*7  Jrti  /es-Trola  fols.-**  CAttcAaNf— Coucbent.-*^  pte^a  ro^a—Tapla- 
serte  ray«.  fM*s  w  bleb  is  dcrtvod  from  pUg0,  plagamm,  seems  to  be  the 
oiymoo  of  tbe  ScolUab  fM4. 

^  Prom  tbefoUowlog  posaage  la  Maifiiant  Einmrf  fUH  Sear^tphki  kUioiim 
ttUmrim  hlmn4icm  (fevnto,  lTn-8  ),lt  appeara  tbat  Triatrem  waa  trana- 
laled  Into  tbe  kelaodic  tongue  aa  eariy  as  tbe  Iblrteentb  century :  ^  Ttit- 
trmmi  *i  itoMm  { kMorim)  per  lloa«n«R  JToMeaiM  in  Ungtttm  t$Um4kmm 
f rmalala  inani  Mm^mimi  llwwttm  tk§i$r   [  The  IslaadIc  Sir  TrlsCr«n  wm 
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WALTER  SCOTTS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


This  fball  be  more  parUcnlarly  noticed  after  roentionlag  the 
others,  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunUr  of  Inspecting. 
Among  ihe  Heidelberg  HSS-,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Va- 
tican, another  Tristrem  has  been  discovered,  which  is  said  to 
coincide  with  the  story  aa  contained  in  the  French  folio  ro- 
mance, and  is  the  work  of  an  unknown  poet,  named  Segehart 
von  Babenberg,  (i.  e.  Bamberg  in  Franconia.)  The  dale  of  the 
MS.  is  1403;  but  the  poem  is  said  to  be  far  more  ancient.  Tlie 
third  romance,  containing  7689  lines,  is  tbe  work  of  Eylbard  von 
Hobergen,  and  is  preserved  among  tlie  numerous  USS.  of  the 
Dresden  library.  It  is  probably  tbe  same  with  a  romance  in  the 
llnnich  library,  which  is  introduced  by  the  following  annotation 
In  another  hand  :  **  Of  this  history  has  first  written  Thomas  of 
Britannic,  and  be  afterwards  lent  bis  book  to  one  named  Dilhard 
Ton  Oberet,  who  from  that  rewrote  it  in  rhymes."  This  Oberet 
is  most  probably  Ihe  identical  Eylhart  Von  Hobergen  Jast  men- 
tioned. 

The  romance  was  very  soon  turned  into  prose,  not  by  a  prosaic 
version  from  the  ancient  metrical  copies,  but  by  direct  transla- 
tion from  the  French  folio.  The  first  edition  was  printed  at 
Angsburg,  in  the  year  1498,  in  folio.  It  was  afterwards  reprint- 
ed, probably  with  many  omissions,  In  a  collection  of  prose  ro- 
mances printed  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  IB87,  and  entitled  the 
Book  of  Love,  a  reprint  of  which  baa  lately  been  commenced  at 
Berlin.  (1809,  8vo.O 

The  metrical  romance  of  Gottfried  von  Strasburg  Is  preserved 
in  six  different  manuscripts,  one  of  which,  in  the  Munich  library, 
was  transcribed  in  ibe  thirteenth  century.  From  another,  in  the 
Hagliabecchian  collection  at  Florence,  the  poem  was  printed  in 
the  second  volume  of  Myller's  extensive  collection  of  German 
poems  of  the  twelfib,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  (Ber- 
lin, I78S,  4to.)  Tlie  poet  appears,  from  various  circumstances, 
to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  a 
digression  respecting  the  troubadours  of  his  age,  he  deplores  the 
death  of  Heinrich  von  Veldeck,  (who  composed  a  very  romantic 
poem  on  the  basis  of  Virgll*s  i£neid.  in  ibe  year  1180,  accortling 
to  his  own  account.'')  and,  among  his  contemporaries,  he  men- 
tions Hartman  von  Ouwe,  author  of  Twaine,  and  other  poems, 
which  he  composed  towards  tbe  end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
Waltber  von  der  Vogelweide,  who  wrote  a  great  number  of 
amorous  lays  between  Ihe  years  II 90 and  4930.  Gottfried's  poem, 
though  very  diffuse,  has  many  passages  of  considerable  merit. 
He  did  not  live  to  fiabb  his  projected  work,  which  was  completed 
by  a  poet  of  tlie  name  of  Vribert ;  but  the  continuation  is  in  every 
respect  greatly  inferior  to  the  original.  Both  parts  of  the  work 
comprise  no  less  than  96,800  lines.  Another  shorter  conclusion 
was  the  composition  of  Uiric  von  Thurheim,  a  poet  who  wrote 
about  the  year  4840-1250. 

In  Ihe  introduction  of  the  romance,  the  foUowhig  remarkable 
passage  oecurs  respecting  tbe  original  author  of  the  tale  of  Tris- 
trem x— 

V.  29.    Ich  weis  vrol  Ir  1st  vll  gswosen 

Di  von  Trislraade  band  gelesen. 

Und  Isl  Lr  docb  nilit  irll  gewesen 

DL  ron  bim  rebte  baben  gelesen. 

Tun  aber  Icb  dl  gUcb  nu, 

Und  Khepbe  mine  wort  darsa 

Dai  nilr  ir  iglicbea  sage 

Von  dlseoi  mer  measebage, 

So  wirb  Icb  andera  dan  Icb  sol. 

Icb  entan  et  nibt,  si  apracbea  wot, 

Dnd  Eilbt  wen  os  edelem  mute 

Mir  nud  der  werlde  xu  gute. 

Bi  namen  st  ratin  ea  In  gut, 

Und  swaa  der  man  In  gute  tut 

Dai  ist  oucb  gut  and  wot  getan. 

Aber,  als  Ich  gesprocben  ban, 

Dai  si  nibt  rebie  baben  geleaen. 

Das  ist  ala  Icb  Dcb  sage  geweaon, 

6in  spracben  In  der  rlbte  nibt 


Als  Thonuu  Von  Brttanie  gibt 
Der  aventure  melstr  was, 
Und  an  Brituntchin  bueekea  lai 
Aller  der  lantheren  leben, 
Und  ei  ana  le  cbunde  hat  geben. 

Als  der  Von  Tristrandeselt 
Dlribteunddlwarbeit, 
Begonde  Icb  sere  sacben 
In  betder  bande  bacben 
Welacbtn  and  Lalinen, 
Und  begoode  mich  dea  plnco. 
Das  Icb  In  slner  rtbte 
Blbte  dise  tlbte. 
Sos  treib  Icb  mantge  sacbe 
Urn  ich  an  einem  bocbe 
Alle  sine  lehe  getas 
WIe  dirre  aventnre  was. 

Of  these  lines,  the  following  is  a  literal  tranilatkn :  "Is* 
know  that  many  have  reciUd  of  rristrm,  thooj|itb«bm 
not  been  many  who  have  rightly  recited  of  him.  Baliriactii 
them,  and  fashion  my  words  ac(M)rdhigly,  so  that  (!ftTjm\A 
me  bis  displeasure  at  this  Ule,  I  do  not  obtain  llie  Rva^I*- 
serve  i  I  will  not  do  thus,  for  they  would  speak  rightly;  I  flrir 
do  it  fh)m  a  noble  intention  towards  the  good  of  mjieir  ad  Ik 
world ;  for  they  counsel  ft  well,  and  what  a  man  doo  isfirf 
part,  is  done  good  and  well.  Bot,  as  I  said,  thef  bare  stKR- 
cited  rightly,  and  that  was  in  consequence  of  their  art folH 
the  truth,  as  Thomas  ofBrifanie  tells  it,  who  was  majtorf * 
ventures  (romance),  and  who  read,  inBr«is*4oc*i,ftefiwrf 
all  the  lords  of  the  land,  and  baa  made  them  known  to  ».  «M 
he  has  related  of  Tristrem,  being  the  right  and  the  tnitt.  I  * 
gently  began  to  seek  both  in  French  and  Latin  books;  vi^ 
to  take  great  pains  to  order  this  poem  according  totolmi*" 
tlon.  In  this  manner  I  sought  for  a  long  lime,  itli  I  r«li"« 
book  all  his  relation  how  these  adventures  happened."  ^^ 

Accordingly,  the  share  of  the  poem  composed  bf  fi**" 
coincides  very  exactly  with  the  romance  of  Thomas  of  BrriMii"^ 
though  in  the  proportion  of  seven  verses  in  ibefoiinerto»« 
the  latter.  At  v.  290,  we  arc  told  that  Rivalln  has  bw  » jj 
have  been  King  of  Lochnoys;  "bttt  Thomas,  w*"'*^**'* 
venture  [romance],  says  that  he  was  of  Pamenk,  awl  W  ■ 
had  a  separate  land  from  a  Briton,  to  whom  tbe  JrtsB'l''* 
Scots]  were  subject,  and  who  was  named  Mi  doc  Morg- 
great  number  of  words,  sometimes  whole  lines,  «'''°'*''J7: 
the  poem  In  French,  which  are  always  carefully  «'*^'*'J: 
German.  This  renders  It  indispuUble  that  the poethidiFKW 
original  before  him.  When  he  had  composed  '•>'*' 'J'?^ 
had  brought  the  tole  to  Ihe  marriage  of  Tristrem  lad  f«» 
au^  Blanches  Mains,  death  interrupted  his  '*^'V^  ^ 

The  conllnnation  of  Heinrick  von  Vribert  was  """J"^ 
the  desire  of  a  noble  Bohemian  knight,  Reymunl  *" J^fJIi 
bure  (at  present  denominated  Litchenberg).  At  lbs  «*^ 
of  his  performance,  he  makes  the  foUowing  protesttW:- 

V.  683T.   **  Als  r  Aomo*  von  Britania  spracb 
Von  den  zwetn  susenJODgeo, 
In  JMmportitehtT  xungen. 
Also  ban  Icb  uch  die  warbelt  ^ 
In  Dultcke  ran  In  xneln  gesdt." 

"As  Thomas  of  BrUannia  has  related  In  tbe  '^^^ 
tongue  of  the  two  sweet  young  ones,  I  have  told  ^  j^^t 
two  in  German.*'  NotwIthsUnding  this  declaration,  ^^^ 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  orlgioal  Ule,  ft^  ^^^^ 
composition  widely  departs. J  After  the  "*"^f  ^.jcUW 
that  knight  excuses  his  neglect  of  the  second  ^"J"^  JLail 
relation.  He  pretends  that  after  having  ^^''^.^L-^iBft* 
Ireland,  he  bathed  in  a  lake,  and  sinking  up  to ^*^^  pH 
water,  he  bad  made  a  vow  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  J[*:  ^^  j* 
assistance,  not  to  touch  his  wife,  if  ever  be  manW. 


written  in  4226.  Tbe  llUe  is  *'  Saga  af  Trlatrand  og  Isaldis ;  *"  and  the  MS. 
preaerred  at  Copenhagen  bas  a  notice  at  tbe  commencement,  fixing  tbe  dale 
exacUf.   See  CoNTBEjkUB,  p.  495.— Ed.  1   , 

'  Tbe  53d  chapter  of  ibis  proae  romance  contains  the  adventore  namt^d 
In  tbe  Second  Fragment  in  Mr.  Donee's  poaaesslon,  but  very  considerably 
shortened.  In  tbe  Cento  Noreile  AnUcbe,  tbe  greatest  part  of  which  oolleo* 
lion  is  supposed  to  have  been  prodoced  in  the  age  of  Dante,  a  novel  occors, 


in  which  the  madness  of  Tristrem  is  related,  which,  ^fA  ^^^ 
ed,  bot  real.   Tbe  story  is  evidently  exiraded  from  IW  »^^  ^  ^ 

■  In  one  of  the  chansons  of  this  poet.  Sir  ^f^****"!" - 
tioned,  which  ts  one  of  the  earilest  allosioos  to  »■>*  ""Tj,-  ^^ 

^  The  same  drcumstance  probably  occasioned- his  "*|^  y,^ 
to  have  been  in  tlie  Longobardic  tongue,  whkb  wssori|u«- 
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Icr  the  ceremony.  She  aceordlogly  appeared  with  aa  angel, 
id  reliered  him  from  bis  perilons  slluaiioo.  Trisirem  Iheo  de- 
irts  from  BrilUny,  wlih  Kahedin  and  Kurwenal,  and  meeting 
111  a  herald  from  King  Arihar,  U  fired  wiih  ambiaon  to  di»- 
fttdsh  hlnueir  at  the  JoiisU  proclaimed  at  KariUol.  Upon  his 
Ml  thither  he  meets  with  Sir  Gawaln.  A  terrible  battle  ensnot, 
it  Trtstrem  happening  to  utter  his  accustomed  war-cry.  **  Par- 
pnle«'*  his  courteous  adversary  refuaes  to  fight  any  longer,  but 
nducts  his  new  friend  to  King  Arthur*s  court,  where  he  is  In- 
illed  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Rouud  Table.  Amongst  other 
▼entures,  he  unhorses  Sir  Kay  and  Dalkors.  but  modestly  oon- 
mXs  his  glory  for  a  long  time.  Gawain  had  promised  to  manage 
1  Interview  between  Trisirem  and  Tsolt  and  acconliogly  he 
ribes  the  huntsmen  of  Arthur  to  chase  a  stag  into  a  forest  be- 
veen  hia  domiuions  and  those  of  King  Uarlc.  When  Arthur  dis- 
9Tera  that  he  is  seven  miles  from  Karidol,  and  but  one  from 
intaiol,  be  resolves  to  visit  his  neighbour  sovereign,  and  dc^' 
atches  Gawain  to  obtain  truce  for  all  his  followers.  Hark  en- 
irtains  his  visitors  magnificently ;  but  suspecting  that  Tristrem 
rould  go  to  the  bed  of  bis  spouse,  lie  placed  an  engine  with  twelve 
sytbes  near  it,  by  which  the  lover  is  severely  wounded.  Mofc- 
rithstanding  this,  he  enters  the  bed  of  Ysolt,  and  discolours  it 
riih  his  Mood.  Having  rejoined  Gawain  and  related  the  treachery 
4  bis  uncle,  Arthur  and  his  knights,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Kay,  all 
;at  themselves,  eiceptiog  Kay,  whose  heart  fails  bim.  Gawain, 
lowever.  pushes  him  into  the  engine,  so  that  he  is  wounded  more 
erlonsJy  than  all  the  rest.  After  these  cruel  operations,  they 
egin  a  great  romp  about  the  house,  throwing  their  pillows, 
boea,  and  clothes  at  one  another.  Mark,  awakened  at  the  noise, 
nd  seeing  the  state  his  guests  were  in,  ceases  to  su!«pect  his 
lephew,  with  whom  he  reconciles  himself,  and  suffers  him  to 
etuain  after  the  departure  of  Arthur.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
tage  Tantrisel,  Tristrem  continues  his  intercour&e  with  the  Queen, 
rhich  is,  however,  again  suspected  by  Mark.  Pretending  a 
onrney  to  Brittany,  be  surprises  the  lovers,  who  are  tried,  and 
»ndemned  to  death.  Tynas>  of  Lyian,  obtains  Mark's  permis- 
iun  for  Tristrem  to  say  his  devotion  In  a  chapel  by  the  sea- 
4de,  as  he  is  led  to  execution.  The  knight,  taking  this  opportu- 
lity.  leaps  into  the  sea,  from  which  he  is  rescued  by  Tantrisel 
md  Kurwenal.  Mark  goes  in  pursuit  of  his  nephew,  who,  in  the 
neantime,  delivers  the  Queen  from  tlie  slake,  and  flies  with  her 
nto  the  cave  of  the  giants  for  the  second  time.  Trisirem  one  day 
aras  gone  to  hunt,  and  Nark,  approaching  the  cave,  was  per- 
ceived by  his  spouse.  Commencing  a  conversation  with  Tan- 
trisel, she  artfully  complained  of  her  iraducers  at  court,  and  of 
Tristrem  for  having  abandoned  her  In  the  wilderness.  The  easy 
King,  delighted  with  her  fidelity,  reconducts  her  to  the  eourt. 

Sir  Tristrem,  Informed  of  this  reconciliation  by  his  page  Tan- 
trisel, resolved  to  rejoin  his  abandoned  spouse,  who  had  carefully 
counted  the  days,  and  found  that  ihe  year  during  which  he  had 
vowed  chastity,  was  Just  expired.  The  relentless  husband,  how- 
ever continues  faitlilul  to  ihe  Queen  of  Cornwall,  and  his  neglect 
k  discovered  to  Kahedin,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Thomas's 
Romance,  (Fytte  lii.  sL  51,  54.)  Tristrem  Informs  his  broUier  of 
the  truth  of  his  atlachtnent  to  Tsolt  la  Blonde,  and  Kahedin  re- 
solves to  accompany  him  to  Cornwall,  promising  his  sister  that, 
upon  dieir  return,  the  marriage  sliould  be  consummated.  Upon 
their  arrival  in  King  Mark's  dominions,  the  faithful  Tynas  under- 
took to  procure  an  interview  wilh  the  Queen.  He  received  the 
ring  of  Tristrem,  and  finding  Ysolt  playing  at  chess  with  her  hus- 
iMftud,  he  managed  to  show  the  token  to  her.  The  Queen  recog- 
nised it,  and  throwing  down  the  board  refused  to  play  any 
longer.  Mark  very  eonvenienlly  proceeded  to  the  chase ;  and 
Tynas  related  to  Tsolt  that  Tristrem  had  staked  bis  life  that  Kahe- 
din would  acknowledge  her  for  the  most  perfect  beauty  in  the 
world.  Tsolt  accordingly  issued  with  her  whole  meiny,  and  went 
to  the  sea-shore.  .Poor  Kahedin  was  struck  with  one  beautiful 
maid  of  honour  after  another,  taking  her  for  the  Queen ;  but  when 
he  really  beheld  her, 'decked  in  gorgeous  array,  he  wllUugly  al- 
lowed the  loss  of  bis  wager.  Tsolt,  having  sent  an  exculpatory 
message  to  Mark,  pitched  her  pavilion  under  a  fine  lime-tree, 
and  appointed  the  two  knights  to  enter  when  the  horn  was  blown. 
She  sends  every  person  to  bed  excepting  Tantrisel,  her  ctiam- 
berlain  Parananisel,  and  tlie  two  maids  Prangane  (Brengwain) 
and  Kameline.  Tlien  ilie  two  friends  are  admitted,  and  while 
Tristrem  is  employed  with  the  Queen,  the  two  maidens  amase 


KabecHn.  When  the  Ibnner  are  retiring  to  their  bed,  the  Britain 
knight  exclaims^  **  Where  ahall  the  poor  forsaken  Kahedin 
rest  ?  **  Ysolt  exhorts  him  to  engage  one  of  her  two  damsels,  and 
Kameline  promises  to  indulge  hUn ;  but  previously  places  a  magic 
pillow  under  his  head,  which  causes  him  to  lie  soundly  asleep  till 
the  morning,  when,  the  pillow  behig  withdrawn,  he  was  awaken- 
ed with  the  derision  of  Ihe  whole  company. 

Tristrem  now  fell  sick,  and.  thougli  he  was  cured  by  the  Queen, 
he  lost  all  his  hair,  and  was  mucli  disfigured.  By  the  advice  of 
Tantrisel,  he  went  In  fool's  apparel  to  Tintaiol,  and  obtaining 
the  favour  of  Mark,  v*s  recommended  by  him  to  the  care  of 
Ysolt,  during  his  absence  for  eight  days  on  a  chase.  The  loven 
again  resumed  their  intercourse  i  but  Pfellcrin,  an  enemy  of  Sir 
Tristrem's,  annooncUig  suddenly  the  approach  of  Mark,  disco- 
vered the  knight  by  a  great  leap  whioh  he  made,  and  followed  him 
to  his  cost,  for  the  pretended  maniac  slew  both  bim  and  his  horse 
with  a  dub,  and  escaped  to  his  friend  Tynas  from  the  pursuit  of 
hia  uncle. 

Tristrem,  with  Kahedin,  passes  over  to  Brittany,  and  the  latter, 
acquainting  him  with  his  tove  for  Kassie,  the  fair  wife  of  Nam- 
poteni%  lord  of  the  strong  castle  of  Gamarke,  the  hero  promises 
to  gratify  his  passion.  They  ride  to  the  caalle,  and  are  most  hoa- 
pitably  received  { hot  Tristrem  treacherously  contrives  to  convey 
a  letter  to  the  fair  one,  and  according  to  his  request  slie  fumishea 
an  impression  in  wax  of  the  key  lo  her  clumber.  The  two  lovers 
depart  In  the  morning,  and  return  to  Karke,  ft  here  Tristrem  and 
Ysolt  aux  Blanches  Mains  live  together  as  **man  and  wife 
ahould  do."  Having  procured  a  key  after  the  wax  model,  Kahe- 
din and  his  friend  issue  forth  to  Gamarke,  and,  wailing  till  Nera- 
potenis  came  forth,  and  was  gone  to  the  chase,  they  enter  the 
castle.  Kahedin  and  Kassie  retire  to  her  chamber,  and  Tristrem, 
in  the  meautime,  amuses  the  other  ladies.  When  they  set  out  on 
their  return,  the  bat  of  Kahedin  unfortunately  fell  into  the  ditch, 
and  was  observed  by  the  husband,  who,  by  threats,  forced  his  wife 
to  relate  the  whole  transaction.  Accompanied  with  seven  at- 
tendants, he  overlook  the  unarmed  knights,  killed  Kahedin  with 
his  lance,  but  was  himself  felled  down  by  Tristrem.  The  latter 
then  killed  five  of  the  attendants,  another  fled,  but  the  remaining 
one  mortally  wouuded  him.  With  difficulty  he  conveyed  his 
brother's  body  home. 

The  arrival  of  Ysolt,  and  the  death  of  Trisirem,  are  related  in 
'the  same  manner  as  in  the  ** Conclusion."  His  body  Is  taken  to 
the  cathedral,  accompanied  with  the  lamentations  of  his  wife. 
When  Ysolt  of  Cornwall  understanda  the  death  of  her  lover,  she 
swoons,  and  is  scarcely  able  lo  reach  the  cathedral,  where  she 
expires  upon  his  body.  In  the  meantime  Mark  had  arrived  with 
an  Intent  to  execute  the  two  lovers :  but  when  he  hears  their  la- 
mentable story,  and  the  unavoidable  cause  of  their  love,  he  de- 
clares that  he  would  have  resigned  his  spouse  had  he  been  in- 
formed of  It  in  time.  The  bodies  are  then  conveyed  to  Tintaiol, 
where  the  King  builds  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary,  In  which  be 
spends  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  plants  a  rose-bush  on  the 
grave  of  Trbtrem,  and  a  vine  on  that  of  Ysolt,  which  grew  up, 
and  intertwined  together. 


NOTES  ON  SIR  TRISTREM. 

What  ailt  me  I  may  oot,  as  well  as  they. 

Rake  up  kome  fttr-wtn-u  tales,  that  amoibered  lay 
Id  clilmney  comers,  smoked  tvttb  w later  Ores, 
To  read  and  rock  a«leep  oor  drowsy  slrea? 
Mo  man  bb  threshold  better  knows,  than  I 
Brule*!  first  arrlfal,  and  flrst  >lctory ; 
St.  George  a  sorrel,  and  his  cross  of  blood ; 
Arthur's  round  board,  or  Caledonian  wood. 
Or  holy  battles  of  bold  Charlvmaluo; 
What  were  bis  knlgbu  did  Salem's  siege  maUitaUi ; 
How  the  mad  rival  of  fair  Aogellce 
Was  phf  alcked  from  the  new-found  paradise : 
BIgh  stories  these. Hau's  Sol/res,  Book  VI. 


FTTTB    FIBST. 

1  was  at  [  EretUoun:  ]-P.  332,  st.  1. 

There  b  a  blank,  where  the  word  Erceldoune  is  inserted,  occa- 
sioned by  cutting  out  the  illumination;  but  fortunately  the  whole 
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Hoe  is  written  it  the  bottom  of  the  preoeding  page,  by  way  of 
catch-word,  and  runs  ihiu  :— 

*'  T  wu  at  Brtbeldoon." 

The  ftiint  vestiges  of  the  text,  as  well  as  probability,  dictated 
the  spelling,  which,  however,  ought  not  to  be  adopted  wilhoat 
acknowledgment  

This  iemly  somen  day, 
Id  wlatar  ll  Is  nougbt  seo.~P.  332,  st  a. 

An  ancient  poem,  preserTed  in  the  Cotton  Library,  opens  with 
a  slmjlar  piece  of  morality  :— 

**  Winter  wakeneth  al  my  care. 
Now  this  leves  waielh  bare. 
Oft  T  sike  and  mourne  sare, 
Wben  bit  cometh  in  my  (hobt, 
Oribts  vrorldis  Joie  boo  bit  gotb  all  to  noaht. 
Now  bit  is,  and  now  hit  ols, 
ils  Ibo  htl  ner  nere  Y  wis/* 


Thst  on  was  Dook  Morgan. 
Ibet  other  Rovland  RUs.-P.  332,  St.  4. 

The  names  o(  these  two  chlefh  sofBciently  denote  tlieir  British 
origin,  and  are  still  common  In  Wales.  Rowland  Riis,  with  bis 
son  Tristrem,  are  enumerated  among  the  lieroes  of  romance  by  a 
translator  of  Gnido  de  Colonna,  whose  work  is  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

**  Many  spffcyn  of  men  that  romannoes  rede, 


or  BsTf s,  6y,  and  Oawayne, 
or  ling  Richard  and  Owayne, 
Of  Trittrem  and  Percyvayle, 
or  llowtond  Rf»  and  AglsTaule, 
or  Arcberoun  and  or  OctaTlan, 
or  Charles  and  of  Casslbedlan, 
or  lerelocfce.  Borne,  and  or  Wade, 
In  romances  that  or  hem  be  made ; 
The  gestours  dos  of  hem  gesles, 
At  mangereaand  at  great  reastes, 
Der  dedes  ben  In  remembrance 
In  many  telr  romance.** 


Bmionlo>P.  333,  St.  7. 

It  is  difflcnlt  to  ascertain  what  country  or  district  is  here  meant. 
Armenia,  considering  the  age  of  Thomas  of  Eroeldoune,  seems 
here  out  of  the  question ;  although  in  the  later  romance  of  Sir 
Bevis,  that  kingdom  appears  to  be  the  Ermonie  to  which  he  is 
transported.  The  British  words,  Ar-mon,  may  be  interpreted 
*'  the  country  opposite  to  Mona,"  as  Ar-morica  signifies  *'  the 
country  by  the  sea."  According  to  this  derivation,  Ermonie  may 
be  another  name  for  Gaernarvoa,  which  is  also  interpreted  *•  tlie 
land  opposite  to  Mona.*'  But  It  is  likewise  possible  that  the 
Roman  way,  called  anciently  Brmlng-street,  may  have  taken  that 
name  fh»m,  or  given  it  to,  the  oopntry  which  it  traversed,  and 
Ermonie  may  therefore  have  lain  in  the  midland  coimties.  ll  is  no 
oli^iection  to  either  of  those  suppositions,  that,  in  stanxa  73,  seven 
days*  voyage  is  said  to  bring  Tristrem  from  England  to  Ermonie : 
for,  In  another  place,  the  hero  takes  nine  weeks  to  pass  from 
Cornwall  to  Ireland.  In  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than 
the  geography  of  the  minstrels,  even  when  treating  of  their  own 
country.  In  the  French  Fragment,  Kahardin  sails  from  London 
to  Bretagne,  by  the  way  of  Bordeaux  and  Ushant ! 


— hye  was  boon  to  go 
To  the  fcnlgbt  ther  he  lay.^P.  833,  st.  10. 

The  visit  of  Blanche  Flour  to  Bonland  Riis  was  by  no  means 
unprecedented  in  the  anntla  of  romance.  In  tlie  days  when  ladies 
were  the  most  successful  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
their  Intercourse  with  the  preux  ehevaiiers,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  maintaining  the  porily  of  their  honour,  or  tlie  supe- 


riority of  their  beauty,  was  charitable  and  inerilorioai,iMn|h 
exceeding  the  intimacy  permitted  by  modem  deeoran.  Acfai 
ioslane,  Princess  of  Ermonie,  psys  a  similar  visit  to  Sir  Bniifl 
Hamptoun,  under  the  most  discouraging  circaiiistaooei.  SitW 
previously  despatched  two  knights  to  invite  theiRODDdedd* 
pion  to  her  bower,  who  were  thus  dlscoarteoasly  sosmnl:- 

*'  I  nele  rise  o  fot  riro  the  groandf, 
For  speek  with  an  betheoe  hoanie. 
8che  Is  an  hounde;  also  be  ye : 
Ont  of  ml  chaombre,  swUb  ye  He." 

Nevertheless,  Uie  compassion  of  Joslane  carries  her  toSirmiA 

apartment. 

>*  •  Lemman,*  sche  seyd,  *  with  gode  sotsat, 
Icbave  brought  ao  mlment 
For  make  the  bothe  bole  and  rere,*"  etc 

NO  doubt  such  interviews  were  frequeitty  atteodednHli 
consequences  which  follow  in  the  text.  Indeed,  sccordac  loi 
later  minstrel,  J*aU  le  TrhU,  tbe  son  of  our  bero,  Sir  Tntica, 
becomes  the  Cither  of  Sir  Marck  the  Exile,  tbraogfa  aiiBiilarc» 
plaisant  visit  from  the  loTcly  Princess  Martha,  Diace  ot  i  cot* 
King  Irion.  

Rohand  trewe  so  stan.— P.  333,  st.ii. 

TO  be  faithliil,  or  arm,  as  a  stone,  seems  to  have  bees  lpNll^ 
blal  expression  :— 

•*  His  Wife  that  was  so  trewe  as  ston.** 

ITow  a  MtrckatU  M  All  Wf/it  (f<n|. 

In  Whiton's  Chronicle,  the  Earl  of  Atbole,  enterii^iDtoUflt. 
thus  apostrophized  a  huge  rock  x  "  By  tbe  face  of  God,  tissM 
flee  this  day,  as  soon  as  //*'  * 


-knight  oner  bord  that  itrede 

Alcladde.~P.333.sll4. 

That  is,  tbe  knights  came  ashore  in  complete  inuoor.  !■ 
here  tempted  to  transcribe  a  curious  account  of  ibe  wri«H" 
tbe  ancient  arms,  which  will  remind  ihe  admirers  of  Ciaswa 
a  similar  description,  previous  to  the  loumamenilnliiettF' 

Tale. 

^*  The  fsmons  knyghtes  arme  them  in  tbtt  puce. 
And  some  or  ibem  gan  rhil  streyte  lace. 
Their  doableites  made  or  lyonen  eletbs, 
A  certayn  rolde  that  aboute  hym 
And  some  also  dempte  most  sureste, 
To  arme  them  ror  battel  or  a  rests. 
And  dyd  on  flrst  arier  their  desires, 
S^batoDs,  greves,  cusses  with  voyders, 
A  payre  breche  alder-flrst  or  niayle: 
And  some  there  wer«  eke  that  oe  wolds  (kyte, 
To  bare  or  maylc  a  payre  brace. 
And  there  wlibal,  as  the  custom  was, 
A  payre  gussets  on  a  pety-cote. 
Garnished  wUb  gold  op  unto  tbe  tbrete; 
A  pauDoe  or  plate,  which  oT  tbe  self  beblnde, 
Was  sbet  and  close,  and  thereou.  as  I  l^ode, 
Bnvyron  was  a  bordare  or  amalle  msyle; 
And  some  chose  of  the  new  eolsyle, 
For  to  be  surarmyd  of  all  there  foes, 
Ane  bole  brest-plate,  with  a  rere  dors 
Behynde  sbet,  or  elles  on  the  syde; 
And  on  bi4  armes,  rynged  not  to  wyde. 
There  were  voyders  frelisd  In  tbe  msyle, 
With  cordes  round  and  of  trmh  eotsyls. 
Wambras  with  wings  and  rero-brss  ibsrta. 
And  thereon  sette  were  bessguys,  also 
Upon  tbe  hede  a  basenet  of  stele, 
That  wllbln  was  locked  wonder  wele, 
0  crafty  sight  wrought  In  tbe  vlser : 
And  i>ome  wold  baTc  or  plate  a  bsTtf, 
That  on  the  breete  fiistned  be  arome, 
Tbe  canell-pleoe  more  eesy  to  be  borne ; 
Olof  es  or  plate  or  stele  forged  bright. 
And  some,  (or  they  would  be  armed  msrs  Bghti 
In  tblcbe  Jackes  cofered  with  selyao  : 
And  some  woldc  have  of  mayle  wrought  ftaU  ^ 
A  bswberlon  of  plate  wrought  caswde, 
That  with  weight  be  not  OTerlade, 


''  Eryn  In  tbe  Peth  was  Erie  Dewy, 
And  til  a  gret  stano,  that  lay  by. 


Oe  sayd, » Be  Oeddia  ftce,  «•  twa  ^ 

The  lleyclit  OB  us  SMI  swnya  ta.**wR.  tm.  c. «»  • 
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Blmaeilie  to  wekto,  Uka  ■  lyfly  mao : 

And  some  will  baTe  of  cbose-gaserao, 

On  hb  doabletle  bat  a  boberyon ; 

And  ioiiM  ODly  bot  a  tore  gepoo, 

Ofer  bit  polryngea  reacblng  to  tbekM; 

And  Ibat  ttae  •!«▼«  eke  ao  long  be, 

Tbal  his  wambris  may  be  cured  oere : 

A  pryckyogv  palet  of  plate  I  be  cover : 

And  some  wyJl  bare  els  oo  Tlsor, 

To  save  bis  face,  but  only  a  naser; 

And  some  will  bave  a  payer  of  plates  llgbte. 

To  welde  bym  well  wbaa  tbat  be  shall  fygbte; 

And  some  will  have  a  target  or  a  spare, 

And  some  a  parade  bis  body  for  to  were. 

And  some  a  targe  made  strong  to  IorIo, 

And  some  will  bare  dartes  for  to  caste. 

Some  a  pollax  beaded  or  fyoe  stele. 

And  picked  square  for  to  last  wele; 

And  some  a  swerde  bis  enemy  for  to  mete, 

And  some  wyll  bare  a  bow  for  to  sbete, 

Some  an  arblasle  to  standen  oot  a  syde. 

And  some  on  foote,  and  some  fond  to  ryde."* 

Clahooes,  MS. 

Who  yaf  brocbe  and  belghe? 

Who  bot  Doake  Morgan  ?-  P.  334,  at.  25. 

Morgan,  agreeable  to  ancieDt  custom,  is  represented  as  solem* 
aztaig  his  accession  to  the  kingdom  of  Ermonie,  by  distributing 
rkb  ornaments  and  jewels,  the  emblems  probably  of  dignity, 
imoQg  his  CiToored  rassais.  The  coronation  of  a  monarch  was 
Iways  attended  with  similar  marks  of  splendour  and  munificence, 
tliai  of  Edward  Longshanks  is  tiius  described  in  a  MS.  chronicle 
4  England,  penes  the  Marqnis  of  Douglas,  apparently  written 
boot  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

'*And  aftor  this  Kyng  Henry  reygned  his  sone  Edward,  the 
rorlhyest  knight  of  althe  world,  for  the  honor  of  Godis  grace, 
knd  as  sone  as  be  myght,  aftur  that  Kyng  Henry  bis  fadur  was 
lede,  he  eome  to  London  with  a  fayr  company  of  prelatis,  and  of 
ries,  and  turons :  and  alia  maner  of  men  hym  moche  honoryd ; 
sr  hi  efcry  place  thai  Sir  Edwarde  rode,  the  streets  were  covered 
iver  htehede  wythe  rych  clothes  of  ay  ike,  of  carpy  tes,  and  of  ryche 
coverings :  and  therefore,  for  Joye  of  his  comy  ng.  the  noble  borges 
I  the  die  caste  onle  atte  ooper  windows,  golde  andaylrer  handes- 
ali,  in  tokenynges  of  lore  and  worschepefuli  serryoes  and  reve* 
tMe.  And  note  of  the  condyit  of  Chepe  ran  whyte  wyne  and 
td,  as  alreroes  doihe  of  water.  And  thus  Kyng  Edward  was 
fowned  and  anoyrited  as  ryght  heyr  of  England,  wyth  moche 
Minor.  And  whan  he  was  sete  unio  his  mete,  the  Kyng  Alysandire 
if  Sootloode  came  for  to  do  him  honor  and  reTerence,  with  a 
nernUse  [pageant]  and  an  G  knyghics  wylh  bym  wel  horsed  and 
nyed,  and  whan  tbey  were  lyght  adowne  of  her  stedes,  they  lett 
iCB  gone  whether  that  they  wold,  and  who  Ibat  myght  take  hem, 
Dke  at  her  own  wel  wythoute  any  challenge.  And  aftur  come 
iymeod,  Kyng  Edward's  brother,  a  corteys  knighi,  an  a  gentii  of 
enowue,  and  the  ErieofGorncwayle,  and  the  Erie  of  Glocester,  and 
Iter  hem  come  the  Erie  of  Pembroke,  and  echo  of  hem  by  berselfe 
ad  in  her  bond  an  C  of  koyghles,  gaylicb  disgysed  in  her  armor,  and 
rbaone  ihey  wer  lyght  of  her  horse,  and  iete  hyr  gon  whether  that 
ym  liked,  who  that  myght  hem  take,  have  hem  sUli  wiihoute  eny 
Jle." 

lo  contemplating  this  rich  picture  of  feudal  grandeur,  it  Is  im- 
osnble  to  suppress  a  sigh,  when  we  reflect  how  little  Alexan- 
er  HI.  anticipated,  that  the  ambition  of  the  brother  sovereign, 
>wbom  he  offered  his  congratulation  and  honorary  attendance, 
kould  Id  future  proTC  the  most  dreadful  scourge  by  which  Scot- 
ad  was  eTerTiaited. 

Be  laagbl  him  Icb  alede, 

or  Icb  maner  of  glewe.-P.  334,  M.  27. 

The  education  of  Sir  Tristrem.  comprising  the  ait  of  war  and  of 
Nttbat,  with  the  mysteries  of  the  chase,  skill  in  music,  in  poetry. 
Id  in  the  few  sedenUry  games  used  by  the  feudal  nobility,  united 
i  that  was  necessary,  or  even  decent  to  be  known,  by  a  youth 
'  aobie  birtb.  Unon  of  Bordeaux,  disguised  as  a  minstrel's 
Ige,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  qualifications  to  a  heathen 
>ldan :— "Sire,"  dit  Huon,  *'je  sals  rauer  un  epervier,  Toire  un 
iceo,  cbasser  le  cerf,  voire  le  sanglier,  et  corner  quand  la  bete 
(prinse,  tain  la droictore aox  chiens,  trancber an  fesUn  dun 


grand  rol  on  seigneur,  et  des  tables  et  echecsen  salsaotanl  etphia 
que  homme  qui  vive.*'— *<Oh!  Ob!'*  se  dIt  YToirln.  *'ces  ne 
sont  mie  la  les  faits  de  valet  de  menestrier,  bien  duiioient  Us  a 
gentii  damoiseau."  

Od  hunting  oft  be  yede. 

To  swicbe  atawe  be  drewe, 
Al  tbos ; 

More  he  oootbe  of  Tenerl, 
Than  coatbe  HaiiarloQs.-P.  134,  st.  0. 

Tristrem  Is  uniformly  represented  as  the  patron  of  the  cbase,. 
and  the  first  who  reduced  hunting  to  a  science.  Thus  the  report 
of  a  hunter,  upon  sight  of  *'  a  hart  In  pride  of  greece,"  begins, 

^*  Before  the  klog  I  eome  report  to  makt. 
Then  husbad  and  peace  for  noble  Trlstrame's  sake." 

Tk€  NobU  Art  of  F«ii«r<«,  London,  IMI. 

The  Morte  Arthur  tells  us,  that  "Tristrem  laboured  ever  in 
hunting  and  hawking,  so  that  we  never  read  of  no  gentleman 
more  that  so  used  himself  therein.  And  as  the  book  saith,  he 
began  good  measures  of  blowing  of  blasts  of  venery,  and  of  chace. 
and  of  all  manner^of  vernielns;  and  all  these  terms  have  we  yet 
of  hawking  and  hunting.  And  therefore  the  booke  of  venery, 
of  hawking  and  hunting,  is  called  the  booke  of  sir  Tristrem  t 
wlierefore,  as  we  seemetb,  all  gentlemen  that  bear  old  annes,  of 
right  tbey  ought  to  honour  Sir  Tristrem,  for  the  goodly  lermci 
Ibat  gentlemen  have  and  use,  and  shall  to  the  worides  end,  tbat 
thereby  in  a  manner  all  men  of  worsliip  may  dessever  a  gentle- 
man from  a  yeoman,  and  a  yeoman  from  a  vlilaine.  For  he  Ibat 
is  of  gentle  blood  will  draw  him  into  gentle  latches,  and  to  follow 
the  costome  ot  noble  genaemen.**  It  Is  not  Impossible  tbat  there 
may  have  been  some  foundation  for  this  belief.  The  ancient 
British  were  as  pnnetliions  as  the  English  concerning  the  rules  of 
hunting,— the  'Welsh  laws  of  which  aro  printed  al  the  end  of 
Davies  and  Richard's  Dictionary.  Every  huntsman,  who  was 
ignorant  of  the  terms  suitable  to  the  nine  chases,  forfeited  bis 
horn.  Most  of  our  modem  bunting  terms  are,  Iwwever,  of  French 
derhratfon. 

"Sir  Tristrem.**  or  "An  old  Tristrem,"  seems  to  have  passed 
hito  a  common  proverbial  appellation  for  an  expert  huntsman. 
The  title  of  a  chapter  In  The  Art  of  Yencrie  heart,  **How  yon 
shall  rewarde  your  houndes  when  they  have  killed  a  hare;  which 
the  Frenchmen  calleth  the  rewearde^  and  sometime  the  querry, 
but  our  old  Tristrem  calleth  it  the  A<i//ow.*— P.  474.  In  another 
passage  it  Is  said,  **  Our  Tristrem  reokoneth  the  bore  for  one  of 
the  four  beastes  of  venerie.*'— Marginal  Note,  p.  448. 

I  am  Ignorant  who  is  meant  by  Manerions.  Du  Gauge  gives  ns 
Maneriut,  as  synonymous  to  MandaUriui,  U  e.  rUlieui,  Mr. 
Eilb  suggests,  that  a  work  upon  the  chase  may  have  been  com- 
piled by  a  person  designing  himself.  Regis  vel  Comliis  Mancrius, 
the  bailiff  of  such  a  king  or  noble,  and  that  the  office  may  have 
been  confounded  with  the  name. 


Tlier  com  a  schlp  of  Norway, 

With  baukes  while  and  grer.-P.  33S,  st. ». 

**The  Northern  mountains  (in  Norway)  breed  fauloons  very 
fierce,  but  generous,  and  white  ones,  that  are  never  sliot  at,  with 
bows,  by  the  Inhabitants,  but  are  held  as  sacred,  unless  they  do 
loo  much  hurt  and  rapine.  Bot  if  they  do  mischief,  how  wMle 
and  noble  soever  they  be,  they  shall  not  escape  their  arrows."— 
Vertion  ofOlau*  Magnus,  by  J.  S..  London,  4058,  p.  SOO.  The 
estimation  in  which  the  Norwegian  hawks  and  falconers  were  held 
in  England,  appears  from  the  fabulous  account  of  Begnar  Lod- 
brog's  arrival  in  Kent,  or  Northumberland,  as  given  by  Brompton 
and  William  of  Maimesbory. 


A  cbeker  be  fond  bl  a  cbclre.-P.  335,  st.  20. 

The  game  of  chess  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  In  the 
East,  a  subject  upon  which  the  learned  Hyde  has  poured  forth  an 
amazing  profusion  of  Oriental  erudition.  But  it  was  eariy  known 
to  the  northern  people ;  and  skill  in  that  interesting  game  was  one 
of  the  accomplishments  of  a  Scandinavian  hero.  It  is  tbereiore 
with  great  propriety  that  a  Norwegian  mariner  is  introduced  as 
the  antagonist  of  Tristcem.    Frequent  mention  ot  di^  occurs  in 
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andent  romance.  In  ihat  of  Ogter  le  Dinois,  Chariot,  the  dege- 
nerate 9on  of  Charlemigne,  incenfed  at  losing  two  gimes  to  the 
young  Baldirin,  kills  blm  with  the  masslTe  chess-board.  In  the 
beauUfbl  romance  of  Florence  and  Blannche  Flonre,  the  hero 
procures  access  to  the  haram  of  the  Soldan  of  Babylon,  where  his 
mistress  is  eonfined,  by  permitting  the  porter  to  win  from  him  at 
chess,— a  sacrifice  of  which  every  amateur  of  the  game  will  fnlly 
understand  ihe  ? alue.  A  dmilar  stratagem  was  practised  by  Hnon 
de  BoideauK  In  Egypt  But  the  most  splendid  game  of  chess,  and 
which  pnts  to  shame  even  that  which  the  laie  King  of  Prussia  and 
Marshar  Keith  were  wont  to  play,  with  real  soldiers,  occurs  in  the 
romance  of  Sir  Gaheret.  That  champion  was  entertained  in  the 
enchanted  castle  of  a  t>eantirul  fairy,  who  engaged  him  in  a  party 
at  chess  in  a  large  hall,  where  flags  of  black  and  white  marble 
formed  Ihe  ehequer,  and  the  pieces,  consisting  of  massive  statues 
of  gold  and  silver,  moved  at  the  touch  of  the  magic  rod  held  by 
the  player.  Sir  Gaheret,  being  defeated,  was  obliged  to  remain 
the  fairy's  prisoner,  but  was  afterwards  liberated  by  his  cousin 
Gawin,  who  checkmated  the  mistress  of  the  enchanted  chess-board. 
A  similar  adventure  occurs  in  the  romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac, 
aa  partie,  f.  101. 

But  it  is  not  In  romance  alone  that  we  trace  the  partiality  of  our 
ancestors  for  this  amusement.  In  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha,  a 
chesa-board  is  allotted  as  the  reward  of  the  King's  frhidpal  bard. 
Sir  William  de  Granville  won,  for  King  Edward  IIL,  the  town 
and  castle  of  Evreuz.  by  offering  to  show  the  French  governor  of 
the  fortress  the  most  goodly  set  of  chess-men  he  had  ever  beheld, 
provided  he  would  play  a  game  with  blm  for  a  cup  of  wine.  Tbe 
French  Castellan  having  for  this  purpose  admitted  blm  within  the 
gate,  Sir  William  slew  blm  with  a  stroke  of  his  battle-axe,  and 
defended  the  entrance  till  a  party  of  his  men,  who  iay  in  ambnsh, 
rushed  in,  and  possessed  tbemseives  of  the  forire88.-*FBOiasAiT, 
iranitated  by  Botsrchier,  folio  IxxxcU. 


Bis  bert  bignn  to  cold, 
Tbo  he  no  migbt  bem  noogbt  ae.~P.  335,  it.  80. 

The  clreumsiance  of  Trlstrem,  In  his  deserted  state,  regretting 
even  the  departure  of  the  pirates,  reminds  us  of  a  similar  parnige 
in  Thomson's  Agamemnon :— - 

*'  Neit  night— a  drearf  night  I 
Gait  on  (be  wildest  of  (be  Cyclad^s  Islet, 
Where  never  hnman  foot  had  marrd  tbe  shore. 
These  runiaiia  left  me— f  el,  betlere  me.  Areas, 
Such  Is  the  rooted  lot e  we  bear  maoklnd, 
All  ruftlanB  as  Ibey  were«  I  net er  beard 
A  soand  so  dUmal  as  their  parting  oars.** 


Beitet  thai  brae  and  bars, 

Marttrs  9»  It  ware.*«.  33S.  at.  40. 

The  awkwardness  of  the  attendanto.  and  the  superior  address  of 
Tristrem  in  cntting  up  tbe  deer,  is  apparently  imitated  in  a  paa- 
sage  of  Tpomiden  :— 

'*  There  iqayres  andyd  byre  dere, 
Eche  man  after  bb  manere: 
Yppomeden  a  dere  gede  unto, 
That  rol  connyngly  gen  be  bit  undo. 
So  feyre  that  Tenyaon  be  gan  to  digbt. 
That  both  bym  beheld  sqoyro  end  knight. 
Tbe  ladye  looked  out  of  her  pavylon. 
And  sow  bym  dIgbt  tbe  renyson; 
There  she  bad  great  dalntd. 
And  M)  bad  all  that  dyd  him  se : 
She  saw  all  that  he  down  drongbe, 
or  hantyoge  sbe  wist  he  ooude  ynouglie; 
And  tboghtln  her  bert  then. 
That  be  was  come  of  gentUlmen/* 


Trlstrem  schare  (he  brnt,  etc—Pp.  390, 33T,  at.  44, 45, 46, 47. 

in  an  age  when  knowledge  of  every  kind  was  rare,  there  pro- 
vailed  a  natural  dIsposlUon  to  attach  mystery  to  the  most  com- 
mon trades,  and  even  U)  the  amusements  of  the  period.  Arts. 
but  iroperieclly  known  to  the  professors  themselves,  were  ren- 
dered dark  and  impenetrable  to  the  nnlniliated,  by  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  minute  forms,  and  the  use  of  a  peculiar  phraseology. 


Shrooded  by  such  disguises,  ignorance  itstdf  amoMdlkla^By 

and  port  of  mysterious  knowledge,  aodthemfitleonlenolR- 

llglon  and  of  chivalry  were  imitated  in  the  inferior  anxiiliMff 

mechanics  and  fellow-crafts.    It  is  therefore  do  iraader  ibl  lb 

chase,  the  exclusive  amusement,  or  rather  Ike  oalypicife» 

ployment.  of  the  great,  should  be  decorated  with  n  ipprtiiiin 

diction,  and  rendered  solemn  by  an  established  code  o(rq;*> 

tlons.    The  '* mystery  of  woods  and  of  riven"  wiiimi 

subject  of  study  to  the  fbture  candidate  for  tbe  kmm4dt 

valry.    In  order  to  add  yet  greater  splendor  to  this  'm^tm 

art,  it  was,  as  has  been  seen,  universaliy  beUeved,  that  or  hn^ 

Sir  Tristrem,  was  the  first  by  whom  the  chase  was  itdaeeiib 

a  science.    There  are  numerous  allnsions  to  this  dreosHtaB  ii 

old  authors,  and  some  have  been  already  quoted.  Bat  ike ni 

rcspectsble  testimony  is  that  of  Lady  Juliani  Bemen,  ik  i» 

rable  Abbess  of  St.  Albans,  who.  for  tbe  inslructkn  ortheMUi 

youth  of  the  fifteenth  century,  dkl  herself  deign  to  oosvoei 

treatise  upon  field  sports.    The  book  npoa  bnotkigeoiiiKM 

ttmss— 

''  aea$tt9  of  Ventrie  ere  of  Thru  ilnii. 

*•  Where  ao  crer  ye  fare,  by  Mth  or  by  feOe, 
Ml  dere  cbllde,  take  heed  bow  Trtstma  dotk  yoa  M 
Bow  DMny  maner  beastls of  venerl  (ben  were; 
Lysten  to  your  dame,  and  she  will  yon  lere. 
Ponre  maner  of  lM;as(es  of  venery  there  are; 
Tbe  flrst  or  (bem  la  tbe  hart,  the  second  b  lbs  hm. 
The  bure  la  one  of  tbo,  tbe  wolf,  and  not  oee  mss." 

Spenser,  with  the  osual  richness  of  bb  cdonriiis,  lihwat 
Tristrem  in  his  appropriate  charscter  of  a  gallant  vm  ^ 
ter;— 

«'  Blm  stedffeaUy  be  DMrhed,  and  saw  to  bae 
A  goodly  youth,  of  amiable  grace. 
Yet  but  a  slender  slip,  that  acarce  did  see 
Yet  serenleen  years,  but  tall  and  fairs  oftMe, 
That  rare  be  deemed  blm  borne  of  noble  ract. 
All  in  a  woodman's  Jacket  be  was  clad. 
Of  Llncolne  greene,  belayd  with  sllfer  Isce, 
And  on  bis  bead  a  hood,  with  aglets  sprrt, 
And  by  his  side  bla  hualer*s  boroe  be  banging  bad. 

**  Buskins  be  wore  of  costliest  cprdawaln, 
Plnkd  upon  gold,  and  paled  part  per  part, 
As  then  tbe  guise  was  for  each  gentle  swata; 
m  bU  right  hand  be  held  a  trembling  dart. 
Whose  fellow  be  before  had  sent  apart. 
And  In  bis  left  be  held  a  sharp  boar^peare. 
With  wblch  be  wont  to  launce  tbe salrage  bsart 
Of  many  a  lion,  and  of  many  a  bear. 

That  flrst  unto  bis  hand  In  chace  did  happen  Dtsr.* 

In  answer  to  tbe  enquiries  of  Sir  CalWore,  Tii*«"  •** 
him  of  his  name  and  parentage,  and  concludes  >- 

**  AH  which  my  daya  I  have  not  loudly  spent. 
If  or  split  tbe  bloaaom  of  my  tender  yein 
In  idlcaa,  but,  as  waa  oonveulent. 
Have  (rained  been  with  many  noble  tores 
In  gentle  thewes,  and  such  like  seemly  leen; 
Mongst  w  bleb,  my  most  delight  bath  alwajt  bsca 
To  bunt  tbe  salrage  chace,  amongst  my  peers, 
or  all  that  rangeib  In  tbe  fbrest  green, 
Of  which  none  la  to  me  unknown,  that  efcr  yd  wsiiwil 
"  Ne  U  there  bawk  which  mantletb  her  on  pesidi, 
Whether  higb-towring,  or  accosting  low, 
But  I  tbe  measure  of  her  flight  do  scaicb. 
And  all  her  prey,  end  all  her  diet  know:     ^ 
Such  be  our  Joya,  which  In  ibese  forests  grow. 


Every  department  of  Ihe  chase  had  its  pccollar  I^JJ^ 
laws ;  but  to  have  described  all  these  hi  the  »«"*fj!r^ 
been  tediously  digressive,  and  the  author  has  ^^'^^ 
himself  to  the  mode  of  culling  up,  or,  according  to  *f^^ 
phrase,  fcreaJking,  the  hart.  This  was  an  operatioo  «»^ 
and  nicety,  as  was  also  the  carving  of  the  veolsoo,  w  ^^^. 
The  dissection  required  some  pracUcal  ^"^^^^  ^^1f 
nay,  the  very  earring  of  a  wild  boar,  roasted  "^"^^ 
similar  corabrons  dainties  which  loaded  a  '•^^Jj/J^^  lit 
bably  no  slight  trial  ta  the  strength  of  the  T^^jTl^  *»**' 
process  of  breaking  the  stag  is  minutely  ^^^IIL  jjjrtrfi*' 
St.  Albans,  and  it  may  not  be  Improper  to  ^^^yg^i 
of  the  worthy  abbess,  as  an  lllustratien  of  tbe  t«t » 


Ijrceldoune  :- 
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^*  89W  ft  tlmlt  krtkt  M  fforf . 

'*•  And  for  lo  speake  of  lira  hart  vthlle  we  tbink  on. 
My  ctallde.  Ante  ye  sbal  hloi  ferre  wbeo  be  fbal  be  nndoo. 
And  Ibis  U  for  lo  My,  or  ever  ye  bim  dygbt, 
Wllbio  bb  bornes  lo  lay  brm  vprygbl. 
At  tbe  uaey  ktUe  him,  tbat  lordn  may  fee 
Anon  fal  or  leoe,  wbetber  thai  be  bee; 
Tben  cul  of  tbe  coddea  tbe  belly  even  fro. 
Or  ye  bcfln  blm  lo  tay,  end  tben  aball  ye  g» 
Al  ibe  cbaulea  to  begyn,  aoooe  aa  ye  mey. 
And  alll  bim  doirne  to  Ib'aaMy, 
And  fro  ihaway,  eoen  down  to  the  bdy  sbel  ye  alyu 
To  tbe  pyMll,  there  the  rodde  was  away  kIL 
Tben  silt  the  left  legges  eaen  first  beforo. 
And  tben  tbe  left  lefges  bebf nde  or  ye  doe  more. 
And  these  other  legges  vpon  lire  right  syde ; 
Upon  tbe  same  manor  alyt  ye  Ibet  tide. 
To  go  to  the  chekes  looke  that  y  be  prceC, 
And  to  flay  blm  downe  eoen  to  Ibe  brest. 
And  lo  flay  blm  forth  rygbt  vnto  Ib'assay, 
Eoen  to  tbe  place  where  thecodde  was  cot  awey. 
Tben  flay  Ibe  same  wyse  el  tbat  other  syde, 
Bol  lei  tbe  tayle  of  tbe  boost  styll  Iberon  abyde; 
Tben  sbal  be  blm  vndoo,  my  cbllde.  1  yoa  rede, 
Rfghl  Tpon  his  own  skynne,  and  lay  it  on  bred. 
Take  liede  of  tbe  ratting  of  the  same  dere. 
And  begin  flrst  lo  meke  tbe  erbere, 
TiMD  take  out  the  shoulders,  end  slittetb  anon 
The  bdy  lo  the  side,  from  tbe  corbyn  bone, 
Tbat  Is  corblns  fee,  at  tbe  death  be  will  be ; 
Tben  Uke  oat  tbe  sewet,  that  it  be  not  lafte. 
For  Ibet,  my  cbllde,  is  good  for  leche  crafle ; 
Tben  put  thyn  band  aoftly  rnder  the  brest  bone. 
And  there  sbal  ye  take  oat  tbe  erber  anon ; 
Then  pot  out  tbe  pouocbe,  and  fk'om  tbe  paunehe  chase 
Away  lygbtly  the  race,  such  as  he  base; 
Bold  It  with  a  flnger,  doo  as  I  yoa  ken. 
And  with  tbe  bload  and  the  grece  All  11  then, 
Looke  threde  that  ye  hate  and  nedle  thereto. 
For  sewe  It  w  11  hall  or  ye  more  doo. 
The  small  gattca  tben  ye  shall  ool  pyt. 
From  them  take  Ibe  maw,  forget  not  it ; 
Then  take  out  the  liver  and  lay  it  on  tbe  skynne. 
And  after  tbat  tbe  bladder,  wUhoot  more  dyne; 
Tben  dreas  tbe  nambles  first,  tbat  Y  recke, 
IH>wne  the  aoanncers  kerne  tbat  cleoeth  to  the  neeke. 
And  downe  with  Ibe  boltbrole  pat  them  anon. 
And  kerne  Tp  tbe  flesh  there  rp  lo  tbe  beck  bone. 
And  so  foorthe  to  tbe  flllettes  that  ye  rp  arere, 
Tbat  falle^b  to  the  noroblea,  and  schal  be  there; 
With  tbe  oeres  elso  and  sewet  ttiat  ther  Is. 
Bnen  to  Ibe  mldryfe  tbat  vpon  blm  is; 
Than  take  downe  tbe  mldryfe,  from  the  side  bote. 
And  beone  up  tbe  nambles  whole  by  tbe  boll  Ihrole, 
In  thyn  hand  than  them  bolde,  and  looke  and  see 
That  all  tbat  loogelb  them  to  togltberthel  It  bee; 
Tben  Uke  them  to  thy  brother,  to  bold  for  tryst. 
Whiles  tbat  thou  tbem  doubleft  and  drasse  at  tbe  fysl ; 
Than  a  way  the  llgbtes,  and  oo  Ibe  sklnne  them  lay. 
To  abyde  tbe  qoerre,  my  cbylde,  I  yoo  pray ; 
Than  shall  yon  styt  the  sloogb,  there  as  the  hart  lyetb. 
And  taheewey  tbe  beares  fhun  It  and  flyetb« 
For  socb  beares  bath  bis  bert  aye  It  open. 
As  men  see  in  tbe  beast  whan  be  Is  mdoon. 
And  tbe  mlddcs  of  Ibe  bert  a  bone  ye  shall  (yndei, 
Looke  ye  gyve  It  lo  a  lord,  and,  cbllde,  be  kynde. 
For  it  is  kynde  for  many  maladyes. 
And  In  Ibe  mlddes  of  tbe  bert  euer  more  It  lyci. 
Than  shall  ye  cot  tbe  abyrlos  tbe  teeth  eoen  fro, 
And  afler  the  rydge  bone  kylietb,  eaen  elso 
Tbe  forcbesand  tbe  sydes  eaen  beiwene. 
And  looke  that  yonr  koines  eye  whetted  bene : 
Than  torn  up  Ibe  foa>lies,Mnd  froaie  tbem  with  blood. 
For  to  sane  grece,  so  doo  men  of  good. 
Tb%n  shall  ye  rat  Ibe  necke  the  sydes  eoen  fro. 
And  tbe  heed  fhun  tbe  necke  ratteth  also, 
Tbe  tongue,  tbe  brayne,  the  peonche,  and  tbe  necke, 
Wban  they  washed  ben  wd  with  tbe  water  of  tbe  beck. 
The  small  gotles  to  tbe  lyghtes  hi  the  deres, 
Abooe  tbe  bert  of  tbe  beast,  wban  thou  tbem  reres. 
With  all  the  blood  tbat  ye  may  get  and  wynne. 
Altogether  shall  be  take,  and  laid  oo  the  skynne. 
To  gyoe  your  bonodes,  that  called  Is.  T  wis, 
Tbeqnerre,  aboue  tbe  skynne,  for  It  eaten  Is. 
And  who  dres-^eth  so  by  ray  couDsayle, 
Sban  banc  the  left  shoulder  for  bis  traiayle, 
And  tbe  right  sbooUtar,  where  so  eaer  be  be. 


Bere  It  to  tbe  foeter,  fbr  tbat  Is  bis  fc«,' 

And  Ibe  lyoer  elso  of  the  same  beast 

To  the  fosters  koaue  gyue  it  at  tbe  leest ; 

The  nambles  trusse  In  tbe  skynne,  and  bardeU  tbem  fast 

Tbe  sydee  and  tbe  fMrhesse  logllbertbat  they  last. 

With  the  blndre  legges,  be  doooe  so  It  shall, 

Tben  brlnge  It  home  and  tbe  skyn  wliball, 

Tbe  uumhies  and  Ibe  horaes  at  tbe  lordea  gate, 

Then  boldly  Mow  pryce  thereat. 

Tour  play  for  nymme,  or  that  ye  come  In.** 

TrUtrem^s  procets  may  be  tbua  analyxed  t— He  opened  the 
breast,  and  placed  the  tongue  next  ihe  pride,  or  spleen,  Iben  cot 
o(T  and  put  aiide  the  hemynges.  He  next  sht  the  fkfn,  and,  by 
pressing  down  the  breche  (buttocks),  pulled  it  o(C  The  tpand 
(i.  e.  shoulder,  from  spalla)  was  the  first  breadth^  or  division ;  be 
then  made  ihe  arber,  cut  asunder  the  stifles,  or  back-sinews  of 
the  leg.  and,  adjusting  the  rede  (small-gnls),  took  away  the  paunch. 
Tlie  numbtet  he  bestowed  upon  the  hunters  and  speciaton,  theii 
crosud,  or  clelte,  the  rigge  (backtione),  and  cut  the  chine  in  two. 
To  (he  forester  he  gave  his  rights,  Ihe  left  shoulder  for  himself, 
and  the  heart,  liver,  lights  ( lungs),  and  blood,  which,  being  ar- 
ranged on  tbe  hide,  and  ealen  there  by  the  hounds,  formed  the 
guirr^  or  quarry.  This  operation  was  called  by  tbe  French 
huntsman,  fairre  la  euree.  He  then  gave  the  raven,  who  sat  by 
on  the  forked  tree,  hit  due  gift,  and  called  for  the  hunters  to  blow 
the  tokening,  or  death-note.  He  lastly  tied  up  the  moir,  (or 
paunch),  containing  tlie  grease,  etc.,  to  be  reserved,  as  Lady  Ju- 
liana directs,  for  medica^  purposes,  as  also  tbe  gargiloun^  and 
concluded  ihe  ceremony  by  reciting  the  appropriate  rhyme,  and 
blowing  the  right  note. 

A  matter  so  Important,  in  tbe  eyes  of  our  ancestors,  is  worthy 
of  some  illusiralion,  besides  that  which  may  be  derived  from  com  • 
paring  it  with  the  directions  of  the  Abbess  of  St  Alban's.  The 
hemynges  was  a  piece  of  the  hide  cut  out  to  make  brogues  for  the 
huntsmen.  When  the  versatile  David  de  Strathbosie,  Earl  of 
Athole,  was  hard  pressed,  and  driven  to  the  Highlands,  by  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  in  4585,  Winton  mentions,  as  a  mark  of  bis 

distress, 

**  That  at  sa  gret  myscbef  be  wea, 
Tbel  bis  knycblis  weryd  rewelynys, 
or  bydls,  or  of  hart  benunynys." 

The  mode  of  making  those  nilllons,  or  rongh  shoes.  Is  thus 
described  t— "  We  go  a  hunting,  and  after  iliat  we  have  slain  red 
deer,  we  Bay  off  the  skbi  bye  and  bye,  and  setting  of  our  bare  fbot 
on  the  inside  thereof,  for  want  of  cunning  shoemakers,  by  your 
grace*!  pardoii,  we  play  the  cobblers,  compassing  and  measuring 
so  much  thereof  as  shall  reach  up  lo  oor  ancles,  pricking  Ihe 
upper  part  thereof  with  holes,  that  the  water  may  repass  where 
it  enters,  and  stretchhig  It  np  with  a  strong  thong  of  the  same 
alMve  our  said  ancles.  So,  and  please  your  noble  grace*  we  make 
our  shoes.  Therefore,  we,  using  such  manner  of  shoes,  the  rough 
hairy  side  outwards.  In  your  grace's  dominions  of  England,  we  be 
called  Rough-footed  jroU.**— Eldeb's  Addreu  to  Uirbt  THL 
ajNMf  Piniiitgn's  History^  toI.  IL  p.  597. 

The  numbles  seem  to  have  l>een  the  towards  of  the  deer  t— 

^  FaUb,  a  good  well-set  fellow.  If  bU  spirit 
Be  answerable  to  bis  tmitesr 


Tliey  are  mentioned 


The  numbles  were  a  woodland  dainty. 
In  the  LUell  GesU  of  Robin  Hods  :— 

**  Brede  and  wyne  they  bad  ynoogh. 
And  oombles  of  tbe  dece." 

^  Then  she  fistcbed  to  Lytell  Jobon 
Tbe  nombles  of  e  doo.** 

The  numt>les  seem  to  have  Included  the  midriff,  and  Ihe  dow- 
sets,  or  testicles.  The  gargitoun,  the  meaning  of  which  seems 
imcertain,  also  l>e)onged  to  this  division  :— 

**  Tlie  men  to  bis  master  speaketh  biytbe, 
*  Of  tbe  nombles  of  (he  heart  that  be  wolde  them  kylbe, 
Bow  many  ends  there  shall  be  them  within.* 
Quod  tbe  master.  *  But  one  Ihlcke  nor  thlnne. 
And  that  la  but  Ibe  gargylyou  lo  spcke  of  all  bydene. 
And  ell  tliese  others,  crokes  and  rounddles  bene.*— 
'  Yet  woM  I  wyl,  and  thou  woldest  me  lore. 
The  crookes  end  tbe  roundels  of  the  nnmbels  of  Ibe  dere.*~ 


•  0ns  crooke  of  tbe  numbels  lyetb  ever  more 
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Under  tbe  throle-boto  of  Um  bttst  before, 
Tbal  U  called  af auocers  irboeo  can  tbem  keo, 
And  ihe  braTest  part  of  tbe  oumbela  (beo ; 
That  is  to  aay,  tbe  forcer*,  tbat  lyn  even  belireea 
Tbe  two  tbtghes  of  tbe  beast,  tbat  olber  crookea  wen. 
In  the  mtdret.  tbat  U  called  tbe  roandlll  also. 
For  tbe  tides  round  about  corven  It  Is  fro.'  ** 

To  ''make  tbe  arber"  is  to  disembowel  the  anhna),  which 
must  be  done  in  a  neat  and  cleanly  manner.  Tbe  dogs  are  then 
rewarded  with  such  parts  of  the  entrails  as  their  two>legged  as- 
sociates do  not  think  proper  to  reserve  for  their  own  use.  The 
huntsman  also  receives  his  share  of  the  spoil,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules  !—*'  Whanne  the  hert  is  take,  ye  shal  blowe  four 
motys,  and  it  shall  be  dissected,  as  of  other  bestes;  and  if  your 
houndes  be  bold,  and  have  slayn  the  hert  with  strength  of  huntyng, 
ye  shall  have  the  skynne ;  and  he  that  undoeth  hym  shall  have  the 
shuldre,  by  law  of  venery ;  and  the  houndes  shall  be  rewarded 
with  the  nekke,  and  with  the  bowellls,  with  the  fee,  and  they  shall 
be  etyn  under  the  skynne ;  and  therefore  it  is  cleped  the  quarre; 
and  the  hed  shall  be  brout  home  to  the  lord  of  the  skynne ;  the 
tveXj  the  gargilorme  above  the  tail,  furched  on  the  right  bond. 
Then  blowe  at  the  dore  of  the  halle  the  prys."— fioofc  ofFenerie. 
Another  anthority  bears,  *'Whanne  the  bnk  k  itake,  ye  shoi 
blowe  pryse,  and  reward  the  houndes  with  the  pannche  and  the 
bowelles.'*— MS.  Cotton.  Lib.  Vespasian,  b.  xfi.  This  distribu- 
tion of  venison  seems  to  have  given  great  offence  to  Holln^hed, 
who  complains,  that  when  the  forester  had  got  all  his  perquisites 
of '*skhi,  head,  umbles,  chine,  and  shoulders,  he  that  hath  the 
warrant  for  a  whole  bucke,  hath,  In  the  end.  little  more  than 
half,  which,  in  my  Judgment,  is  scarselie  equal  dealing.'*— Cftro- 
nicU,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

The  superstition  of  the  huntsmen  introduced  another  partner  of 
Ihdr  spoil.  The  raven  who  sat  uptm  the  forked  tree,  Uught  by 
long  experience  what  awaited  liim  at  the  conclasion  of  the  chase, 
also  expected  his  right.  This  was  what  the  abbess  calls  the 
corbin  bone.  Ben  Jonson  has  given  us  a  poetical  account  of  this 
part  of  the  ceremony  :— 

**  thtrfgn.  Wben  tbe  arbor*smade- 

Kobin  Hood.  Palled  down,  and  paancb  tarned  oat. 

Mar,  He  that  undoes  bim, 
Dotb  clesfe  tbe  brisket  bone,  upon  tbe  spoon 
or  wblcb  a  little  gristle  grows,  you  caU  It- 

Rob.  Tbe  raven^s  bone. 

Mar.  Now  o'er  bead  sat  a  raven 
On  a  sere  bough,  a  grown  great  bird  and  boerse  t 
Wbo.  aH  Ihe  while  liie  deer  was  breeklag  up. 
So  croafced  and  cryed  for't.  as  all  the  boDtsoieii, 
Especially  old  Scitblocfc,  thought  It  ominoas ; 
Swore  It  was  mother  Maudlin,  whom  be  met 
At  tbe  daynlawn,  Jnst  as  be  roased  tbe  deer 
Out  of  bis  lalre.** 

ScalhJoek  afterwards  declares  be  saw  tbe  witch, 

** broiling  tbe  bone 

Was  cast  tier  at  the  qaarry.** 

The  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  was  to  '*  blow  the  right  hand." 
We  are  informed,  **when  the  hart  is  killed,  then  ail  the  hunts- 
men, which  be  at  Ihe  fall  of  him,  shall  blow  a  mote  and  whoupe, 
also  a  dead  mole,  to  the  end  that  the  rest  of  the  company,  with 
ail  tlie  houndes.  may  come  la."— Jrt  of  Venerie,  p.  187.  Hence, 
in  the  same  book,  we  have,  *'  the  woeful  words  of  the  hart  to  the 
huntsman :  "— 

**  Lo,  now  be  blows  his  born,  even  at  tbe  kennell  dore, 
Alas  I  alas  t  be  blows  a  seeke  i  alas,  yet  blows  be  more  I 
Bejeopardes  and  rlcbstes,  alas !  be  blows  tbe  fall. 
And  sounds  the  deadly  doleful  note  wblcb  I  must  die  wlthall.** 

Enough  of  the  solemn  absurdities  so  much  prized  by  our  ances- 
tors. Future  antiquaries  wili.tum  over  volumes  to  elucidate  our 
modem  terms  of  sport,  our  Long  odds,  our  ff^eUhmaint,  our 
SwupttakeSf  and  our  Handicaps. 


An  barpoar  made  a  lay, 
Tbat  Trlstrem  aresound  lie.- 


P.  337,  St.  51. 


The  meaning  here  seems  lo  be,  that  a  harper  having  sung  a  lay, 
Tristrem  ai'esound  (criticised  It.)  The  harper  retired  hi  dis- 
pleasure, saying,  **  Let  us  see  vifao  can  play  better.*'  Tristrem  im- 


mediately embraced  Ihe  cballeoge,  obswiaK,  fhaft  lie  blaaad  if 
minstrel  unjustly,  unless  he  himself  could  surpawa  faim.  Tbt 
hero's  superior  skill  in  mnsic  k  an  acoomplishmeiat  for  wbicb  ht 
is  much  celebrated  by  ancient  writers.  In  aa  old  WreoA  m 
in  the  Museum,  he  is  described  as— 


•*■  Tristram  kl  bloi  savelt  Baipob.** 

MS.  Barl.  fTS.  f 7». 


In  the  Welsh  Triads,  also,  he  Is  represented  as  m  < 
and  musician,  as  well  as  a  distinguished  warrior,  and  eotan  a 
Jones's  catalogue  of  the  ancient  British  bard#.  **  Tristraoi  Ma 
Taliwich,  a  disciple  of  Herddin,  (Meriin.)  and  one  of  the  diel 
warriors  of  King  Arthur's  court,**  p.  14.  Id  tbe  same  work  ■ 
inserted  an  extract  from  an  old  US.  in  the  Bodleiaii  Ubrarr.  caa- 
taining  ihe  following  passage  t  "  King  Arthur  aisd  two  of  ba 
knights.  Sir  Tristrem  and  Sir  Lambrocb,  were 
verse  testifies,^ 

*'  Artkur  aetdion  a  TAryloA 
A  Uwarek  ken  tyvatck  cd». 
Arthur  with  broken  shield,  and  TrUlrem  wooed 
Tbe  muse,  bat  Uwarch  was  the  luoet  betored."*— P. 

The  Llwarch,  here  mentioned,  was  probably  Llwarcli  1 
bard,  a  prince,  and  warrior,  whose  poems  are  extaot.  and  bir? 
been  lately  published.  He  was  contemporary  with  Ursaii  Be^ 
King  of  the  Cumralg,  or  Morth-westem  Britoos.  ▲•  Anbv 
nourished  about  540,  and  Llwarch  survired  the  year  667.  ik 
latter  could  not  be  the  same  person  vrith  Sir  Lamoracb,  a  knifi^ 
of  Arthur's  chivalry,  with  whom  the  MS.  seems  to  ideiilify  Iibb. 

The  old  MS.,  which  contains  the  characters  and  arms  of  Cbt 
knights  of  tbe  Round  Table,  affirms  of  Tristrem,  **II  jooit  wmM 
bien  aux  eschectz;  et  miouixdicloltlaiz  et  chansonz  que  tool  artv 
chevaiier  du  monde ;  de  la  harpe  et  aulres  instmmens  aoomit  • 
bien  que  c'estolt  drolct  mervaillcs.*'  In  the  prose  folio,  sevcnt 
lays  are  printed  as  the  composition  of  Sir  Tristrem,  whlcii  pr»- 
babiy  conveyed  to  the  reader  of  those  days  no  meao  idea  of  hii 
talents.  

A  ring  be  raugbt  blm  tile. 
The  porier  seyd  nought  nay, 

Inbaod.-P.  S3S,at.57. 

**  Then  they  pulled  out  a  ryng  of  gold, 
Layd  It  on  tbe  porter's  erm : 
*  And  ever  we  wilt  tliee,  proud  porter, 

Tbat  thou  say  us  no  barm.* 
Sore  be  looked  on  Kyng  Estmere, 
And  sore  he  handled  tbe  ryng. 
Then  opened  to  them  the  flsyre  hall  yales. 
Be  letl  for  no  kynd  or  thing.** 

netiqiut  ofAneltnt  Foefry,  vol.  1.  pu  71. 

The  inference  of  Tomas,  that  the  man  was  wiae  *'  who  fnt 
gave  gift  in  land,**  Is  similar  to  that  of  Winton,  who  oarratrs  ibe 
splendid  subsidy  of  40,000  mouUms^  sent  flrom  Praooe  to  Soot- 
land  in  1355,  and  adds,— 

**  Qwba  gyris  swUk  gyflyls  he  Is  wyse.** 


The  bascher  bad  him  fle, 
— ''  Cberl,  oway  well  sket,**  etc  — P.  33S,  ct.  58. 

The  office  of  the  hnsicher,  or  hulscher,  was  lo  keep  the  door  sf 
the  king's  apartment.  The  a  ppellalion  is  derived  from  tbe  Pranco- 
Teulonlc  L*huiSf  a  door.  The  speech  of  Mark's  nsber  to  Roband. 
much  resembles  that  which  David  II.  of  Scotland  thought  laert  to 
make  to  hb  loving  subjects,  who  flocked  rather  imeerenMniouriy 
to  see  him,  after  his  delivery  fjrom  captivity  in  Bngtand.  Tbe 
monarch  ol>serving  the  usher  slack  in  repressing  this  inmidatka 
of  his  loyal  lieges,  snatched  the  mace  from  his  hand,— 

**  And  said  rwdly,  *  Bow  do  we  now  ? 
Stand  still,  or  tbe  prowdast  of  ybow 
Sail  on  Ibe  hef  yd  have  wytb  this  marc* 
Than  was  thareuaneln  ell  tbat  plaoe. 
But  an  tbal  gare  him  row  me  In  by. 
Durst  nane  prcs  fortblr  that  war  by ; 
nis  counsoyte  dure  mycbt  oppyn  stand, 
Tbat  Dane  durst  till  It  be  prescand." 

Winton^  v.  U.  p.  3BS. 

The  Prior  of  Lodileven  approves  highly  of  this  impressife 
exertion  of  authority. 
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*  Al  rowt  II  wtt  hlf  CI1I111M.-P.  13a,  It.  O. 

Our  anoeston  usually  kept  their  beards  closely  trtnuned,  siitrer- 
ig  the  hair  to  grow  upon  the  upper  Up  ilooe.  The  fashion  of 
>iig  beards  occaslooaliy  pre? ailed,  but  could  not  long  maiDtain  Its 
Tound  among  the  knights,  whose  faces  In  action  were  closed  in  a 
Isor.  Ad  unshaved  beard  was  therefore  usually  a  sign  of  sorrow 
ir  neglect. 

**  Un  mot  ct  plui  ettolt  remete, 
8a  btite  qa>Ia  ne  fa  rate.** 

PakUvu  Bohin  d»  faMn. 

To  a  comparatifely  late  period,  thb  continued  to  be  a  sign  of 
noumlng.  The  Editor's  great-grandfather  wore  his  beard  till  his 
leath,  in  regret  for  the  supposed  iojuries  of  the  unfortunate  house 
>f  Stuart ;  and  he  was  not  absolutely  aingular  In  this  odd  expres- 
tioo  of  zeal  for  iheir  cause.  The  miseries  of  Rohaiid  seem  to 
tuiTC  been  very  aetere;  but  one  Is  omitted  which  afflicted  Sir 
Baldwin,  who.  in  similar  circumstances,  complained.  "Les  poux 
crolasent  en  mes  habillemens,  comme  fait  llierbe  dans  un  prtf." 
— La  Flew  du  BataiUes, 


A  scarlel  with  rtebe  tklnnt^-r.  US,  it  es. 

A  acarlet  robe,  richly  ftirred,  was  the  dress  of  knights  when  In 
their  habit  of  peace. 

Beoadai  of  wlM  bire, 
Ickoa  to  preMnt  brougtit.— P.  StO,  it.  75. 

Hie  held  of  the  wild  boar,  as  a  rarity  bought  with  some  danger, 
was  a  splendid  dish  In  the  middle  ages,  and  therefore  a  fit  pre* 
•eot  to  a  pHnce.  At  Christmas  festi? Itles,  It  was  a  standing  dish 
at  the  tables  of  the  great.  IntheUleoftheBoyawdlA^Jiraiil/e,— 

"  Be  broagbt  In  ibelMm'i  head. 
And  wet  wondrous  boM ; 
ne  Mid  tliere  wei  oerer  a  eodiotd's  kalfe 
Cerre  Itt  that  cold.** 

See  also  the  Christmas  carols,  in  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs, 


T  pray  milord  10  Are, 
Wbettier  tboo  bill  or  ban, 
Tblne  owbeo  mot  It  be.-P.  940,  it.  TT. 

Tristrem  had  said  to  Morgan,  "  God  look  on  thee.  In  the  mea- 
snre  that  1  love,  or  ought  to  love  thee.'*  Sensible  of  the  am- 
biguity of  (he  sahilalion,  Morgan  suits  his  reply  to  it  t  *'  l  pray 
God  to  requite  thee  in  blessings  or  curses,  according  to  your  own 
meaning.**  

WItb  a  for  Trtitrem  imot.—  P.  340,  H.  79. 

In  an  old  romance,  Charlemagne,  when  a  page,  offended  at  his 
two  bastard  brothers,  flings  In  their  face  tlie  peacock,  a  knightly 
and  solemn  dish,  which,  as  sewer,  he  was  to  have  placed  on  the 
table. 

Triitrem  iwerd  was  boon. 
And  nerlbe  Dooke  be  itode.-P.  840,  Hi  80. 

Two  lines  are  here  wanting,  to  describe  how  Morgan  was  slain 
by  Tristrem.  There  is  no  blank  In  the  MS.,  bnt  the  stanxa  con- 
alsta  only  of  nine,  instead  of  eleven  lines. 


Beilongh  bli  Cider  Bam^P.  840,  H.  82. 

That  Is,  I  presume,  Morgan's  father  Ban,  of  whom,  liowever, 
no  other  mention  occurs  in  the  romance.  He  must,  of  course, 
liave  been  a  dlRerent  personage  firom  King  Ban  of  Benoit,  or 
Benwick,  a  noted  character  In  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  father  of  the  renowned  Shr  Lancelot  dn  Lac 


Almalo,  and  ennonle.-P.  840,  it.  83. 

Thb  conjunction  may  Induce  a  question,  whether  Ermonie  be 
aot  the  same  with  Germany,  iheg  before  a  vowel  having  In  many 
Ualects  the  sound  of  y.  I  believe  a  German  would,  in  his  native 
diom,  pronounce  the  word  rermanp. 


Roband  be  T«r  the  wand.-  P.  840,  it  83. 

The  wand,  or  symbol  of  power.  When  Sigebert,  who  had 
abdicated  the  throne  of  Bast  Anglia  for  a  monastery,  was  com- 
pelled by  his  subjects  again  lo  lead  them  to  battle,  he  disclaimed 
the  use  of  offensive  arms,  and  only  carried  a  leading  wand,  or 
tniBcheoQ.— TDiRiB'8  BiHory  of  the  Jnglo-Snxons,  vol.  i. 
p.2». 

Hani  man  wepen  nre. 
For  rauoan  to  Yrland.-P.  841,  it.8S. 

'*  Quant  !e  Roy  de  Coraonallle  entend,  que  Ceulx  d'Irlande 
sont  venus  querre  le  Ireu,  si  commenecnt  le  dneil  et  le  cry, 
sus  et  ^ui,*' "Tristan,  feuiiUt  30.  With  this  adventure  of  the 
Morhoutt,  commences  the  resemblance  betwixt  the  metrical  ro- 
mance of  Thomas,  and  the  French  prose  folto.  But  the  con- 
nexion Is  far  closer  twtwixt  the  former  and  Mr.  Douce's  fragments. 
—See  p.  869. 

Tbre  bandred  baroei  fre.    P.  841,  it.  80. 

A  tribate  of  slaves  was  no  unusual  badge  of  snb^lon  during 
the  dark  ages.  Tressan  says,  the  enstom  came  from  the  north, 
and  was  imposed  by  Odin  on  the  naliona  whom  he  conquered.— 
Corps  if  Esstraits  des  Romans,  torn.  i.  p.  40.  During  the  contest 
betwixt  the  loo  polished  ChUiese  and  their  savage  neighbours,  the 
former  submitted  to  this  badge  of  servitude  In  its  most  disgraceful 
shape.  *'A  select  band  of  the  fairest  virgins  of  China  was 
annually  devoted  to  the  mde  embraces  of  the  Huns.*'— Gibbon* 
vol.  iv.  p.  868.  In  some  of  the  Spanish  chronicles  it  is  narrated, 
that  the  subjugated  Christians  paid  for  some  time  a  tribute  of  this 
sort  to  their  Moorish  conquerors.  At  length,  while  a  band  of 
Spanish  gentlemen  were  escorting  the  fair  captives  to  the  place 
where  they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  Moors,  they  were  surprised 
and  shocked  at  the  indecent  behaviour  of  a  maid  of  noble  birth, 
who,  laying  aside  all  restraint,  spoke  and  acted  witli  as  little  re- 
serve as  if  in  private  with  her  female  companions.  **  False  cow- 
ards t"  she  answered,  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  cavaliers, 
^oan  I  look  upon  you  as  aught  but  women,  who  deliver  op  yoiur 
wives  and  daughters  to  the  harams  of  the  Infidels  ?"  Deeply 
stung  with  this  reproach,  the  Spaniards  changed  their  purpose, 
cut  to  pieces  the  Moors  who  came  to  receive  the  captives,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  hidepeodence  of  their  country. 


Moraant  tbe  noble  kntgbt-P.  841,  H.  r. 

Moraunt,  or  Le  Horhonit,  as  he  Is  called  by  the  French  ro- 
mancers, makes  a  great  figure  in  the  prose  romance  of  Meliadus,  ^ 
and  even  in  that  of  Tristrem.  In  the  famous  romance  of  Aniadis 
de  Ganl,  It  Is  prophesied  by  Urgamla  the  Unknown,  that  Ireland 
should  never  produce  such  a  champion  as  Abies,  king  of  that 
country,  slain  by  Aroadis,  '* jnsques  a  ce  que  le  bon  frere  de  la 
dame  vienne,  leqnel  y  fera  amener,  par  force  d'armes,  le  trehut 
d'antre  pays ;  et  cestuy  monrra  par  la  main  de  celoy,  qui  finlra 
poor  la  chose  du  monde  qu'ii  aymera  le  plus  t  et  aiosi  advint  par 
Marlot  d'Irlande,  frere  de  ia  rey  ne  d'Irlande,  que  Tristan  de  Leon- 
nols  ocdst,  sor  la  querelle  de  tribnt,  que  Ton  demandult  au  Roy 
Marc  de  Comouaille,  son  oncle ;  leqnel  depots  mourut  pour  I'a- 
mour  qu'U  porlolt  k  la  Reyne  Yseult,  qui  fut  la  cboae  du  monde 
que  plus  11  ayma." 

Dr.  Uanmer  Informs  ns,  that  tbe  history  of  Moraunt,  or  Morogh, 
as  he  was  properly  called,  is  preserved  In  the  book  of  Houlh.  He 
is  there  said  to  have  been  brother  to  the  Queen  of  Lelnster,  and 
one  of  King  Arthur's  knights.  He  was  sent  by  Anguish,  King  of 
Ireland,  (who,  by  all  the  romancers.  Is  transferred  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland.)  to  daim  the  tribute  of  Cornwall.  Tbe  rest  of  the 
story,  as  throwing  some  dubious  light  upon  the  loves  of  Tristrem 
and  Tsonde,  I  give  in  Hanmer's  own  words  t— 

'*Marke,KingofComewayle,  denieth  tbe  tribute,  offereth  the 
combale,  and  Sir  Tristrem  undertaketh  it  for  him.  Morogh,  for 
himself,  pleaded,  that  he  was  to  encounter  with  none,  unlesse  he 
were  a  king  or  queene,  a  prince  or  princesse  sonne.  The  circum- 
stances being  considered  and  agreed  upon*  the  combatants  raeete, 
and  fiercely  fight  Tbe  battallle  was  a  long  time  doubtfuU ;  in  the 
end  Sir  Tristrem  gave  Sir  Morogh,  with  his  sword,  a  sore  blow, 
that  a  piece  of  the  edge  stncke  In  his  scull,  whereupon  the  combat 
ended.  Morogh  returned  into  Ireland,  and  shoriJy  after  diediof 
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the  wound.  This  doth  Caitoo  and  the  book  of  Hoiith  deliver  at 
large.  But  I  may  not  end  ihus  with  Sir  Tristrem.  He  also  was 
•ore  wounded  with  a  spear,  whose  bead  was  venomed ;  and  could 
■ot  be  cured,  until  that,  by  counsaJile,  be  repaired  to  tlie  country 
wliere  tlie  venome  had  been  oonfected.  Whereupon  he  came  to 
Ireland,  and  to  King  Anguish  his  court,  and  having  great  siLill 
upon  the  harpe,he  recreated  himself,  delighted  the  house,  and  fell 
in  k)ve  wiib  La  belie  Isod,  the  king's  daughter,  and  she  with  him. 
In  processe  of  time  tlie  queene  had  learned,  that  he  had  given  her 
brother  Morogh  his  death's  wound ;  and,  comparing  the  piece  of 
the  sword's  edge,  which  was  Uken  out  of  his  scull,  with  his  sword, 
found  lliem  to  agree,  and  baoi.^hed  hhn  the  land. 

**  Not  long  afier,  upon  conference  had  with  Narke,  King  of 
Comewall,  of  marriage,  and  commending  the  beantle  and  vertues 
of  La  belle  Isod,  spoken  of  before,  he  cometh  to  Ireland  to  entreat 
of  marriage  t>ctween  King  Marke  and  her.  And  having  effected 
his  purpose,  taketh  her  with  Mm  to  Cornwall,  where  Marke  es- 
poused her  with  great  Joy  md  solemnity ;  but  the  old  secret  love 
between  Tristrem  and  her  bad  taken  such  impression  in  both,  and 
so  inflamed  their  hearts,  that  it  could  not  easily  be  quenched ;  so 
that.  In  processe  of  tim«.  llarke  espied  it.  and,  hi  his  furious 
Jealousy,  slue  him, « aft  Im  played  upon  the  harpe  to  recreate  Isod ; 
and  thus,  as  his  love  b^gv)  tvltb  the  harpe,  so  it  ended  with  the 
iurpe.  It  ht  recorded,  lliat  Jsod  came  to  his  grave,  and  swooned. 
8lie  was.  aaith  mine  aiiUior,  so  fair  a  woman,  that  hardly  who  so 
l>eheld  her,  could  not  ^oose  but  be  enamoured  with  her.  In 
Dublin,  upon  the  wall  of  the  £itie,  is  a  castle,  called  ftod'M  Towre ; 
and,  not  farre  from  Duplin,  a  chappell,  with  a  village,  named 
Ckappeil'Jsod :  Ibe  orig|nal  cause  of  the  name  1  doe  not  find ; 
but  it  is  conjeetureit,  th|t  her  foihor.  King  Anguish,  that  doated 
on  her,  builded  thefp  Iq  remembrance  of  Iter— the  one  for  her 
recreation,  and  the  pthef  for  the  good  of  her  soule."— Uasmu's 
Chronieiey  apud  CdfRpion,  p.  M.    Edit.  i6SS. 

1  am  enabled  to  gratify  the  reader's  curiosity  respecthig  the 
|)erson  and  mannera  of  llorauat,  by  recurrence  to  a  MS.  in  the 
library  of  his  Grace.  (|ie  late  John.  Duke  of  Roxburghe.  1 1  would 
appear,  that  the  ingenious  author  was,  like  Don  Quixote,  desirous 
to  picture  to  his  aui|ience  the  very  figure  and  complexion  of  the 
principal  heroes  of  chif  airy ;  and  thus  ho  describes  Moraunt  t« 

'^L'Amorant  d'Irlande  fut,en  son  temps,  ung  des  bons  cheva- 
liers du  monde.  11  e^toit  grant,  et  de  si  belle  taille  que  chevalier 
IKMivoii  avoir ;  les  cbeveulx  eust  aucques  crespes,  le  visage  l>ei  et 
plaisant ;  moult  chantoit  bien ;  les  espaules  eust  drolctes  et  iarges ; 
les  bras  et  les  poUiges  eust  longs,  gros,  et  carrez.  Par  le  cas  esloit 
maigre,  les  cuissos  et  les  Jambes  eust  belles  et  grosses  a  mesure. 
▲rmd  et  dcsarm^,  estoit  ung  des  plus  beanlx  chevaliers  qu*on  pon- 
foit  veoir;  et  chevauchoit  mieulx  que  tout  autre.  Trop  estoit 
bon  ferreur  de  lance,  et  meilleur  d'^p^  Si  hardy  et  si  aspre 
«sUiit.  qu'U  ne  craignoit  riens  a  reocontrer.  Teuajlonrs  cercholt 
les  phis  periileuses  avantnres  qu'il  pouvoit  trotiver.  Moult  estoit 
firaint  et  doubts  par  le  monde.  Doux  et  courtois  estoit,  Cors  aux 
damoselles  erranles,  car  11  les  hayoit  a  mort.  Moult  estoit  lyni^ 
de  boos  chevaliers,  guyers  ne  hautoll  gens  de  religion." 


Morsnot  l>tnd  his  bislde,  ( I.  e.  hit  vetttlA 
And  TriMrem  lele  hb  go.- P.  341,  st.  93. 

This  is  literally  copied  into  the  prose  folio  t—'*  Tristan 

renvoye  le  bastel  en  I'eaue.  si  que  il  fut,  en  pen  dlieure.  eslougn^ 
de  I'isle.  Morhoult  dist  k  Tristan,  pourquoy  11  avoit  oe  fkit? 
Poor  ee,  deist  il,  se  tn  me  occis,  tn  te  metlras  en  ton  baatel ;  et 
•e  Je  te  occis,  Je  le  y  mettray  auasi,  et  te  porteray  en  ton  pays.*' 


Be  smot  hloi  in  the  lyoan.-P.  342,  it.  SS. 

This  Is  an  allusion  to  the  armorial  bearing  of  Sir  Tristrem, 
which,  according  to  all  authortlles,  was  a  Hon  rampant,  corre- 
sponding to  the  name  of  his  country,  Liones,  and  also  to  his  own 
disposition.  For,  according  to  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount, 
'*  The  lyon  is  callet  king  of  beastis,  and,  as  Isodore  sayes,  in  his 


xU.  bnk  of  Bestiali,  In  all  parelUs  he  aehiwls  him  rygbC 
and  ryght  valiants  for,  quben  he  is  pursewit  vrith  the  biiDter  ami 
the  hundis,  he  fleis  not,  nor  hydis  him  not,  hot  sittes  in  the  field 
quhair  he  may  be  seine,  and  pulles  him  to  ane  defens.  And  Itti 
nature  Is,  quhen  he  Is  hurt  be  ony  person,  throw  all  the  ieif  be  wUl 
cheis  him.  and  revenge  him,  snld  he  d^  :  and  tie  is  aoe  ri^t  ttmtM 
beist,  and  luffand  to  theme  iliat  dois  blm  gude :  and.  as  ArutoUe 
sayis,  the  banis  of  the  lyon  ar  as  hard,  that,  quhen  thai  strike  am 
thame,  the  fire  d^,  as  it  does  quhen  thai  strik  on  ane  bard  stauif . 
And  of  himself  is  sa  curies,  that  quhen  he  hes  tane  bis  prey,  be 
skantlle  eittis  it  alane,  hot  callis  company  la  eit  it,  or  letfes  a  part 
to  Ihame.  Tliarefor,  thai  tliat  bure  first  the  lyon  in  their  armes, 
and  presently  betres,  suld  be  hardy,  vaillaut,  stark,  and  assoric 
and  gralious  amang  their  oompaignlonb."— X^.  on  fferuidrg^ 
Advocates*  Library. 

Tristrem  tbst  was  nlfht. 
Bar  bin  tbarch  the  dragoan. 

Id  lbeicbdd.-P.  342,  sL  ». 

The  dragon,  like  the  lion,  had  his  typical  si^ficatkni  ia 
heraldry,  derived  from  the  supposed  conditions  of  that  fabnlom 
aniqiMl.  "Dragoae,  serpent,  or  yvre,  [wyvem,]  has  a  1  jk  si^ot- 
fication,  and  ar  mekle  bebtis,  aniante  and  scellouse,  that  skaoCle 
may  be  filUt  of  waiter ;  and,  therefore,  thai  opin  their  mouthis  lo 
the  wind,  tlut  thai  may  sloken  their  byrniug.  Quhairof  idcd  may 
say,  he  that  bure  them  first,  wes  ryght  desyrand  to  conqaest.  and 
wes  ane  man  of  grit  vatlliance,  and  desyrand  to  have  grit  doanna- 
tioun;  and  it  is  conveuient  to  be  borne  with  men  of  grit  valor.'*— 
SiB  David  Limdsat's  MS.  Later  authorities  differ  from  TtMOBSs 
of  Eroeldoune,  assigning  to  Moraunt  of  Ireland,  lnatead  of  iIk 
dragon,  a  shield,  thus  blaxoned  by  Richard  Robisoo*  cUlxen  of 
London,  in  bis  Booke  of  Armes  and  Archerie  t— 

.  **  la  iftvar  shield,  oo  fssie  of  pee- 

Get  flTa,  tbronghoui  UMsaoie, 
B«  bare  a  lion  rampant  red, 

Andarm^greeoe:  whose  oaow 
Might  seem  to  slguifle.  In  Urutlie, 

Each  mlgbiy  euterprbe, 
A  prey  most  fit  for  bis  courage. 

As  Is  the  Irish  guiw.'* 

The  Dnke  of  Roxbnrghe^s  MS.,  already  quoted*  nearly  i 
with  Robison,  as  to  Moraunt's  arms.  **Portoit  en  sea 
d^argent  une  fosse  de  cinq  pieces  d'azur,  el  dessus  le  tout  ung  lyoa 
a  gueules  arm6  di  sloople.**  To  conclude  a  subject,  whicb  the 
preux  chevalier  himself  would  have  dremed  of  the  last  inipor* 
tance,  1  observe,  that  In  the -corresponding  drawing  in  the  MS., 
the  lion  ij  armed  serf,  as  acoordhig  lo  Robison,  and  not  simopU^ 
aa  in  the  text 


With  sorwe,  that  droogh,  that  tide. 
Moraani  to  the  so.— r.  34S.  at.  100. 

The  prose  folio,  which  rarely  improves  the  simple  tale  of  Thomai 
of  Erceldoune,  makes  Moraunt  finally  disgrace  his  knightly  fame 
**Quand  Morhoult  se  seut  navr6  a  mort,  11  gecte  Jus  son  eico  et 
son  espee,  et  soy  relume  foyant,  et  entre  en  son  bastel.** 


Bis  sweid  beofftwl  than, 

And  to  theaater  U  hare.~r.  342,  st.  101. 

The  sword  o(  Sir  Tristrem  was  broken  In  the  engagement.  It 
will  be  presently  seen,  that  he  continued  to  wear  the  same  weapos. 
and  was  recognised  by  It  hi  the  court  of  Ireland.  Although, 
therefore,  In  hnitation  of  David,  In  Scripture,  he  had  haiiowtd, 
or  offered  It  lo  the  altar,  it  would  seem  he  had  redeemed  it  by  an 
oblation  of  a  more  current  nature.  This  was  a  usual  compmmiK, 
suiting  both  the  warrior  and  Hie  clergy  belter  than  Ibe  actual  de- 
posit of  a  sword,  of  inestUnable  value  lo  the  former,  to  the  lalier 
a  useless  trophy,  lu  the  creation  of  Knights  of  the  Bath, 
something  of  this  kind  made  part  of  the  peremooy.— Srowi^ 
AnnalSf  p.  856.    It  wouhl  seem,  from  the  following  extract,  dot 


'  This  to  a  mistake.  It  to  U^,  that  the  father  of  Trtotrem,  according  to 
aome  aathorltlec,  dreamed  be  saw  Mark  slay  hto  son,  hut  tbto  was  only  ty- 
pical. "SIcomne  It  lesoogea  luy  advlat,  car  le  Uoy  Marc  Tocclt;  uon  pas 
comme  aucans  peoient,  ne  Tocdst  mye  le  Boy  Marc,  de  ses  proprcs  mains, 


niato  U  donna  I'achotooo  [Poocaslon]  par  toqoelle  TrtsUn  fatocdi;  cM 
que  II  forbannlt  Trtotan  de  royaalme  de  CaraooMier'-ltilaiitit  £(«a> 
aoy«,  chap,  xcllt. 
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indent  king  of  the  Lombardi  bad  boasted  the  possession  of  Sir 
itrem's  sword. 

Bodem  anno(8C.  4  539)  sob  castro  Seprif  In  monasterio  de 
beth.  flante  quodam  rento  lerriblli,  qoaedam  magna  arbor  di- 
tus  est  e?ulsa  radicitos,  snbque  tnventa  (ait  sepaltura  ex  mar- 
-e  mulls  pulchritodinis.  In  hoc  sepnlcro  Jacebat  Rex  Gal- 
lus  de  Tarbet,  Rex  Longobardorum,  In  ct^us  capite  erat 
>oa  ex  anro,  in  qua  eraot  Ires  lapides  pretiosi,  sciUcIt  Car- 
colas  pretii  II.  millia  floreooram,  et  anus  Achates  pretii  D. 
eoonim.  In  mann  sinistra  habebat  unum  pomam  aorcum,  a 
re  era!  unns  eosis  tubens  dentem  in  acle  sails  magnum,  qui 
mi  TrisUntis  de  Lyooos  cum  qao  interfecerat  Lamorantb 
lanth.  Undo  in  poroo  ensis  sic  erat  scriptum,  eel  est  I'espee 
Meser  Trittant,  an  il  oecist  l*Amon>yt  de  rriant. 
lo  manu  sinistra  habebat  scriptnram  continentem  hot  rersi- 
Mx — 

**  Zeia,  Sakto  de  TorblgM 

Roy  de  Lomben  Incerooes, 

Soles  altrei  berons  epreilet 

Zo  que  Toi  fcet  emporlet 

Per  Deo  rot  pri  ne  me  robes.** 

OoALTARECi  tf«  /«  FltmiiM  4$  rsfrtu  g9$U$ 
Azanii  Viet€itmiti9, 

)  epitaph  may  be  thus  rendered  t— 

**  Eeeu  bere«  In  Jeso's  bleteed  osme, 
6a  Man  de  Turbel,  chief  of  fame, 
BIgbest  prlied  mid  barons  bigh. 
And  crovrned  ling  of  Lombardie. 
1  won  tbe  spoils  before  me  spread : 
lob  not  Ibe  honours  of  tbe  dead." 


NOTES  ON  FTTTE  SECOND. 

Carlioon.— p.  344,  st.  4. 

rbe  Carlion  of  Thomas  of  Brceldoune  was  a  seaport,  and  appa- 
itly  the  capital  of  Comwail.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  same 
th  Caerleon  upon  Uske.  From  the  etymology  of  the  word 
istrum  Leonense\  I  apprehend  that  it  mast  have  been  the 
ief  town  of  the  district  of  Leonnais,  or  Leonesse.  the  native 
untry  of  our  hero,  from  which  he  derived  his  usual  appellation, 
well  as  the  Lion,  which  he  bore  in  his  shield.  1  am  more  con- 
ent  on  this  subject,  t>ecause  there  has  flourished  in  Comwail, 
tm  time  Immemorial,  a  family  called  Carlyon  of  Tregrahan, 
lame  not  occurring  out  of  that  county,  being  therefore,  in  all 
>t>ability,  a  local  appellation,  derived  from  the  capital  of  Lio- 
sse.  We  can.  with  great  ease,  account  for  that  capital  being 
w  unknown,  since  ihe  whole  district  of  Lionesse  has  been  totally 
indated,  as  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of 
rowall. 

*  The  sea,  gradually  encroaching  on  tbe  shore,  hath  ravlned 
tm  Cornwall  the  whole  tract  of  country  called  Lionesse,  together 
th  divers  other  parcells  o(  no  little  circuit;  and  that  such  a 
unlry  as  Lionesse  there  was,  these  proofs  are  yet  remaining, 
e  space  between  Ihe  Land*s  Bnd  and  Isles  of  Scilley,  being 
rKit  thirty  miles,  to  this  day  retainelh  that  name,  in  Cornish, 
Uiowsow,  and  carrieth  continually  an  equal  depth  of  forty  or 
ty  tdlhom,  (a  thing  not  usual  In  the  sea's  proper  dominion,) 
re  that  about  midway  there  llelh  a  ridge,  which,  at  low  water, 
loovereth  its  head.  They  term  it  the  Gulph,  suiting  thereby 
i  other  name  of  SciUa.  Fishermen,  also,  casting  their  hoolis 
creabouts,  have  drawn  np  pieces  of  doors  aud  windows.  More- 
er.  tlie  ancient  name  of  St.  Micbaers  Mount  was  Caracloase  in 
wse,  in  English,  The  Hoare  Rocke  in  ihe  fJ^oode;  which  is 
w,  at  every  flood,  encompassed  by  the  sea,  and  yet  at  low 
be.  roots  of  mighty  trees  are  desct  led  in  the  sands  about  II. 
le  like  overflowing  has  taken  place  at  Plymouth  Haven,  and 
rers  other  places/*'See,  upon  this  subject*  Ellis's  IdQUs  to 
AT*s  Fabliaux,  vol.  11.  p.  179. 
In  the  French  MS.  and  prose  folio,  the  abode  of  King  Mark  is 


fixed  at  the  Castle  of  Tintagel,  renowned  in  romance  as  the  bbrth- 
place  of  King  Arthur.    See  p.  373. 


Powe  and  grtls.-P.  345,  sL  9. 

Fowe,  from  the  French  fourure,  signifies  furs  in  general; 
Griis,  a  particular  kind  of  fur,  so  called  from  Its  grey  colour.  The 
words  occur  repeatedly  In  the  poem.  Griis  was  in  high  esteem. 
The  Monk  of  Chancer  had 

— ~^'  bts  sleeves  parflled,  at  the  hond. 
With  grls,  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lond.'*  ■ 

In  the  beautiful  Lay  of  Launfal,  the  mantles  of  the  (airy 

— — *»  were  of  green  felwet, 
Tbordnred  with  gold,  ryght  well  yiete, 
Impelvered  with  grys  and  gro." 

Froissart  tells  us,  that  Richard  II.  provided  for  the  Irish  Kings, 
who  came  lo  reside  with  him,  robes  of  silk,  fbrred  with  minever 
and  grey.  Certain  German  nobles,  who  had  slain  a  bishop,  were 
enjoined,  amongst  other  acts  of  penance,  **  ut  varinm,  griseum, 
ermelinum.  et  pannos  coloratos,  non  portent."— Tbithmii  Cron. 
Hire,  ad  annum  4203. 

Gris  appears,  however,  to  have  been  Inferior  to  ermine;  for  in 
a  statute  passed  In  4455,  for  regulating  the  dress  of  tbe  Scottish 
Lords  of  Parliament,  the  gowns  of  the  Earls  are  appointed  to  be 
furred  with  ermine,  while  those  of  the  other  Lordn  are  to  be  lined 
with  "  criestay  gray,  griece^  or  purray.'**  According  to  Ducange, 
griseum  is  synonymous  to  voir,  which  appears  lo  have  l>een  the 
skin  of  the  Hungarian  squirrel.  They  are,  however,  distin- 
guished in  stanza  34  of  Ihb  fy  tte :— 

*^  A  schlp  with  grene  and  gray. 
With  voir,  and  eke  with  griiar 

The  proper  griis  was  perhaps  equivalent  to  mincTer  {menu 
vair),  an  inferior  kind  of  vair,  made  fhun  the  skins  of  the  small 
weazel  and  marten. 

Furs  were  a  valuable  article  of  trade,  and.  as  such,  were  parti- 
cularly noticed  In  maritime  regulations.  '*  Nollus  mercator  non 
debet  dare  Adem,  ad  exitum  ports,  de  rebus  quas  portat  vel  mer- 
^t,  nisi  de  fourura  et  armatura  ferri.'*  Cart,  apud  Ddcargb. 
Hence  Trislrem,  In  his  assumed  character  of  a  merchant,  de- 
scribes himself  as  robbed  of  **  fowe  and  griss.**  In  tbe  romance 
of  Sir  Gy,  a  merchant  thus  narrates  his  bill  of  lading  :— 

**  Fowe  and  grlss  enough  lade  we. 
Gold  and  silver  and  riche  stones. 
Thai  veriu  beere  mani  for  the  nones ; 
Code  clothes  of  SIkelatown  and  Alexandrlls, 
Teloar  of  Metre  and  paper  and  blls.** 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  romance,  we  find 

**  6y  him  achred  In  foa  and  gray.** 


His  harp,  his  cronde  was  rike; 
BU  tables,  his  ches  be  bare.— P.  S45,  St.  10. 

The  croud  (Welsh  erwth)  was  a  rude  kind  of  rloUn  i  hence 
Butler's  Crowdero,  as  ihe  name  of  a  fiddler.  Tables  was  a  favoo* 
rite  game  during  the  middle  ages.  Two  games  of  this  nature  are 
mentioned  by  Wace,  the  greater  and  the  less.— Blus's  specie 
mens,  p.  39.  The  same  amusement  occurs  in  an  old  romance 
quoted  by  Cervantes  i— 

**  Jogando  estS  e  las  tables  Don  Gayferos, 
Que  fa  de  Mellsaudra  eslS  obllvado." 

It  was,  perhaps,  analogous  to  backgammon,  which  is  of  Celtic  deri- 
vation, a»  appears  from  its  name  t  Back,  fKurtwn,  and  Gammon, 
prceiium.  This  game  is  mentioned  in  an  old  Irish  poem,  called 
the  Death  of  Cucliollio,  where  it  is  said,  **  the  hours  passed  away  hi 
drinking  and  lively  discourse,  in  playhig  at  backgammon,  and 
listening  to  the  soft  strains  of  the  harp.** 


'  Prom  a  passage  of  Brorapton  we  learn,  that  the  skin  of  the  wild-cat 
IS  used  by  the  clergy.  Bishop  Wolbtao  preferred  lambskin,  saying  lu 
:use,  "  Crede  nilhl,  nunqnam  audlvl.  lo  ecdesla,  caotarl  eafvs  Del,  sed 
a««  Del ;  Ideo  caleOerl  agno  volo.'*   Dteem  8eHp,  p.  953. 


*  The  badger  Is  tamed  a  grtif ;  bat  his  i 
answer  ttie  parpoM  of  trinuiilog. 


s  grsttly  loo  coarse  to 
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WALTER  SCOTTS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


For  thi  was  Trlftrem  oft. 
To  froHre  cleped  fele  fclihe.--P.  345,  tt.  12. 

The  bmiliarity  of  Trislrem  with  the  queen  and  princess,  daring 
his  residence  at  the  court  of  Dublin,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
manners  of  the  age,  but  more  especially  with  those  of  the  Irish. 
When  Richard  II.,  endeavoured  to  reform  the  manners  of  that 
people,  the  knight,  to  whose  tutelage  he  committed  fonr  of  their 
petty  kings,  complained  to  Froissart,  **  they  wolde  cause  their 
raynstrelles,  their  servauntes.  and  varieties,  to  sytte  with  them, 
and  to  eate  in  their  own  dyshe,  and  to  drinke  of  their  cuppes. 
And  they  shewed  me,  that  the  usage  of  their  counlrie  was  good ; 
fur  they  sayd,  in  all  thynges  (except  their  beddes)  they  were  and 
lyved  in  common.*'— Bbenebs*  Froissart^  fo.  cdvil.  Much  of- 
fended were  these  potentates  with  their  knightly  tutor,  who  In- 
sisted  npon  their  disusing  this  liberal  custom,  as  well  as  that  of 
going  without  breeches,  and  other  rude  practices. 

A  picture  of  similar  manners  occurs  in  the  ancient  Irish  poem, 
quoted  in  the  last  note.  Cuchollin,  according  to  evil  presages, 
was  to  fall  In  battle,  if  he  encountered  an  army  of  the  Irish,  com- 
manded by  the  Queen  of  Connangbt,  before  three  inauspicious 
days  had  passed  over.  The  wiles  of  the  enchanters,  by  whose 
arts  he  fell,  are,  for  two  days,  baffled  by  the  skill  of  his  attendant 
bards,  through  whose  alluring  music  and  sage  counsel  the  hero  is 
long  withheld  from  the  fated  combat :  during  this  occupation,  the 
chief  bard  reclined  upon  the  same  bed  with  the  chieftain.  These 
are  circumstances  peculiar  to  Celtic  manners.  Although  the 
Gothic  minstrels  were  highly  rewarded  and  honoured,  they  were 
not  placed  by  their  lords  upon  so  familiar  a  footing.  Glasgerion, 
whose  story  is  preserved  in  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry ^ 
was  a  Celtic  bard,  as  appears  from  his  high  birth,  and  fatal  inti- 
macy with  the  daughter  of  a  prince,  as  well  as  from  the  epithet 
of  Chaucer,  who  terms  him  **  the  British  Glaskerlon.*'  A  copy 
of  his  legend  has  been  preserved  in  the  remote  parts  of  Scotland, 
by  oral  recitation.    His  musical  powers  are  curiously  described  t— 

^*  Glestierion  was  Ibe  best  harp^ 
Harped  e>er  on  the  su-tug. 


He  ooQld  harp  Ibe  tkth  out  o'  the  sea, 
Tbe  water  out  o'  tbe  itaoe, 

Aud  ratik  out  o'  tbe  maldea's  breast, 
That  balro  bad  never  nane.** 


The  accompUshmeils  displayed  by  Sir  Trtstrem,  while  in  Dub- 
lin, were  those  of  a  complete  minstrel,  who,  besides  the  science  of 
music,  was  generally  master  of  every  game  known  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  of  all  other  amusements  which  could  chase  away  the 
lingering  hours  of  a  martial  nobility,  delighting  only  in  war  and 
the  chase.  Juggling,  and  feats  of  legerdemain,  were  of(en  added 
to  these  qualifications. 

Indeed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  the  prominent  figure 
which  is  made  by  tbe  harper  and  minstrel,  in  this  and  in  all  other 
romances.  It  was  their  privilege  to  find  a  free  admittance  to  the 
courts  of  monarchs,  and  the  castles  of  barons.  In  the  tine  old 
romance  of  Guerin  de  Montglaioe,  Gerard.  Lord  of  Yienne, 
being  desirous  to  prove  the  spirit  of  his  nephew  Aimeri,  com- 
mands the  porter,  when  the  young  man  presents  himself  before 
the  gates,  to  refbse  him  admittance,  under  pretence  of  mistaking 
him  for  a  wandering  minstrel.  Aimeri  breaks  into  a  violent  rage, 
forces  his  entry  into  the  great  hall,  and  upbraids  his  uncle  for 
his  churlish  and  inhospitable  mode  of  housekeeping.  **  Vous  ne 
vallez  rien,  qui  ainsi  faictes  fermer  vorre  palais.  La  cour  d*un 
gentilhomme  doit  estre  deffermto  a  toutes  gens;  messagers,  me- 
nestriers,  heraux  doivent  trouver  les  coursouvertes :  et  si  y  doivent 
manger,  et  avoir  de  Targent.  Car  c'est  la  coutume.'*  There  are 
repeated  allusions,  In  the  Fabliaux  of  Le  Grand  and  Barbaian,  to 
the  public  reception  of  tbe  minstrels  on  all  Joyous  occasions  x— 

**  Quant  on  bom  fait  noces  oo  Teste, 
Od  II  a  gen^  be  bone  gesie. 
LI  mcnestretls, qubani  lis  lenlendent 
Qui  outre  chose  ne  demandent. 


Vonl  la  solt,  amoot  sott  aval. 
L'uu  a  pid.  I'autre  a  cbeval.** 


Ttiat  maiden  Tsonde  higbt; 
That  gle  Han  lef  to  bere. 
And  romaunce  to  rede  arlgbt.— P.  3tt,  st.  13. 


These  two  lines  comprise  all  the  literary  amnsoDan  of  t^ 
middle  ages.  Glee  was  used  generally  to  express  a  i^ece  of  p»rtn 
adapted  to  music,  as  the  fabliau,  and  perhaps  the  lay.'  as  meii  m 
the  music  itself;  white  the  romance  meant  a  work  of  nmcfa  ^ram 
length,  to  be  read  or  chanted.  I  do  not  mean,  that  rtmrnt* 
already  bore  the  modern  accepUtion  x  It  signified,  generally,  ftc 
French  language,  and  obliquely,  the  long  works  wriltcB  is  t 
whether  of  history  or  fable.  These  were  usually  read,  aod  .■ 
read  them  was  not  an  object  of  general  attainmenL  Sook  fm- 
ticuiar  intonation  was  probably  necessary  beyood  tbe  mere  anu 
reading;  for  the  mode  of  slurring  verse  into  prose,  bj  readuks  i 
as  such,  is  a  modem  refinement,  when  Rol>ert  tbe  Brace  femn 
his  few  faithful  followers  over  Lock-Lomond,  In  a  boat  ftbkAhr« 
but  three  men  at  a  time,  he  amused  them  by  reading  tbe  Umom 
romance  of  Fierabras  :— 

'*  Tbe  ling  the  qahUes,  marylT 
Btd  to  tbaim,  tbat  war  bym  b^, 
Aomanfs  of  wortbi  Perombracs.'* 

Baibocb,  Book  Hi. 

The  night  before  the  murder  of  James  I.,  of  Scotland,  was  sprv 
by  that  accomplished  prince  '*  yn  redyng  of  romaos,  yo  syogyst 
and  pypynge,  in  harpynge,  and  in  other  booest  solaces  ofgre*- 
pleasanceand  disport.*'— Pinkbiton's  aistorg.  Appendix  to  va 
I.  p.  467. 

It  is  not.  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  what  we  now  call  at- 
trical  romances  were  always  read.  On  the  contrary,  several  of 
the  romances  bear  internal  evidence  tbat  they  were  occaaioaaUf 
chanted  to  the  harp  The  Creslde  of  Chaucer,  a  long  perlir- 
mance,  is  written  expressly  to  be  read,  or  else  snni^.  It  isen- 
dent.  Indeed,  thai  the  minstrels,  who  were  certainly  tbe  amlifiP 
of  Ibe  French  romances,  and  probably  of  the  English  also,  €Xfakl 
derive  no  advantage  from  those  compositions,  unless  by  rect»| 
or  singing  them.  Some  traces  of  this  custom  remained  in  SeoCiad 
till  of  late  years.  A  satire  on  the  Mai\iuis  of  Argyle.  pubiisM 
ab(>ut  the  time  of  his  death,  is  said  to  be  composed  to  tbe  tamtd 
Graysteel,  a  noted  romance,  reprinted  at  Aberdeta  so  late  »i  ftf 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  Within  tbe  memory  of  man,  as 
old  person  used  to  perambulate  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  su^st;, 
in  a  monotonous  cadence,  the  tale  of  Rosewald  and  Lilian,  wtsd 
is,  in  all  the  forms,  a  metrical  romance  of  chivalry. 


Rlrbe  satl  thai  drewe. 
White  and  red  so  blod.—P.  340,  st  17. 


Our  forefathers  decorated  their  vessels  with  useless  and  i 
magnificence.  The  lords  of  France,  when  atwut  to  invade  Eii;' 
land,  (a  sort  of  epidemic  disease,  which  has  frequently  seised  ik 
rulers  of  that  country,  and  generally  spent  its  force  in  an  eraptH« 
expense  of  preparation,)  '*  made  baners,  penons,  standerdo  d 
sy  ike,  so  goodlye,  that  it  was  roarvayle  to  tiehohle  Ibem :  also  tki 
payoted  the  mastes  of  theyr  shippes  fro  the  one  end  to  the  other- 
glytering  with  golde,  and  devyses,  and  armes ;  and  specially  tt  w» 
shewed  me,  that  the  Lord  Guy  of  Tremoyle  gamyshed  bis  abiife 
rycliely ;  the  paintyogs  that  were  made  cost  more  than  two  tto- 
sande  frankes."— Bkbnebs*  Froitsart,  vol.  ii.  fol.  Ixi.  lo  ekirr 
times.  Earl  Godwin  is  said  to  have  given  to  Edward  the  GoaleiHr 
a  galley  having  a  gilded  prow,  manned  with  eighty  chosen  war- 
riors, armed  in  suitable  splendour.  Bach  wore  bracelets  of  giM. 
a  triple  hauberk,  a  gilded  helmet,  and  a  sword  with  gilded  hilt :  a 
Danish  axe,  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  was  suspended  at  the  bad; 
the  left  hand  held  a  budcler  with  a  gilded  boss,  the  right  a  lance, 
called  in  English  tegar.^SmEOH  of  DtiRHiii,  apod  an.  1040. 


'  Tbis  has  been  doubted ;  but  tbe  conclusion  of  6rfeo  and  Berodlts,  In 
the  AocblDleck  MS.,  seems  to  prore  tbat  tbe  lay  was  set  to  music  :• 
**  Rarpoors  lo  Bretalne  aner  than. 
Herd  bow  ibis  mervalle  began. 
And  made  herof  a  /ay  of  gode  lykelog. 


And  nempned  It  after  tbe  Ung : 
Tbat  lay  Orfeo  Is  ybole, 
Gode  Is  tbe  lay,  s^veie  Is  the  note."* 
See,  also,  tbe  anecdote  of  tbe  Irish  harper,  p.  351,  who  Is 
to  sing  to  the  barp  a  merry  toy, 


szprssiiya)^ 
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Now  hat  be  Tristram  trewe.~P.  346.  it.  17. 

bat  is,  DOW  be  is  called  by  bis  proper  Dame,  Trbtrein,  io»teatI 
he  inverted  appellatloD,  Tram  Iris,  which  he  had  borne  in  Ire- 
l  

Trlstrem  bath  leld. 

Of  Ysonde  that  was  kene.— P.  846,  st.  19. 

In  romancer  represents  the  passion  of  Tristrera  for  Taonde  as 
log  solely  flrom  the  drink  of  might,  of  which  they  unfortunate- 
ptftook.  The  praises,  therefore,  which  inflamed  King  Mark, 
le  tliose  of  dispassionate  admiration,  or,  at  most,  of  gratitude. 
» prose  folio  does  not  entirely  follow  Tomas  in  this  particular. 
mem  loTes  Tsolt  from  their  first  Interriew,  and  fights  against 
iDMdes  upon  her  account,  during  his  residence  in  Dublin.  It 
I,  howerer,  but  a  transient  passion,  being  superseded  by  that 
ich  he  afterwards  entertained  for  the  lady  of  Segurades,  in 
oieafrecllons,  as  afterwards  in  those  of  Ysonde,  be  successfully 
liled  his  uncle  Mark.  Tsonde  perceived  neither  the  passion  of 
itrein  nor  Palamedes,  nor  their  mutual  hatred,  "Commecelle 
ionoioes  n'avait  pens^  k  amour." 


The  barouna  hem  bi  thought, 
To  fel  Tristremea  pride.- P.  340,  al.  21. 

li  the  prase  romance,  the  plan  of  procuring  Tristrera's  death. 
MBdiogblm  to  ask  in  marriage  the  niece  of  Moraunl,  whom  he 
diljiiD,tt  imputed  to  Hark  himself. 


For  donte  of  o  dragono.-  P.  347,  at.  27. 

Ilmiybeol^ted,  by  those  who  adhere  to  Mr.  Warton*s  derl- 
Honofromanlic  fiction  from  the  Moors  and  Saracens,  that  the 
kodnctloD  of  a  dragon,  the  creature  of  Oriental  fancy,  sayours 
I  closer  aoqoainUnoe  with  the  fables  of  the  East,  than  could 
le  been  acquired  in  Scotland  during  the  13th  century.  Ac- 
1^  to  Warton,  **  Dragons  are  a  sure  mark  of  Orientalism.'* 
IHuerL  oti  Origin  of  Ronumtie  Fiction.  To  this  it  might 
'Mfficlmt  to  answer,  that  the  Scottish  nation  sent  many  war- 
Mi  to  the  Crusades.  But,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  this  fabulous 
itti  was  familiar  to  the  Celtic  tribes  at  an  eariy  period ;  and  It 
Mated  to  ha?e  been  borne  on  the  banner  of  Pendragon.  wbo 
■  that  circumstance  derived  iiis  name.  A  dragon  was  also 
t  ilaodani  of  the  renowned  Arthur.  A  description  of  this 
DKT,  the  magical  work  of  Merlin,  occurs  in  the  romance  of 
'ttoM-and  Merlin,  in  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  and  is  not  onpoeti- 
(^- 

**  Merlin  bar  her  gotDflsaoun ; 

Dpoo  the  top  slode  a  dragoon. 

Swltbe  griiiellche  a  lliel  croane. 

Past  bim  btheld  al  Iho  In  the  loune. 

For  the  month  he  had  grlnnlnge. 

And  the  tong  oat  flatlluge. 

That  out  kest  aparkts  of  fer. 

Into  the  skies  that  flowen  cler ; 

That  drag'oan  bad  a  long  talle, 

That  was  wippcrhoked  aaan-falte." 

edragoD  cast  fire  when  the  conllict  deepened,  like  the  Ghimsra 
» the  crest  of  Tornus : 

*'  Tam  magis  ilia  rreroena,  et  trisitbns  efTera  Haoamls, 
Qoam  magls  effuso  crudescunt  sanguine  pugnts." 

to  the  Welsh  Triads,  1  find  the  dragon  repeatedly  mentioned ; 
!•  io  a  battle  fought  at  Bedford,  about  732,  betwixt  Elhelbald, 
■lof  Mercia,  and  Cuthred,  King  of  Wessex,  a  golden  dragon, 
'  hanoer  of  the  latter,  was  borne  in  the  front  of  combat  by 
>^im,  or  Edelhun,  a  chief  of  the  West  SazonB.--BBOBPTON. 
2*'  Indeed,  even  supposing  that,  during  the  long  residence 
he  Romans  in  Britain,  they  had  not  imparted  to  the  InhabiUnts 
fr  traditions  concerning  dragons,  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the 
'jicor  Gothic  imagination  might  not  conceive  siidi  a  monster. 
*ODl  borrowing  the  idea  from  the  East.  Serpents  and  lizards 
^  well  known  to  the  northern  nations :  to  equip  them  with 
^  (although  these  are  neither  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Her- 
•  *agon,  nor  of  Tristrem's)  seems  to  be  no  great  stretch  of 
«y;and  the  burning  heat,  induced  by  the  bite  of  an  adder, 
'rat first,  by  poetical  license,  and  afterwards,  by  the  literal 


Interpretation  of  the  audience,  have  given  rise  to  the  supposed 
quality  of  vomiting  flames. 

The  mention  of  the  dragon  leads  to  another  remark.  The  word 
dragon  is.  in  Owen's  Welsh  Dictionary,  translated  a  leader,  as 
pen-dragon  is  rendered  a  generalissimo,  and  dragonawl  a 
supreme  chief.  Such  being  the  case,  there  seems  no  great  vio> 
lence  in  the  supposition,  that  the  dragon  slain  by  Sir  Trlstrem 
(one  of  the  very  few  marvellous  incidents  in  the  tale)  was  some 
chief  or  leader,  the  enemy  of  tlie  Irish  monarch.  This  exposition 
seems  less  forced  than  that  of  Regnar  Lodbrog*s  slaughter  of  two 
snakes,  wliich  one  commentator  explains  to  mean  his  having  sur- 
mounted the  winding  and  misshapen  wall  of  the  fortress  in  which 
a  lovely  virgin  was  confined ;  and  another,  his  having  conquered 
and  slain  a  seneschal,  whose  name  was  Orme^  or  Serpent.  In 
truth,  the  hyperbolical  and  enigmatical  descriptions  of  the  British 
bards,  and  the  Gothic  scalds,  may  often  lead  us  to  confound  with 
fiction  what  was  used  as  metaphor  and  parable.  The  crusaders, 
in  passing  through  the  Archipelago,  made  a  yet  more  ridiculous 
mistake, believing  that  the  water-spouts,  which  often  occur  there, 
were  owing  to  the  frolics  of  an  immense  black  dragon,  whom 
they  endeavoured  to  drive  away  by  shouts  and  clashing  of  arms. 
— Bbobtpton,  Chron.  apud  Decern  Scriplores,  p.  4216. 

It  seems  that  the  minstrels  did  not  know,  or  did  not  regard  ilie 
tradition,  that  St.  Patrick  freed  Ireland  from  poisonous  animals. 
Not  only  the  dragon  in  the  text,  but  anolticr,  slain  by  Guy  of 
Warwick,  were  natives  of  the  Land  of  Saints.  This  last  is  de- 
scribed at  length  :— 

*'  Never  was  best  no  so  ble, 
Gret  heued  ft  balb,  and  grUItcb  to  sele; 
Bis  nek  is  greler  than  a  hole, 
Db  bodt  Is  sw  arter  (ban  ani  cole ; 
It  is  micbcl,  and  long,  and  grlseitch. 
Frail)  the  nsral  upward  nnschapeltcbe 
Tbe  amaleat  scale  that  on  bIm  t:;. 
No  wepen  no  may  altalne  y  wis ; 
Aa  a  somer  ii  is  bresiud^  before  In  tbe  brede. 
And  swifter  ernend  than  anl  siede. 
Qe  bath  clawes  als  a  lyoun. 
Men  aallb  Ibat  it  Is  a  dnigonn ; 
Gret  Hinges  be  hath  with  to  fle, 
Bis  abaft  to  lell  aile  ne  mowe  we." 

The  adventure  of  the  dragon  in  the  text  Is  literally  copied  into 
the  prose  folio,  but  is  placed  during  Tristreni'ti  first  residence  iu 
Ireland,  and  previous  to  the  discovery  of  his  real  name.  He  suc- 
ceeds in  hiji  embassy,  by  succouring  the  King  of  Ireland  when 
hard  beset  in  a  tournament 


Treacle.-  P.  348,  at.  ST. 

Treacle,  or  theriaca,  was  long  accounted  a  choice  remedy 
agahist  poison,  and  was  held,  accordingly,  in  high  reputation. 
Chaucer  mentions 


*  medicine  more  fine  than  treacle.*' 


In  a  MS.  poem  on  the  praise  of  women,  it  is  used  as  an  emblem 
of  fidelity. 

**  Trewe  as  treacle  er  thai  to  fend.*' 

Theriaca  Is  derived  from  tbe  Greek  e^picv,  betUa  venenata. 
The  use  and  composition  of  tlie  medicine  may  be  foimd  in  the 
20th  book  of  Pliny,  cap.  24. 


Isonde,  bright  or  hewe, 
Tbooght  n  Tramlrls  ware.- P.  34S,  st  4i. 

This  seems  to  be  an  error  of  the  transcriber.  Tsonde  did  not 
suspect  the  stranger  to  be  Tramtris,  her  old  preceptor,  but  Tris^ 
trem,  who  bad  slain  her  uncle  Morauut;  and  her  conjecture  is 
confirmed  by  the  broken  sword.  The  prose  work  mentions  this 
discovery,  wbich  it  places  during  Tristrem's  first  abode  in  Ireland. 
With  greater  plausibility,  it  represents  tbe  Queen,  not  Tsonde,  as 
the  lady  who  threatened  the  hero  with  personal  vengeance ;  while 
tbe  King,  moved  by  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  by  the  **  bounty 
of  chivalry,*'  which  Tristrem  had  displayed,  saves  him  from  death, 
but  banishes  him  from  Ireland.  But  Mr.  Donee's  Fragment,  as 
usual,  concurs  with  Tomas  of  Ercildoune*    yide  p.  S7i . 
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Tbe  steward  fonoke  his  dede.— V.  S49,  §U  «. 

This  seems  to  be  alladed  to  in  Mr.  Donee's  Fragment,  where 
Trlstrera  sajs,  he  deserved  Tsoode^s  pardon  for  her  uncle's  death, 
by  prolectiog  her  against  the  claim  of  a  man  whom  she  hated, 
p.  871.  The  name  given  to  this  false  steward,  in  the  prose  folio, 
is  Aguynguerren  the  Red. 


■  drink  of  might. 

That  loae  wild  kithe.-P.  349,  st.  48. 

'  This  philtre,  or  bcire  amoureuse»  as  the  romancers  called  It, 
produced  tbe  fatal  and  unchangeable  affection,  by  which  Tsonde 
and  Tristrem  were  so  inseparably  united.  If  we  suppose  that  it 
was  only  a  medical  aphrodisiac,  the  tale  will  not  appear  incre- 
dible. Tbe  hero  and  heroine  experienced  Ovid's  maxim.— 
**  Pblltra  DoceDt  animls,  vimqae  faroris  habent;* 

When  the  efTects  of  temporary  delirium  bad  taken  place,  the  evil 
was  irremediable;  and  the  contlnuauce  uf  their  guilty  Intercourse 
was  the  natnral  consequence  of  the  original  crime.  But  our  an- 
cestors held  a  more  marvellous  doctrine.  Their  ideas  of  (be  drink 
of  might  were  not  conBned  to  its  immediate  stimulating  effects;  it 
was  supposed,  through  magic,  or  occult  sympathy,  to  continue 
Its  operation  during  the  life  of  those  who  partook  of  the  beverage. 
The  rules  for  composing  such  philtres  are  to  be  found  in  every 
author  that  treats  of  physics,  from  the  days  of  the  ancienU  to  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century ;  from  Pliny's  Natural  History,  to  the 
Solid  Treasure  of  Albert  the  Less.  The  noted  hippomanes  was 
the  principal  ingredient  in  Ibese  love-potions ;  but  the  bones  of  a 
green  frog,  (provided  the  flesb  bad  been  eaten  by  ants,)  the  head 
of  a  kite,  the  marrow  of  a  woirs  left  foot  mixed  with  ambergris, 
a  pigeon's  liver,  stewed  In  the  blood  of  the  person  to  be  beloved, 
and  many  other  recipes,  more  or  less  nauseous,  are  confidently 
averred  to  be  of  equal  virtue.  In  Middleton's  Witch,*  a  young 
gallant  goes  to  tbe  cave  of  an  enchantress,  to  procure  a  love- 
spell  s— 

**  Meeaie,  Thoo  shalt  hate  choice  of  twentle.  wett  or  drle. 

Almaehiidtt.  Nay.  let's  hare  drle  ones. 

Mee.  Yf  tboa  wilt  ase'l  by  way  or  cap  and  potion, 
1*11  Blvc  thee  a  remora  shaU  ben  itch  her  straight. 

Aim,  A  remora!— what's  that? 

Hte.  A  little  sock-stone  : 
Some  call  It  a  stelamprey;  a  small  Osh. 

Aim.  And  mntCt  he  battered? 
Bee.  The  bones  of  a  dead  (Tog,  too,  woadroos  pretions. 
The  flesh  coosamcd  hy  pise-mlres." 

In  another  scene,  Almachildes  thus  describes  the  bounties  of 
the  vritch  i— 

'*  Aim.  The  whorson  old  helcet  woold  have  gtren  me  the 
Brayne  of  a  cat.  ooce,  in  my  bandkercber.    1  bad 
Her  make  sawce  wltb't,  with  a  vengeance!    And  a 
Little  bone  In  the  htlhermost  part  of  a  wotfe's  talle.  • 
I  bad  her  pick  her  teeth  with't,  with  a  pestilence  I " 

The  virtues  of  the  magic  draught  of  Sir  Tristrem  are  thus 
described  by  Ihe  Queen  of  Ireland.  **  Ce  bmivage  est  appeli^  le 
bolre  amonreux;  car  si-tost  comme  le  Roy  Marc  en  aura  bcu,  et 
ma  fille  apres,  ilz  se  aymerent  si  merveilieusement,  qne  nul  ne 
poorrolentmettre  discord  enire  eox."    Folio  xli. 


Tristrem  so  rewe  be.~r.  340,  st.  49. 

Dexterity  In  rowing,  as  it  was  a  necessary,  so  It  was  deemed  an 
honourable  accomplishment,  among  the  heroes  of  cbivalry.  The 
ancient  Scandinavians,  whose  manners  gave  a  strong  Hnge  to  the 
feudal  ages,  were,  from  their  roving  and  piratical  profession, 
obliged  to  understand  Ihe  use  of  the  oar.  Harold  the  Valiant 
boasts  of  skill  in  this  exercise,  as  one  of  his  most  estimable  qualifi- 
Stn  iotum  ver  seannce,  etc. 

**  Bat  foar  banks  on  my  galley's  side. 
Bat  flneen  mates  were  mine, 


When,  through  the  petbtass  oeeen  wide; 

Hy  oar  dashed  high  tbe  brine. 
Dauntless,  I  viewed  tbe  bUlows'  strength 

Ply  o'er  my  bark  In  Tain ; 
And  little  thoaght  to  brook,  at  length, 

A  Eussian  maid's  disdain. 

*  Eight  arts  are  mine :— (o  wleU  the  sleel. 

To  curb  the  warlike  horse. 
To  fwim  the  lake,  or,  skate  on  iMai, 

To  urge  my  rapid  coarse ; 
To  borl,  well-aimed,  the  martial  spear. 

To  brash  with  oar  the  main  : 
All  these  are  mine,  tboogb  doomed  to  bear 

A  RosHan  maid's  disdain.** 


The  coupe  was  ricbell  wroogbt, 
or  gold  it  was  the  pin^-P.  U9,  st.  SO. 

The  practice  of  putting  gold  and  silver  pins  into  gobkkai 
drinking  vesaels,  was  intended  toregnlate  the  dranj^htorod 
individual  guest,  so  that  all  might  have  an  equal  share  o(ih 
beverage.  It  was  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  ls«  by  the  l^ocllii 
Grose,  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  our  vulgar  exprtnoiL  I 
drinking  to  a  merry  pin.  William  of  Malmesbory  givei  h 
honour  of  this  invention  to  no  less  a  personage  than  St.  I 
**  In  tantum  et  in  frivolls  pads  sequax.  ut  quia  ( 
tabemis  oonvenientes,  jamque  temuienti,  pro  mote  faibadleai 
tenderent,  ipse  davos  argenteos  vel  anreos  Tasis  affigi  jvMrit 
ut,  dum  melam  suam  quisqne  oognoeceret,  noa  pins,  ml* 
viente  verecimdia,  vel  ipse  appeteret,  velaliumappeiereeoiffci' 
De  GestU  Reg.  Ang.  lib.  2.  Giving  Dunstan  all  credit  to  U 
padfic  motives,  this  measuring  out  bumpers  to  his  dnatai 
countrymen  seems  a  singular  occupation  li>r  a  aint  ad  ■ 
archbishop.  

Her  loae  might  no  man  tvin. 
Til  her  ending  day.—P.  S49,  at.  50. 

The  love  of  Tristrem  and  Tsonde  became  proverbial  dtd/gk 
middle  ages,  and  the  references  to  it  are  Innumerable.  A  fcvat 
be  noticed,  out  of  a  great  number.  In  tbe  Temple  tf  Gin 
printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  there  occurs,  amoqg  die  MM 
servants  of  Love, 

**  Tsonde,  and  many  eke  moo. 
And  all  tbe  torment  and  the  cmell  woo 
Thai  she  had  for  Tristrem  all  her  tyve." 

The  sententious  Gower  treats  of  their  story  In  Uie  toDowtagion 
of  which  it  seems  to  be  the  moral,  that  gentlemen  and  ladModl 
beware  of  drinking  a  cnp  too  much. 

'*  Hie  de  amoris  ebrletate  ponlt  exemplnm,  qoafifs  Trt^m 
oh  potum  quem  Brengwayn  in  vanl  (Tino)  el  porrexft,  itwm 
beUe  Isolde  inebrlatus  exsUtlt.'* 

*"  And  for  to  loke,  in  erldencs, 
Upon  the  aothe  experience; 
So  that  It  hath  befall  er  this. 
In  every  man's  month  It  is. 
How  Tristram  was  of  love  dronka 
With  bele  Isolde,  wban  tbey  dronke 
Tbe  drioke,  which  Brangwelne  bem  belok, 
Er  that  King  Mark  bis  erne  hir  Ink 
To  wyfe,  as  It  was  after  knowe. 
And  eke,  my  aon,  if  then  wytte  knowe. 
As  it  bath  fallen  over  more 
In  lofe's  caase,  and,  what  Is  more, 
Ofdronkeshyp  for  to  drede. 
As  it  whylome  befell  in  dede. 
Whereof  thoo  myght  tbe  belter  eachewe 
or  dronken  men,  tiiat  thoa  na  sewe 
The  company,  in  no  manere, 
A.  great  ensample  thoa  shalt  here.** 

Ubusect 

Tlie  moralist  again  introduces  Tristrem  among  the  line  lonB 
in  the  train  of  Venus  «-- 

**  There  was  Tristrem,  which  was  betoved 


■  This  carioas  old  play  afforded  tbe  songs  and  chomses  for  Macbeth.  It 
only  existed  in  MS.,  till  Mr.  Beed  printed  a  few  copies  for  the  use  of  his 
rlcnds. 


'  This  Is  a  dasslcal  speU,  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
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WUb  bele  Iiolde,  sttd  Uocalot 
9tode  with  Gaeoor,  ood  Galabou 
¥rUb  bto  lady." ' 

It  appears,  from  the  following  passage  fn  Barbaxan'a  FaUientx, 
that  the  love  of  Trlairem  and  Tsoode  was  proverbial  among  the 
French  minstrels  t 

•*  C'oaeqnes  TrUtnns  Tienlt  la  Blonde, 
Ne  note  rcmme  de  cat  moDde, 
ITama  oncqaes  si  fort  duIuI, 
Gome  ele  fitt  laoto  celol." 

Lafi€iUeTnuMd*. 

**  Trlslaos  tant  com  fn  en  c'ett  monde, 
N^aina  aolant  Isoue  la  Blondu 
Cam  «i  deui  amaoa  t'enlre  almerent.** 

Conte  da  la  Dome  qui  avataa  demoHioit, 

A  very  aneient  allosion  to  the  story  of  oar  romancer  is  quoted 
Vf  Paochet,  from  the  songs  of  ihe  King  of  NSTarre,  and  has  been 
Dolieed  in  oor  Introdnctioo. 

After  all,  it  will  perhaps  be  the  best  instance  of  the  nniversal 
and  contioned  popularity  of  the  tale  of  Sir  Triftrem,  that  Boiardo 
and  Ariosto  have  founded  upon  his  history  the  idea  of  the  two 
ocfaanted  fountains,  which  produced  the  opposite  effects  of  love 
and  hatred,  and  oocasicmcd  the  various  and  capricious  events  in 
Ihe  loves  of  Rioaldo  and  Angelica.  Boiardo  thus  describes  the 
Voootaia  of  Hatred  :— 

"  Eir  era  tulla  d'oro  lavorata. 
El  d*olb«$tro  caadldo,  e  pallto; 
E  coci  bel,  Che  cbl  deniro  vl  guata, 
Tl  Tedl  II  prato,  e  flor  (otto  wolplto : 
DIoon  cbe  da  Merlin  fu  fabbrlcaia, 
rer  Triatao,  che  d'  Isotta  era  Invaghlto, 
Acclocb  IvI  tievendo,  si  scordaase. 
L'amor  dl  qoella  doaua,  e  la  laaclaase. 

**  Ha  OOD  consent!  mal  la  soa  fdagara, 
Dl  far  lo  a  qoeala  fonle  capltare ; 
QuantoDqne  andasse  lu  volta  alia  Tentura, 
Cercundo  II  mondo  per  terra,  o  per  mare.'* 


boire  amouremte.  It  b  salBdently  strange.  In  the  present  day, 
to  see  the  metaphysical  nonsense  of  Albertus  and  Van  Helmont 
reviving  successfully,  in  the  modem  charlatanism  of  anhnal  mag- 
netism and  metallic  tractors  I 


**  Fair  was  that  foantaln,  scolplored  all  wltb  gold, 
WUb  alabaster  scolplared,  rlcb  and  rare. 
And  In  Its  basin  clear  ibou  migbtst  behold 
Tbe  flowery  oiarge  reflected  fresh  and  fair. 
Sage  Merlin  framed  the  font,  so  legends  bear. 
When  on  fiilr  Ysonde  doated  Trlstrem  braTS, 
That  tbe  good  erraont  knight,  arriving  there, 
M^ht  quaff  oblivion  In  tbe  enchanted  wave. 

And  leave  his  locbless  love,  and  *aoBpe  his  tlmeleii 

*'  But  ne'er  tbe  warrior's  evil  fete  allowed 
Bis  steps  that  fonnlaln's  cliarmed  verge  to  gain, 
Thoof^  reelleas,  roving  on  adventure  proud. 
Be  traversed  oft  tbe  land,  and  oft  the  main." 


Among  the  enchanted  palaces  which  profusely  adorn  the 
Orkndo  Furioto,  is  a  lodge,  called  tbe  Eocca  di  Tristano, 
cnacoooot  of  a  certain  adventnre  achieved  there  by  our  hero.— 
Canto  XXXII. 

Itenie  has  also  given  Sir  Tristrem  a  place  among  the  lovers, 
^Icscrlbed,  in  the  Inferno,  as  flilUng  through  the  air  UIlo  a  flock  of 
cniiei:^ 

"  Vedl  Farls,  Trlstauo;  e  plo  de  mllle 
Ombre  mostromml,  e  nomlnoir  a  dtto, 
Cb*  amor  dl  nostra  vita  departtlJe.'* 


An  bounde  ther  wes  blslde. 

Tbe  coupe  be  Ucked  that  tide.— P.  M9,  st  SI. 

John  Baptist  van  Helmont,  in  a  treatise  De  Magnetica  MorbO" 
rvM  curatume,  containing,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  title, 
mnch  mystic  jargon  about  sympathy,  informs  us,  that,  by  the  use 
of  a  particular  ulisman,  he  attached  a  dog  to  his  person,  in  the 
aame  manner  as  Hodain  is  aaid  to  have  become  inseparable  from 
Tsonde  and  Tristrem,  by  licking  the  cup  which  had  contained  the 


Now  tbenkelb  Ysonde  to  slo 
Brengwain  and  bir  to  spllle.'F.  350,  st.  Sd. 

The  barbarous  Ingratitude  of  the  Queen  of  Cornwall,  resembles 
that  of  Ihe  heroine  in  Middlelon's  changeling,  an  old  play,  which 
contains  some  passages  horribly  striking. 


Smockea  badde  ache  and  T, 
And  blr  waa  solwy  to  sen.-F.  8S0,  st.  SO. 

The  allegory  of  Brengwain  is  more  delicately  expressed  in  the 
folio :  "  Quand  Madame  Tsoult  se  partlst  de  Trland,  elle  avolt 
une  flenr  de  llz,  qu'elie  devoit  porter  an  Boy  Blare ;  et  une  de  ses 
damoyselles  en  avolt  une  aultre.  Aladame  perdit  la  slenne,  dont 
elle  oust  est^  mal  balllee  :  quant  la  damoyseiie  loy  presentoit.  par 
moy  la  slenne,  que  elle  avolt  bleu  gard^e,  dont  elle  (btsaulv^et  et 
cnlde,  que  pour  celle  bonld,  me  fait  elle  moorir;  car  Je  ne  scay 
aultre  acholson.**— Fuel  Met  xlviii.  The  ruffians,  however,  tie 
Brengwain  to  a  tree,  and  leave  her  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts; 
but  she  is  delivered  by  Paiamedes,  a  gallant  warrior,  the  rival  of 
Tristrem.  

Tsonde  he  loued  In  are. 
Be  that  tbe  harp  brought; 
About  bis  bals  be  It  bare, 
Ricbellcb  It  was  wroogbt.— P.  851,  at.  64. 

It  afterwards  appears  that  this  harper  was  an  Irish  Bart,  a  for- 
mer lover  of  Tsonde,  thus  dbguised.  The  description  reaemhles 
that  of  the  Minstrel,  in  an  ancient  MS.  Fabliau,  In  the  British 
Museum,  commencing  thus :~ 

**  Seynours  escotes  on  petit,  * 
81  orrn  on  tres  bon  dedult, 
De  on  menestril.  que  passa  la  terre. 
Par  BMrveille  e  avanlre  goere : 
81  Vint  de  la  Loiiudres  ea  no  pree, 
Encoontra  le  roy  e  sa  mdsnee; 
Entonr  son  col  porta  soun  labour, 
Depelnl  de  or  et  ricbe  atour,"  etc. 

Besides  their  harp,  minstrels  usually  suspended  abont  their 
necks  a  blaxon  of  tbe  arms  of  their  patron.  Sir  David  Lindsay 
directs,  that  **  na  menstrall  sail  weir  his  lord  or  princis  armes  a» 
ane  herrald  dots.  But  he  sail  bier  them  ewin  on  the  middis  of  hfai 
breist,  and  with  ane  round  circle  about  the  scbield,  quhilk  is  cailil 
ane  besigel  in  armls.** 

Thine  harp  wbl  wUtow  spare.— P.  KM,  st.  M. 

In  the  folio,  this  remonstrance  is  addressed  by  King  Mark  lo 
Helyot  I'Envoysie,  Ihe  minstrel  of  King  Arthur,  whose  duty  ft  was 
lo  slog  lays  composed  in  honour  of  tbe  Round  Table.  It  seems 
King  Mark  (who  ought  not  to  have  thrown  the  first  stone  on  such 
an  occasion)  had  sent  certain  vituperative  letters  to  Arthur  and 
Gnenever,  reproaching  them  with  the  intercourse  which  that  fair 
princess  maintained  with  Lancelot  dn  Lac.  In  revenge  of  this 
insult,  Dinadam.  the  wit  of  the  Round  Table,  composed  a  satirical 
lay  against  the  Cornish  monarch,  and  sent  Helydt  to  sing  it  at  his 
eour  pieniere,  held  at  Tintagel.  Tbe  harper  declined  to  play  till 
much  pressed  by  King  Mark,  and  then  song  this  performance  of 
Dinadam,  which  Ihe  Morte  Arthur  terms ''  Ihe  worst  lay  that  ever 
harper  sung  with  harp,  or  with  any  other  instrument,"— a  cha- 
racter which  it  deserves  in  more  respects  than  one.  TYUtan, 
Second  Partie,  fueil.  61 .    Morte  Arthur,  Chapters  414, 117. 


T  prooe  tbe  for  fals  man, 
Or  T  scbal  have  tbi  Quen.-P.  351,  st.  65. 

Good  f^lth  was  the  very  corner-stone  of  chivalry.  Whenever  a 


Is  here  Incorrect*   Galaliant,  or  Galahad,  bad  no  paramour,  but 
himself  on  his  continence,  through  which,  with  Sir  Perclval,  be 
the  adventure  of  the  Sengreal.    Sir  PercWal  was  aorely 


tempted  by  tbe  devil.  In  shape  of  a  flilr  damsel ;  bnt  be  repented  In  tlme» 
end  drove  bis  sword  through  bb  own  thigh,  af  a  penance  for  bis  frailty. 
See  £m«e/ol  d«  £ae.    Paris,  1538.   to  l/eree  porlte . 
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knighrf  word  was  pledged,  it  mattered  not  bow  raslily,  it  was  to 
be  redeemed  at  any  price.  Hence  tbe  sacred  obligalioa  of  the  don 
octroyee,  or  boon  granted,  by  a  knight  to  his  suppliant.  Instances 
without  number  occur  in  romance,  in  which  a  lunigbt,  by  rashly 
granting  an  indefinite  t>oon,  was  obliged  to  do,  or  suffer,  some- 
thing extremely  to  his  prejudice.  King  LIsvart,  in  Amadis  de 
Gaul,  was  placed  in  such  a  predicament  by  a  false  old  man,  to 
whom  he  had  promised  a  gift,  and  who  demanded  that  tbe  mo- 
narch's daughter,  the  lovely  Oriana,  should  be  delivered  up  to 
bim:— 

'*  Be  noaght  amazed,  or  veiling  well  bis  grief, 
nenlgD'd  ihe  maid,  and  stern  forbade  relief; 
Deaf  to  tbe  voice  oflils  Indignant  peers, 
Regardlesii  of  Ibe  maid's  or  molber's  tears ; 
Tbea  to  his  bower  reiired,  to  vent  apart 
The  secret  grief  that  tore  his  manly  beart."* 

il09E*s  AmatUs^  Book  111. 

In  tbe  same  romance,  a  wily  damsel  elalmed  of  Galaor,  as  a 
boon,  that  he  should  slay  Amadis ;  and  one  or  both  brothers  must 
have  fallen  in  the  coutest.  had  not  a  courteous  knight  annulled 
the  obligation,  by  cutling  off  the  damsel's  head.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prose  Trislran,  there  Is  a  long  history  of  a 
certain  Cbelinde,  who,  always  sorrowing  and  always  submissive, 
passes  through  the  alternate  possession  of  a  score  of  husbands  and 
lovers.  She  is  begged  from  Pellias,  her  husband  de  facto,  in 
virtue  of  a  boon  which  he  had  granted  to  Sadoc,  her  husband  de 
Jure,  and  Pellias  delivers  her  up.  **  Puis  entre  en  sa  chambre, 
ct  falct  tel  deuil  que  semble  qu'il  se  doyve  mourir  de  la  doleur 
qn'il  a."— Fueillet  iv.  Not  (o  multiply  examples  of  tbe  sacred 
right  of  a  boon  granted,  the  hardest  sacrifice  which  could  be 
demanded  of  a  knlght-erranf  was  exacted  from  Sir  Gawain,  who 
was  enjoined  to  behave  like  a  coward  and  recreant  durhig  the 
whole  of  a  celel>rated  tournament.    See  the  SangreaL 

But  it  is  not  fai  romance  alone  that  we  find  snch  singnlar  in- 
atances  of  adherence  to  an  indefinite  promise.  In  iS42,  when 
Charles  of  Blols,  then  claiming  the  dukedom  of  Bretagne,  was 
lyng  before  Hennebonne,  a  boon  was  requested  of  bim  by  Don 
Louis  of  Spain.  When  granted  and  explained,  it  proved  to  be 
the  beads  of  two  English  barons,  then  captives  of  Sir  Charles, 
which  the  Spaniard  demanded,  in  revenge  of  a  defeat  he  liad 
sustained  in  fighting  against  their  conntrymen.  Sir  Charles, 
however  unwilling  to  comply  with  a  request  derogatory  to  bis 
hononr,  and  contrary  to  humanity,  was  obliged  to  keep  his  faith, 
at  the  risk  of  his  shield  being  dishonoured  by  a  point  campion, 
tbe  abatement  due  to  him  who  slew  his  prisoner.  The  captives 
were  on  the  fatal  scaffold,  when  they  were  rescued  by  a  sally 
Inm  the  garrison,  headed  by  the  renowned  Sir  Walter  Manny. 
FBOI88ABT,  vol.  i.  chap.  Ixxxvil.  The  Earl  of  Foix  is  the  only 
person  I  have  found  recorded,  who,  on  snch  an  occasion,  limited 
his  generosity  within  the  bounds  of  prudence.  Being  asked  a 
boon  b^no  less  a  personage  than  the  wife  of  the  Black  Prince, 
**  Madame,**  he  replied,  **  I  am  but  a  meane  man,  therefore  I  can 
give  no  great  gifts.  But  1  will  grant  you,  with  glad  cheer,  a  gift 
not  exceeding  threescore  thousand  franks.'*  The  princess  essayed 
again  to  procure  from  hioi  an  unlimited  boon ;  but  the  Earl  was  sage 
and  prudent,  for,  suspecting  she  would  ask  him  to  forgive  tbe  im- 
mense debt  which  was  due  to  him  from  the  Earl  of  Armagnac,  he 
answered,  **  Madame,  from  a  poor  knight,  as  1  am,  the  gift  I  have  of- 
fered should  suffice.*'  And  when  tlie  princess  explained  her  request, 
lie  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  remit  more  than  60,000  out  of 
930,000  franks,  to  which  the  debt  amounted.— Fboissabt,  vol.  ii. 
cap.  xxii.  The  abatement  of  heraldry  assigned  to  the  unworthy 
knight  who  revoked  a  boon,  was,  I  believe,  a  plain  base. 

The  romantic  sanctity  of  the  **boon  pledged"  aetma  to  have 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Celtic  tribes.  In  the  Death  of  cuchol- 
lin,  when  the  hero  advances  for  the  last  time  against  the  foe,  he 
is  met  by  Cucnleasg,  the  chief  tiard  of  the  enemy,  attended  by  his 
twenty-seven  pupils.  The  hero  alighted  from  his  chariot,  and 
bade  them  welcome.  '*  I  require  a  gift,*'  said  the  chief  bard. 
*«  II  is  thine,"  said  Cnchollin.  •*  It  is  thy  spear  I  ask,'*  said  the 
Insidious  Cuculeasg.  **  And  what  is  to  become  of  me,"  said  the 
warrior,  **  thus  disarmed,  and  the  champions  of  Ihe  four  pro- 
vinces ready  to  attack  me  ?  But  it  is  thine ;  wilt  tbou  have  it 
given  thee  by  the  handle  or  tlie  point?  "^''Neither/*  said  the  | 


chief  bard ;  *<  deliver  It  to  me  athwart.*'  Upon  this,  tbe  mnt 
cast  the  spear  at  him  in  the  manner  he  required,  with  ndiiati, 
that  it  laid  Cuculeasg  and  all  his  pupils  dead  upon  tbe  evik 
"  Alas!  **  cried  Cuchollin.  **  the  completion  of  mr  niiroiiuMi 
Is  near  at  band,  for  I  have  slain  a  chief  bard,  and  that  by  the  loy 
gift  he  required  of  me;  hasten,  therefore,  the  chariot tonnisiiK 
enemy,  that  I  may  at  least  have  vengeance  in  my  death."-'*5oi,' 
said  Laogh^  "  till  I  have  laken  up  tlie  spear.'*—"  That  (hooiUi 
not,"  said  Cuchollin,  *'  for  1  never  took  back  whati  hadbestoved." 
Similar  instances  occur  in  this  curious  poem,  for  (he  pcmlef 
which  I  am  indebted  to  a,  lady  of  distinguished  rank  and  aoooa- 
plishments. 


DIs  role  with  oaten  wea. 
He  raugbl  bl  the  ring  — 


».  354,  St.  07. 


The  rote  was  an  ancient  musical  iostrunnent  munged  It  i 
wheel,  from  which  It  derived  its  name.  Tyrwhitt  seems  to  (Hik 
that  it  resembled  the  ancient  psaltery,  but  altered  in  iti  ik^, 
and  vrf  th  an  additional  number  of  strings.  Ritsoo  nyt,  ll  is  fe 
modern  mandolin,  or  hurdy-gurdy^  of  the  strolling  SaTorvdk 
A  particular  species  of  song  was  probably  adapted  lo  it;  far, 
when  Khedin  (the  Ganbardin  of  Thomas)  became  poetiniiolii 
passion,  **  II  fait  notcr,  chansons,  roftcancA«»,chanUetde«haiii. 
tont  pour  la  Royne  Yseult."— rrt«/ati.  fueil.  its.  These « 
called  rotewanges  by  William  of  Waddiugtoo,  vho  wroie  aM 
(he  middle  of  the  I3ih  century.  See  the  Abb^  de  la  Roe'i  Dii- 
sertation  on  Angli)-No}'man  Poets.  They  are  alw  moilifloflifcl 
Wace,  in  his  translation  of  Geoffrey  .of  Monmouth  : 

**  Mult  pol«ses  olr  cbancons, 
Rotutnget,  et  voialz  sons. 
Vllleors,  lals  et  nu(ez, 
Lais  de  vieles,  lolz  de  rotex^ 
Lali  de  barpez,  lals  de  fleteah." 

Eius's  Spteim  m,  vol.  1.  p.  41. 


swiche  iong  began  sl&g. 

That  blr  was  snhbe  wo. 
Her  com  swlcbe  lone  longing, 

HIr  bert  brast  nelgbe  a-to.— P.  3S1,  ct  (8. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  very  passage  parodied  in  the  Ajne  oisir 

Tbopas:— 

*'  sir  Tbopas  fell  In  love  longing, 
All  when  be  beard  tbe  thraetet  steg." 

I  have  found  no  passage  In  the  English  romance  OKDiBS*^''' 
to  tbe  burlesque  of  the  ancient  bard  of  Woodstock. 


WKb  tbine  barp,  ibvu  woane  blr  that  ade, 
Tboa  lint  blr  wltb  ml  rote.-P.  SSS,  st.  71 

The  story  of  the  harper,  together  with  this  very  oP"*** 
OGCUrt  in  Mr.  Donee's  MS.  See  p.  872.  Bot  ro  (he  pi««'* 
a  different  turn  is  given  to  the  adventure :  Ysonde,  Wf*""*! 
her  cruelty  to  Brengwain,  is  in  despair  for  her  tow,  **"J'J 
fattbrul  attendant  Is  presented  to  her  by  Palamedcs.  ^"J 
had  rescued  her  when  exposed  in  the  forest,  (see  note  on  itt»J^ 
and  he  demands  a  boon  from  Ysonde,  and  King  M^rk*  ■■  'T 
for  this  good  service.  The  boon  being  granted,  be  "^"l"^^ 
the  Queen  may  be  delivered  up  to  him.  Of  the  whole  «•« 
Cornwall,  only  one  knight  attempts  her  rescue,  and  ^^^r'^ 
wounded.  The  rest,  respecting  the  King's  word,  *°**  JJjJf'Lj 
well-known  valour  ofPalamedes,  suffer  him  ^^^^*^\^^ 
in  triumph.  Tristrem  returns  from  hunting,  and.  '**""'*.^ 
had  happened,  goes  In  pursuit  of  the  ravisber.  "«^'"**'vJL 


him,  a  desperate  combat  ensues,  which  lasts,  with  w*"^ 
success,  till  Ysonde,  anxious  for  her  lover,  throws  ^^r^y^ 
their  swords,  and  demands  a  boon  ofPalamedes.  The InB  ^ 
knight  having  granted  her  request.  *•  Go,"  said  she.  ^ 
court  of  King  Arthur,  and  tell  Queen  Gnenevcr,  from  n«j  ^ 
there  exist  on  earth  but  two  knights  and  two  ladies.  ^^^ 
friend  and  mine;  and,  moreover,  do  thou  henceforwaffl  ^^ 
appear  before  me  in  Britain.'*  Palamedcs,  canght  w  ^^ 
snare*  retires  in  mortal  sorrow,*  while  Tristrem  and 


'  Palamedes,  after  this  mortifying  repulse,  ailacbed  himself  to  (he  quest,  or  pursaii,  of  a  oertain  animal,  called,  in  (bo  romance,  M  ^ 
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ipend  a  few  happy  daye  in  the  Lodge  oT  the  Forest,  before  relnm- 
ing  to  the  court  of  Coniwall. 


Meriadok.— p.  BSa,  «t.  74. 

Tbe  spy,  by  wbom  the  loves  of  Tristrem  aod  Ysoode  are  so 
often  discovered  and  beirayed,  is  in  the  folio  termed  Andivet, 
I  nephew  of  King  Mark,  and  as  felonious  and  cowardly  as  his 
uncle. 

Bitren  tbe  bonr  and  the  balle, 
Tlie  way  was  oara  and  I1U).~P.  3S2,  si.  75. 

The  state  of  the  domestic  arts,  intimstedby  this  passage,  refers 
to  a  remote  period  of  society.  The  bedchamber  of  the  Queen 
was  oonstracled  of  wooden  boards  or  shingles  of  which  one  could 
easily  be  removed.  It  was  called  a  bower,  probably  fkvm  its 
fesemblance  to  an  arbour.  The  hall,  in  which  the  courtiers  lay 
promiscnoiisly,  formed  a  separate  building;  for  the  art  of  parti- 
tiooi  waa  probably  unknown.  If  we  suppose  that  these  and  other 
hols,  necessary  for  the  royal  accommodation,  were  surrounded 
with  a  palisade  and  ditch,  we  shall  have  the  picture  of  a  British 
fortress,  as  described  by  Cssar.  The  Saxons  did  not  greatly  im* 
prove  OD  this  model.  On  the  contrary,  the  bouses  erected  by  ihe 
I  were  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  while  the  thanes  delighted  to 
1  their  large  revenues  in  rude  hospilaliiy,  under  shelter  of  the 
wooden  halls,  which  where  common  to  all  the  northern  nations. 
In  the  sagan  ofGuniangi^  there  is  a  description  and  plan  of  such 
an  apartment. 

TtM  crolce  to  lerasalem  brlog.-P.  8S2,  ft.  77. 

In  the  French  folio.  thi<!  deceit  Is  prsctised,  not  upon  Tsonde, 
but  Tristrem.  Mark,  having  been  ordered  by  tlie  Pope  to  go  to 
the  Holy  Land,  offers  to  liberate  Trislrero,  then  imprisoned,  pro- 
vkled  he  will  go  iu  his  stead.  He  even  falsifies  the  superscription 
of  ibe  bolls,  that  Tristrem  may  supposed  them  addressed  to  him- 
self.  But  it  is  all  In  vain.  Whatever  sins  Tristrem  had  to  repent 
of,  he  refused  to  expiate  them  by  a  crusade — TtHstan,  sec.  par- 
tie,  fueil.  Ivli. 

Tristrem  oooslable  Is  beigbe.— P.  354,  st.  96. 

In  the  prose  work,  Tristrem  is  placed  in  the  still  more  confi- 
dential offices  of  steward  and  Chamberlain.  The  preceding  inci- 
dents are  also  different.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  foliu,  of  the 
lorers  conveying  intelligence  by  tbe  chips  of  wood  floating  down 
Ihe  stream.  Neither  does  the  story  of  the  dwarf  and  the  iree 
occur  in  tbe  folio,  although  such  an  ambassador  Is  employed 
daring  Tristrem  and  Mark*s  original  riraiship  for  the  good  graces 
of  tbe  wife  of  Segurades.  Both  these  incidents  are  alluded  to  in 
Ibe  French  Metrical  Fragments.    See  pages  571 ,  572. 


Blod  leten  was  the  King, 
Tristrem,  and  tbe  Queue.-P.  354,  st.  96. 

Instead  of  this  surgical  experiment,  which  occurs  with  little 
Iflference  in  the  Fragments,  p.  373,  Mark  Is,  iu  tbe  French  folio, 
nade  to  place  by  the  bed  of  his  spouse*  a  sort  of  mantrap  com- 
KMcd  of  scythe-blades;  by  which  (we  grieve  to  tell  it)  not  only 
be  legs  of  Sir  Tristrem,  but  those  of  the  lovely  Ysonde.  are 
orely  wounded.  By  this  "  treason  aud  felonie,**  as  the  romance 
emu  it,  aod  by  hurts  received  from  Mark's  attendants,  Tristrem 
I  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded.  The  uncle  then  relents,  and 
uakes  a  long  lamentation  over  him ;  Sir  Tristrem  Joins  him,  pro- 
«bly  with  more  sincerity,  until  he  suddenly  reflects,  that  Absalom 
lied,  and  also  Samson  and  Soloraon«  Achilles  too,  so  highly  prized 
or  chivalry,  and  the  sage  Merlin;  wherefore  he  argues,  it  will 
le  to  him  great  honunr  lo  Join  the  society  of  so  many  departed 
rorthies.  In  tbe  romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac,  (Paris,  1833,) 
here  is  a  similar  adventure,  turning  upon  a  bloody  couch.  Sir 
ancelot  bad  passed  a  night  with  Queen  Guenever,  at  the  expense 


of  wrenching  out  the  iron  bars  of  her  window  :  his  hand  being 
much  wounded,  traces  of  blood  were  next  morning  discovered  in 
the  royal  bed.  Meleagant,  a  rejected  lover  of  the  Queen,  misled 
by  these  appearances,  Impeached  her  of  adultery  with  Kay  Ihe 
seneschal,  who  lay  next  her  chamber,  and  who  was  at  that  time 
wounded.  But  Sir  Lancelot  offered  to  defend  the  Queen  by  single 
comlMt,  and  having  manfully,  and  Indeed  truly,  sworn  that  the 
blood  upon  her  couch  was  not  that  of  Kay  ^  he  obtained  victory. 
In  his  appeal  to  the  trial  by  duel. 


Mark  wald  sponrge  the  Qaen.' 

With  hot  yren  to  say, 
Scbe  thought  to  make  bir  cleoe, 
or88ke.-P.3S5,st.l01. 

The  ordeal  or  uHhell,  In  which  the  cause  of  a  criminal  waa  sup- 
posed to  be  referred  to  the  Judgment  of  God,  depended  upon  a 
miracle,  expected  to  interrupt  the  course  of  nature,  and  fo  mani- 
fest the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  tbe  accused.  Tbe  same  train  of 
Ideas,  so  congenial  to  the  human  mind,  has  established  some  simi- 
lar mode  of  proof  (being  nearly  the  most  absurd  possible)  In  almost 
every  counlry,  however  distinct  iu  manners  and  religion.  The 
Ceylonese  and  the  Gentoos  have  their  ordeals,  as  well  as  our  ancient 
Celts-and  Goths ;  and  all  looked  with  eqoal  approbation,  and  un- 
doubtingfalth  upon  the  execution  ofa  criminal,  whose  skin  had  Iwen 
sensible  to  tlie  impression  of  red-hot  iron,  or  boiling  oil.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  could  hold  out  his  arms,  in  Ihe  sign  of  tbe 
cross,  for  a  certain  space,  or  accomplish  the  more  famiiiar  task 
of  swallowing  a  portion  of  consecrated  bread  and  cheese,  without 
liquor  or  mastication,  was  cleansed  whiter  than  snow.  One  of 
the  most  whimsical  experiments  to  which  superstition  has  suIh 
Jected  its  victims.  Is  detailed  in  the  account  of  Sierra  Leone,  lately 
published  by  Dr.  Winterboitom.  A  dose  of  medicine  is  admi- 
nistered lo  the  accused,  and  its  effecUi  are  sedulously  watched  by 
the  Judges.  If  it  acts  as  an  emetic,  Ihe  prisoner  is  acquitted,  amidst 
tbe  acclamations  of  bis  tribe ;  but  if  It  takes  a  more  natural  direc- 
tion, the  same  applauses  attend  the  execution,  by  which  he  is 
doomed  to  expiate  guilt  so  satisfactorily  established. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  had  various  modes  of  bringing  forth  the 
truth  of  an  accusation.  The  walking  over  burning  ploughshares, 
with  eyes  blindfolded,  was  one  of  the  most  noted.  The  story  of 
Queen  Emma,  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  remarkable 
among  the  legends  of  this  nature;  but  modern  incredulity  has 
blemished  the  renown  of  her  exploit.  It  is  not.  Indeed,  mentioned 
by  William  of  Malmesbury,  or  our  earlier  writers,  Brompton  and 
Knighton  twing  the  first  by  whom  It  is  recorded,  but  it  was  very 
early  matter  of  poetical  tradition  t  for  the  songs  of  Ckiibrond,  Ihe 
Danish  champion,  slain  by  Gy  of  Warwick,  and  of  Queen  Emma*s 
deliverance  from  the  ordeal,  were  sung  before  Adam  de  Orleton, 
Bishop  of  Winchesier,  when  he  visited  the  convent  of  St.  Swithen's 
in  that  city.— Wabtor.  Aud  the  latter  tale  was  chosen  with 
great  propriety ;  for  the  principal  crime  of  which  Emma  stood 
accused,  was  adultery  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  St. 
Swithen  liad  stood  her  friend  upon  her  fiery  triul.  This  appears 
from  tbe  foUowIng  extract  from  Trevisa's  translation  of  tbe  Poly* 
chronicon  :— 

The  King  had  accused  his  mother  of  adultery  with  Alvrin,  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  Both  were  imprisoned.  *'  But  Emma  was  kept 
easily  and  somdele  at  her  large,  and  wrotte  to  tbe  byscbops  of 
England,  in  Ihe  which  she  had  trust  of  friendshyp ;  and  sayde, 
that  it  grieved  her  more  the  despyte  that  the  byschop  had,  then  her 
own  shame ;  and  sayde  she  was  redy,  by  Godys  owne  dome,  and 
by  assaye  of  fyre-hot  yron  that  the  byschop  was  wrongfully  de- 
lamed.  Then  the  byscbops  cam  togyder  to  die  kynge,  and  should 
have  had  of  the  kynge  all  that  they  preyed,  no  had  be  Eobert, 
Archbysshop  of  Canterbury,  spake  agaynst  them.  *  My  brethren 
bysshops,'  said  Robert,  *  how  dare  ye  defend  her  that  Is  a  vile 
beesie,  and  not  a  woman?  She  hath  defamed  her  own  sone,  the 
kynge,  and  nempned  her  lecherous  ieinan,  Goddis  owne  Cryst. 
But  yf  it  be  that  tbe  woman  wolde  purge  the  byschop,  but  who 
shai  purge  the  woman  that  is  accused,  that  she  was  assentynge  to 


rkat  pttrticolar  reasoo  he  had  for  following  this  beast  Is  ancertain ;  but 
be  moaster  was  In  Itself  a  strange  monster,  it  bad  tbe  ftet  aud  legs  of  a 
lag,  Ibe  ull  ofa  Hod,  and  the  bead  of  a  serpent,  and  made  a  noise  as  If  a 


pack  of  twentT  boonds  had  opened  at  once.    It  seems  to  have  soggested  to 
Spenser  the  Idea  of  his  Blataut  Bt^it, 
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the  deth  of  her  sooe  Bgelred^  and  procared  venym  to  the  poy- 
soayoge  of  Bdwarde.  But  he  it  that  she  had  aociory  le  aod  power, 
upon  the  coodicyoa  of  properte  of  kinde,  of  male  other  female ; 
yet  yf  she  wolde  go  barefoote  for  herself  four  stepe,  aod  for  the 
byschop  fyve  steps  contynuelly,  upon  U  falowe  shares,  bren- 
nylag  and  fyre-hole  :  then  if  she  escape  harmless  orer  all  those 
steppes,  he  sail  be  quite  aod  assoylled  of  (her  chalenge.'— And  the 
day  of  the  assaye  of  this  purgacyon  was  appointed.  Tyll  that  day 
came,  the  kynge  and  ail  the  lordes  were  there,  outlake  Robert 
alone.  But  the  nyght  before  the  day  of  this  purgacyon,  (he 
woman  was  in  her  prayers,  at  Winchester,  at  St.  Swyihune's 
tombe,  and  was  comforted  there.  Then  on  the  morrowe  lier  eyen 
were  hydde,  and  she  passed  the  fyre  in  hot  talowe  shares,  and 
escaped  harmless.  Then  the  kynge  began  to  grone,  and  axed  mer- 
de,  and  was  dyscyplyned  of  ayther  byschops,  and  of  his  mother 
also.*'— Rahdal  Higdbn's  chronicle^  translated  by  Tbbviba,  lib.  vi. 
c.  23.  £mma  Is  said  to  have  giren  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Swilhen 
nine  manors,  in  memory  of  the  nine  plooglishares.  It  is  dilficult 
to  suppose  (hat  this  fact  would  have  been  so  positively  averred 
without  some  foundation. 

The  trial  undertaken  by  Ysonde  was,  in  some  respects,  more 
difficult  than  (hat  of  Queen  Emma,  as  it  consisted  not  merely  in 
walking  among  burning  ploughshares,  but  in  actually  carrying  a 
piece  of  red-hot  iron,  in  the  naked  hand.'  from  (he  choir  to  the 
aiUr,  through  the  whole  length  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  It  was 
appointed  by  the  canon  law  :  **  Siquis  hdelis  libertate  nobilitatis, 
Canto  taiique  crimine  pubiicetur,  ul  criminusus  a  po(raIo  suspice- 
tnr,  per  ignem,  candeoie  ferro,  caute  examinetur."  According 
to  the  degree  ot  crime  imputed  to  the  accused,  he  carried  an  iron, 
called,  by  the  Saxons,  Uie  single  or  triple  laga  (load  or  burden). 
The  latter,  according  to  (he  laws  of  King  Alheistan  weighed  sixty 
shillings,  i.  e.  three  pounds.  This  mode  of  proof  applied  to  all 
accusations.  In  which  other  testimony  was  defective,  from  petty 
larceny  to  high  treason.  Nay,  it  was  found  effectual  to  eslabikh 
the  purity  of  descent;  for  Inga,  mother  to  Haco,  King  of  r«Iorway, 
underwent  the  ordeal  of  hot-iron,  and  successfully  esubiished  the 
questionable  nobility  of  her  son :  and  a  young  man  offered,  by  (he 
same  evidence,  to  prove  himself  ihe  son  of  Eiis  ap  Griftid,  a  Welsh 
prince,  inclined  to  deny  (he  relationship.  Gia.  Cahb.  Camb, 
Desaipl.  cap.  xiii.  Gibbon  has  recorded  the  ingenious  eyasion  of 
Michael  PalsologuSp  when  pressed  to  undergo  this  ordeal,  by  an 
Insidious  archbishop  s  "  I  am  a  soldier,"  said  he,  '*  and  will  boldly 
enter  the  lists  with  my  accusers ;  buta  layman,  a  sinner  like  myself, 
is  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles,  row  piety,  most  holy 
prelate,  may  deserve  the  interposition  of  heaven,  and  from  your 
hands  I  will  receive  the  fiery  globe,  the  pledge  of  my  innocence.** 
—Roman  Empire,  vol.  xi.  p.  317.  The  bishop  dropped  his  plea, 
rather  than  himself  become  a  party  In  so  haxardous  a  trial.  Yet 
the  clergy,  to  whom  the  custody  of  (he  person  accused  was  usually 
Intrusted,  for  a  certain  time  before  the  trial,  did  probably  possess 
some  secret  for  Indurating  the  skhi  against  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  iron.  We  are  left,  at  least,  to  choose  betwixt  frand  or 
miracle;  for  there  are  well-attested  instances  of  pious  men  and 
Thrtnous  women,  the  righteousness  of  whose  cause  was  manifested 
by  their  passing  uninjured  through  the  ordeal.  In  the  year  of 
God  4445,  tlie  Count  of  Uirscbbergh  was  sinful  or  impolitic  enough 
to  dispute  with  the  monastery  of  Gerode  the  property  of  three 
farms.  One  of  the  pious  monks  undertook  to  prove  the  convent's 
right  to  the  disputed  lands,  by  submitting  to  the  fiery  ordeal. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Erzfurt,  in  presence  of  Anselm, 
bishop  of  Stavelberg.  with  many  abbots,  and  other  servants  of 
God,  all  of  whom  attest  the  miracle  by  their  signature.  The 
healed  iron  was  solemnly  blessed  in  the  convent  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul;  and,  when  borne  by  the  monk,  was  so  far  from  injuring 
his  hands,  that  it  eren  rendered  them  more  strong  and  vigorous 
than  before.*  

Sweto  TsoDde  bath  sworD, 
B(rclene.--P.355,st.  1M. 

It  seems  strange  that  our  ancestors,  believing  the  Judgment 
by  ordeal  to  be  a  solemn  appeal  to  beaten,  should  suppose  that 
Omniscience  could  be  biassed  or  deceived  by  an  equivocal  oath 


of  purgatfon.  Nevertheless,  repeated  tautancei  oeeurlB  tmma, 
of  such  wretohed  attempts  to  escape  the  mincuioa  pifa 
supposed  to  attend  actual  peijury .  We  have  already  aotioriiK, 
which  occurs  In  the  history  of  Lancelot  da  Lac  (tee  Sole « 
stanxaxcviii);  and  (be  curious  romance  of  ilmi<a«iiiiiwiiii 
turns  on  a  similar  stratagem.  These  two  warrion  were  bfdta 
in  arms,  remarkable  for  their  astonishing  similarity  io  penoi, 
and  union  in  friendship.  Amis  behig  in  ibeserrioeof  a  cert* 
duke,  is  impeached  by  the  steward  as  havbg  sedaced  Ikedn^ 
of  his  liege  lord.  He  boldy  denies  the  charge,  and  aodeilakoto 
prove  its  falsehood  by  stogie  combat.  But  in  the  {ntenil,a»> 
scious  that  he  cannot,  without  peijory.  deny  the  tntik  ol  fte 
accusation,  he  has  recourse  to  his  friend  Amelion.  Tbiigeocni 
knight  offers  himself  to  fight  the  steward,  diagaised  in  tbeaiwv 
of  Sir  Amis,  while  it  is  agreed  that  the  latter,  by  meauafMr 
undistinguishable  resemblance  in  person,  shall  matataiD  Jot- 
lion's  character,  with  his  wife  and  dependents. during  IdsabMaci. 
Sir  Amelion*  accordingly,  travels  to  the  duke's  ooort,andaffan^ 
upon  the  appointed  day,  to  the  armour  of  Sir  Amis.  Oniheni, 
he  is  warned  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that,  if  he  prweedihlb 
porpose.  he  shall  be  reduced  to  Ihe  lowest  degree  oiniNry.  ir 
Amelion  hesiutes,  but  at  length  forms  his  resolaUen  :- 

**  Be  tboogh(,  gtr  I  be  known  by  name, 
Than  scbal  ml  brctber  go  to  fcbame, 

Wilb  sorwe  they  schnlle  him  spiUe.   ' 
Certee,  he  seyd,  for  drede  of  care, 
To  hold  mi  trewthe  ecbal  T  nonght  ipare ; 

Late  Code  done  all  has  wlUe." 

Having  taken  an  oath,  (true  in  his  own,  but  false  in  hiiMBed 
character,)  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  incontineaoe  vithlk 
Lady  Belisaunt,  he  enters  the  list,  and  slays  the  8tc«atd,hMf 
bemg  wounded  with  a  poisoned  weapon.  When  tbeomiUii 
over,  Amelion  re  torus  home,  and  Amis  and  be  privately  excka^ 
arms,  each  resuming  his  own  character.  Sir  Amis  proceedilt 
the  duke's  court,  marries  his  daughter,  and  succeeds,  in  pntt* 
of  time,  to  the  dukedom.  Meanwhile,  the  wound  of  Sir  Aocta 
occasions  a  malignant  leprosy  over  bis  whole  body.  Bit  vii^tl 
whom  in  an  evil  hour  he  had  communicaied  Ihe  secret  of  li 
metamorphosis,  thought  the  exuberant  trust  repoced  la  Aan 
inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to  her  hononr.  Lil^e  the^Mt 
of  Job  she  becomes  her  husband's  worst  plagne,  aoditkigik 
expels  him  from  his  castle  and  domains.  A  Irproai  beggVii^ 
sisting  upon  alms,  and  attended  only  by  a  failhfhl  page,  he  racket 
the  castle  of  Sir  Amis.  With  much  difficulty  he  ii  noffia^  ^ 
his  friend,  and  received  with  every  eipreasion  of  tendenie*  " 
remedies  fail  to  remove  his  loathsome  dbease.  Atieosthadr^ 
revelation  acquaints  Sir  Amis,  that  the  life-blood  of  Us  t*«^ 
dren  can  alone  restore  Sir  Amelion  to  his  health.  Ttaednkeiiv 
to  the  apartment  of  his  Infanta,  and  finds  them,  llkelk0B« 
Edward  I?.,  asleep  In  each  other's  arms  .*— 

**  Alon  blmteir  withoalcn  moe. 
Into  the  cbaoitaer  he  gan  to  go, 

Ther  (bat  his  cblldreo  were; 
And  bibeld  hem  both  (o. 
Sou  fair  lh«l  lay  logider  tbo. 

And  sloped  bolb  y-fere. 

"  Then  seyd  bimseir,  *  By  Seln  John, 
It  were  grele  rewtbe  you  to  floo. 

That  God  bflth  bought  so  dere.* 
HU  kntir  he  bad  drawn  tbat  tide, 
For  sorwe  be  stent  oway  biside. 

And  wepe  with  vroflil  cbere. 

*«  Whan  be  bad  wopeo  where  he  stoda. 
Anon  be  turned  again  bis  mode. 

And  seyd  wilbouien  delay, 
*  HI  brotber,  tbat  was  so  bende  aod  gode. 
Wlib  grimly  wounde  be  scbadde  bis  biods 

For  my  love  upon  a  day ; 

"^  *  Wbt  scbnld  I  then  ml  cbtlder  spare 
To  bring  mi  brotber  ont  of  care? 

0  oertes/  be  seyd,  *  nay  I 
To  help  my  brotber  at  this  nede, 


■  Qnod  terram  mannm  portanils  non  solum  non  combnaslt,  aed,  nt  vldebatnr,  postmodum  aaniorem  rcddldlt.-GuDBS,  Coiix  ff^MuW*^ 
I.  Pi  4  M. 
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God  graant  roe  tberelii  wtll  to  ipedsi 
And  Mary  tliat  best  may  t  *  ** 

Sir  Amb  proceeds  to  execute  hb  purpose  with  all  the  enlhosiasm 
f  nrage  rrieudship ;  and  having  applied  tlie  hearublood  of  liis 
hOdroi  to  the  tores  of  his  friend,  has  the  satfairaeiion  to  find,  that 
ledear^xwght  remedy  proves  effectual.  There  is  a  fine  scene 
•IwMB  the  parents  and  Sir  Amelion,  when  he  is  acquainted  with 
to  compoiiiion  of  the  powerful  balMm.  All  are  unwilling  to 
iiltths  chamber  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  babes  an 
Bpfiosed  to  remain ;  but  at  length,  when  they  enter  It,  what  is 
Mr  happiness  to  find  ihe  Infants  alive !  The  generous  gratitude 
lAaiishad  only  been  put  to  the  test  by  a  fanbstic  deeeplion, 
■d  the  tale  ooocludes  happily.— It  is  hoped  the  reader  will  par- 
Ion  (hli  rapid  slietch  of  a  poem  so  eharacterlsUc  of  times,  in 
ifclch  liie  extremes  of  virtue  and  barbarity  were  often  fonnd  to 
vH  together.  The  author  of  Amis  and  Anulion  was  very  pro- 
itfy  indebted  to  the  older  tale  of  ^r  Trittrem  for  the  Incidents 
like  poisoned  wound,  and  of  the  equivocal  appeal  to  Ihejodg- 
ami  of  God. 

Tlie  followiog  example,  which  is  strictly  In  point,  is  extracted 
Kmb  a  very  scarce  volume.  The  absurdity  Is  carried  farther  than 
nSirTristrem,  where  the  uxorious  interposition  of  King  Hark 
I  dexterously  employed  to  prevent  the  ultimate  absurdity  and 
■piety  of  conducting  Ysoude  safely  tbrou/^h  the  ordeal.  In  virtue 
ol  the  ingenious  device  by  which  she,  in  fact,  acknowledged  her 
gDHt,  wbile,  in  appearance,  she  asserted  her  innocence.  At  the 
nne  dme.  the  trial,  notwithsUnding  the  respect  due  to  lU  clas- 
ricaJ  ioyenlor,  was  certainly  of  « less  serious  kind  :— 

**  TbiD  made  Ttrgilins  at  Rome  a  metall  serpent  with  his  cun- 
lhlg^  that  who  so  ever  put  his  hande  In  the  throte  of  the  serpent 
Isiwere  his  cause  right  and  trewe,  and  if  his  cause  were  false,  he 
Aoide  nat  plucke  his  hand  out  ageyne ;  and  If  it  were  trewe,  he 
M  pluck  It  oul  ageyne,  without  any  harme  doynge.  So  it 
brtooed  that  there  was  a  knyght  of  Lnmbardie  that  mystrusted 
Ml  wife,  with  one  of  his  men«  that  was  moost  set  by  in  the  con- 
MjtB  of  his  wife.  But  she  excused  berselfe  ryght  nobeiye  and 
vyiely.  And  she  consented  to  goo  with  hym  to  Rome  to  that 
KrpeDt,  and  there  to  lake  hyr  othe  that  she  was  nat  gjfiij  of  that 
Ihathe  pnl  upon  hyr ;  and  thereto  consented  the  knyght :  and  as 
hj  were  bothe  in  the  carte,  and  also  hyr  man  with  hyr,  she 
ayd  to  the  man,  that  when  he  came  to  Rome,  that  he  shuid 
dothe  hym  with  a  f<)les  cote,  and  dysgyse  hym  hi  such  roaner 
hattheythuld  not  know  him,  and  ao  dyde  he;  and  when  the 
hje  was  come  that  she  shuid  come  to  the  serpent,  he  was  there 
nmk.  And  Yirgilius  knowinge  the  falseness  of  the  woman  by 
^  caonynge  of  negromancy  :  and  then  sayd  Virgilius  to  the 
voosD,  '  Wlihdrawe  your  othe  and  swere  not;'  but,  she  wold 
lot  do  after  hym>  bnt  put  her  hande  into  the  serpenies  mouth. 
^  when  her  hand  was  in,  she  sware,  before  ber  hiisband,  that 
lie  had  00  more  to  do  with  hym  than  with  that  foie  that  stode  hyr 
V*  And,  by  cause  that  she  sayde  trowthe,  she  pulled  hyr  hand 
VCfoeoot  of  the  throte  of  the  serpent  nat  hurt;  and  then  de- 
**ted  the  knyght  home,  and  trusted  hyr  well  ever  after.  And 
^rgUios  having  thereat  great  spyte  and  anger  that  Ihe  woman 
^  10  escaped,  destroyed  the  serpent :  for  thus  escaped  the  ladye 
^^7  tfo  that  great  danger.  And  then  spake  Virgilius,  and  sayde, 
Int  the  women  be  ryght  wyse  to  emmagyn  ungracyonsenes,  but 
Btoodoes  they  be  but  Innocentes,"  >  (i.  e.  simpletons.) 


NOTES  ON  FYTTE  THIRD. 

ARD  THB 

GOIICLUDING  STAKZAS. 


tinned  in  the  possession  of  the  Gael  or  aboriginal  Celts.  TrI- 
amour  and  Blaunche  Flouf'e  are,  however,  names  of  Norman 
derivation.  

Vrgao.— p.  357,st.  1. 

I  do  not  find  this  personage  In  the  prose  romance,  but  he  seems 
to  be  alluded  (o  in  the  Fragments.   See  p.  870. 


He  was  rede,  grane,  and  blewe; 


His  I 


B  was  Pellcr«we^-P.  SSS,  sL  40. 


The  colours  of  this  marvelloos  hound  are  not  more  extraordi- 
nary than  those  which  decorated  the  person  of  Jourdahide  Blaves, 
a  champion  of  Romance,  lie  was  pied  like  a  Jay ;  one  of  hb  legs 
being  whiter  than  snow,  the  other  blackei*  than  ebony ;  one  arm 
rose-coloured,  and  the  other  of  a  yellow  or  citron  hue  :  beside 
which,  he  had  a  blood-red  crosslet  imprinted  on  each  shoulder.' 
This  childish  taste  lor  ihe  marvellous  marked  the  decay  of  ro- 
mantic fiction.  Petlcrewe  b  the  Cru  of  Mr.  Douce's  Fragment. 
Out  of  the  slight  mention  of  Blaunche  Flourc,  the  daughter  of 
Triamoor,  and  of  hb  dog.  Ihe  author  of  the  prose  folio  seems  to 
haveweared  the  tragical  adventure  of  Bellnde,  Princess  of  France, 
who,  desperately  enamoured  of  Trbtrem,  slew  herself  upon  his 
departure  from  the  court  of  King  Pharamond.  On  her  deathbed 
she  sent  to  the  knight  a  fair  "  l>ratchel,"  and  a  letter,  written 
with  her  own  blood.  **  Comme  celui  meurt  aisi,  qui  de  amours 
meurt,  et  ne  peust  de  son  amour  tronver  mtrci."^Trislttn, 

f.  XXV. 


Marke  wu  ferly  fain, 
Aod  Trlslrem  lilst  be.— P 


S58,sl.l2. 


Wales.~P.357,fit.  1. 

■thai  been  observed  In  the  IntroducUon,  that  Wales  originally 
•■l^ebended  all  the  western  parts  of  England,  which  long  con- 


In  Ihe  conduct  of  the  story  of  Sir  Tristre m,  the  most  striking 
circumstance  b  ihe  extreme  Ingratitude  and  profligacy  of  the  hero. 
That  a  pretac  ekm>alier,  who  is  held  forth  as  the  model  of  perfec- 
tion, should,  year  after  year^  persbl  in  an  incestuous  commerce 
with  the  with  of  hb  uncle,  and  of  an  uncle  to  whom  he  owed  hb 
life  and  means  of  living,  and  by  whose  sword  he  was  dubbed  a 
knight,  must  appear  monstrous  to  those  who  derive  their  notions 
of  the  romances  of  chivalry  rather  from  theory  tlun  from  perus- 
ing the  originals.  And  certataily  it  forms  an  apology  for  those,  by 
whom  such  romances,  often  containing  matters  of  great  interest 
and  cnrtoslty,  were  consigned  to  oblivion,  that  the  morality  which 
they  taught  was  so  vague  and  flexible  in  its  nature,  as  to  draw  a 
veU  over  the  most  abominable  crimes.  In  later  times,  indeed,  the 
romance-writers,  who  treated  of  Sir  Tristrem.  have  endeavoured 
in  some  degree  to  palliate  the  enormity  of  hb  guilt,  by  parting 
his  uncle  Mark  as  a  base,  felonious,  aod  treacherous  bastard,  for 
whom  no  ignominy  could  be  too  vile  t  in  short,  "  le  plus  vil  roy, 
et  le  plus  Imbecille  recreu  qnl  fnt."  In  the  French  folio,  he  b 
accused  of  repeated  attempts  to  murder  Tristrem,  because  a  cer- 
tain dwarf  had  foretold  that  he  should  be  dbhonourcd  by  him. 
He  b  stated  to  have  murdered,  by  felony,  hb  own  brother,  and 
many  other  good  knights ;  and,  what  was  yet  more  unpardonable, 
although  hb  subjects  were  cowardly  to  a  proverb,  the  king  was 
more  cowardly  than  them  all.  The  author,  In  short,  has  been  su 
successful  in  conjuring  up  all  the  circumstances  which  can  apo- 
logize for  his  herohie's  frailly,  that  Monsieur  de  Tressan  thinks 
the  reader  mu*t  be  very  rigorous  who  can  blame  her.  But,  with- 
out examining  how  far,  in  a  moral  view,  the  vices  of  the  uncle 
apologlzefor  the  incest  and  adultery  of  the  nephew,  it  is  certain 
that  the  dark  shades  In  the  ctiaracter  of  Mark  can  neither  l>e  found 
in  the  legend  of  Tomas  of  Erceldonne,  nor  in  the  metrical  French 
romance,  which  afforded.  In  all  probability,  materiab  for  the 
massive  prose  volume.  In  these  ancient  poems,  the  King  of  Corn- 
wall Is  merely  represented  as  a  good-natured  uxorious  wittol,  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  whose  disposition  seems  to  have  been 
a  blind  attachment  to  a  wife  and  nephew,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
ceived and  lietrayed.    Neither  b  the  profligacy  of  Sir  Tristrem 


^frttiHu.  *  Tbia  bolie  treatetb  of  the  lyfo  of  Virgilius,  and  of  bb  detb. 
"*wy  marraylM  that  badyd  In  bis  iyfe  lime  by  wbycbcratte  and  nygro- 
■^»  iborowgh  tbe  beipe  or  tbe  deryla  of  bell."   Printed  at  Antwerpe 

<obtt  Doesborcke.   Snppoaed  to  be  translated  from  tbe  Freucb.    See 


Goujet  niMotk,  Frane,  Iz.  225.    CataL  ofKat.  Ub.  ParU,  torn.  It.  p.  5.   !»• 
Btirc,  No.  3857. 
•  Lea  Falls  et  Pronesses  de  Jourdshi  de  Bbfcs,  Fsrii,  4520. 
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pecnilar  to  (hat  champion,  bdng  vi  attribute  of  many  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Rotiod  Table,  against  whom  the  learned  Ascham 
thus  iafetghs:  **In  our  forefathers*  lime,  ivhen  paplstrle,  as  a 
standing  poole,  covered  and  overflowed  all  England,  few  boolies 
were  red  in  onr  toong,  savying  certayne  bookes  of  chivalrie,  as 
they  sayd,  ft>r  pastime  and  pleasure,  which^  as  some  say,  were 
made  in  monasteries  by  idle  monlies  or  wanton  cbanons.  As  one, 
for  example,  Morte  Arihure,  the  whole  pleasure  of  whiche  booke 
standetb  in  two  spccyall  poyntes ;  in  open  mans  slaoghtre,  and 
bolde  bawdrie  s  in  which  bookes  those  be  counted  ihe  noblest 
knightes  tbate  do  kill  roost  men  without  any  quarrell,  and  commit 
fowlest  aduoniteries  by  sutlest  shifts;  as  Sir  Lancelot  with  the  wife 
of  King  Arthure,  his  maister :  sir  Tristrem  with  the  wife  of  King 
Mark,  his  uncle  t  Syr  Lamcrocke  with  the  wife  of  King  Lote.  that 
was  his  own  aunte.  This  is  good  stuffe  for  wise  men  to  laughe  at, 
or  honest  men  to  take  pleasure  at.  Tet  I  know  when  God's  Bible 
was  banished  the  court,  and  Morie  Arihure  receared  Into  the 
prince's  chamber.  What  toys  the  dayly  reading  of  such  a  booke 
may  work  in  the  will  of  a  yong  geutleman,  or  a  yong  maide,  that 
liveth  welthely  and  idlely,  wise  men  can  Judge,  and  honest  men 
doe  pittie."— AscBAH's  SchooU  Waster. 

The  best  apology,  in  Sir  Trlstrem's  case,  may  be  the  powerful 
effects  of  the  hoin  amoureuse;  but  many  curious  inferences 
might  be  dr<<wn  from  such  loose  morality  being  a  dlstbiguisbing 
feature  of  books  of  chivalry. 


Be  cleped  Tristrem  with  this. 
And  bl  toke  htm  the  Qaeoe, 
And  flemed  bem  botbe  Y  wi«.— P.  S58,  st.  14. 

The  prose  folio  Is  far  from  making  the  retreat  of  Trislrem  and 
Tsonde  the  effect  of  banishment  by  King  Hark.  Andret.  accord- 
ing to  that  authority,  had  beset  Tristrem  with  a  body  of  men,  as 
he  returned  unarmed,  and,  to  say  truth,  almost  naked,  out 
of  the  Queen's  apartment.  The  champion  escaped  into  a  chapel 
which  overhung  the  sea,  and  was  at  length  compelled  to  throw 
himself  among  Ihe  waves.  With  great  difficulty  he  gained  a 
finall  rock,  or  island.  Meanwhile  Mark  commanded  that  Tsonde 
abonld  be  delivered  np  to  the  lepers,  as  a  worse  punishment  than 
that  of  burning,  to  which  he  had  originally  destined  lier.  From 
these  miserable  and  diseased  outcasts  the  Qneen  is  rescued  by 
Oonvemail,  with  a  body  of  Trlstrem's  friends;  for  his  valour  and 
liberattly  had  attached  to  him  a  strong  party  in  Gomwail.  The 
aame  aasistanoe  rescnes  the  knight  (torn  perishing  on  the  island. 
When  Tristrem  and  Ysonde  are  thus  reunited,  they  dismiss  their 
followen,  and  plunge  into  ihe  depths  of  the  forest  of  Moroys 
where  they  reside  In  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  in  the 
Fragment,  p.  57*.  

lo  (bat  forest  fede, 
Tristrem  Hodain  gan  chast.~P.  3SB,  st.  10. 

To  chaitlse  the  dog,  is  here  mef  aphoricalty  used  for  breaking 
him  to  the  diase,  whidi,  as  every  sportsman  knows,  requires 
chastisement  with  no  gentle  hand.  The  prose  folio,  which  men- 
tions the  retreat  of  the  lovers  Into  the  fbrest,  in  consequence  of 
their  flight  from  the  Jealousy  of  King  Hark,  adds,  **I!leccnies  ap- 
print  Tiistran  a  Hnden  [the  Hodain  of  Tomas]  a  chasser  sans 
g.*attir,  p<iurce  qu'll  ne  fut  gnilli  en  ancnn  maniere.*'  Poachers, 
I  beifi've.  fuily  understand  the  importance  of  training  dogs  lo 
chase,  without  giving  tongue.  Hodain's  fidelity  and  attachment 
figure  In  every  edition  of  the  romance  of  Tristrem.  He  alone 
could  recognise  him,  when  disguised  as  a  fool,  (see  p.  872) ;  he 
alone  knew  him  in  his  stare  of  unafflecicd  fk^nzy.  (Tristan^  fuell. 
exix.) ;  and  when  the  bodies  of  Tsonde  and  Tristrem  were  brought 
to  Cornwall  to  be  buried,  flodaln  left  the  wood,  withont  turning 
aside  to  chase  any  of  the  stags  with  which  it  abounded,  and  ran 
straight  to  the  chapel,  into  which  he  was  admitted  by  Pemos,  the 
M|nire  of  Tristrem,  who  watched  bis  corpse  t  ''liiecderooorent 
Pernns  et  Hrudene  sans  boire  et  sana  manger;  et  quant  ilk 
avoyent  fait  leut  dueil  sur  Trfetto,  lit  alloyent  snr  la  Royne 
Ysealt"  "Tristan,  feniliet  demier«. 


in  on  ertbe  boose  thai  laru, 

Etenei,  bl  old  deyn. 
Dad  wrought  It  v?llh  oaten  w00g1i.^.»,iLfT. 

Eten,  Sax.,  signifies  a  giant,  perhaps  from  thdrisiipsi^iiai 
city.  *'They  say  the  King  of  Portugal  eamot  sit  it  hb  ad, 
but  glanta  and  etins  will  eome  and  snatoh  it  from  biD."-it|yii 
of  the  Burning  Pestle.  The  author  has  already  aid  of  IbmL 
that  he  was  an  eten  in  every  fight.  Fylle  L,  >L  17.  li  It 
Comptayni  of  Scotland^  the  tale  of  the  Jled  sites  ctUi  itri  \ 
Beads  is  mentioned  among  other  popular  stories  umtsibj  It 
shepherds.  Britain  was  supposed  of  old  to  havebeeapMfiil 
with  giants  in  the  following  manner :  A  cotatai  KiBg  of  €iw 
had  twenty  daughters,  married  to  princes  and  okb  of  rut  I 
so  felliMit,  that  all  the  sisttrs  took  a  fancy  to  niinkr  thdrh» 
bands,  and  were  only  prevented  by  the  youngest  sinDgUni> 
tion  of  (he  plot.  The  worthy  king,  much  aciadaiiud,  \mA 
aiihia  daughters  lo  Britain,  a  desert  isle,  which  llKBfntRcciid 
the  name  of  Albion,  from  Albin,  the  eldest  of  the  tur  mM 
Here  the  female  colonials  found  themselves  so  machiteiR^M 
they  only  longed  for  a  little  Blrtation.  The  derii,  Ike  otU 
gallant  of  antiquity,  was  ready  to  Indulge  Uwib;- 

'^  Tbe  reode  of  belle,  tbat  foale  wiglit, 
Amonges  bem  al  ttier  allgbt ; 
ADd  eogeoderd  tber  on  tbem, 
GeoBiites  (bat  were  stroogmrn; 
Aod  of  bem  come  tbe  geaaoiei  itraBgs, 
Tbat  were  faegeteo  tn  ibis  load." 

Ckrontdt  of  Ike  iiM§$  ^  l»^ 

These  giants  were  extirpated  by  Bmtas  and  hii  Wff<KB^  H 
the  caverns,  which  this  mighty  tribe  of  Anak  badbe«i"Hhil 
woogh,  (i.  e.  fatigue,)  are  still  diown  In  vaHoospiiftrf*! 
island,  partlcniariy  in  Gitmwall  and  DeYowhire,  iIk  vmi^ 
story.  See  Boblasi's  CornwatI,  p.  391.  The  iai|e  cm  < 
Badlnawr  Is  called  the  Giants'  Holt.   ibid. 


Yir  tbal  werf  D  In  tinne, 

Noogbt  so  tbal  no  lay, 
Lo,  boa  tbal  lioe  atvioao; 

Tbat  no  bede  nongbt  or  stilcbo  plSf-f .  M, d.tt 

It  may  appear  surprising  to  some  of  my  readen,  IW** 
should  adopt  a  firm  belief  of  the  innocence  of  his  wife  aod  v|ies. 
merely  from  finding  them  asleep  with  tbe  naked  sword  la'**' 
twixt  them;  but.  In  the  middle  ages,  Ihii  circiiiBrtiBce »» • 
acknowledged  and  formal  emblem  of  Ihe  strictest  aiadBaoe» 
twixt  persons,  who,  from  whatever  cause,  were  placed  In  *«* 
stances  otherwise  suspicious.  In  Germany,  wheolfcei*''* 
of  the  great  was  solemnized  by  proxy,  it  was  deemed  iw^J 
to  prevent  any  cavil  or  chance  of  future  repodlatioo,  iWi""* 
of  emblematical  consummation  should  also  take  plan.  1|^ 
prcsenlaiivf*,  therefore,  of  the  royal  bridegroom,  wis tilrif*** 
with  the  lady,  whom  he  had  married  as  his  master's  |HtW.  ^ 
ceremony  of  heltrspiiing,  as  It  was  termed,  look  i**vj 
Louis,  county  palatine  of  Weldcnz,  as  proxy  for  Ihe  D* 
Austria,  was  wedded  to  the  fair  Princess  of  Burgundy.  *»" 
was  laid  in  a  Ftatcly  bed.  upon  which  the  count,  '"P^^ 
tbe  ladies  of  the  court,  reclined  himself,  placing  hi*  "Pl  "* 
lightly  booted,  under  the  cover.  A  naked  sword,  Ihe eajw 
continence,  was  placed  betwixt  Ihe  parUcs;  "^"^^VlJ 
circumstance  annonnced  to  all  the  worid  Ihe  (ypicai  n**'* 

tbe  ceremony.  I  ^ 

The  same  custom  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  rooaoeo. 

ot  Amis  and  AmetUm,  already  quoted,  i'^^^^I^M 
Fytle  II..)  we  are  informed,  that  while  Amis  occupied  WPJ 
of  his  friend  at  his  conrt,  and  was  received  by  Aindiiw' 
as  her  husband, 

«'  Wban  It  WM  comeo  to  tbe  nlgbt, 
Scbir  Amis  and  tbat  leaedi  brigbt, 

To  bod  tbal  can  go; 
When  that  wore  togttber  y-toyd, 


>  Tbla  eitraordlaary  castom  Is  rldtcnled  in  tbe  followiog  passage  ot  an 
oM  play:  *^Merief.  tes:  and  then  Sprloglove,  to  mali'e  blm  madder,  told 
bim  tbat  he  would  be  bis  proxy,  and  marry  her  for  him,  and  lie  with  ber 


the  first  night,  with  a  naled  rodgd  betwixt  tbem,  and  onto U0i 
beggars.'^-^opM/  Crew,  Act  V.  8c.  II.    First  acted  lo  iW 
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SIR  TRISTREU. 


Scblr  Amit  bis  twtrd  oot  braM, 
And  layd  Moii  hem  tuo/' 

Upon  Sir  Amellon's  return,  he  adopis,  boi  with  better  reiaon, 
i  eooclusioa,  inferred  by  King  Mark  from  a  similar  clrcrnn- 
■oe: 

**  Tke  teoedl  ai  Ute  uked  talm  tho. 
Wbl  that  he  badde  farD  •», 

Al  that  fourteo  night. 
Laid  bb  swerd  betuen  hem  to, 
That  irbe  no  darst  noaght  for  wele  ae  wo, 

Tooche  his  bodi  aright? 
Sir  AoMllon  betboogbl  him  than 
BIf  brother  was  a  true  man. 
That  bad  so  done  apllght." 

A  rimflar  drenmatance  occurs  In  the  Arabian  Tales^  where 
laddinhaTiDg,  by  virtue  of  the  magic  lamp,  introduced  himself 
ilotlie  bed  of  a  princess,  lays  his  naked  sahre  belwlit  them,  to 
pify.  that  be  did  not  intend  to  abuse  that  opportunity.  In  (he 
lio  Tristan  this  circumstance  is  omitted,  perhaps  t>ecau8e  the 
rtdcBce  of  innocence  was  thought  too  slight  to  carry  conviction 
« to  King  If  ark.  That  monarch  finds  the  Queen  alone  during 
(Mran'i  absence  and  carries  her  away  before  liis  return. 


ICas  neiiar  so  sort  man, 
THstrom  tbon  was  he.P-P.  wn.  at.  21. 


la  tbe  French  folio,  Tristrem,  in  his  absence  from  his  mistress, 
ihaDsti  bis  grief  in  long  lamentable  poems.  One  of  these,  called 
Klajf  of  Death,  contains  some  pretty  and  pathetic  passages. 
MM.  de  Tressan  has  given  an  imitation  of  the  Lai  Mortel,  or 
tf  of  Death,  In  the  Corps  dTExtraits,  vol.  i.  p.  M. 


For  tbi  the  kotgbles  gan  say. 
That  wroDg  Harkcs  had  sen. -P.  900.  st.99. 

IV  barons  of  Cornwall  were  very  indulgent  to  the  fr^lties  of 
Kbiriex.  The  Iblio  informs  us,  that  Morgain,  the  false  en- 
^ninuy  hsd  constructed  a  drinking-horn,  out  of  which  no  mar- 
td  woman  could  drink  without  spilling,  unless  she  had  been 
■■fanaJy  falihful  to  her  husband.  This  touchstone  of  malrimo- 
al  iideJiiy  she  despatched,  by  a  knight,  to  the  court  of  King 
rtbar,  hoping  lo  di!«hononr  the  lovely  Queen  Gurnever.  But 
rLamoncke  de  Galis  met  the  messenger,  and  compelled  him 
>9otolhe  court  of  King  Mark,  >»hom  be  haled,  and  there  lo 
ikifait  tbe  enchanted  horn.  That  fair  Ysonde  failed  in  the  proof 
Mnrprisiog ;  but  of  all  the  ladies  present  at  the  cour  yleniere^ 
«r  OQjy  coQld  drink  wiihont  spilling  the  wine.  Mark  hereujion 
«red,  ia  bis  parliameot,  that  a  large  bonfire  should  be  made  for 
a  reception  of  the  ladies  of  his  court  in  general,  and  Ysonde 
HDgotbers.  But  his  liege-men  withstood  bfm  manfully.  **  If 
ivoold  or  could,'*  they  sakJ,  *'  he  might  burn  his  own  wife;  hut 
^Iheirs,  they  would  not  slay  them  Ibr  such  a  IriOe.**  The 
kg  becune  yet  more  astonished  and  Incensed  at  their  opposi- 
li;  but  the  barons  were  intractable,  and  voted  unanimously, 
M  tbe  born  had  been  made  by  false  witchery,  aixl  only  lo  cause 
i^ind  strife  among  true  lovers;  and  many  knights  made  iheir 
^%  ikai  If  ever  they  caught  Morgain  the  contriver,  ihey  would 
>«ker  short  courtesy.  Mark  at  length  succumbed,  after  the 
Bowing  gracious  speech  from  the  throne :  **  Fair  sirs,  if  ye  ./ill 
H  tern  your  wives,  1  will  also  acquit  mine,  and  bold  the  trial 
IV  bom  as  false  witchcraft.*'  This  bom  occurs  in  the  Uie  of 
I  Asy  a«4  iAe  MantU^  In  the  Reliquet  of  Ancient  Poetry, 


SpaijM  he  hath  ibarch  sayn, 
Qcaonles  he  sloagb  thre^P.  aeo,  st.  10. 

^Nn,  whose  most  fertile  provinces  were  so  long  possessed  by 
H^ncens,  was,  to  the  rooianoers,  a  sort  offairy-land.  Glanto, 
*«»ters,  and  monstroos  paynlms  of  every  sort,  were  to  be  found 

— **  tb«  dark  tribes  of  late  rvTlvlog Spain.'' 

Oxford  Prix§  fotm  on  PoieMtine. 


latoBrelelnbecbes, 
Blcome  the  Doakes  knight. -P.  960.  st.  82. 

Tkere  is  propriety  and  probabUity  Ui  Tristrem  cbootiug  Brittany 


for  his  plaoe  of  refuge,  as  it  was  peopled  by  a  colony  from  Com* 
wall  and  Wales,  during  the  distractions  of  the  Roman  empire.  It 
Is  at  least  certain  that  the  language,  laws,  and  customs  of  the 
Britons,  or  Armoricans.  comcided  with  those  of  the  Cornish  and 
Welsh,  with  whom  they  carried  on  a  constant  intercourse.  The 
duke,  with  whom  Sir  Tristrem  takes  rehige,  and  whose  daughter 
he  afterwards  married,  is  called  Plorentin,  In  stanza  52.  In  the 
prose  romance  he  is  named  Hoel,  probably  to  identify  him  with  the 
Earl  Cell  of  Bretagne,  mentioned  by  the  Psendo-Turpin,  as  being, 
even  in  his  day,  the  subject  of  popular  poetry.  *'  Oellus,  Comes 
urbis  que  vulgo  didtur  Nantes de  hoc  canllur  In  can- 
tilena usque  hi  hodlemum  diem,  quia  Innumera  fedt  mirabliia.** 
—Cap.  xi.                         

Of  Tsonde  he  made  a  song. 
That  song  Ysonde  bldeoe.— P.  MO,  st.  83. 

The  poet  here  takes  an  advantage  of  the  two  Tsondes  bearing 
the  same  name,  which  is  entirely  lost  in  the  folio.  Ysonde  of 
Brittany,  bearing  Tristrem  sing  a  lay  in  praise  of  the  Queen  of 
Cornwall,  is  induced  to  believe  him  her  lover,  and  lo  beg  her  fa* 
tber  to  authorise  their  union.  Thus,  their  marriage  Is  brought 
about  with  more  apology  for  TrIstrem's  infidelity  than  could 
otherwise  have  been  furnished.  This  is  one  of  the  circumstances 
omitted  in  the  prose  romance,  which  mark  the  antiquity  and 
originality  of  Thomases  poem.  In  the  former  work,  the  resem- 
blance of  names  occasions  unnecessary  embarrassment  lo  the 
reader,  without  in  any  way  contributing  to  advance  Ibe  plot 


The  deru  dede. 

Do  it  T  no  dare.- P.  801,  st.  87. 

*'  Tristan  se  cooeha  avecque s  YseulL  Le  luminaire  ardolt  si 
eler,  que  Tristan  pouvoit  bien  veolr  la  beault^  de  Ysenlt  Slle 
avoit  la  booche  blanche  et  tendre,  yeuz  vers  rians,  ies  soureili 
bruBS  et  bien  aasis,  la  face  clere  et  vermeille.  Tristan  la  baise  et 
aceolle ;  ct quant  11  luy  souvientde  la  Reyne  Ysenlt  de  Gornouaille, 
si  a  tottle  perdu  la  voullenttf  ce  surplus  faire.  Ceste  Yseull  est 
devant  luy,  et  I'antre  est  en  Cornooailles,  qui  Iny  deffend,  si  cher 
oomme  U  ay  me  son  corps,  que  a  ceste  Yseult  ne  face  chose,,  qui  a 
villennie  luy  tourne.  Alnsi  demoure  Tristan  avecques  Yseult  sa 
lemme ;  et  elle,  qui  d'autre  soulas  que  d*accoller  et  de  baiser  ne 
aavoit,  s*endort  eutre  Ies  bras  de  Tristan.*'— Ti-iitan,  f.  lix. 


Thou  sloagh  hU  bretbec  Ibre, 

Vrgao  and  Morgan  TUfTe. 
And  Moraont.-P.  861,  st.  80. 

It  is  dlfficnlt  to  say  for  what  purpose  the  minstrel  has  established 
this  relationship  among  all  the  persons  who  fell  under  the  sword 
of  Tristrem.  Perhaps  it  is  only  meant,  that  they  were  brethren 
In  arms,  a  sacred  bond  of  union,  which  chivalry  borrowed 
from  the  Fosibrxdalag  of  Scandinavia.  In  Pa^an  times,  it  was 
formed  by  mingling  the  blood  of  the  future  brothers,  of  which 
they  mniually  tasted.  In  the  Xofca-Leniia,  or  stnfe  ofLoc,  that 
malevolent  demon,  being  excluded  trom  the  banquet  of  the  gods, 
thus  addresses  Odin  t— 

**UMtn  thai  Odtnn,  etc. 
**  Father  orstaoghter,  Odin,  say, 
Ecmember'st  not  the  former  day. 
When  mddy  In  the  goblet  stood. 
For  mntaal  drlok.  our  blooded  blood? 
fiemember'st  not,  iboa  then  didst  swear 
Tbe  IteliTe  banquet  ne'er  to  share. 
Unless  thy  brother  Lok  were  there?  " 

This  custom  prevailed  in  Scythla.    See  tbe  Toxaris  of 
and  Joinville,  Louvre  editton,  p.  104. 


Be  blewe  prlls  as  he  can, 
Thre  ikwt  other  mareu-P.  861,  si.  41. 

The  prise  was  tbe  note  blown  at  the  death  of  the  stag.  Among 
the  many  causes  of  contention  between  knights-errant  and  those 
persons  who  exceeded  six  feet  in  height,  the  rigour  of  the  latter, 
in  preservation  of  their  game,  was  a  frequent  subject  of  dispute. 
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la  the  romaooe  otsir  Egtamow  of  ArtoySy  we  find  a  giant  as 
jealous  of  Ibis  important  privilege,  as  the  Beliagog  of  Sir  Trittrem, 
or  as  a  modem  justice  of  peace.  Sir  Eglamour  had  entered  a 
forest  belonging  to  this  gigantic  son  of  Nimrod  t— 


•  ne  blewe  bU  borne  In  that  tyde, 
Uartls  rase  on  erir  Ilk  side; 

A  noblll  dere  he  cbasle. 
Bis  houDdls  two  tbo  dere  can  ta. 
That  herde  tbe  gyand  qubare  be  lay^ 

Tbat  rasyt  bim  of  bis  rest. 


"  Melbynk  wonder  that  1 1 
Tbar  Is  ■  tbleire  walde stele  my  dere; 

Blin  war  weill  better  na. 
Be  hlfn  that  ware  tbe  rrowoe  of  tborne, 
Hym  bad  better  been  onbome, 
Be  bogbt  oerer  derralr  mesr 

Sir  Egtamour.    PrinUd  bw  Chefmar  and 
Mtllab,  Edinburgh^  1508. 

It  will  readily  be  anUcipiOed,  that  the  giant  Is  slain  by  Sir  Egla- 
mour. 

Another  InsUnce  of  Ihe  rislL  at  which  the  lords  of  a  manor  lotei^ 
fered  with  the  dcer-slealing  chivalry  of  tbe  time,  occurs  In  tbe 
Romance  of  Gy  of  fVarvAck,  Gy,  hunting  in  a  forest  belonging 
to  tlie  Earl  Florentin,  had  slain  a  boar>  and  blown  the  priis  i— 

''  Tbo  Gy  bad  opened  tbatswloe  sneUe, 
Began  to  blowe  as  Y  yoo  telle; 

*  Dl  God,'  qnath  Erl  Florenllo, 

*  Who  may  tbat  be,  for  Seynt  Martin, 
Tbat  tcb  here  In  ml  forest  blowe  ? 

Bert,  other  bore,  be  batb  downe  tbrowe." 
Be  cleped  to  him  a  knlgbt  ylng. 
Bis  sone  be  was,  a  felr  yongling; 
*Sone/  be  seyd.  Mo  bors  thou  go, 
And  wbo  so  11  be  bring  bIm  me  to.*** 

The  young  knight  finds  Gy,  and  demands  his  bone,  as  a  forfeit 
for  hunting  In  his  lord's  forest.  Gy  offers  to  atiend  him  to  ibe 
lord  of  the  domain,  but  refuses  to  surrender  the  steed,  saying,  it 
was  no  kDlght'a  fashion  to  go  on  foot.  This  did  not  satisfy  the 
young  earl  :^ 

**  Gy  by  tbe  reyn  be  batb  y-oome. 
With  strengthe  be  wende  to  tbe  bors  eome ; 
Tbel  be  war  wroth.  It  was  no  ferly. 
With  tbat  staff  besmole  Sir  Gy. 
*  wicked  man,  ibou  bast  me  smile, 
Tboa  Shalt  It  ablgge  God  it  wlte.* 
with  his  born  be  him  smot, 
BU  breyn  bescbadde  fot-bot." 

After  this  adventure,  Gy,  bewildered  in  the  forest,  is  liospttably 
received  in  the  cutle  of  Earl  Florentin.  During  Ihe  repast,  Ihe 
dead  body  of  the  earl's  son  is  brought  home.  In  the  first  transport 
of  rage,  Florentin  assaults  Sir  Gy  with  an  andiron.  His  attend- 
ants crowd  to  assist  his  revenge.  But  when  Gy  claims  the  right 
of  hospitality,  the  spirit  of  chivalrous  honour  tempera  Ihe  Earl's 
paternal  Cpelings  :  he  commands  his  foliowera  to  hold ;  suffers 
Gy  to  arm  himself,  and  pass  out  of  the  castle,  then  follows  and 
defies  him  to  morUI  combat  The  Earl  Florentin  had  not  borne 
arms  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  overthrown  at  the  first  shock. 
But  the  victor  pitied  him,  both  for  his  age,  and  the  irreparable 
iqjnry  he  liad  done  him ;  he  leaped  off  his  good  steed,  and  left  it 
with  Ihe  earl,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  having  given  him  **  meat 
at  need;**  with  ihe  assurance,  however,  that  he  would  never 
again  burden  his  hospitality.  In  those  days,  when  ^  might  was 
right,"  to  **  beat  the  men,  kill  the  deer,  break  open  tbe  lodge/'  or 
even  to  **  kiss  the  keeper's  daughter,"  was  only  matter  of  disbononr 
and  punishment,  if  the  adventurer  wanted  resolution  or  strength 
to  make  good  his  aggression. 


Ynktnde  were  oos  to  kls, 

Askenoe.—P.  961,8t.42. 

That  is,  "it  were  unnatural  that  thou  (who  hast  slain  my  bro- 
thers} and  I  should  salute  like  kinsfolk."  There  occurs  often, 
in  Ihe  old  romances,  a  rude  gibing  betwixt  combatants,  similar  to 
some  passages  in  tlie  Iliad.  Thus,  in  the  duel  betwixt  Otuwei 
and  Clarel  the  Saracen, 


*'  otuwei  for  wrath  Mm  aooa, 
Areigble  bim  on  tbe  cbeke-boii. 
At  fel  of  thai  was  tbare. 
And  made  bis  telh  al  b«re; 
Tbo  Otuwei  saw  bis  cheke^boo. 
Be  gaf  CJarei  a  skom  anon ; 
And  seide,  *  Clarei,  se  mole  tboo  ths, 
Wbl  ftcbeweston  tbl  teth  to  me? 
1  nam  no  lotb-drairere, 
Tboa  no  aeist  mi  no  chelne  here.*** 

A  similar  brutal  joke  is  uttered  by  Doolio>  wIkb  ke  la  i 
bare  the  scalp  of  his  antagonist  with  a  back-stroke.  "Hoda 
baut,  vous  estes  conronn^  comme  un  presire  noo!eB.''-A 
Flettr  de$  Battailes. 

Beilagog  in  tbat  nede, ' 
Fond  blm  ricbe  wald. 

To  line. -P.  303,  St.  «r. 

This  is  a  passage  of  difficult  interprftatioD.  1  am  indiMll 
explain  U  thus :  Beliagog  In  that  necessity  wald  fimdkmtIA 
i.  e.  would  prove  his  wealth— to  fine,  fioaily,  aDcxplelin.  ft 
iiagog,  and  the  castle  which  he  built,  are  not  meoiiosid  hi 
prose  romance,  nor  even  in  the  French  fragmenis;  tboigl^i 
Ihe  last,  there  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  tbe statDeswiibviMI 
hall  was  enriched.— See  p.  974.  There  is»  In  tbe  pme  hoit,  i 
tale  of  Ulher  Pendragon,  wbo  carried  on  an  tolrisKvUkl 
wife  of  iEgrian,  one  of  his  vassals.  But  JEgrian  mi  soul 
he  encountered  tlie  King,  discomfited  bim,  and  odIj  gniMka 
mercy  on  condition  he  should  build  him  an  impreguliiearili 
to  be  called  La  vergongne  Uterpendragon,  ftieil.  cnii. 


Staoia  48,  p.  Sfll 

It  wonid  appear  firom  this  sUnza,  that,  in  Ibe  ciitie  Mil! 
Beliagog,  there  was  a  private  entrance,  by  i»iiW>  *f>>*' 
might  enter  at  pleasure.   Such  contrivances  were  freqaesta* 
clent  castles ;  and  from  the  following  passage  in  FroinvtHieii 
that  they  wer«  often  referred  to  in  the  days  of  romiaoe.  wta 
the  forces  of  Charies  of  France  were  actively  eapgiA'u^ 
ling  the  adeenturers,  as  they  were  called,— a  sortflfnBaai 
troops  partaking  much  of  the  character  of  baodllti.  wbo,  *b^ 
the  wars  betwixt  England  and  France,  bad  possesed  diaxM 
of  many  fortresses  in  Aquitane,— Sir  Walter  of  Pattbu  v«* 
principal  leader  of  the  French,  and  doseiy  blockaded  tbe  q4 
ofPuiporon,  whereof  Angerot  a  chlefof  tbe  idfeBlB««* 
panions,  called  ihe  Little  Meschlne,  was  castelln.  Slrf* 
had  sworn  by  his  father's  soul,  that  he  would  ukeiKSierfAe'' 
sieged  to  ransom,  but  would  put  Ihem  all  to  the  i*"*  * 
Angerot  had  a  cave  within  the  castle,  tbe  olber  eotnoeerf^ 
was  In  a  wood  about  half  a  league  distant.   Throo^b  iUi!«Jj 
he  made  his  escape,  with  his  followers,  loaded  wiib  tfc«  W 
which  they  had  pillaged  ft-om  the  nfiighbonring  comiiiT-  " 
third  day  after  their  departure,  the  Frencb  commenced  iW 
discharge  of  arrows  upon  the  casile,  which,  to  tbeir  P*'**j* 
was  not  answered  from  wiihtn.    "Then  ihere  wcre«*jj| 
ladders  to  set  up  agaynsi  the  wailes,  and  tbcy  thala««jj" 
them  passed  over  the  walls  and  entered  Inlo  the  cawi, 
founde  no  creature  therein.   And  than  they  went  lo  tbe j*.jj 
there  they  found  a  great  bundell  of  kayes,  and  '°>^^^ 
found  the  kays  of  the  gate,  and  opynct  it,  and  tbao  ail  ^^^^^^^ 
one  after  another;  whereof  the  lordes  had  greit  ■■"^'i 
specially  Sir  Gnaityer  of  Paschac ;  be  wclnd  iliey*^'*J 
parted  out  of  the  castell  by  enchauntmcnt,  and  then  dflj*""! 
them  that  were  about  hym  how  it  might  be.  ''*""'?\J 
Tholous  sayd  to  hym,-' Sir,  surely  they  csonol  be  lkJM| 
without  they  have  some  secret  way  under  tbe  erihe, 
think  there  be.'   Than  all  the  castle  was  sought,  to  eftff  ^J 
where  any  such  way  should  be.    Tlian  they  ^"^^^'ij 
the  moutli  of  the  alley  open,  and  there  all  the  '«*•  *Vj 
it,  and  Sir  Gnaityer  had  great  marveyle  thcreoi;  "■'•Tij 
of  the  seneschal  of  Tholous,  if  he  knew  before  ^*^^^ 
*Slr,'  quoth  he,  •  I  have  herd  er  this  thereof;  bat  1  wj^j 
thing  that  they  would  thus  have  departed  by  that  wiy-  J^ 
faythe,'  quoth  Sir  Gnaityer,  *lhey  be  gone  l*»*^f"^Ljl 
the  castells  of  Ibis  counlrye  such  ©"Jio*"***^'""  \[L!rtil 
Hugh,  « there  be  divers  such  ca»l«IU,  as  of  old  lyme  1*"~ 
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leynralt  of  MootabOD,  tbst  halii  sncb  conyeyamicei  for,  when 
le  and  his  bretbreu  kept  war  agaynst  Kyoge  Cbarleroayne  of 
rnnce,  Ibey  were  made  all  afrer  this  maDner  by  Ibe  council  and 
drice  of  Maogiatbeir  cousin;  for  when  ttie  liing  besieged  them 
(J  pay»ance»  and  that  tbey  saw  they  could  not  resyst  bim»  then 
roMe  tbey  deparre.  without  any  leve  talLyng,  by  meanes  of  those 
MMges  under  the  erthe.*— 'Sorely,'  said  Sir  Brews,  *I  land 
pretly  the  ordynaunce.  1  cannot  saye  if  ever  I  shall  have  any 
nrre  agaynst  me  or  not,  other  by  Itynge,  dnke,  or  by  any  other 
idgbboor,  but,  as  soon  as  I  am  retnrned  into  iby  country,  1  shall 
apK  soGh  a  mine  to  be  made  in  my  castle  of  Passac'  So  these 
totb  and  tbeir  company  came  to  the  garrison  of  Conyale,  in 
tolmtao,  and  iayde  syege  tberto,  and  then  Sir  Giiaityer  de- 
Blooded  of  the  seneschal  of  Tholous,  if  Convaie  antlently  per- 
leyned  to  Raynaite  of  Mountalbon,  and  he  said,  'Yes.'~*Then 
iifliaf  acave  under  the  groonde,*  said  Sir  Gnaltyer.— *Sir,  that 
ii  Iroe,'  Slid  Sir  Brews,  *  for  by  reason  thereof  Bspaygnolet  wan  It 
llieieeood  tyme,  and  the  owner  withiu  it.'  Then  Sir  Goaltyer 
ttatfortheienygbt  that  was  owner  thereof,  and  sayd  to  hym, 
'8lr,  it  were  good  ye  enformed  us  of  the  myne  that  Is  out  of  this 
eMdl.*  Then  Sir  Raymond  of  Conrayle  aayde,  *Sir,  anrely 
km  is  a  way  under  the  grounde,  for  thereby  1  was  taken,  and 
IntUiJs  my  caslel  t  it  was  before  of  long  lime  decayed  and  des- 
boyed,  but  these  robbers  new  repayred  it,  and  by  that  way  they 
one  on  me;  and,  sir,  the  issue  thereof  is  in  a  wood  not  farre 
kaoe.'- '  Wel,'  aayde  Sir  Ganltyer,  *  all  is  wel.*  And  so  iiu  dayes 
ifterke  weate  lo  the  same  wood,  and  bad  with  him  cc  men  well 
mncd;  and  when  he  saw  the  hole  where  the  issue  was,  he  caoied 
Ibe  ertbe  and  bushes  to  be  ayoyded,  and  then  be  lyghled  np 
auny  bisottes,  and  sayd  to  them  that  were  ordeyned  lo  go  into 
the  are,  'Sirs,  follow  this  cave,  and  it  shall  bring  you  Into  the 
ballorcoDTsle,  and  there  ye  shall  find  a  dore;  breke  it  up,  ye 
IR  atrong  euongh  so  to  do,  and  to  lighte  with  them  within.'  So 
Ihey  entered  and  came  to  the  grece  (steps),  nere  to  the  hall  dore 
bi  tbe  castell,  then  with  gret  axes  ihey  strake  at  Ihe  dore ;  and  by 
tbe  time  it  was  nere  night,  they  within  the  castell  made  good 
wacbe,  lod  perccyved  how  by  Ihe  myne  they  wolde  have  entered 
tato  the  castell,  and  Sspaygnollet  was  going  to  his  rest.  Then 
one  he  Ibyder,  and  tliere  they  cast  stones,  benches,  and  timber. 
More  Ibe  cave  door,  to  the  intente  that  none  should  enter  there, 
Iboogh  the  dore  were  broken  up.  This  was  done,  for  other  shift 
bid  Ihey  none  of  defence;  but  for  all  that,  they  within  the  myne 
ttooe  brake  the  dore  all  to  peces,  and  yet  were  never  the  nere, 
forlben  they  had  more  to  do  than  they  had  before;  and  when 
Ibey  Hw  It  was  impossible  for  Ihem  to  enter  there,  they  returned 
apio  to  the  host.**  In  conclusion,  however,  all  egress  by  the 
aibterranean  passage  being  prevented,  the  castle  was  taken,  and 
tbe  defenders  pot  to  Ibe  sword.— Fboissabt,  vol.  U  fo.  xivUi. 


So  litfllcha  wrrcD  thai  alle, 

Tmages  cemed  It  nought. ->P.  803,  ■!.  50. 

It  iidtflleolt  exactly  to  determine  whether  painlhig  or  statuary 
b  Ibe  ral||ect  of  thia  curious  descripi  ion.  1  Incline  to  the  former 
<pbiiQQ;  for.  In  stanza  62,  Ganbardin  rushes  to  aalnle  Yaonde  and 
■nagwain,  and.  In  his  preclpllailon,  breaks  his  head  againat  the 
viU.  Thb  mistake  mlg^t  more  easily  occur  where  ooloora  aided 
^  deception,  than  If  the  Hgores  had  been  cut  in  stone,  as  Ihe 
*enl "  images  "  seems  to  Imply.  The  hall  of  a  Gothic  castle  waa 
XMlIy  painted  on  the  skies  and  roof;  at  least  upon  Ihe  latter.  Ihe 
iMiner  being  often  hung  with  tapestry.  Some  vestiges  of  ibis 
^Koraiion  may  be  traced  in  the  banqueting  room  of  the  ancient 
*Mle  of  Borthwich,  about  twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh,  The 
pifaitlDg  is  executed  on  a  vaulted  roof  of  hewn  stone,  with  suitable 
^ncriptions;  such  as  **  the  Palais  of  Honor.**  In  this  hail  Both- 
*^lwu  feasting  with  tlie  unfortunate  Mary,  when  the  first  in- 
'I'lvction  look  place  against  her  authority.  They  were  nearly 
frpriied,  the  Queen  escaping  with  diificulty,  in  the  disguise,  it 
fcMld,orapage, 

I  find  no  mention  of  tbe  Images  in  the  folio,  but  they  are  al- 
bided  to  in  the  Metrical  Fragment,  p.  874.    In  Lancelot  du  Lae, 


there  occurs  a  drennistaBce  somewhat  almflar.  That  hnlght  waa 
long  confined  by  the  envious  Morgaine  la  Faye,  stater  to  Klnn 
Arthur,  but  resembiing  him  in  none  of  his  good  qualities,  and 
widely  differing  from  him  in  his  unsnapidoos  confidenee  in  Queen 
Goenever.>  The  good  knight,  finding  his  time  bang  heavy,  choae 
to  charm  U  away,  by  pahntlng  on  the  walla  of  bis  prison  the  whole 
htatory  of  his  amoura  with  the  wife  of  the  great  Arthur,  who,  bi 
Ihese  tender  concerns,  shared  the  fate  of  tbe  cowardly  and  petty 
King  of  Cornwall.  Sir  Lancelot,  distrusting,  probably,  his  own 
powers  of  producing  the  desired  resemblance,  was  at  the  farther 
pains  to  guide  the  spectator  to  the  meaning  of  the  painting,  by 
certain  mottos  and  dtatiches,  pointing  out  the  nature  of  ihe  ad- 
ventures, and  the  quality  of  tbe  dramalU  persotUB,  He  oonid 
not  possibly  have  made  worse  use  of  his  leisure ;  for  some  time 
afterwards,  King  Arthur,  while  vislliog  his  sister,  was  lodged,  by 
the  hisldlous  Morgain,  In  this  painted  chamber.  Though  pro- 
bably no  great  amateur  of  painting,  these  decorations  were  enough 
to  Interest  him  for  Ihe  whole  night  The  result  was  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  suspicions  often  infused  into  his  mind  by  Sir  Ga- 
wain  and  his  brethren.  A  breach  with  Sir  Lancelot  became 
unavoidable,  wMch  finally  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  chivalry  of  the  Round  Table. 


moe  bcrt  hya  hath  y-stefce, 
Breogivain  |>ri8ht  and  fTee^-P.  864,  sL  M.  * 

The  love  of  Ganbardin  for  the  trnsty  confidante  of  Tsonde  la 
mentioned  in  ihe  Fragments,  p.  S73,  but  not  in  Ihe  folio.  Ac- 
cording 10  later  anlbority,  the  hand  of  Brengwain  is  bestowed 
upon  Goovemail,  tbe  squire  of  Tristrem,  and  thU  faitbltil  couple 
ancceed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Llonesae.  Ganbardin,  called  Kahedin 
in  Ibe  folio,  and  Pheredan  by  Tressan,  Is  supposed  to  express  the 
same  ardent  longing  to  see  Tsonde,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
text;  but,  his  desire  being  satisfied,  he  falls  desperately  In  love 
with  her,  and  continues  to  write,  in  her  praise,  one  long  lay  after 
another,  till  he  exhausts  both  his  strength  and  poetical  powers, 
and  fairly  dies  while  concluding  a  madrigal.  This  is  not  the 
worst  efleet  of  his  passion ;  for  Tsonde.  naturally  gentle,  had  been 
induced,  by  the  lamentable  condition  of  this  despairing  bard,  to 
write  him  a  letter  of  consolation.  It  unfortunalely  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Tristrem,  who  became  thereupon,  first,  poetically  mad, 
like  the  enamoured  Breton,  and  afterwards,  ontrageounly  flrantlc 
hi  good  eameftt.*  Our  hero  roves  Ihrongh  the  forest  in  this  me- 
lancholy condition :  but  still,  instinctively,  exerts  bto  prodigious 
strength  In  the  conquest  ef  monsters  and  giants,  oppressors  to  Ihe 
herdsmen,  with  whom  he  associated,  and  by  whom  he  was  fed. 
Like  Orlando,  in  his  encounter  with  Rodomont  upon  Ibe  perilous 
bridge.  Sir  Tristrem  quells  the  arrogance  of  such  errant  knighta 
as  saw  in  him  only  a  wandering  lunatic.  At  length  Mark,  when 
hunting  in  the  forest,  finds  Tristrem  aaleep  among  the  shepherds. 
Paying  little  attention  to  so  miserable  an  object,  be  winds  hta 
bom  lo  recall  his  followers.  The  madman  starta  up  at  the  well- 
known  sound  of  the  chase,  and  otters  all  his  hunting-cries, 
cheering  his  fevourile  Hodain,  and  calling  him  by  name.  Kevei^ 
tbeless,  Mark  does  not  recognise  the  nephew,  whom  he  had  ao 
much  cause  both  to  love  and  to  hate,  but  only  rejoiceain  finding 
a  fool,  who  could  be  so  very  amusing.  He  carries  him  to  Tin- 
tagel,  where  he  ta  acknowledged,  first  by  hia  dog  Hodain,  and 
then  by  Ibe  lovely  Tsonde.  The  skill  of  the  latter  compfetea  a 
cure,  already  begun  by  the  inflnenoe  of  her  presence,  and  Sir 
Tristrem,  pardoned  by  hia  uncle,  incnra,  by  fresh  offences,  a  new 
banishment.    Tristan,  L  cxvlii. 


Sir  CanadM  was  than, 
ConataMe  the  Qnen  fhl  Delgbe.-P.  804,  at.  46. 

This  enterprifing  constable,  who  hoped  to  succeed  the  peerless 
Tristrem  in  the  love  of  the  Queen  of  Cornwall,  Is  the  Cariados  of 
Mr.  Donee's  FragmenL  See  p.  57S.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
folio ;  for  tbe  treacherous  Canados  must  be  carefully  dbtinguished 


'  Qoean  Ooeaerer  rarprlsed  Morgain  tn  the  embraces  of  a  faToartte 
J^yt,  and  Tary  Imprudently  publUhed  her  disgrace.  Of  coarae,  Sir  Lan- 
'"^«id  she  eiperleBccd  all  tbe  morllflcatton  and  danger  which  could  be 


produced  by  the  rage  of  an  affronled  woman,  and  an  incensed  encliantro'^s. 

*  It  is  probable  tbat  the  madnots  of  Orlando  was  copied  by  Aiiosioi. 

either  from  the  romance  of  Ttistrtm,  or  from  thai  of  Uncttot. 
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rram  Karadot  Brhfbnu,  {puV»  pvem.  f.  eiUU.  part,  tec  f. 
Nil.)  a  katght  of  (he  Roond  Table.  dtotinguMied  for  his  valoar, 
bat  fct  more  at  the  hosband  of  a  chaste  and  oomtaot  lady;  a 
bappjoess  which  King  ArlhurMmself  might  well  hate  envied  him. 
She  was  the  only  dame  (u  Queen  Ooenever's  traJo,  who  eovid 
wear  the  manile,  designed,  like  the  born  of  Morgabi,  to  praye 
matrlmoolal  fidelity.  > 


T-bated  al  m  tboo  lie, 
or  all  Hut  drink  wIne.-P.  864,  st.  79. 

Thi«  was  a  proTerbial  phrase.     Id  an  old  French  metrical 
romance,  we  find,— 

**  La  melliear  gmt,  vol  oneqoes  benrent  Tin.** 

The  phrase  also  occurs  in  sir  Gy,  and  other  Ules  of  chivalry,  as 
well  as  when  Robert  de  Brunne  tells  as, 

**  SOMlaD  aa  ctirteys  ncvar  drank  no  wayn." 

This  was  bat  a  limited  compliment,  as  few  Saracen  Soldans  were 
In  the  habit  of  drinking  wine. 


Oirar  rode  Trlstrem  that  nli^bt, 
ind  Ganbardtue  blaide.-P.  305,  at.  1%. 

This  hasty  relreat  of  Tristrem  and  bis  friend  greatly  blemished 
the  repotation  of  both,  fspecialiy  in  the  eyes  of  Brengwain. 
That  tmaty  confidant  of  Qneen  Tsonde  oonld  oonnlve  at  the  arts 
of  lore,  but  not  at  the  evasions  of  cowardice.  Accordingly,  scorn- 
ing alike  Tristrem  and  her  own  newly  espoused  husband,  she 
iiuarreis  even  wilh  her  mistress,  for  still  reUiniog  a  favoarable 
opinion  of  tliem.  At  this  part  of  the  Ule  commences  that  Frag- 
ment lo  Mr.  Dunce's  US.  analysed  in  p.  S73,  et  seqnen.  The 
events  which  it  contains,  and  deUils  at  great  leoglh,  are  briefly 
mentioned  in  Uie  text,  yet  so  as  sufficiently  io  show  that  the  story 
is  precisely  the  same,  allbuugh  the  circumstances,  so  concisely 
related  by  Thomas  of  Brcekioune,  or  by  (be  reciter  of  his  poem, 
are  dilated  and  enlarged  by  the  Norman  minstrel ;  jnst  as,  in  Ihe 
preceding  Fragment,  evenU  are  only  hinted  at,  which  are  nar- 
rated at  length  in  the  present  text. 


Goppe  ajMi  4daper  Im  bars, 

Aa  he  a  meael  ware.— P.  MS,  ^.  M. 

The  adrenfares  of  Sir  Tristrem,  while  In  this  nnpleasant  dis- 
guise, are  told  at  length,  p.  S78.  Want  of  cleanliness,  of  Knen. 
of  TogeUble^,  of  fk^h  meat  in  winter,  bnt,  abore  all.  sloth  and 
hardship,  concurred  to  render  the  leprosy  as  common  In  Barope, 
dering  the  middle  ages,  as  it  is  hi  some  eastern  conotries  at  this 
day.  Nor  were  its  ravages  confined  to  the  poor  and  desHtnte. 
Robert  de  Bnice  died  of  this  disorder,  as  did  ConsUnce,  Dochess 
of  BreUgne,  and  Henry  IV.  of  England.  Varions  hospHals  were 
fimnded  by  the  pions  for  rccepllon  of  thoie  miserable  objects, 
whose  disease  bekig  infeefious.  required  their  exclusion  from  so- 
ciety. For  the  same  reason,  while  they  begged  through  the 
vtreels,  Ihey  usuaily  carried  the  cop  and  clapper  mentioned  in 
the  text.  The  former  served  to  receive  alms,  and  the  noise  of  the 
latter  warned  the  passenger  to  keep  aloof,  even  while  bestowing 
his  charity.  In  llBmTSon'a  Testament  of  Creieide,  that  fair, 
bnt  fickle,  paramour  of  Troiins,  is  afflicted  with  leprosy,  as  a  pn- 
nishment  for  her  inconstancy.  Saturn  denonnces  to  her  the 
sentence  :— 

**  Thaa  sbatt  thon  go  tMcging  fro  boos  to  boas, 
Wllb  cappe  and  dapper,  ilka  a  iasarooa.** 

Her  father  conveys  her  to  Ihe  receptacle  for  auch  miserable  ob- 
jects I— 

*^  Wban  111  a  maotel,  aod  a  bevir  bat. 
With  coppe  and  clappir,  wonder  privily. 


Be  apsaeda  aecrst  gate,  and  wt  ihsmt 

CooTered  her,  that  no  man  siMQld  cipie; 
There  to  a  ? iilage,  half  a  mile  tberaMs, 
Delivered  her  in  at  the  spllteU  boaa. 
And  daily  aent  tier  part  of  bis  almoos.*' 

A  lepeMVoman  eats  short  Creseide's  long  lamenlailoa  at  this  db- 
mal  change,  and  exhorts  her  to  practise  Ihe  trade,  whick  sa 
now  to  support  her  :— 

**  fiolcma  to  dappe  thy  dappir  lo  and  IVo. 
And  Mhrn  afllr  Ibe  iawe  of  leper's  Me." 

Again,  while  she  is  begging  with  her  miserable  asaodateap  Troihi» 
the  lover  whom  she  had  betrayed,  returns  vietorioas  fktxn  a  ifcih> 
misb  against  the  Greeks.    The  lepers,— 


**  Seeing  that  oompanle  eome,  with  o  a 
Tbel  gave  a  crie,  and  ahoke  cappls,  God  spedt 
Worlbie  lords  J  for  Goddls  love  lo  besTen, 
To  ua  leplri  part  of  your  almon  deder* 

The  beantlfhl  passage,  which  follows,  Is  loo  loog  for  1 
Creseide  looked  on  Troltus.  He  met  her  glance, 
recognise  the  beauty  be  had  adored,  in  die  leprous  wretch  bctac 
him ;  but  her  look  insUnctireiy  rcTired  in  his  boaon  **  ifae  spiik 
of  love,'*  which  had  long  lain  dormant  His  arm  giew  weaij  af 
bearing  his  abield.  his  heart  glowed,  and  his  ootoor  chisucd,  kc 
knew  not  himself  the  cause  of  his  disorder;  bat,  UMnwanr  hk 
purse  taito  the  skirt  of  Creseide,  rode  heaiHy  onwarda  to  ihaaly. 
She  recognised  her  lover,  and  died  hi  despair. 

1  am  informed,  that  there  are  in  Italy  a  tort  of  ] 
markable  for  their  impudence  and  pertinacity,  wbo  ami  a 
of  the  cup  and  dapper.       

Brengwain  want  oway. 
To  Hartie  ibe  king  aebe  yode_P.  MS,  sL  81. 

For  the  communications  of  Brengwain  to  King  Mark,  by  whhh 
she  procured  the  bdni>hment  of  Ganados;  for  the  manner  li 
which  Ysoude  coaxed  her  attendant  back  into  her  nanal  aeam 
modating  temper,  and  for  Trtstreni's  exculpation  from  the  chacge 
of  alleged  cowardice,  see  the  Analysis  of  the  Metiieal 
Fragment,  pp.  375— 87A. 


A  tarnamest  I 


acria^r.a86,sl  88. 


This  tournament  was  undertaken  by  Tristrem  and  i 
for  the  vindication  of  thehr  character.  They  had  an  opportaHlr 
of  ayenging  themselves  of  their  enemies,  aod  lleriadok  amd  Ca- 
oados  fell  under  the  lance  of  Tristrem.  This  oorreqioiMh  wilb 
the  Fragment,  p.  S74.  In  the  folio,  Andret  (the  Meriadskar 
Thomas)  has  not  the  honour  of  dying  in  the  professloa  of  chivalry, 
or  by  Ihe  arm  of  Trbtrem.  He  attends  the  Qoeea  when  Ac 
enters  a  Breton  vessel,  from  the  motive,  as  she  pretends,  of  ea- 
riusity,  but.  in  reality,  to  go  to  the  assisUnce  of  Tiistreaa.  (fan 
mortally  wounded,  ( pp.  497~S38.)  Genes,  a  faiihfol  fttasd  sf 
Tristrem.  commanded  the  Tcsaei.  and  seeing  Andset,  the  lavidisas 
fiersecuior  ct  bis  maater,  la  the  act  of  passing  the  alippcry  ptaik, 
he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  offered  by  ao  fMr  aa  oppofftaaHy, 
and  poshes  him  into  the  sea,  where  be  perishes.  There  ase  mm 
tournaments  mentioned  in  Ihe  folio,  but  no  one  rniirs|iMiMai  m 
that  in  the  text. 


A  knigbt  that  ward  no  aehon.~r.  186,  at.  8i 

The  knights  often  made  whimsical  tows,  to  forbear  a  t 
part  of  their  dress,  armour,  or  habits  of  life,  until  they  had  exe- 
cuted a  particular  adventure;  witness  the  oath  of  Uaodricwi 
neyer  to  wear  sword  until  he  bad  acquired  that  of  Hector;  aad 
the  TOW  of  the  Marquis  of  Maulua,  never  to  eat  bread  Erom  a  ta- 
blecloth, or  sle^  with  his  wife,  until  be  had  avenged  the  ( 
of  his  cousin  Baldwin— a  vow  bo  truly  chivalrous,  that  it  i 
adopted  by  the  knight  of  La  If  ancha  himself,  after  his  4 


■  See  Ibe  tale  of  the  ^'  Mantle  Made  AmUe;"  In  Wat's  Fabliaux^  with 
Eius'a  iVofea,  and  the  ballad  of  Ihe  *'  Boy  and  ManUe,'*  in  tleUquee  of 
Aneieut  foetry^  toI.  ill.    In  the  laat,  Karadoa  la  called  Craddoc,  a  name 
which  he  ahw  bears  in  the  metrical  romance  of  Arthmtr  md  Merlin  .'— 
*'Thc  thirti  ort  was  Craddoc, 


An  bardie  knight  in  leb  floe** 
The  Wdah  poems  abound  in  enoomloma  on  his  valoor. 
Freich-Frae,  or  Siroog-Arm :  irblch  the  Norman  minstrels 
Brief-Broi,  and  Brite-Bra*. 
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CO  denolblied  by  the  swofd  of  the  Biseayaer.— Pom  Qnfosote, 
lok  H.  C.  1 

llie  oombit  wMch  frtUows,  beCween  the  two  Tristremf  and  the 
fMier  of  tbe  younger  knight's  bridet  assbted  by  his  seTen  bre* 
ren,  b  detailed  in  the  Fragments,  (p.  574,)  where  the  injurious 
na  is  called  Bstnit  I'Orgueilleux,  of  CasUe-fer.  But  the  death 
Tfittrem  is  ditTerently  narrated  In  tlM  prose  romance.  Ac- 
rding  to  that  authority,  he  was  previously  engaged  In  Iwo  des- 
fate  adventures.  Umoy,  Count  of  Nanles,  a  vassal  of  the  Duke 
Iretagne,  rebelled  against  his  liege  lord.  This  news  was  com* 
BitGated  to  Trisirem,  whose  father-in-law  was  now  dead,  and 
ho,  in  right  of  bis  wife,  and  yet  more  from  his  great  prowess, 
ens  to  have  become  protector  of  Rnnalein,  the  young  duke. 
k  coQOt's  messenger  came  before  him  while  he  was  playing  at 
mi  with  his  wife  :  '^Tristrem/*  said  be,  "Urnoy»  Count  of 
aotei,  renounces  ihy  homage,  and  thy  protection,  and  will  hold 
[tbee,  in  fuinre.  neither  land  nor  living.**—'*  Since  the  count 
ii defied  me  by  thee.'*  answered  Tristreni,  "by  thee  I  defy  him ; 
id  in  eight  days  will  be  before  Nantes  wilh  two  thousand  knights, 
ipoDiih  him  as  a  traitor.*'  Tristrem  kept  his  word,  defeated, 
'oaoded,  and  made  prisoner  tbe  count,  before  his  city.  Tbe 
nmwasaho  taken:  but  a  tower,  garrisoned  by  Urnoy's  raen-at- 
nas,  and  commanded  by  Corbel  with  the  short  ^hin,  master  of 
ii  Krgeants,  held  out  against  a  storm.  Tristrem  was  foremost 
licaiing  the  walls,  but  Corbel  llirew  down  on  him  a  huge  stone, 
ilMh  wouoded  his  face  desperately,  and  precipitated  him  from 
lie  Udder.  Bis  followers,  Inceused  by  his  danger,  stormed  the 
over,  and  slanghtered  the  garrison.  Tristrem  was  borne  home 
oihe  care  of  his  wife,  ^ho.  In  skill  in  surgery,  yielded  only  to 
craanesake  and  rival,  Tsonde  of  Cornwall.  In  the  intimacy, 
lecaikMied  by  her  constant  attendance,  Tristrem  forgot  his  situa- 
ion,  and  his  lit*alty  to  Queen  Tsonde,  and  the  Breton  princess 
Kcaaielik  wife,  la  the  tenderest  sense  of  tiie  word.  Her  hap- 
linciiwai,  however,  attended  wiib  fatal  consequences  to  Tris- 
Rm'sbeaUh;  and  Treasan,  with  more  regard  to  dramatic  effect 
ha  fidelity,  chooses  to  represent  it  as  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
bib.'  But  there  is  no  authority  for  this  trait  of  sentiment. 
Mitrem  not  only  recovered,  but  again  forgot  the  whitehand- 
d  Tioade,  (now  doubly  hi$  own,)  lu  the  arms  of  his  uncle's 
life.' 

Ihe  ireat  qnest  of  the  Sangreal  was  now  the  ot^ect  of  ambltloD 
■Nfi  all  the  knighto  of  the  Round  Table.  This  Sangreal,  or 
toed  tureen,  was  tbe  vessel  from  which  onr  Saviour  and  bis 
Knipies  eat  the  lastsopper;  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
■nagbt  to  England,  along  with  the  spear  which  pierced  his  side 
nlheeraeilUloo,  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  "the  gentle  knight." 
•be  h  called,  *'  that  tooke  downe  Jesus  from  the  cross.'— JToi'te 
MAar,  part  ill.  chap.  SS.  For  some  time,  the  Sangreal  was  vi- 
^ball  pilgrims,  and  lis  presence  conferred  blessings  upon 
bi  bad  in  which  it  was  preserved.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Itteph  was  always  lis  guardian  t  who,  to  qualify  himself  tor  so 
■we  a  Inist,  was  bound  to  observe  the  most  rigid  chastity.  In 
iMd,  word,  and  thought.  One  of  these  holy  men  so  fiir  forgot 
'^nadf,  as  to  look,  with  unhallowed  ardour,  upon  a  young  female 
%ia,  whose  vest  was  accidentally  loosened,  as  she  kneeled  to 
^▼e  bb  blessing.  The  sacred  lance  Instantly  punished  his 
^ly,  tpooUneously  piercing  both  his  thighs.  Tiie  blood  con- 
iBoed  to  flow  from  tbe  marvellous  wound,  and  the  guardian  of 
^Sangreal  was  ever  after  called  Le  Roi  petcheur»  About  the 
■Be  period,  certain  wood-nymphs  inhabited  the  caverns  of 
li^-  When  a  traveller  passed  the  haunts  of  (he  beautiful  and 
CKTolent  beings,  one  issued  forth  with  a  napkin,  <in  which  she 
prad  store  of  the  most  delicious  viands,  and  another  with  a  cup 
f exqQblte  wine.  Bnt  mankind  are  always  ungrateful.  An  un- 
^J  King  Maglns,  with  some  unworthy  knights,  not  satlsaed 
iHiibaring  the  hospitality  of  these  lovely  nymphs,  forcibly  vio- 
■bd  their  cbastlty.  They  have  never  since  appeared  as  formeriy; 
bl  It  most  be  owned,  that  our  modem  barmaids  are  but  indif- 
"^tsQbsiitntes.  Heaven  was  offended  at  these  delinquencies. 
^  Sangreal  withdrew  Its  visible  pretence  from  tbe  crowds  who 


came  to  worship,  and  an  Inm  age  aueceeded  the  happiness  which 
its  arrival  had  diffused  among  the  tribes  of  England.  Merlin 
foretold  to  King  Arthur,  that  from  bis  Round  Table  shouU  come 
a  champion,  who,  not  by  dbit  of  sword  and  lanoe,  bnt  by  a  purity, 
void  even  of  tbe  shadow  of  frailty,  should  achieve  the  adventure 
of  the  Sangreal,  and  restore  the  Roi  pucheur  to  hit  pristine 
health.  While  Arthnr  and  his  knights  held  a  high  feast  on  Pen- 
tecost ere,  they  were  surprised  and  enraptured  by  the  marvelioaa 
appearance  of  the  Sangreal.  "Anoui  they  heard  craking  and 
crying  of  thunder,  that  them  ibonght  the  place  abould  all  to  rive. 
In  the  midst  of  the  blaste.  entered  a  sunne  beame,  more  clear  by 
seaven  tbnes  than  ever  they  saw  day  i  and  ail  they  were  alighted 
or  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  began  every  knight  to  be- 
hold other,  and  either  saw  other  by  their  seeming  fairer  than 
ever  they  saw  other,  not  for  then  there  was  no  knight  that  might 
speake  any  word  a  great  while.  And  so  they  looked  every  man 
on  other,  as  they  had  been  dombe.  Then  there  entered  Into  the 
hall  the  holy  grate,  covered  wilh  white  samite;  but  there  wu 
none  that  might  see  It,  nor  who  bare  it,  and  there  was  aU  the  hall 
fulfilled  with  good  odours.  And  every  knight  had  such  neat  and 
drinke  as  tie  best  loved  in  tWa  world ;  and  when  the  holy  grate 
had  been  borne  through  the  hall,  then  tbe  holy  vessel  departed 
suddenly,  that  they  wist  not  when  it  became.**  After  this  won- 
drous visfon,  most  of  the  companions  of  the  Round  Table  vowed 
to  depart  In  qnest  of  the  Sangreal ;  and,  indeed,  tliey  were  nerer 
afterwards  assembled.  Cleanness  of  life  being  the  principal  re- 
quisite towards  success.  Sir  Lancelot  and  Sk  Trbtrem,  though  the 
most  redoubled  knights  of  tbe  Round  Table,  night  haTe  dispensed 
with  nndertaktaig  this  adventure.^  Both,  however,  attempted 
the  quest  of  the  Sangreal ;  and  Lancelot,  long  persevering  in  it, 
underwent  manifold  bisnlts  and  mortlflcalions,  for  Ms  presump- 
lion  in  takbig  upon  him  ancb  an  enterprise,  while  defiled  wilh 
deadly  sin,  whereof  he  never  had  been  confessed.  As  for  Sir 
Tristrem.  he  soon  gave  up  the  adventure,  as  not  reserved  for 
him,  and  returned  to  Brittany,  where  he  died  In  the  following 
manner  :— 

Rnnalem,  the  young  Duke  of  Brittany,  was  desperately  ena- 
moured of  the  fair  Gorgeolsin,  wife  of  Bedalis,  one  of  hb  barons, 
who,  f rom  jf alousy,  confined  her  bi  a  moated  castle.  Tristrem, 
accustomed  to  find  expedients  on  such  occasions,  and  as  complai- 
sant to  the  loves  of  bis  brolher-ln-law,  as  ardent  in  his  own,  con- 
trived to  forge  a  set  of  false  keys,  by  which  the  Duke  vuited  Gor- 
geolain  at  pleasure,  while  her  husband  bunted  hi  the  neighbouring 
forest.  Trbtrem  accompanied  Runalem  in  these  private  excnr^ 
sions.  Upon  one  fatal  day,  his  cap  unfortunately  fell  off  as  ihey 
entered  the  castle.  Thto  was  not  all.  The  considerate  Tristrem, 
leaving  the  loven  alone,  walked  In  an  ad)accnt  chamber,  covered 
with  fresh  rushes,  and  hong  with  beaotlftil  tapestry,  representing 
the  conquest  of  BreUgne  by  King  Arthur.  His  present  situation 
naturally  led  him  to  nsflect  oo  bia  past  happhMM:  and  while  be 
was  thus  pensively  musing,  he  bidulged  himself  bi  a  habit  aoinired 
in  such  fits  of  absence,  of  thrusting  the  rushes,  one  after  another, 
through  tbe  figures  in  the  tapestry.  At  length,  tbe  baron's  horn 
being  heard  at  a  dbtance,  Tristrem  and  Runalem  quitted  the 
castle.  Bedalis  entered  soon  after,  when,  finding  the  cap  of 
Tristrem,  and  observing  the  rushes  stuck  Into  the  tapestry,  ac- 
cording to  his  well-known  practice,  he  suspected  his  mbfortune, 
though  he  mbtook  the  author.  The  threat  of  Immediate  death 
extorted  a  confession  from  bb  wife,  that  Runalem  and  Tristrem 
had  but  Just  departed.  He  followed  their  traces  wilh  thiity  at- 
tendants, and  assailed  them,  without  respect  to  the  inequality  of 
numbers,  or  of  arms.  Rnnalem  was  slain  alter  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, and  Tristrem  once  more  wounded  with  a  poisoned  sword. 
Assbtance,  however,  arrived,  and  the  traitorous  baron  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  Brittany.  With  seven  hundred  followers,  he 
exercbed  tbe  profession  of  **  ullaguB,*'  that  Is,  pbate,  until  be 
was  surprised  and  slain  by  a  force  aent  out  against  him  by  the 
merchanu  of  Constantinople.  As  for  Trbbem,  he  was  carried 
home;  and  tbe  history  of  bis  death  is  toki  nearty  as  bi  the  me- 
trical copy. 


I  CWN^-bmifft  4m  Iomm,  torn.  I.  p.  I7«. 
'''•bs,  f.  mill,  et  acqmn. 
'*«*agr8il  was  flasUy  aehlcrsd  by  asbhad, 


sMbled  try  Sir  Bors  and 


Sir  PerdvaL  At  ibb  part  of  tbe  sndent  roBUDca,  tbe  reader  b  sarprised 
to  pareeive  with  what  astoabblng  sssurancs  tbe  wUdasC  saperstltloos  ar« 
SDgraltod  upon  the  Itcaotioos  adTsntorss  of  Sir  lancalot  and  Sb  Trbtrena. 
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WALTER  SCOrrS  POETICAL  WORKS. 


CONCLUSION. 


The  companTons  flftene. 
To  death  did  thai  ihrioge.-P.  aflT,  it.  l. 

these  concluding  sfaniat  are  Intended  to  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion to  (he  French  metrical  fragment,  which  has  been  remarked 
to  exist  between  that  and  the  genuine  effusions  of  Thomaaof  Eroel- 
doune.  The  facts,  therefore,  which  the  French  minstrel  gives  at 
great  length,  are  here  shortly  and  concisely  told,  in  imiutioii  o( 
the  abrupt  style  of  the  poem,  to  which  these  TerKs  are  offered  as 
a  conclusion.  

Pele  niTeo  thai  brioge.~r.  88T,  at  4. 

According  to  the  French  folio,  one  poor  physician,  Ik'om  the 
school  of  Ssiemo.  discoTered  thecanse  of  Tristrem's  malady,  and 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  effect  a  core;  but  the  ignorant  faculty  of 
Brelagne  mutinied  upon  his  prophecy  of  a  super? ening  inQamma- 
tion,  and  upbraided  him  with  presumption  and  poverty.  **  Seig- 
neurs/' fait  11,  '*Je  suis  poure  [pauvre].  Dieu  me  donnera  assei 
quant  il  luy  plalra.  Non  pourtaot  le  sens  n'est  pas  en  draps  ne  en 
▼estemens,  mais  au  cueur  ou  Dieu  I'a  mis.**— Fneil.  cxxl.  Upon 
this  retort  tlie  court  physiolaos  became  outrageous,  and  not  only 
refused  to  consult  with  the  sage  of  Salerno,  but  even  threatened 
to  leave  Trblrem  to  his  sole  charge,  if  lie  were  not  instantly  dis- 
missed. In  truth,  they  could  not  have  done  the  patient  a  greater 
favour.  His  wife,  however,  Judged  and  acted  as  most  women 
would  have  done  in  her  situation— dismissed  the  tattered  scholar, 
and  retained  his  ignorant  but  well-habited  rirals,  who  soon  re- 
dueed  Trislcem  to  ihe  desperate  state  described  In  the  text. 


Bis  Idnd  hert  it  brake.— P.  M8.  at.  41. 

The  affecting  scene  of  Tristrem's  death  Is  thus  narrated  In  the 
metrical  fragment  i— 

— ~'*  tqrne  ael  vera  la  parele ; 
Dune  dit,  *  Deaa  aalt  Yaolt  el  mel  I 
Quant  a  mei  ne  voler  venlr. 
Pur  Totre  amnr  m'eetnet  marrlr. 
Je  no  pulji  plus  lenlr  mo  vie : 
Par  vns  muers  Taolt,  bele  amle! 
N'aTer  piiM  de  ma  laoBur, 
Hals  de  ma  mort  aures  dolor  1 
Co  mtet  m'ainie,  grant  conKnt, 
Que  ptte  aurlr  de  ma  meat  1 
Amle  Twit  I'  Uvlfiesdit, 
A  la  quarte  rend  reaprit."* 

The  prose  romance  describes  It  thus*  ** Tristan  se  tonma  de 
rantre  itart,  et  dist,  'Ha,  ha!  douloe  amye,  a  Dieu  tous  recom- 


mande jamais  ne  me  verrea,  ni  moy  vods!  Diensoitgudtk 
Tous,  adieu,  Jem'enToys.Jevoossalutr  LonbitneQiiiicd 
se  recommande  a  nostre  seigneur  Jhe  Crist,  et  le  cocorlDjoeft, 
ct  Tame  s'en  va.*'— FueiL  cxxiii. 


••Lore 
teldeutl, 
part.  f.  cxxIL 


Mameth  oMe  and  ylnge.— P.  MB,  it.  1L 

I  y  aoconrcnt  grans  et  pellts,  crians  et  bniTaiii,  et  tat 
I,  que  Ton  ny'ouyst  pas  dieu  tooDanfr-iHito.  Sec. 


Gone  la  be  than, 
or  Inghmd  the  llore.- 


>.18B,aLU. 


The  euloglum  pronounced  over  the  body  of  Sir  Lanedot,  \n 
Bors  de  Ganes,  Is  equally  applicable  to  Sir  Trittrem,  bii  bnlkr 
in  arms.  *'And  now,  1  dare  say,"  said  Sir  Bon,  ''tb>t  Sir  I* 
celot,  Ihere  ihoo  liest,  that  were  never  matclied  of  oooe  wlHf 
knight's  hands;  and  thou  wert  the  curliest  knight tiut  rrffkae 
shield ;  and  Ihou  wert  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lover  Ait  m 
bestrode  horse ;  and  thou  wert  the  tnie.^t  lover,  of  a  flnEBlna, 
that  ever  loved  woman ;  and  thou  wert  the  kindmtminfhaM 
struck  stroke  with  sword ;  and  thou  wert  the  goodliefl  jwwM 
ever  came  amoog  press  of  knights ;  and  then  wert  ilie  oteM 
man,  and  the  gentlest,  that  ever  eate  in  ball  arooDg  t«iiei;  ^ 
thou  wert  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal  foe  that  ewptf  far 
into  the  rest."— Aforte  Arthur,  last  chapter. 


Swicbe  lovers  als  the! 
Never  scbal  be  moe.— P.  880,  it.  4&. 

The  bodies  of  the  nnfortonate  ioven  were  ooeveyed  toOn^ 
waU.  Mark,  still  glowing  with  recollection  of  his  ii^oria.  Rtarf 
to  permit  them  to  be  buried  in  his  domioions,  but  heniat< 
upon  perusing  a  letter  written  during  Tristrem's  last  llta««*j* 
he  had  attached  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  addresicdtoii 
uncle.  On  seeing  the  blade,  which  had  relieved  Conniita 
bondage^  and  learning  from  the  letter  the  faUl  UieoTlkeMt 
amouretue,  Mark  wept  piteously  over  a  passioo,  ino«lfc«*^ 
of  enchantment,  or  destiny,  than  of  volition.  **Mn^' 
poorquoy  ne  scavoys  Je  ceate  avanfore!  Jc  ktom^ 
oeliez;  etconsenty  qu*llz  ne  feussent  Ja  partis  de  Dor<  I^ 
ay  je  perdu  mon  nepveu  et  ma  femme."*— Po«iL  o^-  ^ 
caused  to  be  erected  over  the  bodies  a  splendid  diapd,  ii** 
was  first  displayed  that  miracle  since  narrated  in  so  ib»T  WbJ 
Out  of  the  tomb  of  Tristrem  sprung  a  fair  eglantine,  oA  tnW 
itself  around  the  monument  of  Ysonde.  It  was  three  tisisw 
by  order  of  King  Mark,  but  was  ever  found,  on  thenextBSti* 
to  have  revived  in  all  its  beauty,  ce  miracle  «rfo«  «»**" 
sei^nessr  TtHstan,  eisurU  Royne  rseuite. 
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GLOSSARY. 


A. 


jMule.   Abode. 
Mde.    AbuyiL 
icas*   A  cas,  by  chance. 
ired,  Terb.    To  dread. 
Jther.    Either. 
Ahiq.    X^oion. 
J.    .tf//. 

ktede.   Ich  alede.   Every  lede 
or  fuU.    See  Lbdb. 
dDom.    TO'tnorroWf  or  on 

la.  TV)  owe.  '*  That  me  Gode 
aB,"p.338.  fVhat  God  owes 
«M,  i.  e.  Means  to  send  me, 

kn.  owem.  "  Held  hU  bert 
in  an."  Kept  kU  mind  to 

n.    /A  "An than."  Aslhen^ 

Liiai.  One  no.  **  This  lond 
nU  worib  aoay."  This  land 
^Ums  not  merit  even  to  be 
mf/tued,  if  offered  in  a  gift. 

L  ni<ht.   one  night. 

knlLer.  Anchor, 

LiKwsh.  £110119^  sufficient-' 
iV 

imom.  Bonour.  Query,  in 
p.  533,  ought  we  not  rather 
U>nmi  Amour? 

Lpli^t.  At  once,  literally  one 
ffif.  Reply  ia  in  commoa 
hm,  and  duplies  and  triplies 
art  still  law-terms  in  Soot- 


ire.  Erslf  formerly. 


sadenooght  Abodenot^p.^hf 

eUd  not  remain. 
lailifl,  p.   336,   fur    bailifliT. 

The  office  of  Bailiff. 
Kak.  Back. 
\ake.   Back. 

saJe.   Sorrow,  calamity, 
and.    Bound. 
ane,  ban.    Bone. 
ar.   Bare^cmried. 
are.    ff^ld  boar. 
ames.    children. 
atayl.    fiati/e. 
ayn.    See  BouiiB. 
ede.    Gave.    It  Is  elHptically 
used  for  To  bid  to  have.    See 
p.  860. 

Bd,  bede.    Proffered,  or  pled- 
ged. 

ede.  iToAi&ition,  from  Bi- 
SBN,  Sax.  '*  or  gate  nas  ther 
DO  bede."  There  was  no  pro- 
MbtUon  of  passage^  p.  555. 
eize,  beigbe.  Bet,  But,  coi - 
na.  Sax.  coronet .    * '  Who  gaf 


Are.    oar, 

Arere.    Or  ere,  before. 

Ares.    Rrs. Sax.    Assault, 

Arcsoand,  p.   557.    Crilicised. 

Aros.    Arose. 

Aroume.  Around^  at  a  dis- 
tance, 

ArsL    Erst. 

Aruwe.    Arrow, 

Aside.  **Ich  Aside,"  p.  SS3. 
Every  one  side^  every  side, 

Askl.    Ask. 

Assaut    Assault. 

Assise.  The  long  assise.  Ap- 
parently a  term  of  chess,  now 
disused. 

Atire.    Arrange,  p.  556. 

Atvinne.  Between^  or  perliaps 
at  win,  p.  553. 

Atwinne.    At  winne. 

Auenloara.    Advtmtures. 

Aught,  T.    TO  pertain  to, 

Anghtest.    Oughtest, 

Auter.    Altar, 

Auwiue.  Accomplish  their 
purpose.  TheScottbh  phrase 
exists,  **  to  win  to  a  place/' 
faistead  of  to  get  thither. 

Awede.  Swoon,  An  acute  dis- 
order in  the  bowels  is,  in 
Scottish,  termed  a  weed. 

Awrake.  Didwreak^  or  aven^ 
ged. 

Awreken.  Awroken,  reven- 
ged. 


broche  and  beize?"  fVho  dls- 
tributed  pHneely  rewards. 

Belami.  Bblihi.  Fr.  Fair 
Friend. 

Beld.    BuUd. 

Beld.  Bold.  "  Of  bot  sche 
was  him  beld.*'  she  eovra- 
geously,  or  generoiisly»  gave 
him  aid, 

Bern.  Beam.  Sonne-bem.  Sun- 
beam. 

Bende.  Bandage.  Blodbende. 
Bandage  to  restrain  the 
blood. 

Bene,  ben.    Been. 

Benisoun.    Blessing. 

Bere.    To  bear. 

Bes.   Beest,  be. 

Bet,  T.  p.  567.   To  abate, 

Bethe.    Be. 

Better  speed.  fVith  greater 
speed. 

Biden.    Did  abide. 

Bidene.  Immediately,  off 
hand. 


Blforn.    Before. 

Behight  Promised.  Hight  U 
more  commonly  used. 

Beseketh.    Beseeeheth. 

Besieged.    Besieged. 

Be  sight  Bysighl.apparenUy, 

Biieighe.    Bely. 

Bist,  p.  557.    Abyest. 

Bislode,  bystaid.    r^ithstood. 

Biuke,  ▼.    To  commit. 

BItaught.  Committed  to.  "  Bl- 
tanghthim  God  and  gode  day." 
fVUhed  them  God's  gui- 
dance and  good  day. 

Bilhen.    Between. 

Billien.    Then. 

Biyande.    Beyond. 

Bitnene,  bitvene,  bitwene.  Be^ 
tween. 

Blake,  blalc.    Black. 

Blede.    Blood. 

Bleihely.    Blithely, 

Bleynte.    Drew  aside, 

Blehand.  Blue^  from  bleah. 
Sax.  Coeruleus.  Blehand 
brown.    A  bluish  brown. 

Blinne.  To  stop,  or  cause  to 
stop.  Sax.  Blinnan.  cessare. 

Bio.    Dark,  properly  blue. 

Blod.    Blood. 

Boalhe.    Both. 

Bode.    Order,  appointment. 

Bok.    Book. 

Bonair.  De  bon  air.  Fr.  coicr- 
teous. 

Bond.    Bound. 

Bone.    Boon. 

Bore.    A  small  round  hole. 

Bot.    J9ul,  unless. 

Bote.    Boot. 

Bothen.    Both. 

Bother.  '*  Her  bother  blede." 
The  blood  of  both, 

Botoun.    BuUon. 

Borwes.  Boroughs.  Thus,  in 
tlie  romance  of  Sir  Gy,  hi 
the  Auchinleck  MS. 

C 

Gao«  T.  To  be  able.  Michel 
can.    To  be  powerful, 

chad,    chase. 

Ghast,  p.  338.    To  chastise. 

Chavel.    Jaw. 

Chcker*    chessboard, 

Chelre.    chair, 

Gherl.    Churl. 

Ches.    Chess, 

Ches,  chesen.  To  choose,  or 
select,  used,  in  (he  oblique 
sense,  to  appoint.  *'  A  (ur- 
namenl  thai  ches."  They  ap- 
pointed a  toumay. 

Chirch.    (Aurch. 

Cladde.  Al  cladde,  p.  353. 
Clothed  in  armour. 

Glaper.    Clapper,  usually  ear- 


Therefore  I  asken  you  now 

right, 
Yif  ye  knowe  our  ani  knizt. 
That  is  so  stout  and  bold. 
That  the  balayl  dar  take  on 

hood, 
To  fight  ogain  Colbrond, 
Half  my  land  have  he  schold, 
With  alle  the  borwes  that  iitli 

thereto. 
To  him  and  to  bis  aires  ever 

mo 
To  haTC,  glre  he  wold. 

Borwes.    Pledges. 

Bonn.  Tomakereadytogoyto 
be  ready,  also  to  be  fitted  oitl 
for  a  part,  in  which  sense  we 
sdll  say,  wither  bound? 

Bour.    Bower,  chamber. 

Brae.  Broke,  To  break  a  hert, 
is  the  appropriate  phrase  for 
carving,  quartering,  or  cut- 
ting it  up. 

Brade.  Broad.  "  Of  folk  the 
feld  was  brade."  p.  555. 
The  field  was  covered  with 
people. 

Brak.    Broke, 

Brast.    BursL 
It  brast  thurch  blod  and  ban, 
Yif  hope  DO  ware  to  rise. 

p.  554. 
/( (Roband's  hert)  had  burst 
through  blood  and  bone,  if 
hope  had  not  arisen. 

Brefie.    Breadth, 

Bregge,  brigge.    Bridge. 

Brende.   Bwned. 

Brimes.  BrimSj  coast,  or  sea- 
shore. 

Brinies.  Helmets,  from  Brynn, 
Sax.  or  corslets,  from  the 
Freath,  Brugne, 

Broche.    A  fibula,  clasp, 

Brond.    Brand,  sword. 

Busk,  or  boske.    To  array. 


ried  by  lepers   or  beggars. 

See  Note,  p.  396. 
Cledde.    clothed. 
Glen,    clean. 
Cleped.    Called. 
Globbe.    club, 
Coppe,  coupes,    cup,  cups. 
Clough.   A  ravine. 
Gold,  p.  536,  V.    To    become 

cold. 
Gonseil.    Council. 
Goustod.    Consistory. 
Coupe.    See  Coppb. 
Goulh.    Knew,    **  Best  couth 

ofmedichie."    Knew  most  of 

medicine, 
Graftes.    Arts,  or  accomplish- 


ments. 
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Crake.    Crack. 
Gri.    Of/,  proclaim, 
Criestow.    Ci-iett  thou. 
Crist.    ChrUt 
Croioe.    cross. 


Croude.  An  instrument  of 
music,  resembling  a  rebeck 
or  fiddle,        ' 

Cuntek.    Contest, 

Gnutre.    Country, 


D. 


*•  Dalhet  him  ay.  *•  lU  luck 
have  him.  Debait  occiira  in 
the  same  sense  in  the  Fa- 
bliau, entitled  constant  dw- 
hamel  ;  Barbaun,  toI.  U. 
In  Uie  prose  Romance,  Tris- 
trem,  when  he  arrives  In  Ire- 
land, wonnded,  terms  himself 
'*  Un  eheoalier  deshatU  et 
malade," 

Ded.    caused  to  do. 
To  childbed  ded  he  go 
His  owhen  wife  all  so  tite. 
To  childbed  did  he  cause 
his  oum  wife  to  go  imm£' 
diaUly. 

Dede.  Deed.  Dedeaway.  Put 
away. 

Dede.  Deed.  "  The  steward 
forsoke  his  dede,'*  p.  549. 
We  would  say,  renounced 
his  action. 

Ded.   Dead. 

Dedely.    Deadly. 

Delit.    Delight, 

Delten.    Deadsd,  did  deal. 

Dent.    Dint,  stroke. 

Departed,  p.  353.  Part€d,se- 
parated. 

Deray.    Deroute,  eoufission. 

Dere.    Dear. 

Dere.    Deer. 

Dera.  Dark,  secret.  **  To 
serre  dem  and  dear,"  p.  M5, 
seeffM  a  proverbial  eaopres^ 
ftofi,  and  by  no  means  inti- 
mates any  scandal,    P.  56f , 


"the  dem  dede,'*  the  wicked 
deed. 

Dernly.  Darkly,  mysteriasuly, 

Deste.    Dashed. 

Deth.    Death. 

Devel.    Devil. 

Des.  A  raised  space  in  an  an- 
cient hall,  on  which  the  more 
dignified  persons  sat. 

Desirl.    Desire, 

Dight  Prepared,  dressed,  or 
made  ready,  "  To  dight  to 
death/*  p.  354,  msans  to  put  to 
death,  a  coyimon  expression. 

Dome.    Doom, 

'*  Don  was  on  the  tr^."  D<me 
to  death  upon  a  tree. 

Dote,  p.  553.    Dotard. 

Dought.  To  be  able  to  do. 
**  Never  no  dought  him  day." 
He  was  able  to  do  nothing 
by  day.  This  oonstraction 
is  singular. 

Douther.    Daughter. 

Doahri.    Doughty. 

Douk.    Duke. 

Dragoon.    Dragon. 

Drain.    Drawn. 

Draught,  p.  363.  A  Drawing 
stroke, 

Drede.    Dread. 

Droi^h.    Drtwe, 

Duelled.    Dwell. 

Doerwe,  dwerg.    Dwarf. 

DwI.    Dole,  sorrow. 

Dwinil.    Doleful. 

Dyd.    Dyed. 


E. 


Eighe.  Eye.  Eighe-sene.  Eye-  Endred.    Entered, 

sight.  Brand.    En-rand. 

Eld.    Old.  Briy.    Early. 

Eldren.   £/<ler«,  In  the  genitive  Ers.    Erst. 

case.** His eldrenhald."  The  Erih.    far/ A. Erth boos.   Sub- 
hold  of  his  ancestors.  tsrranean  dwelling,  or  cave. 

Erne,  em.  earn.  Sax.    i/nde;  Eten,  eteaes.    Giant,  giants. 

properly,  uncle  by  the  father's  E  verich.    Ef>ery. 
side,  but  used  indilterently. 


Fade,  fede.  FaithJ^il.  Forest- 
fede,  p.  558,  seems  equiva- 
lent to  good  green-wood. 

Fader.    Father. 

Fair  folk  and  fre.  Fair  and 
free,  a  common  expletive. 

Fals.    False. 

Fand.    To  find. 

Fand.    Found. 

Far.    Fare.  * 

Faugbt.    Fought. 

Faye.    Faith. 

Fij.    FttUh, 

FayL  To  betray;  hence,  Ca- 
tour.  Traitor. 

Febli.    Feebly, 


Febli  thou  canst  hayte, 
Ttieremansdiuldmenske  do. 

p.  564. 
Thou  hatest   feebly,    I,    e. 
meanly,    when    a    man 
should  act  as  a  man, 

Feohen.    Fetch. 

Fedde,  oftener  spelt  fode.  A 
frequent  epithet  in  romance. 
"Fairly.fedde  '*  seems  equi- 
valent to  well-educated,  or 
nurtured. 

Fel,  V.  To  fell,  or  quell. 

Feld.    iHeld. 

Feld.    Felled: 

Fele.   Tiany. 


Feloun.    Felon,  fell. 

Fende.    Fiend. 

Ferd.  Fear ed,  scared,  or  frigh- 


Ferden.    Did  fare. 

Fere,  companion.  Trewfere. 
Trusty  companion. 

Ferly.    fVonder. 

Ferly.  adj.  Marvellous,  Ferly 
play.  fVondi'ous  sport. 

Ferlh.    Fourth. 

Ferther.    Farther. 

FesL    Feast. 

Fet.    Feet. 

Fetten.    Fetch. 

Figei^tree.    Fig^ru. 

Flain.    To  fig. 

Fie.    Flee,  fly. 

Fleigbe.    To  fly,  flew. 

Flemed.    Banished. 

Fles.    Flies^  shuns. 

Flete.  To  float.  Viei,  did  float. 

Flore.    Flower. 

Fa    Foe. 

Fode.    Food, 

Fold,  bi  folde.  jn  number,  an 
expletive. 

Foie.    Foolish. 

Folely.    Foolishly. 

Fold.  T  fold.  In  fold  togcr- 
ther. 

Foo,  foen.    Foes. 

Fond.  Found,  obliquely,  pro- 
cured. 


For  bede.  PrevkwHi  pi- 

/sred,p.361. 
Forbede.   Forbid. 
Foren.    To  fare. 
Forgaf.   Porgavt. 
Forlain.   Lainb^. 

As  woman  b  tnb  liMbtai, 

Y  may  say  by  me. 

/  may  toy  of  m|«e/f  .  fkd  I 

am  in  the  tUmiiM  tf  a 

dishonouredwmn,}.  Ml 

For-bole.  For-heltd,  tmit^ 

ed. 
Forlorn,  ntedacHTdf.  nhs 

p.337.   *'llybderniM 

forlorn.  **   ¥y  faiier  tM 

lost  me, 
Formost   Foremed. 
Forward.   AfoetHM,  or  » 

gagement. 
Forlbl.    Therefore. 
Foryat   ForgcL 
Fot.    Fool. 
Founde,  or  fonde.  So.  taada 

To  go. 
Foonden.   Pound. 
Frain.    To  ask  quesHm. 
Fraioed.   Asked.  Also  Id  A- 

f}uzn{/,  asiDp.595. 
Fram.    From. 
Vri.    Ftu.    That  freest  t» 

mon  expletiva 
Freined.   Frained,  fliW. 


G. 


Oa.    GO. 

Gabbest.  iwveniest  falsdtoods. 
Ft.  Gaber. 

Gadering.    Gathering. 

Gaf.    Gave. 

Gamme.    Games. 

Gare.    Gear,  dress. 

Gat.    Gate,  passage. 

Gate.  The  road,  *'  To  take 
the  gate,"  Scottish,  to  cfeport, 
p.  555. 

Gayn,  p.  546,  f  ul  gayn.  Gain- 
ful, useful, 

Geaunte.    Giant, 

Gert.    Gen'ed,  caused  be. 

Gile.    Guile, 

Gillies.    Gwltless. 

Gione.    Engine,  deceit. 
Bot  yiue  it  he  thurch  ginne, 
A  seliy  man  is  he,  p.  832. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be«  ffe 
is  a  fortunate  man,  unless 
he  has  acquired  my  affec- 
tions by  artifice  or  witch- 
craft.   See  Sbllt. 

Give.    Gif,    The  original  of  i/. 

Gie.    Music, 

Glewe.  Glee;  properly  the 
joyous  science  of  the  min- 
strels. 


Glewemen.  MiMlnk. 

Gode.   Good, 

Goinftfnoon.  Geitfdsmi^ 
A  pennon,  or  ttat^^ 

Graithed.   Arrayed. 

Grene.   Green. 

Grct.    Greeted,  did  9^ 

Grele.  Tovfeep,^^* 
Scotland. 

Grete,  fromgr«ade,Su.ft* 
'•Al  vrhlteitw•sAeP*• 
p.  556.  J*<  comtei^ 
ripe, 

Greteth.    Greet  p- 

Grewe.  Grew.  •Itims*' 
ofgrewc/'  OfvAomf 
(i.  e,  were  lnT«W)  * 
games, 

Greves.   Mead(MH. 

Grimli.    Crtm/y. 

Grisly.   GhasUtf. 

Guede.  •'Nogaede."*»** 
The  words  are  mow  "fJ 
alUed  than  might  be  «■!*• 
lured  from  lheiripp«n»*; 
g»ftequcntijbeta?coi!T^ 
into  w.aodd  into  fl«**2 
sound  oft  ltbfl««^ 
of  the  Latin. 

Gun.    Gan,bega^' 


Haggards.    PVild  hawks,  me-  bule  was  f^f^^^ 

taphorically,  loose  women.  all  Mark^s  ^^^^^^ 

Hald.    Hold.  ,  The  sense  is  ob-  i.e.  by  all  W'fjj^ 

cure  in  p.  541 .  Tristrem  «^*   ^ 

ByalMarkeshald  Han.    nave.  "^**"^^ 

The  iruwage  was  tan.  han  on  heye."  J' 

It  seems  to  mean,  that  the  tri-  ktm  instantly  ^  "^ 
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tall.   NBch, 

Ult    Satten,  to  hold.    What 

halt  II?    fThat  aoaiU  U? 
lard.    Swrd. 
larde.    sardp, 
iarpi.    To  harp^  or  fUty  on 

thsharp, 

last.    An  haste.    OnkatU. 
WL    JUght,  commauded. 
late.   Bot^worm. 
tattoo,  ivhat   hatton?   what 

hlgbteit  ihoa  ?  fFAal  art  (AoM 

€aiUd, 
tayre^  p.  364. 
taighe.    Sigh. 
taighe.   roAye^lo^otoJkMttf. 

All  in  halgbe.    AUinhatU. 

'•  To  bcighe  and  holden  priis/* 

p.  BSa.   To  go  to  wage'  single 


OommamdtOrpro" 
eiamation. 

Bealth. 
To  hold,    "HeldflibM 
**    Pledge  my  hand. 
To  hold. 
Ide,  hdldom.    Bealth. 
Me.    omeeaL   ''Inhlrdnas 
oonght  to  hele,*'  p.  SS3.    n 
mmst  not  be  concealed  in 
heart.   A  fr«qaent  eiplelive 
in  the  metrical   romances, 
i  it  is  Ibos  moder- 
'  In  herte  Is  not  to 


leled.    Sealed. 
lenif  8a.    Them. 
tande.    owrteous. 


ch.  /.  This  pronoun  is  often 
prefixed  lo  the  verb  as  a 
componnd,  as  /  chave^  / 
eham^  etc. 

Eh.    Each,  also  eke, 


Alias,*  iTel. 
K. 


Hende,  p.  36S,  under  hend. 
Under  hand. 

Hennes.   Senee. 

Her.    Sear,  Sax.  lAeir. 

Herd.    Beard. 

Here.    Ser. 

Hert.    sart. 

Hert  BearL  Hert-brekciTcar^ 
breaking,  utelees  labour. 

Hete.    Bight,  commanded. 

Hetheliche.    Baughtily^ 

Heoed.    Bead. 

Hewe.  Sue,  lutlre,  eom^ 
plexion. 

Heye.    sigh,  dignified. 

Hight.    promised. 

Hight.    To  be  named. 

Bird,    seart. 

Uirritage.    Seritage. 

Hobbled.    Tossed. 

Hole.    fVhole^  sound. 

Hole,    see  Fobholb. 

Holies.  BeighU,  trom  hauU, 
Fr.  or  woods^  from  Sax.  holt, 
*'  Holies  hare  or  bore,**  a 
common  phrase  of  romance, 
may  either  mean  grey  woods ^ 
or  bleak  uplands. 

Horn.    Bome. 

Honde.    Band. 

Hong.    Banged, 

Horedom.    ff^horedom. 

Hot.  Bight,  ordered. 

Holen,  heighten.    Named, 

Hon.    BOW. 

Hoscher.    Usher. 

Hye.    She. 


that  Ich  while."  p.  SS4.   Alas, 

th4tt  very  Ume, 
Icb  on.    Each  one. 
Ilk.  same  ;\haink,  that  same. 
loen.    Ef^Joy. 
EvU. 


ene.    Keen,  bold,  used  often 
metaphorically,  as,  p.  S45, 
'*  a  piaster  iLene.*'  A  power- 
fml  pUuler.    '^Tsonde  that 
wmkene."  Ff^was  power. 
/uiiy  lovely. 
:ertel.    Ktrtle^  tunic. 
«9t.    To  cast  down. 
idde.    KOhed,  did  prove. 
Jade.    Kindred.    "  O  lond 
therisaiikiode."p.f48.  The 
tand  where  is  thy  kindred, 
ihy  native  land. 


aEk,  lOTe-laik.  Their  loce^o- 
kena,  from  lack.  Sax.  munus. 
Bin.  Lie,  Nooght  to  lain. 
Hot  to  lie,  a  common  exple- 
tive. 

iln.    To  bely,  or  conceal, 
an.    Let  off,  from  lin,  to  Uave 

^' 

as,  lasse.    Less. 

at.    Leave. 

at.    Let,  obstacle. 


Kinde.  HaMure.  Bliinde.  ifa- 
turally. 

Kingertche.    Kingdom. 

Kithe.  To  prove.  To  make 
an  attempt,  p.  354,  fo  prac^ 
Use,  p.  549,  to  provoke,  in 
which  sense  it  is  still  used  in 
Scotland. 

Knare  child.  A  man  child. 
Knave  Bttim  is  still  osed  in 
Scotland.  Knabe.  Puer. 
Ger. 


^at,  lait  FUsMon,  or  manner. 

Latoun.  Mixed  metal,  proba- 
bly brass.    Isl.  Laatnn. 

Lay.  Properly  a  poem,  gene- 
rally any  narratioe' 

Lay.    Law, 

Layne.   Did  lie. 

Layr.    Listen. 

Lede,  in  lede.  /n  language, 
an  expletlTc;  synonymous  to 
/  tell  you. 


Lede.   RuU. 

Lede.    Lead. 

Leeches.    Physicians. 

Lefe.  Dear,  obliquely  pleo" 
sed,  as  "  Ufe  to  Uthe,"  plea- 
sed to  hearken. 

Lefe.    Leve,  dear. 

Letted.    Lifted. 

Leigben.    To  lye. 

Lepe.    To  leap. 

Lepe.    Leaped. 

Lele.  Vr.leal.  Loyal,  or  faith- 
ful. 

Leman.    JififtreM  or  love. 

Lende.    Land. 

Leng.    Long. 

Lerled,  lered.    Taught. 

Lore.    To  learn. 

Lerst,  leresL  Teaehest,  ob- 
liquely for  sayest.  If  indeed 
there  is  no  error  of  the  pen, 
for  leyst. 

Les   of   bonndes.    Leash   of 


Les.    £oft. 

Les,  withouten  les.  PFUhout 
less,  an  explettye  for  undoubt- 
edly. 

Less.    Ues, 

Lesen.    To  lose, 

Lesiog.  Xtfiii^.  Without  le* 
sing,  in  truth,  a  frequent 
expleUve. 

Lete.  Binderanee.  **  Mo  let 
ye  for  no  pay."  Be  mot  pr^ 
vented  for  doubt  of  reward, 
p.SSO. 

Lele  erie.    caused  to  be  cried. 

Lene.    Leve,  dear. 

Leyst    Liest. 

liCte.    Let. 

Lete.    To  leave,  left. 

Leten.    Did  let. 

Lered.    Left  off. 

Lever.  Dearer,  but  used  for 
rolA^r. 

Leve.    Leave, 

Leue.    Leve. 


Ma.    TV)  malce. 

Main.    Might,  power. 

Maistrie.    Mastery,  victory. 

Marchaond.    Merchant. 

Mare.    More. 

MarUrs.  Cattle  kUled  at  Mar- 
ilemas  for  winter  provition, 
still  calledMarU  in  Scotland. 

MasouDS.    Ifasons. 

Maugr^.  Malgri,  despite,  dis- 
pleasure. 

Maught    Might. 

May.    Maiden. 

Mede.    Meed. 

Mekeliche.    Miekle,Sc  Much. 

MekeUche.    Mightily. 

Mele.  To  meddle.  "  Meke- 
liche he  gan  meie."  Much 
he  began  to  bestir  himself. 

Meld.  Melted,  meddled,  en- 
gaged. 

Menske.  or  mense.  sumane, 
or  manly,  from  Menniselic, 
Sax. 

Mene.  Momi»make complaint. 

Mendi.    Amend. 


Lexst,  lext.    Lyest. 

Lide.    See  Lsdb. 

LIghte,  al  light,  obUqnely  flior 
all  ready. 

Lighe,  pp.  S54,  866.    Lie. 

Liir.    Life. 

Liifliche.    Lively. 

Lin.    Lain,  or  laid. 

Linden,  Sax.  The  lindentree, 
but  generally  any  tree. 

Lhie.  Properlythe  lime  tree, 
but  generally  for  a  tree  of 
any  kind.  **Lovesome  under 
line.**  Lovely  under  the 
greenwood  tru, 

Lke.    LitUe. 

Litb.  To  allay.  Sax.  Drinks 
that  are  lith,  drinks  of  an 
assuaging  quality. 

Llth.    Lieth. 

Lithe.  To  give  attention. 
**  Lithe  (o  his  lore."  Obey 
his  instructions  or  com- 
mands. 

Lithe,  p.  349.  Obliqoe  for  set- 
lisfaaUm.  **  No  asked  he 
lond,  no  lithe." 

Lod.    Load,  cargo,  p.  OS. 

Lof.    Loaf. 

Lofltte.    A  lodge. 

Loke.    Look. 

Loker.  Looker,  p.  SB9L  Guar- 
dian, or  protector. 

Londe.    Land. 

Londes.    Lands. 

Loogeth  me.    /  long. 

Lores,  instructions.  Lores 
lytbe,  p.  854.  Attend  to  his 
orders. 

Lorn.    Lost. 

Lothely.    Dread/M. 

Loued.    Loved. 

Lough.    Laughed, 

Lovesome.    Lovely. 

Lnlbom.    Lovesome,  lovely. 

Lye,  p.  865.  Probably  place  of 
lying,  or  pitching  camp. 

Lyoun.    Lion. 


Merken.    Marked. 

Merkes.    Marks. 

Mes.    Meat. 

Mesel.    A  leper. 

Mest  Most.  Mestmay.  could 
do  most. 

Mi.    My. 

Michel.    Much,  or  great. 

Mln.    Jlf<n«. 

Minne.  Apparently  from  JIfint. 
to  offer,  '*  Markes  gan  they 
minne."  They  began  to  offer 
marks,  or  money, 

Mirl.    Metry. 

Mironr.    Mirror, 

Mirtbes,  p.  548,  nsed  for  glees 
or  tunes. 

Mis.    Miu. 

Mister.    Need. 

Mo,  ma,  moe.    More. 

Mode,  courage,  obUqnely  an- 
ger. 

Mold.  Mould,  appeeu*ance. 
»«  Poor  man  of  mold."  The 
man  poor  in  his  outward  ap' 
pearance  ;  p.  341,    '*  Money 
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of  a  molde.**  coin  of  ow 
tort. 

None.    Money. 

Monesrow.  mtuiihou.  In  Scot- 
tish, nuxunst  thou. 

Most.    Muit. 


Honght.  Might.  "  He  no  wtot 
what  be  moDght."  He  knew 
not  what  he  might  or  ought 
to  do. 

Mot    A  note  upon  the  bugle. 

Moten.    Musten,  must. 


N. 


Nan.    None. 

Nam.    Name. 

Nag,  ne  was.    fVas  not. 

Naro.    Narrow. 

Naught  les.  Nought  leu.    An 

expletive. 
Neighe.    Nigh. 
Neic.    Neck. 
Neode.    An  end. 
Ner,  ne  were.    Ff^ere  not. 
Ner.    Near. 


Neron.   Nepliew. 
Neist    Next. 
Kighen.    Nine. 
Mil,newii.    fViUnot. 
Nislen,  ne  wisten.    Did  not 

know. 
Noilher.    Neither. 
Nold^newold.    PTouldnot. 
Nou.    Now.    Nou  are.    Now 

erstf  or  first. 


O. 


o,  an.    one. 

Obade.    To  abide. 

Ofeld.    oft  field. 

Of  londe.    On  land,  or,  as  we 

say,  askore. 
Of-talLe.    Overtake. 
Ogain.    Against. 
Oliye.  Off  life.  To  bring  olire. 

To  take  from  life,  to  slay. 
Olive.    Alice,  lively, 
Olond.    On  shore. 
On.    One. 
Onan.    Anon. 
Onbllthe.    Unblithe,  not  glad, 

or  displeased. 
Onride.    See  Urbidb. 


Ore.  A  word  of  uncertain  de- 
rivation, and  various  applica- 
tion. Tyrwhitt  explains  it  as 
meaning  grace,  favour,  pro- 
tection. See  a  note  upon  this 
phrase,  Ritson's  Metrical 
Romances,  vol.  iii.  p.  26S. 

Onr,  p.  565.  Abridged  from 
Outher,  either. 

Oway.    Away. 

Owhen.    Own. 

Ouer.    Over. 

Ouie.    Owl. 

Ous.    Us. 

Oyain,  oyaines.    Against. 


P. 


Panes,  pans,  penis.    Pennies. 

Obliquely  for  wealth,    '*  As 

prince  proud  in  pan;"  as 

wealthy  as  a  prince. 
Paviliouns.  Pavilions. 
Pes.  Peace,  repose.  The  King's 

peace  Is  alluded  to,  p.  353. 
Pece.    Piece. 
Piche.    Pitch. 
Pelte.    To  put  in. 
Pended.    Belonged  to. 
Pine,  pin.   Pain,  constraint. 
Pizt.  pight    Thrust. 
Plawe,  in  plawe.    Flatly,  from 

PULT,  Fr. 
Points,  p.  345.    Points  of  play. 
Pouer.    Poor. 
PollL.    A  pool.    In  Scotland, 

Udpoles  are  called  poirAea(is, 


from  tbeir  round  shape,  and 

their  being  found  in  pools. 
Prey.    Pray, 
Presant.    Present. 
Prest,  Pbbsto,  quickly. 
Preyed.    Prayed. 
Priis,  p.  561.    The  note  blown 

at  Uie  death  of  the  stag. 
Priis.  prize.    PricCf  value,  or 

merit. 
Prise,       pres.       Encounter. 

•'  Proud  in  pres."    Bold  in 

battle. 
Prout    Proud. 
Pride,  p.  318.    Obliqoely  used 

for  splendid  appointments. 
Vt\t€.    Privy. 
Privie.    Privily.    . 


Q. 


Quath.    Quoth. 

Qu\k.  Quick,  alive,  '*AsqnlclL 
Ibey  waid  bim  sle.**  They 
would  kill  him  alive.  We 
retain  this  awlLward  oonft>r- 


mallon  in  some  phrases,  as 
burning  alive,  for  burning 
to  death. 

Quite.    Requite. 

Quite,  p.  565.    Quit. 


R. 

Baches.    Pi-operly    a    grey-  Rade,  on  rade.    On  rode.    Of 
hound  bitch,  from   Racba.  rade.    Of  rode,  from  jour- 
Sax,  but  signifying  olten  a  ney. 
greyhound  in  genei'al,  Radde.    Did  rede,  advised. 

Rade.    Rode.  Raf,  in  raf,  p.  535^  equivalent 


to  Ratbely,  Speedily,  from 

RATHiHGi,  Sax.  subito. 
Raft.    Bereft,  robbed. 
Rske.   Reach.    '«Thiswil  the 

torn  tow  rake.'*   Matters  will 

take  this  turn,  p.9^. 
Rathe.    Ready. 
Rath^,  rathely.    Quickly. 
Raught,  reuzt.  Reachedygave. 
Raundoun.    Impetus. 
Rauosoun.    Ransom,  tribute. 
Rawe.    Row. 
Recure.    Cure. 
Redyli.    Readily. 
Rede.   Advice,   Rede    means 

resolution.  In  p.  355. 
Rede.    Read. 
Reles.    Release. 
Renoun.    Renown. 
Reped.    Did  excite,  fromRB- 

pban,  Sax.  Agitare.    *'  Re- 
ped him  many  a  res."    Ex- 

cUedmany  an  attack  against 

AffK. 

Repaire.    A  hunting  phrase. 
Res.    Assault. 
How  Gaipelin  and  Adam  bad 

ydon  a  sori  res. 
Boundin  and  wonndin  many 
men 

Against  the  Kingis  pece. 
Tale  of  Gamelyn^  line  lOM. 
Resoun.    Reason. 

Rewe.    Rowed,  or  did  row.      Rowe. 
Rewed.  fy as  sorry y  repented.  BowCjOnnwc.  ftiw*" 


Rewthe.  Pity, 
ye  here."  jtf  piti/ai  (wi|( 
may  hear. 

Reve.    To  tio6. 

Reved.  Robbed, 

RicheliGh.   tfe*4f. 

Riis.   Rise. 

Rike.   Rich. 

Riven.    {Aeft. 

Rive.  The  sea-tkan,  \m 
RlPA,  Lat 

Rive,  p.  541.   Toarrm. 

Rode.  Rood,  an  ttffrtfiiik 
expression  foriUcrm, 

Romaonoe  metau,  pvjwijft 
a  narration  in  tkt  svU 
French  langnage,.  aUd 
ROMARi,  from  iU  tl^ 
to  the  Latin. 

Rote.   Root. 

Rote.  Ani»ilrwmst9(nt- 
sic.   See  Dole,  p.  81. 

Ronne.  Properir  <«  ^"P^' 
but  8ignifiei,iDiD  eslnri 
seme,  tpeeik  in  gaetl. 
**  Rade  in  roone."  red  <■ 
tale.  <'RadetberiitniK'' 
UsedtheappnprisU^lktn 
p.554,Roiininewto««- 
monpriMtdy, 

Ronght,  ornu^L  cadpf- 
"  Ko  rooght  of  bh  fct 
Reeked  not  kit  OMdm. 


S. 


Sa.   so. 

Sadel.    saddle. 

Sain.    Sun. 

Sain.    To  say,  an  expletive. 

Sake.  Guilt.  *<  Of  sake  he 
make  me  free,  p.  554.  That 
he  declare  me  free  of  guilt, 
or,  rather,  accusation,  from 
Sax.  lisvelobjurgium,s  very 
ancient  word  in  the  northern 
languages.  Sackless.  or  sake- 
less,  is  Scottish  for  innocent. 
See  also  p.  355. 

San    Schewe.    An   expletive. 


bredeschaw.-  i**"*** 

dinner. 
Scheld,scheldc  Skidd. 
Schene.  Bright, 
Schcndc.   Scheni,fit9r^ 
Schent  Disgraud^off?^ 
Scheres.   Dothcvt,cafvt. 
schewe.  show. 
Schille.   SkrUL 
schipfarc.   royoge. 
Scholdcrs.  Shoulders. 
Scbone.  Shoes. 
Schopc.   Shaped,  Asr^ 
Schom. 


Shom,ent(id- 


signifying  not  apparenl/y,  in   Schortcliche.  ^'^ 

reality.  Schoor.  acbowr.  SW^- 

Sand.     Souna.     A   licentious    Schul.   ShalU 

spelling  for  the  rhymers  sake. 
Sarc.    Sore. 
Sat,  from  Satinga,    insidice. 

"  Tsain  we  nought  no  sat." 

PTe  have  not  discovered  an 

ambush. 
Saoghten.    To  make  an  agree- 
ment.  Saughte.   Reconciled 

or  agreed. 
Saun  fayle.    IVithout  faU. 
Say.    To  say,  expletive,  that 

is  to  say. 
Say.    To  essay,  or  try.    The 

cutting  up  a  sUg  to  see  how 

fat  be  is,  1$  called  making  tlie 

say. 


Sclander.   •f'«'«''''    ^j, 
Scrite,lascriie,l«SctfrflS- 

writing. 
Seighe.   S^'^ 
Seistow.   Sat/edtk^ 
SeilU.   Sill$'  ^ 

Sclly,  sellike,  VfA.  ^ 

F0i-i«naU,dl9if»^-     ^ 
SembUimi.p.3*  ^i^ 

blance,  or  n^  "* 

viour.  . 

Semedto.  fl«f**' 

Scmly.  •^^^'Lhta.- rm* 
sen,  see. 


Lgcoon'*"-" 


ff'dl-*^^ 


Sayn,  p.  560.  Seen. 
Schadowe.  Shcuiow. 
Scbemliche.  shamefully, 
Schamly.  Shamefully. 
Schare.    cut.   "As  Morgan  his 


onMn- 
Sene.  y-*"*'* 

yerelie^rttlhfi^^t,. 


to  per»»*p'./ri;*^' 
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orflroniSjnTfSwed.  Modms. 
The  coMtitation  ofa  Scottish 
Imrough  b  stUl  caUed  Ua  «eU. 

Sejlkm-    SaUing. 

S«ijant.  Servant  ofUuerown, 

Seijaaooe.   Service, 

Se.    Sea. 

Se.    TO  su. 

Sea.    JeM. 

Sete.    SiL 

Seth   theo,  dth  then.   Since 

then. 
SeyMen.    Sailed. 
Seylt.    SaUt, 

Scyt,  man  teyt    Pfop/a  toy. 
Sibbe.    a^tolton. 
Sickarly.    swrely, 
S:gse,«e«ge.   5fly. 
Siker.    Jure. 
Siketh.   Sigheih. 
Siodred.    Sundered. 
Site.    ^gAad. 

Sith.  Time,  Pete 4th.  Ofien. 
Sfre,  p.  S58.  A  sieve}  not 
wkat  it  now  so  catted^  but 
an  implement  of  the  same 
shape,  used  in  winnowing 
com.  The  bottom  is  covered 
with  skin,  Jn  Scotland  UU 
called  a  weight,  and  sorne^ 
Umes  a  dtewe,  the.  proper 
sieve  being  termed  a  riddJe. 
Such  a  light  and  broad  sub- 
stance might  prevent  the  feet 
from  sinking  in  snow. 
Sket,   fkete.    In  haste.   Sax. 

SCTTAR,  irruQ-e. 
Sla.   Slay. 

Slaw.    Slew,  or  slain. 
Sle.    Slay. 
Sld8he,ileiye.  Prudent,wisef 

heoce  the  modern  sly. 
Slo.   Slay. 
Sloogh.   slew. 
Smare.    Smartly. 
Snewe.    snow. 
Socour.    succour. 
Solwy.    sooiLLiB,  Pr.  sullied. 
Som.  flftend  aom.    Fifteen  in 

suwtf  or  number. 
Somen,    summers. 


SpeUe.   Speech. 

SpUIe.  To  consume,  or  be  eon- 
swned.  Teot.  Spillbr.  It 
ts  now  applied  only  to  llqiiids, 
com,  or  wbalerer  if  destroyed 
by  dispersion. 

Spilden.    Destroyed. 

Spon.  A  shaving  of  wood. 
**  Linden  spon.**  shavings 
of  the  linden  tree. 

Spoc.    spoke. 

Spourge.  To  purgCf  cleanse 
byordeaL 

Sprong.    Sprung. 

Stalked.  To  go  cautiously,  as 
to  surprise  some  kinds  of 
game. 

Stalwortb.  Strong  and  brave. 
Sax.  STAir-FBim.     Fortis, 

Stan.   Stone. 

SUt   State. 

Stede.  A  porty  or  gaoeraUy,  a 
place. 

Stede.    A  sued. 

Stef.   SUff,firm. 

Slut,  staggered  s  hence  stut- 
tery  though  now  limited  to 
the  TOioe.  steiler^  in  Scot- 
tish, tlU  signifies    to  stagger. 

Steke.    T-steke.    stabbed. 

Stere.    steer,  manage. 

Sterretb.    Dieth. 

StcTen.    Bour  or  time. 

Stird.    Bestirred. 

Stirt.    Started. 

SUthe.  Stiff,  stout,  applied, 
p.  354,  to  diligent  attention. 

Stive.  To  ttave  or  push  with 
poles. 

Slodleth.   Studieth. 

Ston.    Stone. 

Stond.    Stand. 

Stoner.    Store,  provisions. 

Sionnd.  Time,  properly,  on 
hour.  On  stounde,  or  that 
stonnde.  At  that  time,  an 
expletive. 

Strade.   strode. 

Strand,  p.  549,  seems  to  signify 
channel.  In  Scotland,  a  ken- 
nel is  called  a  strand,  as  is  the 
runner  from  a  vvell. 

Styes.  Sttd,  Sax.    Theplaees, 


Son.    To  send. 

or  stations. 

son.    soon. 

Swalu.   swallow. 

Sood.   Message,  embassy. 

Sware.    To  swear. 

Sooe.    Son. 

Swayn.    Peasant. 

Sonne.    Sound,  viz.  of  music. 

Swelted.    Swooned. 

Sorwe.   sorrow.   Sorwen,  pi. 

Swerd.    Sword. 

sorrows. 

Swcte.  sweat.  **Totineswete.- 

Soster.    Sister. 

p.  ses.    To  lose  labour. 

Soth.    sooth. 

Swiche.    such. 

Spac    Spake. 

Swine,  or  swioke.  Toil,  labour. 

Swithe.    Soon. 

Jn  great  haste. 

Swopen.   Swept. 

'i. 
Ta.    Take.                                    sorrow,  ohUqatHj  trouble,  w 

Tan.    Ta'en,  taken. 

turmoU. 

Tare.    To  tear. 

Than,  used  for  when,  passim. 

Tekte.    Didtell. 

Than.    Then.    All   than,   ex- 

Temed,   perhaps  from  Sax. 

pletive, /is  (Aen. 

TntD,  or  Gbtihbd.    Jlfaii- 

Thai.    They. 

suefaetuSfDomitHS.  Tamed. 

Tharf.    To  dare,    ''Tharfhim 

Ten,  teen.    Anger,  mixed  with 

no   farther    go."    Be  will 

not  dare  (be  ahte)  to  go  far. 
The.    Thee,% 
The.    To  thrive. 
Thei.    Though, 
Thede,  apparently  a  contraction 

for  they  gede, 
Thenke.    Think. 
Thenketh.    Thinketh. 
There,  used  for  where,  paaaim. 
Therefor.    For  that. 
Thertil.    Thereto. 
Thl.    The. 
Tho.    They  or  those, 
Tho.     Then,   and    aomethnea 

Manic  A^n. 
Thole.   Endure,  suffer. 
Thore,  p.  534.  There.    A  Ucen- 

tlona  apelling  adopted  rythmi 

graUa. 
Threste.    Tkrutt. 
Thrift,    industry,  labour. 
ThritU.    Thirty. 
Thring.    ThrusL   Sax.  Tbbir- 

GEH. 

Thro,  equivalent  to  thra,  aig- 
nifying  courageous,  from 
Tbbab,  Sax.  brave.  It  ia 
spelled  <Ara,  p.  S3S. 

Thurch.    Through. 

Thye.    Thrice. 

Tidde.   Betided,  or  Aoppenstf. 

TU.    i;«<i7. 

Tight    lYetf. 


Tine.    xofe.    Istoodlc.   Ttrb. 

p«*rfo. 
Tint.    Lost. 
Tile.    TlUy.    Speedily.     Tot. 

Pr. 

To.     7>C0. 

To.   To  take.  p.  361.   7\>  lake 

o/r. 

Tok.    7YK>k. 

Token.    Took. 

Ton.    Taken, 

Tong.    T^ytM. 

Too.    riro. 

Tom.    rw-n. 

Toun.    Town.    **  In  tonn"  Is 

often  used  as  an  expletive. 
Tour.    Tour,    p.  359.    "Best 

was  he  In  tour.**    But  in  the 

cattle,  or  palace. 
Tow.    TAoti. 
Trad.    Trod,  did  tread. 
Travail.    Labour. 
Tre.    Tree. 
Treasoun.    Treason. 
Treaow.    Treasure. 
Trewea.    Truce. 
Truage.    Bomage,  or  tribute. 
Trowe.    True. 
Tna.    Two, 
Tuentl.    T\penty. 
Toight  TwiUhed.**OtU\^W' 

p.  5Sa.    Tom  off. 
Tviia.    Tirica. 


U. 


Vair.    A  fur  supposed  the  skin 

of  the  Bungai-ian  squirrel. 
Unblllhe.    yoidofjoy,torrow' 

ful. 
Uncouthe.    Unknoum. 
Underhand.    We  now  aay,  On 

hand. 
Understand.    **  To  don  him  to 

understand.**  To  serve  as  his 

support. 
Unfain.    Ditpleated,  not  joy- 

out,  sorrowful. 
Unflam.    Vnftayed, 
Unfre.    Discourteous. 
UogUtleaa.    GuUtlets, 
UoUght.    Not  light,  heavy. 
Unhold.     inimical,     p.    S4f. 

unwillingly. 


Unrede,  nnride.    Unrighteous. 

Unselde.  Not  seldom.  Oft  and 
unselde  t  a  pleonasm. 

Unsete.  Unsofl.  From  Teut. 
SACBT,  mollis 

Unsoonde.  Not  sound,  wound- 
ed. 

Unlroweand.  Faithless,  troths 
breaking. 

Ure.  In  uret  an  expletive.  At 
that  ttme. 

Vene.    Fein. 

Veneroed.  Envenomed,  poi- 
soned. 

Yenery.  The  mystery  of  hunt- 
ing. 


W. 


Walte.    fright. 

Wald.    fVould. 

Wand,    l^'ent. 

Waraunt.  f^'arrant,  security. 

Ware.    fVere, 

Warld.    florid, 

WaL  rret,  •*  wines  wat,** 
p.  359.  Liquid  wines ;  a 
pleonasm. 

Wat    fThat. 

Wate.  Asthf7wate.  As  they 
thoughL 

Wate.    To  wot  of, 

Wayleway.  An  exclamation  of 
sorrow  often  used  by  Chau- 
cer, and  sometimes  spelled 
walawa.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  burden  of  some  me- 
lancholy song. 

Wcde.    f^'eedt  garment. 


Wede.  wode.  Mad.  **  Wolf 
that  wald  wede.*'  fVolf  be- 
coming mad,  *'  Wode  to 
wede/*  p.  354.  Madto frenzy. 

Weder.  tVeather.  Weder;to 
fare.  f9'eather  fU  fOr  a 
voyage  or  journey. 

li^edde.    Pledge. 

Welay.  Contraction  for  well- 
away. 

Weld.     Teut.    Wbltar.    Di- 
rigere.    The  sense,  in  p.  535, 
may  be  conjectured  from  the 
following  account  given  by 
Merlin's  mother  of  the  super- 
natural person  by  whom  hv 
was  begotten  :— 
'*  As  a  man  I  him  felt, 
As  a  man  he  me  welte, 
As  a  man  bel|ye  hi  me; 
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Bot  what  he  was  I  might  not 

Wele.    fVeli, 

Wclp.    ^rhetp. 

Wen.  PVeen,  WKhootenwene. 

fViUunU   guess,  certainly; 

an  expletiTC. 
Wende.    To  go. 
WendeyWendfWelnd.  Thought. 
Waade.  sabstant.  for  weln.    A 

guess, 
Wendest    fTeen'dest,    didst 

ween. 
Wenten.    fVent. 
Wepen.    PVeep. 
Wepens.    fVeapons. 
Wer.    fVar. 
Were.    To    were    away.    To 

keep  off. 
Werlng.    Tf^arring. 
Werkemen.  fVorkmen,  p.800. 

Men  fit  for  such  a  tPorK 

bravoes. 
Wcm.     Ff^am.     Wcm     to 

w(ve.    PVam  against  nhar^ 

riage. 
Weri-    PVorse. 
Wes.    fVas. 
Wesche.    fVashed. 
Wex.    Grew. 

Wexf  n.  Do  wax  or  become. 
Whascbe.  p.  599.  fVhen  as. 
Whare.  Where.  Wldewbare. 

Every  whare. 


Wick',  yright,  fit  fw  war. 
Sax.    WfG-Lic,  beliicosus. 

Wight,    strong. 

Wiles,  p.  363,  shonkl  be  wUes. 
BlamesL 

Wlkes.    Wekes, 

Win.    fVine. 

Wioing.    TVinning. 

Wlrche.    rrork. 

Wis.  '*  T  wis  and  noogfat  at 
weoe."  /  know  certainly, 
and  do  not  speak  at  guess. 
*'  Y  wis  withonten  wene/'  Is 
more  common. 

Wisse,  from  Germ*  Wbuar. 
To  guide.  *'  In  world  thou 
wisse  me."  In  the  world  do 
thou  me  guide.  To  weise,  is 
still  used  in  popular  Sootttsb. 

Wiis.    Wise. 

Wite,  witan.    To  know. 

Wite.  To  blame,  **  He  wist 
It  whom  to  wite.**  He  knew 
where  to  lay  the  blame, 

WIteth,  waleth.   Know  thou. 

Witt.  Blamed,  or  imputed  to. 

Wired.    Married, 

Wode.    Mad,  or  furioiu. 

Wok,  p.  560.   fVatched. 

Won.    Dwelling,  or  abode, 

Wondred.    Wondered, 

Woning.    Winning. 

Wore,  p.  354.  A  licentious 
speUiog  of  were. 


Worth  I.    wait  become. 
WorthU.     Worthy}  applying 

to  rank  as  well  as  merit    See 

p.  549. 
Wost.   Contracted  for  wiliest^ 

wUt. 
Wot.    To  know. 
Wonges.     cheeks.    Warabh. 

Sax.    Mascillce. 
Wongh.    Evil.    Sax.    WooB, 

malum.  Obliquely,  trotf6/e. 


WOQkes.    Wdses. 
Wraie,   wrie.    To  botng 

accuse. 
Wrake,  p.  546.    fTnek. 
Wrayetb.    Betrofeik,  oocm 
Wreken.    See  Wbokii. 
Wrie.    See  Wbaib. 
Wring.    To  pain  skarptf. 
Writhe.    W^rath, 
Wroken,  wreken.    Jveagei 
Wrong,    nnrungy  tkrmsL 


Ta.    res. 

Yaf.    Gave. 

Yald^yalt    Did  yield,  or  give. 

Yare,  T.  I.    Readily. 

Yare. .  Early.    To  foster  yair. 

TO  educate  in  youth.    P.  SSa. 

Wining  yare.    His  former 

winnings.    It  also    meant 

ready. 
YaL  Oat. 
Ycom.     Prepared^   literally, 

carried  ouL 
Yede.   See  Yodb. 
Yelde.     Fielded  i  obUque  for 

repaid. 
Yeme.    To  keep. 
Yemen.    Keepers,  or  proteo- 

tors. 
Yere  or  Yer.    rear.    T.  I.  IM 

yere  Is  here  used  adrerbially. 


to  signify,   Jn   times  peSU 

Henee,  prabablYi  the  Bodn 

phrase,  Of  yore. 
Yem.    Nimbly. 
Yete.    ret. 
Yfold.    Manifold. 
Yit.    If. 
YiA.    GifU 
Yinge.    roung. 
Yland.    island. 
Ymages.  ImageStpfubMpsftt- 

traUs. 
Ynough.    Enough. 
Yode.   fVentslromjodmti 

go. 
Yolde.    rieldod^  or  gaoe. 
Ysprad.    Bespread. 
Ystonde,  Ystondcn.   stmi  ot 

remained. 
Ytctc*   Ivory. 


END  OF  SIR  TRISTREII. 
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DRAMATIC  pieces; 
HALIDONHILL; 

A  DRAMATIC  SKETCH.   FROM  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 


PREFACE. 

Thoogh  the  Public  seldotn  Teel  much  interest  io  such  com- 
DDlcatloDS,  (nor  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should,]  the 
illior  takes  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  these  scenes  were 
mmenced  with  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  a  miscellany 
rejected  by  a  much-esteemed  friend.*  Bnt  instead  of 
sing  confined  to  a  scene  or  two,  as  intended,  the  woriL  gra- 
laJIy  swelled  to  the  size  of  an  independent  publication, 
to  designed' to  illustrate  military  antiquities,  and  the 
anners  ofchWalry.  The  Drama  (if  It  can  be  termed  one) 
,  in  no  particular,  either  designed  or  calculated  for  the 

■ge.) 

The  subject  Is  to  be  found  in  Scottish  history ;  but,  not  to 
rerload  so  slight  a  publication  with  antiquarian  research, 
r  quotations  from  obscure  chronicles,  may  be  sufficiently 
Instrated  by  the  following  passage  from  Pineebton's  His- 
wy  of  Scotland,  Yol.  I.  p.  n. 

"The  GoTemor  (anno  1402)  dispatched  a  considerable 
cce  under  Murdac,  his  eldest  son ;  the  Earls  of  Angus  and 
(onj  also  Joined  Douglas,  who  entered  England  with  an 
my  of  ten  thousand  men,  carrying  terror  and  devastation 
the  walls  of  Newcastle. 

"Henry  IV.  was  now  engaged  in  the  Welsh  war  against 
wen  Glendour ;  but  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his 
m,  theHotspnr  Percy,  with  the  Earl  of  March,  collected  a 
uneroas  array,  and  awaited  the  return  of  the  Scots,  Im- 
ided  with  spell,  near  Milfield,  in  the  north  part  of  Nor- 
nmberland.    Douglas  had  reached  Wooler ,  in  his  return ; 


and  perceiving  the  enemy,  seized  a  strong  post  between  the 
two  armies  called  Homlldon-hill.  In  this  method  he  ri- 
valled his  predecessor  at  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  bat  not 
with  like  success.  The  English  advanced  to  the  assault* 
and  Henry  Percy  was  about  to  lead  them  up  the  hill,  when 
March  caught  his  bridle,  and  advised  him  to  advance  no 
farther,  but  to  pour  the  dreadful  shower  of  English  arrows 
into  the  enemy.  This  advice  was  followed  with  the  usual 
fortune;  for  in  all  ages  the  bow  was  the  English  InstrumeDl 
of  victory;  and  though  the  Scots,  and  perhaps  the  french, 
were  superior  In  the  use  of  the  spear,  yet  this  weapon  wu 
useless  after  the  distant  bow  had  decided  the  combat.  Ro- 
bert the  Great,  sensible  of  this  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
ordered  a  prepared  detachment  of  cavalry  to  rush  among 
the  English  archers  at  the  commencement,  totally  io  disperse 
them,  and  stop  the  deadly  effusion.  But  Douglas  now  used 
no  such  precaution;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  his 
people,  drawn  op  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  presented  one  ge- 
neral mark  to  the  enemy,  none  of  whose  arrows  descended 
in  vain.  The  Scots  fell  without  fight,  and  unrevenged,  till 
a  spirited  knight,  Swinton,  exclaimed  aloud,  'O  my  brave 
countrymen  I  what  fascination  has  seized  you  to-day,  that 
you  stand  like  deer  to  be  shot,  instead  of  indulging  your  an- 
cient courage,  and  meeting  your  enemies  hand  to  hand? 
Let  those  who  wiil»  descend  with  me,  that  we  may  gain 
victory,  or  life,  or  fall  like  men.*  4  This  being  beard  by 
Adam  Gordon,  bet;nreen  whom  and  Swinton  there  existed 
an  ancient  deadly  feud,  attended  with  the  mutual  slaughter 
of  many  followers,  he  Instantly  fell  on  his  knees  before 
Swinton,  begged  his  pardon,  and  desired  to  be  dubbed  a 


'  £  Tbif  TVlaaie  contAliu  all  tbe  dramatic  pieces  which  Sir  Walter  SeoU 
«r  potilfhed :  namely,  the  translatloD  or  Goets  Ton  Berllchlngen,  which 
pmnd  ia  fTfS :  the  House  of  Aflpen,  which  was  written  al  thesame  early 
iod,  tbonch  U  ww  Brft  printed  In  tbe  Keepsake  for  183S;  UaUiton  HUI, 
Itien  and  pnblUhed  In  4822;  Mac  DafTs  Cross,  1823 ;  and  tbe  Doom  of  I)o- 
•goll.  end  tbo  Ayrshire  Tragedy,  which  appeared  together  In  1830. 
Tie  Editor  bad  some  scraples  ahont  reprinting  the  version  or  Goets  of 
>  lf«o  Bend ;  hvt  It  merhs  so  Important  a  period  In  the  aothor's  studies, 
!,«•  ttafl  wbole.  be  omsldered  It  proper  to  Inaart  lt,llio«gh  Ina smaller 
B,  nod  Io  tbe  shape  of  an  Appendix.  ] 

[  Tbe  aatbor  allades  to  a  collection  of  small  pieces  In  Terse,  edited,  for 
larltable  porpoee,  by  Mrs.  Joanna  Balille.  3 

[  la  tbe  first  edition,  tbe  toKt  added,  '*  in  case  any  attempt  shall  he  made 
tndwBb  II  la  action,  ( as  has  happened  la  almllar  caoesj  tbe  anUior  takes 
pfvsentopfMrtnnUy  to  Intimate,  that  It  shall  be  at  the  peril  of  those  who 
he  eucb  an  experloMnt.''  AdTerllng  to  this  passagp,  the  New  Edinburgh 
Sew  ( Jaly,  1KB)  said,-**  We,  neTeribaleKS,  do  not  hellere  that  any  thing 
rt  eaenlleny  dramatic.  In  so  far  as  U  goes,  more  capable  of  sUge  eftect, 
appenred  in  England  since  the  days  of  her  greatest  genius;  and  giving 
Wailcr«  tberefore,  full  credit  for  bis  coyness  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
mtlf  bope  that  be  is  but  trying  his  strength  ln4be  most  arduous  of  all 
•ery  enlerprisas,  and  that,  ere  long,  he  will  demonstrate  his  right  to  the 


highest  hononrf  of  the  tragic  moee.'*  The  BriUsh  CrIUc,  for  October,  1832. 
says,  on  the  same  head, ''  Though  we  may  not  aeoede  to  tbe  author's  decla* 
ration,  that  It  is  '  tu  mo  parUeutar  cakolated  for  the  stage,*  we  must  not 
lead  our  reeders  to  look  for  any  thing  amounting  to  a  regular  drama.  It 
would,  we  think,  form  an  underplot,  of  Tery  great  Interest,  In  an  historical 
play  of  customary  length ;  and  although  its  incidents  and  personages  are 
mixed  op.  In  these  scenes,  with  an  ereot  of  reel  history,  there  is  nothing 
In  either  to  proTont  their  being  InterwoTOO  In  the  plot  of  any  drama  of 
which  tbe  action  sboold  lie  In  Uie  ooafines  of  Eogiand  end  ScotknA,  at  esf 
of  the  Tory  numerouf  periods  of  Border  warlkre.  Tbe  whole  interest.  In- 
deed, of  the  story.  Is  engrossed  by  two  characters.  Imagined,  as  It  appears 
to  us,  wUb  great  force  and  probahUlty,  and  contrasted  wUh  consUerablo 
skill  and  effect.'' 1 

^  l^  Miles  magnanlmus domlnus  Johannes  Swinton,  tanquam  Toce bor- 
rida  praconls  exclamavlt,  dieens,  O  commllllones  inclytl  t  quls  tos  bodle 
fksdnaTlt  non  indolgere  solltsB  probllatl,  quod  nee  dexirls  conserltis,  nee  at 
Tirl  oorda  eriglils,  ad  invodendom  smulos,  qui  roe,  tanqoam  damnloe  vel 
bionoloe  imparcaloe,  eagilUrum  JmoHs  perdera  festinant  nosoendtiil 
mecum  qui  Tolint,  et  In  nomine  Domiai  hostes  penetrablmus,  ut  Td  sic  Tlta 
potiamnr,  Tel  saltem  ut  mllltes  cum  honore  occumbamus,*'  ete.-FoiDoii, 
SeoU-CkTMiew^  toI.  11.  p.  434.  ] 
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knight  by  him  whom  hemagt  now  regard  as  the  wisest  and 
the  boldest  of  that  order  In  Britain.  The  ceremony  per- 
formed, Swinton  and  Gordon  descended  the  hill,  accompa- 
nied only  by  one  hundred  men;  and  a  desperate  Talour  led 
the  whole  body  to  death.  Had  a  similar  spirit  been  shown 
by  the  Scottish  army,  it  is  probable  that  the  erent  of  the  day 
wonld  have  been  diflterent.  Donglas,  who  was  certainly 
.  deficient  in  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  general,  seeing 
his  army  begin  to  disperse,  at  length  attempted  to  descend 
the  hill ;  bat  the  English  archers,  retiring  a  little,  sent  a 
flight  of  arrows  so  sharp  and  strong,  that  no  armour  could 
withstand ;  and  the  Scottish  leader  himself,  whose  pano- 
ply was  of  remarkable  temper,  fell  under  five  wounds, 
though  not  mortal.  The  English  roen-of-arms,  knights, 
or  squires,  did  not  strike  one  blow,  but  remained  spectators 
of  the  rout,  which  was  now  complete.  Great  numbers  of 
the  Scots  were  slain,  and  near  five  hundred  perished  in  the 
river  Tweed  upon  their  flight.  Among  the  illustrious  cap- 
tives was  Douglas,  whose  chief  wound  deprived  him  of  an 
eye ;  Murdac,  son  of  Albany ;  the  Earls  of  Moray  and  An- 
gus ;  and  about  twenty-four  gentlemen  of  eminent  rank  and 
power.  The  chief  slain  were,  Swinton,  Gordon,  Livingston 
of  Calendar,  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  Waller  Sinclair,  Roger 
Gordon,  Walter  Scott,  and  others.  Such  was  the  issue  of 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Homildon.** 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  scene  of  action  has, 
In  the  following  pages,  been  transferred  from  Homildon  to 
H alldon  Hill .  For  this  there  was  an  obvious  reason ;— for 
who  would  again  venture  to  introduce  upon  the  scene  the  ce- 
lebrated Hotspur,  who  commanded  the  English  at  the  former 
battle?  There  are,  however,  several  coincidences  which 
may  reconcile  even  the  severer  antiquary  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  Halidon  Hill  for  Homildon.  A  Scottish  army  was 
defeated  by  the  English  on  both  occasions,  and  under  nearly 
the  same  circumstances  of  address  on  the  part  of  the  victors, 
and  mismanagement  on  that  of  the  vanquished,  for  the  Eng- 
lish long-bow  decided  the  day  in  both  cases.  In  both  cases, 
also,  a  Gordon  was  left  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  at  Hall- 
don,  as  at  Homildon,  the  Scots  were  commanded  by  an  III- 
fiited  representative  of  the  great  house  of  Douglas.  He  of 
Homildon  was  suroamed  Tine-man,  i.  e.  Loteman,  trom 
his  repeated  defeats  and  miscarriages;  and,  with  all  the  per- 
sonal valour  of  his  race,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  so  small  a 
portion  of  their  sagacity,  as  to  be  unable  to  learn  military 
eiperience  from  reiterated  calamity.  I  am  far,  however, 
from  intimating,  that  the  traits  of  imbecility  and  envy  attri- 
buted to  the  Regent  in  the  following  sketch,  are  to  be  his- 
torically ascribed  either  to  the  elder  Douglas  of  Halidon 
Hill,  or  to  him  called  Tine~man,  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
the  respect  of  his  countrymen,  notwithstanding  that,  like 
the  celebrated  Anne  de  Montmorency,  he  was  either  de- 
feated, or  wounded,  or  made  prisoner.  In  every  battle  which 
he  fought.  The  Regent  of  the  sketch  is  a  character  purely 
imaginary. 

The  tradition  of  the  Swinton  family,  which  still  survives 
lo  a  lineal  descent,  and  to  which  the  author  has  the  honour 
to  be  related,  avers,  that  the  Swinton  who  fell  at  Homil- 
don in  the  manner  narrated  In  the  preceding  extract,  had 
slain  Gordon's  father;  which  seems  sufficient  ground  for 
adopting  that  circumstance  into  the  following  Drama- 
tic Sketch,  though  it  is  rendered  Improbable  by  other  au- 
thorities. 

If  any  reader  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  at  Frois- 
aart,  Fordun,  or  other  historians  of  the  period,  be  will  find. 


that  the  character  of  the  Lord  of  Swinton,  for  strenga 
courage,  and  conduct,  is  by  no  means  exaggerated. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 
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HALIDON  HILL. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 


The  northern  side  of  the  eminence  of  Halidon,  The  batk  Semi 
represent*  the  summit  of  the  ascent,  occupied  bf  the  Eeer- 
guafd  of  the  Scottish  armp.  Bodies  of  atoned  Men  appear  » 
advancing  from  different  points,  to  join  the  main  Body, 

Enter  Db  Yipoirr  and  the  Puom  or  HAUoiv-IltBiT. 

Ftp.  No  farther,  Father— here  I  need  do  guidance— 
I  have  already  brought  your  peaceful  step 
Too  near  the  verge  of  battle.  [ner, 

Prior.  Fain  would  I  see  you  join  some  BaroD*s  ban- 
Before  I  say  farewell.    The  honour'd  sword 
That  fought  so  well  in  Syria,  should  not  wave 
Amid  the  ignoble  crowd. 

Ftp.  Each  spot  is  noble  in  a  pitched  field, 
So  that  a  man  has  room  to  fight  and  fall  ou*t. 
But  I  shall  find  out  friends.    '  Tis  scarce  twelve  years 
Since  I  left  Scotland  for  the  wars  of  Palestine, 
And  then  the  flower  of  all  the  Scottish  nobles 
Were  known  to  me;  and  I,  in  my  degree, 
Not  all  unknown  to  them.  [time; 

Prior.  Alas!  there  have  been  changes  since  that 
The  Royal  Bruce,  with  Randolph,  Douglas,  Grabame, 
Then  shook  in  field  the  banners  which  now  mookkr 
Over  their  graves  i'  the  chancel. 

Ftp.  And  thence  comes  it, 

That  while  I  looked  on  many  a  well-known  crest 
And  blazoned  shield,'  as  hitherward  we  came, 
The  faces  of  the  Barons  who  displayed  them 
Were  all  unknown  to  me.   Brave  youths  tbey  seem'd; 


[  MS.—''  l*ie  iook*d  OD  many  a  well-knoivn  pennon 
Piajlng  the  air,"  eic.  ] 
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ret,  sorely,  fitter  to  adorn  the  tUt-yard, 
lian  to  be  leaders  of  a  war.    Their  followers, 
'ooog  like  themselves,  seem  like  themselves  uoprac- 
ook  at  their  battle-rank.  [tised— 

Prior.  I  cannot  gaze  on't  with  undazzled  eye, 
0  thick  the  rays  dart  hack  from  shield  and  helmet, 
Ad  sword  and  battle-axe,  and  spear  and  pennon, 
lire  'tis  a  gallant  show !    The  Bruce  himself 
lath  often  conquered  at  the  head  of  fewer 
Uid  worse  appointed  followers.  [Father, 

Ftp.  Ay,  but  'twas  Bruce  that  led  them.    Reverend 
Tis  not  the  falchion's  weight  decides  a  combat; 
t  is  the  strong  and  skilful  band  that  wields  it. 
II  fate,  that  we  should  lack  the  noble  King, 
Lfld  all  his  champions  now !    Time  call'd  them  not, 
'or  when  I  parted  hence  for  Palestine, 
"he  brows  of  most  were  free  from  grizzled  hair. 
Prior.  Too  true,  alas!    But  well  you  know,  in 

Scotland, 
'ew  hairs  are  silver'd  underneath  the  helmet; 
Tis  cowls  like  mine  which  hide  them.    'Mongst  the 

laity, 
far's  the  rash  reaper,  who  tlirusts  in  his  sickle 
efore  the  grain  is  white.    In  threescore  years 
od  ten,  which  I  have  seen,  I  have  outlived 
i^ellnigh  two  generations  of  our  nobles, 
he  race  which  holds  >  yon  summit  is  the  third. 
Ftp.  Thou  maystoutlive  them  also. 
Prior.  Heaven  forefend! 

[y  prayer  shall  be,  that  Heaven  will  close  my  eyes, 
Efore  they  look  upon  the  wrath  to  come,     [land — 
Vip.  Retire,  retire,  good  Father !— Pray  for  Scot- 
liink  not  on  me.    Here  comes  an  ancient  friend, 
rotber  in  arms,  with  whom  to-day  I'll  join  me. 
Nsk  to  your  choir,  assemble  all  your  brotherhood, 
nd  weary  Heaven  with  prayers  for  victory.' 
Prior,  Heaven's  blessing  rest  with  thee, 
lampion  of  Heaven,  and  of  thy  suffering  country! 
[Exit  PuoB.    YipoiiT  draxos  a  little  aside,  and 
lets  itoton  the  beaver  of  his  helmet. 

Enter  Swimroif ,  followed  by  Retic ald  and  others, 
to  whom  he  speaks  as  he  enters. 

Sunn.  Halt  here,  and  plant  my  pennon,  till  the 
Lssign  our  band  its  station  in  the  host.         [Regent 

Mey.  That  must  be  by  the  Standard.   We  have  had 
hat  right  since  good  Saint  David's  reign  at  least. 
ain  would  I  see  the  Marcher  would  dispute  it. 

Swin.  Peace,  Reynald !    Where  the  general  plants 

the  soldier, 
here  is  his  place  of  honour,  and  there  only 
is  valour  can  win  worship.    Thou'rt  of  those, 
rho  would  have  war*s  deep  art  bear  the  wild  sem- 
blance 
r  sonae  disorder'd  hunting,  where,  pell-mell, 
Kh  trusting  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse, 


Gallants  press  on  to  see  the  quarry  fall. 

Ton  steel-clad  Southrons,  Reynald,  are  no  deer; 

And  England's  £dward  is  no  stag  at  bay. 

Vip.  {advancing.)  There  needed  not,  to  blazon 
forth  the  Swinton, 
His  ancient  burgonet,  the  sable  Boar 
Ghain'd  to  the  gnarl'd  oak,^— nor  his  proud  step, 
Nor  giant  stature,  nor  the  ponderous  mace. 
Which  only  he,  of  Scotland's  realm,  can  wield  : 
His  discipline  and  wisdom  mark  tbe  leader. 
As  doth  his  frame  the  champion.  Hail,  brave  Swinton! 

Swin.  Brave  Templar,  thanks !    Such  your  cross'd 
shoulder  speaks  you ; 
But  the  closed  visor,  which  conceals  your  features. 
Forbids  more  knowledge.    Umfraville,  perhaps— 

Ftp.  (unclosing  his  helmet.)  No ;  one  less  worthy 
of  our  sacred  Order. 
Tet,  unless  Syrian  suns  have  scorch'd  my  features 
Swart  as  my  sable  visor,  Alan  Swinton 
Will  welcome  Symon  Vipont. 

Swin.  ( embracing  him. )  As  the  blithe  reaper 
Welcomes  a  practised  mate,  when  the  ripe  harvest 
Lies  deep  before  him,  and  the  sun  is  high  I 
Thou'lt  follow  yon  old  pennon,  wilt  thon  not? 
Tis  tatter'd  since  thou  saw'st  it,  and  the  Boar-heads 
Look  as  if  brought  from  off  some  Christmas  board. 
Where  knives  had  notch'd  them  deeply.      [Chequer, 

Ftp.  Have  with  them,  ne'ertheless.    The  Stuart's 
The  Bloody  Heart  of  Douglas,  Ross's  Lymphads, 
Sutherland's  Wild-cats,  nor  the  royal  Lion, 
Rampant  in  golden  treasure,  wins  me  from  them. 
We'll  back  the  Boar-heads  bravely.   I  see  round  them 
A  chosen  band  of  lances — ^some  well  known  to  me. 
Where's  the  main  body  of  thy  followers? 

Swin.  Symon  de  Vipont,  thou  dost  see  them  all 
That  Swinton's  bugle-horn  can  call  to  battle. 
However  loud  it  rings.    There's  not  a  boy 
Left  in  my  halls,  whose  arm  has  strength  ejiough 
To  bear  a  sword — there's  not  a  man  behind. 
However  old,  who  moves  without  a  staff. 
Striplings  and  greybeards,  every  one  is  here. 
And  here  all  should  be — Scotland  needs  them  all ; 
And  more  and  better  men,  were  each  a  Hercules, 
And  yonder  handful  centupled.  [kinsmen, 

Ftp.  A  thousand  followers— such,  with  friends  and 
Allies  and  vassals,  thou  wert  wont  to  lead — 
A  thousand  followers  shrunk  to  sixty  lances 
In  twelve  years'  space!— And  thy  brave  sons.  Sir 
Alas !  I  fear  to  ask.  [Alan ! 

Swin.  All  slain,  De  Vipont.    In  my  empty  home 
A  puny  babe  lisps  to  a  widow'd  mother, 
'*  Where  is  my  grandsire  ?  wherefore  do  you  weep?" 
But  for  that  prattler,  Lyulph's  house  is  heirless. 
I'm  an  old  oak,  from  which  the  foresters 
Have  hew'd  four  goodly  boughs,  and  left  beside  me 
Only  a  sapling,  which  the  fawn  may  crush 


L  1IS^''TIM  Tootbt  who  Hour  ete.,  ''are.**] 

(US, ••  with  praivn  rorScoUaucTs  waal."l 

>  [''Tbe  armorial  bearlngi  of  the  ancient  tuaWj  of  Swinton 
)  <aMe,  a  cheveroo,  or,  betweeo  three  boars'  beads  erased,  ar- 


gent. CRBST~a  boar  chained  to  a  tree,  and  above,  on  an  escroll, 
J*espire,  SoppOBTBBS—two  boars  standing  on  a  compartment, 
wbereoD  are  the  words,  jb  pense.^* —Douglas* t  Baronage,  p.l3a.] 
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As  he  springs  over  it. 

Vip.  All  slain  ?— alas ! 

Swin.  Ay,  all,  De  Vipont.    And  their  attributes, 
John  with  the  Long  Spear— Archibald  with  the  Axe — 
Richard  the  Ready— and  my  youngest  darling, 
My  Fair-hair'd  William— do  but  now  survive 
In  measures  which  the  grcy-hair*d  minstrels  sing, 
When  they  make  maidens  weep.  [out 

Vip.  These  wars  with  England,  they  have  rooted 
The  flowers  of  Christendom.  Knights,  who  might  win 
The  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  rude  heathen, 
Fall  in  unholy  warfare!  [it; 

Swin.  Unholy  warfare  ?  ay,  well  hast  thou  named 
But  not  with  England— would  her  cloth-yard  shafts 
Had  bored  their  cuirasses !    Their  lives  had  been 
Lost  like  their  grandsire*s,  in  the  bold  defence 
Of  their  dear  country— but  in  private  feud 
With  the  proud  Gordon,  fell  my  Long-spear'd  John, 
He  with  the  Axe,  and  he  men  called  the  Ready, 
Ay,  and  my  Fair-hair'd  Will— the  Gordon's  wrath 
Devour'd  my  gallant  issue.  [venged? 

Vip.  Since  thou  dost  weep,  their  death  is  una- 

Swin.  Templar,  what  think'st  thou  me?— See 
yonder  rock, 
From  which  the  fountain  gushes — is  it  less 
Compact  of  adamant,  though  waters  flow  from  it? 
Firm  hearts  have  moister  eyes. — ^They  are  avenged; 
I  wept  not  till  they  were— till  the  proud  Gordon 
Had  with  his  life-blood  dyed  my  father's  sword. 
In  guerdon  that  he  thinn'd  my  father's  lineiige, 
And  then  I  wept  my  sons;  and,  as  the  Gordon 
Lay  at  my  feet,  there  was  a  tear  for  him. 
Which  mingled  with  the  rest.   We  had  been  friends, 
Had  shared  the  banquet  and  the  chase  together. 
Fought  side  by  side,— and  our  first  cause  of  strife. 
Woe  to  the  pride  of  both,  was  but  a  light  one! 

Vip.  You  are  at  feud,  then,  with  the  mighty  Gordon? 

Swin.  At  deadly  feud.    Here  in  this  Border-land, 
Where  the  sire's  quarrels  descend  upon  the  son, 
As  due  a  part  of  his  inheritance, 
As  the  strong  castle  and  the  ancient  blazon. 
Where  private  Vengeance  holds  the  scales  of  justice. 
Weighing  each  drop  of  blood  as  scrupulously 
As  Jews  or  Lombards  balance  silver  pence, 
Not  in  this  land,  'twixt  Sol  way  and  Saint  Abb's, 
Rages  a  bitterer  feud  than  mine  and  theirs, 
The  Swinton  and  the  Gordon. 

Vip.  You,  with  some  threescore  lances— and  the 
Leading  a  thousand  followers.  [Gordon 

Swin.  You  rate  him  far  too  low.   Since  you  sought 
Palestine, 
He  hath  had  grants  of  baronies  and  lordships 
In  the  far-distant  North.    A  thousand  horse 
His  southern  friends  and  vassals  always  number'd. 
Add  Badenoch  keroe,  and  horse  from  Dey  and  Spey, 
He'll  count  a  thousand  more.— And  now,  De  Vipont, 
If  the  Boar- heads  seem  in  your  eyes  less  worthy 
For  lack  of  followers— seek  yonder  standard— 


The  bounding  Stag,  with  a  brave  host  aroand  it ; 
There  the  young  Gordon  makes  his  earliest  field. 
And  pants  to  win  his  spurs.    His  father's  friend. 
As  well  as  mine,  thou  wert — go,  join  his  peniion, 
And  grace  him  with  thy  presence. 

Ftp.  When  you  were  friends,  I  was  the  firiend  of 
And  now  I  can  be  enemy  to  neither;  [both. 

But  my  poor  person,  though  but  slight  the  aid. 
Joins  on  this  field  the  banner  of  the  two 
Which  hath  the  smallest  following. 

Swin.  Spoke  like  the  generous  Knight,  who  gave 
Leading  and  lordship,  in  a  heathen  land         [op  all, 
To  fight,  a  Christian  soldier !    Yet,  in  earnest, 
I  pray,  De  Vipont,  you  would  join  the  Gordon 
In  this  high  battle.    'TIS  a  noble  youth, — 
So  fame  doth  vouch  him, — amorous,  quick,  and  valiant; 
Takes  knighthood,  too,  this  day,  and  well  may  use 
His  spurs  too  rashly '  in  the  wish  to  win  them. 
A  friend  like  thee  beside  him  in  the  fight. 
Were  worth  a  hundred  spears,  to  rein  his  valour 
And  temper  it  with  prudence: — 'tis  the  aged  eagle 
Teaches  his  brood  to  gaze  upon  the  sun. 
With  eye  undazzled.  (hunter 

Vip.  Alas,  brave  Swinton!   Wouldsttbou  train  the 
That  soon  must  bring  thee  to  the  bay  ?  Your  custom. 
Your  most  unchristian,  savage,  fiend-like  custom, 
Binds  Gordon  to  avenge  his  father's  death. 

Swin.  Why,  be  it  so !    I  look  for  nothing  dae : 
My  part  was  acted  when  I  slew  his  father. 
Avenging  my  four  sons — Young  Gordon's  swocA, 
If  it  should  find  my  heart,  can  ne'er  inflict  there 
A  pang  so  poignant  as  his  father's  did. 
But  I  would  perish  by  a  noble  hand, 
And  such  will  his  be  if  he  bear  him  nobly, 
Nobly  and  wisely  on  this  field  of  Halidon. 

Enter  a  PuBsurvANX. 

Purs.  Sir  Knights,  to  council !— 'tis  theKegenfs 
order, 
That  knights  and  men  of  leading  meet  him  instantly 
Before  the  royal  standard.    Edward's  army 
Is  seen  from  the  hill-summit. 

Swin.  Say  to  the  Regent,  we  obey  his  orders. 

[Exit  PuBsuivAirr. 
[To  Reyn.]  Hold  thou  my  casque,  and  furl  my  pennon  ap 
Close  to  the  staff.    I  will  not  show  my  crest, 
Nor  standard,  till  thecommon  foe  shall  challenge  Ihem. 
ril  wake  no  civil  strife,  nor  tempt  the  Gordon 
With  aught  that's  like  defiance. 

Vip.  Will  he  not  know  your  features  ? 

Swin.  He  never  saw  me.    In  the  distant  North, 
Against  his  will,  'tis  said,  his  friends  detain'd  him 
During  his  nurture— caring  not,  beFike, 
To  trust  a  pledge  so  precious  near  the  Boar-tusks. 
It  was  a  natural  but  needless  caution  : 
I  wage  no  war  with  children,  for  I  think 
Too  deeply  on  mine  own. 

Vip.  I  have  thought  on  it,  aiid  will  see  the  Gordon 


'       t  M S.~'*  or  the  detr  land  tbat  nursed  tbeiB>  bat  lo  feod."  ] 
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As  we  go  henee '  to  couocil.    I  do  bear 
A  cross,  which  binds  me  to  be  Christian  {Nriest, 
As  well  as  Christian  champion.  *    God  may  grant 
That  I,  at  once  his  father's  friend  and  yours, 
May  make  some  peace  betwixt  you. '  [valour, 

Swin.  When  that  your  priestly  zeal,  and  knightly 
Shall  force  the  grave  to  render  up  the  dead. 

[Exeunt  severally. 


SGBIfE  u. 


The  summit  of  Halidon  Hill,  before  the  RegenVs  Tent.  The 
Royal  Standard  of  Scotland  is  seen  in  the  background,  with 
the  Pemums  and  Banners  of  the  prineipat  Nobles  around  it. 

Council  of  Scottish  Nobles  and  Chiefs.  SuTmsRLAiiD, 
Ross,  liEiTifox,  Maxwell,  and  other  Nobles  of  the 
highest  rank,  are  close  to  the  Regent's  person,  and  in 
the  act  of  keen  debate.  Vipont,  with  Gordou  and  others, 
remain  grouped  at  some  distance  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Stage.  On  the  left,  standing  also  apart,  is  Swnf- 
TON,  alone  and  bare-headed.  The  NoHes  are  dressed 
in  Highland  or  Lowland  habits,  as  historical  costume 
requires.    Trumpets,  Heralds,  etc.  are  in  attendance. 

Len.  P^ay,  Lordings,  put  no  shame  upon  my  coun* 
I  did  but  say,  if  we  retired  a  little,  [sels. 

We  should  have  fairer  field  and  better  vantage. 
I've  seen  King  Robert— ay,  The  Bruce  himself— 
Retreat  six  leagues  in  length,  and  think  no  shame  on't. 

Reg.  Ay,  but  King  Edward  sent  a  haughty  message, 
Defying  us  to  battle  on  this  field. 
This  very  hill  of  Halidon;  if  we  leave  it 
Unfought  withal,  it  squares  not  with  our  honour. 

Swin.  [apart.)  A  perilous  honour,  that  allows  the 
And  such  an  enemy  as  this  same  Edward,     [enemy. 
To  choose  our  field  of  battle!    He  knows  how 
To  make  our  Scottish  pride  betray  its  master 
Into  the  pitfall. 

[During  this  speech  the  debate  among 
the  Nobles  is  continued. 

Sutk.  (aloud.)  We  will  not  back  one  furlong— not 
one  yard, 
No,  nor  one  inch ;  where'er  we  find  the  foe, 
Or  where  the  foe  finds  us,  there  will  we  fight  him. 
Retreat  will  dull  the  spirit  of  our  followers. 
Who  now  stand  prompt  for  battle.  [doubts, 

Ross.  My  Lords,  methinks  great  Morarchat^  has 
That,  if  his  Northern  clans  once  turn  the  seam 
Of  their  check'd  hose  behind,  it  will  be  hard 
To  halt  and  rally  them.  [hood, 

Suth.  Say'st  thou,  MacDonnell  ?— Add  another  false- 
And  name  when  Morarchat  was  coward  or  traitor? 
Thine  island  race,  as  chronicles  can  tell. 
Were  oft  affianced  to  the  Southron  cause; 
Loving  the  weight  and  temper  of  their  gold. 
More  than  the  weight  and  temper  of  their  steel. 

Reg.  Peace,  my  Lords,  ho  I 


Rou  {throwing  down  his  glove).  MacDonnell  will 
not  peace!    There  lies  my  pledge. 
Proud  Morarchat,  to  witness  thee  a  liar.     [Border; 

Max.  Brought  I  all  Nithsdale  from  the  Western 
Left  I  my  towers  exposed  to  foraying  England, 
And  thieving  Annandale,  to  see  such  misrule? 

John.  Who  speaks  of  Annandale?    Dare  Maxwell 
The  gentle  House  of  Lochwood  ? '  [slander 

Reg.  Peace,  Lordings,  once  again.    We  represent 
The  Majesty  of  Scotland— in  our  presence 
Brawling  is  treason. 

Suth.  Were  it  in  presence  of  the  King  himself. 
What  should  prevent  my  saying 

Rnter  Lindesat. 

Lin.  Tou  must  determine  quickly.    Scarce  a  mile 
Parts  our  vanguard  from  Edward's.    On  the  plain, 
Bright  gleams  of  armour  Hash  through  clouds  of  dust, 
Like  stars  through  frost-mist— steeds  neigh,  and 

weapons  clash — 
And  arrows  soon  will  whistle— the  worst  sound 
That  waits  on  English  war.— You  must  determine. 

Reg.  We  are  determined.    We  will  spare*  proud 
Edward 
Half  of  the  ground  that  parts  us.— Onward,  Lords ; 
Saint  Andrew  strike  for  Scotland !    We  will  lead 
The  middle  ward  ourselves,  the  Royal  Standard 
Display'd  beside  us;  and  beneath  its  shadow 
Shall  the  young  gallants,  whom  we  knight  this  day, 
Fight  for  their  golden  spurs.— Lennox,  thou'rt  wise. 
And  wilt  obey  command— lead  thou  the  rear. 

Len.  The  rear !— why  I  the  rear?    The  van  were 
fitter 
For  him  who  fought  abreast  with  Robert  Bruce. 

Swin.  (aparl.)Discretion  hath  forsaken  Lennox  too! 
The  wisdom  he  was  forty  years  in  gathering 
Has  left  him  in  an  instant.    'TIS  contagious 
Even  to  witness  frenzy. 

Suth.  The  Regent  hath  determined  well.    The  rear 
Suits  him  the  best  who  counsell'd  our  retreat. 

Un.  Proud  Northern  Thane,  the  van  were  soon  the 
Were  thy  disorder'd  followers  planted  there,     [rear, 

Suth.  Then,  for  that  very  word,  I  make  a  vow. 
By  my  broad  Earldom,  and  my  father's  soul. 
That  if  I  have  not  leading  of  the  van, 
I  will  not  fight  to-day! 

Ross.  Morarchat!  thou  the  leading  of  the  van ! 
Not  whilst  MacDonnell  lives. 

Swin.  {apart.)  Nay,  then  a  stone  would  speak. 

[Addresses  the  Regbnt. 
May't  please  your  Grace, 
And  you,  great  Lords,  to  hear  an  old  man's  counsel. 
That  hath  seen  fights  enow.  These  open  bickerings 
Dishearten  all  our  host.  If  that  your  Grace, 
With  these  great  Earls  and  Lords,  must  needs  debate. 
Let  the  closed. tent  conceal  your  disagreement; 


L  MS.-"*  Ai  we  do  paw;  'etc  ] 
[  llli.~^Ttie  croM  1  wear  appoloU  me  Cbrietleo  prleit, 
Ai  well  u  Chriftlan  warrior/'  etc  ] 

>  [In  Oie  MS.  Uie  scene  termhiates  wiUi  Uiis  line.] 


4  [Morarchato  is  ttie  ancient  Gaelic  designation  of  Uie  Earls  o( 
SnUierland. 

s  [Lochwood  Castle  was  the  ancient  seat  oT  the  Johnstooes. 
Lords  ot  Annandale.! 
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Else  'twill  be  said,  ill  fares  it  \rith  the  flock, 
If  shepherds  wrangle  when  the  wolf  is  nigh. 

Reg.  The  old  Knight  counsels  well.   Let  every  Lord 
Or  Chief,  who  leads  five  hundred  men  or  more, 
Follow  to  Qouncil — others  are  excluded— 
We'll  have' no  vulgar  censurers  of  our  conduct— 

[Looking  at  Swinton. 
Young  Gordon,  your  high  rank  and  numerous  fol- 
lowing 
Give  you  a  seat  with  us,  though  yet  unknighted. 

Gor.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me.    My  youth's  unfit 
To  sit  in  council,  when  that  Knight's  grey  hairs 
And  wisdom  wait  without. 

Reg.  Do  as  you  will ;  we  deign  not  bid  you  twice. 
[The  Regent,  Ross,  Suthebland,  LsNifox, 
Maxwell,  etc,  enter  the  Tent.    The  rest 
remain  grouped  about  the  Stage. 

Gar.  {obterving  Svoin.)  That  helmetless  old  Knight, 
his  giant  stature. 
His  awful  accents  of  rebuke  and  wisdom. 
Have  caught  my  fancy  strangely.    He  doth  seem 
Like  to  some  vision'd  form  which  I  have  dream'd  of. 
But  ndver  saw  with  waking  eyes  till  now. 
I  will  accost  him. 

Vip.  Pray  you,  do  not  so ; 
Anon  I'll  give  you  reason  why  you  should  not. 
There's  other  work  in  hand [sence 

Gor.  I  will  but  ask  his  name.    There's  in  his  pre- 
Something  that  works  upon  me  like  a  spell. 
Or  like  the  feeling  made  my  childish  ear 
Dote  upon  tales  of  superstitious  dread. 
Attracting  while  they  chill'd  my  heart  with  fear. 
P^ow,  born  the  Gordon,  I  do  feel  right  well 
Tm  bound  to  fear  nought  earthly— and  I  fear  nought. 
I'll  know  who  this  man  is    ■ 

[Aceoiti  SwiNTON. 
Sir  Knight,  I  pray  you,  of  your  gentle  courtesy, 
To  tell  your  honour'd  name.    I  am  ashamed. 
Being  unknown  in  arms,  to  say  that  mine 
Is  Adam  Gordon. 

Stoin.  ($how$  emotion,  but  instantly  eubduee  it.)  It 
is  a  name  that  soundeth  in  my  ear 
Like  to  a  death-kn^l-Hiy,  and  like  the  call 
Of  the  shrill  trumpet  to  the  mortal  lists ; 
Tet  'tis  a  name  which  ne'er  hath  been  dishonoured. 
And  never  will,  I  trust — most  surely  never 
By  such  a  youth  as  thou. 

Gor.  There's  a  mysterious  courtesy  in  this, 
And  yet  it  yields  no  answer  to  my  question. 
I  trust  you  hold  the  Gordon  not  unworthy 
To  know  the  name  he  asks  ? 

Swin.  Worthy  of  all  that  openness  and  honour 
May  show  to  friend  or  foe— but,  for  my  name, 
Yipont  will  show  it  you ;  and,  if  it  sound 
Harsh  in  your  ear,*  remember  that  it  knells  there 


But  at  your  own  request.    This  day,  at  least, 
Tliough  seldorar  wont  to  keep  it  in  oonoealment. 
As  there's  no  cause  I  should,  yim  had  not  beard  H. 

Gor.  This  strange 

Ftp.  The  mystery  is  needful.    Follow  me. 

[They  retire  behind  the  side  Seeme. 

Swin.  {looking  after  them.)  'Tis  a  brave  yoalb. 
How  blush'd  his  noble  cheek. 
While  youthful  modesty,  and  the  embarrassmait 
Of  curiosity,  combined  with  wonder, 
And  half  suspicion  of  some  slight  intended. 
All  mingled  in  the  flush ;  but  soon  'twill  deepen 
Into  revenge's  glow.    How  slow  is  Vipontl — 
I  wait  the  issue,  as  I've  seen  spectators 
Suspend  the  motion  even  of  the  eyelids. 
When  the  slow  gunner,  with  his  lighted  match, 
Approach'd  the  charged  cannon,  In  the  act 
To  waken  its  dread  slumbers. — Now  'tis  oat; 
He  draws  his  sword,  and  rushes  towards  me. 
Who  will  nor  seek  nor  shun  him. 

Enter  Gobdon,  withheld  by  YiPoifT. 

Vip.  Hold,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven  I— O,  for  the  sake 
Of  your  dear  country,  hold !— Has  Swinton  slain  yonr 

father. 
And  must  you,  therefore,  be  yourself  a  parricide. 
And  stand  recorded  as  the  selfish  traitor. 
Who,  in  her  hour  of  need,  his  country's  cause 
Deserts,  that  he  may  wreak  a  private  wrong  ? — 
Look  to  yon  bannei^-that  is  Scotland's  standard; 
Look  to  the  Regent— be  is  Scotland's  general; 
Look  to  the  English— they  are  Scotland's  Ibemcn! 
Betliink  thee,  then,  thou  art  a  son  of  Scotland, 
And  think  on  nought  beside.*  [met- 

eor. He  hath  come  here  to  brave  me! — Off!  unhaad 
Thou  canst  not  be  my  father's  ancient  friend. 
That  staod'st  't wixt  me  and  him  who  slew  my  father. 
Ftp.  You  know  not  Swinton.    Scarce  one  passiqg 
thought 
Of  his  high  mind  was  with  you;  now,  his  sool 
Is  fix'd  on  this  day's  battle.    Tou  might  slay  him 
At  unawares  before  he  saw  your  blade  drawn. — 
Stand  still,  and  watch  him  close.' 

Enter  Maxwell  from  the  Teni. 

Swin.  How  go  our  councils.  Maxwell,  may  I  ask? 

Max.  As  wild,  as  if  the  very  wind  and  sea 
With  every  breeze  and  every  billow  battled 
For  their  precedence.^ 

Swin.  Most  sure  they  are  possess'd  I  Some  evil  spirit. 
To  mock  their  valour,  robs  them  of  discretion. 
Fie,  fie,  upon't  1— 0,  that  Dunfermline's  tomb 
Gould  render  up  The  Bruce!  that  Spain's  red  shore 
Gould  give  us  back  the  good  Lord  James  of  Doi^ias! 
Or  that  fierce  Randolph,  with  his  voice  of  terror, 


'  C  '*  A  name  nnmuslcal  lo  Yolaclao  etn. 

And  li«rah  la  cooad  to  thlm.'" ~CoHot«nui.) 

*  [Id  Uie  MS.  the  five  last  lines  of  Vipoat's  speech  are  Interpo- 
lated.! 
^       [  MS.— *^  Toa  iniut  not  here— oot  where  the  Eofel  standard 


AwatU  the  attack  or  Scotland's 
Agatost  the  common  toe— wage  private  qnaml. 
Be  tmtei  70a  not— hU  tboogbt  Is  on  the  evoM 
ortbUday'saeM.   Suod  still, and  walch  him 
[  '^  Nad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  both  CMlenl 
Which  Is  tbe  mtihUer.**-4«ni/eC  ] 
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^  l^ere  here,  to  awe  these  brawlers  to  submission  1 

^       Vip.  ((0  Got,)  Thou  hast  perused  him  at  more  lei- 

^  sure  now. 

Gar.  I  see  the  giant  form  which  all  men  speak  of, 

'  The  stately  port— but  not  the  sullen  eye, 

*=  r?ot  the  bloodthirsty  look,  that  should  belong 

^  To  him  that  made  me  orphan.    I  shall  need 
To  name  my  father  twice  ere  I  can  strike 

^  At  such  grey  hairs,  and  fece  of  such  command; 
Yet  my  hand  clenches  on  my  falchion-hilt, 

^   In  token  he  shall  die. 

^       Tip.  Need  I  again  remind  you  that  the  place 

-  Permits  not  private  quarrel  ?  [it — 

Gcr.  I'm  calm.  I  will  not  seek— nay,  I  will  shun 
And  yet  methinks  that  such  debate's  the  fashion. 

z   You've  heard  how  taunts,  reproaches,  and  the  lie, 
The  lie  itself,  have  flown  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 

I    As  if  a  band  of  peasants  were  disputing 

I    About  a  ibot-ball  match,  rather  than  Chiefs 
Were  ordering  a  battle.    I  am  young. 
And  lack  experience;  tell  me,  brave  De  Vipont, 
Is  such  the  fashion  of  your  wars  in  Palestine? 

r        Ftp.  Such  it  at  times  hath  been ;  and  then  the  Gross 

t    Hath  sunk  before  the  Crescent.    Heaven's  cause 
Won  OS  not  victory  where  wisdom  was  not. — 

c    Behold  yon  English  host  come  slowly  on. 
With  equal  front,  rank  marshall'd  upon  rank, 

I    Asif  one  spirit  ruled  one  moving  body; 
The  leaders,  in  their  places,  each  prepared 

I     To  charge,  support,  and  rally,  as  the  fortune 
Of  changeful  battle  needs :— then  look  on  ours, 

I     Broken,  disjointed,  as  the  tumbling  surges 

Which  the  winds  wake  at  random.    Look  on  both. 
And  dread  the  issue ;  yet  there  might  be  succour. 
Gor.  We're  fearfully  o'ermatch'd  in  discipline ; 
So  even  my  inexperienced  eye  can  judge. 
What  succour  save  in  Heaven? 

Ftp.  Heaven  acts  by  human  means.  The  artist's  skill 
Supplies  in  war,  as  in  mechanic  crafts. 
Deficiency  of  tools.    There's  courage,  wisdom, 
And  skill  enough,  live  in  one  leader  here. 
As,  flung  into  the  balance,  might  avail 
To  counterpoise  the  odds  'twixt  that  ruled  host 
And  our  wild  multitude.— I  must  not  name  him. 

Gor.  I  guess,  but  dare  not  ask. — What  band  is  yon- 
Arranged  so  closely  as  the  English  discipline  [der. 
Hath  marshall'd  their  best  files? 

Ftp.  Rnow'st  thou  not  the  pennon  ? 
One  day,  perhaps,  thou'lt  see  it  all  too  closely,— 
II  is  Sir  Alan  Swintou's. 

Gor.  These,  then,  are  his,— the  relics  of  his  power; 
Tet  worth  an  host  of  ordinary  men. — 
And  I  must  slay  my  country's  sagest  leader, 
And  crush  by  numbers  that  determined  handful. 
When  most  my  country  needs  their  practised  aid. 
Or  men  will  say,  *•  There  goes  degenerate  Gordon ; 
His  father's  blood  is  on  the  Swinton's  sword, 
And  his  is  in  his  scabbard ! " 

[Hfuses, 
Vip.  (apart.)  High  blood  and  mettle,  mii'd  with 
early  wisdom » 


Sparkle  in  this  brave  youth.    If  he  sfarvive 
This  evil-omen'd  day,  I  pawn  my  word. 
That,  in  the  ruin  which  I  now  forebode, 
Scotland  has  treasure  left.    How  close  he  eyes 
Each  look  and  step  of  Swinton !    Is  it  hate. 
Or  is  it  admiration,  or  are  both 
Commingled  strangely  in  that  steady  gaze? 

[SwiNTOH  and  BIaxwell  return  flvm 
the  bottom  of  the  Stage. 

Max.  The  storm  is  laid  at  length  amongst  these 
See,  they  come  forth.  [counsellors  ;— 

Swin.  And  it  is  more  than  time ; 
For  I  can  mark  the  vanguard  archery 
Handlmg  their  quivers— bending  up  their  bows. 

Enter  the  Rccent  and  Scottish  Lords, 

Reg.  Thus  shall  it  be,  then,  since  we  may  no  better : 
And,  since  no  Lord  will  yield  one  jot  of  way 
To  this  high  urgency,  or  give  the  vanguard 
Up  to  another's  guidance,  we  will  abide  them 
Even  on  this  bent ;  and  as  our  troops  are  rank'd. 
So  shall  they  meet  the  foe.    Chief,  nor  Thane, 
Nor  Noble,  can  complain  of  the  precedence 
Which  chance  has  thus  assign'd  him. 

StDin.  {apart.)  0  sage  discipline, 
That  leaves  to  chance  the  marshalling  of  a  battle  I 

Gor,  Move  him  to  speech,  De  Vipont. 

Ftp.  Move  him! — Move  whom? 

Gor.  Even  him,  whom,  but  brief  space  since. 
My  hand  did  burn  to  put  to  utter  silence. 

Ftp.  I'll  move  it  to  him.— Swinton,  speak  to  them. 
They  lack  thy  counsel  sorely. 

Siwin.  Had  I  the  thousand  spears  which  once  I  led, 
I  had  not  thus  been  silent.    But  men's  wisdom 
Is  rated  by  their  means.    From  the  poor  lender 
Of  sixty  lances,  who  seeks  words  of  weight? 

Gor.  (steps  forward.)  Swinton,  there's  that  of  wis- 
dom on  thy  brow. 
And  valour  in  thine  eye,  and  that  of  peril 
In  this  most  urgent  hour,  that  bids  me  say, — 
Bids  me,  thy  mortal  foe,  say,  Swinton,  speak. 
For  Ring  and  Country's  sake  I 

Stein.  Nay,  if  that  voice  commands  me,  speak  I  will ; 
It  sounds  as  if  the  dead  lays  charge  on  me. 

Reg.  (to  Len.,  with  whom  he  has  been  consulting.) 
'Tis  better  than  you  think.    This  broad  hill-side 
Affords  fair  compass  for  our  power's  display, 
Rank  above  rank  rising  in  seemly  tiers ; 
So  that  the  rearward  stands  as  fair  and  open: 

Sunn.  As  e'er  stood  mark  before  an  English  archer. 

Reg.  Who  dares  to  say  so?— Who  is't  dare  impeach 
Our  rule  of  discipline  ? 

StrtnApoorRnightof  these Marches,good  my  Lord; 
Alan  of  Swinton,  who  hath  kept  a  house  here, 
He  and  his  ancestry,  since  the  old  days 
Of  Malcolm,  called  the  Maiden.  [field, 

Reg.  Tou  have  brought  here,  even  to  this  pitched 
In  which  the  royal  Banner  is  display'd, 
I  think  some  sixty  spears.  Sir  Knight  of  Swinton ; 
Our  musters  name  no  more. 

Swin.  I  brought  each  man  I  had ;  and  Chief,  or  Earl, 
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Thane,  Duke,  or  dignitary,  brings  no  more : 
And  with  them  brought  I  what  may  here  be  useful^ 
An  aged  eye ;  which,  what  in  England,  Scotland, 
Spain,  France,  and  Flanders,  hath  seen  fifty  battles. 
And  ta'en  some  judgment  of  them ;  a  stark  hand  too, 
AYhich  plays  as  with  a  straw  with  this  same  mace, — 
Which  if  a  young  arm  here  can  wield  more  lightly, 
I  never  more  will  offer  word  of  counsel. 

Len,  Hear  him,  my  Lord ;  it  is  the  noble  Swinton — 
He  hath  had  high  experience. 

Max.  He  is  noted 

The  wisest  warrior  'twixt  the  Tweed  and  Solway, — 
I  do  beseech  you,  bear  him. 

JoAn.  Ay,  hear  theSwinton— hear  stoutoldSir  Alan; 
Maxwell  and  Johnstone  both  agree  for  once. 

Reg,  Where's  your  impatience  now  ? 
Late  you  were  all  for  battle,  would  not  hear 
Ourself  pronounce  a  word--and  now  you  gaze 
On  yon  old  warrior,  in  his  antique  armour, 
As  if  he  were  arisen  from  the  dead, 
To  bring  us  Bruce's  counsel  for  the  battle. 

Swin.  'Tis  aproud  word  to  speak  ,*  but  he  who  fought 
Long  under  Robert  Bruce,  may  something  guess, 
Without  communication  with  the  dead,  [ye 

At  what  he  would  have  counsell'd. — Bruce  had  bidden 
Review  your  battle-order,  marshaird  broadly 
Here  on  the  bare  hill-side,  and  bidden  you  mark 
Ton  clouds  of  Southron  archers,  bearing  down 
To  the  green  meadow-lands  which  stretch  beneath — 
The  Bruce  had  warnM  you,  not  a  shaft  to-day 
But  shall  find  mark  within  a  Scottish  bosom. 
If  thus  our  field  be  ordered.    The  callow  boys, 
Who  draw  but  four-foot  bows,  shall  gall  our  front, 
While  on  our  mainward,  and  upon  the  rear, 
The  cloth-yard  shafts  shall  fall  like  death's  own  darts, 
And,  though  blind  men  discharge  them,  find  a  mark. 
Thus  shall  we  die  the  death  of  slaughter'd  deer, 
Which,  driven  into  the  toils,  are  shot  at  ease 
By  boys  and  women,  while  they  toss  aloft 
All  idly  and  in  vain  their  branchy  horns, 
As  we  shall  shake  our  unavailing  spears. 

Reg.  Tush,  tell  not  me !  If  their  shot  fall  like  hail, 
Our  men  have  Milan  coats  to  bear  it  out. 

Swin.  Never  did  armourer  temper  steel  on  stithy 
That  made  sure  fence  against  an  English  arrow; 
A  cobweb  gossamer  were  guard  as  good ' 
Against  a  wasp-sting. 

Reg.  Who  fears  a  wasp-sting  ? 

Swin,  I,  my  Lord,  fear  none; 

Tet  should  a  wise  man  brush  the  insect  off, 
Or  he  may  smart  for  it. 

Reg.  We'll  keep  the  bill;  it  is  the  vantage  ground 


When  the  main  battle  joins, 

Swin.  It  ne'er  will  join,  while  their  light  ardioy 
Can  foil  our  spearmen  and  our  barbed  horse. 
To  hope  Plantagenet  would  seek  close  combat 
When  he  can  conquer  riskless,  is  to  deem 
Sagacious  Edward  simpler  than  a  babe 
In  battle-knowledge.    Keep  the  hill,  my  Lord, 
With  the  main  body,  if  it  is  your  pleasure; 
But  let  a  body  of  your  chosen  horse 
Make  execution  on  yon  waspish  archers. 
I've  done  such  work  before,  and  love  it  wdl ; 
If  'tis  your  pleasure  to  give  me  the  leading. 
The  dames  of  Sherwood,  Inglewood,  and  Weardak, 
Shall  sit  in  widowhood  and  long  for  venison. 
And  long  in  vain.    Whoe'er  remembers  Banood- 

burn, — 
And  when  shall  Scotsman,  till  the  last  loud  trumpet. 
Forget  that  stirring  wordl—^knows  that  great  battk 
Even  thus  was  fought  and  won. 

Len.  This  is  the  shortest  road  to  bandy  blows; 
For  when  the  bills  step  forth  and  bows  go  back. 
Then  is  the  moment  that  our  hardy  spearmen. 
With  their  strong  bodies,  and  their  stubborn  hearts, 
And  limbs  well  knit  by  mountain  exercise. 
At  the  close  tug  shall  foil  the  short-breathed  SouthroiL 

Swin.  I  do  not  say  the  field  will  thus  be  woa; 
The  English  host  is  numerous,  brave,  and  loyal; 
Their  Monarch  most  accomplish'd  in  war's  art, 
Skill'd,  resolute,  and  wary 

Reg.  And  if  your  scheme  secure  not  victory,' 
What  does  it  promise  us? 

Swin,  This  much  at  least,— 

Darkling  we  shall  not  die :  the  peasant's  shaft, 
Loosen'd  perchance  without  an  aim  or  purpose, 
Shall  not  drink  up  the  life-blood  we  derive 
From  those  famed  ancestors,  who  made  their  breasts 
This  frontier's  barrier  for  a  thousand  years. 
We'll  meet  these  Southron  bravely  hand  to  hand, 
And  eye  to  eye,  and  weapon  against  weapon ; 
Each  man  who  falls  shall  see  the  foe  who  strikes faiffl. 
While  our  good  blades  are  faithful  to  the  hilts. 
And  our  good  hands  to  these  good  blades  are  faitfalil, 
Blow  shall  meet  blow,  and  none  fall  unavenged— 
We  shall  not  bleed  alone. 

Reg.  And  this  is  all 

Your  wisdom  hath  devised  ? 

Swin.  :Not  all;  for  I  would  pray  you,  noble  Lords, 
(If  one,  among  the  guilty  guiltiest,  might,) 
For  this  one  day  to  charm  to  ten  hours'  rest 
The  never-dying  worm  of  deadly  fend. 
That  gnaws  our  vexed  hearts — think  no  one  foe 
Save  Edward  and  his  host : — days  will  remain,^ 


I  [  us. **^  gotrd  as  tblck.*"  ] 

*  {**Tbe  generous  abandonmeot  of  private  dlsseiitioD,  on  the 
part  ol Gordon,  which  the  historian  has  described  as  a  momentary 
impulse,  is  depicted  by  the  dramaUst  with  great  tkill  and  know- 
ledge of  human  feeling,  as  (he  result  of  many  powerful  and  con- 
llicUng  emotions.  He  has,  we  think,  been  very  successful  in  his 
attempt  to  express  the  hesitating,  and  sometimes  retrograde  move- 
ments of  a  young  and  ardent  mind,  in  its  transition  from  the 


first  glow  of  indignation  against  his  hereditary  foenan,  the  aartri 
anUgonist  of  his  father,  to  the  no  less  warm  and  generous  de«f 
tion  of  feeling  which  is  inspired  in  it  by  the  contemplatim  of  Ihtf 
foeman's  valour  and  virtues."— Bn'ttsA  Critic. 
^      [  MS.—*'  For  tills  0U6  dar  lo  cbase  oar  coanlrr'S  cone 

From  foar  vex'd  boaoms,  and  think  bo  one  caaay 

But  those  tn  yondar  armr^days  enow. 

Ay,  days,"  etc.] 
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y,  days  by  far  too  many  will  remain, 

o  avenge  old  feuds  or  struggles  for  precedence ; — 

«t  this  one  day  be  Scotland's.— For  myself, 

f  there  is  any  here  may  claim  from  me 

^s  well  may  chance)  a  debt  of  blood  and  hatred, 

ly  life  is  his  to-morrow  unresisting, 

*a  he  to-day  will  let  me  do  the  best 

That  my  old  arm  may  achieve  for  the  dear  country 

rhat*s  mother  to  us  both. 

[GoRDOif  shows  much  emotion  during  this 
and  the  preceding  speech  of  SwiKion. 
Reg.  It  is  a  dream — a  vision !— if  one  troop 
R.ush  down  upon  the  archers,  all  will  follow, 
And  order  is  destroyed— we'll  keep  the  battle-rank 
Our  fathers  wont  to  do.    No  more  on't.— Ho! 
Where  be  those  youths  seek  knighthood  from  our 
sword  ? 
Herald.  Here  are  the  Gordon,  Somerville,  and  Hay, 
And  Hepburn,  with  a  score  of  gallants  more. 
Reg.  Gordon,  stand  forth. 
Gor.  I  pray  your  Grace,  forgive  me. 

Beg.  How!  seek  you  not  for  knighthood? 
Got.  I  do  thirst  for't. 

But,  pardon  me — 'tis  from  another  sword. 

Reg.  It  is  your  Sovereign's— seek  you  for  a  worthier? 
Gor.  Who  would  drink  purely,  seeks  the  secret  foun- 
How  small  soever — not  the  general  stream,      [tain, 
Though  it  be  deep  and  wide.    My  Lord,  I  seek 
The  boon  of  knighthood  from  the  honoured  weapon 
Of  the  best  knight,  and  of  the  sagest  leader, 
That  ever  graced  a  ring  of  chivalry. 
—Therefore,  I  beg  the  boon  on  bended  knee, 
Even  from  Sir  Alan  Swinton. 

[Kneels. 
Reg,  Degenerate  boy  1  Abject  at  once  and  insolent! — 
See,  Lords,  he  kneels  to  him  that  slew  his  father! 
Got,  {starling  up.)  Shame  be  on  him,  who  speaks 
such  shameful  word ! 
Shame  be  on  him,  whose  tongue  would  sow  dissension. 
When  most  the  time  demands  that  native  Scotsmen 
Forget  each  private  wrong ! 

Suin.  {interrupting  hiin.)Y  onih^  sinceyou  crave  me 
To  he  your  sire  in  chivalry,  I  remind  you 
War  has  its  duties.  Office  has  its  reverence ; 
Who  governs  in  the  Sovereign's  name  is  Sovereign  ;— 
Grave  the  Lord  Regent's  pardon. 
Gor.  Tou  task  me  justly,  and  I  crafve  his  pardon, 
[Bows  to  the  Rbgbnt. 
His  and  these  noble  Lords' ;  and  pray  them  all 
Bear  witness  to  my  words.— Ye  noble  presence. 
Here  I  remit  unto  the  Knight  of  Swinton 
All  bitter  memory  of  my  father's  slaughter. 
All  thoughts  of  malice,  hatred,  and  revenge; 
By  no  base  fear  or  composition  moved. 
But  by  the  thought,  that  in  our  country's  battle 
All  hearts  should  be  as  one.    I  do  forgive  him 
As  freely  as  I  pray  to  be  forgiven, 
And  once  more  kneel  to  him  to  sue  for  knighthood. 


Sti'tn.  {affected,  and  drawing  his  sword.)  Alas !  brave 
youth,  'tis  I  should  kneel  to  you, 
And,  tendering  thee  tbe  hilt  of  the  fell  sword 
That  made  thee  fatherless,  bid  thee  use  the  point 
After  thine  own  discretion.    For  thy  boon- 
Trumpets  be  ready— In  the  Holiest  name. 
And  in  Our  Lady's  and  Saint  Andrew's  name, 

[Touching  his  shoulder  with  his  sword. 
I  dub  thee  Kni^t !— Arise,  Sir  Adam  Gordon  1 
Be  faithful,  brave,  and  O,  be  fortunate, 
Should  this  ill  hour  permit ! 

[The  trumpets  sound;  the  Heralds  cry 
**  Largesse/'  and  tjie  Attendants  shout 
"A  Gordon  I  A  Gordon!'* 
Reg,  Beggars  and  flatterers  I    Peace,  peace,  I  say ! 
We'll  to  the  Standard ;  knights  shall  there  be  made 
Who  will  with  better  reason  crave  your  clamour. 

Len.  What  of  Swinton's  counsel  ? 
Here's  Maxwell  and  myself  think  it  wprth  noting. 
Reg,  {with  concentrated  indignation.)  Let  the  best 
knight,  and  let  the  sagest  leader,— 
So  Gordon  quotes  the  man  who  slew  his  father, — 
With  his  old  pedigree  and  heavy  mace. 
Essay  the  adventure  if  it  pleases  him. 
With  his  fair  threescore  horse.    As  for  oucaelves. 
We  will  not  peril  aught  upon  the  measure. 

Gor.  Lord  Regent,  you  mistake;  for  if  Sir  Alan 
Shall  venture  such  attack,  each  man  who  calls 
The  Gordon  chief,  and  hopes  or  fears  from  him 
Or  good  or  evil,  follows  Swinton's  banner 
In  this  achievement. 

Reg.  Why,  God  ha'  mercy !  This  is  of  a  piece. 
Let  young  and  old  e'en  follow  their  own  counsel, 
Since  none  will  list  to  mine.  [back ; 

Ross.  The  Border  cockerel  fain  would  he  On  horse^ 
'TIS  safe  to  be  prepared  for  fight  or  flight : 
And  this  comes  of  it  to  give  Northern  lands  • 

To  the  false  Norman  blood.  fstalls 

Gor.  Hearken,  proud  Chief  of  Isles!    Within  my 
I  have  two  hundred  horse;  two  hundred  riders 
Mount  guard  upon  my  castle,  who  would  tread 
Into  the  dust  a  thousand  of  your  Redshanks, 
Nor  count  it  a  day's  service. 

Swin.  Hear  I  this 

From  thee,  young  man,  and  on  the  day  of  battle? 
And  to  the  brave  MacDonnell? 
Gor.  'Twas  he  that  urged  me ;  but  I  am  rebuked. 
Reg.  He  crouches  like  a  leash^und  to  his  master!  * 
Swin.  Each  hound  must  do  so  that  would  head  the 
deer— 
'Tis  mongrel  curs  that  snatch  at  mate  or  master. 

Reg.  Too  muchof  this.— Sirs,  to  the  Royal  Standard! 

I  bid  you,  in  the  name  of  good  King  David. 

Sound  trumpets— sound  for  Scotland  and  King  David! 

[The  Regbnt  and  the  rest  go  off,  and  the  Scene 

closes.    Hanent  Gobdon.  Swinton,  and  Yi- 

PONT,  with  Retnald  and  followers.    Lennox 

follows  the  Begent  ;  hut  returns,  and  addresses 

Swinton. 


[In  the  MS.  this  speech  and  Uie  next  are  interpolated.] 
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Lm.  O,  were  my  western  horsemen  but  come  up, 
I  would  take  part  with  you ! 

Swin.  Better  that  you  remain. 

They  lack  discretion ;  such  grey  head  as  yours 
May  best  supply  that  want. 
Lennox,  mine  ancient  friend,  and  bonour'd  lord, 
Farewell,  I  think,  for  ever !  [Gordon, 

Len.  Farewell,  brave  friend!— and  farewell,  noble 
Whose  sun  will  be  eclipsed  even  as  it  rises ! — 
The  Regent  will  not  aid  you.  [hound 

Stoin,  We  will  so  bear  us,  that  as  soon  the  blood- 
Shall  halt,  and  take  no  part,  what  time  his  comrade 
Is  grappling  with^he  deer,  as  he  stand  still, 
And  see  us  overmatched.  [is, 

Len.  Alas !  thou  dost  not  know  how  mean  his  pride 
How  strong  his  envy. 

Smn.Thtn  we  wi  II  die,and  leave  the  shame  with  him. 

[Exit  Lennox. 

Ftp.  (io  Gor.)  What  ails  thee,  noble  youth  ?  What 
means  this  pause? 
Thou  dost  not  rue  thy  generosity? 

Gor.  I  have  been  hurried  on  by  strong  impulse, 
Like  to  a  bark  that  scuds  before  the  storm. 
Till  driven  upon  some  strange  and  distant  coast. 
Which  never  pilot  dream'd  of.— Have  I  not  forgiven  ? 
And  am  I  not  still  fatherless  ? 

Swin.  Gordon,  no ; 

For  while  we  live  I  am  a  father  to  thee.  [be. 

Gor.  Thou,  Swinton? — no!— that  cannot,  cannot 

Swin.  Then  change  the  phrase,  and  say,  that  while 
we  live, 
Gordon  shall  be  my  son.    If  thou  art  fatherless, 
Am  I  not  childless  too  ?    Bethink  thee,  Gordon, 
Our  death-feud  was  not  like  the  household  fire. 
Which  the  poor  peasant  hides  among  its  embers. 
To  smoulder  on,  and  wait  a  time  for  waking. 
•Ours  was  the  conflagration  of  the  forest. 
Which,  in  its  fury,  spares  nor  sprout  nor  stem. 
Hoar  oak,  nor  sapling — not  to  be  extinguish'd, 
Till  Heaven,  in  mercy,  sends  down  all  her  waters; 
But,  once  subdued,  its  flame  is  quenchM  for  ever; 
And  spring  shall  hide  the  tract  of  devastation,' 
With  foliage  and  with  flowers. — Give  me  thy  hand. 

(ror.Myhandandheart!— And  freely  now!— to  fight! 

Ftp.  How  will  you  act?  {To  Swin,)  The  Gordon's 
band  and  thine 
Are  in  the  rearward  left,  I  think,  in  scorn- 
Ill  post  for  them  who  wish  to  charge  the  foremost ! 

Swin.  We'll  turn  that  scorn  to  vantage,  and  descend 
Sidelong  the  hill— some  winding  path  there  must  be — 
O,  for  a  well-skill'd  guide ! 

Hob  Hattblt  starts  up  from  a  Thicket, 

Hob.  So  here  he  stands. — An  ancient  friend.  Sir 
Hob  Hattely,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  [Alan. 

Hob  of  the  Heron  Plume,  here  stands  your  guide. 

Swin,  An  ancient  friend?— a  most  notorious  knave, 
Whose  throat  I've  destined  to  the  dodder'd  oak 


Before  my  castle,  these  ten  months  and  more. 
Was  it  not  you  who  drove  from  Simprim-mainSv 
And  Swinton-quarter,  sixty  bead  of  cattle? 

Hob.  What  then,  if  now  I  lead  your  sixty  laoo^ 
Upon  the  English  flank,  where  they'll  find  spoil 
Is  worth  six  hundred  beeves?  [trust  tfoei 

Swin.  Why,  thou  canst  do  it,  knave.    I  woiUd  mci 
With  one  poor  bullock ;  yet  would  risk  my  life, 
And  ail  my  followers,  on  thine  honest  guidance. 

Hob.  There  is  a  dingle,  and  a  most  discreet  one, 
(I've  trod  each  step  by  star-light,)  that  sweeps  rom^ 
The  rearward  of  this  hill,  and  opens  secretly 
Upon  the  archers'  flank. — Will  not  that  serve 
Tour  present  turn,  Sir  Alan  ? 

Swin.  Bravely,  bravely! 

Got.  Mount,  sirs,  and  cry  my  slogan. 
Let  all  who  love  the  Gordon  follow  roe ! 

Swin.  Ay,  let  all  follow— but  in  silence  follow. 
Scare  not  the  hare  that's  couchant  on  her  form — 
The  cushat  from  her  nest— brush  not,  if  possible. 
The  dewdrop  from  the  spray — 
Let  no  one  whisper,  until  I  cry,  "Havoc ! " 
Then  shout  as  loud's  ye  will.— On,  on,  brave  Hob ; 
On,  thou  false  thief,  but  yet  most  &ithful  Scotsman ! 

[EMtmL 

ACT  IL 

SCENE  I. 

A  rising  Ground  immuUately  in  fronl  of  the  fWfffiM  of  At 
Engiish  main  body. 

Pbbct,  Chah DOS.  Bibaum oirr,  and  other  EngliOi  mi 
Norman  Nobles,  are  grouped  on  the  Stage. 

Per.  The  Scots  still  keep  the  hill— the  sun  grovs 
Would  that  the  charge  would  sound.  [high. 

Chan.  Thou  scent'st  the  slaughter,  Percy.— Wl» 
comes  here? 

[Enter  the  Abbot  of  Walthaistow. 
Now,  by  my  life,  the  holy  priest  of  Waltbamstov. 
Like  to  a  lamb  among  a  herd  of  wolves  1 
See,  he's  about  to  bleat. 

Abbot.  The  King,  methinks,  delays  the  onset  Xou,. 

Chan,  Your  general,  Father,  like  your  rat-caUto« 
Pauses  to  bait  his  traps,  and  set  his  snares. 

Abbot.  The  metaphor  is  decent. 

Chan.  Reverend  sir, 

I  will  uphold  it  just.    Our  good  King  Edward 
Will  presently  come  to  this  battle-fleld. 
And  speak  to  you  of  the  last  tilting  match. 
Or  of  some  feat  he  did  a  tweuty  years  since; 
But  not  a  word  of  the  day's  work  before  him. 
Even  as  the  artist,  sir,  whose  name  offends  you, 
Sits  prosing  o'er  his  can,  until  the  trap  fall^ 
Announcing  that  the  vermin  are  secured, 
And  then  'tis  up,  and  on  them.  [cense. 

Per.  Ghandos,  you  give  your  tongue  too  bold  a  11- 

Chan.  Percy,  I  am  a  necessary  evil. 
King  Edward  would  not  want  me,  if  he  ooald, 


[  IIS.~**Bal,  once  eztlDgolfhM«  It  \m 
And  fpriog  tliaU  bkte  tiM 


'dforerer, 
orttfuhei."] 
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Lnd  could  not,  if  he  would.    I  know  my  value. 
fy  heavy  hand  excuses  my  light  tongue. 

10  men  wear  weighty  swords  in  their  defence, 
Llthough  they  may  offend  the  tender  shin, 
Vben  the  steel-boot  is  dofTd. 

Abba.  My  Lord  of  Ghandos, 

Ills  is  but  idle  speech  on  brink  of  battle, 
Vhen  Christian  men  should  think  upon  their  sins ; 
'or  as  the  tree  falls,  so  the  trunk  must  lie, 
e  it  for  good  or  evil.    Lord,  bethink  thee, 
liou  hast  withheld  from  our  most  reverend  house, 
be  tithes  of  Everingham  and  Settleton ; 
Filt  thou  make  satisfaction  to  the  Church 
iefore  her  thunders  strike  thee  ?    I  do  warn  thee 
a  most  paternal  sort. 

Chan.  I  thank  you.  Father,  filially, 
bough  but  a  truant  son  of  Holy  Church, 
would  not  choose  to  undergo  her  censures, 
IThen  Scottish  blades  are  waving  at  my  throat. 

11  make  fair  composition. 

Ahboi.        No  composition;  I'll  have  all,  or  none. 

Chan,  None,  then — *tis  soonest  spoke.  1*11  take  my 
LDd  trust  my  sinful  soul  to  Heaven's  mercy,     [chance, 
latber  than  risk  my  worldly  goods  with  thee— 
[y  hour  may  not  be  come. 

Abbot.  Impious— impenitent — 

Per.  Hush !  the  Ring— the  Ring ! 

Enter  Kme  Edwabd,  attended  by  Baliol  and  others. 

K.  Ed.  {apart  lo  Ch.)  Hark  hither,  Chandos!— Have 
et  joia'd  the  vanguard  ?        [the  Yorkshire  archers 

Chan.  They  are  marching  thither.        [quick  rider. 

K.  Ed.  Bid  them  make  haste,  for  shame— send  a 
be  loitering  knaves !  were  it  to  steal  my  venison, 
beir  steps  were  light  enough.— How  now,  Sir  Abbot? 
ay,  is  your  Reverence  come  to  study  with  us 
he  princely  art  of  war? 

Abbot.  I've  had  a  lecture  from  my  Lord  of  Chandos, 
1  which  he  term'd  your  Grace  a  rat-catcher. 

K.  Ed.  Chandos,  how's  this  ? 

Chan.  O,  I  will  prove  it,  sir  I— These  skipping  Scots 
ave  changed  a  dozen  times  'twixt  Bruce  and  Baliol, 
aitting  each  House  when  it  began  to  totter ; 
hey're  fierce  and  cunning,  treacherous,  too,  as  rats, 
nd  we,  as  such,  will  smoke  them  in  their  fastnesses. 
K.  Ed.  These  rats  have  seen  your  back,  my  Lord  of 
id  noble  Percy's  too.  [Chandos, 

Per.  Ay;  but  the  mass  which  now  lies  weltering 
1  yon  hill  side,  like  a  Leviathan 
lat's  stranded  on  the  shallows,  then  had  soul  in*t, 
der  and  discipline,  and  power  of  action. 
^w  'tis  a  headless  corpse,  which  only  shows, 

wild  convulsions,  that  some  life  remains  in't. 
K.  JEd.  True,  they  had  once  a  head ;  and  'twas  a 
though  a  rebel  head.  [wise. 

Abbot  (bowing  to  the  King).  Would  he  were  here! 

we  should  find  one  to  match  him. 
ET.  Ed.  There's  something  in  that  wish  which  wakes 
ithin  my  bosom.    Tet  it  is  as  well,  [an  echo 

better,  that  The  Bruce  is  in  his  grave. 
B  have  enough  of  powerful  foes  on  earth. 


No  need  to  summon  them  from  other  worlds. 

Per.  Your  Grace  ne'er  met  The  Bruce? 

K.Ed.  Never  himself;  but  in  my  earliest  field, 
I  did  encounter  with  his  famous  captains, 
Douglas  and  Randolph.  Faith!  they  press'd  me  hard. 

Abbot.  My  liege,  if  I  might  urge  yon  with  a  question, 
Will  the  Scots  fight  to-day  ? 

K.  Ed.  (sharply.)  Go  look  your  breviary,    [answer 

Chan,  (apart.)  The  Abbot  has  it— Edward  will  not 
On  that  nice  point.  We  must  observe  his  humour.— 

[Addresses  the  King. 
Your  first  campaign ,  my  liege?— That  was  in  Wear- 
dale, 
When  Douglas  gave  our  camp  yon  midnight  ruflle. 
And  turn'd  men's  beds  to  biers  ?  [nearly. 

K.  Ed.  Ay,  by  Saint  Edward!— I  escaped  right 
1  was  a  soldier  then  for  holidays. 
And  slept  not  in  mine  armour :  my  safe  rest 
Was  startled  by  the  cry  of  "  Douglas !  Douglas ! " 
And  by  my  couch,  a  grisly  chamberlain. 
Stood  Alan  Swinton,  with  his  bloody  mace. 
It  was  a  churchman  saved  me — my  stout  chaplain. 
Heaven  quit  his  spirit !  caught  a  weapon  up. 
And  grappled  with  the  giant.— How  now,  Louis? 

Enter  an  Officer,  who  whispers  the  Kino. 

K.  Ed.  Say  to  him,— thus— and  thus 

[Whispers. 

Abbot,  That  Swinton's  dead.    A  monk  of  ours 
reported. 
Bound  homeward  from  St.  Ninian's  pilgrimage, 
The  Lord  of  Gordon  slew  him. 

Per.  Father,  and  if  your  house  stood  on  our  border, 
You  might  have  cause  to  know  that  Swinton  lives, 
And  is  on  horseback  yet. 

Chan.  He  slew  the  Gordon, 

That's  all  the  difference— a  very  trifle. 

A  bbot.  Trifling  to  those  who  wage  a  war  more  noble 
Than  with  the  arm  of  flesh. 

Chan,  (apart.)  The  Abbot's  vex'd,  I'll  rub  tlie  sore 
for  him.—  [flesh, 

(Aloud).  I  have  seen  priests  that  used  that  arm  of 
And  used  it  sturdily.— Most  reverend  Father, 
What  say  you  to  the  chaplain's  deed  of  arms 
In  the  Ring's  tent  at  Weardale? 

Abbot.  It  was  roost  sinful,  being  against  the  canon 
Prohibiting  all  churchmen  to  bear  weapons ; 
And  as  he  fell  in  that  unseemly  guise, 
Perchance  his  soul  may  rue  it. 

K.  Ed.  (overhearing  the  last  words.)  Who  may  rue  ? 
And  what  is  to  be  rued?  [of  Everingham. 

Chan,  (aparl.)  I'll  match  his  Reverence  for  the  tithes 
—The  Abbot  says,  my  Liege,  the  deed  was  sinful,* 
By  which  your  chaplain,  wielding  secular  weapons, 
Secured  your  Grace's  life  and  liberty. 
And  that  he  suffers  for't  in  purgatory. 

K.  Ed.  (to  the  Abbot.)  Say'st  thou  my  chaplain  is 
in  purgatory? 

Abbot.  It  is  the  canon  speaks  it,  good  my  Liege. 

K.  Ed.  In  purgatory !  thou  shalt  pray  him  out  on*t, 
Or  I  will  make  thee  wish  thyself  beside  him. 
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Abbot.  My  Lord,  perchance  his  soul  is  past  the  aid 
Of  all  the  church  may  do— there  is  a  place 
From  which  there's  no  redemption. 

K.  Ed.  And  if  I  thought  my  faithful  chaplain  there, 
Thou  shouldst  there  join  him,  priest!— Go,  watch, 

fast,  pray, 
And  let  me  have  such  prayers  as  will  storm  Heaven— 
None  of  your  maim*d  and  mutter'd  hunting  masses. 

Abbot,  (apart  to  C^n.)  For  God's  sake,  take  him  olDf. 

Chan.  Wilt  thou  compound,  then. 
The  tithes  of  Everingham  ? 

K.  Ed.  I  tell  thee,  if  thou  bear'st  the  keys  of  Heaven, 
Abbot,  thou  Shalt  not  turn  a  bolt  with  them 
'Gainst  any  well-deserving  English  subject. 

Abbot,  {to  Ch.)  We  will  compound,  and  grant  thee, 
too, a  share 
I'the  next  indulgence.    Thou  dost  need  it  much, 
And  greatly  'twill  avail  thee.  [serv^, 

Chan.  Enough— we're  friends,  and  when  occasion 

I  will  strike  in. 

[Looks  at  if  towards  the  Scottish  Army. 

K.  Ed.  Answer,  proud  Abbot;  is  my  chaplain's 
If  thou  knowest  aught  on't,  in  the  evil  place?   [soul, 

Chan.  My  Liege,  the  Yorkshire  men  have  gain'd  the 
I  see  the  pennon  green  of  merry  Sherwood,    [meadow. 

K.  Ed:  Then  give  the  signal  instant !  We  have  lost 
But  too  much  time  already.  [soul 

Abbot,  My  Liege,   your  holy  chaplain's    blessed 

K.  Ed.  To  hell  with  it  and  thee !  Is  this  a  time 
To  speak  of  monks  and  chaplains  ? 

[Flourish  of  Trumpets,  answered  by 
a  distant  sound  of  Bugles. 
See,  Ghandos,  Percy— Ha,  Saint  George  I  Saint  Ed- 
See  it  descending  now,  the  fatal  hail-shower,   [  ward ! 
The  storm  of  England's  wrath — sure,  swift,  resistless, 
Which  no  mail-coat  can  brook.— Brave  English  hearts ! 
How  close  they  shoot  together ! — as  one  eye 
Had  alm'd  five  thousand  shafts— as  if  one  hand 
Had  loosed  five  thousand  bow-strings ! 

Per.  The  thick  volley 

Darkens  the  air,  and  hides  the  sun  from  us. 

K.  Ed.  It  falls  on  those  shall  see  the  sun  no  more. 
The  winged,  the  resistless  plague  <  is  with  them. 
How  their  vex'd  host  is  reeling  to  and  fro, 
Like  the  chafed  whale  with  fifty  lances  in  him. 
They  do  not  see,  and  cannot  shun  the  wound. 
The  storm  is  viewless,  as  death's  sable  wing. 
Unerring  as  his  scythe. 

Per.  Horses  and  riders  are  going  down  together. 


'TIS  almost  pity  to  see  nobles  fiill, 
And  by  a  peasant's  arrow. 

Bal.  I  could  weep  tbemi 

Although  they  are  my  rebels. 

Chan,  (aside  to  P«r.)  His  conquerors,  he  means,  wbs 
cast  bim  out  [of  iu 

From  his  usurped  kingdom.— (itoud).  Tis  the^vnocst 
That  knights  can  claim  small  honour  ia  the  field 
Which  archers  win,  unaided  by  our  lances. 

K.  Ed.  The  battle  is  not  eodai 

[Looks  towards  the  i^M. 
Not  ended  ?— scarce  begun !  What  horse  are  th^e. 
Rush  from  the  thicket  underneath  the  hill  ? 

Per.  They're  Hainaulters,  the  followers  of  Qat^ 
Isabel. 

K.   Ed.  (hastily.)  Hainaulters  !—thoa  art  hHvi 
—wear  Hainaulters 
Saint  Andrew's  silver  cross?— or  would  tbey  cbarge 
Full  on  our  archers,  and  make  havoc  of  them  ? — 
Bruce  is  alive  again — ho,  rescue !  rescue! 
Who  was't  survey'd  the  ground  ? 

Rib.  Most  royal  Li^e— 

K.  Ed.  A  rose  hath  fallen  from  thy  chaplet,'  Ri- 
baumont. 

Rib.  I'll  win  it  back,  or  lay  my  head  beside  it. 

K.  Ed.  Saint  George!  Saint  Edward!  Gentlemefi, 
to  horse. 
And  to  the  rescue!  Percy,  lead  the  bill-men ; 
Ghandos,  do  thou  bring  up  the  men-at-arms. — 
If  yonder  numerous  host  should  now  bear  down 
Bold  as  their  vanguard,  (to  the  Abbot)  then  majst 

pray  for  us. 
We  may  need  good  men's  prayers. — To  the  rescue, 
Lords,  to  the  rescue!  ha.  Saint  George!  Saint  Ed- 
ward ! '      [  Exmrnt. 

SCENE  II. 

J  part  of  the  Field  of  Battle  betwixt  the  two  Maim  Jrmirs, 
Tumults  behind  the  scenes  j  alarums^  and  cries  of  ^*Gorteci, 
a  Goi'don,'*  •'Swlnton,**  elc. 

Enter,  as  victorious  over  the  English  vangwsrd, 
YiPONT,  Revnald,  and  others. 

Ftp.  'Tis  sweet  to  hear  these  war-cries  sound  toge- 
Gordon  and  Swinton.  [tber,— 

Rey.  'Tis  passing  pleasant,  yet  'tis  strange  withal 
Faith,  when  at  first  I  heard  the  Gordon's  slogan 
Sounded  so  near  me,  I  had  nigh  struck  down 
The  knave  who  cried  it.< 


'  f  MS.—''  Tbe  flewleti,  the  retlsttois  plague,"  etc.  ] 

•  The  well-known  exprettion  by  which  AoberC  Bruce  oensarcd 
tbe  i»egiigence  of  Randolph,  for  permiUJDg  an  English  body  of 
caTalry  to  pass  his  Qank  on  the  day  preceding  ttie  batUe  of  Ban- 
nockbnrn. 

3[*Mn  the  second  act,  after  (he  English  nobles  have  amased 
themselves  in  some  trifling  conversation  with  the  Abbot  of  Wal- 
thamstow,  Edward  Is  introduced ;  and  his  proud  courageous  tem- 
per and  short  manner  are  very  admirably  delineated ;  thongh.  if 
our  historical  recoUections  do  not  fall  us,  it  is  more  completely 
the  picture  of  Longshanks  than  of  the  Uilrd  Edward.  .  .  We  con- 
ceive it  to  be  extremely  probable  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  resol- 
ved to  commenorale  aooie  of  the  eveuU  in  Uie  life  of  Wallace^ 


and  had  already  sketched  that  hero,  and  a  Templar,  and  Edward 
the  First,  when  his  eye  glanced  over  tbe  description  of  HomiMas 
Hill.  In  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland ;  that,  being  pleavd  viib 
the  characters  of  Swinton  and  Gordon,  he  transferred  his  Wal- 
lace to  Swinton ;  and  that,  for  Uie  sake  of  retaining  his  portrait  of 
Edward,  as  there  happened  to  be  a  Gordon  and  a  Dongtas  at  (he 
battle  of  Halidoun  in  Uie  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  there  was 
so  much  similarity  in  tbe  circumstances  of  the  contest,  he  pn> 
served  his  Edward  as  Edwanl  the  Third,  reUining  also  bb  oU 
Knight  Templar,  In  defiance  of  the  anachronism.**— VoHti/f 
Betiew,  July,  1829.] 
4  [The  MS.  adds,—" sncb  was  my  nirpriae/l 
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Enter  Swinton  and  Goadoii. 

Swin.  Pitch  down  my  pennon  in  yon  holly  bush. 
Gor.  Mine  in  the  thorn  beside  it ;  \el  tliem  wave, 
As  fought  this  morn  their  masters,  side  by  side. 

Swin.  Let  the  men  rally,  and  restore  their  ranks 
Bere  in  this  vantage  ground— disordered  chase 
IL.eads  to  disordered  flight ;  we  have  done  our  part. 
And  if  we're  succour*d  now,  Plantagenet 
Must  turn  his  bridle  southward.— 
,  Reynald,  spur  to  the  Regent  with  the  basnet 
Of  stout  De  Grey,  the  leader  of  their  vanguard ; 
Say,  that  in  battle-front  the  Gordon  slew  him, 
;  And  by  that  token  bid  him  send  us  succour,    [charge 
Gor.  And  tell  him  that  when  Selby*s  headlong 
Uad  wellnigh  borne  me  down.  Sir  Alan  smote  him. 
I  cannot  send  his  helmet,  never  nutshell 
,   Went  to  so  many  shivers.— Harkye,  grooms ! 

[To  those  behind  the  scenes. 
Why  do  you  let  my  noble  steed  stand  stiffening 
After  so  hot  a  course?  [anon, 

Swin.  Ay,  breathe  your  horse,  they'll  have  work 
For  Edward's  men-at-arms  will  soon  be  on  us. 
The  flower  of  England ,  Gascony,  and  Flanders ; 
But  with  swift  succour  we  will  bide  them  bravely.— 
De  Yipont,  thou  look'st  sad  ?  * 

Ftp.  It  is  because  I  hold  a  Templar's  sword 
Wet  to  the  crossed  hilt  with  Christian  blood. 

Swin.  The  blood  of  English  archers— -what  can  gild 
A  Scottish  blade  more  bravely? 

Vip.  Even  therefore  grieve  I  for  those  gallant  yeo- 
England'sj^uliar  and  appropriate  sons,  [men, 

Known  in  no  other  land.    Each  boasts  his  hearth 
And  field  as  free  as  the  best  lord  his  barony. 
Owing  subjection  to  no  human  vassalage, 
Save  to  their  King  and  law.   Hence  are  they  resolute, 
Leading  the  van  on  everyday  of  battle. 
As  men  who  know  the  blessings  they  defend. 
Hence  are  they  frank  and  generous  in  peace. 
As  men  who  have  their  portion  in  its  plenty. 
Ko  other  kingdom  shows  such  worth  and  happiness 
Veil'd  in  such  low  estate— therefore  I  mourn  them. 
Swin.  ril  keep  my  sorrow  for  our  native  Scots, 
Who,  spite  of  hardship,  poverty,  oppression, 
Still  follow  to  the  field  their  Chieftain's  banner. 
And  die  in  the  defence  on't. 

Gor.  And  if  I  live  and  see  my  halls  again. 
They  shall  have  portion  in  the  good  they  fight  for. 
Each  hardy  follower  shall  have  his  field, 
His  household  hearth  and  sod-built  home,  as  free 
As  ever  Southron  bad.    They  shall  be  happy  !— 
And  m^Efizabeth  shall  smile  to  see  it!—* 
I  have  betrayed  myself. 


Su^ft.  Do  not  believe  it. — 

Vipont,  do  thou  look  out  from  yonder  height, 
And  see  what  motion  in  the  Scottish  host, 
And  in  King  Edward's.— 

[Exit  Vipont. 
—Now  will  I  counsel  thee; 
The  Templar's  ear  is  for  no  tale  of  love, 
Being  wedded  to  his  Order.    But  I  tell  thee. 
The  brave  young  knight  that  hath  no  lady-love 
Is  like  a  lamp  unlighted ;  his  brave  deeds. 
And  its  rich  painting,  do  seem  then  most  glorious. 
When  the  pure  ray  gleams  through  them. — 
Hath  thy  Elizabeth  no  other  name?' 

6ror.  Must  I  then  speak  of  her  to  you.  Sir  Alan  ? 
The  thought  of  thee,  and  of  thy  matchless  strength. 
Hath  conjured  phantoms  up  amongst  her  dreams. 
The  name  of  Swinton  hath  been  spell  sufBcient 
To  chase  the  rich  blood  from  her  lovely  cheek. 
And  wouldst  thou  now  know  hers? 

Swin.  I  woiild,  nay  must. 

Thy  father  in  the  paths  of  chivalry. 
Should  know  the  load-star  thou  dost  rule  thy  course 

Gar.  Nay,  then,  her  name  is— hark [by. 

[Whispers. 

Swin.  I  know  it  well,  that  ancient  northern  house. 

Got.  0,  thou  shalt  see  its  fairest  grace  and  honour 
In  my  Elizabeth.    And  if  music  touch  thee 

Swin.  It  did,  before  disasters  had  untuned  me. 

Gar.  O,  her  notes 
Shall  hush  each  sad  remembrance  to  oblivion, 
Or  melt  them  to  such  gentleness  of  feeling. 
That  grief  shall  have  its  sweetness.    Who,  but  she, 
Knows  the  wild  harpings  of  our  native  land  ? 
Whether  they  lull  the  shepherd  on  his  hill 
Or  wake  the  knight  to  battle ;  rouse  to  merriment, 
Or  soothe  to  sadness;  she  can  touch  each  mood. 
Princes  and  statesmen,  chiefs  renown'd  in  arms. 
And  grey-hair'd  bards,  contend  which  shall  the  first 
And  choicest  homage  render  to  the  enchantress. 

Swin.  You  speak  her  talent  bravely. 

Gar.  Though  you  smile, 

I  do  not  speak  it  half.    Her  gift  creative. 
New  measures  adds  to  every  air  she  wakes ; 
Varying  and  gracing  it  with  liquid  sweetness. 
Like  the  wild  modulation  of  the  lark ; 
Now  leaving,  now  returning  to  the  strain! 
To  listen  to  her,  is  to  seem  to  wander 
In  some  enchanted  labyrinth  of  romance. 
Whence  nothing  but  the  lovely  fairy's  will. 
Who  wove  the  spell,  can  extricate  the  wanderer. 
Methinks,  I  hear  her  now! — 

Swin.  Bless'd  privilege 

Of  youth  I    There's  scarce  three  minutes  to  decide 


I  [•*whUe  Uius  eqfoyiog  a  breaUiing  time,  Swiotooobsertes  Ibe 
iboDghObl  coantenancc  of  De  Vipoot.  See  what  followi .  Were 
eTer  England  and  EngUsbroen  more  nobly,  more  beautifully, 
more  justly  cliaracterised,  than  by  the  latter,  or  was  patrioUc 
feeling  ever  better  lustained  than  by  the  former  and  liis  brave 
companion  in  arms  ?  '*—trew  Edinburgh  Review.] 

•  [*'Tbere  wanted  but  a  litUeof  the  lender  paasion  to  make 
this  yontti  every  way  a  hero  of  romance.    Bat  the  poem  baa  no 


ladiea.    How  admirably  is  Ihb  defect  inpplied !    In  bis  < 
MasUc  anUcipation  of  pnwperity,  he  allows  a  name  to  escape 
htm. ""New Edinburgh  Review.] 

3  [  *'  Amid  the  confusion  and  din  of  the  baule,  the  reader  in  un- 
expectedly greeted  with  a  dialogue,  which  breaihes  indeed  the 
soft  sounds  of  ttie  lute  in  Uic  clang  of  tnimpels."—  Monthly 
Revieip.y 
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'Twixt  death  and  life,  'twixt  triumph  and  defeat, 
Tet  all  his  thoughts  are  in  his  lady's  bower, 

Listening  her  harping  I 

[Enter  Vipont. 
Where  are  thine,  De  Vipont? 

Vip.  On  death— on  judgment— on  eternity  I 
For  time  is  over  with  us.  [aid, 

Swin,  There  moves  not,  then,  one  pennon  to  our 
Of  all  that  flutter  yonder  I  [forward 

Ftp.  From  the  main  English  host  come  rushing 
Pennons  enow— ay,  and  their  Royal  Standard. 
But  ours  stand  rooted,  as  for  crows  to  roost  on. 

Swin.  (to  himself.)  Fll  rescue  him  at  least.— Toung 
Lord  of  Gordon, 
Spur  to  the  Regent— show  the  instant  need 

Gor,  I  penetrate  thy  purpose ;  but  I  go  not. 

Swin.  Not  at  my  bidding?  I,  thy  sire  in  chivalry— 
Thy  leader  in  the  battle  ?— I  command  thee,      [ty,— 

6ror.  No,  thou  wilt  not  command  me  seek  my  safe- 
For  such  is  thy  kind  meaning,— at  the  expense 
Of  the  last  hope  which  Heaven  reserves  for  Scotland. 
While  I  abide,  no  follower  of  mine 
Will  turn  bis  rein  for  life;  but  were  I  gone, 
What  power  can  stay  them  ?  and,  our  band  dispersed, 
What  swords  shall  for  an  instant  stem  yon  host, 
And  save  the  latest  chance  for  victory?  [gone. 

Yip.  The  noble  youth  speaks  truth ;  and  were  he 
There  will  not  twenty  spears  be  left  with  us. 

6for.  No,  bravely  as  we  have  begun  the  field, 
So  let  us  fight  it  out.    The  Regent's  eyes, 
More  certain  than  a  thousand  messages, 
Shall  see  us  stand,  the  barrier  of  his  host 
Against  yon  bursting  storm.    If  not  for  honour, 
If  not  for  warlike  rule,  for  shame  at  least 
He  must  bear  down  to  aid  us. 

Swin.  Must  it  be  so? 

And  am  I  forced  to  yield  the  sad  consent. 
Devoting  thy  young  life  ? '    O,  Gordon,  Gordon! 
I  do  it  as  the  patriarch  doom'd  his  issue ; 
I  at  my  country's,  he  at  Heaven's  .command; 
But  I  seek  vainly  some  atoning  sacrifice, ' 
Rather  than  such  a  yictml  — {Trumpets.)    Hark, 

they  come! 
Tliat  music  sounds  not  like  thy  lady's  lute. 

Gor.  Yet  shall  my  lady's  name  mix  with  it  gaily.— 
Mount,  vassals,  couch  your  lances,  and  cry,  ^^  Gordon ! 
Gordon  for  Scotland  and  Elizabeth! " 

[Exeunt.    Loud  alarums. 


SCENE  III. 


Another  part  of  the  Field  of  Battle,  a({facent  to  the  former 
Scene, 

Alarums.    Enter  Swinton,  followed  by  Hob  Hattblt. 

Swin.  Stand  to  it  yet !    The  man  who  flies  to-day, 
May  bastards  warm  them  at  his  household  hearth ! 


Hob  Hat.  That  ne'er  shall  be  my  curse.    My  Hag- 
Is  trusty  as  my  broadsword.  [daka 

Su>in.  Ha,  thou  knave. 

Art  thou  dismounted  too  ? 

Hob  Hal.  I  know.  Sir  Alan,  | 

You  want  no  homeward  guide ;  so  threw  my 
Upon  my  palfrey's  neck,  and  let  him  loose. 
Within  an  hour  be  stands  before  my  gate ; 
And  Magdalen  will  need  no  other  token 
To  bid  the  Melrose  Monks  say  masses  for  me. 
Swin.  Thou  art  resolved  to  cheat  the  halter,  tfaei^ 
Hob  Hal.  It  is  my  purpose,        ' 

Having  lived  a  thief,  to  die  a  brave  man's  deadi; 
And  never  bad  I  a  more  glorious  chance  for't 
Swin.  Here  lies  the  way  to  it,  knaTe. — ^Make  i^ 
make  in. 
And  aid  young  Gordon ! 

[Exeunt.  Loud  and  Umg  alarums.  After  wkiA 
the  back  Scene  rises,  and  discovers  Swumi 
on  the  ground,  Gobdoic  supporting  him;  M 
much  wounded. 
Swin.  All  are  cut  down — ^the  reapers  have  pas'd 
o'er  us, 
And  hie  to  distant  harvest. — ^My  toil's  over; 
There  lies  my  sickle.    (Dropping  his  sword.)   Eud 
Shall  never,  never  wield  it ! '  [of  mine  apn 

Gor.  O  valiant  leader,  is  thy  light  extingoishM! 
That  only  beacon*flame  which  promised  safety 
In  this  day's  deadly  wrack !  [young  Gortai, 

Swin.  My  lamp  hath  long  been  dim.    Bat  tfaiac 
Just  kindled,  to  be  quench'd  so  suddenly. 
Ere  Scotland  saw  its  splendour!—— 

Gor.  Five  thousand  horse  hung  idly  on  yoo  fail, 
Saw  us  o'erpower'd,  and  no  one  stirr'd  to  aid  as! 
Swin.  It  was  the  Regent's  envy.— Out  I— alas! 
Why  blame  I  him ! — It  was  our  civil  discord. 
Our  selGsh  vanity,  our  jealous  hatred. 
Which  framed  this  day  of  dole  for  our  poor  oooBtiy.— 
Had  thy  brave  father  held  yon  leading  staff. 
As  well  his  rank  and  valour  might  have  claim'd  it, 
We  had  not  fall'n  unaided. — How,  O  bow 

Is  he  to  answer  it,  whose  deed  prevented 

6ror.  Alas  1  alas !  the  author  of  the  death-feod. 
He  has  his  reckoning  too  I  for  had  your  sons 
And  num'rous  vassals  lived,  we  had  lack'd  no  aki. 
Swin.  May  God  assoil  the  dead,  and  bio  rho 
follows  I 
We've  drunk  the  poison'd  beverage  which  we  brew'd : 
Have  sown  the  wind,  and  reap'd  the  tenfold  wfairi- 

wind ! — 
But  thou,  brave  youth,  whose  nobleness  of  heart 
Pour'd  oil  upon  the  wounds  our  hate  inflicted; 
Thou,  who  hast  done  no  wrong,  need'st  no  forgi«^ 
Why  shouldst  thou  share  our  punisliment!    [ness,— 
Gor.  All  need  forgiveness--(dw(ant  aiarum.) — • 
Hark,  in  yonder  shout 
Did  the  main  battles  counter! 


[MS. 


And  am  I  doomed  to  yield  Ibe  nd  conseni 
That  tbos  devotes  tby  Ufo?*' J 
MS.—  *  0,  could  tbero  be  some  lesser  saeriflce.  *'  1 


3  [  This  speech  ofSwinton's  h  iDterpoUtcd  oa  the 
of  tiie  maniiseripL] 
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SuHn.  Look  on  the  field,  brave  Gordon,  if  thou 
.nd  tell  me  how  the  day  goes.— -But  I  guess,  [canst, 
'oo  surely  do  I  guess [host, 

€ror.  Airs  lost!  all's  lost  I— Of  the  main  Scottish 
ome  wildly  fly,  and  some  rush  wildly  forward ; 
Lnd  some  tiiere  are  who  seem  to  turn  their  spears 
kgainst  their  countrymen. 

Sunn.  Rashness,  and  cowardice,  and  secret  treason, 
tombine  to  ruin  us  ;*and  our  hot  valour, 
>eToid  of  discipline,  is  madmen's  strength, 
[ore  fatal  unto  friends  than  enemies ! 
'na  glad  that  these  dim  eyes  shall  see  no  more  on't. — 
^t  thy  hands  close  them,  Gordon — I  will  dream 
fy  feir-hair'd  Wiliiam  renders  me  that  office! 

[Dim. 

Got.  And,  Swinton,  I  will  think  I  do  that  duty 
To  my  dead  fether. 

ffttarDEYiPoirr. 

Ftp.  Fly,  fly,  brave  youth !— A  handful  of  thy  fol- 
lowers. 
The  scatter'd  gleaning  of  this  desperate  day. 
Still  hover  yonder  to  essay  thy  rescue.— 
0  linger  not !— I'll  be  your  guide  to  them,      [fall'n ; 

Gar.  Look  there,  and  bid  me  fly!— The  oak  has 
And  the  young  ivy  bush,  which  learn'd  to  climb 
By  its  support,  must  needs  partake  its  fall. 

Ftp.Swinton?  Alas!  the  best,  the  bravest,  strongest, 
And  sagest  of  our  Scottish  chivalry ! 
Forgive  one  moment,  if  to  save  the  living,       [thee, 
My  tongue  should  wrong  the  dead.— Gordon,  bethink 
Thou  dost  but  stay  to  perish  with  the  corpse* 
Of  him  who  slew  thy  father. 

Gin-,  Ay,  but  he  was  my  sire  in  chivalry. 
He  Uaght  my  youth  to  soar  above  the  promptings 
Of  mean  and  selfish  vengeance ;  gave  my  youth 
A  name  that  shall  not  die  even  on  this  death-spot. 
Records  shall  tell  this  field  had  not  been  lost, 
Had  all  men  fought  like  Swinton  and  like  Gordon. 

[TTump€t$. 
Save  thee,  DeVipont. — Hark  I  the  Southron  trumpets. 

Ftp.  Nay,  without  thee  I  stir  not. 

£filer  Edwabd,  Ghahdos,  Percy,  Baliol,  etc, 

GcT,  Ay,  they  come  on— the  Tyrant  and  the  Traitor, 
Workman  and  tool,  Plantagenet  and  Baliol.— 


0  for  a  moment's  strength  in  this  poor  arm. 
To  do  one  glorious  deed! 

\B9  rti«ft«f  on  the  English,  hvi  i$ 
made  prisoner  with  Yipoht. 

K,  Ed.  Disarm  them— harm  them  not;  though  il 
was  they 
Made  havoc  on  the  archers  of  our  vanguard. 
They  and  that  bulky  champion.    Where  Is  he? 

Chan,  Here  lies  the  giant!    Say  his  name,  young 
Knight? 

Gor,  Let  it  suffice,  he  was  a  man  this  morning.* 

Chan.  I  question'd  thee  in  sport.    I  do  not  need 
Thy  information,  youth.    Who  that  has  fought 
Through  all  these  Scottish  wars,  but  knows  his  crest. 
The  sable  boar  chain'd  to  the  leafy  oak. 
And  that  huge  mace  still  seen  where  war  was  wildest! 

K.  Ed.  'Tis  Alar^winton  I 
Grim  chamberlain,  who  in  my  tent  at  Weardale, 
Stood  by  my  startled  couch  ^  with  torch  and  mace. 
When  the  Black  Douglas'  war-cry  waked  my  camp. 

6ror.  {sinking  doum.)  If  thus  thou  know'st  him, 
Thou  wilt  respect  his  corpse.^ 

K.  Ed.  As  belted  Knight  and  crowned  King,  I  will. 

6for.  And  let  mine 
Sleep  at  his  side,  in  token  that  our  death 
Ended  the  feud  of  Swinton  and  of  Gordon. 

K.  Ed.  It  is  the  Gordon!— Is  there  aught  beside 
Edward  can  do  to  honour  bravery. 
Even  in  an  enemy? 

Gor.  Toothing  but  this : 

Let  not  base  Baliol,  with  his  touch  or  look,  [still. 
Profane  my  corpse  or  Swinion's.  I've  some  breath 
Enough  to  say — ^Scotland — ^Elizabeth !  [Dies. 

Chan.  Baliol,  I  would  not  brook  such  dying  looks. 
To  buy  the  crown  you  aim  at.  [ill  in  warfare 

K.  Ed.  {to  Vip.)  Vipont,  thy  crossed  shield  shows 
Against  a  Christian  king. 

Ftp.  That  Christian  King  is  warring  upon  Scotland. 

1  was  a  Scotsman  ere  I  was  a  Templar,' 
Sworn  to  my  country  ere  I  knew  my  order. 

K.  Ed.  I  will  but  know  thee  as  a  Christian  champion, 
And  set  thee  free  unransom'd. 

Enter  Abbot  of  Walthahstow. 

Abbot.  Heaven  grant  your  Majesty 
Many  such  glorious  days  as  this  has  been  t 


'  [  MS.->"  Tboo  hut  small  cause  to  tarry  with  ibe  corpte."  ] 
>  [In  his  DamUTO  of  evenU  on  ttie  day  after  Uie  battle  of 
aierUrmoir,  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  **  Amoogst  ttie  gentlemen  ivho 
dl  on  this  occasion,  were  seyeral  on  both  slijos,  alilLe  eminent  for 
lirth  and  character.  The  body  of  the  gallant  young  Earl  of 
Strathinore  was  found  on  the  field  watched  by  a  faithful  old  do- 
nestic,  who,  being  asked  the  name  of  the  person  whoie  body  he 
f  aited  upon  with  so  much  care,  made  this  striiLing  reply,  *  He 
vas  a  man  yesterday.' "— 7a/es  o  a f  Grandfather,  Thinl  Series. 
rol.  U.  p.  46.] 

3  [US.-**  Stood  arm*d  bctlda  my  oooch,**  etc.  ] 

4  t*'The  character  of  Swinton  is  obTlonsly  a  faronrfte  wlUi  the 
nthor,  to  which  drcumsUnce  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the 
Iroog  relief  in  which  it  is  given,  and  the  perfect  rerisimUitnde 
vliich  belongs  to  it.  The  stately  commanding  figure  of  Uie  rete- 
'an  warrior,  whom^  by  ttie  iUusion  of  his  art,  Uie  author  hasplaced 


in  Terltabie  presentment  before  us;— his  venerable  age,  saperior 
prowess,  and  intuiUve  decision;*the  broils  in  which  he  had  enga- 
ged, the  misfortunes  he  bad  suffered,  and  the  intrepid  fortitude 
with  which  he  sustained  them,— together  with  that  rigoruuy  con- 
trol of  temper,  not  to  be  shaken  even  by  unmerited  contumely 
and  insult;-thesequaUties,  grouped  and  embodied  in  one  and 
the  same  character,  render  it  morally  Impossible  ttiat  we  should 
not  at  once  sympaUilze  and  admire.  The  inherent  force  of  his 
character  is  finely  illustrated  in  the  effect  produced  upon  Lord 
Gordon  by  Uie  first  appearance  of  the  man  'who  had  made  him 
faUierless.'  "sdinlmrgh  Magazine,  July.  iS2a.] 

«  A  Venetian  General,  obserTiog  his  soldiers  lesUfied  some  un- 
willingness to  fight  against  those  of  Uie  Pope,  whom  they  regard- 
ed as  faUier  of  ttie  Church,  addressed  them  in  terms  of  similar 
encouragement,-"  Flghton  \  we  were  Tenetians  before  wo  were 
Christians." 
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K,  Ed.  It  is  a  day  of  much  and  high  advantage ; 
Glorioas  it  might  have  heen,  had  ail  oar  foes 
Fought  like  these  two  brave  champions. — Strike  the 
drums, 


Sound  trumpets,  and  pursue  the  fiigitiTes, 

Till  the  Tweed^s  eddies  whelm  them.   Bervid'i 

render'd— 
These  wars,  I  trust,  will  soon  find  lasting  dose.' 


MACDUFFS   CROSS. 


TO 

BfRS.  JOANNA  BAILLIE, 

AOTHOBBSS  OF    **THB  PLATS  ON  THE  PASSIONS.' 


INTRODUCTION. 

These  few  scenes  bad  the  honoar  to  be  included  in  a  Mis- 
cellany, published  In  the  year  isas,  by  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie, 
and  are  here  reprinted,  to  unite  them  with  the  trifles  of  the 
same  kind  which  owe  tbeir  birth  to  the  author.  The  sin- 
gular history  of  the  Gross  and  Law  of  Clan  HacDuff  is 
given,  at  length  enough  to  satisfy  the  keenest  antiquary,  in 
The  MinstreUy  of  the  Seottish  Border.  ■  It  is  here  only 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  Gross  was  a  place  of  reftage  to 
any  person  related  to  IfacDoff,  within  the  ninth  degree, 
who,  having  committed  homicide  tn  sudden  quarrel,  should 
reach  this  place,  prove  his  descent  firom  the  Thane  of  Fife, 
and  pay  a  certain  penalty. 

The  shaft  of  the  Gross  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation. 
The  huge  block  of  stone  which  served  for  its  pedestal  is  still 
in  existence  near  the  town  of  Newburgb,  on  a  kind  of  pass 
which  commands  the  county  of  Fife  to  the  southward,  and 
to  the  north,  the  windings  of  the  maguificent  Tay  and  fertile 
country  of  Angus-shire.  The  Gross  bore  an  inscriptioo, 
which  is  transmitted  to  us  in  an  unintelligible  form  by  Sir 
HobertSibbald. 

isMmroiDt  Apriif  ino. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

2I!!Ino\«      }     Monki  Of  liMitns. 
WALDBAVE,     ) 

LINDESAT,  \8cotMBami. 

MAUaiGB  BERKELEY,     J 


PRELUDE. 

Nay,  smile  not.  Lady,  when  I  speak  of  witdicrA 
And  say,  that  still  there  lurks  amongst  our  gieos 
Some  touch  of  strange  enchantment.— Mri  thai 

fragment, 
I  mean  that  rough-hewn  block  of  massive  stone, 
Placed  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain-pass, 
Commanding  prospect  wide  o*er  field  and  fdl, 
And  peopled  village  and  extended  moorland, 
And  the  wide  ocean  and  majestic  Tay, 
To  the  far  distant  Grampians.— Do  not  deem  it 
A  loosen*d  portion  of  the  neighbouring  rock, 
Detach'd  by  storm  and  thunder,— 'twas  the  pedestal 
On  which,  in  ancient  times,  a  Cross  was  rcar'd, 
Carved  o'er  with  words  which  foiFd  philologi8U; 
And  the  events  it  did  commemorate 
Were  dark,  remote,  and  undistinguisbable, 
As  were  the  mystic  characters  it  bore. 
But,  mark,— a  wizard  born  on  Avon's  bank, 


«  [  **  It  it  generaiiy  the  case  tliat  modi  ezpectatfon  ends  in  dis- 
appointment.  The  free  deiiqeatton  of  character  tn  some  of  the  re- 
cent Scottish  NoTCls.  and  the  admirable  conyertations  faiterspersed 
tliroughoDl  them,  raised  hopes  that,  when  a  regular  drama  should 
be  attempted  by  tbe  person  who  was  considered  as  tbeir  aulbor, 
the  success  would  he  eminent.  Its  announcement,  too,  fai  a  so- 
lemn and  formal  manner,  did  not  diminish  the  interest  of  the 
public.  The  drama,  howerer,  which  was  expected,  turns  out  to 
be  hi  fact,  and  not  only  In  name,  merely  a  dramatic  sketdi,  which 
Is  entirely  deficient  in  plot,  and  oontalns  iMiK  three  characters, 
Swtnton,  Gordon,  and  Edward,  in  whom  any  interest  is  endea- 
▼oored  to  be  eidted.  With  some  eioeptiaiis,  the  dialogue  also  Is 
flat  and  coarse ;  and  for  aU  these  defects,  one  or  two  rigorons  de- 
fcripttons  of  batUe  soenes,  will  scarcely  make  sufficient  atonement, 
except  in  tbe  eyes  of  rery  enthusfastie  friends.'*— jVonfA/y  aevieio. 


*<  Haiidon  HiU,  we  understand,  unlike  the  earlier  poems  of  Its 
author,  has  not  been  received  Into  tbe  ranks  of  popular  fayoor. 
Such  rumours,  of  course,  have  no  effect  on  oar  critical  Jadgment ; 
but  we  cannot  forbear  saying,  Uiat.  thinking  as  we  do  very  highly 
of  the  spirit  and  taste  with  which  an  taiteresting  tale  Is  here 
sketched  in  natural  and  energetic  verse,  we  are  yet  far  from  feel- 
ing surprised  that  tbe  approbaUon,  which  it  Is  tour  pleasing  duty 
to  bestow.  Should  not  have  been  anticipated  by  the  ordtaiary 
readers  of  the  work  before  us.  It  bean.  In  truth,  no  great  re- 
semblance to  the  narrative  poems  from  wbicb  Sir  Walter  Scott 


derived  his  first  and  high  raputeUon.  and  by  wbieh,  frj^t^ 
sent,  bisgenius  most  be  characterised,  tt  ii  «fWl!  W •• 
many  of  tbeir  most  obvious  fanlts-lbelr  careie«iw«»  lWr»^ 
gularity,  and  their  inequality  bolh  of  conception  »d  of  oj^ 
but  it  wants  likewise  no  inconsiderable  portion  ^^  **  J*J: 
—it  has  less  •  pomp  and  drcnmstance,*  lets  pictnre«loeflgV 
Uon,  romantic  associaUon,  and  chivalrous  gHtter,  ^^^r^ 
and  refiecUon,  less  perhaps  of  all  their  strikiogcliiriDi,  ^ 
single  exception  of  ttut  one  redeeming  and  '"^'^J^^ 
which  forms,  hi  our  view,  the  highest  recommeodslksM*^ 
auttior's  works  of  imagination,  their  unaffeded  tei  "wj 
viooim.  This  perhaps,  after  all,  is  only  saying,  that  wcw^ 
fora  us  a  dramatic  poem,  instead  of  a  metrical  ^^^^ 
and  that  the  author  has  had  too  muCb  tute  and  Jw<^*, 
disen  his  scenes  with  faiapproprlate  and  encomlieriBgJ^J^ 
There  Is,  however,  a  class  of  readers  of  poetry,  sndi  pw»jj 
class,  too,  who  have  no  relish  for  a  work,  ^'^''^^'^J^^^ 
strongly  ttie  characters  and  incidents  may  be  <^^,  ^ff«| 
Ulned— however  appropriate  and  manly  msy  be  *]j* '"'l^i  • 
dicllon-from  which  they  cannot  select  any  isoUted  jwj^ 
store  in  their  memories  or  iheir  commonplaca  boot*  ^ 
into  a  lady's  ear,  or  transcribe  hito  a  lady's  »»»»•  jg- 
tea-table  and  watering-place  school  of  critics,  '^^^ 
must  expect  no  favour ;  It  has  no  rant— no  ™'***^*'"L  .aj.] 
offence  of  all,  no  affcctoUon.*'-Brili**  Critic,  Octj«r«  ^^ 

>  [Seeanie.  in  tiie  Appendix  to  LocdSouiiii    uv 
UacDuff,"  p.  ass.] 
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tiDed  but  his  harp  to  this  wild  northern  theme, 

nd,  lo !  the  scene  is  hallow'd.    None  shall  pass, 

ow  or  in  after  days,  beside  that  stone, 

uthe  shall  have  strange  visions ;  thoughts  and  words 

bat  shake,  or  rouse,  or  thrill  the  humao  heart, 

hall  rush  upon  his  memory  when  he  hears 

lie  spirit-stirring  name  of  this  rude  symbol ; — 

Mivious  ages,  at  that  simple  spell, 

hall  render  back  their  terrors  with  their  woes, 

Jas !  and  with  their  crimes— and  the  proud  phantoms 

hall  move  with  step  familiar  to  his  eye, 

Lnd  accents  which,  once  heard,  the  ear  forgets  not, 

Though  ne'er  again  to  list  them.    Siddons,  thine, 

rhou  matchless  Siddons !  thrill  upon  our  ear; 

Lnd  on  our  eye  thy  lofty  Brother's  form 

Uses  as  Scotland's  monarch.— But,  to  thee, 

banna,  why  to  thee  speak  of  soch  visions  ? 

rhine  own  wild  wand  can  raise  them. 

Yet  since  thou  wilt  an  idle  tale  of  mine. 
Take  one  which  scarcely  is  of  worth  enough 
To  give  or  to  withhold.-— Our  time  creeps  on, 
Fancy  grows  colder  as  the  silvery*  hair 
Tells  the  advancing  winter  of  our  life. 
But  if  it  be  of  worth  enough  to  please, 
rhat  worth  it  owes  to  her  who  set  the  task; 
[f  otherwise,  the  fault  rests  with  the  author. 


MACDUFF'S  CROSS. 


SCENE  1. 


The  jwniiitt  of  a  Koeky  Pass  near  to  tfewburgh,  about  tiro 
mUes  firom  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Lindores,  in  Fife,  in  the 
centre  is  MaeDuffs  cross,  an  antique  Monumefit;  and,  at  a 
smaU  distance,  on  one  side,  a  Chapel,  wUh  a  Lamp  bwning. 

Enier,  as  having  ascended  the  Pass,  NiNiAif  and  Wali>- 
HAYB,  M<mks  ofUndMres,  Niniah  crosses  himself,  and 
esemsto  recitehis  devotions— yifALDHAYY  stands  gaMing 
on  the  prospect,  eu  if  in  deep  contempUttion. 

Nin.  Here  stands  the  Cross,  good  brother,  conse- 
By  the  bold  Thane  unto  his  patron  saint         [crated 
Magridius,  once  a  brother  of  our  house. 
Canst  thou  not  spare  an  ave  or  a  creed  ? 
Or  bath  the  steep  ascent  exhausted  you  ? 
Too  trodeit  stoutly,  though  'twas  rough  and  toilsome. 

Wald.  I  have  trode  a  rougher. 

iVf  fi.  On  the  Highland  hills— 

Scarcely  within  our  sea-girt  province  here, 
Cfnless  upon  the  Lomonds  or  Bennarty. 

Wald.  I  spoke  not  of  the  literal  path,  good  father, 
But  of  the  road  of  life  which  I  have  travelled, 
Ere  I  assumed  this  habit ;  it  was  bounded, 
ledged  in,  and  limited  by  earthly  prospects, 
is  ours  beneath  was  closed  by  dell  and  thicket 
Sere  we  see  wide  and  far,  and  the  broad  sky, 
With  wide  horizon,  opens  full  around, 
While  earthly  objects  dwindle.    Brother  Ninian, 
Fain  would  I  hope  that  mental  elevation 


Gould  raise  me  equally  o'er  worldly  thoughts, 
And  place  me  nearer  heaven. 

Nin,  'Tis  good  morality.—- But  yet  forget  not. 
That  though  we  look  on  heaven  from  this  high  emi- 
nence, 
Yet  doth  the  Prince  of  all  the  airy>pace. 
Arch  foe  of  man,  possess  the  realms  between. 

Wald.  Most  true,  good  brother;  and  men  may  be 
farther 
From  the  bright  heaven  they  aim  at,  even  because 
They  deem  themselves  secure  on*t. 

Nin.  {after  a  pause,)  Tou  do  gaze- 

Strangers  are  wont  to  do  so-— on  the  prospect. 
Yon  is  the  Tay  roll'd  down  from  Highland  hills, 
That  rests  his  waves,  after  so  rude  a  race. 
In  the  fair  plains  of  Gowrie— further  westward. 
Proud  Stirling  rises — yonder  to  the  east, 
Dundee,  the  gift  of  God,  and  fair  Montrose, 
And  still  more  northward  lie  the  ancient  towers-—— 

Wald.  Of  Edzell. 

Nin.  How  ?  know  you  the  towers  of  Edzell  ? 

Wald.  I've  heard  of  them. 

Nin.  Then  have  you  heard  a  tale, 

Which  when  he  tells,  the  peasant  shakes  his  head, 
And  shuns  the  mouldering  and  deserted  walls.   . 

Wald.  Why,  and  by  whom,  deserted? 

Nin.                                          Long  the  tale— 
Enough  to  say  that  the  last  Lord  of  Edzell, 
Bold  Louis  Lindesay,  had  a  wife,  and  found 

Wald.  Enough  is  said,  indeed— since  a  weak  woman. 
Ay,  and  a  tempting  fiend,  lost  Paradise, 
When  man  was  innocent. 

Nin.  They  fell  at  strife. 

Men  say,  on  slight  occasion :  that  fierce  Lindesay 
Did  bend  his  sword  against  De  Berkeley's  breast. 
And  that  the  lady  threw  herself  between  : 
That  then  De  Berkeley  dealt  the  Baron's  death- 
wound. 
Enough,  that  from  that  time  De  Berkeley  bore 
A  spear  in  foreign  wars.    But,  it  is  said. 
He  hath  returned  of  late;  and,  therefore,  brother, 
The  Prior  hath  ordain'd  our  vigil  here. 
To  watch  the  privilege  of  the  sanctuary. 
And  rights  of  Clan  MacDuff. 

Wald.  What  rights  are  these  ? 

Nin.  Most  true !  you  are  but  newly  come  from  Home, 
And  do  not  know  our  ancient  usages. 
Know  then,  when  fell  Macbeth  beneath  the  arm 
Of  the  predestined  knight,  unborn  of  woman, 
Three  boons  the  victor  ask 'd,  and  thrice  did  Malcolm, 
Stooping  the  sceptre  by  the  Thane  restored, 
Assent  to  his  request.    And  hence  the  rule, 
That  first  when  Scotland's  King  assumes  the  crown, 
MaeDuffs  descendant  rings  his  brow  with  it : 
And  hence,  when  Scotland's  King  calls  forth  his  host, 
MaeDuffs  descendant  leads  the  van  in  battle : 
And  last,  in  guerdon  of  the  crown  restored. 
Red  with  the  blood  of  the  usurping  tyrant. 
The  right  was  granted  in  succeeding  time, 
That  if  a  kinsman  of  the  Thane  of  Fife 
Commit  a  slaughter  on  a  sudden  impulse. 
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And  fly  for  refuge  to  this  Gross  MacDuff, 
For  the  TbaDe's  sake  he  shall  find  sanctuary; 
For  here  must  the  avenger's  step  be  staid, 
And  here  the  panting  homicide  find  safety. 

Wald,  And  here  a  brother  of  your  order  watches, 
To  see  the  custom  of  the  place  observed  ?— 

Nin.  Even  so ;— such  is  our  convent's  holy  right, 
Since  Saint  Magridius, — blessed  be  his  memory ! 
Did  by  a  vision  warn  the  Abbot  Eadmir. — 
And  chief  we  watch,  when  there  is  bickering 
Among  the  neighbouring  nobles,  now  most  likely 
From  this  return  of  Berkeley  from  abroad, 
Having  the  Lindesay's  blood  upon  his  hand. 

Wald.  The  Lindesay,  then,  was  loved  among  his 
friends  ? 

Nin.  Honoured  and  fear'd  he  was — but  little  loTcd; 
For  even  his  bounty  bore  a  show  of  sternness ; 
And  when  his  passions  waked,  he  was  a  Sathan 
Of  wrath  and  injury. 

Wald.  How  now,  Sir  Priest  I  (Acrc^/y)— Forgive  me 
{recollecting  himselfy^l  was  dreaming 
Of  an  old  baron,  who  did  bear  about  him 
Some  touch  of  your  Lord  Reynold. 

Nin.  Lindesay's  name,  my  brother, 
Indeed  was  Reynold  ;--and  methinks,  moreover, 
That,  as  you  spoke  even  now,  he  would  have  spoken. 
I  brought  him  a  petition  from  our  convent : 
He  granted  straight,  but  in  such  tone  and  manner, 
By  my  good  saint !  I  thought  myself  scarce  safe 
Till  Tay  roH'd  broad  between  us.  I  must  now 
Unto  Ihe  chapel — meanwhile  the  watch  is  thine; 
And,  at  thy  word,  the  hurrying  fugitive, 
Should  such  arrive,  must  here  find  sanctuary  ; 
And,  at  thy  word,  the  fiery-paced  avenger 
Must  stop  his  bloody  course — e'en  as  swoln  Jordan 
Gontroil'd  his  waves,  soon  as  they  touch'd  the  feet 
Of  those  who  bore  the  ark. 

Wald.  Is  this  my  diarge  ? 

Nin.  Even  so ;— and  I  am  near,  should  chance  re- 
quire me. 
At  midnight  I  relieve  you  on  your  watch. 
When  we  may  taste  together  some  refreshment : 
I  have  cared  for  it ;  and  for  a  flask  of  wine- 
There  is  no  sin,  so  that  we  drink  it  not 
Until  the  midnight  hour,  when  lauds  have  toU'd. 
Farewell  a  while,  and  peaceful  watch  be  with  you! 
[Exit  towards  the  chapel. 

Wald.  It  is  not  with  me,  and  alas !  alas ! 
I  know  not  where  to  seek  it.— This  monk's  mind 
Is  with  his  cloister  match'd,  nor  lacks  more  room. 
Its  petty  duties,  formal  ritual, 
Its  humble  pleasures  and  its  paltry  troubles, 
Fill  up  his  round  of  life;  even  as  some  reptiles. 
They  say,  are  moulded  to  the  very  shape. 
And  all  the  angles  of  the  rocky  crevice, 
In  which  they  live  and  die.    But  for  myself, 
Retired  in  passion  to  the  narrow  cell. 
Couching  my  tired  limbs  in  its  recesses. 
So  ill-adapted  am  I  to  its  limits, 

That  every  attitude  is  agony. 

How  now!  what  brings  him  lack? 


He-enter  Niioan. 

Nin.  Look  to  your  watch,  my  brother  ;- 
come: 
I  heard  their  tread  when  kneeling  in  the  cliapd. 

Wald.  {looking  to  a  distance.)  My  thoughts  have 
rapt  me  more  than  thy  devotion, 
Else  had  I  heard  the  tread  of  distant  horses 
Farther  than  thou  couldst  hear  the  sacring  bdl; 
But  now  in  truth  they  come : — ^flight  and  pursuit 
Are  sights  I've  been  long  strange  to. 

Nin.  See  how  they  gallop  down  the  opposing  bill! 
Yon  grey  steed  bounding  down  the  headlong  path. 
As  on  the  level  meadow ;  while  the  black, 
Urged  by  the  rider  with  his  naked  sword. 
Stoops  on  his  prey,  as  I  have  seen  the  falcoa 
Dashing  upon  the  heron— Thou  dost  frown 
And  clench  thy  hand,  as  if  it  grasp'd  a  weapon  ? 

Wald.  'Tis  but  for  shame  to  see  a  man  fly  tbot 
While  only  one  pursues  him.— Ck)ward,  torn! — 
Turn  thee,  I  say  I  thou  art  as  stout  as  he. 
And  well  mayst  match  thy  single  sword  with  his— 
Shame,  that  a  man  should  rein  a  steed  like  thee, 
Tet  fear  to  turn  his  front  against  a  foe ! — 
I  am  ashamed  to  look  on  them. 

Nin.  Yet  look  again, — they  quit  their  horses  nov, 
Unfit  for  the  rough  path : — the  fugitive 
Keeps  the  advantage  still. — ^They  strain  towards  «. 

Wald.  I'll  not  believe  that  ever  the  bokl  Thane 
Rear'd  up  his  Cross  to  be  a  sanctuary 
To  the  base  coward,  who  shunn'd  an  equal  oomint— 
How's  this? — that  look— that  mien— mine  eyes  grow 
dizzy  I— 

Nin.  He  comes :— thou  art  a  novice  on  this  watch :— 
Brother,  I'll  take  the  word  and  speak  to  him. 
Pluck  down  thy  cowl ;— know,  that  we  spiritual  chaa- 
Have  honour  to  maintain,  and  must  not  seem    Ipisof 
To  quail  before  the  laity. 

[Waldhatb  lets  down  his  esml, 
and  steps  back. 

Enter  Maducb  Bukelbt. 

Nin.  Who  art  thou,  stranger  ?  speak  thy  name  mi 
purpose. 

Berk.  I  claim  the  privilege  of  Clan  MacDuff. 
My  name  is  Maurice  Berkeley,  and  my  lineage 
Allies  me  nearly  with  the  Thane  of  Fife. 

Nin.  Give  us  to  know  the  cause  of  sanctuary  ? 

Berk.  Let  him  show  it. 

Against  whose  violence  I  claim  the  privilege. 

Enter  Linpbsat,  with  his  sword  drawn.    He  rushes  sA 
Berkblet;  Ninian  interposes. 

Nin.  Peace,  in  the  name  of  Saint  Magridius ! 
Peace,  in  our  Prior's  name,  and  in  the  name 
Of  that  dear  symbol,  which  did  purchase  peace 
And  good-will  towards  man !  I  do  command  thee 
To  sheathe  thy  sword,  and  stir  no  contest  here. 

Lin.  One  charm  I'll  try  first. 

To  lure  the  craven  from  the  enchanted  circle 
Which  he  hath  harbour'd  in.— Hear  you,  De  Berkelev, 
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1)18  is  my  brother's  sword— the  hand  it  arms 

8  weapoa'd  to  avenge  a  brother's  death :~ 
flhoa  hast  heart  to  step  a  furlong  off, 

Lod  change  three  blows, — even  for  so  short  a  space 
A  these  good  men  may  say  an  ave-marie, — 
0,  Heaven  be  good  to  me !  I  will  forgive  thee 
ty  deed  and  all  its  consequences. 
Berk,  Were  not  my  right  hand  fet ter 'd  by  the  thought 
bat  slaying  thee  were  but  a  double  guilt 

9  which  to  steep  my  soul,  no  bridegroom  ever 
tepp'd  forth  to  trip  a  measure  with  his  bride 
lore  joyfully  than  I,  young  man,  would  rush 

0  meet  thy  challenge. 

Xtn.  He  quails,  and  shuns  to  look  upon  my  weapon, 
et  boasts  himself  a  Berkeley  ! 
Berk.  Lindesay,  and  if  there  were  no  deeper  cause 
or  shunning  thee  than  terror  of  thy  weapon, 
bat  rock-hewn  Cross  as  soon  should  start  and  stir, 
lecause  a  shepherd-boy  blew  horn  beneath  it, 
lS  I  for  brag  of  thine. 

Am.  I  charge  you  botb,  and  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
Ireathe  no  defiance  on  this  sacred  spot, 
^here  Christian  men  must  bear  them  peacefully, 
n  pain  of  the  Church  thunders.    Calmly  tell 
bar  cause  of  difference ;  and.  Lord  Lindesay,  thou 
e  first  to  speak  them. 

Lin.  Ask  the  blue  welkin— ask  the  silver  Tay, 
be  northern  Grampians— all  things  know  my  wroogs; 
at  ask  not  me  to  tell  them,  while  the  villain, 
Iho  wrought  them,  stands  and  listens  with  a  smile. 
A'in.  It  is  said — 

nee  you  refer  us  thus  to  general  fame — 
hat  Berkeley  slew  thy  brother,  the  Lord  Louis, 

1  his  own  halls  at  Edzell 

Lin-  Ay,  in  his  halls— 

I  his  own  halls,  good  father,  that's  the  word. 

I  his  own  halls  he  slew  him,  while  the  wine 

iss'd  on  the  board  between !  The  gallant  Thane, 

^ho  wreak'd  Macbeth's  inhospitable  murder, 

ear'd  not  yon  Cross  to  sanction  deeds  like  these. 

Berk.  Thou  say'st  I  came  a  guest!— I  came  a  victim, 

destined  victim,  train'd  on  to  the  doom 

IS  frantic  jealousy  prepared  for  me. 

e  lix'd  a  quarrel  on  me,  and  we  fought. 

in  I  forget  the  form  that  came  between  us, 

id  perisb'd  by  his  sword  ?  'Twas  then  I  fought 

»r  vengeance, — until  then  I  guarded  life. 

It  then  I  sought  to  take  it,  and  prevail'd. 

E4n.  Wretch!  thou  didst  first  dishonour  to  thy 

id  then  didst  slay  him !  [victim. 

Berk.  There  is  a  busy  fiend  tugs  at  my  heart, 

t  I  will  struggle  with  it ! — ^Youthful  knight, 

'  heart  is  sick  of  war,  my  hand  of  slaughter  ; 

ome  not  to  my  lordships,  or  my  land, 

t  just  to  seek,  a  spot  in  some  cold  cloister, 

Ijich  I  may  kneel  on  living,  and,  when  dead, 

xich  oiay  suffice  to. cover  me. 

rgi ve  me  that  I  caused  your  brother's  death; 

d  I  forgive  thee  the  injurious  terms 

^h  which  thou  taxest  me.  [rer  !— 

Lan»  Take  worse  and  blacker.— Murderer,  adulte- 


Art  thou  not  moved  yet  ? 

Betk.  Do  not  press  me  further. 

The  hunted  stag,  even  when  he  seeks  the  thicket, 
Compell'd  to  stand  at  bay,  grows  dangerous ! 
Most  true  thy  brother  perisb'd  by  my  hand, 
And  if  you  term  it  murder — I  must  bear  it. 
Thus  far  my  patience  can ;  but  if  thou  brand 
The  purity^  of  yonder  martyr'd  saint. 
Whom  then  my  sword  but  poorly  did  avenge. 
With  one  injurious  word,  come  to  the  valley, 
And  I  will  show  thee  how  it  shall  be  answer'd ! 

Nin.  This  heat.  Lord  Berkeley,  doth  but  ill  accord 
With  thy  late  pious  patience. 

Berk.  Father,  forgive,  and  let  me  stand  excused 
To  Heaven  and  thee,  if  patience  brooks  no  more. 
I  loved  this  lady  fondly— truly  loved— 
Loved  her,  and  was  beloved,  ere  yet  her  father 
Conferr'd  her  on  another.    While  she  lived. 
Each  thought  of  her  was  to  my  soul  as  hallow'd 
As  those  I  send  to  Heaven ;  and  on  her  grave, 
Her  bloody,  early  grave,  while  this  poor  hand 
Can  hold  a  sword,  shall  no  one  cast  a  scorn.       [ress 
Xtn.  Follow  me.  Thou  shalt  hear  me  call  the  adulte- 
By  her  right  name. — Fm  glad  there's  yet  a  spur 
Can  rouse  thy  sluggard  mettle. 

Berk.  Make  then  obeisance  to  the  blessed  Cross, 
For  it  shall  be  on  earth  thy  last  devotion. 

[They  are  going  off. 
Wald.  {rushing  forward,)  Madmen,  stand ! — 
Stay  but  one  second — answer  but  one  question. — 
There,  Maurice  Berkeley,  can'st  thou  look  upon 
That  blessed  sign,  and  swear  thou'st  spoken  truth  ? 

Berk.  I  swear  by  Heaven, 
And  by  the  memory  of  that  murder'd  innocent. 
Each  seeming  charge  against  her  was  as  false 
As  our  bless'd  Lady's  spotless.  Hear,  each  saint! 
Hear  me,  thou  holy  rood !  hear  me  from  heaven. 
Thou  martyr'd  excellence !— Hear  me  from  penal  fire, 
(For  sure  not  yet  thy  guilt  is  expiated  I ) 
Stern  ghost  of  her  destroyer  I 
Wald,  {ihrowB  hack  his  cowl.)  He  hears !  he  hears ! 

Thy  spell  hath  raised  the  dead. 
Lin.  My  brother !  and  alive  I — 
Wald.  Alive,— but  yet,  my  Richard,  dead  to  thee, 
No  tie  of  kindred  binds  me  to  the  world; 
All  were  renounced,  when,  with  reviving  life. 
Came  the  desire  to  seek  the  sacred  cloister. 
Alas,  in  vain  !  for  to  that  last  retreat, 
Like  to  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  in  full  chase, 
My  passion  and  my  wrongs  have  follow'd  me. 
Wrath  and  remorse— and,  to  fill  up  the  cry, 
Thou  hast  brought  vengeance  hither. 

Lin.  I  but  sought 

To  do  the  act  and  duty  of  a  brother. 

Wald.  I  ceased  to  be  so  when  I  left  the  world ; 
But  if  he  can  forgive  as  I  forgive, 
God  sends  me  here  a  brother  in  mine  enemy, 
To  pray  for  me  and  with  roe.  If  thou  canst, 
De  Berkeley,  give  thine  hand. — 

Berk,  (gives  his  hand.)  It  is  the  will 

Of  Heaven,  made  manifest  in  thy  preservation, 
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To  inhibit  farther  bloodshed;  for  De  Berkeley, 

The  votary  Maurice  lays  the  title  down. 

Go  to  his  halls,  Lord  Richard,  where  a  maiden, 


Kin  to  his  blood,  and  daughter  in  affectioii,  [saj. 
Heirs  his  broad  lands ; — If  thou  canst  lore  her,  Lindc- 
Woo  her  and  be  successful. 


THE  DOOM  OF  DEVORGOIL. 


PREFACE. 

The  first  of  these  dramatic  pieces  was  long  since  written, 
for  the  purpose  or  obliging  the  late  Mr.  Terry,  then  Manager 
•r  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  for  whom  the  Author  had  a  parti- 
cular regard.  The  manner  in  wbich  the  mimic  goblins  of 
Derorgoil  are  intermixed  with  the  supernatural  machinery, 
was  found  to  be  objectionable,  and  the  production  bad  other 
faults,  which  rendered  it  unfit  for  representation.'  I  have 
called  the  piece  a  Melo-drama,  Tor  want  of  a  better  name: 
but,  as  I  learn  from  tbe  unquestionable  authority  of  Mr. 
Colman's  Random  Records,  that  one  species  of  the  drama  is 
termed  an  extravaganza,  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  sooner 
aware  of  a  more  appropriate  name  than  that  which  I  had 
selected  for  Devorgoil. 

The  Author's  Publishers  thought  it  desirable,  that  tbe 
scenes,  long  condemned  to  oblivion,  should  be  united  to  si- 
milar attempts  of  the  same  kind ;  and  in  this,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  author's  Poetical  Works  complete  in  one  Yolumc, 
it  has  accordingly  been  thought  proper  to  place  them  imme- 
diately after  Halidon  Hill  and  MacDuflTs  Cross. 

The  general  story  of  the  Doom  of  Devorgoil  b  founded  on 
an  old  Scottish  tradition,  the  scene  of  which  lies  in  Gal- 
loway. The  crime  supposed  to  have  occasioned  the  mis- 
fortunes of  this  devoted  house,  is  similar  to  that  of  a  Lord 
Herries  of  Hoddam  Castle,  who  is  the  principal  personage 
of  Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe's  interesting  ballad,  in 
the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  anti,  p.  90t.  Jn 
remorse  for  his  crime,  he  built  the  singular  monument  called 
the  Tower  of  Repentance.  In  many  cases  the  Scottish  su- 
perstitions allude  to  the  fairies,  or  those  who,  for  sins  of  a 
milder  description,  are  permitted  to  wander  with  the  "  rout 
that  never  rest,"  as  they  were  termed  by  Dr.  Leyden.  They 
Imitate  human  labour  and  human  amusements,  but  their 
toil  is  useless,  and  without  any  advantageous  result;  and 
their  gaiety  is  unsubstantial  and  hollow.  The  phantom  of 
Lord  Erick  is  supposed  to  be  a  spectre  of  this  character. 

The  story  of  the  Ghostly  Barber  b  told  in  many  countries; 
but  the  best  narrative  founded  on  the  passage,  is  the  tale 
called  Stumm^  Lieb^,  among  tiie  legends  of  Mus«us.  1 
think  it  has  been  introduced  upon  the  English  stage  in  some 
pantomime,  which  was  one  objection  to  bringing  it  upon 
the  scene  a  second  time. 

ABBOTiroRD,  Aprils  1830. 


'  I  Mr.  DaaiilTarrT.llM  conedUa,  dltttofatslitd  r«r  a  v«ry  pec«nw  tljlo 
of  bumoor  oo  tbe  tUge,  and,  moroofar.  by  penaoal  aocomplltbiiMiita  •( 
varioua  soru  not  senerallf  iherod  by  members  of  his  prorcMioo,  was,  dor- 
log  oiaor  TMn«  on  teitot  of  lotlmacr  "Hb  Sir  Waller  Sooll.  He  died  22d 
Juoa,  ISas.  1 


DRABIATIS  PERSONS. 

OSWALD  OP  DBVOBGOIL,  a  detttffH  SeoUith  Btrm, 

LEONARD,  a  Bangf, 

DURWABD,  a  Palmer. 

LANCELOT  BLACKTHOaN,  a  eompamio%  ofUomari^  M  leee  with  Mi 

GULLCaAMUER,  a  eoneeiUd  Sludtni. 

SPIRIT  OF  LORD  BRICE  OP  DEVORGOIL. 
PeoMUito,  8h€pktrd$,  and  Vai$ml$  of  inferior  nouk. 

ELEANOR.  Wife  ofOtwaid,  deteendtd  ofokicurt  Pannlag*, 
FLORA,  DtmgkierofOiwutd. 
KATLBEN,  Pfieee  of  EitUMf. 


THE  DOOM  OF  DEVORGOIL. 


ACTL 

SCBHB   f. 


The  Scene  represents  a  wild  ttnd  hilly,  but  not  a  mountaimm 
Country,  in  a  fi'ontier  Distriri  of  Scotland.  The  fiat  Jerw 
exhibits  the  Castle  of  Devorgoil^  decayed,  and  partly  rvhtmu, 
sitt$ated  upon  a  lake,  and  connected  with  the  Lamd  by  a 
Drawbridge,  which  is' lowered,    Time^Swnset. 

Flora  erUers  from  the  Castle,  looks  timidly  around,  fA«» 
comes  forward  and  speaks. 

He  is  not  here — those  pleasures  are  not  ours 
Which  placid  evening  brings  to  all  things  else. 

SONG.* 

The  san  upon  ttie  lalce  ia  iow, 

TbA  wUd  birds  bash  thdr  song. 
Th€  hills  hate  ewetAng'n  deepeat  glow. 

Tet  Leonard  tarriea  long. 
Now  all  wbom  raried  toil  and  care 

From  booic  and  loTe  dl? Ide, 
In  tbe  calm  amiset  may  repair 

Each  10  tbe  lored  ooe^a  aide. 

Tbe  nobie  dame,  on  turret  bigh, 

Who  waita  b«r  gallant  Icnight, 
Loolia  to  the  western  beam  to  spy 

Tbe  fla^b  of  armour  bright. 
Tbe  village  maid,  with  band  on  brow, 

The  level  ray  to  shade. 
Upon  tbe  footpath  watches  now 

For  CoUn's  darlLeolBg  plaid. 

Now  (o  ttieir  matee  tbe  wild  swaaa  row. 

By  day  tliey  awam  apart. 
And  to  the  thicket  wanders  slow 


*  Tbe  author  tboogbt  or  omUUog  tbis  aong,  wbleb  was,  lo  (bcC,  abrtdfed 
loto  ooe  lo  '*  Qoeatln  Oarward,"  termed  coaaCr  Gar.  It  aeoaed,  bemw. 
to  ibe  aenae  tbat  tbe  orlglnaalaoaaa  ahoold  be  ralalMd  bar*. 
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The  bind  besid«  the  barl. 
The  woodlark  at  his  partner's  side, 

Twitters  his  closiog  song— 
All  meet  whom  day  and  care  dhrlde, 

Bat  Leonard  tarries  long. 

[Katlbbn  has  came  out  of  the  Cattle  while  Flora 
soM  einging,  emd  speaks  when  the  song  is 
ended, 

Kat.  Ah,  my  dear  coz !— if  diat  your  inothcr*s  niece 
May  so  presume  to  call  your  father's  daughter,-— 
All  these  fond  things  have  got  some  home  of  comfort 
To  tempt  their  rovers  back— the  lady's  bower, 
The  shepherdess's  hut,  the  wild  swan's  coach 
Among  the  rashes,  even  the  lark's  low  nest. 
Has  that  of  promise  which  lures  home  a  lover, 
But  we  have  nought  of  this. 

Flo,  How  call  you,  then,  this  castle  of  my  sire. 
The  towers  of  Devorgoil? 

Kat.  Dungeons  for  men,  and  palaces  for  owls; 
Yet  no  wise  owl  would  change  a  farmer's  barn 
For  yonder  hungry  hall— our  latest  mouse, 
Our  last  of  mice,  I  tell  you,  has  been  found 
Starved  in  the  pantry;  and  the  reverend  spider, 
Sole  living  tenant  of  the  Baron's  halls, 
Who,  train'd  to  abstinence,  lived  a  whole  summer 
Upon  a  single  fly,  he's  famish'd  too ; 
The  cat  is  in  the  kitchen-chimney  seated 
Upon  our  last  of  fagots,  destined  soon 
To  dress  our  last  of  suppers,  and,  poor  soul. 
Is  starved  with  cold,  and  mewling  mad  with  hunger. 

Flo.  D'ye  mock  our  misery,  Katleen  ? 

Kat.  No,  but  I  am  hysteric  on  the  subject. 
So  I  must  laugh  or  cry,  and  laughing's  lightest. 

Flo.  Why  stay  you  with  us,  then ,  my  merry  cousin  ? 
From  you  my  sire  can  ask  no  filial  duty. 

Kat.  No !  thanks  to  Heaven, 
No  noble  in  wide  Scotland,  rich  or  poor, 
Can  daim  an  interest  in  the  vulgar  blood. 
That  dances  in  my  veins ;  and  I  might  wed 
A  forester  to-morrow,  nothing  fearing 
The  wrath  of  high-born  kindred,  and  Car  less 
That  the  dry  bones  of  lead-lapp'd  ancestors 
Would  clatter  in  their  cerements  at  the  tidings. 

Flo.  My  mother,  too,  would  gladly  see  you  placed 
Beyond  the  verge  of  our  unhappiness,' 
Which,  like  a  witch's  circle,  blights  and  taints 
Whatever  comes  within  it. 

Kat.  Ah !  my  good  aunt  \ 

She  is  a  carefiil  kinswoman,  and  prudent. 
In  all  but  marrying  a  ruin'd  baron. 
When  she  could  take  her  choice  of  honest  yeomen ; 
And  now,  to  balance  this  ambitious  error, 
She  presses  on  her  daughter's  love  the  suit 
Of  one,  who  hath  no  touch  of  nobleness, 
In  manners,  birth,  or  mind,  to  recommend  him, — 
Sage  Master  Gullcrammer,  the  new-dubb'd  preacher. 

Flo.  Do  not  name  him,  Katleen! 

Kat.  Ay,  but  I  must,  and  with  some  gratitude. 
I  said  but  now,  I  saw  our  last  of  fagots 


Destined  to  dress  oar  last  of  meals,  but  said  not 
That  the  repast  consisted  of  choice  dainties, 
Sent  to  our  larder  by  that  liberal  suitor, 
The  kind  Melchisedek. 

Flo.  Were  famishing  the  word^ 

I'd  famish  ere  I  tasted  them- the  fop. 
The  fool,  the  low-born,  low-bred,  pedant  coxcomb ! 

Kat.  There  spoke  the  blood  of  long-descended  sires  \ 
My  cottage  wisdom  ought  to  echo  back,— 

0  the  snug  parsonage !  the  well-paid  stipend  i 

The  yew-hedged  garden!  beehives,  pigs,  and  poultry! 
But,  to  speak  honestly,  the  peasant  Katleen, 
Valuing  these  good  things  justly,  still  would  scorn 
To  wed,  for  such,  the  paltry  Gullcrammer, 
As  much  as  Lady  Flora. 

Flo.  Mock  me  not  with  a  title,  gentle  cousin. 
Which  poverty  has  made  ridiculous.— 

[Trumpets  far  off. 
Hark  I  they  have  broken  up  the  weaponshawing ; 
The  vassals  are  dismiss'd,  and  marching  homeward. 

Kat.  Comes  your  sire  back  to-night? 

Flo.  He  did  purpose 

To  tarry  for  the  banquet.    This  day  only, 
Summon'd  as  a  king's  tenant,  he  resumes 
The  right  of  rank  his  birth  assigns  to  him, 
And  mingles  with  the  proudest. 

Kat.  To  return 

To  his  domestic  wretchedness  to-morrow— 

1  envy  not  the  privilege.    Let  us  go 

To  yonder  height,  ond  see  the  marksmen  practise : 
They  shoot  their  match  down  in  the  dale  beyond, 
Betwiit  the  Lowland  and  the  Forest  district, 
By  ancient  custom,  for  a  tun  of  wine. 
Let  us  go  see  which  wins. 

Flo.  That  were  too  forward. 

ITal.  Why ,  you  may  drop  the  screen  before  your  face, 
Which  some  chance  breeze  may  haply  blow  aside 
Just  when  a  youth  of  special  note  takes  aim. 
It  chanced  even  so  that  memorable  morning. 
When,  nuttingin  the  woods,  wemetyoimg  Leonard; — 
And  in  good  time  here  comes  his  sturdy  comrade. 
The  rough  Lance  Blackthorn. 

Enter   Lancelot  Blacetbobn,  a  Forester,  with  the 
Carcass  of  a  Deer  on  his  back,  and  a  Gun  in  his  hand. 

Btaek,  Save  you,  damsels! 

Kat.  Godden,  good  yeoman.— Come  yon  from  the 

weaponshaw? 
Black.  Not  I  indeed ;  there  lies  the  mark  I  shot  at. 

[Lags  down  the  Deer. 
The  time  has  been  I  had  not  miss'd  the  sport. 
Although  Lord  Nithsdale's  self  had  wanted  venison ; 
But  this  same  mate  of  mine,  young  Leonard  Dacre, 
Makes  me  do  what  he  lists;— he'll  win  the  prize, 

though : 
The  Forest  district  will  not  lose  its  honour^ 
And  that  is  all  I  care  for — (some  shots  art  heard.) 
I'll  go  see  the  issue.  [Hark  1  they Ve  at  it. 


( MS.-  "*  Bnood  the  circle  of  eor  wrttcbedii 
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Flo,  Leave  not  here 

The  produce  of  your  hunting. 

Black.  But  I  must,  though. 

This  is  his  lair  to-night,  for  Leonard  Dacre 
Charged  me  to  leave  the  stag  at  Devorgoil ; 
Then  show  me  quickly  where  to  stow  the  quarry, 
And  let  me  to  the  sports— (more  shots.)  Come,  hasten, 
damsels ! 
Flo,  It  is  impossible^we  dare  not  take  it. 
Black.  There  let  it  lie,  then,  and  I'll  wind  my  bugle, 
That  all  within  these  tottering  walls  may  know 
That  here  lies  venison,  whoso  likes  to  lift  it. 

[About  to  blow. 
Kat.  {to  Flo.)  He  will  alarm  your  mother;  and, 
besides, 
Our  Forest  proverb  teaches,  that  no  question 
Should  ask  where  venison  comes  from. 
Your  careful  mother,  with  her  wonted  prudence. 
Will  hold  its  presence  pleads  its  own  apology — 
Come,  Blackthorn,  I  will  show  you  where  to  stow  it. 
[Exeunt  Katleen  and  Blackthorn  into  the 
Castle— ^nore  shooting— then  a  distant  shout 
^Stragglers,  armed  in  different  ways,  pass 
over  the  stage,  eu  if  from  the  Weaponshaw. 
Flo.  The  prize  is  won ;  that  general  shout  pro- 
claimed it. 
The  marksmen  and  the  vassals  are  dispersing. 

[She  draws  back. 
tst  Vassal  (a  peasant).  Ay,  ay, — 'tis  lost  and  won, 
—the  Forest  have  it. 
'Tis  they  have  all  the  luck  on't. 
2nd  Vassal  (a  shepherd).  Luck,  sayst  thou,  man? 
'TIS  practice,  skill,  and  cunning,     [precisely, 
3rd  Vassal.  'Tis  no  such  thing.— I  had  hit  the  mark 
But  for  this  cursed  flint;  and,  as  I  fired, 
A  swallow  cross'd  mine  eye  too — ^Will  you  tell  me  . 
That  that  was  but  a  chance,  mine  honest  shepherd  ? 
tst  Vassal.  Ay,  and  last  year,  when  Lancelot  Black- 
thorn won  it, 
Because  my  powder  happen'd  to  be  damp, 
Was  there  no  luck  in  that?— The  worse  luck  mine. 
2nd  Vassal.  Still  I  say  'twas  not  chance;  it  might 
be  witchcraft.  [foresters 

tst  Vassal.  Faith,  not  unlikely,  neighbours ;  for  these 
Do  often  haunt  about  this  ruin'd  castle. 
I've  seen  myself  this  spark,— young  Leonard  Dacre,— 
Gome  stealing  like  a  ghost  ere  break  of  day, 
And  after  sunset,  too,  along  this  path ; 
And  well  you  know  the  haunted  towers  of  Devorgoil 
Have  no  good  reputation  in  the  land.  [say,— 

Shepherd.  That  have  they  not.  I've  heard  my  father 
Ghosts  dance  as  lightly  in  its  moonlight  halls, 
As  ever  maiden  did  at  midsummer 
Upon  the  village-green.  [ruins 

2nd  Vassal.  Those  that  frequent  such  spirit-haunted 
Must  needs  know  more  than  simple  Christians  do. — 
See,  Lance  this  blessed  moment  leaves  the  castle, 
And  comes  to  triumph  o'er  us. 

[Blackthorn  enters  from  the  Castle,  and 
comes  forward  whUe  they  speak. 
3rd  Vassal.  A  mighty  triumph !  What  is't,  after  all, 


Except  the  driving  of  a  piece  of  lead,— 

As  learned  Master  Gullcrammer  defined  it, — 

Just  through  the  middle  of  a  painted  board. 

Black.  And  if  he  so  define  it,  by  your  leave, 
Tour  learned  Master  GuUcrammer's  an  ass. 

Zrd  Vassal  {angrily).  He  is  a  preacher,  bantsmaB, 
under  favour.  [both  be  ri^ 

2nd  Vassal.  No  quarrelling,  ndghboors— you  mar 

Enter  a  Fourth  Vassal,  with  a  gaUon  sioup  ofwim, 

4th  Vassal.  Why  stand  you  brawling  here  ?   Touog 
Leonard  Dacre 
Has  set  abroach  the  tun  of  wine  he  gained. 
That  all  may  drink  who  list.  Blackthorn,  I  sought  jov; 
Your  comrade  prays  you  will  bestow  this  flagon 
Where  you  have  left  the  deer  you  killed  this  Daoming. 
Black.  And  that  I  will ;  but  first  we  will  take  toll 
To  see  if  it's  worth  carriage.    Shepherd,  thy  bom. 
There  must  be  due  allowance  made  for  leakage, 
And  that  will  come  about  a  draught  a-pieoe. 
Skink  it  about,  and,  when  our  throats  are  liqoor'd. 
We'll  merrily  trowl  our  song  of  weaponshaw. 

[They  drink  about  out  of  the  Sbbmdbbd's 
horn,  and  then  sing. 


We  lore  Uie  shrill  trampet,  we  lore  the  drum's  nttle. 
They  call  us  to  sport,  and  they  call  us  to  baUle; 
And  old  ScoUand  shall  laagb  at  the  threats  of  a  stnnger. 
While  oar  comrades  In  pastime  ace  comrades  In  danger. 

If  therc*s  mirth  in  our  honse,  'Us  oar  Deigfabonr  that  siiarei  k- 
ir  peril  approach,  'tis  our  neighbour  that  dares  it ; 
And  when  we  lead  off  to  (be  pipe  and  Uie  tabor. 
The  fair  hand  we  press  is  the  band  of  a  neighboar. 

Then  close  yonr  ranksMComrades,  the  bands  that  combiBeflKB, 
Faiih,  friendship,  and  brotherhood,  Join'd  to  entwine  then; 
And  we'll  laugh  at  the  threats  of  each  insolent  siranfier. 
While  our  comrades  in  sport  are  oar  comrades  in  dang^. 

Black.  Well,  I  must  do  mine  errand.  Master  fia^goo 

[SAdfcMfit. 
Is  too  consumptive  for  another  bleeding. 
Shepherd.  I  must  to  my  fold. 
3rd  Vassal.  I'll  to  the  butt  of  wm, 

And  see  if  that  has  given  up  the  ghost  yet. 
ist  Vassal.  Have  with  you,  neighbour. 

[Blackthobn  enters  the  Castle,  the  rest  exeemt se- 
verally.   I^IELCHISEDEX  GULLCRAMMBB  VOf^AcS 

them  off  the  stage,  and  then  enters  frsm  ike 
side-scene.    Bis  costume  is  a  Geneva  eloot 
and  band,  with  a  high-crowned  hat;  the  ro' 
of  his  dress  in  the  fashion  of  James  the  Firsts 
time.    Be  looks  to  the  windows  of  the  Castis, 
then  draws  back  €U  if  to  escape  obsereatise, 
while  he  brvuhes  his  cloak,  drives  the  vMtt 
threads  from  his  waistcoat  with  his  wetui 
thumb,  and  dusts  his  shoes,  all  with  the  eirt( 
one  who  would  not  willingly  be  i^bserved  SS" 
gaged  in  these  offices.    Be  then  a^usts  to 
collar  and  band,  comes  /brtpard  and  speakf- 
Gull.  Right  comely  is  thy  garb,  Melchisedek  ; 
As  well  beseemeth  one,  whom  good  Saint  Mungo, 
The  patron  of  our  land  and  university. 
Hath  graced  with  license  both  to  teadi  and  preach- 
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Vho  dare  opine  thou  hither  plod'st  on  foot? 
I'rim  sits  thy  cloak,  unrufHed  is  thy  band, 
Lnd  not  a  specie  upon  thine  outward  man, 
(ewrays  the  labours  of  thy  weary  sole. 

[Touches  his  shoe,  and  smiles  eomplaeently. 
^int  was  that  jest  and  pleasant !— Now  will  I 
Approach  and  hail  the  dwellers  of  this  fort; 
^ut  specially  sweet  Flora  Devorgoil, 
We  her  proud  sire  return.  He  loves  me  not, 
f  ocketh  my  lineage,  flouts  at  mine  advancement — 
kmr  as  the  fruit  the  crab-tree  furnishes, 
Ind  hard  as  is  the  cudgel  it  supplies ; 
)ut  Flora — she's  a  lily  on  the  lake, 
knd  I  must  reach  her,  though  I  risk  a  ducking. 

[As  GuLLCRAMiiER  moves  towards  the  dravy- 
Inidge,  Bauldie  Durwabd  enters,  and  in-' 
terposes  himself  betwixt  him  and  the  Castle, 
GuLLCRAJiMEB  stops  and  speaks, 
(Vhom  have  we  here  ? — that  ancient  fortune-teller, 
Papist  and  sorcerer,  and  sturdy  beggar, 
Old  Bauldie  Durward !  Would  I  were  well  past  him  I 
[DcBWARD  advances,  partly  in  the  dress  of  a 
pcUmer,  partly  in  that  of  an  old  Scottish 
mendicant,  having  coarse  blue  cloak  and 
badge,  white  beard,  etc, 
Dur.  The  blessing  of  the  evening  on  your  worship, 
A.nd  on  your  taffty  doublet.  Much  I  marvel      [pests 
Your  wisdom  chooseth  such  trim  garb,'  when  tern- 
are  gathering  to  the  bursting. 
GtiiL  {looks  to  his  dress,  and  then  to  the  sky  toilh 
same  apprehension).  Surely,  Bauldie, 
rbou  dost  belie  the  evening — in  the  west 
The  light  sinks  down  as  lovely  as  this  band 
Drops  o*er  this  mantle— Tush,  man !  'twill  be  fair. 
Dur.  Ay,  but  the  storm  I  bode  is  big  with  blows, 
Horsewhips  for  hailstones,  clubs  for  thunderbolts ; 
And  for  the  wailing  of  the  midnight  wind, 
The  unpitied  howling  of  a  cudgclFd  coxcomb,     [goil. 
Come,  come,  I  know  thou  seek'st  fair  Flora  Devor- 

Gfdl.  And  if  I  did,  I  do  the  damsel  grace. 
Her  mother  thinks  so,  and  she  has  accepted 
At  these  poor  hands  gifts  of  some  consequence, 
And  curious  dainties  for  the  evening  cheer, 
To  which  I  am  invited— She  respects  me. 

Dur.  But  not  so  doth  her  father,  haughty  Oswald. 

Bethink  thee,  he's  a  baron 

GiUL  And  a  bare  one ; 

Construe  me  that,  old  man ! — ^The  crofts  of  Muckle- 

whame — 
Destined  for  mine  so  soon  as  heaven  and  earth 
Have  shared  my  uncle's  soul  and  bones  between  them— 
rhe  crofts  of  Mucklewhame,  old  man,  which  nourish 
Hiree  scores  of  sheep,  three  cows,  with  each  her  fol- 
Al  female  palfrey  eke— I  will  be  candid,  [lower, 

She  is  of  that  meek  tribe  whom,  in  derision, 
>ur   wealthy  southern  neighbours  nickname  don- 
keys—* [there. 
Jhir.  She  hath  her  follower  too,— when  thou  art 
Gull.  I  say  to  thee,  these  crofts  of  Mucklewhame, 


In  the  mere  tything  of  their  stock  and  produce, 
Outvie  whatever  patch  of  land  remains 
To  this  old  rugged  castle  and  its  owner. 
Well,  therefore,  may  Melchisedek  Gullcrammer, 
Younger  of  Mucklewhame,  for  such  I  write  me, 
Master  of  Arts,  by  grace  of  good  Saint  Andrew, 
Preacher,  in  brief  expectance  of  a  kirk, 
Endow'd  with  ten  score  Scottish  pounds  per  annum. 
Being  eight  pounds  seventeen  eight  in  sterling  coin — 
Well  then,  I  say,  may  this  Melchisedek, 
Thus  highly  graced  by  fortune— and  by  nature 
E'en  gifted  as  thou  seest — aspire  to  woo 
The  daughter  of  the  beggar'd  Devorgoil. 

Dur.  Credit  an  old  man's  word,  kind  Master  Gull- 
crammer, 
You  will  not  find  it  sO.— Ck>me,  sir,  I've  known 
The  hospitality  of  Mucklewhame ; 
It  reach'd  not  to  profuseness— yet,  in  gratitude 
For  the  pure  water  of  its  living  well. 
And  for  the  barley  loaves  of  its  fair  fields. 
Wherein  chopp'd  straw  contended  with  the  grain 
Which  best  should  satisfy  the  appetite, 
I  would  not  see  the  hopeful  heir  of  Mucklewhame 
Thus  fling  himself  on  danger.  [  old  Oswald 

Gull.  Danger!  what  danger ?—Know'st  thou  not. 
This  day  attends  the  muster  of  the  shire, 
Where  the  crown-vassals  meet  to  show  their  arras. 
And  their  best  horse  of  service  ?— 'Twas  good  sport 
(An  if  a  man  had  dared  but  laugh  at  it) 
To  see  old  Oswald  with  his  rusty  morion, 
And  huge  two-handed  sword,  that  might  have  seen 
The  field  of  Bannockburn  or  Chevy-Chase, 
Without  a  squire  or  vassal,  page  or  groom. 
Or  e'en  a  single  pikeman  at  his  heels. 
Mix  with  the  proudest  nobles  of  the  county. 
And  claim  precedence  for  his  tatter'd  person 
O'er  armours  double  gilt  and  ostrich-plumage. 

Dur.  Ay  1  'twas  the  jest  at  which  fools  laugh  the 
The  downfall  of  our  old  nobility—  [loudest. 

Which  may  forerun  the  ruin  of  a  kingdom. 
I've  seen  an  idiot  clap  his  hands,  and  shout 
To  see  a  tower  like  yon  {points  to  a  part  of  the  Castle) 

stoop  to  its  base, 
In  headlong  ruin ;  while  the  wise  look'd  round. 
And  fearful  sought  a  distant  stance  to  watch 
What  fragment  of  the  fabric  next  should  follow ; 
For  when  the  turrets  fall,  the  walls  are  tottering. 

Gull,  {after  pondering).  If  that  means  aught,  it  means 
thou  saw'st  old  Oswald 
Expell'd  from  the  assembly. 

Dur.  Thy  sharp  wit 

Hath  glanced  unwittingly  right  nigh  the  truth. 
Expell'd  he  was  not,  but  his  claim  denied 
At  some  contested  point  of  ceremony. 
He  left  the  weaponshaw  in  high  displeasure, 
And  hither  comes— his  wonted  bitter  temper 
Scarce  sweeten'd  by  the  chances  of  the  day. 
'Twere  much  like  rashness  should  you  wait  his  coming. 


[  MS.—'*  Tbal  TOO  sbottld  walk  to  racb  trim  gulae."  \ 
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And  thither  tends  my  ooonsel. 

Gul.  And  ril  take  it; 

Good  Bauldie  Durward,  I  will  take  thy  counsel, 
And  will  requite  it  with  this  minted  farthing, 
That  hears  our  sovereign's  bead  in  purest  copper. 

Dur.  Thanks  to  thy  bouuty — ^Haste  thee,  good  young 
master ; 
Oswald,  hesides  the  old  two-handed  sword, 
Bears  in  his  hand  a  staff  of  potency, 
To  charm  intruders  from  his  castle  purlieus. 

GulL  I  do  abhor  all  charms,  nor  will  abide 
To  hear  or  see,  far  less  to  feel  their  use. 
Behold,  I  have  departed. 

[Exit  hastily. 
Manet  Durward. 

Dur.  Thus  do  I  play  the  idle  part  of  one 
Who  seeks  to  save  the  moth  from  scorching  him 
In  the  bright  taper's  flame — And  Flora's  beauty  * 
Must,  not  unlike  that  taper,  waste  away. 
Gilding  the  rugged  walls  that  saw  it  kindled. 
This  was  a  shard-born  beetle,  heavy,  drossy," 
Though  boasting  his  dull  drone  and  gilded  wing. 
Here  comes  a  flutterer  of  another  stamp, 
Whom  the  same  ray  is  charming  to  his  ruin. 

Enter  Leonard,  dressed  <u  a  huntsman;  he  pauses  before 
the  TatDer,  and  whistles  a  note  or  two  at  intervals- 
drawing  hack,  €U  if  fearful  ofobservation^-^et  waiting, 
€U  if  expecting  some  reply.  Dorward,  whom  he  had 
not  observed,  moves  round,  so  as  to  front  Leonard  un- 
expectedly. 

Leo.  I  am  too  late— it  was  no  easy  task 
To  rid  myself  from  yonder  noisy  revellers. 
Flora  .'—-I  fear  she's  angry— Flora-^Flora ! ' 


Admire  not  ihat  I  Rtin'd  the  priM 

From  all  the  village  crew ; 
How  could  1  fail  with  hand  or  ejes. 

When  heart  and  faith  were  true? 

And  when  In  floods  of  rosy  wine 

My  comrades  drown'd  their  cares, 
1  Uiooght  but  thai  Uiy  heart  waa  mine. 

My  own  leapt  light  as  theirs. 

My  brief  delay  then  do  not  blame, 

Nor  deem  your  swain  untrue ; 
My  form  but  llnger'd  at  the  game, 

My  soui  was  sUil  with  you. 

She  hears  not  I 
Dur,  But  a  friend  hath  heard— Leonard,  I  pity  thee. 
Leo.  [starts,  but  recovers  himself.)  Pity,  good  fa- 
ther, is  for  those  in  want. 


In  age,  in  sorrow,  in  distress  of  mind. 

Or  agony  of  body.  I'm  in  health — 

Can  match  my  limbs  against  the  stag  in  cfatsr* 

Have  means  enough  to  meet  my  simple  wants. 

And  am  so  free  of  soul  that  I  can  carol 

To  woodland  and  to  wild  in  notes  as  lively 

As  are  my  jolly  bugle's. 

Dur.  Even  therefore  dost  thou  need  my  pity,  Leo- 
And  therefore  I  bestow  it,  paying  thee,  [aari 

Before  thou  feel'st  the  need,  my  mite  of  pky. 
Leonard,  thou  lovest ;  and  in  that  little  word 
There  lies  enough  to  claim  the  sympathy 
Of  men  who  wear  such  hoary  locks  as  mine. 
And  know  what  misplaced  love  is  sure  to  end  in.* 

Leo.  Good  father,  thou  art  old,  and  even  thy  youth, 
As  thou  hast  told  me,  spent  in  cloistered  cells. 
Fits  thee  but  ill  to  judge  the  passions. 
Which  are  the  joy  and  charm  of  social  life. 
Press  me  no  farther,  then,  nor  waste  those  momenti 
Whose  worth  thou  canst  not  estimate, 

[As  turning  from  him. 

Dur.  {detains  him.)  Stay,  young  nao! 

'Tis  seldom  that  a  beggar  claims  a  debt ; 
Yet  I  bethink  me  of  a  gay  young  stripling. 
That  owes  to  these  white  locks  and  hoary  beard 
Something  of  reverence  and  of  gratitude 
More  than  he  wills  to  pay. 

Leo.  Forgive  me,  father.   Often  hast  thou  toldnCr 
That  in  the  ruin  of  my  father's  house 
You  saved  the  orphan  Leonard  in  his  cradle ; 
And  well  I  know,  tliat  to  thy  care  alone — 
Care  seconded  by  means  beyond  thy  seeniing— 
I  owe  whatever  of  nurture  I  can  boast. 

Dur.  Then  for  thy  life  preserved. 
And  for  the  meaus  of  knowledge  I  have  furnish'd, 
(Which  lacking,  man  is  levell'd  with  the  brutes,) 
Grant  me  this  boon : — Avoid  these  fated  walls ! 
A  curse  is  on  them,  bitter,  deep,  and  heavy. 
Of  power  to  split  the  massiest  tower  they  boast 
From  pinnacle  to  dungeon  vault.  It  rose 
Upon  the  gay  horizon  of  proud  Devorgoll, 
As  unregarded  as  the  fleecy  cloud, 
The  first  forerunner  of  the  hurricane. 
Scarce  seen  amid  the  welkin's  shadeless  blue. 
Dark  grew  it,  and  more  dark,  and  still  the  fortmiei 
Of  this  doom'd  family  have  darken'd  with  it. 
It  hid  their  sovereign's  favour,  and  obscured 
The  lustre  of  their  service,  gender'd  hate 
Betwixt  them  and  the  mighty  of  the  land ; 
Till  by  degrees  the  waxing  tempest  rose. 
And  stripp'd  the  goodly  tree  of  fruit  and  flowers. 


»  t  MS. **  And  Ptora's  years  of  t>eaaty."  1 

■       t  MS.-''  This  w«s  an  Mrlh-born  bealle,  dull,  and  droasr.''  ] 
)  [From  Uie  MS.,  the  follow  lag  song  appears  to  have  been  a 
recent  Interpolation.] 
4  [  The  MS.  here  adds  :— 

*'  Leo.  But  mine  la  not  misplaced— If  I  aoagbt  beauty, 

Eesldes  It  ool  wUb  Flora  Derorgoll  ? 

ir  piety,  iraweetneaa.  If  dlacretlon. 

Patience  beneath  lll-«nlled  Uska  of  laboor. 

And  filial  tenderness,  that  can  beguile 

Uer  moody  tire's  dark  tbougbta,  as  the  soft  mooaaUne 


'niumes  the  doad  of  nlght-lf  I  seek  tbeae. 
Are  tbey  not  all  with  Flora  ?    Number  me 
The  lilt  or  female  Tlrtoes  ooe  by  one. 
And  I  will  answer  all  with  Flora  Derorgoll. 

"  Dur.  This  la  the  wonied  pitch  of  yoallibil  | 
And  every  woman  who  liath  had  a  lover, 
Bowever  now  decm'd  crabbed,  cross,  and  cankered. 
And  croaked  both  In  temper  end  tn  sbepe. 
Has  lu  her  day  been  thought  the  purest,  wlaeat. 
Gentlest,  and  best  condltlou'd— end  o'er  all 
Fairest  and  liveliest  of  Eve'a  numerous  daughters. 

''  Xeo.  Govd  falber,  thou  art  eld;'  etc.  J 
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And  buds,  and  boughs,  and  branches.  There  remains 
A  rugged  trunk,  dismember'd  and  unaightly, 

^  availing  the  bursting  of  the  final  bolt 

*  To  sphnter  it  to  shivers.    Now,  go  pluck 
Its  single  tendril  to  en  wreath  thy  brow, 

'  And  rest  beneath  its  shade— to  share  the  ruin ! 
Leo.  This  anathema, 

' '  Whence  should  it  come?— Ho  w  merited  ? — and  when  ? 
Dur,  'Twas  in  the  days 

?  Of  Oswald's  grandsire, — 'mid  Galwegian  chiefs 

*«  The  fellest  foe,  the  fiercest  champion. 
His  blood-red  pennons  seared  the  Cumbrian  coasts, 

^  And  wasted  towns  and  manors  mark'd  his  progress. 

^  His  galleys  stored  with  treasure,  and  their  decks 

^-  Crowded  with  English  captives,  who  beheld, 

^  With  weeping  eyes,  their  native  shores  retire. 
He  bore  him  homeward ;  but  a  tempest  rose 

^        Leo.  So  far  I've  heard  the  tale, 

a   And  spare  thee  the  recital,— The  grim  diief. 
Marking  his  vessels  labour  on  the  sea, 

f"    And  loath  to  lose  his  treasure,  gave  command 

^    To  plunge  his  captives  in  tlie  raging  deep. 

Jhir.  There  sunk  the  lineage  of  a  notHe  name. 
And  the  wild  waves  boom'd  over  sire  and  son, 

I    Mother  and  nursling,  of  the  House  of  Aglionby,' 
Leaving  but  one  frail  tendril. — Hence  the  fate 
That  hovers  o'er  these  turrets, — hence  the  peasant, 

i:    Belated,  hying  homewards,  dreads  to  cast 
A  glance  upon  that  portal,  lest  he  see 

I     The  unshrouded  spectres  of  the  murder*d  dead ;  * 
Or  the  avenging  Angel,  with  his  sword, 

f    Waving  destruction ;  or  the  grisly  phantom 
Of  that  fell  Chief,  the  doer  of  the  deed. 
Which  still,  they  say,  roams  through  his  empty  halls, 

I     And  mourns  their  wasteness  and  their  lonelihood. 

i         Leo,  Such  is  the  dotage 

i     Of  superstition,  father,  ay,  and  the  cant 

i      Of  hoodwink'd  prejudice.— Not  for  atonement 

i     Of  some  foul  deed  done  in  the  ancient  warfare. 
When  war  was  butchery,  and  men  were  wolves. 
Doth  Heaven  consign  the  innocent  to  suffering. 
I  tell  thee.  Flora's  virtues  might  atone 
For  all  the  massacres  her  sires  have  done, 
Since  first  the  Pictish  race  their  stained  Kmbs ' 

f      Array'd  in  wolfs  skin. 

Dwr,  Leonard,  ere  yet  this  beggar's  scrip  and  cloak 
SoppKed  the  place  of  mitre  and  of  crosier,^ 
Which  in  these  alter'd  lands  must  not  be  worn, 
I  was  superior  of  a  brotherhood 
Of  holy  men, — the  Prior  of  Lanercost. 
Nobles  then  sought  my  footstool  many  a  league. 
There  to  unload  their  sins — questions  of  conscience 
Of  deepest  import  were  not  deem'd  too  nice 
For  my  decision,  youth.— But  not  even  then. 
With  mitre  on  my  brow,  and  all  the  Vtoice 
Which  Rome  gives  to  a  father  of  her  church, 
Dared  I  pronounce  so  boldly  on  the  ways 


Of  hidden  Providenoe,  as  thou,  young  roan. 
Whose  chiefest  knowledge  is  to  track  a  stag, 
Or  wind  a  bugle,  hast  presumed  to  do. 

Leo,  Nay,  I  pray  forgive  me. 
Father;  thou  know'st  I  meant  not  to  presume 

Dur.  Can  I  rtf use  thee  pardon  ?— Thou  art  all 
That  war  and  change  have  left  to  the  poor  Durward. 
Thy  father,  too,  who  lost  his  life  and  fortune 
Defending  Lanercost,  when  its  fair  aisles 
Were  spoiFd  by  sacrilege— I  bless'd  his  banner. 
And  yet  it  prosper'd  not.    But— all  I  could— 
Thee  from  the  wreek  I  saved,  and  for  thy  sake 
Have  still  dragg'd  on  my  life  of  pilgrimage 
And  penitence  upon  the  hated  shores 
I  else  had  left  for  ever.    Come  with  me. 
And  I  will  teach  thee  there  is  healing  in 
The  wounds  which  friendship  gives. 

[Exeunt. 

SCBIfB  IL 

The  Scene  changes  to  the  interior  of  the  CtuUt,  An  apartment 
it  discovered,  in  which  there  is  much  appearance  of  present 
poverty,  mixed  with  some  relics  of  former-  grandeur.  On 
the  wait  hangs,  amongst  other  things,  a  suU  of  ancient  ar- 
mour i  bg  the  tabteiaa  covered  hashet',  behind,  omdcmueeUed 
by  it,  the  carcass  of  a  ros'deer.  There  is  a  small  latticed 
window,  which,  appearing  to  perforate  a  irall  of  great  thicks 
nest,  is  supposed  to  look  out  towards  the  drawbridge.  It  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  hop^ole  fbr  musketry  /  and,  as  U  not  umt^ 
Mual  in  old  bmildings,  is  placed  so  high  up  in  the  wall^  that 
it  is  only  approached  by  fiws  or  six  narrow  stone  steps. 

Eleaiior,  the  voifb  o/"  Oswald  o^DBVOBGon.,  Flora  and 
Katlbbn  ,  her  Daughter  and  ?Heee,  &re  discovered  ai 
iDork.  The  fbrmer  spins,  the  latter  are  emkroiderimg. 
Elbanor  quits  her  own  lakow  to  examine  the  manner 
in  which  Flora  is  eaieeuting  her  taskt  and  shakes  her 
head  as  if  dissatisfied. 

El.  Fy  on  it.  Flora;  this  botchM  work  of  thine 
Shows  that  thy  mind  is  distant  from  thy  task. 
The  finest  tracery  of  our  old  cathedral 
Had  not  a  richer,  freer,  bolder  pattern,         [dering. 
Than  Flora  once  could  trace.   Thy  thoughts  are  wan- 

Fio.  They're  with  my  father.    Broad  upon  the  lake 
The  evening  sun  sunk  down ;  huge  piles  of  clouds. 
Crimson  and  sable,  rose  upon  his  disk, 
Andquench'd  him  ere  his  setting,  like  some  champion 
In  his  last  conflict,  losing  all  bis  glory. 
Sure  signals  those  of  storm.    And  if  my  father 
Be  on  his  homeward  road 

EL  But  that  he  will  not. 
Baron  of  Devorgoil,  this  day  at  least 
He  banquets  with  the  nobles,  who  the  next 
Would  scarce  vouchsafe  an  alms  to  save  his  household 
From  want  or  famine.    Thanks  to  a  kind  friend, 
For  one  brief  space  we  shall  not  need  their  aid. 

Flo.  {joy fully.)  What!  knew  you  then  his  gift? 
How  silly  I  that  would,  yet  durst  not  tell  it ! 
I  fear  my  father  will  condemn  us  both. 


t  MS M  Boost  or  Bbrenwald."  ] 

t  MS.— ^**  fpectrw  of  the  marder'd  captlTM."  ] 

\  ms. *«  ttetr  painted  llnlM. '] 


4     rin.-'*Sappnedtlie  i^^j  ofpalnw'teoivi  aad  iftir.'] 
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That  easily  accepted  such  a  present. 

KaL  NoW)  here's  the  game  a  bystander  sees  better 
Than  those  who  play  it.— My  good  aunt  is  pondering 
On  the  good  cheer  which  Gullcramnier  has  sent  us, 
And  Flora  thinks  upon  the  forest  venison.      [AMide. 

EL  {to  Flo.)  Thy  father  need  not  know  on't— 'tis  a 
Comes  timely,  when  frugality,  nay,  abstinence,    [boon 
Might  scarce  avail  us  longer.    I  had  hoped 
Ere  now  a  visit  from  the  youthful  donor, 
That  we  might  thank  his  bounty;  and  perhaps 
My  Flora  thought  the  same,  when  Sunday's  kerchief 
And  the  best  kirtle  were  sought  out,  and  donn'd 
To  grace  a  work -day  evening. 

Flo.  Nay,  mother,  that  is  judging  all  too  close ! 
.  My  work-day  gown  was  torn— my  kerchief  sullied ; 
And  thus— But,  think  you,  will  the  gallant  come? 

EL  He  will,  for  with  these  dainties  came  a  message 
From  gentle  Master  Gullcrammer,  to  intimate 

Flo,  {greatly  disappointed.)  Gullcrammer  ? 

KaL  {aside.)  There  burst  the  bubble— down  fell 
house  of  cards, 
And  cousin's  like  to  cry  for't  I 

EL  Gullcrammer?  ay,  Gullcrammer— thou  scorn'st 
not  at  him  ? 
*Twere  something  short  of  wisdom  in  a  maiden. 
Who,  like  the  poor  bat  in  the  Grecian  fable. 
Hovers  betwixt  two  classes  in  the  world, 
And  is  disclaimed  by  both  the  mouse  and  bird. 
'  KaL  I  am  the  poor  mouse, 

And  may  go  creep  into  what  hole  I  list, 
And  no  one  heed  me— Yet  I'll  waste  a  word 
Of  counsel  on  my  betters.— Kind  my  aunt. 
And  you,  my  gentle  cousin,  were't  not  better 
We  thought  of  dressing  this  same  gear  for  supper. 
Than  quarrelling  about  the  worthless  donor  ? 

EL  Peace,  minx ! 

Flo.  Thou  hast  no  feeling,  cousin  Katleen. 

KaL  Sob  !  I  have  brought  them  both  on  my  poor 
shoulders ; 
So  meddling  peace-makers  are  still  rewarded : 
E'en  let  them  to't  again,  and  fight  it  out. 

Flo.  Mother,  were  I  disclaimed  of  every  class, 
I  would  not  therefore  so  disclaim  myself, 
As  even  a  passing  thought  of  scorn  to  waste 
On  cloddish  Gullcrammer. 

EL  List  to  me,  love,  and  let  adversity 
Incline  thine  ear  to  wisdom.— Look  around  thee— 
Of  the  gay  youths  who  boast  a  noble  name, 
Which  will  incline  to  wed  a  dowerless  damsel? 
And  of  the  yeomanry,  who  think 'st  thou,  Flora, 
Would  ask  to  share  the  labours  of  his  farm 
An  high-born  beggar  .'—This  young  man  is  mo- 
dest  

Flo.  Silly,  good  mother;  sheepish,  if  you  will  it. 

EL  E'en  call  it  what  you  list— the  softer  temper, 
The  fitter  to  endure  the  bitter  sallies 
Of  one  whose  wit  is  all  too  sharp  for  mine. 

Flo.  Mother,  you  cannot  mean  it  as  you  say; 
You  cannot  bid  me  prize  conceited  folly  ?  [ings. 

EL  Content  thee,  child— each  lot  has  its  own  bless- 
This  youth,  with  his  plain-dealing  honest  suit. 


Proffers  thee  quiet,  peace,  and  eompetenee, 
Redemption  from  a  home,  o'er  which  fell  Fate 
Stoops  like  a  falcon. — 0,  if  thou  couldst  choou 
(As  no  such  choice  is  given)  'twixt  such  a  mate 
And  some  proud  noble ! — Wbo,  in  sober  jod^DCBt, 
Would  like  to  navigate  the  heady  river, 
Dashing  in  fury  from  its  parent  mountain, 
More  than  the  waters  of  the  quiet  lake? 

KaL  Ptow  can  I  hold  no  longer— Lake,  good  mt! 
Nay,  in  the  name  of  truth,  say  miil-pood,  bofsfr-pood; 
Or  if  there  be  a  pond  more  miry, 
More  sluggish,  mean-derived,  and  base  than  either, 
Be  such  GuUcrammer's  emblem— and  his  portiool 

Flo.  I  would  that  he  or  I  were  in  our  graTe, 
Rather  than  thus  his  suit  should  goad  me!— Motbtr, 
Flora  of  Devorgoil,  though  low  in  fortunes, 
Is  still  too  high  in  mind  to  join  her  name 
With  such  a  base-born  as  Gullcrammer. 

EL  You  are  trim  maidens  both! 
{To  Flora.)  Have  you  forgotto, 

Or  did  you  mean  to  call  to  my  remembraooe 
Thy  father  chose  a  wife  of  peasant  blood? 

Flo.  Will  you  speak  thus  to  me,  or  think  thestron 
Can  mock  the  fountain  it  derives  its  source ftoia? 
My  venerated  mother,  in  that  name 
Lies  all  on  earth  a  child  should  chiefest  bonoor; 
And  with  that  name  to  mix  reproach  or  tanot, 
Were  only  short  of  blasphemy  to  Heaven. 

EL  Then  listen,  Flora,  to  that  inother^sconstL 
Or  rather  profit  by  that  mother's  fate. 
Your  father's  fortunes  were  but  bent,  notbroko, 
Until  he  listened  to  bis  rash  affection. 
Means  were  afforded  to  redeem  his  house, 
Ample  and  large — the  hand  of  a  rich  heiress 
Awaited,  almost  courted,  his  acceptance; 
He  saw  my  beauty— such  it  then  was  cail'd, 
Or  such  at  least  he  thought  it— the  witber'dixA 
Whatever  it  now  may  seem,  bad  blossoms  tbOi' 
And  he  forsook  the  proud  and  wealthy  heireSi 
To  wed  with  me  and  ruin 

KaL  {aside.)  The  more  fool, 

Say  I,  apart,  the  peasant  maiden  then, 
Who  might  have  chose  a  mate  from  her  owabaaiki- 

EL  Friends  fell  off, 
And  to  his  own  resources,  his  own  counsetot 
Abandoned,  as  they  said,  the  thoughtless  pr«4p'> 
Who  had  exchanged  rank,  riches,  pomp,  aodhoio"'* 
For  the  mean  beauties  of  a  cottage  maid. 

Flo.  It  was  done  like  my  father, 
Who  scorn'd  to  sell  what  wealth  can  ncverboy^ 
True  love  and  free  affections.    And  he  loves  yoa. 
If  you  have  suffered  in  a  weary  world. 
Your  sorrows  have  been  jointly  borne,  andlofe 
Has  ma4p  the  load  sit  lighter.  ^^^ 

EL  Ay,  but  a  misplaced  match  bath  tbatdeepco* 
That  can  embitter  e'en  the  purest  streams 
Of  true  affection.    Thou  hast  seen  me  seek, 
With  the  strict  caution  early  habits  ta#^"*^^ 
To  match  our  wants  and  means— hast  seen  thy  w^' 
With  aristocracy's  high  brow  of  scorn, 
Spurn  at  economy,  the  cottage  virtue, 
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best  befitting  her  whose  sires  were  peasants : 
*ir  can  I,  when  I  see  my  lineage  sooru'd, 
'^nrays  conceal  in  what  contempt  I  hold 
.e  fancied  claims  of  rank  he  clings  to  fondly. 
M^do,  Why  will  you  do  so  ? — well  you  know  it  chafes 
Ei,  Flora,  thy  mother  is  bnt  mortal  woman,    [him. 
»z*  can  at  all  times  check  an  eager  tongue. 
JSTat.  {aside,)  That's  no  new  tidings  to  her  niece  and 

daughter. 
.f /.  O  mayst  thou  never  know  the  spited  feelings 
lat  gender  discord  in  adversity 
ttwixt  the  dearest  friends  and  truest  lovers ! 
t  the  diill  damping  gale  of  poverty, 
X^ove's  lamp  go  not  out,  it  gleams  hut  palely, 
ad  twinkles  in  the  socket. 
Flo.  But  tenderness  can  screen  it  with  her  veil,' 
ill  it  revive  again — ^By  gentleness,  good  mother, 
O'w  oft  Tve  seen  you  soothe  my  father's  mood! 

J^ai,  (aside.)  Now  there  speak  youthful  hope  and 
fantasy! 

ML  That  is  an  easier  task  in  youth  than  age; 
Nxr  temper  hardens,  and  our  charms  decay, 
LJad  both  are  needed  in  that  art  of  soothing. 

Kal.  (aside,)  And  there  speaks  sad  experience. 

El,  Besides,  since  that  our  state  was  utter  desperate, 
>aTkeT  his  brow,  more  dangerous  grow  his  words ; 
^aiD  would  I  snatch  thee  from  the  woe  and  wrath 
Vhich  darken'd  long  my  life,  and  soon  must  end  it. 
[A  knocking  without;  Elbanob  shows  aiarm, 
t  was  thy  father's  knock,  haste  to  the  gate. 

[Exeunt  Floba  and  Katiben. 
¥hat  can  have  happM  ?— he  thought  to  stay  the  night. 
riiis  gear  must  not  he  seen. 

[A$  she  is  about  to  remove  the  hcuket, 
$he  sees  the  body  of  the  roenieer. 
?Vhat  have  we  here?  a  roe-deer ! — as  I  fear  it, 
rhis  was  the  gift  of  which  poor  Flora  thought. 
[!he  young  and  handsome  hunter — ^but  time  presses. 
[She  removes  the  hcuket  and  the  roe 
into  a  closet.    As  she  has  done— 

Enter  Oswald  o/Dbvobooil,  Floba,  and  Katleen. 

[  He  is  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  which  should 
seem  worn  and  old-^  headpiece,  and  old- 
fashioned  sword— the  rest  of  his  dress  that  of 
a  peasant.  Bis  countenance  and  manner 
should  express  the  moody  and  irritable  haugh- 
tiness of  a  proud  man  involved  in  calamity, 
and  who  has  been  exposed  to  recent  insult, 
Os.  (addressing  his  wife.)  The  sun  hath  set— why 

is  the  drawbridge  lower'd  ? 
El. The  counterpoise  has  fail'd,  and  Flora's  strength, 
Latleen's,  and  mine  united,  could  not  raise  it. 

Os.  Flora  and  thou !    A  goodly  garrison 
To  hold  a  castle,  which,  if  fame  say  true, 
hioe  foil'd  the  King  of  Norse  and  all  his  rovers. 
El.  It  might  be  so  in  ancient  times,  but  now- — - 
Os.  A  herd  of  deer  might  storm  proud  Devorgoil. 


Eat.  (aside  to  Flo.)  Tou,  Flora,  know  full  well  one 
deer  already 
Has  entered  at  the  breach;  and,  what  is  worse. 
The  escort  is  not  yet  march'd  off,  for  Bladithom 
Is  still  within  the  castle. 

Flo.ln  Heaven's  name,  rid  him  out  on't,ere  my  father 
Discovers  he  is  here !    Why  went  he  not 
Before? 

Kat.  Because  I  staid  him  on  some  little  business ; 
I  had  a  plan  to  scare  poor  paltry  Gullcrammer 
Out  of  his  paltry  wits* 

Flo.  Well,  haste  ye  now, 

And  try  to  get  him  off. 

Eat.  1  will  not  promise  that. 

I  would  not  turn  an  honest  hunter's  dog. 
So  well  I  love  the  woodcraft,  out  of  shelter 
In  such  a  night  as  this— far  less  his  master  t 
But  I'll  do  this,  I'll  try  to  hide  him  for  you. 

Os.  (whom  his  wife  has  assisted  to  take  off  his  doak 
and  feathered  cap.)  Ay,  take  them  off,  and 
bring  my  peasant's  bonnet 
And  peasant's  plaid— I'll  noble  it  no  further. 
Let  them  erase  my  name  from  honour's  lists, 
And  drag  my  scutcheon  at  their  horses'  heels; 
I  have  deserved  it  all,  for  I  am  poor. 
And  poverty  hath  neither  right  of  birth, 
Nor  rank,  relation,  claim,  nor  privilege. 
To  match  a  new-ootn'd  viscount,  whose  good  grand- 
sire. 
The  Lord  be  with  him,  was  a  careful  skipper. 
And  steer'd  his  paltry  skiff  'twixt  Leith  and  Camp- 
Marry,  sir,  he  could  buy  geneva  cheap,  [verc— 
And  knew  the  coast  by  moonlight. 

Flo.  Mean  you  the  Viscount  Ellondale,  my  father? 
What  strife  has  been  between  you? 

Os.  0,  a  trifle ! 

Not  worth  a  wise  man^s  thinking  twice  about — 
Precedence  is  a  toy — a  superstition 
About  a  table's  end,  joint  stool,  and  trencher. 
Something  was  once  thought  due  to  long  descent. 
And  something  to  Galwegia's  oldest  baron,— 
But  let  that  pass — a  dream  of  the  old  time. 

El,  It  is  indeed  a  dream. 

Os,  {turning  upon  her  rather  quickly.)  Ha!  said 
ye !  let  me  hear  these  words  more  plain. 

El.  Alas!  they  are  but  echoes  of  your  own. 
Match'd  with  the  real  woes  that  hover  o'er  us. 
What  are  the  idle  visions  of  precedence, 
But,  as  you  term  them,  dreams,  and  toys,  and  trifles. 
Not  worth  a  wise  man's  thinking  twice  upon  ? 

Os.  Ay,  'twas  for  you  I  framed  that  consolation. 
The  true  philosophy  of  clouted  shoe 
And  linsey-woolsey  kirtle.    I  know,  that  minds 
Of  nobler  stamp  receive  no  dearer  motive* 
Than  what  is  linked  with  honour.    Ribands,  tassels, 
Which  are  but  shreds  of  silk  and  spangled  tinsel — ^ 
The  right  of  place,  which  in  itself  is  momentary — 
A  word,  which  is  hut  air — ^may  in  themselves, 


r  MS.—*'  Ay,  bnt  lh«  Tell  of  tenderncM  can  sereeo  li;'  1 
[  "S. Tet  I  hQow,  for  mladf 


or  nobler  stamp  earth  bos  no  dearer  motive."  ] 
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And  to  the  nobler  file,  be  steeped  so  ricbly 
In  that  elixir,  honour,  that  the  lack 
Of  things  so  very  trivial  in  themselves 
Shall  be  misfortune.    One  shall  seek  for  them  * 
O'er  the  wide  waves — one  in  the  deadly  breach 
And  battle's  headlong  front— one  in  the  paths 
Of  midnight  study,— and,  in  gaining  these 
Emblems  of  honour,  each  will  hold  himself 
Repaid  for  all  his  labours,  deeds,  and  dangers. 
What  then  should  he  think,  knowing  them  his  own, 
Who  sees  what  warriors  and  what  sages  toil  for. 
The  formal  and  establish*d  marks  of  honour. 
Usurped  from  him  by  upstart  insolence? 

EL  {who  has  listened  to  the  last  speech  toilh  some 
impatience.)  This  is  but  empty  declamation, 
Oswald. 
The  fragments  left  at  yonder  full-spread  banquet, 
Nay,  even  the  poorest  crust  swept  from  the  table, 
Ought  to  be  far  more  precious  to  a  father. 
Whose  family  lacks  food,  than  the  vain  boast, 
He  sate  at  the  board-head. 
Os.    Thou'lt  drive  me  frantic!— I  will  tell  thee, 
woman — 
Yet  why  to  thee  ?    There  is  another  ear 
Which  that  tale  better  suits,  and  he  shall  hear  it. 

[Looks  at  his  sword,  which  he  has  unbuckled, 
and  addresses  the  rest  of  the  speech  to  it. 
Yes,  trusty  friend,  my  father  knew  thy  worth. 
And  often  proved  it— often  told  me  of  it— 
Though  thou  and  I  be  now  held  lightly  of. 
And  want  the  gilded  hatchments  of  the  time, 
1  think  we  both  may  prove  true  metal  still. 
'Tis  thou  shalt  tell  this  story,  right  this  wrong : — 
Rest  thou  till  time  is  fitting.       [Hangs  up  the  sword, 
[The  Women  look  at  each  other  with  anxiety 
during  this  speech,  which  they  partly  over- 
hear.   They  both  approach  Oswald. 
EL  Oswald — my  dearest  husband  I 
Flo.  My  dear  father. 

.   Os.  Peace,  both — we  speak  no  more  of  this.    I  go 
To  heave  the  drawbridge  up. 

[Exit. 
KaL  (mounts  the  steps  towards  the  loop-hole,  looks 
out,  and  speaks.)  The  storm  is  gathering  fast 
— broad,  heavy  drops 
Fall  plashing  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
And  dash  its  inky  surface  into  circles; 
The  distant  hills  are  hid  in  wreaths  of  darkness. 
'Twill  be  a  fearful  night. 

Oswald  re-mters,  oful  throws  himsafinto  a  seat, 

EL  More  dark  and  dreadful 

Than  is  our  destiny,  it  cannot  be. 

Os.  {to  Flo.)  Such  is  Heaven's  will— it  is  our  part 
to  bear  it. 
We're  warranted,  my  child,  from  ancient  story 
And  blessed  writ,  to  say,  that  song  assuages 
The  gloomy  cares  that  prey  upon  our  reason. 
And  wake  a  strife  betwixt  our  better  feelings 


And  the  fierce  dictates  of  the  headlong  | 
Sing,  then,  my  love;  for  if  a  voioe  baveinlueDce 
To  mediate  peace  betwixt  me  and  my  destiny, 
Flora,  it  must  be  thine. 
Flo.  My  best  to  please  you ! 

SOlfG. 

When  ttie  teinpest^s  at  tbeUndeit, 
On  iu  gale  the  eagle  rides ; 

When  Ibe  ocean  rolls  the  pnradest, 
Through  the  foam  the  sea-biid  gUdei- 

AU  the  rage  of  wind  and  sea 

Is  aobdned  by  conttancy. 

Gnawing  want  and  stckness  plolBS, 

All  the  Ula  diat  men  endare ; 
Bach  Iheir  rarious  pangs  comblDtag, 

Constancy  can  6nd  a  care- 
Pain,  and  Fear,  and  Poverty, 
Are  snbdned  by  constancy. 

Bar  roe  from  each  wonted  pleasore. 

Blake  me  al^ect,  mean,  and  poor ; 
Heap  on  insalu  without  measure, 

Chain  me  to  a  dungeon  floor— 
1*11  be  happy,  rich,  and  firee. 
If  endow'd  with  constancy. 


ACT  11. 


SCENE  I. 


A  Chamber  in  a  distant  part  of  the  ctuth,  A  to7«  W* 
in  the  fiat  scene,  supposed  to  look  on  the  Lake,  wkUk'ui» 
sionalty  illuminated  by  lightning.  TkenUaOMA*dh 
the  Room,  and  an  antique  cabinet. 

Enter  Katlben,  introducing  Blackiboix.' 

KaL  This  was  the  destined  scene  of  actioo,6lic^ 
And  here  our  properties.    But  all  in  vain,     [^ 
For  of  Gullcrammer  we'll  see  nought  to-oigbt, 
Except  the  dainties  that  I  told  you  of.        [^ 

Black.  0,  if  he's  left  that  same  hog's  face  and  sm* 
He  will  try  back  upon  them,  never  fear  it. 
The  cur  will  open  on  the  trail  of  bacoa. 
Like  my  old  brach  hound. 

KaL  And  should  that  hap,  we'll  play  wr  wb*' 
Shall  we  not,  Blackthorn?    Thou  shalt  be  0* 
pieglc 

Black.  And  who  may  that  same  hard-nan^'' P^^ 

KaL  I've  told  you  nine  times  over.       I*"*^* 

Black.  Yes,  pretty  Katleen,  but  ray  eyes  vfl«"^ 
In  looking  at  you  all  the  time  you  were  talkinji 
And  so  I  lost  the  tale. 

KaL  Then  shut  youreyes,  and  let  your  »oodly««* 
Do  their  good  office. 

Black,  That  were  too  hard  pesM^- 

Tell  but  thy  tale  once  more,  and  I  wiUhcark© 
As  if  I  were  thrown  out,  and  listeoiqg  for 
My  bloodhound's  distant  bay. 

Kat.  A  civil  simile' 

Then  for  the  tenth  time,  and  the  last-be  toM, 
Owlspiegle  was  of  old  the  wicked  barber 
To  Erick,  wicked  Lord  of  Devorgoil. 


[  MS. '*  ooe  fhttU  Mak  tiMM  enblcns.**  ] 
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Blmdt,  The  cbief  wha  drownM  his  captives  in  the 
Wt  all  have  heard  of  him.  [Sol  way--- 

Kai.  A  hermit  hoar,  a  venerable  man-- 
io  goes  the  legend— <»me  to  vake  repentance 
[othe  fierce  lord,  and  tax'd  him  vith  his  guilt; 
iut  he,  heart-barden'd,  turn*d  into  derision 
the  man  of  heaven,  and,  as  his  dignity 
insisted  much  in  a  long  reverend  beard, 
lYhich  reach'd  his  girdle,  Erick  caused  his  barber, 
Ms  same  Owlspiegle,  violate  its  honours 
^ith  sacrilegious  razor,  and  clip  his  hair 
ifter  the  fashion  of  a  roguish  fool. 
Biack.  This  was  reversing  of  our  ancient  proverb, 
Ind  shaving  for  the  deviFs,  not  for  God*s  sake. 

Kat.  True, most  grave  Blackthorn; and  in  punish- 
f  this  foul  act  of  scorn,  the  barber's  ghost       [roeot 
s  said  to  have  no  resting  after  death, 
;ut  haunts  these  halls,  and  chiefly  this  same  chamber, 
Vliere  the  profanity  was  acted,  trimming 
Lnd  clipping  all  such  guests  as  sleep  within  It. 
>uch  is  at  least  the  tale  our  elders  tell, 
^yith  many  others,  of  this  haunted  castle. 

Biaek.  And  you  would  have  me  take  this  shape  of 
Owlspiegle, 
^nd  trim  the  wise  Melcbisedek ! — I  wonnot. 

£01.  Tou  will  not! 

Black.  No— unless  you  bear  a  part. 

Mai.  What !  can  you  not  alone  play  such  a  farce? 

Bkuk.  Not  I — rm  dull.    Besides,  we  foresters 
$till  hunt  our  game  in  couples.    Look  you,  Katleen, 
^e  danced  at  Shrovetide — then  you  were  my  partner; 
^e  sung  at  Christmas--you  kept  time  with  me ; 
ind  if  we  go  a  mumming  in  this  business, 
)y  heaven,  you  must  be  one,  or  Master  Gullcrammer 
Is  like  to  rest  unshaven 

Kat.  Why,  you  fool, 

^hat  end  can  this  serve?. 

Biaek.  Nay,  I  know  not,  I. 

lut  if  we  keep  this  wont  of  being  partners,       [pen? 
^by,  use  makes  perfect— who  knows  what  mayhap- 

MCai.  Thou  art  a  foolish  patch — ^But  sing  our  carol, 
Ls  I  have  alter*d  it,  with  some  few  words 

To  suit  the  characters,  and  I  will  bear 

[Givei  a  paper. 

Biadt.  Part  in  the  gambol.    I'll  go  study  quickly, 
s  there  no  other  ghost,  then,  haunts  the  castle, 
(ut  this  same  barber  shave-a-penny  goblin? 
thought  they  glanced  in  every  beam  of  moonshine, 
lS  frequent  as  the  bat.  [phecies, 

Kat.  I've  heard  my  aunt's  high  husband  tell  of  pro- 
ind  fates  impending  o'er  the  house  of  Devorgoil ; 
.egends  first  coin'd  by  ancient  superstition, 
ind  rendered  current  by  credulity 
Lod  pride  of  lineage.    Five  years  have  I  dwelt, 
Lod  ne'er  saw  any  thing  more  mischievous 
lian  what  I  am  myself. 

Black.  And  that  is  quite  enough,  I  warrant  you. 
(ut,  stay,  where  shall  I  find  a  dress 
:o  play  this-— what  d'ye  call  him— Owlspiegle  ? 

Ka$.  {iakei  dremi  out  of  the  cabinet. )  Why,  there 
are  his  own  clothes. 


Preserved  with  other  trumpery  of  the  sort, 
For  we  have  kept  nought  but  what  is  good  for  nought. 
[She  drop$  a  cap  cu  $he  drawi  out  the  clothes. 
Blaektht^m  lifts  it,  and  ffives  it  to  her. 
Nay,  keep  it  for  thy  pains— it  is  a  coxcomb ; 
So  call'd  in  ancient  times,  in  ours  a  fool's  cap; 
For  you  must  know  they  kept  a  Fool  at  Devorgoil 
In  former  days;  but  now  are  well  contented 
To  play  the  fool  themselves,  to  save  expenses ; 
Yet  give  it  me,  I'll  find  a  worthy  use  for't. 
I'll  take  this  page's  dress,  to  play  the  page 
Cockledemoy,  who  waits  on  ghostly  Owlspiegle ; 
And  yet  'tis  needless,  too,  for  Gullcrammer 
Will  scarce  be  here  to-night. 

Black.  I  tell  you  that  he  will-— I  will  uphold 
His  plighted  faith  and  true  allegiance 
Unto  a  sows'd  sow's  face  and  sausages. 
And  such  the  dainties  that  you  say  he  sent  you, 
Against  all  other  likings  whatsoever. 
Except  a  certain  sneaking  of  affection, 
Whiqb^akes  some  folks  I  know  of  play  the  fool, 
To  please  some  other  folks. 

Kat.  Well,  I  do  hope  he'll  come— there's  first  a 
He  will  be  cudgell'd  by  my  noble  uncle—        [chance 
I  cry  his  mercy — by  my  good  aunt's  husband, 
Who  did  vow  vengeance,  knowing  nought  of  him 
But  by  report,  and  by  a  limping  sonnet 
Which  he  bad  fashion'd  to  my  cousin's  glory. 
And  forwarded  by  blind  Tom  Long  the  carrier; 
So  there's  the  chance,  first  of  a  hearty  beating, 
Which  failing,  we've  this  after-plot  of  vengeance. 

Black.   Kind  damsel,  how  considerate  and  mer- 
ciful ! 
But  how  shall  we  get  off,  our  parts  being  play'd  ? 

Kat.  For  that  we  are  well  fitted ;  here's  a  trap-door 
Sinks  with  a  counterpoise— you  shall  go  that  way. 
I'll  make  my  exit  yonder— 'neath  the  window, 
A  balcony  communicates  with  the  tower 
That  overhangs  the  lake. 

Black.  'T  were  a  rare  place,  this  house  of  Devorgoil, 
To  play  at  hide-and-seek  in— shall  we  try. 
One  day,  my  pretty  Katleen  ? 

Kat.  Hands  off,  rude  ranger  I  I'm  no  managed  hawk 
To  stoop  to  lure  of  yours.— But  bear  you  gallantly; 
This  Gullcrammer  hath  vex'd  my  cousin  much, 
I  fain  would  have  some  vengeance. 

Bladi.  I'll  bear  my  part  with  glee— he  spoke  irre- 
Of  practice  at  a  mark !  [verently 

Kat.  That  cries  for  vengeance. 

But  I  must  go— I  hear  my  aunt's  shrill  voice ! 
My  cousin  and  her  father  will  scream  next. 

EL  (at  a  dittance.)  Katleen !  Katleen ! 

Black.  Hark  to  old  S weetlips  !— 

Away  with  you  before  the  full  cry  open — 
But  stay,  what  have  you  there? 

Kat.  {with  a  bundle  the  hat  taken  from  the  ward- 
robe.)  My  dress,  my  page's  dress— let  it 
alone. 

Black.  Tour  tiring-room  is  not,  I  hope,  far  distant; 
You're  inexperienced  in  these  new  habiliments— 
I  am  most  ready  to  assist  your  toilet. 
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Kai.  Out,  you  great  ass !  was  ever  such  a  fool ! 

[Runs  off, 
BLACK.  {ting$.) 

O,  Bubin  Hood  was  a  bowman  good, 

And  a  bowman  good  was  he, 
And  be  met  with  a  maiden  in  merry  Sherwood, 

All  under  Uie  greenwood  tree. 

Now  giTe  me  a  kiss,  quoUi  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Now  glTe  me  a  IlIss,  said  he, 
For  Uiere  nerer  came  moid  into  merry  Sherwood, 

But  she  paid  the  rores(cr*s  fee. 

Tve  coursed  this  twelvemonth  this  sly  puss,  young 

Katleen, 
And  she  has  dodged  me,  turnM  beneath  my  nose, 
And  flung  me  out  a  score  of  yards  at  once; 
If  this  same  gear  fadge  right,  1*11  cote  and  mouth  her, 
And  then  \  whoop !  dead  !  dead  !  dead !— She  is  the 

To  make  a  woodsman's  wife  of! [metal 

[Pauses  a  moment. 
Well — I  can  find  a  hare  upon  her  form 
With  any  man  in  Nithsdale-— stalk  a  deer. 
Run  Reynard  to  the  earth  for  all  his  douhles, 
Reclaim  a  haggard  hawk  that's  wild  and  wayward, 
Can  bait  a  wild-cat— sure  the  devil's  in't 
But  I  can  match  a  woman— I'll  to  study. 

[Sits  down  on  the  couch  to  examine  the  paper. 


SCENE  U. 


scent!  changes  to  the  inhabited  apm'tmeni  of  the  cattle^  as  in 
the  last  scene  of  the  preceding  Act, 

A  fire  is  kindled,  hy  which  Oswald  sits  in  an  attitude  of 
deep  and  melancholy  thought,  without  paying  atten- 
tion to  what  passes  around  him.  Elbanob  is  busy  in 
covering  a  table;  Flora  goes  out  and  re-enters,  as  if 
busied  in  the  kitchen.  There  should  he  some  by-play 
— the  women  whispering  together,  and  watching  the 
state  of  Oswald;  then  separating^  and  seeking  to  avoid 
his  observation,  when  he  casually  raises  his  head,  and 
drops  it  again.  This  must  be  left  to  tcute  and  ma- 
nagement. The  Women,  in  the  first  part  of  the  scene, 
talk  apart,  and  as  if  fearful  of  being  overheard;  the 
by-play  of  stopping  occasionally,  and  attending  to 
Oswald's  movements,  will  give  liveliness  to  the  Scene, 

EL  Is  all  prepared  ? 

Flo.  Ay;  but  I  doubt  the  issue 
Will  give  my  sire  less  pleasure  than  you  hope  for. 

Ei.  Tush,  maid— I  know  thy  father's  humour  bet- 
He  was  high-bred  in  gentle  luxuries ;  [ter. 
Aud  when  our  griefs  began,  I've  wept  apart. 
While  lordly  cheer  and  high-fiU'd  cups  of  wine 
Were  blinding  him  against  the  woe  to  come. 
He  has  turn'd  his  back  upon  a  princely  banquet : 
We  will  not  spread  bis  board — this  night  at  least, 
Since  chance  hath  better  furnish'd — with  dry  bread, 
And  water  from  the  well. 

Enter  Katleen,  and  hears  the  last  speech, 

Kat,  {aside.)  Considerate  aunt!— she  deems  that 
a  good  supper 
Were  not  a  thing  indifferent  even  to  him 
Who  is  to  bang  to-morrow ;  since  she  thinks  so, 


We  most  take  care  the  venison  has  due  boDocn^— 
So  much  I  owe  the  sturdy  knave,  Lance  Blackthorn. 

Flo.  Mother,  alas !  when  Grief  turns  reveller, 
Despair  is  cup-bearer.  What  shall  bap  to-morrow  ? — 
EL  I  have  learn'd  carelessness  from  fruitless  care. 
Too  long  I've  watch'd  to-morrow — let  it  come 
And  cater  for  itself— Thou  hear'st  the  thunder. 

[Low  and  disiaeU  thwnim'. 
This  is  a  gloomy  night— within,  alas! 

[Looking  at  her  hmskamd. 
Still  gloomier  and  more  threatening— Let  us  use 
Whatever  means  we  have  to  drive  it  o'er, 
And  leave  to  Heaven  to-morrow.    Trust  me,  Fk)ra, 
'Tis  the  philosophy  of  desperate  want 
To  match  itself  but  with  the  present  evil, 
And  face  one  grief  at  once. 
Away,  I  wish  thine  aid  and  not  thy  counsel. 

[As  Flora  is  about  to  go  off,  Gvlvcmammmm'* 
voice  is  heard  behind  the  fiat  scene,  as  if 
from  the  drawbridge. 
Guli.  {behind.)  Hillo— hillo— hilloa — ^hoa — boa! 
[Oswald  raises  himself  and  listens;  Eleaivoi 
goes  up  the  steps,  and  opens  the  u>indom  at 
the  loop-hole ;  Gcllcbammke's  voice  is  them 
heard  more  distinctly, 
GulL    Kind     Lady  Devorgoil— sweet    Mistress 
Flora!— 
The  night  grows  fearful,  I  have  lost  my  way. 
And  wander'd  till  the  road  turn'd  round  with  me. 
And  brought  me  back— For  Heaven's  sake,  give  me 
shelter ! 
Kat.  {aside.)  Now,  as  I  live,  the  voice  of  GoB- 
crammer ! 
Now  shall  our  gambol  be  play'd  off  with  spirit; 
I'll  swear  I  am  the  only  one  to  whom 
That  screech-owl  hoop  was  e'er  acceptable. 
Of.  What  bawling  knave  is  this  that  takes  our 
dwelling 
For  some  hedge-inn,  the  haunt  of  lated  drunkards? 
EL  What  shall  I  say?— Go,  Katleen,  speak  to  him. 
KaL  {aside.)  The  game  is  in  my  hand&— I  will  saj 
something 
Will  fret  the  Baron's  pride— and  then  he  enters. 
{She  speaks  from  the  window.)   Good  sir,  be  patient ! 
We  are  poor  folks — it  is  but  six  Scotch  miles 
To  the  next  borough  town,  where  your  Reverence 
May  be  accommodated  to  your  wants; 
We  are  poor  folks,  an't  please  your  Reverence, 
And  keep  a  narrow  household— there's  no  track 

To  lead  your  steps  astray [lady, 

GulL  Nor  none  to  lead  them  right.— Tou  kill  me. 
If  you  deny  me  harbour.    To  budge  from  hence. 
And  in  my  weary  plight,  were  sudden  death, 
Interment,  funeral-sermon,  tombstone,  epitaph. 

05.  Who's  he  that  is  thus  clamorous  without? 
{To EL)  Thou  know'st  him? 
EL  {confused.)  I  know  bun? — no— yes — 'tis  a  wor- 
thy clergyman, 
Benighted  on  his  way; — but  think  not  of  him. 

KaL  The  morn  will  rise  when  that  the  tempest's 
And  if  he  miss  the  marshy  and  can  avoid  [past, 
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The  crags  upoa  the  left,  the  road  is  plain. 

0«.  Then  this  is  all  your  piety  !^to  leaye 
Dne  whom  the  holy  duties  of  his  office 
flave  summon'd  over  moor  and  wilderness, 
To  pray  beside  some  dying  wretch's  bed. 
Who  (erring  mortal)  still  would  cleave  to  life. 
Or  wake  some  stubborn  sinner  to  repentance, — 
To  leave  him,  after  offices  like  these, 
To  choose  his  way  in  darkness  'twixt  the  marsh 
Ind  dizzy  precipice?' 

EL  What  can  I  do? 

Os.   Do  what  thou  canst— the  wealthiest  do  no 
more— 
ind  if  so  much,  *tis  well.    These  crumbling  walls, 
l!?'hile  yet  they  bear  a  roof,  shall  now,  as  ever, 
Sive  shelter  to  the  wanderer'— Have  we  food? 
B[e  shall  partake  it — ^Have  we  none?  the  fast 
>hall  be  accounted  with  the  good  man's  merits 

ind  our  misfortunes 

[He  goes  to  the  loop-hole  while  he  epeaks,  and 
placet  himeelf  there  in  room  of  hi$  Wife, 
who  comes  down  with  reluctance. 

GvU.  {without,)  Hillo— hoa— hoa! 
By  my  good  faith,  I  cannot  plod  it  farther; 
rhe  attempt  were  death. 

Os.  {speaks  from  the  window.)  Patience,  my  friend, 
1  come  to  lower  the  drawbridge. 

[Descends,  and  exit. 

El.  0,  that  the  screaming  bittern  had  his  couch 
Where  he  deserves  it,  ^  in  the  deepest  marsh ! 

Kat.  I  would  not  give  this  sport  for  all  the  rent 
yt  Devorgoil,  when  Dcvorgoil  was  richest ! 
To  EL)  But  now  you  chided  me,  my  dearest  aunt, 
For  wishing  him  a  horse-pond  for  his  portion  ? 

EL  Yes,  saucy  girl;  but,  an  it  please  you,  then 
le  was  not  fretting  me ;  if  he  had  sense  enough, 
Ind  skill  to  bear  him  as  some  casual  stranger,— 
tot  he  is  dull  as  earth,  and  every  hint 
s  lost  on  him,  as  hail-shot  on  the  cormorant, 
Vhose  hidQ  is  proof  except  to  musket-bullets  I 

Flo.  {apart.)  And  yet  to  such  a  one  would  my  kind 

mother, 
Vhose  chiefest  fault  is  loving  me  too  fondly, 
rVed  her  poor  daughter ! 

Tfi/ffr  GuLLGBAMHBR,  his  drcss  damaged  by  the  storm; 
Eleahob  runs  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  explain  to  him 
that  she  wished  him  to  behave  as  a  stranger.  Gull- 
CAAjiMEB,  mistaking  her  approach  for  an  invitation  to 
familiarity,  advances  with  the  air  of  pedantic  conceit 
bei&ngmg  to  his  character,  when  Oswald  enters,-- 
£if  ANOR  recovers  herself,  and  assumes  an  air  of  dis- 
tance  —  Gullcrahher  is  confound^,  and  does  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it, 

Os.    The  counterpoise  has  clean  given  way;  the 

bridge 
ust  e'en  remain  unraised,  and  leave  us  open, 
ir  this  night's  course  at  least,  to  passing  visitants.— 


What  have  we  here?— is  this  the  reverend  man  ? 

[He  takes  up  the  candle,  and  surveys  Gullcbak- 
KEB,  who  Strives  to  sustain  the  inspection  with 
confidence,  while  fear  obviously  contends  with 
conceit  and  desire  to  show  himself  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Gull.  Kind  sir — or,  good  my  lord— my  band  is 
rufQed, 
But  yet  'twas  fresh  this  morning.    This  fell  shower 
Hath  somewhat  smirch'd  my  cloak,  but  you  may  note 
It  rates  five  marks  per  yard ;  my  doublet 
Hath  fairly  'scaped— 'tis  three-piled  taffeta. 

[Opens  his  cloak,  and  displays  his  tfoublet. 

Os.  A  goodly  inventory— Art  thou  a  preacher? 

Gull.  Yea— I  laud  Heaven  and  good  Saint  Mungo 
for  it. 

Os.  'lis  the  time's  plague,  when  those  that  should 
weed  follies 
Out  of  the  common  field,  have  their  own  minds 
O'errun  with  foppery— Envoys  'twixt  heaven  and 

earth. 
Example  should  with  precept  join,  to  show  us 
How  we  may  scorn  the  world  with  all  its  vanities. 

Gull.  INay,  the  high  heavens  forefend  that  I  were 
vain! 
When  our  learn'd  Principal  such  sounding  laud 
Gave  to  mine  Essay  on  the  hidden  qualities 
Of  the  sulphuric  mineral,  I  disclaim'd 
All  self-exaitment.  And  {turning  to  the  women)  when 
The  lovely  Saccharissa  Kirkencroft,      [at  the  dance. 
Daughter  to  Kirkencroft  of  Kirkencroft, 
Graced  me  witii  her  soft  hand,  credit  me,  ladies, 
That  still  I  felt  myself  a  mortal  man, 
Though  beauty  smiled  on  me. 

Os.  Come,  sir,  enough  of  this.  [heavens, 

That  you're  our  guest  to-night,  thank  the  rough 
And  all  our  worser  fortunes;  be  conformable 
Unto  my  rules;  these  are  no  Saocharissas 
Togild  with  compliments.  There's  in  your  profession. 
As  the  best  grain  will  have  its  piles  of  chaff, 
A  certain  whiffler,  who  hath  dared  to  bait 
A  noble  maiden  with  love  tales  and  sonnets ; 
And  if  I  meet  him,  his  Geneva  cap 
May  scarce  be  proof  to  save  his  ass's  ears. 

Kat.  {aside.)         Umph— I  am  strongly  tempted; 
And  yet  I  think  I  will  be  generous, 
And  give  his  brains  a  chance  to  save  his  bones. 
Then  there's  more  humour  in  our  goblin  plot. 
Than  in  a  simple  drubbing.  [cover  him, 

EL  {apart  to  Flo.)  What  shall  we  do?    If  he  dis- 
He'll  fling  him  out  at  window. 

Fh.  My  father's  hint  to  keep  himself  unknown 
Is  all  too  broad,  I  think,  to  be  neglected. 

EL  But  yet  the  fool,  if  we  produce  his  bounty. 
May  claim  the  merit  of  presenting  it ; 
And  then  we're  but  lost  women  for  accepting 
A  gift  our  needs  made  timely. 


[  MS.—**  had  beadloDg  dtny  precipice.*'] 
[  MS.  "ghall  glTc,  a«  eier. 


Tbetr  •heller  (olbe  |  "^^^"^ 
[iM.^'»Whcr«Hbfl«eit,''rte.l   ^ 
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KaL  Do  not  produce  them. 

E'en  let  tbe  fop  go  supperless  to  bed, 
And  keep  his  bones  whole. 

Of.  {to  his  WipB.)  Hast  thou  aught 

To  place  before  him  ere  he  seek  repose? 

EL  Alas !  too  well  you  know  our  needful  fare 
Is  of  the  narrowest  now,  and  knows  no  surplus. 

Os.  Shame  us  not  with  thy  niggard  housekeeping ; 
He  is  a  stranger— were  it  our  last  crust, 
And  he  the  veriest  coxcomb  ere  wore  taffeta, 
A  pitch  he's  little  short  of— he  must  share  it, 
Though  all  should  want  to-morrow. 

GtUL  {partly  overhearing  whaipassetbeltoeen  them.) 
P^ay,  I  am  no  lover  of  your  sauced  dainties : 
Plain  food  and  plenty  is  my  motto  still. 
Your  mountain  air  is  bleak,  and  brings  an  appetite: 
A  soused  sow's  face,  now,  to  my  modest  thinking, 
Has  ne'er  a  fellow.    What  think  these  fair  ladies 
Of  a  sow's  face  and  sausages  ? 

[Makes  signs  to  Elbanor. 

F/o.PIagueonthevulgarhind,andonhiscourtesies, 
The  whole  truth  will  come  out !  [lack 

Os.  What  should  they  think,  but  that  you're  like  to 
Your  favourite  dishes,  sir,  unless  perchance 
You  bring  such  dainties  with  you. 

GtUl.  No,  not  with  me ;  not,  indeed, 
Directly  with  me;  but— Aha!  fair  ladies ! 

[Makes  signs  again. 

Kat,  {aside,)  He'll  draw  the  beating  down— Were 
Heaven's  will  be  done !  [that  the  worst, 

Os.  {apart.)  What  he  can  mean  ?— this  is  the  veriest 
Still  he's  a  stranger,  and  the  latest  act    [dog-whelp— 
Of  hospitality  in  this  old  mansion 
Shall  not  be  sullied. 

GtUl.  Troth,  sir,  I  think,  nnder  the  ladies'  favour. 
Without  pretending  skill  in  second  sight, 
Those  of  my  cloth  being  seldom  conjurers 

Of.  {aside,)  I'll  take  my  Bible-oath  that  thou  art 
none. 

GtUL  I  do  opine,  still  with  the  ladies'  favour. 
That  I  could  guess  the  nature  of  our  supper : 
I  do  not  say  in  such  and  such  precedence 
The  dishes  will  be  placed ;  housewives,  as  you  know, 
On  such  forms  have  tlieir  fancies;  but,  I  say  still, 
That  a  sow's  face  and  sausages 

Os.  Peace,  sir .' 

O'er-driven  jests  (if  this  be  one)  are  insolent. 

Flo,  {apart,  seeing  her  mother  uneasy.)  The  old  saw 
still  holds  true— a  churl's  benefits. 
Sauced  with  his  lack  of  feeling,  sense,  and  courtesy. 
Savour  like  injuries. 

[A  horn  is  winded  without;  then  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  gate. 

Leo.  {without.)  Ope,  for  the  sake  of  love  and  charity ! 
[Oswald  goes  to  the  loop-hots. 

Gull.  Heaven's  mercy!  should  there  come  another 
stranger, 
And  he  half-starved  with  wandering  on  the  wolds, 
The  sow's  face  boasts  no  substance,  nor  the  sausages, 
To  stand  our  reinforced  attack !    I  judge,  too. 
By  this  starved  Baron's  language,  there's  no  hope 


Of  a  reserve  oi  vietaals. 

Flo.  Go  to  the  casement,  ooosin. 

KaL  Go  yooraelf. 

And  bid  the  gallant  who  that  bugle  winded 
Sleep  in  the  storm-swept  waste;  as  meet  for  him 
AsforLanoeBlackthorn.— Gome,  I'll  ootdistiessyMi, 
I'll  get  admittance  for  this  second  suitor. 
And  we'll  play  out  this  gambol  at  cross  parpoies. 
But  see,  your  father  has  prevented  me. 

Os.  {seems  to  have  spoken  with  those  without,  msd 
answers.)  Well,  I  will  ope  the  door ;  one  guest  alreadr. 
Driven  by  the  storm,  has  claim'd  my  hospitality, 
And  you,  if  you  were  fiends,  were  scarce  less  wdcone 
To  this  my  mouldering  roof,  than  empty  ignoranoe 
And  rank  conceit — I  hasten  to  admit  you. 

[Exit. 

EL  {to  Flo.)  The  tempest  thickens.  By  that  winded 
bugle, 

I  guess  the  guest  that  next  will  honour  us. 

Little  deceiver,  that  didst  mock  my  troubles, 
'Tis  now  thy  turn  to  fear ! 

Flo.  Mother,  if  I  knew  less  or  more  of  this 
Untbought  of  and  most  perilous  visitation, 
I  would  your  wishes  were  fulfiU'd  on  me. 
And  I  were  wedded  to  a  thing  like  yon. 

Gull,  {approaching.)  Come,  ladies,  now  joa  seetir 

jest  is  threadbare,  [sages — 

And  you  must  own  that  same  sow's  face  and  as- 

Re-enter  Oswald  with  Lbonabd,  supporting  Baojb 
DuRWABD.  Oswald  takes  a  view  of  them,  as  formsAs 
o/'GuLLCRAmiBB,  th»n  speaks. 

Os.  {to  Leo.)  By  thy  green  cassock,  hunting-spcv, 
I  guess  thou  art  a  huntsman?  [and  bagic, 

Leo.  {bowing  with  respect.)  A  ranger  of  the  neigb- 
bouring  royal  forest. 
Under  the  good  Lord  Nithsdale ;  huntsman,  tbeidbit, 
In  time  of  peace,  and  when  the  land  has  war. 
To  my  best  powers  a  soldier. 

Os,  Welcome,  as  either.    I  have  loved  tlie  chase, 
And  was  a  soldier  once.— This  aged  man. 
What  may  he  be  ?  [an  humble  roendicait, 

Dur.  {recovering  his  breath.)  Is  but  a  beggar,  sir, 
Who  feels  it  passing  strange,  that  from  this  root; 
Above  all  others,  he  should  now  crave  shelter. 

Os.  Why  so  ?  You're  welcome  both— only  die  wofd 
Warrants  more  courtesy  than  our  present  means 
Permit  us  to  bestow.    A  huntsman  and  a  soldier 
May  be  a  prince's  comrade,  much  more  mine; 
And  for  a  beggar— friend,  there  little  lacks. 
Save  that  blue  gown  and  badge,  and  clouted  pouches. 
To  make  us  comrades  too;  then  welcome  both, 
And  to  a  beggar's  feast.    I  fear  brown  bread, 
And  water  from  the  spring,  will  be  the  best  on*t; 
For  we  had  cast  to  wend  abroad  this  evening, 
And  left  our  larder  empty. 

Gull.  Yet,  if  some  kindly  ftiir, 

In  our  behalf,  would  search  its  hid  recesses, — 
{Apart.)  We'll  not  go  supperless  now — we're  three  to 

one. — 
Still  do  I  say,  that  a  sowsed  face  aud  sausages — - 
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0».  (/oafc<  ttertUy  at  him,  then  at  hit  wife.)  There*8 

something  under  this,  bat  that  the  present 
I  not  a  time  to  question.  (To  El.)  Wife,  my  mood 
i  at  such  height  of  tide,  that  a  turn'd  feather 
iToold  make  me  frantic  now,  with  mirth  or  fury! 
empt  me  no  moro— but  if  thou  hast  the  things 
his  <»arrion  crow  so  croaks  for,  bring  them  forth ; 
or,  by  my  father's  beard,  if  I  stand  caterer, 
rwill  be  a  fearful  banquet! 

Ei.  Tour  pleasure  be  obey'd— Come,  aid  me,  Flora. 

[Exeunt. 
{During  the  fbUcwing  speeches  the  Women 
place  dishes  on  the  table.) 

Ch.  {to  Dur.)  How  did  you  lose  your  path? 

Dur.  E'en  when  we  thought  to  find  it,  a  wild  meteor 
>anced  in  the  moss,  and  led  our  feet  astray.-* 
give  small  credence  to  the  tales  of  old, 
n  Friar's-lanterntold,  and  Will-o'-Wisp, 
Slse  ^ould  I  say,  that  some  malicious  demon 
3aided  us  in  a  round;  for  to  the  moat, 
W1:iiGh  we  had  pass'd  two  hours  since,  were  we  led, 
And  there  the  gleam  flickered  and  disappear^. 
Even  on  your  drawbridge.    I  was  so  worn  down, 
3o  broke  with  labouring  through  marsh  and  moor, 
rhat,  wold  I  nold  I,  here  my  young  conductor 
Would  needs  implore  for  entrance ;  else,  believe  roe, 
I  had  not  troubled  you. 

0«.Andwhynot,fatber?— haveyoue'erheardaugbt, 
>r  of  my  house  or  me,  that  wanderers, 
^hom  or  their  roving  trade  or  sudden  circumstance 
>folige  to  seek  a  shelter,  should  avoid 
The  House  of  Devorgoil? 

Iher.  Sir,  I  am  English  bom — 

!¥ative  of  Cumberland.    Enough  is  said         [hostile 
Why  I  should  shun  those  bowers,  whose  lords  were 
To  English  blood,  and  unto  Cumberland 
ttost  hostile  and  most  fata).  [harrow'd, 

Os.  Ay,  father.  Once  my  grandsire  plough'd^  and 
Lnd  sow'd  with  salt,  the  streets  of  your  &ir  towns ; 
iut  what  of  that  ? — ^you  have  the  'vantage  now. 

Dur.  True,  Lord  of  Devorgoil,  and  well  believe  I, 
rhat  not  in  vain  we  sought  these  towers  to-night, 
k>  strangely  guided,  to  behold  their  state,     [beggar 

Os.  Ay,  thou  wooldst  say,  'twas  lit  a  Cumbrian 
Should  sit  an  equal  guest  in  his  proud  halls. 
Whose  fathers  beggar'd  Cumberland— <jraybeard,  let 
;'1I  not  dispute  it  with  thee.  [it  be  so, 

{To  Lboicabd,  who  was  speaking  to  Fu>ba, 
hut  on  being  surprised,  occupied  himself 
with  the  suit  of  armour  J) 
Vhat  makest  thou  there,  young  man  ? 

Leo.  I  marvell'd  at  this  harness— it  is  larger 
lian  arms  of  modern  days.    How  richly  carved 
V^itb  gold  inlaid  on  steel— 4iow  close  the  rivets- 
low  justly  fit  the  joints  I  I  think  the  gauntlet 
Vould  shidlow  twice  my  hand. 

[He  is  o^ottf  to  take  down  some  part  of 
the  Armour,  Oswald  interferes. 

Os.  Do  not  displace  it. 


My  grandsire,  Erick,  doubled  human  strength. 

And  almost  human  size— and  human  knowledge. 

And  human  vice,  and  human  virtue  also. 

As  storm  or  sunshine  chanced  to  occupy 

His  mental  hemisphere.    After  a  fatal  deed. 

He  hung  his  armour  on  the  wall,  forbidding 

It  e'er  should  be  ta'en  down.    There  is  a  prophecy, 

That  of  itself  'twill  fall,  upon  the  night 

When,  in  the  fiftieth  year  from  his  decease, 

Devorgoil's  feast  is  full.    This  is  the  era ; 

But  as  too  well  you  see,  no  meet  occasion 

Will  do  the  downfall  of  the  armour  justice. 

Or  grace  it  with  a  feast.    There  let  it  bide. 

Trying  its  strength  with  the  old  walls  it  hangs  on, 

Which  shall  fall  soonest. 

Dur.  {looking  at  the  trophy  with  a  mixture  of  feeling.) 
Then  there  stern  Erick's  harness  hangs  untouch'd. 
Since  his  last  fatal  raid  on  Cumberland !  [rade 

Os.  Ay,  waste  and  want,  and  recklessness— a  com- 
Still  yoked  with  waste  and  want— have  stripp'd  these 
Of  every  other  trophy.    Antler'd  skulls,  [walls 

Whose  branches  vouch'd  the  tales  old  vassals  told 
Of  desperate  chases— partisans  and  spears—   [bows. 
Knights'  barred  helms  and  shields — the  shafts  and 
Axes  and  breastplates,  of  the  hardy  yeomanry — 
The  banners  of  the  vanqulsh'd — signs  these  arms 
Were  not  assumed  in  vain,  have  disappear'd. 
Tes,  one  by  one  they  all  have  disappear'd ; 
And  now  Lord  Erick's  harness  hangs  alone, 
'Midst  implements  of  vulgar  husbandry 
And  mean  economy ;  as  some  old  warrior, 
Whom  want  hath  made  an  inmate  of  an  alms-house, 
Shows,  'mid  the  beggar'd  spendthrifts,  base  mechanics, 
And  bankrupt  pedlars,  with  whom  fate  has  mix'd  him. 
Dur.  Or  rather  like  a  pirate,  whom  the  prison- 
house, 
Prime  leveller  next  the  grave,  hath  for  the  first  time 
Mingled  with  peaceful  captives,  low  in  fortunes,' 
But  fair  in  innocence.  [art  bitter ! 

Os.  {looking  at  Durtoardwith  surprise).  Friend,  thou 
Dur.  Plain  truth,  sir,  like  the  vulgar  copper  coinage, 
Despised  amongst  the  gentry,  still  finds  value 
And  currency  with  beggars. 

Of.  Be  it  so. 

I  will  not  trench  on  the  immunities 
I  soon  may  claim  to  share.    Thy  features,  too, 
Though  weather-beaten,  and  thy  strain  of  language. 
Relish  of  better  days.*    Come  bitlier,  friend, 

[They  speak  apart. 
And  let  me  ask  thee  of  thine  occupation. 

[Leonabd  looks  round,  andy  seeing  OswikLD  en- 
gaged with  DiTBWARD,  and  Gullcbamiieb  with 
Eleanor,  approaches  towards  Floka,  who 
must  give  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  with 
obfAous  attention  on  her  part  to  give  it  the  air 
of  chance.  The  by-play  here  wUl  rest  with  the 
Lady,  who  must  engage  the  attenHon  of  the 
audience  by  playing  off  a  little  female  hypo- 
crisy and  simple  coquetry. 


[MS.-^**  MlDgM  with  peacefal  men,  broken  In  forlanes/'  ] 


L  MS.~»  Botb  snack  of  better  days, 
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WALTER  SCOTTS  POETICAL  WORKS- 


Leo.  Flora 

Flo,  Ay,  gallant  buntsmaii,  may  she  deign  to  ques- 
Why  Leonard  came  not  at  the  appointed  hour ;  [tion 
Or  why  he  came  at  midnight  ? 

Leo.  Love  has  no  certain  loadstar,  gentle  Flora, 
And  oft  gives  up  the  helm  to  wayward  pilotage. 
To  say  the  sooth— A  heggar  forced  me  hence, 
And  Will-o'-wisp  did  guide  us  back  again. 

Flo.  Ay,  ay,  your  beggar  was  the  faded  spectre 
Of  Poverty,  that  sits  upon  the  threshold 
Of  these  our  ruin'd  walls.    I've  been  unwise, 
Leonard,  to  let  you  speak  so  oft  with  me; 
And  you  a  fool  to  say  what  you  have  said. 
E'en  let  us  here  break  short ;  and,  wise  at  length, 
Hold  each  our  separate  way  through  life's  wide  ocean. 

Leo.  Nay,  let  us  rather  join  our  course  together, 
And  share  the  breeze  or  tempest,  doubling  joys. 
Relieving  sorrows,  warding  evils  o£f 
With  mutual  effort,  or  enduring  them 
With  mutual  patience.  [ful ; 

Flo.  This  is  but  flattering  counsel— sweet  and  bane* 
But  mine  had  wholesome  bitter  in't. 

Kat.  Ay,  ay ;  but  like  the  sly  apothecary, 
You'll  be  the  last  to  take  the  bitter  drug 
That  you  prescribe  to  others. 

[  They  whisper.    Elban oe  advaneee  to  interrupt 
them,  foUowed  by  Gpllcbamiikb. 

EL  What,  maid,  no  household  cares  ?— Leave  to 
The  task  of  filling  passing  strangers'  ears  [your  elders 
With  the  due  notes  of  welcome. 

Gull.  Be  it  thine, 

O,  Mistress  Flora,  the  more  useful  talent 
Of  filling  strangers'  stomachs  with  substantials ; 
That  is  to  say,— for  learn'd  conmientators 
Do  so  expound  substantials  in  some  places, — 
Witli  a  sows'd  bacon-face  and  sausages.       [pedant, 

Flo.  (apart).  Would  thou  wert  sows'd,  intolerable 
Base,  greedy,  perverse,  interrupting  coxcomb ! 

Kat.  Hush,  coz,  for  we'll  be  well  avenged  on  him, 
And  ere  this  night  goes  o'er,  else  woman's  wit 
Cannot  o'ertake  her  wishes. 

[She  proceeds  to  arrange  seats.    Oswald  and 
DuRWABD  come  forward  in  conversation. 

Os.  I  like  thine  humour  well. — So  all  men  beg 

Dur.  Yes— I  can  make  it  good  by  proof.  Your 
Begs  for  a  leaf  of  laurel,  and  a  line  [soldier 

In  the  Gazette.    He  brandishes  his  sword 
To  back  his  suit,  and  is  a  sturdy  beggar* 
The  courtier  begs  a  riband  or  a  star, 
And,  like  our  gentler  mumpers,  is  provided 
With  false  certificates  of  health  and  fortune 
](iOst  in  the  public  service.    For  your  lover. 
Who  begs  a  sigh,  a  smile,  a  lock  of  hair, 
A  buskin-point,  he  maunds  upon  the  pad. 
With  the  true  cant  of  pure  mendicity, 
<^  The  smallest  trifle  to  relieve  a  Christian, 

And  if  it  like  your  ladyship  I " 

[in  a  begging  tone. 


Kat,  (apart).  This  is  a  cunning  knave,  and  feeis  Ike 
Of  my  aunt's  husband,  for  I  roust  not  say    [himios 
Mine  honour'd  uncle.    I  will  try  a  question. — 
Your  man  of  merit  though,  who  serves  the  oommos- 

wealth. 
Nor  asks  for  a  requital  ?— 

[To  DimwAiB. 
Dur.  Is  a  dumb  beggar. 

And  lets  his  actions  speak  like  signs  for  him. 
Challenging  double  guerdon.— Now,  I'll  show 
How  your  true  beggar  has  the  fieiir  advantage 
O'er  all  the  tribes  of  cloak'd  mendicity 
I  have  told  over  to  you.— The  soldier's  laard, 
The  statesman's  riband,  and  the  lady's  favour. 
Once  won  and  gain'd,  are  not  held  worth  a  ^urdmg 
By  such  as  longest,  loudest,  canted  for  them ; 
Whereas  your  charitable  halfpenny, ' 
Which  is  the  scope  of  a  true  beggar's  suit. 
Is  worth  two  farthings,  and,  in  times  of  plenty. 
Will  buy  a  crust  of  bread. 

Flo.  (interrupting  him,  and  addre$9ing  her  father,) 
Sir,  let  me  be  a  beggar  with  the  time. 
And  pray  you  come  to  supper. 
El.  (to  Os.,  apart).  Must  he  sit  with  us  ? 

[Looking  at  IhrvwABD. 
Os.  Ay,  ay,  what  else— since  we  are  beggars  all? 
When  cloaks  are  ragged,  sure  their  worth  is  eqoal, 
Whether  at  first  they  were  of  silk  or  woollen. 

El.  Thou  art  scarce  consistent. 
This  day  thou  didst  refuse  a  princely  banqaet. 
Because  a  new-made  lord  was  placed  above  thee; 

And  now 

Os.  Wife,  I  have  seen,  at  public  executions, 
A  wretch  that  could  not  brook  the  hand  of  violeaoe 
Should  push  him  from  the  scaffold,  pluck  np  ooun^ 
And,  with  a  desperate  sort  of  cheerfulness. 
Take  the  fell  plunge  himself— 
Welcome  then,  beggars,  to  a  beggar's  feast ! 
GuU.  (who  has  in  the  meanwhile  seated  hiwmlD.^aX 
this  is  more. — ^A  better  counteDance,— 
Fair  fall  the  hands  that  sows'd  it !— than  this  bog*s, 
Or  prettier  provender  than  these  same  sausages, 
(By  what  good  friend  sent  hither  sliall  be  nameless. 
Doubtless  some  youth  whom  love  hath  made  profose;. 
[Smiling  significantly  ai  Eleanok  and  Fuka. 
No  prince  need  wish  to  peck  at.    Long,  I  ween. 
Since  that  the  nostrils  of  this  house  (by  metaplior, 
I  mean  the  chimneys)  smell'd  a  steam  so  gnUM^ 
By  your  good  leave  I  cannot  dally  longer. 

[Heips  A«M# 
Os.  {jplaces  Dur.  above  GuU.)  Meanwhile,  sir. 
Please  it  your  youthful  learning  to  give  place 
To  grey  hairs  and  to  wisdom ;  and  moreover. 

If  you  had  tarried  for  the  benediction 

Gull,  (somewhat  abashed.)  I  said  grace  to  myselL 
Os.  (not  minding  him,)  And  waited  for  the  cook 
pany  of  others. 
It  had  been  better  fashion.  Time  has  been, 


[  NS.-**  WbereMTOor  genalne  copper  balfpeoof. "  ] 
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thould  have  told  a  guest  at  Devorgoil, 
aring  himself  thus  forward,  he  was  saucy. 

[H$  seats  himself,  and  helps  tf^  company  and 
himself  in  dumb-show.  There  should  be  a 
contrcut  betwixt  the  precision  of  his  aristo- 
cratic civility,  and  the  rude  under-breeding 

OyGCLLCBAMMEB. 

0».   (,having  tasted  the  dish  next  him).  Why,  this 

is  venison,  Eleanor! 
Guil.  Eh!  What!  Let's  see— 

[Pushes  across  Oswald  and  helps  himself 
It  may  be  venison — 
n  sure  His  not  beef,  veni,  mutton,  lamb,  or  pork. 
le  am  I  sure,  that  be  it  what  it  will, 
is  not  half  so  good  as  sausages, 
r  as  a  sow's  face  sows'd. 

Os.  Eleanor,  whence  all  this  ? 

El,  Wait  till  to-morrow, 

OQ  shall  know  all.    It  was  a  happy  chance 
bat  furnish*d  us  to  meet  so  many  guests. 

[Fills  iDine 
'ry  if  your  cup  be  not  as  richly  garnish'd 
lS  is  your  trencher.*  [maxim 

JTa/.  {apart.)  My  aunt  adheres  to  the  good  cautious 
f, — "Eat  your  pudding,  friend,   and  hold  your 

tongue." 
Os,  {tastes  the  irtiif .)  It  is  the  grape  of  Bordeaux. 
acb  dainties,  once  familiar  to  my  board, 
ave  been  estranged  from  't  long. 

[He  again  fills  his  glass,  and  continues 
to  speak  as  he  holds  it  up, 
ill  round,  my  friends— here  is  a  treacherous  friend 
miles  in  your  face,  yet  seeks  to  steal  the  jewel,  [  now 
i^hich  is  distinction  between  man  and  brute — 
mean  oar  reason— this  he  does,  and  smiles.  [you 
iot  are  not  all  friends  treacherous  ?— one  shall  cross 
Iven  in  your  dearest  interests— one  shall  slander 

you— 
his  steal  your  daughter,  that  defraud  your  purse ; 
Qt  this  gay  flask  of  Bordeaux  will  but  borrow 
our  sense  of  mortal  sorrows  for  a  season, 
nd  leave,  instead,  a  gay  delirium, 
lethinks  my  brain,  unused  to  such  gay  visitants, 
he  influence  feels  already !— we  will  revel  !— 


Our  banquet  shall  be  loud !— it  is  our  last. 
Katleen,  thy  song. 

Kal.  Not  now,  my  lord— I  mean  to  sing  to-night 
For  this  same  moderate,  grave,  and  reverend  clergy- 
ril  keep  my  voice  till  then.  [man  ; 

EL  Your  round  refusal  shows  but  cottage  breed- 
ing. 

Kat,  Ay,  my  good  aunt,  for  I  was  cottage-nurtured, 
And  taught,  I  think,  to  prize  my  own  wild  will 
Above  all  sacriGce  to  compliment. 
Here  is  a  huntsman— in  his  eyes  I  read  it, 
He  sings  tlie  martial  song  my  uncle  loves. 
What  time  Gerce  Glaver'se  with  bis  Cavaliers, 
Abjuring  the  new  change  of  government. 
Forcing  his  fearless  way  through  timorous  friends. 
And  enemies  as  timorous,  left  the  capital 
To  rouse  in  James's  cause  the  distant  Highlands. 
Have  you  ne'er  heard  the  song,  my  noble  uncle  ? 

Os,  Have  I  not  heard,  wench  ? — It  was  I  rode  next 
'Tis  thirty  summers  since — rode  by  his  rein ;     [him. 
We  marched  on  through  the  alarm'd  city, 
As  sweeps  the  osprey  through  a  flock  of  gulls, 
Who  scream  and  flutter,  but  dare  no  resistance 
Against  the  bold  sea-empress— They  did  murmur, 
The  crowds  before  us,  in  their  sullen  wrath, 
And  those  whom  we  had  pass'd,  gathering  fresh  cou- 
Cried  havoc  in  the  rear— ^we  minded  tliem        [rage, 
£*en  as  the  brave  bark  minds  the  bursting  billows. 
Which,  yielding  to  her  bows,  burst  on  her  sides, 
And  ripple  in  her  wake.— Sing  me  that  strain, 

[To  Lbonabd. 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  meed  I  seldom  tender, 
Because  they're  all  I  have  to  give— my  thanks. 

Leo.  Nay,  if  you'll  bear  with  what  I  cannot  help, 
A  voice  that's  rough  with  hollowing  to  the  hounds, 
I'll  sing  the  song  even  as  old  Rowland  taught  me. 

SONG.' 
Air  :  *'  Tk9  Bomiete  of  Bonn§  DundM." 

To  the  Lords  of  Convention  *twa*  Claver'se  who  spoke, 

**•  Bre  the  King's  crown  shsU  fall  there  are  crowns  to  be  broke : 

So  let  each  Cavalier  who  loves  honour  and  me. 

Come  follow  Uie  bonnet  of  Bonny  Doodee. 


■  Wooden  troQciien  sboald  he  aied,  and  the  qaalgh,  a  ScoUUb  drinklogcap. 
*  I  '■  DondM,  eoraged  at  bia  eoemlea,  and  alill  more  at  tiia  frienda.resol- 
d  to  retire  to  the  BIghlanda,  and  to  make  preparations  for  cItU  war,  bat 
ilk  aecreey ;  for  he  had  beeo  ordered  hj  Jamea  to  make  do  public  Inaar- 
nion  onUI  aailatanoesboaJd  beaent  bim  fh>ai  Ireland. 
^Wbllat  Dondee  waa  In  Ibla  temper,  Informalloo  wai  broagbt  blm, 
MCher  trae  or  falao  la  ancertain,  that  some  of  the  Covenanters  had  ease- 
lod  llMfnaclTce  to  aasaasinate  blm,  In  revenge  for  bla  former  severities 
itost  ibetr  partf.  Be  flew  to  the  Convention  and  demanded  Justice.  The 
he  or  HamUton,  who  wished  to  gel  rid  of  a  tronblesome  adversarr, 
■led  biB  romplalnt  nltb  neglect ;  and  In  order  to  sting  blm  In  tbe  tender- 
part,  reOccted  upon  that  courage  which  could  be  alarmed  by  Imaginary 
igera.  Dandee  ten  the  bouse  In  a  rage,  mounted  bla  horse,  and  wllb  a 
ep  of  any  horsemen  who  had  deserted  to  him  from  bis  regiment  lo 
gland,  galloped  through  tbe  cllf.  Being  ashed  by  one  of  his  friends,  who 
pt  bin,  *  Where  be  was  going  ? '  he  waved  hU  bat,  and  U  reported  to  have 
iwered,  'Wherever  tbe  spirit  of  Montrose  shall  direct  me/  In  passing 
ler  the  walls  or  the  Castle,  be  slept,  scrambled  up  tbe  prerlpice  at  a  place 
leell  and  daogerooa,  and  held  a  conference  with  tbe  Duke  of  Gordon  at 
«otero-gate,  tbe  marks  of  w  bleb  are  still  to  be  seen,  though  the  gate 
ir  U  built  Dp.  Hoping,  in  vain,  to  Infaie  tbe  vigour  of  his  own  spirit 
»  Iba  Duke,  be  pressed  him  to  ntin  with  htm  Into  the  Blghiands, 
le  bU  TaanJa  there,  who  were  nameroos,  brave,  and  foithlul,  and 


leave  the  command  of  tbe  caatle  to  WInram,  the  lleafenant-govemor, 
an  officer  on  whom  Dandee  coaid  rely.  The  Dake  concealed  bla  timidity 
ander  the  excuse  of  a  soldier.  *  A  soldier,  said  he,  'cannot  In  honour  quit 
tbe  post  that  Is  assigned  blm.'  Tbe  novelty  of  tbe  sight  drew  numbera  to 
the  foot  of  the  rock  upon  which  tbe  conference  was  held.  These  nunabcre 
every  minute  IncreaMd,  and.  In  the  end,  were  mistaken  in  the  city  for 
Dundee's  adberenla.  The  Convention  was  then  sitting :  news  were  carried 
thither  that  Dundee  was  at  the  gates  with  an  army,  and  had  prevailed  upon 
tbe  governor  of  the  Castle  to  Are  npon  the  town.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
whose  Intelligence  was  better,  had  the  presence  of  mind,  by  improving  • 
the  moment  of  agitation,  to  overw  helm  the  one  party  and  prov<Ae  the  other, 
by  their  fears.  Be  ordered  tbe  doora  of  tbe  boose  to  be  shut,  and  the  keys 
to  be  laid  on  tbe  table  before  blm.  Be  cried  out,  *  That  there  was  danger 
wltbln  as  well  as  without  doors;  that  traitors  must  be  held  In  oonflneodent 
until  the  present  danger  waa  over :  but  that  the  friends  of  liberty  bad  no- 
thing to  fear,  for  that  ibonaands  were  ready  to  start  op  in  their  defaooe,  at  the 
atamp  of  his  foot.*  Be  ordered  the  drums  to  be  beat  and  the  trnmpeta  to 
sound  ihroagb  tbe  city.  In  an  instant  vast  swarms  of  those  who  bad  been 
brought  Into  town  by  blm  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  from  tbe  western  coun- 
ties, and  who  had  been  hitherto  hid  in  garrets  and  cellars,  ahowed  them- 
selves  in  tbe  streets ;  not,  indeed,  in  tbe  proper  liabilimento  of  war,  iHit  in 
arma,  and  with  looks  fleroe  and  aallen.  as  if  they  felt  disdain  at  their  former 
coDcealmeot.  Thb  ttnezpected  eight  locreaaed  the  noise  and  tamoit  of  the 
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"Come  fill  ap  my  cnp,  come  fni  Dp  my  can. 
Come  saddle  year  horses,  and  call  up  your  men; 
Come  open  the  West  Porr,  and  let  me  gang  free. 
And  it's  room  for  Oie  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dandee  r 

Dondee  he  Is  mounted,  he  rides  up  the  street. 
The  bells  are  rung  backward,  the  drums  they  are  beat ; 
But  the  ProTOst,  douce  man.  said,  *' Just  e*en  let  him  be. 
The  Gude  Town  4s  weel  quit  of  that  Deil  of  Dundee.** 
Gome  fill  up  ray  cup,  etc. 

As  he  rode  down  the  sanctified  bends  of  the  Bow, 
nil  carline  was  fly  ting  and  shaking  her  pow. 
But  the  yottug  planU  of  grace  they  look'd  oonihle  and  slee. 
Thinking,  iuck  to  thy  bounet,  thou  Bonny  Dundee! 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

with  sour-featuretl  Whigs  the  Grassmarket  wascramm'd, 
As  if  half  the  West  had  set  tryst  to  be  hang*cl: ' 
There  was  spite  In  each  look,  there  was  fear  in  each  ee. 
As  they  waich'd  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

These  cowls  of  Kilmarnock  bad  spits  and  had  spears. 
And  lang-hafled  gullies  to  kill  CaTaliers: 
But  they  shrunk  to  close  lieads,  and  the  causeway  was  tree. 
At  tbe  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

He  spurr'd  to  the  foot  of  the  proud  Castle  rock, 
And  wtCh  tbe  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly  spoke; 
'^  Let  Mons  Sif«*g  and  ber  marrows  speak  twa  words  or  three. 
For  Ihe  love  of  the  bonnet  of  Boony  Dundee.** 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

The  Gordon  demands  of  him  which  way  he  goes— 
*^  Where'er  shaii  direct  me  tbe  shade  of  Montrose  \  , 
Your  Grace  in  short  space  shall  hear  tidings  of  me. 
Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee.'* 
Come  iUl  up  my  cup,  etc. 

**  There  are  hills  beyond  Pentland,  and  lands  beyond  Forth, 
If  there's  k>rds  In  the  Lowlands,  there's  chieb  in  the  North ; 
There  are  wild  Duulewassals  three  thousand  times  three, 
Will  cry  hxAqh !  for  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

**  There's  brass  on  the  target  of  barken'd  boll-hide, 
There's  steel  in  the  scabbard  that  dangles  beside ; 
The  brass  shall  be  bumlsh'd,  the  steel  shall  flash  tne. 
At  a  loss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

**  Away  to  the  hills,  to  the  caves,  to  the  rocks— 
Ere  I  own  an  usurper,  1*11  couch  with  the  fox ; 
And  tremble,  false  Whigs,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee, 
You  have  not  seen  the  last  of  my  bonnet  and  me  !** 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

He  waved  his  proud  hand,  and  the  trumpets  were  blown. 
The  kettie-droms  clash'd,  and  the  horsemen  rode  on. 
Till  on  Ravelston's  clifCs  and  on  Clermiston's  lee, 
lUed  away  the  wild  war-notes  oC  Bonny  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can. 
Come  saddle  the  horses  and  call  up  the  men. 
Come  open  your  gates,  and  let  me  gae  free. 
For  it's  up  with  tbe  bonneU  of  Bonny  Dundee ! 

EL  Katleen,  do  thou  sing  now.  Thy  uncle's  cheer- 
We  must  not  let  his  humour  ebb  again.  [ful ; 

KaL  But  I'll  do  better,  aunt,  than  if  I  sung, 


For  Flora  can  sing  Withe ;  so  can  this  hontsnuB, 
As  he  has  shown  e'en  now ;  let  them  duet  it 

0«.Well,  huntsman, we  must  give  to  freakisbimite 
The  freedom  of  her  fancy.— Raise  the  carol, 
And  Flora,  if  she  can,  will  join  the  measure. 

80V6. 

When  friends  are  met  o*er  merry  cbeer. 
And  lovely  eyes  are  laughing  near. 
And  in  the  goblet's  bosom  dear 

The  cares  of  day  are  drown'd ; 
When  pons  are  made,  and  bumpers  qoalTd, 
And  wild  Wit  shoots  his  roving  shaft. 
And  Uirth  his  Jovial  laugh  has  langh'd. 

Then  is  our  banquet  crown'd, 
Ah  gay, 

Then  Is  our  banquet  crown*d. 

when  glees  are  snug,  and  catches  troli'd. 
And  bashfblness  grows  bright  and  bold. 
And  beauty  is  no  longer  cold. 

And  age  no  longer  doll ; 
When  chimes  are  brief,  and  cotkM  do  crow, 
To  tell  us  It  is  Ume  to  go. 
Yet  how  to  part  we  do  not  know. 

Then  is  our  feast  at  fbll, 
Ah  gay, 

Then  is  our  feast  at  foil. 


Os.  {rises  with  the  cup  in  hi*  hand.)  DerorsoiTi 
feast  is  full — 
Drink  to  the  pledge! 

[A  tremendous  burst  of  thmuhr  fbUowt  ttm 
words  of  the  Song;  a$idthe  Ughtnin§AM 
seem  to  strike  the  suit  of  black  Arwrumr,9UA 
falls  with  a  crash,*  AU  rise  im surfiisi  mi 
fear  except  Gullcbammeb,  u>hio  immUssem 
backwards,  and  lies  still, 
Os.  That  sounded  like  the  judgment-peal— Ikfoaf 
Still  trembles  with  the  volley. 

Dur.  Happy  those 

Who  are  prepared  to  meet  such  fearfal  sumdobs.- 
Leonard,  what  dost  thou  there? 

Leo,  {supporting  Flo.)  The  duty  of  a  n»- 

Supporting  innocence.    Were  it  the  final  eaU, 
I  were  not  misemploy'd. 

Os.  The  armour  of  my  grandsire  ha&  fiiil'adoni 
And  old  saws  have  spoke  truth.— (Jftittsi^.)  Ik 

fiftieth  year— 
Devorgoil's  feast  at  fullest !  What  to  think  of  it — - 
Leo,  {lifting  a  scroll  which  had  faUen  vnft  ^ 
armour.)  This  may  inform  us. 

[Attempts  to  read  the  moiHueripl,  «Mff 
his  headf  and  gives  it  to  Obwaia 
But  not  to  eyes  unlearn'd  it  tells  its  tidings. 

Os,  Hawks,  hounds,  and  revelling  cansnmedite 
I  should  have  given  to  study.  [bona 

[Looks  at  the 
These  characters  I  spell  not  more  than  thoa. 


town,  wliteb  grew  loudest  la  the  sqoare  adjololag  to  tbe  boose  where  tbe 
members  w«ie  cooOned,  end  appeared  allU  looder  to  thoee  who  were  with- 
bi,  beeaoss  they  were  Igooreot  of  tbe  csnae  trooi  wMcb  tbe  tomait  arose, 
aad  cMight  eeatagloa  from  Uw  aniioM  looks  of  each  other.  After  some 
bo«ra«  tbe  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  Whig  members,  es  thej  went 
oat,  were  reeelTod  with  aoclamaUom,  aod  thocoof  tbe  opposite  party  with 
the  ihieatsand  oonss  of  a  prriMred  popvlace.  Terrifled  by  the  praspeet  of 
fa  tare  storms,  msny  of  the  odbereols  of  Jamas  qokOmi  the  Coo?«»IIob,  mi 


retired  to  tbe  coantry ;  most  of  them  changed  sides ;  oaly  a  ^«ry  few  tf  *• 
most  resolate  contluaed  their  atlendence.'*->DAi.nni»u''s  Mwmttn,  ^  ^ 
p.  aos.] 

'  [  Prevlotts  to  4784,  the  Grassmarket  was  the  cemflMO  piMo  off  mmaSm 
at  Edinburgh.] 

«  I  shoold  think  this  may  be  contrived,  by  teTlng  a  tisns|iBiUiirfl^ 
in  the  flat-sceoe,  Immsdleteiy  ahovo  the 
llioaiiosM. 
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ley  are  not  of  our  day,  and,  as  I  think, 

It  of  our  language.— Whereas  our  scholar  now, 

forward  at  the  banquet?    Is  he  laggard 

ton  a  point  of  learning  ? 

Leo.  Here  is  the  man  of  lettered  dignity, 

en  in  a  piteous  case. 

[Dragi  Gullcrammbr  forward. 

Om.  Art  waking,  craven  ?  canst  thou  read  this  scroll  ? 

art  thou  only  learn*d  in  sowsing  swine^s  flesh, 
id  prompt  in  eating  it  ?  [time 

Gull.  Eh— ah!— oh— ho!— Have  you  no  better 
» tax  a  man  with  riddles,  than  the  moment 
hen  he  scarce  knows  whether  he's  dead  or  living  ? 
Os.  Confound  the  pedant !— Can  you  read  the  scroll, 
'  can  you  not,  sir  ?— if  you  can,  pronounce 
I  meaning  speedily. 

GmU.  Can  I  read  it,  quotha ! 

^hen  at  our  learned  University, 
g^in'd  first  premium  for  Hebrew  learning,— 
rhich  was  a  pound  of  high-dried  Scottish  snuff, 
.ndhalf  a  peck  of  onions,  with  a  bushel 
If  curious  oatmeal,— our  learned  principal 
»id  say,  ''Melchi^ek,  thou  canst  do  any  thing]  " 
ow  comes  he  with  his  paltry  scroll  of  parchment, 
nd,  "  Can  you  read  it?  "—After  such  affront, 
he  point  is,  if  I  will, 

Os.  A  point  soon  solved, 

Tnless  you  choose  to  sleep  among  the  frogs; 
or  look  you,  sir,  there  is  the  chamber  window, 
eneath  it  lies  the  lake. 

El.  Kind  Master  Gullcrammer,  beware  my  husband, 
[e  brooks  no  contradiction— 'tis  his  fault, 
.nd  in  his  wrath  he's  dangerous. 

Gull,  (looks  at  the  scroll,  and  mutters  as  if  read- 
ing.) Hashgaboth  hotch-potch — 

simple  matter  this  to  make  a  rout  of— 
m  rashersen  bacon,  mish-mash  venison, 
\tuagian  sotcsed-face — *Tis  a  simple  catalogue 
'  oar  small  supper — made  by  the  grave  sage 
boseprescience  knew  this  night  that  we  should  feast 
\  venison,  hash'd  sow's  face,  and  sausages, 
nd  hung  his  steel-coat  for  a  supper-bell— 
.'en  let  us  to  our  provender  again, 
'or  it  is  written  we  shall  finish  it, 
Lnd  bless  our  stars  the  lightning  left  it  us. 

Os.  This  must  be  impudence  or  ignorance  I— 
he  spirit  of  rough  Erick  stirs  within  me, 
Jid  I  will  knock  thy  brains  out  if  thou  palterest; 
xpound  the  scroll  to  me ! 

Gull.  You're  over  hasty ; 

nd  yet  you  may  be  right  too— 'Tis  Samaritan, 
aw  I  look  closer  on't,  and  1  did  take  it 
w  simple  Hebrew. 

Dur.  Tis  Hebrew  to  a  simpleton, 
tiat  we  see  plainly,  friend— Give  me  the  scroll. 
Gull.  Alas,  good  friend!  what  would  you  do  with  it? 
Dur.  {lakes  it  from  him.)  My  best  to  read  it,  sir — 
The  character  is  Saxon, 


Used  at  no  distant  date  within  this  district ; 
And  thus  the  tenor  runs— nor  in  Samaritan, 
Nor  simple  Hebrew,  but  in  wholesome  English  :— 
Devorgoil,  thy  bright  moon  wanetb. 
And  the  rust  thy  harness  staineth; 
Servile  guests  the  banquet  soil 
Of  the  once  proud  Devorgoil. 
But  should  Black  Erick's  armour  fall, 
Look  for  guests  shall  scare  you  all ! 
They  shall  come  ere  peep  of  day, — 
Wake  and  watch,  and  hope  and  pray. 
Kat.  {to  Flo.)  Here  is  fine  foolery— an  old  wall 
shakes 
At  a  loud  thunder-clap— <lown  comes  a  suit 
Of  ancient  armour,  when  its  wasted  braces 
Were  all  too  rotten  to  sustain  its  weight— 
A  beggar  cries  out.  Miracle !  and  your  father, 
Weighing  the  importance  of  his  name  and  lineage, 
Must  needs  believe  the  dotard ! ' 
Flo.  Mock  not,  I  pray  you ;  this  may  be  too  serious. 
Kat.  And  if  I  live  till  morning,  I  will  have 
The  power  to  tell  a  better  tale  of  wonder 
Wrought  on  wise  GuUcranuner.    I'll  go  prepare  me» 

[ExU. 
Flo.  I  have  not  Katleen's  spirit,  yet  I  hate 
This  Gullcrammer  too  heartily,  to  stop 
Any  disgrace  that's  hasting  towards  him. 
Os.  {to  whom  the  Beggar  has  been  again  reading 
the  scroll.)  'Tis  a  strange  prophecy !— The 
silver  moon. 
Now  waning  sorely,  is  our  ancient  bearing- 
Strange  and  unfitting  guests — 

Gull,  (interrupting  him.)       Ay,  ay,  the  matter 
Is,  as  you  say,  all  moonshine  in  the  water. 

Os.  How  mean  you,  sir! 

['Qreatening. 

Gull.  To  show  that  I  can  rhyme 

With  yonder  bluegown.    Give  me  breath  and  time, 
I  will  maintain,  in  spite  of  his  pretence. 
Mine  exposition  had  the  better  sense- 
It  spoke  good  victuals  and  increase  of  cheer; 
And  his,  more  guests  to  eat  what  we  have  here — 
An  increment  right  needless. 

Os.  Get  thee^one; 

To  kennel,  hound  \ 

Gull.  The  hound  will  have  his  bone. 

[Takes  up  the  platter  of  meat,  and  a  flask. 

Os.  Flora,  show  him  his  chamber — take  him  hence, 
Or,  by  the  name  I  bear,  I'll  see  his  brains  I 

Gull.  Ladies,  good  night!— I  spare  you,  sir,  the 
pains. 

[Exit,  UgMed  by  Floba  with  a  lamp. 

Os.  The  owl  is  fled.— I'll  not  to  bed  to-night; 
There  is  some  change  impending  o'er  this  house. 
For  good  or  ill.    I  would  some  holy  man 
Were  here,  to  counsel  us  what  we  should  do  I 
Yon  witless  thin-faced  gull  is  but  a  cassock 
StufiTd  out  with  chaff  and  straw.  * 


(■S.-**  A  taKlog  koate  erie*  oul,  a  Miracle  I 

And  foar  good  lire,  doUag  on  (ho  Importance 


I 


Of  Uf  hlgb  birib  and  borne,  flutft  aoedt  Mftre  blffi.**! 
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Dwr.  {oiwming  an  air  of  dignity,)  1  have  been 
Id  other  days,  to  point  to  erring  mortals  [wont, 
The  rock  which  they  should  anchor  on. 

[He  holds  up  a  Cross—the  rest  take  a  posture  of 
devotion,  and  the  Scene  closes. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 
A  ruinotu  Anteroom  in  the  CasUe, 

Enter  Katleen,  fantastically  dressed  to  play  the  Cha^ 
raeterofCockledemoy,  with  the  Visor  in  her  hand. 

Kat.  I've  scarce  had  time  to  glance  at  my  sweet 
person, 
Yet  this  much  could  I  see,  with  half  a  glance, 
My  elfish  dress  becomes  me— I'll  not  mask  me 
Till  I  have  seen  Lance  Blackthorn— Lance !    I  say— 

[CalU, 
Blackthorn,  make  haste ! 

fnler  BLACKTHOBif,  half-dressed  as  Owlspiegle. 

Black,  Here  am  I — Blackthorn  in  the  upper  half. 
Much  at  your  service ;  but  my  nether  parts 
Are  goblinized  and  Owlspiegled.    I  had  much  ado 
To  get  these  trankums  on.    I  judge  Lord  Erick 
Kept  no  good  house,  and  starved  his  quondam  barber. 

Kat.  Peace,  ass,  and  hide  you— Gullcrammer  is 
coming; 
He  left  the  hall  before,  but  then  took  fright, 
And  e'en  sneak'd  back.    The  Lady  Flora  lights  him— 
Trim  occupation  for  her  ladyship ! 
Had  you  seen  Leonard,  when  she  left  the  hall 
On  such  fine  errand !  [dinary 

Black,  This  Gullcrammer  shall  have  a  bob  extraor- 
For  my  good  comrade's  sake.— But  tell  me,  Katleen, 
What  dress  is  this  of  yours? 

Kat,  A  page's,  fool ! 

Black,  I'm  accounted  no  great  scholar, 

But  'tis  a  page  that  I  would  fain  peruse 
A  little  closer. 

[Approaches  her, 

Kat.  ■    Put  on  your  spectacles. 

And  try  if  you  can  read  it  at  this  distance, 
For  you  shall  come  no  nearer.  [ture, 

Black.  But  is  there  nothing,  then,  save  rank  impos- 
In  all  these  tales  of  goblinry  at  Devorgoil  ?         [ing 

Kat.  My  aunt's  grave  lord  thinks  otherwise,  suppos- 
That  his  great  name  so  interests  the  Heavens, 
That  miracles  must  needs  bespeak  its  fall— 
I  would  that  I  were  in  a  lowly  cottage 
Beneath  the  greenwood,  on  its  walls  no  armour 
To  court  the  levin-bolt 

Black,  A  nd  a  kind  husband,  Katleen, 

»  To  ward  such  dangers  as  must  needs  come  nigh.— 
My  father's^cottage  stands  so  low  and  lone. 
That  you  would  think  it  solitude  itself; 
The  greenwood  shields  it  from  the  northern  blast. 
And,  in  the  woodbine  round  its  latticed  casement. 
The  linnet's  sure  to  build  the  earliest  nest 


In  all  the  forest. 

Kat.  Peace,  you  fool,  they  come. 

Floba  lights  GvLLCBAMMEB  acToss  the  Stage. 

Kat.  {when  they  have  passed.)  Away  with  you— 
On  with  your  cloak — be  ready  at  the  signal. 

Black,  And  shall  we  talk  of  that  same  oottase, 
Katleen, 
At  better  leisure?— I  have  much  to  say 
In  favour  of  my  cottage. 

Kat.  If  you  will  be  talking, 

Tou  know  I  can't  prevent  you. 

Black,  That*s  enough. 

(Aside.)  I  shall  have  leave,  I  see,  to  spell  the  page 
A  little  closer,  when  the  due  time  comes. 


SCENE  II. 
Scene  changes  to  Gcllcbamhbb's  sleeping  ApartmesL 

GuLLCRAmiEB  ewtefs,  ushered  in  by  Floba.  wAomIi  m 
the  table  a  flask,  with  the  lamp, 

Flo.  A  flask,  in  case  your  Reverence  be  athirsty; 
A  light,  in  case  your  Reverence  be  afear'd;— 
And  so  sweet  slumber  to  your  Reverence. 

Gull.  Kind  Mrs.  Flora,  will  you?— eh !  eh!  cb! 

Flo.  Will  I  what? 

Gull.  Tarry  a  little? 

Flo.  (smiling.)  Kind  Master  Gullcrammer, 
How  can  you  ask  me  aught  so  unbecoming  ? 

Gull.  Oh,  fie,  fie,  fie !— Believe  me,  Mistress Fbn, 
'Tis  not  for  that — but  being  guided  through 
Such  dreary  galleries,  stairs,  and  suites  of  rooms, 
To  this  same  cubicle,  I'm  somewhat  loath 
To  bid  adieu  to  pleasant  company. 

Flo,  A  flattering  compliment !— In  plain  tnitb  jn 
are  frighten 'd. 

Gull,  What !  frighten'd  ?— I— I— am  not  tinwroas. 

Flo.   Perhaps  you've  heard  this  is  our  haoated 
chamber  ? 
But  then  it  is  our  best— Your  Reverence  knows. 
That  in  all  tales  which  turn  upon  a  ghost. 
Your  traveller  belated  has  the  luck 
To  enjoy  the  haunted  room— it  is  a  rule : — 
To  some  it  were  a  hardship,  but  to  you, 
Who  are  a  scholar,  and  not  timorous 

Gull.  I  did  not  say  I  was  not  timorous, 
I  said  I  was  not  temerarious.— 
I'll  to  the  hail  again. 

Flo.  You'll  do  your  pleasure. 

But  you  have  somehow  moved  my  father's  anger. 
And  you  had  better  meet  our  playful  Owlspiegle— 
So  is  our  goblin  call'd — than  face  Lord  Oswald. 

Gull.  Owlspiegle?— 
It  is  an  uncouth  and  outlandish  name. 
And  in  mine  ear  sounds  fiendish. 

Flo.  Hush,  hush,  hush !       •  [merry  spiril; 

Perhaps  he  hears  us  now — (in  an  under  ttmey-^ 
INone  of  your  elves  that  pinch  folks  black  and  bluCt 
For  lack  of  cleanliness.  • 

Gull.  As  for  that,  Mistr^Flora, 
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My  taffeta  doublet  hath  been  daly  brash'd, 
My  shirt  hebdomadal  put  on  this  morning. 

Flo.  Why,  you  need  fear  no  goblins.    But  this 
Owlspiegle 
Is  of  another  class ;~yet  has  his  frolics; 
Cuts  hair,  trims  beards,  and  plays  amid  his  antics 
The  office  of  a  sinful  mortal  barber. 
Such  is  at  least  the  rumour. 

GtdL  He  will  not  cut  my  clothes,  or  scar  my  face, 
Or  draw  my  blood? 

Fio.  Enormities  like  these 

Were  never  charged  against  him. 

GuU.  And,  Mistress  Flora,  would  you  smile  on  me, 
If,  prick'd  by  the  fond  hope  of  your  approval, 
I  should  endure  this  venture  ? 

Flo.  .    I  do  hope 

I  shall  have  cause  to  smile. 

&vUL  Well !  in  that  hope 

1  will  embrace  the  achievement  for  thy  sake. 

[She  is  going* 
Tct,  stay,  stay,  stay !— on  second  thoughts  I  will  not— 
Tve  thought  on  it,  and  will  the  mortal  cudgel 
Bather  endure  than  face  the  ghostly  razor ! 
Tour  crab-tree's  tough  but  blunt, — your  razor'  po- 
But  as  the  proverb  goes,  'tis  cruel  sharp.        [lish'd, 
I'll  to  thy  father,  and  unto  his  pleasure 
Submit  these  destined  shoulders. 

Flo,  But  you  shall  not, 

Believe  me,  sir,  you  shall  not;  he  is  desperate. 
And  better  far  be  trimm'd  by  ghost  or  goblin, 
Than  by  my  sire  in  anger;  there  are  stores 
Of  hidden  treasure,  too,  and  Heaven  knows  what. 
Buried  among  these  ruins— you  shall  stay,      [piegle, 
(Apart,)  And  if  indeed  there  be  such  sprite  as  Owls- 
And,  lacking  him,  that  thy  fear  plague  thee  not 
Worse  than  a  goblin,  I  have  miss'd  my  purpose. 
Which  else  stands  good  in  either  case.  —  Good- 
night, sir. 

[Exit,  and  double-locks  t?ie  door. 

€hUl.  Nay,  hold  ye,  hold !— Nay,  gentle  Mistress 
Flora, 
Wherefore  this  ceremony?-— She  has  lock'd  me  in. 
And  left  me  to  the  goblin !— (Lf«^cntn<jf.)— 'So,  so,  s.o ! 
I  bear  her  light  foot  trip  to  such  a  distance, 
That  I  believe  the  castle's  breadth  divides  me 
From  human  company.    I'm  ill  at  ease— 
But  if  this  citadel  (laying  his  hand  on  his  stomach) 

were  better  victnal'd. 
It  would  be  better  mann'd. 

[Sits  down  and  drinks. 
She  has  a  footstep  light,  and  taper  ankle. 

[Chuckles. 
Aha !  that  ankle !  yet,  confound  it  too. 
But  for  those  charms  Melchisedek  had  been 
Sung  in  his  bed  at  Mucklewhame— I  say. 
Confound  her  footstep,  and  her  instep  too, 
To  use  a  cobbler's  phrase.— There  I  was  quaint. 
I9ow,  what  to  do  in  this  vile  circumstance. 
To  watch  or  go  to  bed,  I  can't  determine ; 
Were  1  a-bed,  the  ghost  might  catch  me  napping, 
And  if  I  watch,  my  terrors  will  increase 


As  ghostly  hours  approach.  Fll  to  my  bed 
E'en  in  my  taffeta  doublet,  shrink  my  head 
Beneath  the  clothes— leave  the  lamp  burning  there; 

[Sets  it  on  the  table. 
And  trust  to  Date  the  issue. 

[He  lays  aside  his  cloaks  and  brushes  it,  as  from 
habit,  starting  at  every  moment;  ties  a  napkin 
over  his  head;  then  shrinks  beneath  the  bed^ 
clothes.  He  starts  once  or  twice,  and  at  length 
seems  to  go  to  sleep.    A  bell  tolls  ohe.    He 
leaps  up  in  his  bed. 
GiUl.  1  had  just  coax'd  myself  to  sweet  forgetfulness,. 
And  that  confounded  bell— I  hate  all  bells. 
Except  a  dinner  bell — and  yet  I  lie,  too, — 
I  love  the  bell  that  soon  shall  tell  the  parish 
Of  Gabblegoose,  Melchisedek's  incumbent— 
And  shall  the  future  minister  of  Gabblegoose, 
Whom  his  parishioners  will  soon  require 
To  exorcise  their  ghosts,  detect  their  witches. 
Lie  shivering  in  his  bed  for  a  pert  goblin. 
Whom,  be  he  switch'd  or  cock  tailed,  horn'd  or  poll'd, 
A  few  tight  Hebrew  words  will  soon  send  packing? 
Tush  1    I  will  rouse  the  parson  up  within  me. 

And  bid  defiance {A  distant  noise.)  In  the  name  of 

Heaven,  [rashness ! 

What  sounds  are  these  I — O  Lord!  this  comes  of 
[Draws  his  head  dowr^  under  the  bed-clothes. 

Duet  without,  between  Owlspiegle  and  Coceledehoy. 

OWLSPIBQLV. 

Cockledemoy  I 

My  boy,  my  boy 

COCftLBDEHOT. 

Here,  fattier,  here. 

0WL6PIMU. 

Now  the  pole-8tar*8  red  and  burning, 
And  the  witch's  spindle  turning. 
Appear,  appear! 

Gull,  (who  has  again  raised  himself,  and  listened 
with  great  terror  to  ike  Duet.)  I  have  heard  of 
the  devil's  dam  before. 

But  never  of  bis  child.    Now,  Heaven  deliver  me ! 

The  Papists  have  the  better  of  us  there,— 

They  have  their  Latin  prayers,  cut  and  dried, 

And  pat  for  such  occasion— I  can  think 

On  nought  but  the  vernacular. 

OWLSPIBGLB. 

Cockledemoy  1 
My  boy,  my  boy, 

We'll  sport  us  here— 

COGILEDBHOT. 

Our  gambols  play» 
LilLeelveandray; 

0WL8P1EGLB. 

And  domineer,  ^ 

BOTE. 

Laugh,  frolic,  and  frixlc,  till  the  morning  appear. 

COCILBDEMOY. 

Lift  latch— open  clasp- 
Shoot  l)olt— and  hurst  hasp  t 

[The  door  opens  with  violencf. 
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Enter  Blackthobh  oi  Owlspibgus,  fimtattiedUy  dms&d 
as  a  Spanish  Barber,  iaU,  thin,  emactof  ed,  and  ghostly ; 
Katuser  as  CocKLEDEHOT,  attends  at  his  Page,  All 
their  manners,  tones,  andmotions,  are  fantastic,  as  those 
of  Goblins,  They  make  two  or  three  times  the  eircuU 
of  the  Roomy  without  seeming  to  see  Gullcbaiuiee. 
Th^  then  resume  their  Chant,  or  Recitative. 

OWLSPIEGLB. 

Cockledemoy! 

My  boy,  my  boy» 
What  wilt  thou  do  that  will  give  thee  Joy  ? 
Wilt  thou  ride  on  the  midnight  owl? 

COCKLBDBKOT. 

No ;  for  Ihe  weather  is  stormy  and  foul. 

OWLSPliaiB. 

Cockledemoy ! 

My  boy,  my  boy. 
What  wilt  thou  do  that  can  giye  thee  joy? 
With  a  needle  for  a  sword,  and  a  thimble  for  a  hat. 
Wilt  thou  fight  a  traverae  with  the  caslle  cat  ? 

COCILBDBMOT. 

Oh,  do!  she  has  claws,  and  1  like  not  that 

GidL  I  see  the  devil  is  a  doating  father, 
And  spoils  bis  childreD— 'tis  the  surest  way 
To  make  cursed  imps  of  them.    They  see  me  not^ 
What  will  they  think  on  next?    It  must  be  own'd, 
Tbey  have  a  dainty  choice  of  occupations. 

OWLSPIEGU. 

Cockledemoy  1 

My  boy,  my  boy, 
What  shall  we  do  that  can  give  thee  Joy? 
Shall  we  go  seek  for  a  cuckoo's  nest? 

COCKLBDBHOT. 

That's  best,  Chat's  best! 

BOTB. 

About,  about. 
Like  an  eWlsb  scout, 
The  cuckoo's  a  gull,  and  well  soon  find  him  out 

[  They  search  the  room  with  mops  and  mows.  At 
length  Cockledemoy  Jumps  on  the  bed.  Gull- 
CEAMMEE  raises  himself  half  up,  supporting 
himself  by  his  hands.  Cockledemot  c(om  the 
sam9,  and  grins  at  him,  then  skips  from  the 
bed,  and  runs  to  Owlspieglb. 

GOCKLBDBBOT. 

I'TO  found  the  nest. 

And  in  it  a  guest. 
With  a  sable  cloak  and  a  talfeta  rest; 
He  must  be  wash'd,  and  trimm'd,  and 
To  please  the  eyes  he  loves  the  best 

OWLBPIBOLB. 

That's  best,  ihaf  s  best. 


He  must  be  shaved,  and  trimm'd,  and  dress'd. 
To  please  the  eyes  be  loves  the  best. 

[They  arrange  shaving  things  on  the  table, 
and  sing  as  they  prepare  them. 


Know  that  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  bus, 
Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  ns» 


OWLBPIBOLB  (sharpening  Mis  rasor,) 

The  sword  this  is  made  of  was  kwt  In  a  frty 

By  a  fop,  who  Arst  bullied  and  then  ran  away ; 

And  the  strap,  firom  the  hide  of  a  lame  racer,  sold 

By  Lord  Match,  to  his  friend,  for  some  hundreds  in  gold. 


For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  ttiebni. 
Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  ns. 

COCBLEDBEOV  {placing  the  napkhQ 

And  this  cambric  napkin,  so  while  and  so  fair. 
At  an  usurer's  funeral  I  stold  from  the  heir. 

[Dropa  somethhig  /Vt>m  a  oiol,  i 
going  to  make  suds. 

This  dewdrop  I  caught  from  one  eye  of  bis  mother. 
Which  wept  while  she  ogled  the  parson  with  t'otiier. 

BOTB. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  thebns. 
Of  the  make-belicTe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  ns. 

OWLSPIBGLB  {at-ranging  Ike  lather  and  the  bashu) 

My  soap-ball  is  of  the  mild  alkali  made. 
Which  the  soft  dedicator  employs  in  his  Irade ; 
And  it  fK>ths  wilh  the  pith  of  a  promise,  Uiat's 
By  a  lover  at  night,  and  forgot  on  the  morn. 


For  an  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  buz. 
Of  ttie  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  ns. 

Halloo,  baltoo. 

The  blackcock  crew. 
Thrice  shriek'd  hath  (he  owl,  thrice  croak*d  hath  the  raven. 
Here,  ho!  Master  Gnllcrammer,  rise  and  be  sbaven  * 

Da  Kapo, 

Gull,  {who  has  been  observing  them.)  Ill  plod  a 
spirit  up ;  they're  merry  goblins. 
And  will  deal  mildly.    I  will  soothe  their  humour; 
Besides,  my  beard  lacks  trimming. 

[He  rises  from  his  bed,  and  c^vanees  with  gnM 
symptoms  of  trepidation,  but  affecting  am  mr 
of  composure.    The  Goblins  receive  hm  mA 
fantastic  ceremony. 
Gentlemen,  'tis  your  will  I  should  be  trimm'd-' 
E'en  do  your  pleasure. 

{They  point  to  a  seai^-ke  sks.) 
Think,  howsoe'cr. 
Of  me  as  one  who  hates  to  see  his  blood; 
Therefore  I  do  beseech  you,  signlor. 
Be  gentle  in  your  craft.    I  know  those  barhen, 
One  would  have  harrows  driven  across  his  visoomy, 
Rather  than  they  should  touch  it  with  a  razor. 

OWLSPIBGLB  shaves  GULLCBAHMBB,  while  OOCKLIDBaOT  siaft. 

Father  never  started  hair, 
Shaved  loo  close,  or  left  too  bare— 
Father's  razor  slips  as  glib 
AS  from  courtly  tongue  a  fib. 
Whiskers,  mustache,  he  can  trim  in 
Fashion  meet  to  please  the  women ; 
Sliarp's  his  blade,  perfnroed  his  lather.— 
Happy  those  are  trimm'd  by  lather ! 

Gull.  That's  a  good  boy.    I  love  to  hear  a  child 
Stand  for  his  father,  if  he  were  the  devil. 

[He  motions  to  risi^ 
Graving  your  pardon,  sir.--What!  sit  again? 
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My  hair  laeks  not  yonr  scissors. 

[OwLSPiEGLE  insisti  on  his  sitting. 
Nay,  if  yoa^re  peremptory,  I'll  ne'er  dispute  it, 
Nor  eat  the  cow  and  choke  upon  the  tail- 
E'en  trim  me  to  your  fashion. 

[OwLSFiBaui  cuts  his  hair,  and 
shavBs  his  head,  ridieulously, 

GOCiLEDnoT  {tings  as  before.) 

Hair-breadth  *scape8,  and  haii^breadth  snares, 

Hare-bralo'd  follies,  ventures,  cares, 

Part  when  (kther  clips  yoar  hairs. 

ir  there  ia  a  hero  nraolie. 

Or  a  loTer  too  romanUc  i— 

If  threescore  seeks  secood  spouse, 

Or  fourteen  Ibts  lover's  vows. 

Bring  them  here— for  a  Scotch  boddle, 

Owlspiegle  sbaU  trim  their  noddle. 

They  take  the  napkin  from  about  Gdllcram«er*s 
neek.  He  makes  bows  of  wknowledgment, 
which  they  return  fantastically,  and  sing-^ 

Tlirioe  crow'd  bath  the  blackeock,  thrice  croak'd  hath  the  raven, 
r  Melehiscdck  Gnllcraninier's  shaven ! 


Gall.  My  friends,  you  are  too  musical  for  me ; 
But  though  I  cannot  cope  with  you  in  song, 
I  would,  in  humble  prose,  enquire  of  you. 
If  that  you  will  permit  me  to  acquit 
Eycu  with  the  barber's  pence  the  barber's  service? 

[They  shake  their  h^ads. 
Or  if  there  is  aught  else  that  I  can  do  for  you, 
Sweet  Master  Owlspieglej  or  your  loving  child, 
Tbe  hopeful  Gockle'moy? 

COCILEDBIIOT. 

Sir,  you  have  been  trimm'd  of  late. 
Smooth's yonr chin,  and  bald  yonr  pate; 
Lest  cold  rheums  shonid  work  you  harm. 
Here's  a  cap  to  keep  you  warm. 

GulL  Welcome,  as  Fortunatus'  wishing  cap, 
For  'twas  a  cap  that  I  was  wishing  for. 
(There  I  was  quaint  in  spite  of  mortal  terror.) 

[As  he  puts  on  the  cap,  a  pair  of  ass's 
ears  disengage  themselves. 
Upon  my  faith,  it  is  a  dainty  head-dress, 
And  might  become  an  alderman! — Thanks,  sweet 
Thou'rt  a  considerate  youth.  [Monsieur, 

[Both  Goblins  bow  with  ceremony  to  Gullcram- 
MBB,  wh4>  returns  their  salutation.  Owls- 
piB«LB  descends  by  ths  trapnioor,  Gocxlbdb- 
HOT  springs  out  at  window. 

soifo  {without.) 

0WLSPIB6LI. 

Cockledemoy,  my  hope,  my  care. 
Where  art  tlion  now,  O  tell  me  where? 

OOCILBDUOT. 

Dp  In  Uie  sky. 
On  the  bonny  dragonfly, 
Come,  ralher»  come  you  loo- 


She  has  torn  wines  and  strength  enow. 
And  her  long  body  tiaa  room  for  two. 

GulL  Gockledemoy  now  is  a  naughty  brat^ 
Would  have  tbe  poor  oldstifT-rumped  devil,hi8  &ther. 
Peril  his  fiendish  neck.    All  boys  are  thoughts. 

80IC6. 

Which  way  didst  Uion  take  ? 

GOCELBDnOT. 

I  have  fairn  in  the  lake— 

Help,  father,  for  Bedaebob's  sake. 

Gitll.  The  imp  is  drown'd,— a  strange  death  for  a 
devil, — 
0,  may  all  boys  take  warning,  and  be  civil ; 
Respect  their  loving  sires,  endure  a  chiding, 
Nor  roam  by  night  on  dragonflies  a-riding! 

cociLEOUiOT  {Mings.) 

Now  merrily,  merrily,  row  1  to  shore. 
My  bark  is  a  bean-shell,  a  straw  for  an  oar. 

owLSPiBGUt  {sings.) 

Uy  life,  my  Joy, 
MyCocUedemoy! 

CrulL  I  can  bear  this  no  longer*— thus  children  are 
spoil'd. 

[Strikes  into  t?ie  tune. 
Master  Owlspiegle,  hoy  I 
Me  deserves  to  be  whipp'd,  little  Gockledemoy ! 

[Their  voices  are  heard cu  if  dying  away. 
Gull.  They're  gone !— Now,  am  I  scared,  or  am  I  not  ? 
I  think  the  very  desperate  ecstasy 
Of  fear  has  given  me  courage.'    This  is  strange  now. 
When  they  were  here,  I  was  not  half  so  frighten'd 
As  now  they're  gone— they  were  a  sort  of  company. 
What  a  strange  thing  is  use— A  horn,  a  claw, 
Tbe  tip  of  a  fiend's  tail,  was  wont  to  scare  me. 
Now  am  I  with  the  devil  hand  and  glove ; 
His  soap  has  lathered,  and  his  razor  shaved  me; 
I've  joined  him  in  a  catch,  kept  time  and  tune, 
Gould  dine  with  him,  nor  ask  for  a  long  spoon ; 
And  if  I  keep  not  better  company. 
What  will  become  of  me  when  I  shall  die? 

[Exit. 

SCENE  ni. 

A  Gothic  HaU,  vaste  and  ruinous.  The  moonlighi  is  at 
times  seen  through  the  shafted  windows.*  Enter 
Katlbbn  and  Blackthorn— 7Aey  have  thrown  off  the 
more  ludicrous  parts  of  their  disguise. 

Kat.  This  way — ^this  way;  was  ever  fool  so  guli'd! 

£/acik.  I  play'd  tbe  barber  better  than  I  thought  for. 
Well,  I've  an  occupation  in  reserve. 
When  the  long  bow  and  merry  musket  fail  me. — 
But,  hark  ye,  pretty  Katleen. 

Kat.  What  should  I  hearken  to? 

Black.  Art  thou  not  afraid. 


[  '*  Cowafdt,  upon  iiwe»llT«  asmme 
A  Iterhil  bravery ;  thinking  by  this  faca 
To  fulcD  in  men's  minds  that  tbey  bare  coarsge.** 

SHAiflnAaB. 


•  t  have  a  notion  that  thb  can  be  managed  so  as  to  represent 
imperfect,  or  flitting  moonligbt,  npon  the  plan  of  tbe  Bidophn- 
sikon. 
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In  these  wild  hallv  vbile  playing  feigned  goblins, 
That  we  may  meet  with  real  ones? 

Kal.  Not  a  jot. 

My  spirit  is  too  light,  my  heart  too  bold, 
To  fear  a  visit  from  the  other  world. 

Black.  But  is  not  this  the  place,  the  very  hall, 
In  which  men  say  that  Oswald's  grandfather, 
The  black  Lord  Erick,  walks  his  penance  round  ? 
Credit  me,  Katleen,  these  half-moulder'd  columns 
Have  in  their  ruin  sometliing  very  fiendish, 
And,  if  youMl  take  an  honest  friend's  advice. 
The  sooner  that  you  change  their  shatter'd  splendour 
For  the  snug  cottage  that  I  told  you  of. 
Believe  me,  it  will  prove  the  blither  dwelling. 

KaL  If  I  e*er  see  that  cottage,  honest  Blackthorn, 
Believe  me,  it  shall  be  from  other  motive 
Than  fear  of  £rick*s  spectre. 

[A  rustling  sound  is  heard. 

Black,  I  heard  a  rustling  sound— 

Upon  my  life,  there*s  something  in  the  hall, 
Katleen,  besides  us  two  I 

KaL  A  yeoman  thou, 

A  forester,  and  frighten'd!    I  am  sorry 
I  gave  the  fool's-cap  to  poor  Gullcrammer, 
And  let  thy  head  go  bare. 

[The  same  rushing  stmnd  is  repeated. 

Black,  Why,  are  you  mad,  or  hear  younot  the  sound  ? 

KaL  And  if  I  do,  I  take  small  heed  of  it. 
Will  you  allow  a  maiden  to  be  bolder 
Than  you,  with  beard  on  chin  and  sword  at  girdle? 

Black.  Nay,  if  I  had  my  sword,  I  would  not  care; 
Though  I  ne'er  heard  of  master  of  defence. 
So  active  at  his  weapon  as  to  brave 
The  devil,  or  a  ghost — See!  see!  see  yonder ! 

lA  Figure  is  imperfectly  seen  between 
two  of  the  pillars, 

Kal.  There's  something  moves,  that's  certain,  and 
the  moonlight, 
€hased  by  the  flitting  gale,  is  too  imperfect 
To  show  its  form ;  but,  in  the  name  of  God, 
ril  venture  on  it  boldly. 

Black.  Wilt  thou  so? 

Were  I  alone,  now,  I  were  strongly  tempted 
To  trust  my  heels  for  safety;  but  with  thee. 
Be  it  fiend  or  fairy,  I'll  take  risk  to  meet  it. 

KaL  It  stands  full  in  our  path,  and  we  must  pass  it. 
Or  tarry  here  all  night. 
Bladt.  In  its  vile  company? 

[As  they  advance  towards  the  Figure,  it  is  more 
plainly  distinguished,  which  might,  I  think, 
be  contrived  by  raising  successive  screens  of 
crape.    The  Figure  is  wrapped  in  a  long  robe, 
like  the  mantle  of  a  Hermit,  or  Palmer, 
Pal,  Ho !  ye  who  thread  by  night  these  wildering 
scenes. 
In  garb  of  those  who  long  have  slept  in  death. 
Fear  ye  the  company  of  those  you  imitate  ? 
Black.  This  is  the  devil,  Katleen,  let  us  fly ! 

[Runs  off. 
Kat, Ivf'xW  notfly— why  should  I?  My  nerves  shake 
To  look  on  this  strange  vision,  but  my  heart 


Partakes  not  the  alarm. — If  thoa  dost  come  m 

Heaven's  name, 
In  Heaven's  name  art  thou  welcome! 

Pa/.  I  come,  by  Heaven  permitted.  Quit  this  castk: 
There  is  a  fate  on't — if  for  good  or  evil, 
Brief  space  shall  soon  determine.    In  that  fate, 
If  good,  by  lineage  thou  canst  nothing  claim; 
If  evil,  much  mayst  suffer. — Leave  these  precincts. 

KaL  Whate'er  thou  art,  be  answer'd— Know,  I  will 
Desert  the  kinswoman  who  train'd  my  youth ;     [not 
Know,  that  I  will  not  quit  my  friend,  my  Flora; 
Know,  that  I  will  not  leave  the  aged  man 
Whose  roof  has  shelter'd  me.    This  is  my  resolve- 
If  evil  come,  I  aid  my  friends  to  bear  it ; 
If  good,  my  part  shall  be  to  see  them  prosper, 
A  portion  In  their  happiness  from  which 
No  fiend  can  bar  me. 

Pal.  Maid,  before  thy  courage. 

Firm  built  on  innocence,  even  beings  of  nature 
More  powerful  far  than  thine,  give  place  and  way; 
Take  then  this  key,  and  wait  the  event  with  eooraige. 
[Be  drops  the  key.— He  disappears  gnkhaU^ 
—the  moonlight  failing  at  the  same  time. 

KaL  {after  a  pause,)  Whate'er  it  was,  ^tisgonel 
My  head  turns  round— 
The  blood  that  lately  fortified  my  heart 
Now  eddies  in  full  torrent  to  my  brain. 
And  makes  wild  work  with  reason.    I  will  haste, 
If  that  my  steps  can  bear  me  so  far  safe. 
To  living  company.    What  if  I  meet  it 
Again  in  the  long  aisle,  or  vaulted  passage? 
And  if  I  do,  the  strong  support  that  bore  me 
Through  this  appalling  interview,  again 
Shall  strengthen  and  uphold  me. 

[As  she  steps  forward  she  stumbles  over  the  liy. 
What's  this  ?    The  key  ?— there  may  be  mystery  ia't 
I'll  to  my  kinswomen,  when  this  dizzy  fit 
Will  give  me  leave  to  choose  my  way  aright 
[She  sits  down  i 


Re-enter  Blackthorn,  with  a  drawn  sword  emd  toftk. 

Black.  Katleen !  What,  Katleen !— What  a  wrHcb 
was  I 
To  leave  her !— Katleen,  I  am  weapon^d  now. 
And  fear  nor  dog  nor  devil. — She  replies  not! 
Beast  that  I  was— nay,  worse  than  beast ;  the  stag, 
As  timorous  as  he  is,  fights  for  his  hind. 
What's  to  be  done?~I'll  search  this  cursed  castk 
From  dungeon  to  the  battlements;  if  I  find  her  not, 
I'll  fling  me  from  the  highest  pinnacle 

KaL  (who  has  somewhat  gathered  her  spirits,  in  eem- 
sequence  of  his  entrance^  comes  behind  emi 
touches  him ;  he  starts,)  Brave  sir! 

I'll  spare  you  that  rash  leap — ^You're  a  bold  woodsraaa! 
Surely  I  hope  that  from  this  night  henceforward 
You'll  never  kill  a  hare,  since  you're  akin  to  them ; 
O I  could  laugh— but  that  my  head's  so  dizzy. 

Black.  Lean  on  me,  Katleen — By  my  honest  word, 
I  thought  you  close  behind — I^was  surprised. 
Not  a  jot  frighten'd. 

KaL  Thou  art  a  fool  to  ask  me  to  thy  cottage, 
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And  then  to  show  me  at  what  slight  expense 
Of  manhood  I  might  master  th.ee  and  it. 

Black,  ni  take  the  risk  of  that— This  goblin  business 
Game  rather  unexpected ;  the  best  horse 
Will  start  at  sudden  sights.    Try  me  again, 
And  if  I  prove  not  true  to  bonny  Katleen, 
Hang  me  in  mine  own  bowstring. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  iv. 

The  Scene  returns  to  the  Apartment  ctt  the  beginning 
of  Act  Second.  Oswald  and  Due  ward  are  discovered 
unfAELEAifOB,  Flora,  and  Leonabd.  Djdrwasd  shuts  a 
PrtMyer-bookf  which  he  seems  to  have  been  reading, 

Dur.  'Tis  true— the  difference  betwixt  the  churches, 
Which  zealots  love  to  dwell  on,  to  the  wise 
Of  either  flock  are  of  far  less  importance 
Than  those  great  truths  to  which  all  Christian  men 
Subscribe  with  equal  reverence. 

Os.  We  thank  thee,  father,  for  the  holy  office, 
Still  best  performed  when  tlie  pastor's  tongue 
Is  echo  to  his  breast;  of  jarring  creeds 
It  ill  beseems  a  layman's  tongue  to  speak.— 
Where  have  you  stowed  yon  prater  ? 

[To  Flora. 

Fio.  Safe  in  the  goblin-chamber. 

EL  The  goblin-chamber ! 

Maiden,  wert  thou  frantic? — if  his  Reverence 
Have  suffer'd  harm  by  waspish  Owlspiegle, 
Be  sure  thou  shalt  abuy  it. 

Fio.  Here  he  comes. 

Can  answer  for  himself! 

Snier  Gcllcraiimer,  in  t?ie  fashion  in  which  Owlspiegle 
had  put  him  :  having  the  fooVs-cap  on  his  head,  and 
towel  about  his  neck,  etc.  His  manner  through  the 
scene  is  wild  and  extravagant,  cu  if  the  fright  had  a 
little  affected  his  brain, 

Dur.  k  goodly  spectacle !— Is  there  such  a  goblin  ? 
(To  Os.)  Or  has  sheer  terror  made  him  such  a  figure  P 

Os.  There  is  a  sort  of  wavering  tradition 
Of  a  malicious  imp  who  teazed  all  strangers ; 
My  father  wont  to  call  him  Owlspiegle. 

Gull.  Who  talks  of  Owlspiegle? 
He  is  an  honest  fellow  for  a  devil. 
So  is  his  son,  the  hopeful  Cockle'moy. 

{Sings.) 

**  My  hope,  my  joy, 
MyCockledettioy!*' 

Leo,  The  fool's  bewitch'd— the  goblin  hath  furnish'd 
/L  cap  which  well  befits  his  reverend  wisdom,      [liim 

Flo,  If  I  could  think  he  had  lost  bis  slender  wits, 
[  should  be  sorry  for  the  trick  they  play'd  him. 

Jjeo.  O  fear  him  not;  it  were  a  foul  reflection 
>a  any  fiend  of  sense  and  reputation, 
To  filch  such  petty  wares  as  his  poor  brains. 

Bur.  What  saw'st  thou,  sir  ?  What  heard'st  thou  ? 

Gull,  What  was't  I  saw  and  heard  ? 
rhat  which  old  greybeards, 


Who  conjure  Hebrew  into  Anglo-Saxon, 

To  cheat  starved  barons  with,  can  little  guess  at. 

Flo.  If  he  begin  so  roundly  with  my  father, 
His  madness  is  not  like  to  save  his  bones. 
Gull,  Sirs,  midnight  came,  and  with  it  came  the 
goblin. 
I  had  reposed  me  after  some  brief  study; 
But  as  the  soldier,  sleeping  in  the  trench, 
Keeps  sword  and  musket  by  him,  so  I  had 
My  little  Hebrew  manual  prompt  for  service. 

Flo.  Sausagian  sows' deface;  that  much  of  your  He- 
Even  I  can  bear  in  memory.  [brew 

Gull.  Wecounter'd, 

The  goblin  and  myself,  even  in  mid-chamber, 
And  each  stepp'd  back  a  pace,  as  'twere  to  study 
The  foe  he  had  to  deal  with !— I  bethought  me. 
Ghosts  ne'er  have  the  first  word,  and  so  I  took  it, 
And  fired  a  volley  of  round  Greek  at  him. 
He  stood  his  ground,  and  answer'd  in  the  Syriac; 
I  flank'd  my  Greek  with  Hebrew,  and  compell'd  him— 

[A  noise  heard. 
Os.  Peace,  idle  prater !— Hark— what  sounds  are 
Amid  the  growling  of  the  storm  without,      [these? 
I  hear  strange  notes  of  music,  and  the  clash 
Of  coursers'  trampling  feet. 
Voices  (withmU).  We  come,  dark  riders  of  the  night, 
And  flit  before  the  dawning  light ; 
Hill  and  valley,  far  aloof. 
Shake  to  hear  our  chargers'  hoof; 
But  not  a  foot-stamp  on  the  green 
At  morn  shall  show  where  we  have  been. 
Os.  These  must  be  revellers  belated — 
Let  them  pass  on;  the  ruin'd  halls  of  Devorgoil 
Open  to  no  such  guests. — 

[Flourish  of  trumpets  at  a  distance,  then  nearer. 
They  sound  a  summons ; 
What  can  they  lack  at  this  dead  hour  of  night? 
Look  out,  and  see  their  number,  and  their  hearings 
Leo.  (goes  up  to  the  window.)  'Tis  strange— one  single 
shadowy  form  alone 
Is  hovering  on  the  drawbridge— far  apart 
Flit  through  the  tempest  banners,  horse,  and  riders. 
In  darkness  lost,  or  dimly  seen  by  lightning. — 
Hither  the  figure  moves— the  bolts  revolve— 
The  gate  uncloses  to  him. 
El,  Heaven  protect  us ! 

The  Palher  en/ers— Gvllcramver  runs  off. 

Os.  Whence  and  what  art  thou?— for  what  end 
come  hither?  [not. 

Pal.  I  come  from  a  far  land,  where  the  storm  howls 
And  the  sun  sets  not,  to  pronounce  to  thee, 
Oswald  of  Devorgoil,  thy  house's  fate.  [to 

Dur.  I  charge  thee  in  the  name  we  late  havekneel'd 

Pal,  Abbot  of  Lanercost,  I  bid  thee  peace ! 
Uninterrupted  let  me  do  mine  errand : 
Baron  of  Devorgoil,  son  of  the  bold,  the  proud. 
The  warlike  and  the  mighty,  wherefore  wear'st  thou 
The  habit  of  a  peasant.'— Tell  me,  wherefore 
Are  thy  fair  halls  thus  waste— thy  chambers  bare— 
Whereare the  tapestries, where theconquer'dbannersy 
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Trophies,  and  gilded  arms,  that  decked  the  walls 
Of  once  proud  Devorgoil  ? 

[He  advances,  andpUtees  hinudf  where  the  Ar- 
mour  hung,  $o  as  to  be  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  Scene, 
Dur.  Whoever  thou  art—if  thou  dost  know  so  mi^ch, 

Needs  must  thou  know 

Os,  Peace  1   1  will  answer  here ;  to  me  he  spoke*-* 
Mysterious  stranger,  briefly  I  reply : 
A  peasant's  dress  befits  a  peasant's  fortune; 
And  'twere  vain  mockery  to  array  these  walls 
In  trophies,  of  whose  memory  nought  remains, 
Save  that  the  cruelty  outvied  the  valour 
Of  those  who  wore  them. 

Pai.  Degenerate  as  thou  art, 

Knowst  thou  to  whom  thou  sayst  this? 

[He  drops  his  mantle,  and  is  discovered  armsd 
as  nearly  as  may  he  to  the  swU  which  hung  on 
the  wall;  all  express  terror, 
Os.  It  is  himself— the  spirit  of  mine  Ancestor! 
£r.  Tremble  not,  son,  but  hear  me! 

[He  strikes  the  waU,  it  opens  and  discovers 
the  Treasure-Chamber. 

There  lies  piled 
The  wealth  I  brought  from  wasted  Cumberland^ 
Enough  to  reinstate  thy  ruin'd  fortunes. — 
Cast  from  thine  high-born  brows  that  peasant  bonnet, 
Throw  from  thy  noble  grasp  the  peasant's  staff, 
O'er  all,  withdraw  thine  hand  from  that  mean  mate. 
Whom  in  an  hour  of  reckless  desperation 
Thy.  fortunes  cast  thee  on.    This  do, 
And  be  as  great  as  ere  was  Devorgoil, 
When  Devorgoil  was  richest!  ■ 

Dur.  Lord  Oswald,  thou  art  tempted  by  a  fiend, 
Who  doth  assail  thee  on  thy  weakest  side,— 
Thy  pride  of  lineage,  and  thy  love  of  grandeur. 
Stand  fast— resist— contemn  his  fatal  offers! 
El.  Urge  him  not,  father;  if  the  sacrifice 
Of  such  a  wasted  woe- worn  wretch  as  I  am, 
Can  save  him  from  the  abyss  of  misery, 
Upon  whose  verge  he's  tottering,  let  me  wander 
An  unacknowledged  outcast  from  his  castle, 
Even  to  the  humble  cottage  I  was  bora  in. 

Os.  No,  Ellen,  no— it  is  not  thus  they  part, 
Whose  hearts  and  souls,  disasters  home  in  common 
Have  knit  together,  close  as  summer  saplings 
Are  twined  in  union  by  the  eddyiog  tempest. — 
Spirit  of  Erick,  while  thou  bear'st  his  shape, 
I'll  answer  with  no  ruder  conjuration 
Thy  impious  counsel,  other  than  with  these  words. 
Depart,  and  tempt  me  not!  [grate, 

Er.  Then  Fate  will  have  her  course— Fall,  massive 
Yield  them  the  tempting  view  of  these  rich  treasures. 
But  bar  them  from  possession ! 

[A  portcuUis  falls  before  the  door  of 
the  Treasure  Chamber. 

Mortals,  hear! 
No  band  may  ope  Uiat  grate,  except  the  Heir 


Of  plunder'd  Aglionby,  whose  mighty  wealth, 
Ravish'd  in  evil  hour,  lies  yonder  piled— 
And  not  his  hand  prevails  without  the  key 
Of  Black  Lord  Erick— brief  space  is  given 
To  save  proud  Devorgoil.— So  wills  highfieaTcn. 
[Thunder-^  duopp«i 

Dur.  Gaze  not  so  wildly— you  have  stood  the  tnt 
That  his  commission  bore— ^nd  Heaven  deagu, 
If  I  may  spell  his  will,  to  rescue  Devorgoil 
Even  by  the  Heir  of  Aglionby— Behold  him 
In  that  young  forester,  unto  whose  hand 
Those  bars  shall  yield  the  treasures  of  bis  hoiue, 
Destined  to  ransom  yours.— Advance,  young  Leond, 
And  prove  the  adventure. 

Leo.  (advances  and  attempts  the  grate.)  It  is  £ut 
As  is  the  tower,  rock-seated. 

0«.  We  will  fetch  other  means,aDd  prove  itsstreogik, 
Nor  starve  in  poverty  with  wealth  before  us. 

Dur.  Think  what  the  vision  spoke  j 
The  key— the  fated  key 

Enter  GvtucajJUMSi. 

Gull.  A  key  ?— I  say  a  quay  is  what  wevait, 
Thus  by  the  leam'd  orthographized— Q,  u,a,y. 
The  lake  is  overflow'd !— A  quay,  a  boat, 
Oars,  punt,  or  sculler,  is  all  one  to  me!- 
We  shall  be  drown'd,  good  people !  I ! 

Enter  Katlebn  and  BLiCKTHOiir. 
Kat.  Ddiverw! 

Haste,  save  yourselves— the  lake  is  rising  fest* 

Black.  "T  has  risen  my  bow's  height  In  the  lastliie 
And  still  is  swelling  strangely.  [i^^ 

Crull.  (who  has  stood  astonidied  upon  tmji^' 
We  shall  be  drown'd  without  your  kind  assisttntt 
Sweet  Master  Owlspiegle,  your  dragonfly— 
Your  straw,  your  bean-stalk,  gentle  Cocklc'n»y. 
Leo.  (looking  from  the  shol-hoU.)  'Tis  tnie,l|f » 
that's  fearful !    The  proud  lake 
Peers,  like  ambitious  tyrant,  o'er  his  ^^'"^^V^. 
And  soon  will  whelm  the  castle— even  thedravlw 
Is  under  water  now.  , 

Km.  Let  us  escape !  Why  stand  you  ga»Dgtw«- 
Dur.  Upon  the  opening  of  that  fetal  grate 
Depends  the  fearful  spell  that  now  entraps  us, 
The  key  of  Black  Lord  Erick— ere  we  find  it, 
The  castle  will  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves, 
And  we  shall  perish  in  it ! 

Kat.  (giving  the  key.)       Here,  prove  this; 
A  chance  most  strange  and  fearful  gav«»^"*v^ 
[Oswald  put*  it  into  the  lock,  at^  **^ 
totumit—aUmdclapoftk^i^- 
Flo.  The  lake  still  rises  faster.— Lconard,Le«"^' 
Canst  thou  not  save  us !  ^ 

[Leonaed  tries  the  lock'-it  opens  «^** 'JT 
noise,  and  the  PortcuUis  rites.  ^^Z\ 
of  wild  music.-^There  may  he  a  ^*J|^  ^^ 
Oswald  enters  the  apartment,  and  siw 
a  scroll. 


i  HS.-^^  And  be  u  rtcb  as  ere  was  DerorgotJ, 
Wbea  Def orgotl  was  pnradest.*'  ] 


•  Ifitcoald  be  managed  lo  render  ibc  ristagoftbe  W»' 
It  would  answer  weU  for  a  coup^ie-4hSilfe, 
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Leo.  The  lake  is  ebbing  with  as  wondrous  haste 
As  late  it  rose— the  drawbridge  is  left  dry ! 

O9.  This  may  explain  the  cause. — 

[GuLLGRAMKER  offwi  to  take  t'r. 
But  soft  you,  sir, 
We'll  not  disturb  your  learning  for  the  matter ; 
ret,  since  you've  borne  a  part  in  this  strange  drama, 
You  shall  not  go  ungucrdon'd.    Wise  or  learn'd, 
Modest  or  gentle,  Heaven  alone  can  make  thee, 
BeiDg  so  much  otherwise ;  but  from  this  abundance 
rhoa  Shalt  have  that  shall  gild  thine  ignorance. 
Exalt  thy  base  descent,  make  thy  presumption 
^m  modest  confidence,  and  find  thee  hundreds 
^eady  to  swear  that  same  fool's-cap  of  thine 
[s  reverend  as  a  mitre.  [one  !— 

Gtill.  Thanks,  mighty  baron,  now  no  more  a  bare 
[  will  be  quaint  with  him,  for  all  his  quips. 

[Aside, 


0$.  Nor  shall  kind  Katleen  lack 
Her  portion  in  our  happiness.  [fix'd — 

KaL  Thanks,  my  good  lord,  but  Katleen*s  fate  is 
There  is  a  certain  valiant  forester, 
Too  much  afear'd  of  ghosts  to  sleep  anights 
In  his  lone  cottage,  without  one  to  guard  him.— 

Leo.  If  I  forget  my  comrade's  faithful  friendship, 
May  I  be  lost  to  fortune,  hope,  and  love !         [scroll 
•    Dur,  Peace,  all!  and  hear  the  blessing  which  this 
Speaks  unto  faith,  and  constancy,  and  virtue. 

No  more  this  castle's  troubled  guest. 

Dark  Erick's  spirit  hath  found  rest. 

The  storms  of  angry  Fate  are  past — 

For  Constancy  defies  their  blast. 

Of  Devorgoil  the  daughter  free 

Shall  wed  the  Heir  of  Aglionby ; 

Nor  ever  more  dishonour  soil 

The  rescued  house  of  Devorgoil !  ■ 
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Cur  allqntd  Tidl  f  cor  ooxla  lamina  feci 
Car  iaipradenll  cognlta  culpa  mlhl  eat? 
Otidii  TrUtivm,  Ubv 


There  is  not,  perhaps,  upon  record*  a  tale  of  horror  which 
Ives  OS  a  more  perfect  plclnre  than  is  afforded  by  the  pre- 
mt,  of  the  violence  of  oar  ancestors,  or  the  complicated 
rimes  into  which  they  were  hurried,  by  what  their  wise. 
at  Ill-enforced  laws,  termed  the  heathenish  and  accursed 
ractlce  of  Deadly  Feud.  The  author  has  tried  to  eitract 
Mne  dramatic  scenes  out  of  it;  but  he  is  conscious  no  eier- 
oof  of  his  can  increase  the  horror  of  that  which  is  in  itself 
»  iDlquitous.  Yet  if  we  look  at  modern  events,  we  mast 
Dt  too  hastily  venture  to  conclude  that  our  own  times  have 
>  amch  the  superiority  over  former  days  as  we  might  at 
rsi  be  tempted  to  infer.  One  great  object  has  indeed  been 
bUined.  The  power  of  the  laws  eitends  over  the  country 
Diversally,  and  if  criminals  at  present  sometimes  escape 
inlshment,  this  can  only  be  by  eluding  Justice,— not,  as  of 
d,  by  defying  it. 

Bat  the  motives  which  inOueoce  modern  niflBans  to  com« 
it  actions  at  which  we  pause  with  wonder  and  horror,  arise, 

a  great  measure,  from  the  thirst  of  gain.  For  the  hope 
lucre,  we  have  seen  a  wretch  seduced  to  his  fate,  under 
B  pretext  that  he  was  to  share  in  amusement  and  convi- 
alitj:  and  for  gold,  we  have  seen  the  meanest  of  wretches 
prived  of  life,  and  their  miserable  remains  cheated  of  the 
BTe. 

The  loftier,  if  equally  cruel,  feelings  of  pride,  ambition, 
d  love  of  vengeance,  were  the  idols  of  our  forefathers^ 


while  the  caitUft  of  our  day  bend  to  Mammon,  the  meanest 
of  the  spirits  who  fell.*  The  criminals,  therefore,  of  former 
times,  drew  their  helUsh  inspiration  fh>m  a  loftier  source 
than  is  known  to  modern  villains.  The  fever  of  unsated 
ambition,  the  flrenzy  of  ungraUfied  revenge,  the  par/brvicittm 
ingeniumScotorum,  stigmatized  by  our  Jurists  and  our  le- 
gislators, held  life  but  as  passing  breath;  and  such  enormi- 
ties as  now  sound  like  the  acts  of  a  madman,  were  then  the 
familiar  deeds  of  every  offended  noble.  With  these  obser- 
vations we  proceed  to  our  story. 

John  Muir,  or  Mure,  of  Audiindrane,  the  contriver  and 
executor  of  the  following  cruelties,  was  a  gentleman  of  an 
ancient  family  and  good  estate  In  the  west  of  Scotland ; 
bold,  ambiUous,  treacherous  to  the  last  degree,  and  utterly 
unconscientious,— a  Richard  the  Third  in  private  life,  in- 
accessible alike  to  pity  and  to  remorse.  His  view  was  to 
raise  the  power,  and  extend  the  grandeur,  of  his  own  fa- 
mily. This  gentleman  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Barganie,  who  was,  excepting  the  Earl 
of  Gassills,  the  most  Important  person  In  all  Carrick,  the 
district  of  Ayrshire  which  he  inhabited,  and  where  the  name 
of  Kennedy  held  so  great  a  sway  as  to  give  rise  to  the  popu- 
lar rhyme,— 

**  *Twlxt  WIgton  and  tbe  loirn  of  Air, 

Portpatrick  and  tbe  CralTea  of  Cm, 
No  man  need  tblok  for  to  bide  tbere, 

Unlees  he  court  Salot  Kennedle.** 


i  MS.-'-  Tbe  atonna  of  angry  Fate  are  patt- 
CooaUncT  abldea  Ibelr  blaat. 
Of  l>eyergoll  Ibe  daugbtcr  fair 
Sball  wed  whh  Dacre's  Injured  h«if  ; 
Tbe  aUrer  noou  of  Devorgoil. '  J 


^u Uanimon  led  tbem  on : 

Mamiuoii,  tbe  ieaal  erected  apirlt  (iiat  fell 
Prom  Oeavcn.'*— MiLToa.  | 
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Now,  Bf  ure  of  AnchlDdrane,  who  bad  promised  blniielf 
lUgh  advancement  by  means  of  his  father-in-law  Barganie, 
saw,  with  envy  and  resentment,  that  his  influence  remained 
second  and  inferior  to  the  House  of  Cassilis,  chief  of  all  the 
Kennedys.  The  Earl  was  Indeed  a  minor,  but  his  author- 
ity was  maintained,  and  his  affairs  well  managed,  by  his 
uncle,  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne,  the  brother  to  the 
deceased  Earl,  and  tutor  and  guardian  to  the  present.  This 
worthy  gentleman  supported  his  nephew's  dignity  and  the 
credit  of  the  house  so  eflfectualjy,  that  Barganie's  conse- 
quence was  much  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  the  ambi- 
tious Auchindrane,  his  aon-in-law,  saw  no  better  remedy 
than  to  remove  so  formidable  a  rival  as  CuUayneby  violent 
means. 

For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  of  God  1597,  he  came  with 
a  party  of  followers  to  the  town  of  Maybole,  (where  Sir 
Thomas  Kennedy  of  Cullayne  then  resided,  and  lay  in  am- 
bush in  an  orchard,  through  which  be  knew  his  destined 
victim  was  to  pass,  in  returning  homewards  from  a  house 
where  he  was  engaged  to  sup.  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  came 
alone,  and  unattended,  when  he  was  suddenly  fired  upon 
by  Auchindrane  and  his  accomplices,  who.  having  missed 
their  aim,  drew  their  swords,  and  rushed  upon  him  to  slay 
him.  But  the  party  thus  assailed  at  disadvantage,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hide  himself  for  that  time  in  a  ruinous  house, 
where  he  lay  concealed  till  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  came 
to  his  assistance. 

Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  prosecuted  Mure  for  this  assault, 
who.  finding  himself  In  danger  from  the  law.  made  a  sort 
of  apology  and  agreement  with  the  Lord  of  Cullayne.  to 
whose  daughter  he  united  his  eldest  son,  in  testimony  of  the 
closest  Ciriendship  in  future.  This  agreement  was  sincere 
on  the  part  of  Kennedy,  who,  after  it  had  been  entered  into, 
showed  himself  Auchindrane*s  friend  and  assistant  on  all  oc- 
casions. But  it  was  most  false  and  treacherous  on  that  of 
Mure,  who  continued  to  nourish  the  purpose  of  murdering 
his  new  friend  and  ally  on  the  first  opportunity. 

Auchindrane*s  first  attempt  to  effect  this,  was  by  means 
of  the  young  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Barganie.  (for  old  Barga- 
nie,  Auchtndrane*s  father-in-law.  was  d^nd,)  whom  he  per- 
suaded to  brave  the  Earl  ofCassilis.  as  one  who  usurped  an 
undue  Influence  over  the  rest  of  the  name.  Accordingly, 
this  hot-headed  youth,  at  the  instigation  of  Auchindrane. 
rode  past  the  gate  of  the  Earl  of  Cassills.  without  waiting 
on  his  chief,  or  sending  him  any  message  of  civility.  This 
led  to  mutual  defiance,  being  regarded  by  the  Earl,  accord- 
log  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  as  a  personal  insult.  Both  par- 
ties took  the  field  with  their  followers,  at  the  head  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  on  each  side.  The  action  which 
ensued  was  shorter  and  less  bloody  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Young  Barganie.  with  the  rashness  of  headlong 
courage,  and  Auchindrane,  fired  by  deadly  enmity  to  the 
House  of  CasslHs.  made  a  precipitate  attack  on  the  Earl. 


whose  OMD  were  strongly  poitad  aad  midar  ceter. 
were  received  by  a  heavy  fire.  Barganie  was  sltfn. 
of  Auchindrane,  severely  wounded  in  the  thigli,  1 
able  to  sit  his  horse,  and  the  leaders  thus  slain  or  disebM. 
t  heir  party  drew  olT  without  continuing  the  action .  It  ma 
be  particularly  observed,  that  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  Tcmni 
ed  neuter  in  this  quarrel,  considering  his  connexSoo  vli 
Auchindraneas  too  intimate  to  be  broken  even  by  hte  desin 
to  assist  his  nephew. 

For  this  temperate  and  honourable  conduct  he  siel  t 
vile  reward ;  for  Auchindrane.  In  resentment  of  the  lass  d 
his  relative  Barganie,  and  the  downflUI  of  bis 
hopes,  continued  his  practices  against  the  lUe  of  Sir  1 
of  Cullayne,  though  totally  Innocent  of  contrtbaUng  to 
either.    Chance  favoured  his  wicked  purpose. 

The  Knight  of  Cullayne,  finding  himself  obliged  to  go  u 
Edinburgh  on  a  particular  day  sent  a  message  by  a  senoc 
to  Mure,  in  which  he  told  him,  in  the  most  unsospectini 
confidence,  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  and  named  tbe  nti 
which  be  proposed  to  take,  inviting  Mure  to  meet  falB  it 
Duppill,  to  the  west  of  tbe  town  of  Ayr.  a  place  appoteicd. 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  any  commissions  wbkh  k 
might  have  for  Edinburgh,  and  assuring  his  treacberonsiLN 
he  would  attend  to  any  business  which  he  mlgbt  bare  ia  tk 
Scottish  metropolis  as  anxiously  as  to  his  own.  Sir  Tkomm 
Kennedy's  message  was  carried  to  tbe  town  of  MayM, 
where  his  messenger,  for  some  trivial  reason*  bad  tbe  im- 
port committed  to  writing  by  a  schoolmaster  in  that  ton, 
and  despatched  it  to  Its  destination  by  means  of  a  poor  sts- 
dent,  named  Dalrymple,  Instead  of  carrying  It  to  tbe  hmtt 
of  Auchindrane  In  person. 

This  suggested  to  Mure  a  diabolieal  plot.  Having  fha 
received  tidings  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy*s  motions,  be  am- 
ceived  the  infernal  purpose  of  having  the  confiding  Irietd 
who  sent  the  Information,  waylaid  and  murdered  at  tfae 
place  appointed  to  meet  with  him,  not  only  In  friendsh^ 
but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  him  service.  He  disnisni 
the  messenger  Dalrymple.  cautioning  the  lad  to  cany  bad 
the  letter  to  Maybole,  and  to  say  that  he  had  not  found  tarn, 
Auchindrane.  in  his  house.  Having  taken  tbis  precaatiai, 
he  proceeded  to  instigate  the  brother  of  the  slain  GHftert  of 
Barganie,  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Drum-urghie  by  naae;  ad 
Walter  Mure  of  Cloncaird,  a  kinsman  of  bis  own.  to  tike 
this  opportunity  of  revenging  Barganle's  death.  The  fteiy 
young  men  were  easily  induced  to  undertake  the  chat. 
They  waylaid  the  unsuspecting  Sir  Thomas  of  CuHayoe  it 
the  place  appointed  to  meet  the  traitor  Auchindrane.  iM 
the  murderers  having  In  company  five  or  six  servants,  vd 
mounted  and  armed,  assaulted  and  cruelly  murdered  bin 
with  many  wounds.  They  then  plundered  tlie  dead  cof^ 
of  his  purse,  containing  a  thousand  merks  in  goli  col 
off  the  gold  buttons  which  he  wore  on  his  coat,  and  des- 
poiled the  body  of  some  valuable  rings  and  jewels.* 


f^No  papers  wblcb  h%H  bllherto  been  dlscorered  appear  lo  afford  ao 
itrlklOR  a  plclarvof  tbe  aarage  alate  of  barbartfm  lolo  vvhicb  Ibat  coantry 
matt  bare  aoak,  aa  ibe  folloff  log  Boad  br  tbe  Earl  of  CaatUlf,  to  bla  brotber 
and  beJr-apparent,  Dew,  Matter  of  CaMlilt.  Tbe  nnde  of  ibeao  yooog  men, 
Sir  Tbomaa  Kennedr  of  Calaean,  Tnlor  of  CaulIU,  as  tbo  reader  will  recol- 
lect, was  murdered,  May  4Hb,  1602,  by  Aucbiodrane*s  accomplices. 

'*  Tbe  Master  of  Cassills,  for  many  years  prerhras  to  tbat  event,  was  to 
open  boatliitT  to  bb  brother.  During  all  that  period,  honeTcr,  tbe  Master 
maintained  baMts  of  the  closest  Intimacy  wllb  Aacblodrone  and  bb  disso- 
lute aasoclates,  and  actually  Joined  blm  In  various  hostile  emerprbes 
against  hb  brotber  tbe  Earl.  Tbe  occurreooe  of  the  Laird  of  Culsean's 
murder  was  embraced  by  their  mutual  frlenda,  aa  a  flltlug  opportunity  to 
effect  a  peroMneot  reconciliation  between  tbe  brothers;  *but'  (as  'the 
Bbtorteof  the  Kennedies,'  p.  59,  quaintly  tnronua  us)*  tbe  cuntry  tbocht 
that  be  waM  not  he  elrnesl  In  that  cause,  for  tbe  auld  lulff  betuti  him  and 
Aucblndrayne.*   Tbe  unprincipled  Earl,  ( whoso  $okriqmt^  and  tbat  of  some 


of  bb  ancestors,  was  Ming  of  Carrlek,  to  denote  the  bouadless  sway  vrkick 
he  eserdsed  over  his  own  vassab  and  tbe  lobabllants  of  Ibat  dblrictj  ntf- 
Ing  on  hb  brolber'a  neceaslites,  held  out  the  lofamons  hrtbe  cootalMd  ia 
lUe  following  Bond,  to  luduce  hb  brotbrr,  the  Master  of  Cassllb,  to  mantef 
bb  former  friend,  tbe  old  Laird  of  Auchindrane.  Though  there  be  boosar 
omong  thievef ,  it  would  sectn  tbat  there  Is  none  amoot  aaMslnB ;  fer  as 
younger  brother  Insisted  upon  having  the  price  of  blood  aasurtd  la  bla  Ij 
a  written  document,  drown  op  In  the  form  of  a  regubr  Bond  I 

"Judging  by  the  Earl'a  former  and  subsequent  history,  be  prebsUf 
thonght  tbat,  lo  titkfr  arent,  hb  pnrpooes  would  be  attained,  by  *kfllta| 
two  birds  with  one  slooe.'  On  the  other  hand,  however.  It  b  but  dubf 
Justice  to  tbe  Master's  acutenesa,  and  tbe  ezperleoce  aofulred  and*  U< 
quondam  preceptor,  Auchindrane,  that  we  abaold  HkoMbe  ooolectara  Ibst, 
on  hb  part,  be  would  bold  firm  possassloo  of  Ike  Bond,  to  be  assd  i«  • 
checkmale  against  bis  brotber,  shook!  be  tbtok  St  afterwards  to  tarn  tb 
heel  upon  blm,  or  attempt  to  betray  him  Into  tba  bands  ofivslke. 
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^%e  KTenge  due  for  his  nnele's  murder  was  keenly  pur- 

^^  by  (be  Earl  of  Gassills.    As  the  murderers  fled  from 

jI^I,  they  were  declared  outlaws;  which  doom,  being  pro- 

AtfDced  by  three  blasts  of  a  horn,  was  called  "  being  put 

10  (Iwhoro,  and  declared  the  king's  rebel."    Mure  of  Au- 

•hiDdrane  was  strongly  saspected  of  having  been  the  InsU- 

jator  of  the  crime.    But  he  conceived  there  could  be  no 

>Tidence  to  prove  his  guilt  if  he  could  keep  the  boy  Dal- 

yoipteoQtof  theway,  who  delivered  the  letter  which  made 

Uflaiacqaalnted  with  Gullayne's  journey,  and  the  place  at 

rkieh  be  meant  to  halt.    On  the  contrary,  he  saw,  that  if 

ie  lad  could  be  produced  at  the  trial,  it  would  afford  ground 

»f  fatal  presumption,  since  it  could  be  then  proved  that  per- 

iODS  so  nearly  connected  with  him  as  Kennedy  and  Clon- 

Mird  had  left  his  house,  and  committed  the  murder  at  the 

rery  spot  which  GuUayne  had  fixed  for  their  meeting. 

To  avoid  this  imminent  danger  Mure  brought  Dalrymple 
10  his  house,  and  detained  him  there  for  several  weeks. 
But  the  youth  tiring  of  this  confinement.  Mure  sent  him  to 
reside  with  a  friend,  Montgomery  of  Skcllmorly,  who  roain- 
laJned  him  under  a  borrowed  name,  amid  the  desert  regions 
oftbethen  almost  savage  island  of  Arran.  Being  confident 
in  the  absence  of  this  material  witness,  Auchlndrane,  in- 
stead of  flying,  like  his  agents.  Drum-urghle  and  Gloncalrd, 
presented  himself  boldly  at  the  bar,  demanded  a  fair  trial, 
and  offered  his  person  in  combat  to  the  death  against  any 
of  Lord  Cassiils*s  friends  who  might  impugn  his  innocence. 
This  audacity  was  successful,  and  he  was  dismissed  with- 
out trial. 

Sun,  however.  Mure  did  not  consider  himself  safe,  so 
long  as  Dalrymple  was  within  the  realm  of  Scotland;  and 
the  danger  grew  more  pressing,  when  he  learned  that  the 
lad  bad  become  Impatient  of  the  restraint  which  he  sustain- 
id  in  the  island  of  Arran,  and  returned  to  some  of  his  friends 
io  Ayrshire.  Mure  no  sooner  heard  of  this  than  he  again 
ihlafned  possession  of  the  boy's  person,  and  a  second  time 
concealed  him  at  Auchlndrane,  until  he  found  an  opportu- 
iiity  to  transport  him  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  con- 
titved  to  have  him  enlisted  in  Buccleuch's  regiment ;  trnst- 
ng,  doubtless,  that  some  one  of  the  numerous  chances  of 
var  might  destroy  the  poor  young  man  whose  life  was  so 
langerous  to  him. 

But  after  five  or  six  years*  uncertain  safety,  bought  at  the 
tipence  of  so  much  violence  and  cunning,  Auchlndrane's 
ears  were  exasperated  into  frenzy,  when  he  found  this  dan- 
leroos  witness,  having  escaped  from  all  the  perils  of  climate 
ind  battle,  had  led,  or  been  discharged  from,  the  Legion 
^  Bordererr,  and  had  again  accomplibhed  his  return  to 
Ayrshire.  There  is  ground  to  suspect  that  Dalrymple  knew 
^  nature  of  the  hold  which  he  possessed  over  Auchin- 
Irane,  and  was  desirous  of  extorting  ftom  his  fears  some 
«tter  provision  than  he  had  found  either  in  Arran  or  the 
ietherlands.  But  If  so.  It  was  a  fatal  experiment  to  tamper 
ith  the  fears  of  such  a  man  as  Auchlndrane,  who  detei^ 
lined  to  rid  himself  effectually  of  this  unhappy  young 
lan. 

Mare  now  lodged  him  in  a  house  of  bis  own,  called  Cba- 
sldonan,  tenanted  by  a  vassal  and  connexion  of  bis  called 


James  Bannatyne.  This  man  he  commissioned  to  meet 
him  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the  sea-sands  near  Girvan, 
and  bring  with  him  the  unfortunate  Dalrymple,  the  object 
of  his  fear  and  dread.  The  victim  seems  to  have  come  with 
Bannatyne  without  the  least  suspicion,  though  such  might 
have  been  raised  by  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the 
meeting.  When  Bannatyne  and  Dalrymple  came  to  the 
appointed  spot,  Auchlndrane  met  them,  accompanied  by 
bis  eldest  son,  James.  Old  Auchlndrane,  having  taken 
Bannatyne  aside.  Imparted  his  bloody  purpose  of  ridding 
himself  of  Dalrymple  for  ever,  by  murdering  him  on  the 
Bi>ot.  His  own  life  and  honour  were,  he  said,  endangered 
by  the  manner  in  which  this  inconvenient  witness  repeatedly 
thrust  himself  back  into  Ayrshire,  and  nothing  could  se- 
cure his  safety  hut  taking  the  lad's  life.  In  which  action 
he  requested  James  Bannatyne's  A^aistance.  Bannatyne 
felt  some  compunction,  and  remonstrated  against  the  cruel 
expedientj^ying,  it  would  be  better  to  transport  Dalrymple 
to  Ireland,  and  take  precautions  against  his  return.  While 
old  Auchlndrane  seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  this  proposal, 
his  son  concluded  that  the  time  was  come  for  accomplishing 
the  purpose  of  their  meeting,  and,  without  waiting  the  ter- 
mination of  his  father's  conference  with  Bannatyne,  he  rush- 
ed suddenly  on  Dalrymple,  beat  bim  to  the  ground,  and, 
kneeling  down  on  bim,  with  his  father's  assistance  accom- 
plished the  crime,  by  strangling  the  unhappy  object  of  their 
fear  and  Jealousy.  Bannatyne,  the  witness,  and  partly  the 
accomplice,  of  the  murder,  assisted  them  in  their  attempt  to 
make  a  hole  In  the  sand  with  a  spade  which  they  had  brought 
on  purpose.  In  order  to  concealthe  dead  body.  But  as  the 
tide  was  coming  in,  the  holes  which  they  made  filled  with 
water  before  they  ceold  get  the  body  buried,  and  the  ground 
seemed,  to  their  terrified  consciences,  to  refuse  io  be  acces- 
sory to  concealing  their  crime.  Despairing  of  hiding  the 
corpse  In  the  manner  they  proposed,  the  murderers  carried 
it  out  into  the  sea  as  deep  as  they  dared  wade,  and  there 
abandoned  It  to  the  billows,  trusting  that  a  wind,  which 
was  blowing  off  the  shore,  would  drive  these  remains  of 
their  crime  out  to  sea,  where  they  would  never  more  be 
heard  of.  But  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  land,  seemed  unwill- 
ing to  conceal  their  cruelty.  Alter  floating  for  some  hours, 
or  days,  the  dead  body  was,  by  the  wind  and  tide,  again 
driven  on  shore,  near  the  very  spot  where  the  murder  had 
been  committed. 

This  attracted  general  attention,  and  when  the  corpse  was 
known  to  be  that  of  the  same  William  Dalrymple  whom 
Auchlndrane  had  so  often  spirited  out  of  the  country,  or 
concealed  when  he  was  in  it,  a  strong  and  general  suspicion 
arose,  that  this  young  person  had  met  with  foul  play  from 
the  bold  bad  man  who  had  shown  himself  so  much  interested 
In  his  absence.  It  was  always  said,  or  supposed,  that  the 
dead  body  had  bled  at  the  approach  of  a  grandchild  of  Mure 
of  Auchindrane,  a  girl  who,  from  curiosity,  had  come  to  look 
at  a  sight  which  others  crowded  to  see.  The  bleeding  of  a 
murdered  corpse  at  the  touch  of  the  murderer,  was  a  thing  at 
that  time  so  much  believed,  that  it  was  admitted  as  a  proof  of 
guilt ;  but  1  know  no  case,  save  that  of  Auchindrane,  In  which 
the  phenomenon  was  supposed  to  be  extended  to  the  approach ' 


*  The  followlog  l8  8  correct  copy  of  the  Bond  granted  by  the  Earl  :-*  We, 
hue.  e«rle  of  Cacdlls,  Lord  Kennedy,  etc.,  biodls  and  obllnis  ws,  that 
irtorne  our  broder,  Uew  Kennedy  of  Broonftouo,  with  his  complices, 
kl<  Ihe  Laird  or  Aacblndranels  lyf.  that  we  sail  mak  gold  and  thankrull 
rnient  (o  bim  and  Ibaroe,  of  Ibesowme  of  laeirr  hundred  merkls,  togld- 
r  with  corne  to  mk  borats,  ay  and  qohlil  *  we  ressaw  thame  In  boastiald 
!b  oar  leir :  Beglnniog  the  flrst  payment  ImmedlaUle  efter  llialr  commlt- 


Aye  and  onlll. 


■  BecclTc. 


(lag  of  the  said  deld.  Attour,  *  howaovne  we  restair  thame  In  housbald, 
fre  sail  pay  to  the  twa  aerwlng  gentlllOMn  the  fels,  yelrlle,  as  our  awhi 
bonsbaUl  aerwaodia .  And  belrto  ire  obllaa  ws,  vpoiin  our  honour.  Sub'* 
scryrlt  nltb  oar  band,  at  Ma)  bole,  the  ferd  day  of  September,  1600. 

'  JoHiiE  EiiE  orr  Cassius.'" 

riTGAiia's  CrimHuU  Trials  ofScoUand^  toI.  ill.  p.fOU.  \ 


*  MoreoTcr. 
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or  the  innooenl  kindred;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  fact  itself, 
though  mentioned  by  ancient  lawyers,  was  ever  admiUed  to 
proof  In  the  proceedings  against  Auchindrane. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Auchindrane  found  himself 
80  much  the  object  of  suspicion  from  this  new  crime,  tliat 
he  resolved  to  fly  from  justice,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  de- 
clared a  rebel  and  outlaw  rather  than  face  a  trial.  But  his 
conduct  in  preparing  to  cover  his  flight  with  another  motive 
than  the  real  one,  is  a  curious  picture  of  the  men  and  manners 
of  the  times.  He  knew  well  that  if  he  were  to  shun  his  trial 
for  the  murder  of  Dalrymple,  the  whole  country  would  con- 
sider him  as  a  man  guilty  of  a  mean  and  disgraceful  crime 
In  putting  to  death  an  obscure  lad,  against  whom  he  had 
no  personal  quarrel.  He  knew,  besides,  that  his  powerAil 
friends,  who  would  have  interceded  for  him  had  his  offence 
been  merely  burning  a  house,  or  killing  a  neighbour,  would 
not  plead  for  or  stand  by  him  in  so  .pitiful  a  concern  as  the 
slaughter  of  this  wretched  wanderer. 

Accordingly,  Mure  sought  to  provide  himself  with  some 
ostensible  cause  for  avoiding  the  law,  with  which  the  feelings 
of  his  kindred  and  friends  might  sympathize;  and  none  oc- 
curred to  him  so  natural  as  an  assault  upon  some  friend  and 
adherent  of  the  Earl  of  Gassilis.  Should  he  kill  such  a  one, 
it  would  be  indeed  an  unlawful  action,  but  so  Ihr  from 
being  infamous,  would  be  accounted  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  avowed  quarrel  between  the  families.  With  this 
purpose.  Mure,  with  the  assistance  of  a  relative,  of  whom 
he  seems  always  to  have  bad  some  ready  to  execute  his  worst 
purposes,  beset  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Garriehorne,  a  follower 
of  the  Earl's,  against  whom  they  had  especial  Ill-will,  fired 
their  pistols  at  him,  and  usod  other  meaqs  to  put  him  to 
death.  But  Garrlehome,  a  stout-hearted  man,  and  well 
armed,  defended  himself  In  a  very  different  manner  from 
the  oaCortunate  Knight  of  Gullayne,  and  beat  off  the  assai- 
lants, wounding  young  Auchindrane  in  the  right  hand,  so 
that  he  wellnigh  lost  the  use  of  it. 

But  though  Auchindrane*s  purpose  did  not  entirely  suc- 
ceed, he  availed  himself  of  it  to  circulate  a  report,  that  if  he 
could  obtain  a  pardon  for  firing  upon  his  feudal  enemy  with 
pistols,  weapons  declared  unlawful  by  act  of  Parliament,  he 
would  willingly  stand  his  trial  for  the  death  of  Dalrymple, 
respecting  which  he  protested  his  total  innocence.  The 
King,  however,  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Mures, 
both  father  and  son,  were  alike  guilty  of  both  crimes,  and 
used  intercession  with  the  Earl  of  Abercorn,  as  a  person 
of  power  in  those  western  counties,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
to  arrest  and  transmit  them  prisoners  to  Edinburgh.  In 
consequence  of  the  Earl's  exertions,  old  Auchindrane  was 
made  prisoner,  and  lodged  in  the  iolbooth  of  Edinburgh. 

Young  Auchindrane  no  sooner  heard  that  his  father  was 
Jo  custody,  than  he  became  as  apprehensive  of  Bannatyne, 
the  accomplice  in  Dalrymple's  murder,  telling  tales,  as  ever 
his  bther  had  l)een  of  Dalrymple.  He,  therefore,  hastened 
to  him,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  pass  over  for  a  while  to 
the  neighbouring  coast  of  Ireland,  finding  him  money  and 
means  to  accomplish  the  voyage,  and  engaging  in  the  mean- 
time to  take  care  of  his  afl)iirs  in  Scotland.  Secure,  as  they 
*  thought.  In  this  precaution,  old  Auchindrane  persisted  in 
his  innocence,  and  his  son  found  security  to  stand  his  trial. 
Both  appeared  with  the  same  confidence  at  the  day  appoint- 
ed, and  braved  the  public  Justice,  hoping  to  be  put  to  a 
formal  trial,  in  which  Auchindrane  reckoned  upon  an  ac- 
quittal for  want  of  the  evidence  which  he  had  removed. 
The  trial  was,  however,  postponed,  and  Mure  the  elder  was 
dismissed,  under  high  security  to  return  when  called  for. 

But  King  James,  being  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused, ordered  young  Auchindrane,  instead  of  being  sent 
to  trial,  to  be  examined  under  the  force  of  torture,  in  order 


to  compel  him  to  tell  wfaateva*  he  knewoftlietliln0icto«Bi 
against  him.  He  was  accordingly  severely  tortored;  Wl 
the  result  only  served  to  show  that  such  examlDCtionsaR 
as  useless  as  they  are  cruel.  A  man  of  weak  reaolotioB,  m 
of  a  nervous  habit,  would  probably  have  asaeoted  to  mi 
confession,  however  false,  rather  than  have  cndDred  uit 
extremity  of  fear  and  pain  to  which  Mare  wi 
But  young  Auchindrane,  a  strong  and  detennined 
endured  the  torture  with  the  utmost  firnmcas*  and  by  ike 
constant  audacity  with  which,  in  spite  of  tlie  Jntolenkb 
pain,  he  continued  to  assert  his  innocence,  be  spread  m 
favourable  an  opinion  of  his  ease;  that  the  drtalntng  him  la 
prison,  instead  of  bringing  htm  to  open  trial,  was  ceiiinH 
as  severe  and  oppressive.  James,  however,  femaiiied  firaly 
persuaded  of  his  guilt,  and  by  an  exertion  of  anthority  qrite 
inconsistent  with  our  present  laws,  commanded  yoang  Aa- 
chindrane  to  be  still  detained  in  dose  castody  till  further 
light  could  be  thrown  on  these  dark  proceedings.  He  wm 
detained  accordingly  by  the  Klng*s  express  personal  oobh 
mand,  and  against  the  opinion  even  of  his  prlTj 
This  exertion  of  anthority  was  much  mnrnmred 

In  the  meanwhile  old  Auchindrane,  being,  as  we  hite 
seen,  at  liberty  on  pledges,  skulked  about  in  the  west,  fral- 
Ing  how  little  security  he  bad  gained  by  Dalrymiiie'siDiinlsr, 
and  that  he  had  placed  himself  by  that  crime  in  the  power 
of  Bannatyne,  whose  evidence  concerning  tlie  death  of  Dal- 
rymple could  not  be  less  fatal  tiian  what  Dalrymple  niglht 
have  told  concerning  Auchindrane*s  aecession  to  tlie  ooa^ 
racy  against  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Collayne.  Bni  Ihsi^ 
the  event  had  shown  tlie  error  of  his  wicked  policy.  At 
drane  could  think  of  no  better  mode  in  this  cai 
which  had  failed  in  relation  to  Dalrymple.  When  aq 
man's  life  became  inconsisfent  with  his  own  aafieiy,  aoiiei 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  this  inveterate  mlBan,  ate  is 
murder  the  person  by  whom  he  might  himself  be  la  aar 
way  endangered.  He  therefore  attempted  the  life  of  Jum 
Bannatyne  by  more  agents  than  one.  Nay,  he  had  aesrif 
ripened  a  plan,  by  which  one  Pennycuke  was  to  he  cai- 
ployed  to  slay  Bannatyne,  while,  after  the  deed  was  doat 
it  was  devised  that  Mure  of  Auchnull,  a  connexion  of  Bib- 
natyne,  should  be  insUgated  to  slay  Pennycuke;  and  ita 
close  up  this  train  of  murders  by  one,  which,  flowtagia  the 
ordinary  course  of  deadly  feud,  should  have  nothnglail  so 
particular  as  to  attract  much  attention. 

But  the  Justice  of  Heaven  would  bear  this  convRosled 
train  of  iniquity  no  longer.  Bannatyne,  knowing  with  whU 
sort  of  men  he  had  to  deal,  kept  on  his  guard,  and,  by  Ih 
caution,  disconcerted  more  than  one  attempt  to  take  his  Bh> 
while  another  miscarried  by  the  remorse  of  Pennycoke;  ihe 
agent  whom  Mure  employed.  At  length  Bannalyae,  liriag 
of  this  sute  of  insecurity,  and  in  despair  of  esciipiBg  sach 
repeated  plots,  and  also  feeling  remorse  for  the  crime  to 
which  he  had  been  accessory,  resolved  rather  to  mhmit 
himself  to  the  severity  of  the  law,  than  remain  the  ol^ 
of  the  principal  criminal's  practices.  He  surrendered  hisa- 
self  to  the  Earl  of  Abercorn,  and  was  transported  to  Edto- 
burgb,  where  he  confessed  before  the  King  and  comidl  all 
the  particulars  of  the  murder  of  Dalrymple,  and  the  atleafi 
to  hide  his  body  by  committing  it  to  the  sea. 

When  Bannatyne  was  confronted  with  the  two  Mores  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council,  they  denied  with  vehemence  entj 
part  of  the  evidence  he  bad  given,  and  affirmed  that  lbs 
witness  bad  been  bribed  to  destroy  them  by  a  flaise  ide. 
Bannatyne's  behaviour  seemed  sincere  and  simple,  thatef 
Auchindrane  more  resolute  and  crafty.  The  wretched  ac- 
complice fell  upon  his  knees,  invoking  God  to  witsMSSihsi 
ail  the  land  in  Scotland  could  udl  have  bribed  him  to  hriaf 
a  false  accusation  against  a  master  whom  he  had  servnl 
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red,  and  followed  in  so  many  dangen.  and  calling  upon 
iiclilndrane  to  honour  God  by  confessing  tbe  crime  he  had 
m milted.  Mure  the  elder,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly  re- 
ied,  that  he  hoped  God  would  not  so  far  forsake  him  as 
permit  him  to  confess  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent. 
id  exhorted  Bannatyne  in  his  turn  to  confess  the  practices 
f  ^whlch  he  had  been  induced  to  devise  such  falsehoods 
gainst  him. 

Xbe  two  Mures,  father  and  son,  were  therefore  put  upon 
leir  solemn  trial,  along  with  Bannatyne,  in  1611,  and, 
ter  a  great  deal  of  evidence  had  been  brought  in  support 
r  Baniiatyne*s  confession,  all  three  were  found  guilty.  > 
be  elder  Auchindrane  was  convicted  of  counselling  and 
lre<:tiog  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Gullayne, 
Dd  also  of  the  actual  murder  of  the  lad  Dalrymple.  Ban- 
at^ne  and  the  younger  Mure  were  found  guilty  of  the 
liter  crime,  and  all  three  were  sentenced  to  be  beheaded. 
tannatyne,  however,  the  accomplice,  received  the  King's 
•ardoD,  in  consequence  of  his  voluntary  surrender  and  con- 
&s#lon.  The  two  Mures  were  both  executed .  The  younger 
f^as  affected  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy  who  at- 
ended  bim,  and  he  confessed  the  guilt  of  which  he  was  ac- 
:used.  The  father,  also,  was  at  length  brought  to  avow  tlie 
fact,  but  in  other  respects  died  as  impenitent  as  he  had 
[lved;~and  so  ended  this  dark  and  extraordinary  tragedy. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day,  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton, 
iflerwards  successively  Earl  of  Melrose  and  of  Haddington, 
^ems  to  have  busied  himself  much  in  drawing  up  a  state- 
ment of  this  foul  transaction,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
to  ihe  people  of  Scotland  the  severe  course  of  Justice  ob- 
serYed  by  King  James  YI.  He  assumes  the  task  in  a  high 
lone  of  prerogative  law,  and,  on  the  whole,  seems  at  a  loss 
whether  to  attribute  to  Providence,  or  to  bis  most  Sacred 
Ifjgesty,  the  greatest  share  in  bringing  to  light  these  mys- 
terious villanies,  but  rather  inclines  to  the  latter  opinion. 
There  is,  I  believe,  no  printed  copy  of  the  intended  tract, 
which  seems  never  to  have  been  published ;  but  the  curious 
wrill  be  enabled  to  Judge  of  it,  as  it  appears  in  the  next  fas- 
ctcu/ta  of  Mr.  Robert  Pitcairn's  very  inierestmg  publlca- 
Uoos  nrom  the  Scottish  Criminal  Record.  > 

The  family  of  Auchindrane  did  not  become  extinct  on  the 
death  of  the  two  homicides.  The  last  descendant  existed 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  poor  and  distressed  man.  The 
following  anecdote  shows  that  he  had  a  strong  feeling  of  his 
situation. 

There  was  in  front  of  the  old  castle  a  huge  ash-tree, 
called  the  Dule-tree  (mourning-tree)  of  Auchindrane,  pro- 
bably because  It  was  the  place  where  the  Baron  executed 
the  criminals  who  fell  under  his  Jurisdiction.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  the  finest  tree  of  the  neighbourhood. 
This  last  representative  of  the  family  of  Auchindrane  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  arrested  for  payment  of  a  small  debt) 
and,  uoable  to  discharge  It,  was  preparing  to  accompany 
the  messenger  (bailiflQ  to  the  Jail  of  Ayr.  The  servant  of 
the  law  had  compassion  for  his  prisoner,  and  offered  to  ac- 
cept of  this  remarkable  tree  as  of  value  adequate  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debt.    *<  What  I "  said  the  debtor ;  "  Sell  the 


Dule-tree  of  Auddndranel  I  will  sooner  die  in  the  worst 
dungeon  of  your  prison.*'  In  this  luckless  character  the 
line  of  Auchindrane  ended.  The  family,  blackened  with 
the  crimes  of  Its  predecessors,  became  extinct,  and  the 
estate  passed  into  other  hands. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

JOBN  MDRE  OF  AUCHINDRANE,  ao  Ajnblre  Baron.  De  has  been  a  Tol- 
iower  of  the  Rrgent,  Earl  of  Morton,  during  the  CUll  Wars,  and  blde« 
an  oppressive,  ferocious,  and  unscrupoloof  dUpofcUlon,  under  some 
pretencoii  to  strictness  of  life  and  doctrine,  n  bleb,  boweTer,  never  In- 
fluence his  conduct.  He  U  In  danger  from  the  law,  owing  to  bis  bavlng 
b«en  formerly  active  In  the  assassinaUon  of  tbe  Earl  of  Casbilis. 

PHILIP  MURE,  hit  Son.  a  wild,  debauched  Profligate,  profissiog  and  prac- 
tUIng  a  cootompt  for  bb  FaUier's  bypocrlsy,  while  be  Is  as  flerco  and 
licentious  as  Aucblndrane  himself. 

6IPF0HD,  their  Relation,  a  Courller. 

QCENTIN  BLANE,  a  Youth,  educated  for  a  Clergyman,  but  sent  by  ACCHIN- 
DRA.NE  to  serve  In  a  Band  of  Auilllaries  In  tbe  Wars  of  the  ffelberlands, 
and  lateiy  employed  as  Clerk  or  Comptroller  to  the  B«tinieat-Dlsbanded, 
however,  and  on  bU  return  to  bis  native  Country.  Be  Is  of  a  mild, 
gentle,  and  rather  feeble  character,  liable  t«  be  Infloenced  by  any  person 
of  stronger  mind  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  direct  him.  He  Is  some- 
n  hat  of  a  nervous  temperament,  varjlng  from  sadness  to  gaiety,  accord- 
ing to  the  impulse  of  tbe  moment;  an  amiable  bypocbondrlac. 

HILDEBRAND.  a  stout  old  Englishman,  who,  by  feau  of  courage,  bns  raised 
himself  to  tbe  rank  of  Sergeant-Major,  ( then  of  greater  cooseqnenre 
than  at  present. )  Be,  too,  has  been  disbanded,  but  cannot  bring  him- 
self to  believe  that  he  has  lost  his  command  over  hU  Regiment. 

ABRAHAM,    )  Prlvatev  dismissed  fh>m  tbe  same  Regiment  In  wblch 

WILLIAMS,   f      QUENTIN  and  HILDEBRAND  bad  aerved.    These  aromu- 

JENKI.M.        /     tloous.  and  are  much  disposed  to  remember  former  quar. 

And  OlAert,  ]      rels  viltb  tbeir  late  ofUcers. 

IflEL  MACLELLAM,  Keeper  of  Auchlndraoe  Forest  and  Game. 

EARL  OF  DU.NBAE,  commanding  an  Army  as  Lieutenant  of  laiDce  1.,  for 
execuUoo  of  Jnstico  on  Offenders. 

Guards,  Attendants,  etc.  etc. 

MARION,  Wifeof  NlEL  MACLELLAN. 
ISABEL,  their  Daughter,  a  Girl  of  sU  years  oM. 
Other  Cblldreo  and  Peasant  Women. 


AUCHINDRANE; 


THE  ATRSHIRB  TRAGEDY. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  1. 

A  rocky  Bay  on  ikt  coast  ofOin-itk^  Ia  A^r*hii-e,  mi  far  ft^m 
the  Point  of  Tatntfrri/.  The  Sta  conun  in  ufum  a  tmtd 
rocky  Shore.  Tht  i-rmulni  of  n  tmiiU  httlfrutmnit  Towtr 
are  teen  on  the  right  fuindt  otfytmrnjln^  ihe  Sm.  There 
it  a  Veseel  at  a  dutvnce  in  the  offing. 

A  Boat  at  the  bottom  of  the  Stage  ianth  titjht  or  ten  Per- 
ionSt  dressed  like  di$banded,  and  in  unr!  or  (wo  caset 
like  disabled  So  I  die  rs  The  if  vmmp  ^tra^gling  fo  rward 
with  their  knapsnrks  and  bundh*.  Uiit)rMUJk^n,  the 
Sergeant,  belortyinfj  to  the  Party,  a  fdout  tUtmly  man, 
stands  by  the  boat,  as  if  superintenditiff  the  diiembar- 
kation,    Qr  e  x  1 1  ?4  re  m  ains  a^iirt , 

Abraham.  Farewell,  the  nat»  of  Holland,  aod  right 
welcome 


■  ^  Efter  the  prononceing  and  dedalrlng  ef  tbe  qubllk  determination  and 
ddyueranoe  of  the  saldls  p«rsooes  of  Astyse, '  Tbe  Justice,  in  respect  Ibair- 
of.  be  the  mouth  of  Aicxander  Keunydle,  dempster  of  Court,  decerolt  and 
adiudget  the  saidis  Johnoe  Mure  of  Auchindrane  elder,  James  Mure  of  Au- 
diindrane  younger,  his  eldest  sooe  and  appeirand  air,  and  James  Banna- 
tyne, calllt  of  Cbapel-Dooane,  and  Ilk  ane  of  Ihame,  to  be  une  to  the  mercat 
croce  of  the  burcbt  of  Edinburgh,  and  tbsir,  npone  ane  scaffold,  tbalr  heldls 
10  be  strakin  frome  tbsir  bodeyls :  And  all  tbalr  landls,  heritages,  takis, 
sleldlogis.  rowmes,  poskeMlooes,  teyndis,coimes,  eattell,  luslcbt  pienissing, 
guidto,  geir,  tytUlls,  proffeitis,  oommodltds,  and  richtis  qnhatsumenir,  dl- 
rectileor  lodirectiie  pertenlug  to  Ihame,  or  ooy  of  thame,  at  the  oommittlog 


of  tbe  saidis  tressonabill  Murtbouris,  orsensjne;or  totbe  qulfkistbay,  or 
ony  oLthame,  had  rlcht,  claim,  or  actloun,  to  be  forfeit,  cscbeit,  and  in- 
brocht  to  our  souerane  lordls  vse;  as  culpable  and  convict  of  the  saidis 
tressunabill  crymca.* 

"  Qubllk  was  pronuncet  for  Dume.** 

PiTCAiin's  Criminal  Tiialt^  vol.  111.  p.  ISO.  J 

f  *  See  an  article  In  the  Quarterly  Review,  February,  1831,  on  Mr.  Pitcairn's 
valuable  collection,  where  Sir  Walter  Soott  particularly  dwells  on  the  origi- 
nal documents  oonnected  with  tbe  story  of  Auchindrane ;  and  where  Mr. 
Pitcairn's  Important  services  to  the  history  of  his  profeasioo,  and  of  Scot- 
land, are  Justly  characterised.  J 
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The  clififs  of  Scotland  1  Fare  thee  veil,  black  beer 
And  Schiedam  gin  I  and  welcome  twopenny. 
Oatcakes,  and  usquebaugh ! 

Williams  {who  wants  an  arm).  Farewell,  the  gal- 
lant field,  and  '^  Forward,  pikemen ! " 
For  the  bridge-end,  the  suburb,  and  the  lane; 
And,  '^  Bless  your  honour,  noble  gentleman, 
Remember  a  poor  soldier ! " 

Abr.  My  tongue  shall  never  need  to  smooth  itself 
To  such  poor  sounds,  while  it  can  boldly  say, 
"  Stand  and  deliver  I  " 

Wil.  Hush,  the  sergeant  hears  you ! 

Abr.  And  let  him  hear;  he  makes  a  bustle  yonder. 
And  dreams  of  his  authority,  forgetting 
We  are  disbanded  men,  o'er  whom  his  halberd 
Has  not  such  influence  as  the  beadle's  baton. 
We  are  no  soldiers  now,  but  every  one 
The  lord  of  his  own  person. 

Wil.  A  wretched  lordship— and  our  freedom  such 
As  that  of  the  old  cart-horse,  when  the  owner 
Turns  him  upon  the  common.    I  for  one 
Will  still  continue  to  respect  the  sergeant. 
And  the  comptroller,  too,— while  the  cash  lasts. 

Abr.  I  scorn  them  both.  I  am  too  stout  a  Scotsman 
To  bear  a  Southron's  rule  an  instant  longer 
Than  discipline  obliges ;  and  for  Quentin, 
Quentin  the  quillman,  Quentin  the  comptroller. 
We  have  no  regiment  now ;  or,  if  we  had, 
Quentin's  no  longer  clerk  to  it. 

Wil.  For  shame !  for  shame  I  What,  shall  old  com- 
rades jar  thus, 
And  on  the  verge  of  parting,  and  for  ever  !— 
Nay,  keep  thy  temper,  Abraham,  though  a  bad  one. — 
Good  Master  Quentin,  let  thy  song  last  night 
Give  us  once  more  our  welcome  to  old  Scotland. 

^6r.  Ay,  they  singlight  whose  task  istelling  money, 
When  dollars  clink  for  chorus.  [Abraham, 

Quentin.  I've  done  with  counting  silver, '  honest 
As  thou,  I  fear,  with  pouching  thy  small  share  on't. 
But  lend  your  voices,  lads,  and  I  will  sing 
As  blithely  yet  as  if  a  town  were  won ; 
As  if  upon  a  field  of  battle  gain'd, 
Our  banners  waved  victorious. 

[He  sings,  and  the  rest  bear  chorus. 

SONG. 

Hittier  we  come, 

Once  slayea  to  Uie  drum, 
Bnt  no  longer  we  list  to  its  ratUe ; 

Adiea  to  the  wan, 

With  their  slashes  and  scan. 
The  march,  and  Uie  storm,  and  the  batde. 

There  are  some  of  os  niaim'd. 

And  some  that  are  lamed, 
And  some  of  old  aches  are  complaining ; 

Bat  weMl  take  up  the  tools, 

Which  we  flung  by  like  fools, 
'Gainst  Don  Spaniard  to  go  a-campaigning. 

Dick  Hatbom  doUi  tow 
To  return  to  Ihe  plough. 


Jack  Steele  to  his  anrU  and  hammer; 

The  weaver  shall  find  room 

At  the  wight-wapping  loom. 
And  your  clerk  shall  teach  wriOng  and  grammar. 

Abr.  And  this  is  all  that  thou  canst  do,  gay  Qoo- 
To  swagger  o'er  a  herd  of  parish  brats,  [tin? 

Gut  cheese  or  dibble  onions  with  thy  poniard. 
And  turn  the  sheath  into  a  ferula  ? 

Quen.  I  am  the  prodigal  in  holy  writ ; 
I  cannot  work,— to  beg  I  am  ashamed. 
Besides,  good  mates,  I  care  not  who  may  know  it, 
I'm  e'en  as  fairly  tired  of  this  same  fighting. 
As  the  poor  cur  that's  worried  in  the  shambles 
By  all  the  mastiff  dogs  of  all  the  butchers ; 
Wherefore,  farewell  sword,  poniard,  petronel. 
And  welcome  poverty  and  peaceful  labour. 

Abr.  Clerk  Quentin,  if  of  fighting  thou  art  tired, 
By  my  good  word,  thou'rt  quickly  satisfied. 
For  thou'st  seen  but  little  on't. 

Wil.  Thou  dost  belie  him— I  have  seen  him  figbt 
Bravely  enough  for  one  in  his  condition.  [bof  ? 

Abr.  What  he?  that  counter-casting,  snoek-laoei 
What  was  hei)ut  the  colonel's  scriUiHng  dxud^ 
With  men  of  straw  to  stuff  the  regiment  roll; 
With  cipher  ings  unjust  to  cheat  his  comrades. 
And  cloak  false  musters  for  our  noble  captain  ? 
He  bid  farewell  to  sword  and  petronel ! 
He  should  have  said,  farewell  my  pen  and  standish. 
These,  with  the  rosin  used  to  hide  erasures. 
Where  the  best  friends  he  left  in  camp  behind  hiiD. 

Quen.  The  sword  you  scoff  at  is  not  fiar,  but  scons 
The  threats  of  an  unmanner'd  mutineer. 

Sergeant  (interposes).  We'll  have  no   brawUog- 
Shall  it  e'er  be  said. 
That  being  comrades  six  long  years  together, 
While  gulping  down  the  frowsy  fogs  of  Holland, 
We  tilted  at  each  other's  throats  so  soon 
As  the  first  draught  of  native  air  refreshed  tbem  ? 
No !  by  Saint  Dunstan,  I  forbid  the  connbat 
You  all,  methinks,  do  know  this  trusty  halberd; 
For  I  opine,  that  every  back  amongst  you 
Hath  felt  the  weight  of  the  tough  ashen  sta£f. 
Endlong  or  overthwart.    Who  is  it  wishes 
A  remembrancer  now  ? 

[Raises  his  halberd- 

A  br.  Comrades,  have  you  ears 

To  hear  the  old  man  bully  ?  Eyes  to  see 
His  staff  rear'd  o'er  your  heads,  as  o'er  the  bounds 
The  huntsman  cracks  his  whip  ? 

FFt7.  Well  said— stout  Abraham  has  the  right  ont.— 
I  tell  thee,  sergeant,  we  do  reverence  thee, 
And  pardon  the  rash  humours  thou  hast  caught, 
Like  wiser  men,  from  thy  authority. 
'Tis  ended,  howsoe'er,  and  we'll  not  suffer 
A  word  of  sergeantry,  or  halberd-staff, 
Nor  the  most  petty  threat  of  discipline. 
If  thou  wilt  lay  aside  thy  pride  of  office, 
And  drop  thy  wont  of  swaggering  and  coramandiof , 


■  [  MS.-"  Tts  done  with  connling  dollars,**  etc  1 
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"hou  art  our  comrade  still  for  good  or  evil. 

!llse  take  thy  course  apart,  or  with  the  clerk  there— 

L  sergeant  thou,  and  he  being  all  thy  regiment. 

Ser.  Is't  come  to  this,  knaves  ?  And  think  you  not, 
rhat  if  you  bear  a  name  o*er  other  soldiers, 
t  mras  because  you  foUowM  to  the  charge 
>ne  that  had  zeal  and  skill  enough  to  lead  you 
Inhere  fame  was  won  by  danger? 

fVil,  We  grant  thy  skill  in  leading,  noble  sergeant; 
Witness  some  empty  boots  and  sleeves  amongst  us, 
IVhich  else  had  still  been  tenanted  with  limbs 
[n  the  full  quantity;  and  for  the  arguments 
With  which  you  used  to  back  our  resolution. 
Our  shoulders  do  record  them.    At  a  word, 
Will  you  conform,  or  must  we  part  our  company  ? 

Ser,  Conform  to  you?  Base  dogs !  I  would  not  lead 
A  bolt-flight  farther  to  be  made  a  general.         [you 
Mean  routineers  I  when  you  swilFd  off  the  dregs 
Of  my  poor  sea-stores,  it  was,  "  Noble  Sergeant— 
HeaTcn  bless  old  Uildebrand— we*ll  follow  him. 
At  least,  until  we  safely  see  him  lodged 
lYithin  the  merry  bounds  of  his  own  England ! " 

Wii.  Ay,  truly,  sir ;  but,  mark,  the  ale  was  mighty, 
And  the  geneva  potent.    Such  stout  liquor 
Biakes  violent  protestations.    Skink  it  round. 
If  you  have  any  left,  to  the  same  tune. 
And  we  may  find  a  chorus  for  it  still. 

Abr.  We  lose  our  time.— Tell  us  at  once,  old  man, 
If  thou  wilt  march  with  us,  or  stay  with  Quentin? 
Ser.  Out,  mutineers !  Dishonour  dog  your  heels ! 
Abr.  Wilfiil  will  have  his  way.  Adieu,  stout  Hilde- 
brand! 

[TheSoUUer$  go  off  laughing,  and  taking  leave, 
wUh  mockery,  of  the  Sevlqeaki  and  Qitbntui, 
who  remain  on  the  Stage, 
Ser.  (after  a  pause.)  Fly  you  not  with  tlie  rest?— 
fail  you  to  follow 
Ton  goodly  fellowship  and  fair  example  ? 
Gome,  take  your  wild-goose  flight.  I  know  you  Scots, 
Like  your  own  sea-fowl,  seek  your  course  together. 
Quen.  Faith,  a  poor  heron  I,  who  wing  my  flight 
In  loneliness,  or  with  a  single  partner ; 
And  right  it  is  that  I  should  seek  for  solitude, 
Bringing  but  evil  luck  on  them  I  herd  with. 

Ser.  Thou*rt  thankless.  Had  we  landed  on  the  coast, 
"Where  our  course  bore  us,  thou  wert  far  from  home : 
But  the  fierce  wind  that  drove  us  round  the  island. 
Barring  each  port  and  inlet  that  we  aim*d  at, 
Hath  wafted  thee  to  harbour ;  for  I  judge 
This  is  thy  native  land  we  disembark  on.    [I  look  on, 
Qtten.  True,  worthyfriend.  Eachrock,  each  stream 
Each  bosky  wood,  and  every  frowning  tower, 
Awakens  some  young  dream  of  infancy. 
Yet  such  is  my  hard  hap,  I  might  more  safely 
Have  look'd  on  Indian  cliffs,  or  Afric's  desert, 
Than  on  my  native  shores.    Tm  like  a  babe. 
Doomed  to  draw  poison  from  my  nurse's  bosom. 


Ser.  Thou  dream'st,  young  man.  Unreal  terrors 
As  I  have  noted,  giddy  brains  like  thine —      [haunt. 
Flighty,  poetic,  and  imaginative— 
To  whom  a  minstrel  whim  gives  idle  rapture. 
And,  when  it  fades,  fantastic  misery. 

Quen.  But  mine  is  not  fantastic.  I  can  tell  thee, 
Since  I  have  known  thee  still  my  faithful  friend. 
In  part  at  least  the  dangerous  plight  I  stand  in. 

Ser.  And  I  will  hear  thee  willingly,  the  rather 
That  I  would  let  these  vagabonds  march  on, 
Nor  join  their  troop  again.  Besides,  good  sooth, 
Vm  wearied  with  the  toil  of  yesterday. 
And  revel  of  last  night.— And  I  may  aid  thee ; 
Yes,  I  may  aid  thee,  comrade,  and  perchance 
Thou  mayst  advantage  me.  [friend, 

Quen.  May  it  prove  well  for  both!— But  note,  my 
I  can  but  intipiate  my  mystic  story. 
Some  of  it  lies  so  secret, — eveb  the  winds 
That  whistle  round  us  must  not  know  the  whole— 
An  oath !— an  oath ! 

Ser.  That  must  be  kept,  of  course. 

I  ask  but  that  which  thou  mayst  freely  tell. 

Quen.  I  was  an  orphan  boy,  and  first  saw  light 
Not  far  from  where  we  stand — my  lineage  low. 
But  honest  in  its  poverty.    A  lord. 
The  master' of  the  soil  for  many  a  mile. 
Dreaded  and  powerful,  took  a  kindly  charge 
For  my  advance  in  letters,  and  the  qualities 
Of  the  poor  orphan  lad  drew  some  applause. 
The  knight  was  proud  of  me,  and,  in  his  halls, 
I  had  such  kind  of  welcome  as  the  great 
Give  to  the  humble,  whom  they  love  to  point  to 
As  objects  not  unworthy  their  protection, 
Whose  progress  is  some  honour  to  their  patron— 
A  cure  was  spoken  of,  which  I  might  serve. 
My  manners,  doctrine,  and  acquirements  fitting. 

Ser.  Hitherto  thy  luck 
Was  of  the  best,  good  friend.  Few  lords  had  cared 
If  thou  couldst  read  thy  grammar  or  thy  psalter. 
Thou  hadst  been  valued  couldst  thou  scour  a  harness. 
And  dress  a  steed  distinctly. 

Quen.  My  old  master 

Held  different  doctrine,  at  least  it  seem'd  so— 
But  he  was  mixM  in  many  a  deadly  feud — 
And  here  my  tale  grows  mystic.    I  became. 
Unwitting  and  unwilling,  the  depositary 
Of  a  dread  secret,  and  the  knowledge  on*t 
Has  wrecked  my  peace  for  ever.    It  became 
My  patron's  will,  that  I,  as  one  who  knew 
More  than  I  should,  must  leave  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
And  live  or  die  within  a  distant  land.' 

Ser.  Ah  1  thou  hast  done  a  fault  in  some  wild  raid. 
As  you  wild  Scotsmen  call  them. 

Quen.  Comrade,  nay ; 

Mine  was  a  peaceful  part,  and  happ'd  by  chance. 
I  must  not  teU  you  more.    Enough,  my  presence 
Brought  danger  to  my  bene£eu;tor's  house. 


[  M8.~0ii«iillii.  ''  Uj  Otorl  tale 

Gr<mt  mytttc  now.    Among  th«  deadly  tead* 
Wbkh  cove  oor  coantry,  fometlilng  onct  il  cliaoccd 


That  I,  onwUllDg  and  aowttllDg,  wltoaaaed; 

And  it  became  my  beoefaclor'a  will, 

Tbal  1  ihould  brealbe  ibe  tlr  of  olb«r  dlmei.  **  j 
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Tower  after  tower  conceard  me,  willing  still 

To  hide  my  iil-omcn'd  face  with  owls  and  ravens,' 

And  let  my  patron*8  safety  be  the  purchase 

Of  my  severe  and  desolate  captivity. 

So  thought  I,  when  dark  Arran,  with  its  walls 

Of  native  rock,  enclosed  me.    There  I  lurk'd, 

A  peaceful  stranger  amid  armed  clans, 

Without  a  friend  to  love  or  to  defend  me, 

Where  all  beside  were  link'd  by  close  alliances. 

At  length  I  made  my  option  to  take  service 

In  that  same  legion  of  auxiliaries 

In  which  we  lately  served  the  Belgian. 

Our  leader,  stout  Montgomery,  hath  been  kind 

Through  full  six  years  of  warfare,  and  assigned  me 

More  peaceful  tasks  than  the  rough  front  of  war. 

For  which  my  education  little  suited  me. 

Set.  Ay,  therein  was  Montgomery  kind  indeed ; 
Nay,  kinder  than  you  think,  my  simple  Quentin. 
The  letters  which  you  brought  to  the  Montgomery, 
Pointed  to  thrust  thee  on  some  desperate  service, 
Which  should  most  likely  end  thee. 

Quen.  Bore  I  such  letters  ?— Surely,  comrade,  no. 
Full  deeply  was  the  writer  hound  to  aid  me. 
Perchance  he  only  meant  to  prove  my  mettle ; 
And  it  was  but  a  trick  of  my  bad  fortune 
That  gave  his  letters  ill  interpretation. 

Ser.  Ay,  but  thy  better  angel  wrought  for  good, 
Whatever  ill  thy  evil  fate  designed  thee. 
Montgomery  pitied  thee,  and  changed  thy  service 
In  the  rough  field  for  labour  in  tlie  tent, 
More  fit  for  thy  green  years  and  peaceful  habits. 

Quen.  Even  there  his  well-meant  kindness  injured 
My  comrades  hated,  undervalued  me,  [me. 

And  whatsoe'er  of  service  I  could  do  them, 
They  guerdon'd  with  ingratitude  and  envy — 
Such  my  strange  doom,  that  if  I  serve  a  man 
At  deepest  risk,  he  is  my  foe  for  ever! 

Ser,  Hast  thou  worse  fate  than  others  if  it  were  so  ? 
Worse  even  than  me,  thy  friend,  thine  officer, 
Wliom  yon  ungrateful  slaves  have  pitch'd  ashore. 
As  wild  waves  heap  the  sea-weed  on  the  beach, 
And  left  him  here,  as  if  he  had  the  pest 
Or  leprosy,  and  death  were  in  his  company  ? 

Quen.  They  think  at  least  you  have  the  worst  of 
plagues. 
The  worst  of  leprosies,— they  think  you  poor. 

Ser.  They  think  like  lying  villains  then.  I'm  rich, 
And  they  too  might  have  felt  it.    I've  a  thought — 
But  stay— what  plans  your  wisdom  for  yourself? 

Quen.  My  thoughts  are  wellnigh  desperate.  But  I 
purpose 
Return  to  my  stern  patron— there  to  tell  him 
That  wars,  and  winds,  and  waves,  have  cross'd  his 

pleasure,  [me. 

And  cast  me  on  the  shore  from  whence  he  banish'd 
Then  let  him  do  his  will,  and  destine  for  me 


A  dungeon  or  a  grave. 

Ser.  Now,  by  the  rood,  thoQ  art  a  simple  fool ! 
I  can  do  better  for  thee.    Mark  me,  Quentin. 
I  took  my  license  from  the  noble  regiment. 
Partly  that  I  was  worn  with  age  and  warfare. 
Partly  that  an  estate  of  yeomanry. 
Of  no  great  purdiase,  but  enough  to  live  on, 
Has  caird  me  owner  since  a  kinsman's  death. 
It  lies  in  merry  Yorkshire,  where  the  wealth 
Of  fold  and  furrow,  proper  to  Old  England, 
Stretches  by  streams  which  walk  no  sluggish  pace, 
But  dance  as  light  as  yours.  Now,  good  friend  Qoca- 
This  copyhold  can  keep  two  quiet  inmates,         [tie. 
And  I  am  childless.    Wilt  thou  be  ray  son  ? 

Quen.  Nay,  you  can  only  jest,  my  worthy  friend! 
What  claim  have  I  to  be  a  burden  to  you  ? 

Ser.  The  claim  of  him  that  wants,  and  is  in  danger, 
On  him  that  has,  and  can  afford  protection  : 
Thou  wouldst  not  fear  a  foeman  in  my  cottage. 
Where  a  stout  mastiff  slumber'd  on  the  heartii. 
And  this  good  halberd  hung  above  the  diimney  ? 
But  come — ^I  have  it — ^thou  shaH  earn  thy  Inread 
Duly,  and  honourably,  and  usefully. 
Our  village  schoolmaster  hath  left  the  paridk, 
Forsook  the  ancient  schoolhouse  with  its  yew-trees. 
That  lurk'd  beside  a  church  two  centuries  okdtf,— 
So  long  devotion  took  the  lead  of  knowledge; 
And  since  his  little  flock  are  shepherdless, 
'Tis  thou  shalt.be  promoted  in  his  room ; 
And  rather  than  thou  wantest  scholars,  naan, 
Myself  will  enter  pupil.    Better  late, 
Our  proverb  says,  than  never  to  do  well. 
And  look  you,  on  the  holydays  I'd  tell 
To  all  the  wondering  boors  and  gaping  ditldrea. 
Strange  tales  of  what  the  regiment  did  in  Flanders, 
And  thou  should'st  say  Amen,  and  be  my  waffrant, 
That  I  speak  troth  to  them. 

Quen.  Would  I  might  take  thy  offer !     Bat,  alas! 
Thou  art  the  hermit  who  compell'd  a  pilgrim, 
In  name  of  Heaven  and  heavenly  charity. 
To  share  his  roof  and  meal,  but  found  too  late 
That  he  had  drawn  a  curse  on  him  and  his. 
By  sheltering  a  wretch  foredoom'd  of  heaven! 

Ser.  Thou  talk'st  in  riddles  to  me. 

Quen.  If  I  do, 

'Tis  that  I  am  a  riddle  to  myself. 
Thou  know'st  I  am  by  nature  born  a  friend 
To  glee  and  merriment ;  can  make  wild  verses; 
The  jest  or  laugh  has  never  stopp'd  with  me. 
When  once  'twas  set  a  rolling. 

Ser.  I  have  known  tbee 

A  blithe  companion  still,  and  wonder  now 
Thou  shouldst  become  thus  crest-fallen. 

Quen.  Does  the  lark  sing  her  descant  when  the  61eoi 
Scales  the  blue  vault  with  bolder  wing  than  hers. 
And  meditates  a  stoop  ?    The  mirth  thon'at  noted 


>  [The  MS.  here  adds  I 

**  And  then  wild  Arran  wUblUdarkMiaa  (  ^^ 

{  waM 

or  nakad  rock  racetTad  ma ; -fill  at  latt 


I  ylaldad  to  take  serrlre  In  tba  legfon 

Which  lately  hat  discharged  us.   Monll 

Onr  colonel,  hath  been  kind  throagb  Hre  Taara*warto«  "  J 
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^as  all  deception,  frauji— Hated  enough 

'or  other  causes,  I  did  veil  my  feelings  [rolFd, 

leneath  the  mask  of  mirth,— Iaugh*d,  sung,  and  ca- 

0  gain  some  interest  in  my  comrades'  bosoms^ 
Jthough  mine  own  was  bursting. 

Ser.  Thou'rt  a  hypocrite 

if  a  new  order. 

Quen.  But  harmless  as  the  innoxious  snake, 
^ich  bears  the  adder's  form,  lurks  in  his  haunts, 
Tet  neither  hath  his  fang-teeth  nor  his  poison. 
XN>k  you,  kind  Hildebrand,  I  would  seem  merry, 
jtsl  other  men  should,  tiring  of  my  sadness, 
Sxpel  me  from  them,  as  the  hunted  wether 
s  driven  from  the  flock. 

Ser.  Faith,  thou  hast  borne  it  bravely  out. 
lad  I  been  ask'd  to  name  the  merriest  fellow 
)f  all  our  muster-roll— that  man  wert  thou. 

Quen.  See'st  thou,  my  friend,  yon  brook  dance 
down  the  valley, 
ind  sing  blithe  carols  over  broken  rock 
kn^  tiny  waterfall,  kissing  each  shrub 
And  each  gay  flower  it  nurses  in  its  passage, — 
VYhere,  think'st  thou,  is  its  source,  the  bonny  brook  ? — 
ft  flows  from  forth  a  cavern,  black  and  gloomy, 
Mullen  and  sunless,  like  this  heart  of  mine, 
^bich  others  see  in  a  false  glare  of  gaiety, 
i^hicfa  I  have  laid  before  you  in  its  sadness. 

Ser.  If  such  wild  fancies  dog  thee,  wherefore  leave 
[lie  trade  where  thou  wert  safe  'midst  others' dangers, 
Lnd  venture  to  thy  native  land,  where  fate 
JM  on  the  watch  for  thee?    Had  old  Montgomery 
leen  with  the  regiment,  thou  hadst  had  no  cong^. 

Quen.  No,  'tis  most  likely—But  I  had  a  hope, 
L  poor  vain  hope,  that  I  might  live  obscurely 
n  M)me  far  corner  of  my  native  Scotland, 
Vbich,  of  all  others,  splinter'd  into  districts, 
>tffering  in  manners,  families,  even  language, 
eem'd  a  safe  refuge  for  the  humble  wretch, 
Vliose  highest  hope  was  to  remain  unheard  of. 
iut  fate  has  baffled  me — the  winds  and  waves, 
Vith  force  resistless,  have  impeli'd  me  hither — 
[ave  driven  me  to  the  clime  most  dang'rous  to  me ; 
^nd  I  obey  the  call,  like  the  hurt  deer, 
Vhidi  seeks  instinctively  his  native  lair, 
bough  his  heart  tells  him  it  is  but  to  die  there. 
Ser.  Tis  false,  by  Heaven,  young  man !    This  same 

,  despair, 
hough  showing  resignation  in  its  banner, 
but  a  kind  of  covert  cowardice. 
Ise  men  have  said,  that  though  our  stars  incline, 
ley  cannot  force  us. — Wisdom  is  the  pilot, 
id  if  be  cannot  cross,  he  may  evade  them. 
[>u  lend  an  ear  to  idle  auguries, 
le  fruits  of  our  last  revels— still  most  sad 
Oder  the  gloom  that  follows  boisterous  mirth, 

1  earth  looks  blackest  after  brilliant  sunshine. 
Quen.  No,  by  my  honest  word.    I  join'd  the  revel, 
id  aided  it  with  laugh,  and  song,  and  shout, 

It  my  heart  revell'd  not;  and,  when  the  mirth 
as  at  the  loudest,  on  yon  galliot's  prow 
itood  unmark'd,  and  gazed  upon  the  land, 


My  native  land— >each  cape  and  cliff  I  knew. 
'*  Behold  me  now,"  I  said,  '^your  destined  victim!" 
So  greets  the  sentenced  criminal  the  headsman, 
Who  slow  approaclies  with  his  lifted  axe. 
"  Hither  I  come,"  I  said, ''  ye  kindred  hills. 
Whose  darksome  outline  in  a  distant  land 
Haunted  my  slumbers;  here  I  stand,  thou  ocean, 
Whose  hoarse  voice,  murmuring  in  my  dreams,  re- 
quired me; 
See  me  now  here,  ye  winds,  whose  plaintive  wail. 
On  yonder  distant  shores,  appear'd  to  call  me— 
Summon'd,  behold  me."    And  the  winds  and  waves, 
And  the  deep  echoes  of  the  distant  mountain, 
Made  answer—"  Gome,  and  die! " 

Ser.  Fantastic  all !    Poor  boy,  thou  art  distracted 
With  tlie  vain  terrors  of  some  feudal  tyrant. 
Whose  frown  hath  been  from  infancy  thy  bugbear. 
Why  seek  his  presence? 

Quen.  Wherefore  does  the  moth 

Fly  to  the  scorching  taper?    Why  the  bird. 
Dazzled  by  lights  at  midnight,  seek  the  net? 
Why  does  the  prey,  which  feels  the  fascination 
Of  the  snake's  glaring  eye,  drop  in  his  jaws? 

Ser.  Such  wild  examples  but  refute  themselves. 
Let  bird,  let  moth,  let  the  coil'd  adder's  prey, 
Resist  tlie  fascination  and  be  safe. 
Thou  goest  not  near  this  Baron — if  thou  goest, 
I  will  go  with  thee.    Known  in  many  a  Geld, 
Which  he  in  a  whole  life  of  petty  feud 
Has  never  dream'd  of,  I  will  teach  the  knight 
To  rule  him  in  this  matter— be  thy  warrant. 
That  far  from  him,  and  from  his  petty  lordship. 
Ton  shall  henceforth  tread  English  land,  and  never 
Thy  presence  shall  alarm  his  conscience  more,    [ther 

Quen.  'Twere  desperate  risk  for  both.  I  will  far  ra- 
Hastily  guide  thee  through  this  dangerous  province. 
And  seek  thy  school,  thy  yew  trees,  and  thy  church- 
yard;— 
The  last,  perchance,  will  be  the  first  I  find. 

Ser.  I  would  rather  face  him. 
Like  a  bold  Englishman  that  knows  his  right. 
And  will  stand  by  his  friend.    And  yet  'tis  folly-— - 
Fancies  like  these  are  not  to  be  resisted ; 
'Tis  better  to  escape  them.    Many  a  presage. 
Too  rashly  braved,  becomes  its  own  accomplishment. 
Then  let  us  go— but  whither  ?    My  old  head 
As  little  knows  where  it  shall  lie  to-night. 
As  yonder  mutineers  that  left  their  officer. 
As  reckless  of  his  quarters  as  these  billows. 
That  leave  the  withered  sea-weed  on  Uie  beach. 
And  care  not  where  they  pile  it.  [Scotland, 

Quen.  Think  not  for  that,  good  friend.    We  are  in 
And  if  it  is  not  varied  from  its  wont, 
Each  cot,  that  sends  a  curl  of  smoke  to  heaven. 
Will  yield  a  stranger  quarters  for  the  night. 
Simply  because  he  needs  them. 

Ser.  But  are  there  none  within  an  easy  walk 
Give  lodgings  here  for  hire?  for  I  have  left 
Some  of  the  Don's  piastres,  (though  I  kept 
The  secret  from  yon  gulls,)  and  I  had  rather 
Pay  the  fair  reckoning  I  can  well  afford. 
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And  my  host  takes  with  pleasure,  than  Td  cumber 
Some  poor  man's  roof  with  me  and  all  my  wants, 
And  tax  his  charity  beyond  discretion.  [telry— 

Quen.  Some  six  miles  hence  there  is  a  town  and  bos- 
But  you  are  wayworn,  and  it  is  most  likely 
Our  comrades  must  have  filt'd  it. 

Ser,  Out  upon  them  I — 

Were  there  a  friendly  mastiff  who  would  lend  me 
Half  of  his  supper,  half  of  his  poor  kennel, 
I  would  help  Honesty  to  pick  his  bones, 
And  share  his  straw,  far  rather  than  IM  sup 
On  jolly  fare  with  these  base  varlets! 

Quen.  We'll  manage  better ;  for  our  Scottish  dogs, 
Though  stout  and  trusty,  are  but  ill-instructed ' 
In  hospitable  rights. — Here  is  a  maiden, 
A  little  maid,  will  tell  us  of  the  country, 
And  sorely  it  is  changed  since  I  have  left  it, 
If  we  should  fail  to  find  a  harbourage. 

Enter  Isabel  MacLellan,  a  girl  ofahovt  six  years  old, 
bearing  a  mUk-pail  on  her  head;  she  stops  on  seeing 
the  Sebgean  T  and  QuEnnN. 

Quen.  There's  something  in  her  look  that  doth  re- 
But  'tis  not  wonder  I  find  recollections  [mind  me— - 
In  all  that  here  I  look  on  —Pretty  maid 

Ser.  You're  slow,  and  hesitate.    I  will  be  spokes- 
man.— 
Good  even,  my  pretty  maiden— canst  thou  tell  us, 
Is  there  a  Christian  house  would  render  strangers, 
For  love  or  guerdon,  a  night's  meal  and  lodging? 

Is.  Full  surely,  sir;  we  dwell  in  yon  old  bouse 
Upon  the  cliff— they  call  it  Chapeldonan. 

[Points  to  the  building. 
Our  house  is  large  enough,  and  if  our  supper 
Chance  to  be  scant,  you  shall  have  half  of  mine, 
For,  as  I  think,  sir,  you  have  been  a  soldier. 
Up  yonder  lies  our  house — ^I'll  trip  before, 
And  tell  my  mother  she  has  guests  a-coming; 
The  path  is  something  steep,  but  you  shall  see 
I*II  be  there  first— I  must  chain  up  the  dogs,  too ; 
PJimrod  and  Bloodylass  are  cross  to  strangers, 
But  gentle  when  you  know  them. 

[Exit,  and  is  seen  partiaUy  «- 
cending  to  the  Castle. 

Ser.  You  have  spoke 

Your  country  folk  aright,  both  for  the  dogs 
And  for  the  people.— We  had  luck  to  light 
On  one  too  young  for  cunning  and  for  selfishness.— 
He's  in  a  reverie— a  deep  one  sure, 
Since  the  gibe  oo  his  country  wakes  him  not. — 
Bestir  thee,  Quentin! 

Quen.  'Twas  a  wondrous  likeness. 

Ser.  Likeness !  of  whom  ?    I'll  warrant  thee  of  one 
Whom  thou  hast  loved  and  lost.— Such  fantasies 
Live  long  in  brains  like  thine,  which  fashion  visions 
Of  woe  and  death  when  they  are  cross'd  in  love. 
As  most  men  are  or  have  been.  [slightly, 

Quen.  Thy  guess  hath  touch'd  me,  though  it  is  but 


'Mongst  other  woes :  I  knew,  in  former  days, 

A  maid  that  view'd  me  with  some  glance  of  favour, 

But  my  fate  carried  me  to  other  shores, 

And  she  has  since  been  wedded.    I  did  think  oii*t 

But  as  a  bubble  burst,  a  rainbow  vanish'd ; 

In  adds  no  deeper  shade  to  the  dark  gloom 

Which  chills  the  springs  of  hope  and  life  within  ne. 

Our  guide  hath  got  a  trick  of  voice  and  feature 

Like  to  the  maid  I  spoke  of— that  is  all. 

Ser.  She  bounds  before  us  like  a  gamesome  doe. 
Or  rather  as  the  rock-bred  eaglet  soars 
Up  to  her  nest,  as  if  she  rose  by  will 
Without  an  effort.    Now  a  Netherlander, 
One  of  our  Frogland  friends,  viewing  the  scene. 
Would  take  his  oath  that  tower,  and  rock,  and  maidai. 
Were  forms  too  light  and  lofty  to  be  reai, 
And  only  some  delusion  of  the  fancy. 
Such  as  men  dream  at  sunset.    I  myself 
Have  kept  the  level  ground  so  many  years, 
I  have  wellnigh  forgot  the  art  to  climb. 
Unless  assisted  by  thy  younger  arm. 

[They  go  off  as  if  to  ascendio  the  Tower, 
*  the  Sergeant  leaning  tipoii  QcBzms. 


SCENE  n. 


scene  changes  to  the  Front  of  the  Old  Toeser. 

Isabel  comes  forward  with  her  Mother, — ] 
speaking  as  they  advance. 

Mar.  1  blame  thee  not,  my  child,  for  Inddiiig  to- 
derers 
Come  share  our  food  and  shelter,  if  thy  father 
Were  here  to  welcome  them ;  but,  Isabel, 
He  waits  upon  his  lord  at  Auchindrane, 
And  comes  not  home  to-night. 

Is.  «  What  then,  my  mother? 

The  travellers  do  not  ask  to  see  my  father- 
Food,  shelter,  rest,  is  all  the  poor  men  want. 
And  we  can  give  them  these  without  my  Atfaer. 

JKfar.  Thou  canst  not  understand,  nor  I  eiplata, 
Why  a  lone  female  asks  not  visitants  [cfaBi. 

What  time  her  husband's  absent.  (Apart.) — ^My  poor 
And  if  thou'rt  wedded  to  a  jealous  husband, 
Thou'lt  know  too  soon  the  cause. 

Is.  (partly  overhearing  what  her  mother  itgs.)  Aft 
but  I  know  already — ^Jealousy 
Is,  when  my  father  chides,  and  you  sit  weeping. 

Jtfar.  Out,  little  spy— thy  father  never  chides; 
Or  if  he  does,  'tis  when  his  wife  deserves  it— 
But  to  our  strangers;  they  are  old  men,  Isabel, 
That  seek  this  shelter? — are  they  not? 

Is.  One  is  old- 

Old  as  this  tower  of  ours,  and  worn  like  that. 
Bearing  deep  marks  of  battles  long  since  fought 

Mar.  Some  remnant  of  the  wars — he's  welooae, 
surely. 
Bringing  no  quality  along  with  him 


[  MS.-."Callanl  abd  grim,  ma;  be  hot  III  inslruded."  ] 
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Which  can  alarm  suspicion.*— Well,  the  other? 

Is.  A  young  man,  gentle-voiced  and  gentle-eyed, 
Who  looks  and  speaks  like  one  the  world  has  frown'd 

on; 
Bat  smiles  when  you  smile,  seeming  that  he  feels 
Joy  in  your  joy,  though  he  himself  is  sad. 
Brown  hair,  and  downcast  looks.  [be 

Mar.  (alarmed.)  Tis  but  an  idle  thought— it  cannot 

[LUtens. 
I  hear  his  accents— It  is  all  too  true— 
My  terrors  were  prophetic ! 

I'll  compose  myself. 
And  then  accost  him  firmly.    Thus  it  must  be. 

[She  retiree  hastily  into  the  Tower. 
[The  voices  of  the  Semqeavt  and  Qubntin 
are  heard  ascending  behind  the  Scenes, 
Quen.  One  effort  more— we  stand  upon  the  level. 
Tve  seen  thee  work  thee  up  glacis  and  cavalier 
Steeper  than  this  ascent,  when  cannon,  culverine. 
Musket,  and  hackbut,  shower'd  their  shot  upon  thee, 
And  formed,  with  ceaseless  blaze,  a  fiery  garland 
Round  the  defences  of  the  post  you  storm'd. 

[TTiey  come  on  the  Stage,  and  at  the  same 
time  MARioif  reenters  from  the  Tower, 
Ser,  Truly  thou  speak*st.    I  am  the  tardier. 
That  I,  in  climbing  hither,  miss  the  fire. 
Which  wont  to  tell  me  there  was  death  in  loitering. — 
Here  stands,  methinks,  our  hostess. 

[He  goes  forward  to  address  Mabion.  Qubhun, 
striLck  on  seeing  fier,  keeps  back. 
Ser.  Kind  dame,  yon  little  lass  hath  brought  you 
strangers, 
Willing  to  be  a  trouble,  not  a  charge  to  you. 
We  are  disbanded  soldiers,  but  have  means 
Ample  enough  to  pay  our  journey  homeward. 

Mar.  We  keep  no  bouse  of  general  entertainment. 
But  know  our  duty,  sir,  to  locks  like  yours, 
Whiten'd  and  thinn'd  b^  many  a  long  campaign. 
Ill  chances  that  my  husband  should  be  absent— 
(Apart.) — Courage  alone  can  make  me  struggle  through 

it— 
For  in  your  comrade,  though  he  hath  forgot  me, 
[  spy  a  friend  whom  I  have  known  in  school-days, 
And  whom  I  think  MacLellan  well  remembers. 

[She  goes  up  to  QcEifmi. 
Toa  see  a  woman's  memory 
Is  &ithfaller  than  yours ;  for  Quentin  Blane 
Sath  not  a  greeting  left  for  Marion  Harkness. 
Qiten.  (with  effort).  1  seek,  indeed,  my  native  land, 
good  Marion, 
^Dit  seek  it  like  a  stranger.— All  is  changed, 
kud  thou  thyself— 

Mar.  You  left  a  giddy  maiden, 

Lnd  find,  on  your  return,  a  wife  and  mother. 
liine  old  acquaintance,  Quentin,  is  my  mate — 
tout  I9lel  MacLellan,  ranger  to  our  lord, 
lie  Knight  of  Auchindrane.    Ue*s  absent  now, 
(nt  will  rejoice  to  see  his  former  comrade, 
r,  as  I  trust,  yon  tarry  his  return. 
Apart).  Heaven  grant  he  understand  my  words  by 

contraries ! 
[e  must  remember  Niel  and  he  were  rivals ; 


He  must  remember  Niel  and  he  were  foes ; 
He  must  remember  Niel  is  warm  of  temper. 
And  think,  instead  of  welcome,  I  would  blithely 
Bid  him,  God  speed  you.    But  he  is  as  simple 
And  void  of  guile  as  ever. 

Qwn.  Marion,  I  gladly  rest  within  your  cottage. 
And  gladly  wait  return  of  Niel  MacLellan, 
To  clasp  his  hand,  and  wish  him  happiness. 
Some  rising  feelings  might  perhaps  prevent  this— 
But  'tis  a  peevish  part  to  grudge  our  friends 
Their  share  of  fortune  because  we  have  miss'd  it ; 
I  can  wish  others  joy  and  happiness, 
Though  I  must  ne'er  partake  them. 

Jlfar .  But  if  it  grieve  you — 

Quen.  No!  do  not  fear.  The  brightest  gleams  of  hope 
That  shine  on  me  are  such  as  are  reflected 
From  those  which  shine  on  others. 

[The  Sergeant  and  Qubnthi  enter  the 
Tower  with  the  little  Girl. 

Mar.  (comes  forward,  and  speaksin  agitation).  Even 
so!  the  simple  youth  has  miss'd  my  meaning. 
I  shame  to  make  it  plainer,  or  to  say. 
In  one  brief  word.  Pass  on — Heaven  guide  the  bark, 
For  we  are  on  the  breakers ! 

[Exit  into  the  Tower. 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I. 


A  withdratoing  Apartment  in  the  castle  of  Auehhuibrane. 
Servants  place  a  Table,  with  a  Flask  of  fVine  and  Drink^ 
ing'Cupt, 

Enter  Mube  o/'AucmNDBANi.  with  Albert  Giffobd,  his 
Relation  and  Visitor.  They  plcue  themselves  by  the 
Table  after  some  complimentary  ceremony.  At  some 
distance  is  heard  the  noise  of  revelling. 

Auch.  We're  better  placed  for  confidential  talk. 
Than  in  the  hall,  fillM  with  disbanded  soldiers. 
And  fools  and  fiddlers  gathered  on  the  highway, — 
The  worthy  guests  whom  Philip  crowds  my  hall  with. 
And  with  them  spends  his  evening.  [Philip 

Gif.  But  think  you  not,  my  friend,  that  your  son 
Should  be  participant  of  these  our  councils. 
Being  so  deeply  mingled  in  the  danger — 
Your  house's  only  heir— your  only  son  ?       [counsel 

Auch.  Rind  cousin  Gifford,  if  thou  lack'st  good 
At  race,  at  cockpit,  or  at  gambling  table. 
Or  any  freak  by  which  men  cheat  themselves 
As  well  of  Fife,  as  of  the  means  to  live. 
Call  for  assistance  upon  Philip  Mure ; 
But  in  all  serious  parley  spare  invoking  him. 

Gif.  Tou  speak  too  lightly  of  my  cousin  Philip  ; 
All  name  him  brave  in  arms. 

Auch.  A  second  Bevis ; 

But  I,  my  youth  bred  up  in  graver  fashions. 
Mourn  o'er  the  mode  of  life  in  which  he  spends,. 
Or  rather  dissipates,  his  time  and  substance. 
No  vagabond  escapes  his  search—The  soldier 
Spum'd  from  the  service,  henceforth  to  be  rufGan 
Upon  his  own  account,  is  Philip's  comrade :     [on't ; 
The  fiddler,  whose  crack 'd  crowd  has  still  threestrings 
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The  balladeer,  whose  Toloe  has  stiU  two  notes  left ; 
Wbate'er  is  roguish  and  whatever  is  vile. 
Are  welcome  to  the  board  of  Auchindrane, 
And  Philip  will  return  them  shout  for  shout^ 
And  fledge  for  jovial  pledge,  and  song  for  song. 
Until  the  shamefaced  sun  peep  at  our  windows, 
And  ask,  ^*  What  have  we  here  ?  " 

Gif.  You  take  such  revel  deeply — we  are  Scotsmen, 
Far  known  for  rustic  hospitality, 
That  mind  not  birth  or  titles  in  our  guests : 
The  harper  has  his  seat  beside  our  hearth. 
The  wanderer  must  find  comfort  at  our  board; 
His  name  unasked,  bis  pedigree  unknown ; 
So  did  our  ancestors,  and  so  must  we. 

Awh.  All  this  is  freely  granted,  worthy  kinsman; 
And  prithee  do  not  think  nie  churl  enough 
To  count  how  many  sit  beneath  my  salt. 
I've  wealth  enough  to  fill  my  father's  hall 
Each  day  at  noon,  and  feed  the  guests  who  crowd  it; 
I  am  near  mate  with  those  whom  men  call  Lord, 
Though  a  rude  western  knight.  But  mark  me,  cousin, 
Although  I  feed  wayfaring  vagabonds, 
I  make  them  not  my  comrades.    Such  as  I, 
Who  have  advanced  the  fortunes  of  my  line, 
And  sweird  a  baron's  turret  to  a  palace. 
Have  oft  the  curse  awaiting  on  our  thrift, 
To  see,  while  yet  we  live,  the  things  which  must  be 
At  our  decease— the  downfall  of  our^family. 
The  loss  of  land  and  lordship,  name  and  knighthood. 
The  wreck  of  the  fair  fabric  we  have  built, 
By  a  degenerate  heir.    Philip  has  that 
Of  inborn  meanness  in  him,  that  he  loves  not 
The  company  of  betters,  nor  of  equals  ; 
I^ever  at  case,  unless  he  bears  the  bell, 
And  crows  the  loudest  in  the  company. 
He's  mesh'd,  too,  in  the  snares  of  every  female 
Who  deigns  to  cast  a  passing  glance  on  him— 
Licentious,  disrespectful,  rash,  and  profligate. 

Gif.  Come,  my  good  ooz,  think  we  too  have  been 
young, 
And  I  will  swear  that  in  your  father's  lifetime 
You  have  yourself  been  trapp'd  by  toys  like  these. 

Auch.  A  fool  I  may  have  been — but  not  a  madman; 
I  never  play'd  the  rake  among  my  followers, 
Pursuing  this  man's  sister,  that  man's  wife ; 
And  therefore  never  saw  I  man  of  mine, 
When  summon'd  to  obey  my  best,  grow  restive, 
Talk  of  his  honour,  of  his  peace  destroy'd 
And,  while  obeying,  mutter  threats  of  vengeance. 
But  now  the  humour  of  an  idle  youth, 
Disgustiitg  trusted  followers,  sworn  dependents, 
Plays  football  with  his  honour  and  my  safety. 

Gif.  I'm  sorry  to  find  discord  in  your  house, 
For  I  had  hoped,  while  bringing  you  cold  news. 
To  find  you  arm'd  in  union  'gainst  the  danger. 

Auch,  What  can  man  speak  that  I  would  shrink  to 
And  where  the  danger  I  would  deign  to  shun  ?  [hear, 

[H$  rises. 


What  should  appall  a  man  imured  to  perils. 
Like  the  bold  climber  on  the  crags  of  Ailsa? 
Winds  whistle  past  him,  billows  rage  below, 
The  sea-fowl  sweep  around,  with  shriek  and  claag. 
One  single  slip,  one  unadvised  pace. 
One  qualm  of  giddiness— and  peace  be  with  him ! 
But  he  whose  grasp  is  sure,  whose  step  is  firm, 
Whose  brain  is  constant— he  makes  one  proud  rock 
The  means  to  scale  another,  till  he  stand 
Triumphant  on  the  peak. 

Gif.  And  so  I  trust 

Thou  wilt  surmount  the  danger  now  approaching, 
Which  scarcely  can  I  frame  my  tongue  to  tell  yon. 
Though  I  rode  here  on  purpose. 

Auch.  Cousin,  I  think  thy  heart  was  ncYcr  coward. 
And  strange  it  seems  thy  tongue  should  take  sock 

semblance. 
I've  heard  of  many  a  loud-mouth'd,  noisy  Jiraggart, 
Whose  hand  gave  feeble  sanction  to  his  tongue ; 
But  thou  art  one  whose  heart  can  think  bold  things, 
Whose  hand  can  act  them-^but  who  shrinks  to  speak 
them! 

Gif.  And  if  I  speak  them  not,  'tis  that  I  shame 
To  tell  thee  of  the  calumnies  that  load  thee. 
Things  loudly  spoken  at  the  city  Cross — 
Things  closely  whisper'd  in  our  Sovereign's  ear— 
Things  which  the  plumed  lord  and  flat-capp'd  dtiia 
Do  circulate  amid  their  difl'erent  ranks —         [tbea. 
Things  false,  no  doubt ;  but,  falsehoods  while  I  deen 
Still  honouring  thee,  I  shun  the  odious  topic 

Auch.  Shun  it  not,  cousin ;  'tis  a  friend's  best  office 
To  bring  the  news  we  hear  unwillingly. 
The  sentinel,  who  tells  the  foe's  approach, 
And  wakes  the  sleeping  camp,  does  but  his  duty : 
Be  thou  as  bold  in  telling  me  of  danger. 
As  I  shall  be  in  facing  danger  told  of, 

Gif.  I  need  not  bid  thee  recollect  the  deatb-feod 
That  raged  so  long  betwixt  thy  house  and  Cassilis; 
I  need  not  bid  thee  recollect  the  league. 
When  royal  James  himself  stood  mediator 
Between  thee  and  Earl  Gilbert. 

Auch.  Call  you  these  news  ?— You  might  as  wdl 
have  told  me 
That  old  King  Coil  is  dead,  and  graved  at  Rylesfeld. 
ril  help  thee  out— King  James  commanded  us 
Henceforth  to  live  in  peace,  made  us  clasp  haodilooi. 
O,  sir,  when  such  an  union  bath  been  made, 
In  heart  and  hand  conjoining  mortal  foes. 
Under  a  monarch's  royal  mediation. 
The  league  is  not  forgotten.    And  with  this 
What  is  there  to  be  told  ?    The  king  commaiidei— 
''  Be  friends^ "  No  doubt  we  were  so— Who  dam 
doubt  it  ? 

Gif.  Tou  speak  but  half  the  tale. 

Auch.  By  good  Saint  Trimon^but  I'll  tell  the  whole! 
There  is  no  terror  in  the  tale  for  me—" 
Go  speak  of  ghosts  to  children  .(—This  Earl  GHfacrt 
(God  sain  him)  loved  Heaven's  peace  as  well  as  I  did. 


[''Tb«r«  l«  00  tenor,  OtMios,  la  your  tbreaU.** 
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od  vre  were  woadroas  friends  whene'er  we  met 
t  church  or  market,  or  in  burrows  town. 
idst  this,  our  good  Lord  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Cassiiis, 
ikes  purpose  he  would  journey  forth  to  Edinburgih. 
k%e  King  was  doling  gifts  of  abbey-lands, 
lood  things  that  thrifty  house  was  wont  to  fish  for. 
!)ar  miglHy  Earl  forsakes  his  sea«washM  castle, 
^asses  our  borders  some  four  miles  from  hence ; 
Ind,  holding  it  unwholesome  to  be  fasters 
jong  after  sunrise,  lo  I  the  Earl  and  train 
dismount,  to  rest  their  nags  and  eat  their  breakfast, 
fhe  morning  rose,  the  small  birds  caroird  sweetly — 
The  corks  were  drawn,  the  pasty  brooks  incision — 
lis  lordship  jests,  his  train  are  choked  with  laughter; 
{Vfaen,-— wondrous  diange  of  cheer,  and  mostunlook'd 
»traoge  epilogue  to  bottle  and  to  baked  meats ! —  [for, 
nask'd  from  the  greenwood  half  a  score  of  carabines ; 
knd  the  good  Earl  of  Cassilis,  in  his  breakfast, 
lad  nooning,  dinner,  supper,  nil  at  once, 
Bven  in  the  morning  that  he  closed  his  journey ; 
koA  the  grim  sexton,  for  his  chamberlain, 
Made  him  the  bed  which  rests  the  head  for  ever. 

Gif.  Told  with  much  spirit,  cousin—some  there  are 
IVould  add,  and  in  a  tone  resembling  triumph. 
Knd  would  that  with  these  long  established  facts 
My  tale  began  and  ended  I  I  must  tell  you, 
That  evil-deeming  censures  of  the  events. 
Both  at  the  time  and  now,  throw  blame  on  thee — 
rime,  place,  and  circumstance,  they  say,  proclaim 

thee, 
Uike,  the  author  of  that  morning's  ambush. 

Auch,  Ay,  'tis  an  old  belief  in  Carrick  here. 
Where  natives  do  not  always  die  in  bed. 
That  if  a  Kennedy  shall  not  attain 
klethuselah's  last  span,  a  Mure  has  slain  him. 
kich  is  the  general  creed  of  all  their  clan. 
rhank  Heaven,  that  they're  bound  to  prove  the  charge 
rhey  are  so  prompt  in  making.  They  have  clamour'd 
Enough  of  this  before,  to  show  their  malice. 
(at  what  said  these  coward  pick  thanks  when  I  came 
before  the  King,  before  the  Justieers, 
lebutting  all  their  calumnies,  and  daring  them 
To  show  that  I  knew  aught  of  Cassilis'  journey — 
i^hich  way  he  meant  to  travel — where  to  halt — 
IVithont  which  knowledge  I  possessed  no  means 
To  dress  an  ambush  for  him  ?    Did  I  not 
>efy  the  assembled  clan  of  Kennedys 
'!o  show,  by  proof  direct  or  inferential, 
Vherefore  they  slander'd  me  with  this  foul  charge? 
[y  gauntlet  rung  before  them  in  the  court, 
Lud  I  did  dare  the  best  of  them  to  lift  it, 
.nd  prove  such  charge  a  true  one — Did  I  not  ? 

Gif.  I  saw  your  gauntlet  lie  before  the  Kennedys, 
V^ho  look'd  on  it  as  men  do  on  an  adder, 
ODging  to  crush,  and  yet  afraid  to  grasp  it. 
Tot  an  eye  sparkled — ^not  a  foot  advanced — 
o  arm  was  stretch'd  to  lift  the  fatal  symbol. 
iliM7/k.Tben,whereforedothebildings  murmur  now? 
7ish  they  to  see  again,  how  one  bold  Mure 
an  baffle  and  defy  their  assembled  valour  ? 
Gif.  No ;  but  ^they. -speak  of  evidence  suppressed. 


Auek.  Suppres8'd?—whatoyidence?—bf  whom  sup- 
pressed ? 
What  Will-o'-Wisp— what  idiot  of  a  witness. 
Is  he  to  whom  they  trace  an  empty  voice. 
But  cannot  sliow  his  person  ? 

Gif.  They  pretend, 

With  the  King's  leave,  to  bring  it  to  a  trial ; 
Averring  that  a  lad,  named  Quentin  Blane, 
Brought  thee  a  letter  from  the  murder'd  Earl, 
With  friendly  greetings,  telling  of  his  journey, 
The  hour  which  he  set  forth,  the  pla9e  he  halted  at* 
Affording  thee  the  means  to  form  tlie  ambush. 
Of  which  your  hatred  made  the  application. 

Auch.  A  prudent  Earl,  indeed,  if  such  his  practice. 
When  dealing  with  a  recent  enemy !  [dence 

And  what  should  he  propose  by  such  strange  confi- 
In  one  who  sought  it  not ! 

Gif.  His  pwrposes  were  kindly,  say  the  Keaaedys— 
Desiring  you  would  meet  him  where  he  halted, 
Offering  to  undertake  vhate'er  oonMnissions 
You  listed  trust  him  with,  for  court  or  city : 
And,  thus  apprized  of  Cassilis'  purposed  journey. 
And  of  his  halting  place,  you  placed  ihe  ambush. 
Prepared  the  homiddes [men 

Auch.  They're  free  to  say  their  pleasare.  They  are 
Of  the  new  court — and  I  am  but  a  fragment 
Of  stout  old  Morton's  faction.    It  is  reason 
That  such  as  I  be  rooted  from  the  earth 
That  they  may  have  full  room  to  spread  their  branches. 
No  doubt,  'tis  easy  to  find  strolling  vagrants 
Toprove  whate'er  they  prompt.  This  Quentin  Blane— 
Did  you  not  call  him  so  ? — why  comes  he  now  ? 
And  wherefore  not  before?    This  must  be  answered 

— {abrupttyy^ 
Wliereis  he  now  ? 

Gif.  Abroad-— they  say— kidaapp'd, 

By  you  kidnapp'd,  that  be  might  die  in  Flanders. 
But  orders  have  been  sent  for  his  discharge. 
And  his^ansmission  hither. 

Auch.  {assuming  an  air  of  composure.)  When  they 
produce  such  witness,  cousin  Gifford, 
We'll  be  prepared  to  meet  it.    In  the  meanwhile, 
The  King  doth  ill  to  throw  his  royal  sceptre 
In  the  accuser's  scale,  ere  he  can  know 
How  justice  shall  incline  it. 

Gif.  Our  sage  prince 

Resents,  it  may  be,  less  the  death  of  Cassilis, 
Than  he  is  angry  that  the  feud  should  burn» 
After  his  royal  voice  had  said,  ^*  Be  quench'd ; " 
Thus  urging  prosecution  less  for  slaughter. 
Than  that,  being  done  against  the  King's  command^ 
Treason  is  mix'd  with  homicide. 

Auch.  Ha !  ha  I  most  true,  my  cousin. 

Why,  well  consider'd,  'tis  a  crime  so  great 
To  slay  one's  enemy,  the  King  forbidding  it, 
Like  parricide,  it  should  be  held  impossible. 
'Tis  just  as  if  a  wretch  retain'd  the  evil, 
When  the  King's  touch  had  bid  the  sores  be  healed; 
And  such  a  crime  merits  the  stake  at  least. 
What !  can  there  be  within  a  Scottish  bosom 
A  feud  sodeadly,  that  it  kept  its  ground 
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When  the  King  said,  Be  friends!  It  is  not  credible. 
Were  I  King  James,  I  never  would  believe  it ; 
Vd  rather  think  the  story  all  a  dream, 
And  that  there  was  no  friendship,  feud,  nor  journey, 
T^o  bait,  no  ambush,  and  no  Earl  of  Casstlis, 
Than  dream  anointed  Majesty  has  wrong ! — 

Gif.  Speak  within  door,  coz. 

Auch»         O,  true— (a«dtf)— I  shall  betray  myself 
Even  to  this  half-bred  fool. — I  must  have  room, 
Room  for  an  instant,  or  I  suffocate. — 
Cousin,  I  prithee  call  our  Philip  hither — 
Forgive  me ;  'twere  more  meet  I  8ummon*d  him 
Myself;  but  then  the  sight  of  yonder  revel 
Would  chafe  my  Mood,  and  I  have  need  of  coolness. 

Gif.  1  understand  thee — I  will  bring  him  straight. 

[Exit, 

Auch.  And  if  thou  dost,  he's  lost  his  ancient  trick 
To  fathom,  as  be  wont,  his  five-pint  flagons. — 
This  space  is  mine— O  for  the  power  to  fill  it. 
Instead  of  senseless  rage  and  empty  curses, 
With  the  dark  spell  which  witches  learn  firom  fiends. 
That  smites  the  object  of  their  hate  afar, 
INor  leaves  a  token  of  its  mystic  action. 
Stealing  the  soul  from  out  the  unscathed  body, 
As  lightning  melts  the  blade,  nor  harms  the  scabbard ! 
— 'Tis  vain  to  wish  for  it — Each  curse  of  mine 
Falls  to  the  ground  as  harmless  as  the  arrows 
Which  children  shoot  at  stars !  The  time  for  thought, 
If  thought  could  aught  avail  me,  melts  away. 
Like  to  a  snowball  in  a  schoolboy's  hand, 
That  melts  the  faster  the  more  close  he  grasps  it  I— 
If  I  had  time,  the  Scottish  Solomon, 
Whom  some  call  son  of  David  the  Musician, —  * 
Might  find  it  perilous  work  to  march  to  Carrick. 
There's  many  a  feud  still  slumbering  in  its  ashes. 
Whose  embers  are  yet  red.    Nobles  we  have. 
Stout  as  old  Graysteel,  and  as  hot  as  Bothwell ; 
Here  too  are  castles  look  from  crags  as  high 
On  seas  as  wide  as  Logan's.    So  the  King—- 
Pshaw !  He  is  here  again— 

Enter  Gvfobd. 

Gif.  I  heard  you  name 

The  King,  my  kinsman  ;  know,  he  comes  not  hither. 

Auch,  (affecting  indifference,)  Nay,  then  we  need 
not  broach  our  barrels,  cousin. 
Nor  purchase  us  new  jerkins. — Comes  not  Philip? 

Gif  Yes,  sir.    He  tarries  but  to  drink  a  service 
To  his  good  friends  at  parting. 

Auch.  Friends  for  the  beadle  or  the  sheriff-officer. 
Well,  let  it  pass.    Who  comes,  and  how  attended. 
Since  James  designs  not  westward  ? 

Gif  0  you  shall  have,  instead,  his  fiery  functionary, 
George  Home  that  was,  but  now  Dunbar's  great  Earl; 
He  leads  a  royal  host,  and  comes  to  show  you 
How  he  distributes  justice  on  the  Border, 
Where  judge  and  hangman  oft  reverse  their  office, 
And  the  noose  does  its  work  before  the  sentence. 


But  I  have  said  my  tidings  best  and  worst. 
None  but  yourself  can  know  what  course  the  time 
And  peril  may  demand.    To  lift  your  banner 
If  I  might  be  a  judge,  were  desperate  game : 
Ireland  and  Galloway  ofifer  you  convenience 
For  flight,  if  flight  be  thought  the  better  remedy ; 
To  face  the  court  requires  the  consciousness 
And  confidence  of  innocence.    You  alone 
Can  judge  if  you  possess  these  attributes. 

[A  nai$e  behind  the  seraet. 

Auch,  Philip,  I  think,  has  broken  op  his  revels; 
His  ragged  regiment  are  dispersing  them, 
Well  liquor'd,  doubtless.  They're  disbanded  soidien. 
Or  some  such  vagabonds.— Here  comes  the  gallaot 
[Enter  Phiuf.    He  has  a  buff-coat  and  head  fttaff , 

weari  a  eword  and  dagger,  with  pistols  ai  hit  giHk. 

He  appears  to  be  affected  by  li^[uor,  but  to  6e  fty  at 

means  intoxicated. 

Auch.  You  scarce  have  been  made  known  to  one 
another. 
Although  you  sate  together  at  the  board — 
Son  Philip,  know  and  prize  our  cousin  GifiTonL 

PhiL  (tastes  the  wine  on  the  table.)  If  yoahad|MTiai 
him,  sir,  you  had  been  loath 
To  have  welcomed  him  in  bastard  Alicant : 
rU  make  amends,  by  pledging  his  good  joarney 
In  glorious  Burgundy. — The  stirrup-cup,  ho ! 
And  bring  ray  cousin*s  horses  to  the  court. 

Auch.  (draws  him  aside.)  The  stirrup-cup!    Be 
doth  not  ride  to-night — 
Shame  on  such  churlish  conduct  to  a  kinsman ! 

Phil,  (aside  to  his  father,)  Vve  news  of  pressing 
import. 
Send  the  fool  off.—Stay,  I  will  start  him  for  yoa. 
(To  Gif.)  Yes,  my  kind  cousin.  Burgundy  is  better. 
On  a  night-ride,  to  those  who  tread  our  moors. 
And  we  may  deal  it  freely  to  our  friends. 
For  we  came  freely  by  it.    Yonder  ocean 
Rolls  many  a  purple  cask  upon  our  shore. 
Rough  with  embossed  shells  and  shagged  sea-weed, 
When  the  good  skipper  and  his  careful  crew 
Have  had  their  latest  earthly  draught  of  brine. 
And  gone  to  quench,  or  to  endure  their  thirst. 
Where  nectar's  plenty,  or  even  water's  scarce. 
And  filtered  to  the  parched  crew  by  dropsfull. 

Auch.  Thou'rt  mad,  son  Philip  ! — GifTonf's  no 
intruder. 
That  we  should  rid  him  hence  by  such  wild  rants: 
My  kinsman  hither  rode  at  his  own  danger. 
To  tell  us  that  Dunbar  is  hasting  to  us. 
With  a  strong  force,  and  with  the  King's  commissioo, 
To  enforce  against  our  house  a  hateful  charge. 
With  every  measure  of  extremity. 

PhiL  And  is  this  all  that  our  good  cousin  teUsos? 
I  can  say  more,  thanks  to  the  ragged  regiment, 
Witli  whose  good  company  you  have  upbraided  i 
On  whose  authority,  I  tell  thee,  cousin, 
Dunbar  is  here  already. 

Gif  Already? 


[The  caiDinnious  Ule  which  ascribed  tbc  birth  of  James  VI.  to  ao  intrigue  of  Queen  Mary  with  Bitsio.  ] 
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PhU.  Yes,  gentle  coa.    And  you,  my  sire,  be  hasty 
In  what  you  think  to  do. 

Auch.  I  think  thou  darest  not  jest  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. 
Where  hadstthou  these  fell  tidings? 

Phil.  Where  you,  too,  might  have  heard  them, 
noble  father. 
Save  that  your  ears,  naiFd  to  our  kinsman's  lips, 
Would  list  no  coarser  accents.    O,  my  soldiers, 
My  merry  crew  of  vagabonds,  for  ever ! 
Scum  of  the  Netherlands,  and  washM  ashore 
Upon  this  coast  like  unregarded  sea-weed, 
They  had  not  been  two  hours  on  Scottish  land. 
When,  lo!  they  met  a  military  friend. 
An  ancient  fourier,  known  to  them  of  old, 
Who,  warm'd  by  certain  stoups  of  searching  wine. 
Informed  his  old  companions  that  Dunbar 
Left  Glasgow  yesterday.  Comes  here  to-morrow; 
Himself,  he  said,  was  sent  a  spy  before. 
To  view  what  preparations  we  were  making. 

Atich,  (to  Gif.)  If  this  be  sooth,  good  kinsman, 
thou  must  claim 
To  take  a  part  with  us  for  life  and  death, 
Or  speed  from  hence,  and  leave  us  to  our  fortune. 

Gif,  In  such  dilemma. 
Believe  me,  friend,  I'd  cboosefupon  the  instant— 
But  I  lack  harness,  and  a  steed  to  charge  on^ 
For  mine  is  overtired,  and,  save  my  page. 
There's  not  a  man  to  back  me.    But  I'll  hie 
To  Kyle,  and  raise  my  vassals  to  your  aid. 

Phii.  'Twill  be  when  tlie  rats. 
That  on  these  tidings  fly  this  house  of  ours, 
Cocne  back  to  pay  their  rents.— (ilparO. 

Auch.  Courage,  cousin— 
Thou  goest  not  hence  ill  mounted  for  thy  need : 
Full  forty  coursers  feed  in  my  wide  stalls. 
The  best  of  them  is  yours  to  speed  your  journey. 

Phil,  Stand  not  on  ceremony,  good  our  cousin. 
When  safety  signs,  to  shorten  courtesy. 

Gif.  {lo  Auch.)  Farewell,  then,  cousin,  for  my 
tarrying  here 
Were  ruin  to  myself,  small  aid  to  you; 
Tet  loving  well  your  name  and  family, 
rd  fain 

Phil.  Be  gone?— that  is  our  object,  too— 
Kiosman,  adieu. 

[Exit  GiFVOBD.    Philip  eallt  aftw  him. 
You  yeoman  of  the  stable, 
jive  Master  GilSbrd  there  my  fleetest  steed, 
Ton  cut-tail'd  roan  that  trembles  at  a  spear.— 

[Trampling  of  the  hone  heard  going  off. 
[ark !  he  departs.    How  swift  the  dastard  rides, 
'o  shun  the  neighbourhood  of  jeopardy ! 

[He  lays  aside  the  appearance  oflefnty  which  he 
has  hitherto  worn,  and  says  very  seriously. 
And  now,  my  father— 
Auch.  And  now,  my  son— thou'st  taken  a  perilous 

game 
nto  thine  hands,  rejecting  elder  couusel,— 
low  dost  thou  mean  to  play  it? 

Phil.  Sir,  good  gamesters  play  not 


Till  they  review  the  cards  which  &tehas  dealt  them, 
Computing  thus  the  chances  of  the  game; 
And  wofuUy  they  seem  to  weigh  against  us. 

Auch,  Exile's  a  passing  ill,  and  may  be  borne; 
And  when  Dunbar  and  all  his  myrmidons 
Are  eastward  turn'd,  we^ll  seize  our  own  again. 

Phil.  Would  that  were  all  the  risk  we  had  to  stand 
to! 
But  more  and  worse,— a  doom  of  treason,  forfeiture, 
Death  to  ourselves,  dishonour  to  our  house. 
Is  what  the  stern  Justiciary  menaces ; 
And,  fatally  for  us,  he  hath  the  means ; 
To  make  his  threatenings  good. 

Auch.  It  cannot  be.    I  tell  thee,  there's  no  force 
In  Scottish  law  to  raze  a  house  like  mine. 
Coeval  with  the  time  the  Lords  of  Galloway 
Submitted  them  unto  the  Scottish  sceptre. 
Renouncing  rights  of  Tanistry  and  Brehon. 
Some  dreams  they  have  of  evidence;  some  suspicion. 
But  old  Montgomery  knows  my  purpose  well, 
And  long  before  their  mandate  reach  the  camp 
To  crave  the  presence  of  this  mighty  witness. 
He  will  be  fitted  with  an  answer  to  it. 

Phil.  Father,  what  we  call  great,  is  often  ruin'd 
By  means  so  ludicrously  disproportion'd ; 
They  make  me  think  upon  the  gunner's  linstock. 
Which,  yielding  forth  a  light  about  the  size 
And  semblance  of  the  glowworm,  yet  applied 
To  powder,  blew  a  palace  into  atoms. 
Sent  a  young  King— a  young  Queen's  mate  at  least— 
Into  the  air,  as  high  as  e'er  flew  night-hawk, 
And  made  such  wild  work  in  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
As  they  can  tell  who  heard,— and  you  were  one 
Who  saw,  perhaps,  the  night-flight  which  began  it. 

Auch.  If  thou  hast  nought  to  speak  but  drunken 
folly, 
I  cannot  listen  longer. 

Phil.  I  will  speak  brief  and  sudden. — There  is  one 
Whose  tongue  to  us  has  the  same  perilous  force 
Which  Bothwell's  powder  had  to  Kirk  of  Field ; 
One  whose  least  tone,  and  those  but  peasant  accents, 
Could  rend  the  roof  from  off  our  fathers'  castle. 
Level  its  tallest  turret  with  its  base; 
And  he  that  doth  possess  this  wondrous  power 
Sleeps  this  same  night  not  five  miles  distant  from  us. 

Auch.  {who  had  looked  on  philip  with  much  op- 
pearance  of  astonishment  and  doubt,   ex- 
claims,)  Then  thou  art  mad  indeed!— Ha ! 
ha!    I'm  glad  on't. 
I'd  purchase  an  escape  from  what  I  dread. 
Even  by  the  frenzy  of  my  only  son ! 

Phil.  I  thank  you,  but  agree  not  to  the  bargain. 
You  rest  on  what  yon  civet  cat  has  said : 
Ton  silken  doublet,  stufPd  with  rotten  straw, 
Told  you  but  half  the  truth,  and  knew  no  more. 
But  my  good  vagrants  had  a  perfect  tale  : 
They  told  me,  little  judging  the  importance. 
That  Quentin  Blane  had  been  discharged  with  them. 
They  told  me,  that  a  quarrel  happ'd  at  landing, 
And  that  the  youngster  and  an  ancient  sergeant 
Had  left  their  company,  and  taken  refuge 
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In  Chapeldonan,  where  our  ranger  dwells; < 
They  saw  him  scale  the  cliff  on  which  it  stands, 
Ere  they  were  out  of  sight ;  the  old  roan  with  him. 
And  therefore  laugh  no  more  at  roe  as  road ; 
But  laugh,  if  thou  hast  list  for  roerriment, 
To  think  he  stands  on  the  same  land  with  us, 
Whose  absence  thou  wouldst  deem  were  cheaply 

purchased 
Witli  thy  soul's  ransom  and  thy  body's  danger. 

Auch,  'Tis  then  a  fatal  truth!  Thou  art  no  yelper, 
To  open  rashly  on  so  wild  a  scent ; 
Thou'rt  the  young  bloodhound,  which  careers  and 
Frolics  and  fawns,  as  if  the  friend  of  roan,  [springs, 
But  seizes  on  his  victim  like  a  tiger. 

Phil.  No  matter  what  I  am— I'm  as  you  bred  me; 
So  let  that  pass  till  there  be  time  to  mend  me, 
And  let  us  speak  like  men,  and  to  the  purpose. 
This  object  of  our  fear  and  of  our  dread, 
Since  such  our  pride  must  own  him,  sleeps  to-night 
Within  our  power  :— to-morrow  in  Dunbar's, 
And  we  are  then  his  victims.  * 

Auch,  He  is  in  ours  to  night. '  v 

Phil.  He  is.    I'll  answer  that  MacLellan's  trusty. 

Auch.  Yet  he  replied  to  you  to-day  full  rudely. 

Phil.  Tes !    The  poor  knave  has  got  a  handsome 
And  is  gone  mad  with  jealousy.  [wife, 

Auch.  Fool !— When  we  need  the  utmost  faith,  alle- 
Obedience,  and  attachment  in  our  vassals,     [giance, 
Iby  wild  intrigues  pour  gall  into  their  hearts. 
And  turn  their  love  to  hatred ! 

Phil.  Most  reverend  sire,  you  talk  of  ancient  morals, 
Preach'd  on  by  Knox,  and  practised  by  Glencairn  ;4 
Respectable,  indeed,  but  somewhat  musty 
In  these  our  modern  nostrils.    In  our  days. 
If  a  young  baron  chauce  to  leave  his  vassal 
The  sole  possessor  of  a  handsome  wife, 
'Tis  sign  he  loves  his  follower ;  and  if  not. 
He  loves  his  follower's  wife,  which  often  proves 
The  surer  bond  of  patronage.    Take  either  case ; 
Favour  flows  in  of  course,  and  vassals  rise. 

Auch.  Philip,  this  is  infamous, 
And,  what  is  worse,  impolitic.    Take  example : 
Break  not  God*s  laws  or  man's  for  each  temptation 
That  youth  and  blood  suggest.    I  am  a  man— 
A  weak  and  erring  man  ^— full  well  thou  know'st 
That  I  may  hardly  term  myself  a  pattern 
Even  to  my  son;— yet  thus  far  will  I  say, 
I  never  swerved  from  my  integrity. 
Save  at  the  voice  of  strong  necessity, 
Or  such  o'erpowering  view  of  high  advantage 
As  wise  men  liken  to  necessity, 


In  strength  and  force  compulsive.    No  one  saw  i 
Exchange  my  reputation  for  my  pleasure. 
Or  do  the  Devil's  work  without  his  wages. 
I  practised  prudence,  and  paid  tax  to  virtue. 
By  following  her  behests,  save  where  strong  i 
Gompell'd  a  deviation.    Then,  if  preachers 
At  times  look'd  sour,  or  elders  shook  their  beads, 
They  could  not  term  my  walk  irregular; 
For  I  stood  up  still  for  the  worthy  cause, 
A  pillar,  though  a  flaw'd  one,  of  the  altar. 
Kept  a  strict  walk,  and  led  three  hundred  borse. 

Phil.  Ah,  these  three  hundred  horse  in  such  rough 
Were  better  conunendation  to  a  party  [times 

Than  all  your  efforts  at  hypocrisy, 
Betray'd  so  oft  by  avarice  and  ambition. 
And  dragg'd  to  open  shame.    But,  righteoos  father. 
When  sire  and  son  unite  in  mutual  crime. 
And  join  their  efforts  to  the  same  enormity. 
It  is  no  time  to  measure  other's  faults, 
Or  fix  the  amount  of  each.    Most  moral  fatiiery 
Think  if  it  be  a  moment  now  to  weigh 
The  vices  of  the  Heir  of  Auchindrane, 
Or  take  precaution  that  the  ancient  house 
Shall  have  another  heir  than  the  sly  oourtier 
That's  gaping  for  the  forfeiture. 

Auch.  We'll  disappoint  him,  Philip, — 
We'll  disappoint  him  yet.    It  is  a  folly, 
A  wilful  cheat,  to  cast  our  eyes  behind. 
When  time,  and  the  fast  flitting  opportunity. 
Call  loudly,  nay,  compel  us  to  look  forward : 
Why  are  we  not  already  at  MacLellan's, 
Since  there  the  victim  sleeps? 

Phil.  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  tbee ; 

I  had  not  made  your  piety  my  confessor. 
Nor  enter'd  in  debate  on  these  sage  councils. 
Which  you're  more  like  to  give  than  I  to  profit  by, 
Gould  1  have  used  tlie  time  more  usefully ; 
But  first  an  interval  must  pass  between 
The  fate  of  Quentin  and  the  little  artifice 
That  shall  detach  him  from  his  comrade. 
The  stout  old  soldier  that  I  told  you  of. 

Auch.  How  work  a  point  so  difficult— so dangerovs? 

Phil.  'lis  cared  for.    Mark,  my  father,  the  < 
Arising  from  mean  company.    My  agents      [n 
Are  at  my  hand,  like  a  good  workman's  tools. 
And  if  I  mean  a  mischief,  ten  to  one 
That  they  anticipate  the  deed  and  guilt. 
Well  knowing  this,  when  first  the  vagrants'  tattle 
Gave  me  the  hint  that  Quentin  was  so  near  us. 
Instant  I  sent  MacLellan,  with  strong  charges 
To  stop  him  for  tlie  night,  and  bring  roe  word, 


[  MS.-''  Id  the  oM  tower  wbere  Ntel  MacLellia  dtvella. 
And  tbererore  laogb  oo  more,"  etc.  ] 
■  [  MS.—*'  And  we  are  then  In  bi£  power."  1 

*  [  MS.-"  He's  In  our  power  lo-olgbi;*] 

4  [Alexander,  fifth  Earl  of  Giencairn,  for  distinction  called 
*' Tlie  Good  Bari/' was  among  the  Orst  of  the  peers  of  Scotland 
who  concurred  in  the  aeformation,  in  aid  of  which  he  acted  a 
couspicaons  pari,  in  the  employment  both  oC  his  sword  and  pen. 
In  a  remonstrance  with  the  Queen  Regent,  be  loid  her,  that  *•  If 
she  violated  the  engagements  which  she  bad  come  under  to  ber 


subjects,  they  would  consider  themselves  as  absolved  from  Ihcir 
allegiance  to  her.'*  He  was  author  of  a  satirical  poem  agaiaat  Ike 
Roman  Catholics,  enUtled  "The  Hermit  of  AllareJt,**  (I 
—See  SiDBALD's  chronicle  of  seottith  Poetry. -^Ue 
Reformers  with  his  sword,  when  they  took  amis  at  Perlli,  ia  f  SSI; 
had  a  principal  command  in  the  army  embodied  againal 
Mary,  in  June  I3S7;  and  demolislicd  the  altar,  broke  tbe 
tore  down  the  pictures,  etc..  in  the  Chapel-royal  of  ilolyrooii- 
house,  after  (be  Queen  was  conducted  to  LocblcTen.  He  (Srtf 
in  4574.] 
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-ike  an  accomplish'd  spy,  bow  all  thiugs  stood, 
L.ialling  theeuemy  into  security. 
^/4  uch.  There  was  a  prudent  general ! 
M^hiL  MacLellan  went  and  came  within  the  hour, 
n^e  jealous  bee,  which  buzzes  in  his  nightcap, 
clLaid  hummM  to  him,  this  fellow,  Quentin  Blane, 
HI  ad  been  in  schoolboy  days  an  humble  lover 
0€  his  own  pretty  wife — 

^ucA.  Most  fortunate ! 

ITHe  knave  will  be  more  prompt  to  serve  our  purpose. 
T^hiL  Mo  doubt  onH.    'Mid  the  tidings  he  brought 
W  as  one  of  some  importance.    The  old  man    [back 
Ts  flush  of  dollars:  this  I  caused  him  tell 
A^mong  his  comrades,  who  became  as  eager 
To  have  him  in  their  company,  as  e*er  [space, 

Xtiey  had  been  wild  to  part  with  him.    And  in  brief 
^  letter's  framed  by  an  old  hand  amongst  them, 
Familiar  with  such  feats.    It  bore  the  name 
And  character  of  old  Montgomery, 
AVhom  he  might  well  suppose  at  no  great  distance, 
Commanding  his  old  Sergeant  Hildebrand, 
By  all  the  ties  of  late  authority. 
Conjuring  him  by  ancient  soldiership. 
To  hasten  to  his  mansion  instantly. 
On  business  of  high  import,  with  a  charge 

To  come [lows? 

Auch.  Well,  he  sets  out,  I  doubt  it  not, — what  fol- 
PhU,  I  am  not  curious  into  others*  practices, — 
So  far  I'm  an  economist  in  guilt. 
As  you,  my  sire,  advise.    But  on  the  road 
To  old  Montgomery's  he  meets  his  comrades. 
They  nourish  grudge  against  him  and  his  dollars, 
And  things  may  hap,  which  counsel  learn'd  in  law 
Call  Robbery  and  Murder.    Should  he  live. 
He  has  seen  nought  that  we  would  hide  from  him. 
Auch.  Who  carries  the  forged  letter  to  the  veteran? 
PhU,  Why,  Niel  MacLellan,  who  return'd  again 
To  bis  own  tower,  as  if  to  pass  the  night  there, 
hey  pass'd  on  him,  or  tried  to  pass,  a  story, 
if  they  wish'd  the  sergeant's  company, 
bout  the  comptroller's— that  is  Quentin's, 
And  he  became  an  agent  of  their  plot. 
That  he  might  better  carry  on  our  own. 

Auch,  There's  life  in  it— yes,  there  is  life  in't; 
And  we  will  have  a  mounted  party  ready 
To  scour  the  moors  in  quest  of  the  banditti 
That  kill'd  the  poor  old  man— they  shall  die  instantly. 
Dunbar  shall  see  us  use  sharp  justice  here, 
As  well  as  he  in  Teviotdale.    Tou  are  sure 
Tou  gave  no  hint  nor  impulse  to  their  purpose  ? 

PhiL  It  needed  not.  the  whole  pack  oped  at  once 
Upon  the  scent  of  dollars.— But  time  comes 
When  I  must  seek  the  tower,  and  act  with  Niel 
What  farther's  to  be  done. 

Auch.  Alone  with  him  thou  goest  not.    He  bears 
Thou  art  my  only  son,  and  on  a  night       [grudge- 
When  such  wild  passions  are  so  free  abroad. 
When  such  wild  deeds  are  doing,  'tis  but  natural 
1  guarantee  thy  safely.— I'll  ride  with  thee. 

PhiL  E'en  as  you  will,  my  lord.    But  pardon  me — 
If  you  will  come,  let  us  not  have  a  word 


Of  conscience,  and  of  pity,  and  forgiveness; 
Fine  words  to-morrow,  out  of  place  to-night. 
Take  counsel  then,  leave  all  this  work  to  me ; 
Call  up  your  household,  make  Ot  preparation. 
In  love  and  peace,  to  welcome  this  Earl  Justiciar, 
As  one  that's  free  of  guilt.    Go,  deck  the  castle 
As  foran  honoured  guest.    Hallow  the  diapel 
(If  they  have  power  to  hallow  it)  with  thy  prayers. 
Let  me  ride  forth  alone,  and  ere  the  sun 
Comes  o'er  the  eastern  hill,  thou  shalt  accost  him  : 
*'  Now  do  thy  worst,  thou  oft-returning  spy. 
Here's  nought  thou  canst  discover." 

Auch.  Tet  goest  thou  not  alone  with  that  MacLellan! 
He  deems  thou'bearest  will  to  injure  him, 
And  seek'st  occasion  suiting  to  such  >^ill. 
Philip,  thou  art  irreverent,  fierce,  ill-nurtured, 
Stalu'd  with  low  vices,  which  disgust  a  father ; 
Tet  ridest  thou  not  alone  with  yonder  man,— 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  myself  will  go  with  thee. 

{Exit,  and  eolU  to  horse  behind  the  Scene, 

Phil,  (alone,)  Now  would  1  give  my  fleetest  horse 
to  know 
What  sudden  thought  roused  this  paternal  care. 
And  if  'tis  on  his  own  account  or  mine : 
'Tis  true,  he  hath  the  deepest  share  in  all 
That's  likely  now  to  hap,  or  which  has  happen'd. 
Yet  strong  through  Nature's  universal  reign. 
The  link  which  binds  the  parent  to  the  offspring  : 
The  she- wolf  knows  it,  and  the  tigress  owns  it. 
So  that  dark  man,  who,  shunning  what  is  vicious. 
Ne'er  turn'd  aside  from  an  atrocity. 
Hath  still  some  care  left  for  his  hapless  offspring. 
Therefore  'tis  meet,  though  way  ward,  light,  and  stub- 
That  I  should  do  for  him  all  that  a  son  [born. 
Can  do  for  sire — and  bis  dark  wisdom  join'd 
To  influence  my  bold  courses,  'twill  be  hard 
To  break  our  mutual  purpose.— Horses  there! 

[Exit. 


ACT  in. 


SCENE  1. 


It  it  moonlight.  The  scene  is  the  Beach  beneath  the  Tower 
which  was  ^exhibited  in  the  first  scene^'-the  resset  is  gone 
from  her  anchorage, 

AucHiNDBAifE  Ofuf  PHILIP,  OS  if  dismounted  from  their 
horses,  come  forward  cautiously, 

Phil,  The  nags  are  safely  stow'd.    Their  noise 
might  scare  him; 
Let  them  be  safe,  and  ready  when  we  need  them. 
The  business  is  but  short.    We'll  call  MacLellan, 
To  wake  him,  and  in  quiet  bring  him  forth. 
If  he  be  so  disposed,  for  here  are  waters 
Enough  to  drown,  and  sand  enough  to  cover  him. 
But  if  he  hesitate,  or  fear  to  meet  us. 
By  heaven  I'll  deal  on  him  in  Chapeldonan 
With  my  own  hand  I — 

Auch,  Too  furious  boy !— alarm  or  noise  undoes  us, 
Our  praaice  must  be  silent  as  'tis  sudden. 
Bethink  thee  that  conviction  of  this  slaughter 
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Confirms  the  very  worst  of  accusations 
Our  foes  can  bring  against  us.  Wherefore  should  we, 
Who  by  our  birth  and  fortune  mate  with  nobles, 
And  are  allied  with  them,  take  this  lad's  life. 
His  peasant  life,  unless  to  quash  his  evidence. 
Taking  such  pains  to  rid  him  from  the  world, 
Who  would,  if  spared,  have  fixM  a  crime  upon  us  ? 

PhiL  Well,  I  do  own  me  one  of  those  wise  folks, 
Who  think  that  when  a  deed  of  fate  is  plann*d. 
The  execution  cannot  be  too  rapid. 
But  do  we  still  keep  purpose?    Is*t  determinM 
He  sails  for  Ireland— and  without  a  wherry  ? 
Salt  water  is  his  passport— is  it  not  so.! 

Auch.  I  would  it  could  be  otherwise. 
Might  he  not  go  there  while  in  life  and  limb. 
And  breathe  his  span  out  in  another  air  ? 
Many  seek  Ulster  never  to  retnrn — 
Why  might  this  wretched  youth  not  harbour  there? 

Phil,  With  all  my  heart.  It  is  small  honour  to  me 
To  be  the  agent  in  a  work  like  this.— 
Yet  this  poor  caitiff,  having  thrust  himself 
Into  the  secrets  of  a  noble  house. 
And  twined  himself  so  closely  with  our  safety, 
That  we  must  perish,  or  that  he  must  die, 
I'll  hesitate  as  little  on  the  action. 
As  I  would  do  to  slay  the  animal 
Whose  flesh  supplies  my  dinner.    'TIS  as  harmless. 
That  deer  or  steer,  as  is  this  Quentin  Biane, 
And  not  more  necessary  is  its  death 
To  our  accommodation— so  we  slay  it 
Without  a  moment's  pause  or  hesitation. 

Auek.  'Tis  not,  my  son,  the  feeling  calCd  remorse, 
That  now  lies  tugging  at  this  heart  of  mine. 
Engendering  thoughts  that  stop  the  lifted  hand. 
Have  I  not  heard  John  Knox  pour  forth  his  thunders 
Against  the  oppressor  and  the  man  of  blood, 
In  accents  of  a  minister  of  vengeance? 
Were  not  his  fiery  eyeballs  turn'd  on  me. 
As  if  he  said  expressly,  ^'Thou'rt  the  man?" 
Yet  did  my  solid  purpose,  as  I  listened, 
Remain  unshaken  as  that  massive  rock. 

PhiL  Well,  then,  Til  understand  'tis  not  remorse, — 
As  'tis  a  foible  little  known  to  thee, — 
That  interrupts  thy  purpose.    What,  then,  is  it? 
Is't  scorn,  or  is't  compassion?    One  thing's  certain. 
Either  the  feeling  must  have  free  indulgence, 
Or  fully  be  subjected  to  your  reason- 
There  is  no  room  for  these  same  treacherous  courses. 
Which  men  call  moderate  measures. 
We  must  confide  in  Quentin,  or  must  slay  him. 

Auch.  In  Ireland  he  might  live  afar  from  us. 

Phil.  Among  Queen  Mary's  faithful  partisans. 
Your  ancient  enemies,  the  haughty  Hamiltons, 
The  stern  MacDonnells,  and  resentful  Graemes— 
With  these  around  him,  and  with  Cassilis' death 
Exasperating  them  against  you,  think,  my  father. 
What  chance  of  Quentin's  silence. 

Auch.  Too  true— too  true.    He  is  a  silly  youth,  too, 
Who  had  not  wit  to  shift  for  his  own  living— 
A  bashful  lover,  whom  his  rivals  laugh'd  at— 
Of  pliant  temper,  which  companions  play'd  on— 


A  moonlight  waker,  and  a  noontide  dreamer- 

A  torturer  of  phrases  into  sonnets, 

Whom  all  might  lead  that  chose  to  praise  his  rbjniL 

PhiL  I  marvel  that  your  memory  has  room 
To  hold  so  much  on  such  a  worthless  subject. 

Aueh.  Base  in  himself,  and  yet  so  strangely  Mi 
With  me  and  with  my  fortunes,  that  I've  studied 
To  read  him  through,  as  I  would  read 
Some  paltry  rhyme  of  vulgar  prophecy. 
Said  to  contain  the  fortunes  of  my  house; 
And,  let  me  speak  him  truly— He  is  gratefal, 
Kind,  tractable,  obedient — a  child 
Might  lead  him  by  a  thread — He  shall  not  die! 

PhiL  Indeed ! — then  have  we  had  our  midDigbtii 
To  wondrous  little  purpose. 

Aueh,  By  the  blue  heaven, 

Thou  sbalt  not  murder  him,  cold  selfish  sensualist! 
Yon  pure  vault  speaks  it — yonder  summer  mooo, 
With  its  ten  million  sparklers,  cries,  Forbear!  . 
The  deep  earth  sighs  it  forth- Thou  shalt  not  DarJ 
Thou  shalt  not  mar  the  image  of  thy  Maker !  [der!- 
Thou  shalt  not  Ifrom  thy  brother  take  the  life, 
The  precious  gift  which  God  alone  can  give!- 

PhiL  Here  is  a  worthy  guerdon  now,  forstnlisg 
His  memory  with  old  saws  and  holy  sayings! 
They  come  upon  him  in  the  very  crisis, 
And  when  his  resolution  should  be  firmest,         | 
They  shake  it  like  a  palsy — Let  it  be, 
He'll  end  at  last  by  yielding  to  temptation, 
Consenting  to  the  thing  which  must  be  done, 
With  more  remorse  the  more  he  hesitates.— 

[  To  his  Father,  who  hoi  stood  fai 
after  his  last  speech. 
Well,  sir,  'tis  fitting  you  resolve  at  last. 
How  the  young  clerk  shall  be  disposed  upon; 
Unless  you  would  ride  home  to  Auchindrane, 
And  bid  them  rear  the  Maiden  in  the  court-yard, 
That  when  Dunbar  comes,  he  have  nought  to  do 
But  bid  us  kiss  the  cushion  and  the  headsman. 

Auch.  It  is  too  true— There  is  no  safety  for  us, 
Consistent  with  the  unhappy  wretch's  life! 
In  Ireland  he  is  sure  to  find  my  enemies. 
Arran  I've  proved— the  Netherlands  Tvc  tried, 
But  wilds  and  wars  return  him  on  my  hands. 

PhiL  Yet  fear  not,  father,  we'll  make  surer  wtwi. 

The  land  has  caves,  the  sea  has  whirlpools, 

Where  that  which  they  suck  in  returns  no  more. 

Auch.  I  will  know  nought  of  it,  hard-hearie4»^ 
P/ii/.Hard.beartedlWhy—roybeartissoftasywns 

But  then  they  must  not  feel  remorse  at  once, 
We  can't  afford  such  wasteful  tenderness: 
I  can  mouth  forth  remorse  as  well  as  you. 
Be  executioner,  and  I'll  be  chaplain, 
And  say  as  mild  and  moving  things  as  you  caD» 
But  one  of  us  must  keep  his  steely  temper. 
Auch.  Do  thou  the  deed-I  cannot  iook^"  ' 
PhiL  So  be  it-walk  with  me-MacLe"aD  u 
The  boat  lies  moor'd  within  that  reach  of  ro«j.j|^ 
And  'twill  require  our  greatest  strength  ^^     j^ 
To  launch  it  from  the  beach.    Meantime, » 
Brings  our  man  hither.-Sec  the  twinkling  « 
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Chat  glances  in  the  tower. 

Auch.  Let  us  withdraw— for  should  he  spy  us  sud* 
3e  may  suspect  us,  and  alarm  the  family,      [denly, 
I^hil,  Fear  not,  MacLeilan  has  his  trust  and  conG- 
dence, 
Sought  with  a  few  sweet  words  and  welcomes  home. 
A  uch.  But  think  you  that  the  Ranger  may  be  trusted  ? 
I^hil,  1*11  answer  for  him. — Let's  go  float  the  shallop. 
[They  go  off,  and  as  they  leave  the  Stage,  Mac- 
Lellan  is  seen  descending  from  the  Tower 
with  QcEifTiff.    The  former  bears  a  dark  lan- 
tern.   They  come  upon  the  Stage. 
Mac,  {showing  the  light.)  So — bravely  done — that's 
^         the  last  ledge  of  rocks, 
And  we  are  on  the  sands. — I  have  broke  your  slumbers 
Soinewhat  untimely. 

Quen.  Do  not  think  so,  friend. 

These  six  years  past  I  have  been  used  to  stir 
When  the  reveille  rung ;  and  that,  believe  me, 
Chooses  the  hours  for  rousing  me  at  random. 
And,  having  given  its  summons,  yields  no  license 
To  indulge  a  second  slumber.  Nay,  more,  I'll  tell  thee, 
That,  like  a  pleased  child,  I  was  e^en  too  happy 
For  sound  repose. 

Mac.  The  greater  fool  were  yon. 

Men  should  enjoy  the  moments  given  to  slumber : 
For  who  can  tell  how  soon  may  be  the  waking. 
Or  where  we  shall  have  leave  to  sleep  again  ? 

Quen.  The  God  of  Slumber  comes  not  at  command. 
Last  night  tt\e  blood  danced  merry  through  my  veins. 
Instead  of  finding  this  our  land  of  Carrick 
The  dreary  waste  my  fears  had  apprehended, 
I  saw  thy  wife,  MacLeilan,  and  thy  daughter, 
And  had  a  brother's  welcome ; — saw  thee,  too. 
Renew'd  my  early  friendship  with  you  both. 
And  felt  once  more  that  I  had  friends  and  country. 
So  keen  the  joy  that  tingled  through  my  system, 
Join'd  with  the  searching  powers  of  yonder  wine. 
That  I  am  glad  to  leave  my  feverish  lair, 
Although  my  hostess  smooth*d  my  coueb  herself, 
To  cool  my  brow  upon  this  moonlight  beach. 
Gaze  on  the  moonlight  dancing  on  the  waves. 
Such  scenes  are  wont  to  sooth  me  into  melancholy; 
But  sudi  the  hurry  of  my  spirits  now. 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  makes  me  laugh. 

^ac.rve  seen  but  few  so  gamesome,  Master  Quentin, 
Being  roused  from  sleep  so  suddenly  as  you  were. 
Quen.  Why,  there's  the  jest  on't.    Your  old  castle's 
haunted. 
In  vain  the  host— in  vain  the  lovely  hostess, 
In  kind  addition  to  all  means  of  rest. 
Add  their  best  wishes  for  our  sound  repose, 
AVben  some  hobgoblin  brings  a  pressing  message  : 
Montgomery  presently  must  see  his  sergeant. 
And  up  gets  Hiidebrand,  and  off  he  trudges. 
I  can't  but  laugh  to  think  upon  the  grin 
With  which  he  doffd  the  kerchief  he  had  twisted 
Around  his  brows,  and  put  his  morion  on — 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 
Mac.  I'm  glad  to  see  you  merry,  Quentin. 

Quen.  Why,  faith,  my  spirits  are  but  transitory, 
And  you  may  live  with  me  a  month  or  more. 


And  never  see  me  smite.    Then  some  such  trifle 

As  yonder  little  maid  of  yours  would  laugh  at, 

Will  serve  me  for  a  theme  of  merriment — 

Even  now,  I  scarce  can  keep  my  gravity ; 

We  were  so  snugly  settled  in  our  quarters, 

With  full  intent  to  let  the  sun  be  high 

Ere  we  should  leave  our  beds— and  first  the  one 

And  then  the  other's  summon'd  briefly  forth. 

To  the  old  tune,  *^  Black  Bandsmen,  up  and  march  I" 

Mac.  Well !  you  shall  sleep  anon — rely  upon  it — 
And  make  up  time  misspent.    Meantime,  methinks, 
Ton  are  so  merry  on  your  broken  slumbers, 
Tou  ask  not  why  I  call'd  you. 

Quen.  I  can  guess ; 

You  lack  my  aid  to  searcli  the  weir  for  seals. 
You  lack  my  company  to  stalk  a  deer. 
Think  you  I  have  forgot  your  silvan  tasks. 
Which  oft  you  have  permitted  me  to  share, 
Till  days  that  we  were  rivals  ? 

Mac.  You  have  memory 

Of  that  too?— 

Quen.  Like  the  memory  of  a  dream. 

Delusion  far  too  exquisite  to  last. 

Mac.  You  guess  not  then  for  what  I  call  you  forth. 
It  was  to  meet  a  friend — 

Quen.  What  friend  ?    Thyself  excepted. 
The  good  old  man  who's  gone  to  see  Montgomery, 
And  one  to  whom  I  once  gave  dearer  title, 
I  know  not  in  wide  Scotland  man  or  woman 
Whom  I  could  name  a  friend. 

Mac.                                  Thou  art  mistaken. 
There  is  a  Baron,  and  a  powerful  one 

Quen.  There  flies  my  fit  of  mirth.  You  have  a  grave 
And  alter'd  man  before  you. 

Mac.  Compose  yourself,  there  is  no  cause  for  fear, — 
He  will  and  must  speak  with  you. 

Quen.  Spare  me  the  meeting,  Niel.  I  cannot  seehim. 
Say,  I'm  just  landed  on  my  native  earth ; 
Say,  that  I  will  not  cumber  it  a  day ; 
Say,  that  my  wretched  thread  of  poor  existence 
Shall  be  drawn  out  in  solitude  and  exile. 
Where  never  memory  of  so  mean  a  thing 
Again  shall  cross  his  path — ^but  do  not  ask  me 
To  see  or  speak  again  with  that  dark  man ! 

Mac.  Your  fears  are  now  as  foolish  as  your  mirtli — 
What  should  the  powerful  Knight  of  Auchindrane 
In  common  have  with  such  a  man  as  thou? 

Quen.  !No  matter  what — Enough,  I  will  not  see  him. 

Mac.  He  is  thy  master,  and  he  claims  obedience. 

Quen.  My  master?  Ay,  my  task-master— Ever  since 
I  could  write,  man,  his  hand  hath  been  upon  me; 
No  step  I've  made  but  cumber'd  with  his  chain, 
And  I  am  weary  on't— I  will  not  see  him. 

Mac.  You  must  and  shall— there  is  no  remedy. 

Quen.  Take  heed  that  you  compel  me  not  to  find  one, 
I've  seen  the  wars  since  we  had  strife  together ; 
To  put  my  late  experience  to  the  test 
Were  something  dangerous — Ha,  I  am  betray'd ! 

[While  the  latter  part  of  this  dialogue  is  pass- 
ing, AucHiNDRAPTB  and  Philip  enter  on  the 
Stage  from  behind,  and  suddenly  present 
themselves. 
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Aueh.  What  says  the  runagate  ? 

Quen,  {laying  aside  all  aftpearance  of  renUance.) 
Nothing,  you  are  my  fate ; 
And  in  a  shape  more  fearfully  resistless, 
My  evil  angel  could  not  stand  before  me. 

Auch.  And  so  you  scruple,  slave,  at  my  command, 
To  meet  me  when  I  deign  to  ask  thy  presence? 

Qvum,  No,  sir;  I  had  forgot— I  am  your  bond-slave ; 
But  sure  a  passing  thought  of  independence. 
For  which  I've  seen  whole  nations  doing  battle, 
Was  not,  in  one  who  has  so  long  enjoy'd  it, 
A  crime  beyond  forgiveness. 

A%Kh.  We  shall  see; 

Thou  wert  my  vassal,  born  upon  my  land, 
Bred  by  my  bounty— It  concerned  me  highly. 
Thou  know'st  it  did— and  yet  against  my  charge 
Again  I  find  thy  worthlessness  in  Scotland. 

Quen,  Alas !  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful  know  not 
How  very  dear  to  those  who  have  least  share  in't, 
Is  that  sweet  word  of  country !    The  poor  exile 
Feels,  in  each  action  of  the  varied  day, 
His  doom  of  banishment.    The  very  air 
Cools  not  his  brow  as  in  his  native  land; 
The  scene  is  strange,  the  food  is  loathly  to  him  ; 
The  language,  nay.  the  music  jars  his  ear. » 
Why  should  I,  guiltless  of  the  slightest  crime, 
Suffer  a  punishment  which,  sparing  life, 
Deprives  that  life  of  all  which  men  hold  dear  ? 

Auch.  Hear  ye  the  serf  I  bred,  begin  to  reckon 
Upon  his  rights  and  pleasure  1    Who  am  I— 
Thou  abject,  who  am  I,  whose  will  thou  thwartest? 

PW/.Well  spoke,  my  pious  sire.  Theregoes  remorse! 
Let  once  thy  precious  pride  take  fire,  and  then, 
MacLellan,  you  and  I  may  have  small  trouble. 

Quen.Yowx  words  are  deadly,  and  your  power  re- 
sistless; 
Vm  in  your  hands— but,  surely,  less  than  life 
May  give  you  the  security  you  seek, 
Without  commission  of  a  mortal  crime. 

Auch.  Who  is't  would  deign  to  think  upon  thy  life? 
I  but  require  of  thee  to  speed  to  Ireland, 
Where  thou  mayst  sojourn  for  some  little  space, 
Having  due  means  of  living  dealt  to  thee, 
And,  when  it  suits  the  changes  of  the  times, 
Permission  to  return. 

Quen.  Noble  my  lord, 

I  am  too  weak  to  combat  with  your  pleasure : 
Yet,  0,  for  mercy's  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  that  dear  land  which  is  our  common  mother, 
Let  me  not  part  in  darkness  from  my  country  I 
Pass  but  an  hour  or  two,  and  every  cape, 
Headland,  and  bay,  shall  gleam  with  new-born  light, 
And  ril  take  boat  as  gaily  as  the  bhrd 
That  soars  lo  meet  the  morning. 
Grant  me  but  this— to  show  no  darker  thoughts 
Are  on  your  heart  than  those  your  speech  expresses! 


PhU.  A  modest  favour,  friend,  is  this  you  ask ! 
Are  we  to  pace  the  beach  like  watermen, 
Waiting  your  worship's  pleasure  to  take  boat  ? 
No,  by  my  faith !  you  go  upon  the  instant. 
The  boat  lies  ready,  and  the  ship  receives  you 
Near  to  the  pointof  Turnberry.— Come,  we  waityoo; 
Bestir  you ! 

Quen.       I  obey.— Then  farewell,  Scotland, 
And  Heaven  forgive  my  sins,  and  grant  that  mercy, 
Which  mortal  man  deserves  not! 

Auch.  {speaks  aside  lo  his  Son.)    What  signal 
Shall  let  me  know  'tis  done  ? 

Phil.  When  the  light  is  quench'd, 

Your  fears  for  Quentin  Blane  are  at  an  end- — 
{To  Quen.)  Come,  comrade,  come,  we  must  begin  our 
voyage. 

Quen.  But  when,  O  when  to  end  it! 

[He  goes  off  reluctantly  with  Philip  and  Uu- 
Lellan .  AucHiPfBBANB  stonds  lookimg  afitr 
them.  The  Moon  becomes  ovorcUmded,  ami 
the  Stage  dark.  Avcbindbane,  who  h€U  gazed 
fixedly  and  eagerly  after  those  who  have  kft 
the  Stage,  becomes  animated,  emd  speaks. 

Auch.  It  is  no  fallacy !— The  night  is  dark. 
The  moon  has  sunk  before  the  deepening  doods; 
I  cannot  on  the  murky  beach  distinguish 
The  shallop  from  the  rocks  which  lie  beside  it; 
I  cannot  see  tall  Philip's  floating  plume. 
Nor  trace  the  sullen  brow  of  Niel  MacLellan; 
Yet  still  that  caitiffs  visage  is  bd'ore  me. 
With  chattering  teeth,  mazed  look,  and  bristling  hair, 
As  he  stood  here  this  moment !— Have  I  changed 
My  human  eyes  for  those  of  some  night  prowler, 
The  wolfs,  the  tiger-cat's,  or  the  hoarse  bird's 
That  spies  its  prey  at  midnight  ?    I  can  see  him— 
Yes,  I  can  see  him,  seeing  no  one  else, — 
And  well  it  is  I  do  so.    In  his  absence. 
Strange  thoughts  of  pity  mingled  with  my  purpose, 
And  moved  remorse  within  me— But  they  vanish'd 
Whene'er  he  stood  a  living  man  before  me ; 
Then  my  antipathy  awaked  within  me, 
Seeing  iU  object  close  within  my  reach, 
Till  I  could  scarce  forbear  him.  *-41ow  they  linger! 
The  boat's  not  yet  to  sea !— I  ask  myself. 
What  has  the  poor  wretch  done  to  wake  my  hatred- 
Docile,  obedient,  and  in  sufferance  patient?— 
As  well  demand  what  evil  has  the  hare 
Done  to  the  hound  that  courses  her  in  sport. 
Instinct  infallible  supplies  the  reason — 
And  that  must  plead  my  cause. — The  vision's  gone! 
Their  boat  now  walks  the  waves;  a  single  gleam. 
Now  seen,  now  lost,  is  all  that  marks  her  course ; 
That  soon  shall  vanish  too — then  all  is  over! — 
Would  it  were  o'er,  for  in  this  moment  lies 
The  agony  of  ages!'— Now,  'tis  gone— 
And  all  is  acted!— no— she  breasts  again 


I  MS.-"  The  ilralM  of  foreliin  m«*lc  Jar  bb  ear."  1 

[  H8. "  my  anilpalbf , 

Strong  source  of  inward  hale,  orose  within  ine, 
Srfllog  lis  object  was  wltbln  my  reecb, 
Aud  fcorcdy  could  forbear."  Z 


[  MS. ♦•  In  (bat  monicut,  oer  htosool 

Winters  of  memory  aoeai'd  to  roll.** 

Btum— r*e  Gteoar. ) 
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e  opposing  wave,  and  bears  the  tiny  sparkle 
»on  her  crest— 

(A  faint  cry  heard  as  from  seaward.) 
Ha !  there  was  fatal  evidence, 
I 's  over  now,  indeed !— The  light  is  quench'd— 
ad  Quentin,  source  of  all  my  fear,  exists  not.—    . 
:i€^  morning  tide  shall  sweep  his  corpse  to  sea, 
nd  hide  all  memory  of  this  stern  night's  work. 

{He  walks  in  a  slow  and  deeply  meditaiive  num- 
ner  towards  the  side  of  the  Stage,  and  sud- 
denly meets  Mabion,  the  wife  o^MAcLsiXAif, 
who  has  descended  from  the  Castle, 
o^w,    bow  to  meet   Dunbar —Heaven  guard  my 

senses ! — 
tand!  who  goes  there? — ^Do  spirits  walk  the  earth 
:re  yet  they've  left  the  body ! 

Mar.  Is  it  you, 

kly  lord,  on  this  wild  beach  at  such  an  hour? 

Aneh,  It  is  MacLellan's  wife,  in  search  of  him, 
3r  of  her  lover— of  the  murderer. 
Or  of  the  murder'd  man.— Go  to.  Dame  Marion, 
Men  have  their  hunting-gear  to  give  an  eye  to, 
Their  snares  and  trackings  for  their  game.  But  women 
Should  shun  the  night  air.    A  young  wife  also. 
Still  more  a  handsome  one,  should  keep  her  pillow 
Till  the  sun  gives  example  for  her  wakening. 
Come,  dame,  go  back^back  to  your  bed  again. 
Mar.  Hear  me,  my  lord !  there  have  beeo  sights  and 
sounds 
That  terrifled  my  child  and  roe— Groans,  screans. 
As  if  of  dying  seamen,  came  from  ocean— 
A  corpse-light  danced  upon  the  crested  waves 
For  several  minutes'  space,  then  sunk  at  once. 
When  we  retired  to  rest  we  had  two  guests. 
Besides  my  husband  Niel— I'll  tell  your  lordship 

Who  the  men  were 

Auch,  Pshaw,  woman,  can  you  think 

That  I  have  any  interest  in  your  gossips  ?  [him, 

Please  your  own  husband,  and  that  you  nsay  please 
Get  tliee  to  bed,  and  shut  up  ddors,  good  dame. 
Werel  MacLellaa,  I  should  scarce  be  satisOed 
To  find  thee  wandering  here  in  mist  and  moonlight. 
When  silence  should  be  in  thy  habitation, 
And  sleep  upon  tby  piUow. 

Mar.  Good  my  lord. 

This  is  a  holyday.— By  an  ancient  custom 
Our  children  seek  the  shore  at  break  of  day. 
And  gather  shells,  anddance,  and  play,  and  sp(»rt  them 
In  honour  of  the  Ocean.    Old  men  say  [Isabel 

The  custom  is  derived  from  heathen  tiiaes.    Our 
Is  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  you  may  Chiiik 
She  is  awake  ahready,  ^md  impatient 
To  be  the  first  shall  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  sun  good-morrow. 

Auch.  Ay,  indeed  ? 

Linger  such  dregs  of  heathendom  among  you  ? 
And  bath  Knox  preach'd,  and  Wishart  died,  in  vain  ? 
Take  notice,  I  forbid  these  sinful  practices. 
And  will  not  have  my  followers  mingle  in  them. 
Mar»  If  such  your  honour's  pleasure,  I  must  go 
And  lock  the  door  on  Isabel ;  she  is  wilful. 


And  voice  of  mine  will  have  small  force  to  keep  her 
From  the  amusement  she  so  long  has  dream'd  of. 
But  I  must  tell  your  honour,  the  old  people. 
That  were  survivors  of  the  former  race. 
Prophesied  evil  if  this  day  should  pass 
Without  due  homage  to  the  mighty  Ocean. 

Auch.  Folly  and  Papistry— Perhaps  the  ocean 
Hath  had  his  morning  sacrifice  already ; 
Or  can  you  think  the  dreadful  element. 
Whose  frown  is  death,  whose  roar  the  dirge  of  navies. 
Will  miss  the  idle  pageant  you  prepare  for? 
I've  business  for  you,  too — the  dawn  advances — 
I'd  have  thee  lock  thy  little  child  in  safety. 
And  get  to  Auchindrane  before  the  sun  rise ; 
Tell  them  to  get  a  royal  banquet  ready, 
As  if  a  king  were  coming  there  to  feast  him. 

JIfar.  I  will  obey  your  pleasure.  But  my  husband 

Auch.  I  wait  him  on  the  beach,  and  bring  him  in 
To  share  the  banquet. 

JIfar.  But  he  has  a  friend. 

Whom  it  would  ill  become  him  to  intrude 
Upon  your  hospitality. 

Auch.  Fear  not;  his  friend  shall  be  made  welcome 
Should  he  return  with  Kie\.  [too, 

Mar.  He  must— he  will  return— he  has  no  option. 

Auch.  {Apart.)  Thus  rashly  do  we  deem  of  others' 
destiny — 
He  has  indeed  no  option-^Mit  be  comes  not. 
Begone  on  thy  commission — I  go  this  way 
To  meet  tliy  husband. 

[llARioif  goes  to  her  Tower,  and  after  entering 
it  is  seen  to  come  out,  lock  the  door,  and  leave 
the  Stage,  as  if  to  execute  Auchindbanb's 
commission.  He,  apparently  going  off  in  a 
different  direction,  has  watched  her  from  the 
side  of  the  Stage,  and  on  her  departure  speaks. 

Auch.  Fare  thee  well,  fond  woman. 
Most  dangerous  of  spies— thou  prying,  prating. 
Spying,  and  telling  woman !    I've  cut  short 
Thy  dangerous  testimony— hated  word ! 
What  other  evidence  have  we  cut  short. 
And  by  what  fated  means,  this  dreary  morning ! — 
Bright  lances  here  and  helmets?— I  must  shift 
To  join  the  others. 

[Exit. 

Enter  from  the  other  side  the  SEBCBAifx,  accompanied 
with  an  Officer  and  two  Pikemen. 

Ser.  *Twas  in  good  time  you  came;  a  minute  later 
The  knaves  had  ta'en  my  dollars  and  my  life. 

Offi.  Tou  fought  most  stoutly.    Two  of  them  were 
Ere  we  came  to  your  aid.  [down, 

Ser.  Gramercy,  halberd! 

And  well  it  happens,  since  your  leader  seeks 
This  Quentin  Blane,  that  you  have  fall'n  on  me; 
None  else  can  surely  tell  you  where  he  hides. 
Being  in  some  fear,  and  bent  to  quit  this  province. 

Offi.  'Twill  do  our  Earl  good  service.    He  has  sent 
Despatches  into  Holland  for  this  Quentin. 

Ser.  I  left  him  two  hours  since  In  yonder  tower. 
Under  the  guard  of  one  who  smoothly  spoke, 
Although  he  look'd  but  roughly— I  will  chide  him 
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For  bidding  me  go  forth  with  yonder  traitor. 

Ojfi.  Assure  yourself  'twas  a  concerted  stratagem. 
Montgomery's  been  at  Holyrood  for  months, 
And  can  have  sent  no  letter— 'twas  a  plan 
On  you  and  on  your  dollars,  and  a  base  one, 
To  which  this  Ranger  was  most  likely  privy; 
Such  men  as  he  hang  on  our  Heroer  barons, 
The  ready  agents  of  their  lawless  will; 
Boys  of  the  belt,  who  aid  their  master's  pleasures. 
And  in  his  moods  ne'er  scruple  his  injunctions. 
But  haste,  for  now  we  must  unkennel  Quentin ; 
I've  strictest  charge  concerning  him. 

Ser,  Go  up,  then,  to  the  tower. 
You've  younger  limbs  than  mine— there  shall  you  find 
Lounging  and  snoring,  like  a  lazy  cur  [him 

Before  a  stable  door;  it  is  his  practice. 

[The  Officer  goes  up  to  the  Tower,  and  after 
knocking  without  receiving  an  answer,  turns 
the  key  which  liARioif  had  left  in  the  lock,  and 
enters;  Isabel,  dressed  as  if  for  her  dance, 
runs  <na  and  descends  to  the  Stage;  the  Of- 
ficer follows, 

Ogi.  There's  no  one  in  the  house,  this  little  maid 
Excepted 

Is,  And  for  me,  I'm  there  no  longer. 

And  will  not  be  again  for  three  hours  good  : 
I'm  gone  to  join  my  playmates  on  the  sands. 

Ofli.  (detaining  her.)  You  shall,  when  you  have  told 
to  me  distinctly 
Where  are  the  guests  who  slept  up  there  last  night. 

1$.  Why,  there  is  the  old  man,  he  stands  beside  you. 
The  merry  old  man,  with  the  glistening  hair; 
He  left  the  tower  at  midnight,  for  my  father 
Brought  him  a  letter. 

Ser.  In  ill  hour  I  left  you, 

I  wish  to  Heaven  that  I  had  stay'd  with  you; 
There  is  a  nameless  horror  that  comes  o'er  me.— 
Speak,  pretty  maiden,  tell  us  what  chanced  next, 
And  thou  shalt  have  thy  freedom. 

Is,  After  you  went  last  night,  my  father 
Grew  moody,  and  refused  to  doff  his  clothes, 
Or  go  to  bed,  as  sometimes  he  will  do  [night, 

When  there  is  aught  to  chafe  him.    Until  past  mid- 
He  wander'd  to  and  fro,  then  call'd  the  stranger, 
The  gay  young  man,  that  sung  such  merry  songs, 
Yet  ever  look'd  most  sadly  whilst  he  sung  them. 
And  forth  they  went  together. 

Offi,  And  you've  seen 

Or  heard  nought  of  them  since  ? 

Is.  Seen  surely  nothing,  and  I  cannot  think 
That  they  have  lot  or  share  in  what  I  heard. 
I  heard  my  mother  praying,  for  the  corpse-lights 
Were  dancing  on  the  waves ;  and  at  one  o'clock, 
Just  as  the  Abbey  steeple  toll'd  the  knell, 
There  was  a  heavy  plunge  upon  the  waters, 
And  some  one  cried  aloud  for  mercy !— -mercy ! 


It  was  the  water-spirit,  sure,  which  promised 
Mercy  to  boat  and  fisherman,  if  we 
Perform'd  to-day's  rites  duly.    Let  me  go- 
I  am  to  lead  the  ring.  [moR; 

Offi.  (to  Ser.)  Detain  her  not.    She  cannot  teQv 
To  give  her  liberty  is  the  sure  way  [na, 

To  lure  her  parents  homeward.—Straban,  taketiti 
And  should  the  father  or  the  mother  come, 
Arrest  them  both,  or  either.  Aachindrane 
May  come  upon  the  beach ;  arrest  bim  also, 
But  do  not  state  a  cause.  I'll  back  again, 
And  take  directions  from  my  Lord  Danbar. 
Keep  you  upon  the  beach,  and  have  an  eye 
To  all  that  passes  there. 

[ExewiU  uponl^ 

SCENE  n. 
Scene  changes  to  a  remote  and  roekg  pari  ofOi»tta4aA. 
Enter  AucmifORANE  meeting  Philip. 

Auch.  The  devil's  brought  his  legions  to  thisbeNh, 
That  wont  to  be  so  lonely;  morions,  laoco, 
Show  in  the  morning  beam  as  thick  as  gloffm 
At  sununer  midnight. 

Phil.  r  m  right  glad  to  see  them, 

Be  they  whoe'er  they  may,  so  they  are  mortal; 
For  I've  contended  with  a  lifeless  foe, 
And  I  have  lost  the  battle.    I  would  give 
A  thousand  crowns  to  hear  a  mortal  sted 
Ring  on  a  mortal  harness.  [tan- 

Auch.  How  now !— Art  mad,  or  hast  thou  toil 
The  turn  we  came  for,  and  must  live  or  die  by? 

Phil.  'Tis  done,  if  man  can  do  it;  but  I  doubt 
If  this  unhappy  wretch  have  Heaven^s  pemusaoB 
To  die  by  mortal  hands. 

Auch.  Where  is  he?— where's  MacLeilan? 

Phil.  In  the  deep- 

Both  in  the  deep,  and  what's  immortal  of  them 
Goneto  the  judgment-seat,  where  we  mostmecttta 

Auch,  MacLeilan  dead,  and  Quentin  too?-Sobei 
To  all  that  menace  ill  to  Aucliindrane, 
Or  have  the  power  to  injure  him!— Thy  worfs 
Are  full  of  comfort,  but  thine  eye  and  look 
Have  in  this  pallid  gloom  a  ghastiiness, 
Which  contradicts  the  tidings  of  thy  tongae.  *-- 

PW/.Hear  me,  old  man— There  Maheavenako««i 
As  you  have  heard  old  Knox  and  Wishart  pr^ 
Though  little  to  your  boot.    The  dreaded  wiw* 
Is  slain,  and  silent.    But  his  misused  body 
Gomes  right  ashore,  as  if  to  cry  for  vengeance; 
It  rides  the  waters  like  a  living  thing, ' 
Erect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waves  which  bearhio-i 

Auch.  Thou  speakest  frenzy,  when  sense  is  ^^ 
required.  , 

Phil.  Hear  me  yet  more !— I  say  I  did  the  deed  ( 


[ — »Thls  man*!  brow,  like  to  a  tlOe  leaf. 
Foretells  tbeoatore  of  a  tragic  volume; 
Thoa  irembleat;  and  the  whlloDen  lo  thy  cbeok 
la  apter  than  tby  tongne  to  tell  iby  errand." 

2d  King  Bwry  if.  ] 


C '» Walka  tbc  ivaters  like  a  tblng of  life."] 

BiBoii-r*«C«rJi^'- 
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^ith  all  the  coolness  of  a  practised  hunter 

Nhen  dealing  with  a  stag.    I  struck  him  overboard, 

ind  with  MacLellan's  aid  I  held  his  head 

Jnder  the  waters,  while  the  Ranger  tied 

The  weights  we  had  provided  to  his  feet. 

Ye  cast  him  loose  when  life  and  body  parted, 

Lnd  bid  him  speed  for  Ireland.    But  even  then, 

Ls  in  deGance  of  the  words  we  spoke, 

lie  body  rose  upright  behind  our  stern, 

>ne  half  in  ocean,  and  one  half  in  air, 

Ind  tided  after  as  in  chase  of  us.  > 

Auch.  It  was  enchantment !— Did  you  strike  at  it? 

Phil.  Once  and  again.    But  blows  avaiFd  no  more 
rhan  on  a  wreath  of  smoke,  where  they  may  break 
rhe  column  for  a  moment,  which  unites 
Lnd  is  entire  again.    Thus  the  dead  body 
iunk  down  before  my  oar,  but  rose  unharm'd, 
knd  dogg'd  us  closer  still,  as  in  defiance. 

Auch,  'Twas  Hell's  own  work ! 

Phil-  MacLellan  then  grew  restive 

^nd  desperate  in  his  fear,  blasphemed  aloud, 
Cursing  us  both  as  authors  of  his  ruin. 
Myself  was  wellnigh  frantic  while  pursued 
3y  this  dead  shape,  upon  whose  ghastly  features 
rbe  changeful  moonbeam  spread  a  grisly  light; 
kndj  baited  thus,  I  took  the  nearest  way  * 
To  ensure  his  silence,  and  to  quell  his  noise; 

used  my  dagger,  and  I  flung  him  overboard, 
Ind  half  expected  his  dead  carcass  also 
NovAd  join  the  chase— but  he  sunk  down  at  once. 

Auch.  He  had  enough  of  mortal  sin  about  him, 
To  sink  an  argosy. 

PhU.  But  now  resolve  you  what  defence  to  make, 
[f  Quentin's  body  shall  be  recognised; 
for  'tis  ashore  already;  and  he  bears 
Aarks  of  my  handiwork ;  so  does  MacLellan. 

Auch,  The  concourse  thickens  still— Away,  away! 
We  most  avoid  the  multitude. 

[They  rush  out, 

SCENE  HI. 

Scene  changes  to  another  part  of  the  Bea(Ju 

UhOdnn  are  seen  dancing,  and  Villagers  looking  on, 
IsASBL  seems  to  take  the  management  of  the  Danes. 

fUlage  woman.  How  well  she  queens  it,  the  brave 

little  maiden !  [cradle, 

itt  Villager.  Ay,  they  all  queen  it  from  their  very 


These  willing  slaves  of  haughty  Auchindrane. 
But  now  I  hear  the  old  man's  reign  is  ended  ;— 
'Tis  well— he  has  been  tyrant  long  enough. 
2nd  Villager,  Finlay,  speak  low,  you  interrupt  the 

sports. 
3rd  Villager,  Look  out  to  sea— There's  something 
coming  yonder, 
Bound  for  the  beach,  will  scare  us  from  our  mirth. 

4lh  Villager.  Pshaw,  it  is  but  a  sea-gull  on  the  wing. 
Between  the  wave  and  sky. 

3rd  Villager.  Thou  art  a  fool. 

Standing  on  solid  land— 'tis  a  dead  body.  {one, 

2nd  Villager.  And  if  it  he,  he  bears  him  like  a  live 
Not  prone  and  weltering  like  a  drown'd  corpse. 
But  bolt  erect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waters. 
And  used  them  as  his  path. 

Alh  Villager.  It  is  a  merman, 

And  nothing  of  this  earth,  alive  or  dead. 

[By  degrees  all  the  Dancers  break  off  from  their 
sport,  and  stand  gazing  to  seaward,  while  an 
object,  imperfectly  seen,  drifts  towards  the 
Beach,  and  at  length  arrives  among  the  rocks 
which  border  the  tide. 
3rd  Villager.  Perhaps  it  is  some  wretch  who  needs 
Jasper,  make  in  and  see.  [assistance; 

2Md  Villager.  Not  I,  my  friend ; 

E'en  take  the  risk  yourself,  you'd  put  on  others. 

[HiLDBBRAND  has  entered,  and  heard 
the  two  last  words. 
Ser.  What,  are  you  men? 
Fear  ye  to  look  on  what  you  must  be  one  day? 
I,  who  have  seen  a  thousand  dead  and  dying 
Within  a  flight-shot  square,  will  teach  you  how  in  war 
We  look  upon  the  corpse  when  life  has  left  it. 

[Be  goes  to  the  back  scene,  and  seems  attempting 
to  turn  the  body,  which  has  come  CLshore  with 
Us  face  downwards. 
Will  none  of  you  come  aid  to  turn  the  body?   [man. 
Is.  You're  cowards  all.— I'll  help  thee,  good  old 
[She  goes  to  aid  the  Sergeant  with  the  body,  and 
presently  gives  a  cry,  and  faints.    Hilde- 
BRAin>  comes  forward.  All  crowd  rotmd  him ; 
he  speaks  with  an  expression  of  horror. 
Ser.  *Tis  Quentin  Blanel  Poor  youth,  his  gloomy 
bodings 
Have  been  the  prologue  to  an  act  of  darkness; 
His  feet  are  manacled,  his  bosom  stabb'd, 
And  he  is  foully  murder'd.    The  proud  Knight 
And  his  dark  Ranger  must  have  done  this  deed. 
For  which  no  common  ruffian  could  have  motive. 


>  [This  passage  was  probably  suggested  by  a  srrikiog  onefQ 
nchey's  Life  of  Nelson,  touching  the  corpse  of  the  Ifeapolitao 
luce  Caraccioll,  eiiecuted  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  then  tbo 
ttit  British  Admiral's  flag-ship,  in  the  bay  of  Naples  in  1799. 
le  circumstances  of  Caraccioli's  trial  and  death  form,  it  is  almost 
sedleM  to  observe,  the  most  unpleasant  chapter  in  Lord  Nelson's 
itory  s — 

*'  The  body,**  says  Sonthey,  *'  was  carried  out  to  a  considerable 
Hauoe  and  sank  in  Uie  bay,  wilh  Uiree  double-headed  shot, 
sigtiing  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  tied  to  its  legs.  Between 
fo  or  three  weelu  afterwards,  when  the  King  (of  Naples)  was  on 
«rd  the  Foudroyant,  a  Neapolitan  fisherman  came  to  the  ship, 
d  aolemdly  declared,  tl^t  Caraccioli  had  risen  ttota  die  bottom 


of  the  sea,  and  was  coming  as  fast  as  he  could  to  Naples,  swim- 
ming half  out  of  the  water.  Such  an  account  was  listened  to  liko 
a  tale  of  idle  credulity.  The  day  being,  fair,  Nelson,  to  please 
the  King,  stood  out  to  sea :  but  the  ship  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  a  body  was  dutinctly  seen,  upright  in  the  water,  and  ap- 
proaching them.  It  was  recognised  to  be,  indeed,  the  corpse  of 
Caraccioli,  which  had  risen  and  floated,  while  the  great  weights 
attached  to  the  legs  kept  the  body  in  a  position  like  that  of  a  liv- 
ing man.  a  (act  so  extraordinary  astonished  the  King,  and  per- 
haps excited  some  feelings  of  sopersUlious  fear,  akin  to  regret. 
He  gave  permission  for  the  body  to  be  taken  on  shore,  and  receive 
Christian  burial."— Xi/e  of  Nelson,  cliap.  vi.] 
*  L  MS^' '  ADd,  batted  by  my  dave.  1  lued  my  dsgger."  1 
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A  peasant.  Caution  were  best,  old  man— Thou  art 
The  Knight  is  great  and  powerful.  [a  stranger, 

Ser.  Let  it  be  so. 

Caird  on  by  Heaven  to  stand  forth  an  avenger, 
I  will  not  blench  for  fear  of  mortal  man. 
Have  I  not  seen  that  when  that  innocent 
Had  placed  her  hands  upon  the  murder*d  body, 
His  gaping  wounds, '  that  erst  weresoak*d  with  brine. 
Burst  forth  with  blood  as  ruddy  as  the  cloud 
Which  now  the  sun  doth  rise  on  ? 

Peas.  What  of  that? 

Ser.  Nothing  that  can  affect  the  innocent  child, 
But  murder's  guilt  attaching  to  her  father, 
Since  the  blood  musters  in  the  victim's  veins 
At  the  approach  of  what  holds  lease  from  him 
Of  all  that  parents  can  transmit  to  children. 
And  here  comes  one  to  whom  I'll  vouch  the  circum- 
stance. 

The  Eabl  of  Dunbar  enters  with  Soldiers  and  others, 
having  AccmNDBAifE  and  Phiup  prisoners. 

Dun.  Fetter  the  young  rufGan  and  his  trait'rous 
father ! 

[They  are  made  secure. 
Aueh.  'Twas  a  lord  spoke  it — I  have  known  a  knight, 
Sir  George  of  Home,  who  had  not  dared  to  say  so. 


Dun.  'TIS  Heaven,  not  I,  decides  upon  your  goil 
A  harmless  youth  is  traced  within  your  power, 
Sleeps  in  your  Ranger's  house — his  friend  atmidni^ 
Is  spirited  away.    Then  lights  are  seen. 
And  groans  are  heard,  and  corpses  come  ashore 
Mangled  with  daggers,  while  (to  PhU.)  your  d^ 

wears 
The  sanguine  livery  of  recent  slaughter: 
Here,  too,  the  body  of  a  murder'd  victim, 
(Whom  none  but  you  had  interest  to  remove,) 
Bleeds  on  a  child's  approach,  because  the  daughter 
Of  one  the  abettor  of  the  wicked  deed. 
All  this,  and  other  proofs  corroborative, 
Gall  on  us  briefly  to  pronounce  the  doom 
We  have  in  charge  to  utter. 

Auch.  If  my  house  perish,  Heaven's  will  be  dooe! 
I  wish  not  to  survive,  it ;  but,  0  Philip, 
Would  one  could  pay  the  ransom  for  us  both! 

Phil.  Father,  'tis  fitter  that  we  both  should  die, 
Leaving  no  heir  behind. — The  piety 
Of  a  bless'd  saint,  the  moral  of  an  anchorite, 
Could  not  atone  thy  dark  hypocrisy. 
Or  the  wild  profligacy  I  have  practised. 
Ruiu'd  our  house,  and  shatter'd  be  our  towers, 
And  with  them  end  the  curse  our  sins  have  merited: 

[Estvil. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  ASPEN. 


A  TRAGEDY. 


AOV£RTISEMENT. 

This  attempt  at  dramatic  composition  was  executed 
nearly  thirty  years  since,  when  the  magnificent  works  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  were  for  the  first  time  made  known  to 
the  British  public,  and  received,  as  many  now  alive  must 
remember,  with  universal  enthusiasm.  What  we  admire 
we  usually  attempt  to  imitate;  and  the  author,  not  trusting 
to  his  own  efforts,  borrowed  the  substance  of  the  story  and 
a  part  of  the  diction  from  a  dramatic  romance  called  "Der 
Heilige  Yebm^  *'  (the  Secret  Tribunal ),  which  fills  the  siith 
volume  of  the  "Sagen  den  Vorielt"  (Tales  of  Antiquity), 
by  Beit  Weber.  The  drama  must  be  termed  rather  a  rifa- 
cimento  of  the  original  than  a  translation,  since  the  whole 
is  compressed,  and  the  incidents  and  dialogue  occasionally 
much  varied.  Tbe  imitator  is  ignorant  of  the  real  name  of 
his  ingenious  contemporary,  and  lias  been  informed  that  of 
Beit  Weber  is  fictitious. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Remble  at  one  time  bad  some  desire 
to  bring  oat  tbe  play  at  Drury-Lane,  then  adorned  by  him- 
self and  his  matchless  sister,  who  were  to  have  supported 


the  characters  of  the  unhappy  son  and  mother  :to(|rH( 
objections  appeared  to  this  proposal.  There  nu  dug^ 
that  tbe  main  spring  of  tbe  story,— tbe  binding  eoKMCBesii 
formed  by  members  of  tbe  secret  trlbanal.— might  not  be 
sufficiently  felt  by  an  English  audience,  toirbomUKDitait 
of  that  singularly  mysterious  institution  was  aokiK)VDlh» 
early  association.  There  was  also,  according  to  Mr.  Kob- 
ble's  experienced  opinion,  too  much  blood,  loo  mod  oTw 
dire  catastrophe  of  Tom  Tbaml),  when  all  die  on  the  JiiP 
It  was  besides  esteemed  perilous  to  place  the  fifth  Kt  "^ 
the  paradb  and  show  of  the  secret  conclave,  at  the  »ff^ 
of  underlings  and  sceneshifters,  who,  by  a  rldicilo*"^ 
tion,  gesture,  or  accent,  might  turn  what  should  he  P 
into  farce.  ^^ 

The  author,  or  rather  the  translator,  willingly  MqineK« 
in  this  reasoning,  and  never  afterwards  made  any  i^^ 
to  gain  the  honour  of  the  buskin.  The  German  la^e^ 
caricatured  by  a  number  of  imitators  who,  '"^Jl^ 
copying  tbe  sublimity  of  tbe  great  masters  of  the  school,  im- 
plied iU  place  by  extravagance  and  bombast,  fell  taMJ^ 
repute,  and  received  a  eoup  de  grdee  from  the  joint  Oof^ 


■  [  MS.-  ^'  BiB  unblooded  womids;*  elc.  ] 

•  [**  The  pocr.  In  his  play  of  Auchindrane,  dhiplayed  real  tragic 
power,  and  soothed  afl  those  who  cried  oat  before  for  a  more  direct 
story:  aod  l^i  of  Ihe  retrospecUve.  Several  of  the  scenes  are 
conceived  and  execoled  with  all  the  powers  of  the  best  parts  of 
*  Waverley.*  The  verse,  too,  is  more  roogh,  nalural,  and  nervoot, 


U9» 


than  that  of  •  Halidoo  Hill ; '  but  noWe  as  the  ^^^J^0 
eclipsed  so  mach  by  Ms  splendid  romances,  ^^^J^^^ 
complained  that  he  had  not  done  his  best  aod  thai  vfi^B^ 
was  not  dranuUc.*'— ALLAN  QifmrnGUkWr-Jthenaumy 
lass.i 
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if  the  lata  hnieDled  Mr.  Canniog  and  Mr.  Frere.  The  ef- 
ect  of  their  singalarly  happy  piece  of  ridicule  called  "The 
lovers/*  a  mocit  play  i^hich  appeared  in  the  Anti-Jacobio, 
ras,  that  the  German  school,  with  its  beaaties  and  its  de- 
eds, passed  completely  oat  of  fashion,  and  the  following 
cenes  were  consigned  to  neglect  and  obscurity.  Very  late- 
f  •  however,  the  writer  chanced  to  look  them  over  with 
Mliogs  very  different  from  those  of  the  adventurous  period 
'fbis  literary  life  during  which  they  had  been  written,  and 
el  with  such  as  perhaps  a  reformed  libertine  might  regard 
be  Ulegilimate  production  of  an  early  amour.  There  is 
omethlng  to  be  ashamed  of,  certainly ;  but,  after  all,  pa- 
emal  vanity  whispers  that  the  child  has  a  resemblance  to 
he  father. 

To  this  it  need  only  be  added,  that  there  are  in  existence 
o  many  manuscript  copies  of  the  following  play,  that  if  it 
ihould  not  find  Its  way  to  the  public  sooner,  it  is  certain  to 
io  so  when  the  author  can  no  more  have  any  opportunity 
)f  correcting  the  press,  and  consequently  at  greater  disad- 
rantage  than  at  present.  Being  of  too  small  a  size  or  con- 
sequence for  a  separate  publication,  the  piece  is  sent  as  a 
contribution  to  the  Keepsalce,  where  its  demerits  may  be 
hidden  amid  the  beauties  of  more  valuabte  articles. 

Anosttord,  \$t  Aprils  i829. 


DRAUAT|S  PERSONiE. 

MEN. 

RUOIOEa,  SkroR  of  itpen,  an  old  Otrman  warrior. 

6EOBGE  OF  ASPEN,    )  ... 

BBNBT  OP  ASPEN,      ) 

iODEBlC.  count  of  Maitlngen^  ekiof  of  a  dtpartaunl  of  the  InpMble  Trf- 

kmnal^  and  tht  ktrtditary  tntmy  ofiko  family  of  A$ptn, 
WILLIAM,  Baron  ofWolfiMn^  ally  of  Count  iaderie. 
IBITBAN  OP  EBEESDOEF.  brothor  to  theformtr  kiubond  of  tk€  BaroMn 

of  ifpCM.  di$gn/sod  a$  a  mitutraL 
DOIE  OP  BAVAKIA. 

BETTIOLO     I  A>«o«w*o/l*<ir<mwo/i«pea. 
CO?(BAD,  Page  of  Honour  to  Eenry  of  Atptn. 
MABTIN,  S^M^r*  to  Haorgt  of  Atpen, 
B06O,  Sqnira  to  Count  Rodtrie* 
PETEa,  an  ancitnt  domestic  of  Kuilger, 
PATHSa  LUDOVIC,  Chaplain  to  tudigor. 

WOMEN. 

ISABELLA,  formoriy  marr/edto  ArwlfofBberedorf,  now  wife  ofRud/ger. 
SSaTaODE,  Uakeltm'B  niece,  betrothed  to  Henry. 

RoUlere,  Jud§e$  of  Iho  Invieible  Trikunai^  etc,  etc, 

Scciie.-Tlie  C«9tl«  or  Eberadorf  In  BavarU,  tlw  rolos  of  Grlefenbaaf,  aad 
Um  adjacent  cauntry. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  ASPEN. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  I. 


An  amelent  Gothic  chambet'  in  the  castle  of  Ebsrsdorf.  Spears, 
crottbowSj  and  arms,  with  the  horns  of  buffaloes  and  of  deer  ^ 
are  hung  round  the  wall.  An  antique  buffet  with  beakers 
and  stone  bottles* 

RCBIGER,  Banm  of  Aspen,  and  his  lady,  Isabella,  are 
discovered  sitting  at  a  large  oaken  table, 

Rud.  A  plague  upon  that  roan  horse!  Had  be  not 
Btumbled  with  me  at  Ibe  ford  after  our  last  skirmish, 
i  bad  been  now  with  my  sons.  And  yonder  the  boys 
are,  hardly  three  miles  off,  battling  witb  Count  Ro- 


deric,  and  their  father  must  He  here  like  a  worm- 
eaten  manuscript  in  a  convent  library !  Out  upon 
it !  Out  upon  it !  Is  it  not  hard  that  a  warrior,  who 
has  travelled  so  many  leagues  to  display  the  cross  on 
the  walls  of  Zion,  should  be  now  unable  to  lift  a 
spear  before  his  own  castle  gate  I 

lia.  Dear  husband,  your  anxiety  retards  your  re- 
covery. 

Rud,  May  be  so ;  but  no  less  than  your  silence 
and  melancholy!  Here  have  I  sate  this  month,  and 
more,  since  that  cursed  fall!  Neither  hunting,  nor 
feasting,  nor  lance-breaking  for  me  I  And  my  sons 
—George  enters  cold  and  reserved,  as  if  he  had  the 
weight  of  the  empire  on  his  shoulders,  utters  by  syl- 
lables a  cold  '"' How  is  it  with  you? ''  and  shuts  him- 
self up  for  days  in  his  solitary  chamber— Henry,  my 
cheerful  Henry — 

/sa.  Surely,  he  at  least— 

Rud,  Even  he  forsakes  me,  and  skips  up  the  tower 
staircase  like  lightning  to  join  your  fair  ward,  Ger- 
trude, on  the  battlements.  I  cannot  blame  him ;  for, 
by  my  knightly  faith,  were  I  in  his  place,  I  think 
even  these  bruised  bones  would  hardly  keep  me  from 
her  side.    Still,  however,  here  I  must  sit  alone. 

Isa.  Not  alone,  dear  husband.  Heaven  knows 
what  I  would  do  to  soften  your  confinement. 

Rud.  Tell  me  not  of  that,  lady.  When  I  first  knew 
thee,  Isabella,  the  fair  maid  of  Arnheim  was  the  joy 
of  her  companions,  and  breathed  life  wherever  she 
came.  Thy  fether  married  thee  to  Arnolf  of  Ebers- 
dorf— not  much  with  thy  will,  'tis  true— (sAe  hide$ 
her  face,)  Nay— forgive  me,  Isabella— but  that  is  over 
—he  died,  and  the  ties  between  us,  which  thy  mar- 
riage had  broken,  were  renewed— but  the  sunshine 
of  my  Isabella's  light  heart  returned  no  more. 

Isa.  (weeping,)  Beloved  Rudiger,  you  search  my 
very  soul !  Why  will  you  recall  past  times — days  of 
spring  that  can  never  return  ?  Do  I  not  love  thee 
more  than  ever  wife  loved  husband  ? 

Rud.  {stretches  out  hi$  arms—she  embraces  him.) 
And  therefore  art  thou  ever  my  beloved  Isabella. 
But  still,  is  it  not  true?  Has  not  thy  cheerfulness 
vanished  since  thou  hast  become  Lady  of  Aspen  ? 
Dost  thou  repent  of  thy  love  to  Rudiger  ? 

Isa,  Alas!  no!  never!  never! 

Rud.  Then  why  dost  thou  herd  with  monks  and 
priests,  and  leave  thy  old  knight  alone,  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  stormy  life,  he  has  rested  for  weeks 
within  the  walls  of  his  castle  ?  Hast  thou  committed 
a  crime  from  ,which  Rudiger's  love  cannot  absolve 
thee? 

Isa.  0  many!  many! 

Rud.  Then  be  this  kiss  thy  penance.  And  tell  me, 
Isabella,  hast  thou  not  founded  a  convent,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  the  best  of  thy  late  husband's  lands  ? 
Ay,  and  with  a  vineyard  which  I  could  have  prized 
as  well  as  the  sleek  monks.  Dost  thou  not  daily 
distribute  alms  to  twenty  pilgrims?  Dost  thou  not 
cause  ten  masses  to  be  sung  each  night  for  the  re- 
pose of  thy  late  husband's  soul  ? 

Isa.  It  will  not  know  repose. 
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itttd.  Well,  well— God's  peace  be  with  ArnoU  of 
Ebersdorf;  the  mention  of  him  makes  thee  ever  sad, 
though  so  many  years  have  passed  since  his  death. 

Isa.  But  at  present,  dear  husband,  have  I  not  the 
roost  just  cause  for  anxiety?  Are  not  Henry  and 
George,  our  beloved  sons,  at  this  very  moment  per- 
haps engaged  in  doubtful  contest  with  our  hereditary 
foe,  Count  Roderic  of  Maltingen  ? 

Rud.  Now,  there  lies  the  difference  :  you  sorrow 
that  they  are  in  danger,  I  that  I  cannot  share  it  with 
them. — Hark !  I  hear  horses'  feet  on  the  drawbridge, 
Go  to  the  window,  Isabella. 

Isa.  {at  the  window,)  It  is  Wickerd,  your  squire. 

Rud,  Then  shall  we  have  tidings  of  George  and 
Henry.  {Enter  Wickebd.)  How  now,  Wickerd  ? 
Have  you  come  to  blows  yet  ? 

Wic,  Not  yet,  noble  sir. 

Rud.  Not  yet?— shame  on  the  boys'  dallying— 
what  wait  they  for? 

Wic,  The  foe  is  strongly  posted,  sir  knight,  upon 
the  Wolfshill,  near  the  ruins  of  Griefenhaus ;  there- 
fore your  noble  son,  George  of  Aspen,  greets  you 
well,  and  requests  twenty  more  men-at-arms,  and, 
after  they  have  joined  him,  he  hopes,  with  the  aid  of 
St.  Theodore,  to  send  you  news  of  victory. 

Rud.  (attempts  to  rise  hastily,)  Saddle  my  black 
barb;  I  will  head  them  myself.  {Sits  down.)  A  mur- 
rain on  that  stumbling  roan !  1  had  forgot  my  dis- 
located bones.  Gall  Reynold,  Wickerd,  and  bid  him 
take  all  whom  he  can  spare  from  defence  of  the  castle 

—(Wickebd  is  going) and  ho !    Wickerd,  carry 

with  you  my  black  barb,  and  bid  George  charge  upon 
him.  (Exit  Wickebd.)  Now  see,  Isabella,  if  1  dis- 
regard the  boy*s  safety ;  I  send  him  the  best  horse 
ever  knight  bestrode.  When  we  lay  before  Ascalon, 
indeed,  I  had  a  bright  bay  Persian — ^Thou  dost  not 
heed  me. 

Isa.  Forgive  me,  dear  husband;  are  not  our  sons 
in  danger !  Will  not  our  sins  be  visited  upon  them  ? 
Is  not  their  present  situation 

Rud.  Situation?  I  know  it  well :  as  fair  a  field  for 
open  fight  as  1  ever  hunted  over :  see  here — (makes 
lines  on  the  <a6/f )— here  is  the  ancient  castle  of  Grie- 
fenhaus in  ruins,  here  the  Wolfshill;  and  here  the 
marsh  on  the  right. 

Isa.  The  marsh  of  Griefenhaus ! 

Rud.  Yes;  by  that  the  boys  must  pass. 

Isa.  Pass  there !  (Apart,)  Avenging  Heaven !  thy 
hand  is  upon  us!  [Exit  hastily. 

Rud.  Whither  now?  Whither  now?  She  is  gone. 
Thus  it  goes.  Peter !  Peter !  (Enter  Petbb.)  Help 
roe  to  the  gallery,  that  I  may  see  them  on  horseback. 
[Exit,  leaning  on  Peter. 


SCENE  II. 


'^he  inner  court  of  the  castle  of  Ebersdorf:  a  quadrangle^  sur- 
rounded with  Gothic  buildings;  troopers,  followers  of 
RUDIGKR,  pass  and  repass  in  hastCy  as  if  preparing  for 
an  excursinii . 

Wickerd  comes  forward. 

Wic.   What,  ho!    Reynold!     Reynold!— By   our 


Lady,  the  spirit  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  is  npoo  Ibi. 
So  ho!  not  mounted  yet?  Reynold! 

Enter  Retkold. 

Rey.  Here!  here  I  A  devil  choke  tby  bavfc 
think'st  thou  old  Reynold  is  not  as  ready  for  i  iL- 
mish  as  thou  ? 

Wic.  Nay,  nay:  I  did  but  jest;  but,  by  my  soei 
it  were  a  shame  should  our  yougsters  have  yok  i 
with  Count  Roderic  before  we  greybeards  come. 

Rey.  Heaven  forefend !  Our  troopers  are  but  sa^ 
dling  their  horses;  five  minutes  more,  and  wearei 
our  stirrups,  and  then  let  Count  Roderic  sit  fist 

Wic.  A  plague  on  him !  he  has  ever  lain  hardontlx 
skirts  of  our  noble  master. 

Rey,  Especially  since  he  was  refused  the  hsaki 
our  lady's  niece,  the  pretty  Lady  Gertrude. 

Wic.  Ay,  marry!  would  nothing  less  serve  the  ;>i 
of  Maltingen  than  the  lovely  lamb  of  our  yooug  Bj- 
ron  Henry !  By  my  sooth,  Reynold,  when  I  loji 
upon  these  two  lovers,  they  make  me  full  twutr 
years  younger;  and  when  I  meet  the  man  that  wwii 
divide  them— I  say  nothing— but  let  him  look  to  it 

Rey.  And  how  fare  our  young  lords? 

Wic.  Each  well  in  his  humour.— Baron  Geors 
stern  and  cold,  according  to  his  wont,  and  hisbrothe 
as  cheerful  as  ever« 

Rey,  Well !— Baron  Henry  for  me. 

Wic.  Yet  George  saved  thy  life. 

Rey.  True— with  as  much  indifference  asifht^o^ 
been  snatching  a  chestnut  out  of  the  Ore.  NowBaiw 
Henry  wept  for  my  danger  and  my  wounds.  Hkw- 
fore  George  shall  ever  command  my  life,  butHorj 
my  love. 

Wic,  Nay,  Baron  George  shows  his  gtoooyspini 
even  by  the  choice  of  a  favourite. 

Rey.  Ay,— Martin,  formerly  the  squire  of  iinw 
of  Ebersdorf,  his  mother's  first  husband.-In^' 
he  could  not  have  fitted  himself  with  an  altaxia* 
from  among  the  faithful  followers  of  his  worthj  la- 
ther, whom  Arnolf  and  his  adherents  used  torn 
as  the  devil  hates  holy  water.  But  Martin  is  a  g«« 
soldier,  and  has  stood  toughly  by  George  inio^J^ 
hard  brunt.  „ 

Wic.  The  knave  is  sturdy  enough,  ^^^Jr; 
withal— 1  have  seen,  brother  Reynold,  ^^'^^^t!^ 
tin  showed  his  moody  visage  at  the  banquet,  oar 
mistress  has  dropped  the  wine  she  was  raising  to 
lips,  and  exchanged  her  smiles  for  a  ghastly  fro 
as  if  sorrow  went  by  sympathy,  as  kissiD$  i^^^ 
favour.  j^ 

Rey.  His  appearance  reminds  her  of  ^^^^^ 
band,  and  thou  hast  well  seen  that  makes  her  e 

Wic.  Dost  thou  marvel  at  that  ?  She  was  marn^ 
to  Arnolf  by  a  species  of  force,  and  they  say  ^^ 
before  his  death  he  compelled  her  to  s^^<»'[!\  |^ 
espouse  Riidiger.  The  priests  will  not  absal««  _^ 
for  the  breach  of  that  vow,  and  therefore  sw 
troubled  in  mind.    For,  d'ye  mark  me,  R«y"^' 
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Rey.  A  truce  to  your  preaching !    To  horse !  and 
blessing  on  our  arms ! 
Wic.  St.  George  grant  it! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  ni. 


Ike  gallery  of  the  castle,  terminating  in  a  large  balcony  com- 
numding  a  distant  prospect.^Foices,  bugle-horns,  kettle- 
drums,  trampling  of  horses^  etc,  art  heard  wiihouJt. 

RuDiGBR,  leaning  on  Peter,  lookt  from  the  hcUcony, 
Gertrude  and  Isabella  are  near  him, 

Rud,  There  they  go  at  length— look,  Isabella !  look, 
oy  pretty  Gertrude — these  are  the  iron-handed  war- 
tors  who  shall  tell  Roderic  what  it  will  cost  him  to 
»rce  thee  from  my  protection — [Flourish  wUhauty 
LUDIOER  stretches  his  arms  from  the  balcony.)  Go, 
ay  diildren,  and  God's  blessing  with  you.  Look  at 
ay  black  barb,  Gertrude.  That  horse  shall  let  day- 
ight  in  through  a  phalanx,  were  it  twenty  pikes 
leep.  Shame  on  it  that  I  cannot  mount  him !  Seest 
thou  how  fierce  old  Reynold  looks  ? 

Ger.  I  can  hardly  know  my  friends  in  their  armour. 
[7^  bugles  and  kettle-drums  are  heard 
as  at  a  greater  distance. 

Rud.  I^ow  I  could  tell  every  one  of  their  names, 
(ven  at  this  distance ;  ay,  and  were  they  covered,  as 
'.  have  seen  them,  with  dust  and  blood.  He  on  the 
lapple<grey  is  Wickerd — ^a  hardy  fellow,  but  some- 
rbat  given  to  prating.  That  is  young  Conrad  who 
;a]lops  so  fast,  page  to  thy  Henry,  my  girl. 

[Bugles,  etc.,  at  a  greater  distance  stilL 

Ger.  Heaven  guard  them.  Alas!  the  voice  of  war 
liat  calls  the  blood  into  your  cheeks  chills  and  freezes 
line. 

Rud.  Say  not  so.  It  is  glorious,  my  girl,  glorious ! 
ee  how  their  armour  glistens  as  they  wind  round  yon 
ill!  how  their  spears  glimmer  amid  the  long  train  of 
list.  Hark!  you  can  still  hear  the  faint  notes  of 
ticir  trumpets — {Bugles  very  faint.) — And  Rudiger, 
Id  Rudiger  with  the  iron  arm,  as  the  crusaders  used 
>  call  me,  must  remain  behind  with  the  priests  and 
lie  women.    Well !  well ! — {Sings.) 

*'  It  was  a  knight  to  battle  rode. 
And  as  bis  war-borae  be  bestrode.*'— 

ill  me  a  bowl  of  wine,  Gertrude ;  and  do  thou.  Pe- 
ar, call  the  minstrel  who  came  hither  last  night. — 

Ungt.) 

'*  orr  rode  the  horseman,  dash,  sa,  sa : 
And  stroked  his  whiskers,  Ira,  la,  la."— 

STBB  goes  out. — ^Rudiger  sits  down,  and  Ger- 
tUDE  helps  him  with  wine.)  Thanks,  my  love.  It 
nes  ever  best  from  thy  hand.  Isabella,  here  is 
>ry  and  victory  to  our  boys. — {Drinks.) — Wilt  thou 
it  pledge  me? 
Isa.  To  their  safety,  and  God  grant  it\— {Drinks.) 

'ii/er  Bertram  as  a  minstrel,  with  a  Boy  hearing  hie 
harp.^Also  Peter. 

Rud.  Thy  name,  minstrel  ? 
Ber.  Minhold,  so  please  you. 


Rud.  Art  thou  a  German? 

Ber.  Tes,  noble  sir ;  and  of  this  province. 

Rud.  Sing  roe  a  song  of  battle. 

[Bertram  sings  to  the  harp. 

Rud.  Thanks,  minstrel :  well  sung  and  lustily. 
What  sayst  thou,  Isabella? 

Isa.  I  marked  him  not. 

Rud.  Nay,  in  sooth  you  are  too  anxious.  Cheer 
up.  And  thou,  too,  my  lovely  Gertrude  :  in  a  few 
hours  thy  Henry  shall  return,  and  twine  his  laurels 
into  a  garland  for  thy  hair.  He  fights  for  thee,  and 
he  must  conquer. 

Ger.  Alas !  must  blood  be  spilled  for  a  silly  maiden? 

Rud.  Surely :  for  what  should  knights  break  lances 
but  for  honour  and  ladies'  love— ha,  minstrel  ? 

Ber.  So  please  you— also  to  punish  crimes. 

Rud.  Out  upon  it!  wouldst  have  us  executioners, 
minstrel?  Such  work  would  disgrace  our  blades. 
We  leave  malefactors  to  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

Isa,  Merciful  God!  Thou  hast  spoken  a  word, 
Rudiger,  of  dreadful  import. 

Ger.  They  say  that,  unknown  and  invisible  them- 
selves, these  awful  judges  are  ever  present  with  the 
guilty ;  that  the  past  and  the  present  misdeeds,  the 
secrets  of  the  confessional,  nay,  the  very  thoughts 
of  the  heart,  are  before  them ;  that  their  doom  is  as 
sure  as  that  of  fate^  the  means  and  executioners  un- 
known. 

Rud.  They  say  true — ^the  secrets  of  that  associa- 
tion, and  the  names  of  those  who  compose  it,  are  as 
inscrutable  as  the  grave :  we  only  know  that  it  has 
taken  deep  root,  and  spread  its  branches  wide.  I  sit 
down  each  day  in  my  hall,  nor  know  I  how  many  of 
these  secret  judges  may  surround  me,  all  bound  by 
the  most  solemn  vow  to  avenge  guilt.  Once,  and 
but  once,  a  knight,  at  the  earnest  request  and  en- 
quiries of  the  emperor,  hinted  that  he  belonged  to 
the  society :  the  next  morning  he  was  found  slain  in 
a  forest :  the  poniard  was  left  in  the  wound,  and  bore 
this  label — ^^Thus  do  the  invisible  judges  punish 
treachery." 

Ger.  Gracious !  aunt,  you  grow  pale. 

Isa.  A  slight  indisposition  only. 

Rud.  And  what  of  it  all  ?  We  know  our  hearts 
are  open  to  our  Creator :  shall  we  fear  any  earthly 
inspection  ?  Come  to  the  battlements ;  there  we  shall 
soonest  descry  the  return  of  our  warriors. 

[Exit  RuDifiER,  with  Gertrude  and  Peter. 

Isa.  Minstrel,  send  the  chaplain  hither.  {Exit  Ber- 
tram.) Gracious  Heaven!  the  guileless  innocence  of 
my  niece,  the  manly  honesty  of  my  upright-hearted 
Rudiger,  become  daily  tortures  to  me.  While  he 
was  engaged  in  active  and  stormy  exploits,  fear  for 
his  safety,  joy  when  he  returned  to  his  castle,  enabled 
me  to  disguise  my  inward  anguish  from  others.  But 
from  myself-— Judges  of  blood,  that  lie  concealed  in 
noontide  as  in  midnight,  who  boast  to  avenge  the 
hidden  guilt,  and  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the 
human  breast,  how  blind  is  your  penetration,  how 
vain  your  dagger  and  your  cord,  compared  to  the 
conscience  of  the  sinner!  j-^  ■ 
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Enter  Fathbb  Ludovic. 

Lud.  Peace  be  with  you,  lady ! 

Isa.  It  is  not  with  me :  it  is  thy  office  to  bring  it. 

iMd,  And  the  cause  is  the  absence  of  the  young 
knights? 

ha.  Their  absence  and  their  danger. 

Lud,  Daughter,  thy  hand  has  been  stretched  out 
in  bounty  to  the  sick  and  to  the  needy.  Thou  bast 
not  denied  a  shelter  to  the  weary,  nor  a  tear  to  the 
atmicted.  Trust  in  their  prayers,  and  in  those  of  the 
holy  convent  thou  hast  founded;  peradventure  they 
will  bring  back  thy  children  to  thy  bosom. 

Isa.  Thy  brethren  cannot  pray  for  me  or  mine. 
Their  vow  binds  them  to  pray  night  and  day  for  an- 
other— to  supplicate,  without  ceasing,  the  Eternal 
Mercy  for  the  soul  of  one  who— Oh,  only  Heaven 
knows  how  much  he  needs  their  prayer! 

iMd.  Unbounded  is  the  mercy  of  Heaven.  The 
soul  of  thy  former  husband 

Isa.  I  charge  thee,  priest^  mention  not  the  word. 
(Apart.)  Wretch  that  I  am,  the  meanest  menial  in 
ray  train  has  power  to  goad  me  to  madness! 

Lud.  Hearken  to  me,  daughter;  thy  crime  against 
Amolf  of  Ebersdorf  cannot  bear  in  the  eye  of  Heaven 
so  deep  a  dye  of  guilt. 

Isa.  Repeat  that  once  more;  say  once  again  that 
it  cannot — cannot  bear  so  deep  a  dye.  Prove  to  me 
that  ages  of  the  bitterest  penance,  that  tears  of  the 
dearest  blood,  can  erase  such  guilt.  Prove  but  thai 
to  me,  and  I  wiU  build  thee  an  abbey  which  shall  put 
to  shame  the  fairest  fane  in  Christendom. 

iMd.  Nay,  nay,  daughter,  your  conscience  is  over 
tender.  Supposing  that,  under  dread  of  the  stern 
Arnolf,  you  swore  never  to  marry  your  present  hus- 
band, still  the  exacting  such  an  oath  was  unlawful, 
and  the  breach  of  it  venial. 

Isa.  {resuming  her  composure.)  Be  it  so,  good 
father;  I  yiekl  to  thy  better  reasons.  And  now  tell 
me,  has  thy  pious  care  achieved  the  task  I  intrusted 
to  thee? 

Lud,  Of  superintending  the  erection  of  thy  new 
hospital  for  pilgrims?  I  have,  noble  lady :  and  last 
night  the  nunstrel  now  in  the  castle  lodged  there. 

Isa.  Wherefore  came  he  then  to  the  castle? 

Lud.  Reynold  brought  the  commands  of  the  baron. 

Isa.  Whence  comes  he,  and  what  is  his  tale? 
When  he  sung  before  Rudiger,  I  thought  that  long 
before  I  had  heard  such  tones— seen  such  a  face. 

Lud.  It  is  possible  you  may  have  seen  him,  lady, 
for  he  boasts  to  have  been  known  to  Arnolf  of  Ebers- 
dorf, and  to  have  lived  formerly  in  this  castle.  He 
enquires  mudi  after  Martin,  Arnolfs  squire. 

Isa.  Go,  Ludovic— go  quick,  good  father,  seek  him 
out,  give  him  this  purse,  and  bid  him  leave  the  castle, 
and  speed  him  on  his  way. 

Lud,  May  I  ask  why,  noble  lady? 

Isa.  Thou  art  inquisitive,  priest:  I  honour  the 
>  servants  of  God,  but  I  foster  not  the  prying  spirit 
of  a  monk.    Begone ! 

Lud.  But  the  baron,  lady,  will  expect  a  reason  why 
I  dismiss  bis  guest  ? 


Isa.  True,  true  (reeoUeettng  herteif);  pardon  et 
warmth,  good  father,  I  was  thinking  of  the  oockcH 
that  grows  too  big  for  the  nest  of  the  sparrow^  au 
strangles  its  fostermother.  Do  no  sudi  birds  roos 
in  convent  walls? 

iMd.  Lady,  I  understand  you  not. 

Isa.  Well  then,  say  to  the  baron,  that  I  have  <& 
missed  long  ago  all  the  attendants  of  the  om  o 
whom  thou  hast  spoken,  and  that  I  wish  to  have  non 
of  them  beneath  my  roof. 

Lud.  {inquisitively.)  Except  Martin? 

Isa.  (sharply.)  Except  Martin!  who  saved  the  IMi 
of  my  son  George?    Do  as  I  command  thee. 

Manet  Ludotic 

lAid.  Ever  the  same— stem  and  peremptory  t 
others  as  rigorous  to  herself;  haughty  even  to  m, 
to  whom,  in  another  mood,  she  has  knelt  for  absoto- 
tion,  and  whose  knees  she  has  bathed  in  tears.  I 
cannot  fathom  her.  The  unnatural  zeal  with  whid 
she  performs  her  dreadful  penances  cannot  be  rdi- 
gion,  for  shrewdly  I  guess  she  l)elieves  not  in  tbdr 
blessed  efficacy.  Well  for  her  that  she  is  the  fcwfi- 
dress  of  our  convent,  otherwise  we  might  not  hsrt 
erred  in  denouncing  her  as  a  heretic! 

[EA 

ACT  II, 

SCENB  I. 

^  woodland  protpeeL^Through  a  long  avenue,  h&Ifgnt^ 
up  by  brambiet,  are  ducet-ned  in  the  background  Urn  nums 
of  the  ancient  cattle  of  Grief enhaus. —The  distant  now  of 
battle  it  heard  during  this  scene. 

Enter  Georsb  of  Aspen,  armed  with  a  battl^<uDe  in  kit 
hand,  as  from  horseback.  He  supports  MAartn,  atd 
brings  him  forward. 

Geo.  Lay  thee  down  here,  old  friend.  The  ene- 
my's horsemen  will  hardly  take  their  way  among 
these  brambles,  through  which  I  have  dragged  th«- 

Mar.  Oh,  do  not  leave  me!  leave  roe  not  an  in- 
stant !  My  moments  are  now  but  few,  and  I  woold 
profit  by  them. 

Geo.  Martin,  you  forget  yourself  and  me— I  most 
back  to  the  field. 

Mar.  (attempts  to  riu.)  Then  drag  me  back  thither 
also ;  1  cannot  die  but  in  your  presence — ^I  dare  not 
be  alone.    Stay,  to  give  peace  to  my  parting  soul. 

Geo.  I  am  no  priest,  Martin.    (Going.) 

Mar.  (raising  himself  with  great  pain.)  Baroo 
George  of  Aspen,  I  saved  thy  life  in  battle :  for  that 
good  deed,  hear  me  but  one  moment. 

Geo.  I  hear  thee,  my  poor  friend.    (Returning.) 

Mar.  But  come  close— very  close.  See'st  thou, 
sir  knight — tliis  wound  I  bore  for  thee — and  this- 
and  this — dost  thou  not  remember? 

Geo.  I  do. 

Mar.  I  have  served  thee  since  thou  wast  a  child; 
served  thee  faithfully — was  never  from  thy  side 

Ceo.  Thou  hast. 
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Mar.  And  now  I  die  in  thy  service. 

Geo.  Thou  mayst  recover. 

Mar.  I  cannot.    By  my  long  service — by  my  scars 

•by  this  mortal  gash,  and  by  the  death  that  I  am  to 

e-— oh,  do  not  hate  me  for  what  I  am  now  to  unfold! 

Geo.  Be  assured  I  can  never  hate  thee. 

Mar.  Ah!  thou  little  knowest Swear  to  me 

ou  wilt  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  my  parting  soul. 
Geo.  (lakes  his  hand.)  I  swear  I  will.  (Alarm  and 
ouiing.)  But  be  brief— thou  knowest  my  haste. 
Mar.  Hear  me,  then.  I  was  the  squire,  the  be- 
ved  and  favourite  attendant,  of  Arnolf  of  Ebers- 
yrf.  Arnolf  was  savage  as  the  mountain  bear.  He 
▼ed  the  Lady  Isabel,  but  she  requited  not  his  pas- 
on.  She  loved  thy  father;  but  her  sire,  old  Arn- 
um,  was  the  friend  of  Arnolf,  and  she  was  forced 
»  many  him.  By  midnight,  in  the  chapel  at  Ebers- 
orf,  the  ill-omened  rites  were  performed ;  her  resis- 
iDce,  her  screams  were  in  vain.  These  arms  de- 
uued  her  at  the  altar  till  the  nuptial  benediction  was 
iTonounced .    Canst  thou  forgive  me  ? 

Geo.  I  do  forgive  thee.  Thy  obedience  to  thy  sa- 
vage, master  has  been  obliterated  by  a  long  train  of 
ervices  to  his  widow. 

Mar.  Services?  ay  bloody  services !  for  Ihey  com- 
Denced—do  not  quit  my  hand — ^they  commenced  with 
he  murder  of  my  master !  (Gbobgb  quils  his  hand, 
md  stands  aghast  in  speechless  horror.)  Trample  on 
oe!  pursue  me  with  your  dagger!  I  aided  your  mo- 
her  to  poison  her  first  husband!  I  thank  Heaven, 
i  is  said. 

Geo.  My  mother?  Sacred  Heaven!  Martin,  thou 
avest — the  fever  of  thy  wound  has  distracted  thee. 

Mar.  No !  I  am  not  mad !  Would  to  God  I  were ! 
IVy  me!  Tonder  is  the  Wolfshill— yonder  the  old 
astle  of  Griefenhaus — and  yonder  is  the  hemlock 
aarsh  (in  a  whisper)  where  I  gathered  the  deadly 
ilant  that  drugged  Amolfs  cup  of  death.  (Geobgb 
raverses  the  stage  in  the  utmost  agitation,  and  some- 
imes  ttands  over  Martin  with  his  hands  clasped  to- 
Mer.)  Oh,  had  you  seen  him  when  the  potion  took 
fleet!  Had  you  heard  his  ravings,  and  seen  the 
nntortions  of  his  ghastly  visage ! — He  died  furious 
ind  impenitent,  as  he  lived ;  and  went — ^where  I  am 
shortly  to  go.    You  do  not  speak  ? 

Geo.  (with  exertion.)  Miserable  wretch!  how  can  I? 

Mar.  Can  you  not  forgive  me  ? 

Geo.  May  God  pardon  thee— I  cannot ! 

Mar.  I  saved  thy  life 

Geo.  For  that,  take  my  curse !  (He  snatches  up 
is  battle-axe^  and  rushes  out  to  the  side  from  which 
ie  noise  is  heard.) 

Mar.  Hear  me!  yet  more— more  horror!  (At- 
mpts  to  rise,  and  falls  heavily.    A  loud  alarm.) 

Enter  Wigjeebd,  hastily. 

Wic.  In  the  name  of  God,  Martin,  lend  me  lliy 
raod! 

Mar.  Take  it. 
Wie.  Where  is  it? 


Mar.  (looks  wildly  at  him.)  In  the  chapel  at  Ebers- 
dorf,  or  buried  in  the  hemlock  marsh. 

Wie.  The  old  grumbler  is  crazy  with  his  wounds. 
Martin,  if  thou  hast  a  spark  of  reason  in  thee,  give 
me  thy  sword.    The  day  goes  sore  against  us. 

Mar.  There  it  lies.  Bury  it  in  the  heart  of  thy 
master  George ;  thou  wilt  do  him  a  good  office— the 
office  of  a  faithful  servant. 

Enter  Gonbad. 

Con.  Away,  Wickerd!  to  horse,  and  pursue!  Ba- 
ron George  has  turned  the  day ;  he  fights  more  like  a 
fiend  than  a  man :  he  has  unhorsed  Roderic,  and  slain 
six  of  his  troopers-- they  are  in  headlong  flight — the 
hemlock  marsh  is  red  with  their  gore!  (Mabtin 
gives  a  deep  groan,  and  faints.)  Away !  away !  (They 
hurry  off,  as  to  the  pursuit.) 

Enter  Roderic  of  Maltingen,  without  his  helmet,  his 
arms  disordered  and  broken,  folding  the  truncheon  of 
a  spear  in  his  hand;  with  him,  Babon  Wolfstein. 

Rod.  A  curse  on  fortune,  and  a  double  curse  upon 
George  of  Aspen!  Never,  never  will  I  forgive  him 
my  disgrace— overthrown  like  a  rotten  trunk  before  a 
whirlwind ! 

Wolf.  Be  comforted.  Count  Roderic;  it  is  well  we 
have  escaped  being  prisoners.  See  how  the  troopers 
of  Aspen  pour  along  the  plain,  like  the  billows  of  the 
Rhine !    It  is  good  we  are  shrouded  by  the  thicket. 

Rod.  Why  took  he  not  my  life,  when  he  robbe^i 
me  of  my  honour  and  of  my  love?  Why  did  bis  spear 
not  pierce  my  heart,  when  mine  shivered  on  his  arms 
like  a  frail  bulrush  ?  (Throws  down  the  broken  spear.} 
Bear  witness.  Heaven  and  earth,  I  outlive  this  dis- 
grace only  to  avenge! 

Wolf.  Be  comforted ;  the  knights  of  Aspen  have 
not  gained  a  bloodless  victory.  And  see,  there  lies 
one  of  George's  followers— (wftnjf  Mabtin). 

Rod.  His  squire  Martin ;  if  he  be  not  dead,  we  will 
secure  him :  he  is  tlie  depositary  of  the  secrets  of  bi& 
master.  Arouse  thee,  trusty  follower  of  the  house  of 
Aspen ! 

Mar.  (reviving.)  Leave  me  not!  leave  me  not, 
Baron  George  1  my  eyes  are  darkened  with  agony!  I 
have  not  yet  toM  all. 

Wolf  The  old  man  takes  you  for  his  master. 

Rod.  What wouldst thou  tell? 

Mar.  Oh,  I  would  tell  all  the  temptations  by  which 
I  was  urged  to  the  murder  of  Efoersdorf ! 

Rod.  Murder!— this  is  worth  marking.    Proceed. 

Mar.  1  loved  a  maiden,  daughter  of  Amolfs  steward; 
my  master  seduced  her— she  became  an  outcast,  and 
died  in  misery — I  vowed  vengeance — ^and  I  did  avenge 
her. 

Rod.  Hadst  thoa  accomplices? 

Mar.  None,  but  thy  mother. 

Rod.  The  Lady  Isabella! 

Mar.  Ay :  she  hated  her  husband :  he  knew  her 
Jove  to  Rudiger,  and  when  she  heard  that  thy  father 
was  returned  from  Palestine,  her  lifers  endaur 
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gered  by  the  transports  of  his  jealousy— thus  pre- 
pared for  evil,  the  fiend  tempted  us,  and  we  fell. 

Rod.  {breaks  into  a  transport.)  Fortune !  thou  hast 
repaid  me  all !  Love  and  vengeance  are  my  own ! — 
Wolfstein,  recall  our  followers!  quick,  sound  thy 
bugle— (WoLFSTBiN  sounds.) 

Mar.  (stares  wildly  round.)  That  was  no  note  of 
Aspen — Count  Roderic  of  Maltingen— Heaven !  what 
have  I  said ! 

Rod.  What  thou  canst  not  recall. 

Mar.  Then  is  my  fate  decreed  !  'Tis  as  it  should 
be!  in  this  very  place  was  the  poison  gathered — 'tis 
retribution ! 

Enter  three  or  four  soldiers  o^Roderic. 

Rod.  Secure  this  wounded  trooper ;  bind  his  wounds, 
and  guard  him  well :  carry  him  to  the  ruins  of  Grief- 
enhaus,  and  conceal  him  till  the  troopers  of  Aspen 
have  retired  from  the  pursuit ; — look  to  him,  as  you 
love  your  lives. 

Mar.  {led  off  by  soldiers.)  Ministers  of  vengeance ! 
my  hour  is  come ! 

[Exeunt. 

Rod.  Hope,  jpy,  and  triumph,  once  again  are  ye 
mine  I  Welcome  to  my  heart,  long-absent  visitants ! 
One  lucky  chance  has  thrown  dominion  into  the  scale 
of  the  house  of  Maltingen,  and  Aspen  kicks  the  beam. 

W(df.  I  foresee,  indeed,  dishonour  to  the  family 
of  Aspen,  should  this  wounded  squire  make  good  his 
tale. 

Rod.  And  how  thinkest  thou  Uiis  disgrace  will  fall 
on  them  ? 

Wolf.  Surely,  by  the  public  punishment  of  Lady 
Isabella. 

Rod.  And  is  that  all? 

Wolf.  What  more? 

Rod,  Shortsighted  that  thou  art,  is  not  George  of 
Aspen,  as  well  as  thou,  a  member  of  the  holy  and  in- 
visible circle,  over  which  I  preside? 

Wolf,  Speak  lower,  for  God*s  sake!  these  are 
things  not  to  be  mentioned  before  the  sun. 

Rod.  True :  but  stands  he  not  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  oath  religion  can  devise,  to  discover  to  the 
tribunal  whatever  concealed  iniquity  shall  come  to 
bis  knowledge,  be  the  perpetrator  whom  he  may-* 
ay,  were  that  perpetrator  his  own  father — or  mo- 
ther; and  can  you  doubt  that  he  has  heard  Martin's 
confession  ? 

Wolf.  True :  but,  blessed  Virgin !  do  you  think  be 
will  accuse  his  own  mother  before  the  invisible  Judges  ? 

Rod.  If  not,  be  becomes  forsworn^  and,  by  our 
law,  must  die.  Either  way  my  vengeance  is  com« 
pie te— perjured  or  parricide,  I  care  not;  but,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  shall  I  crush  the  haughty  George  of 
Aspen. 

Wolf.  Thy  vengeance  strikes  deep. 

Rod.  Deep  as  the  wounds  I  have  borne  from  tbis 
proud  family.  Rudiger  slew  my  father  in  battle — 
George  has  twice  baffled  and  dishonoured  my  arms, 
and  Henry  has  stolen  the  heart  of  my  l)eloved  :  but 
no  longer  can  Gertrude  now  remain  under  the  care  of 


the  murderous  dam  of  this  brood  of  wolves;  forks 
can  she  wed  the  smooth-cheeked  boy,  when  ias  seae 
of  villany  shall  be  disclosed* 

[^ 

Wolf.  Hark !  they  sound  a  retreat :  let  us  go  dexptt 
into  the  wood. 

Rod.  The  victors  approach!  I  shall  dashtiidi 
triumph  I — Issue  the  private  summons  for  coDTokii; 
the  members  this  very  evening;  I  will  direct  the otiier 
measures. 

Wolf.  What  place? 

Rod.  The  old  chapel  in  the  ruins  of  Griefeobaas, 
as  usual. 

SCENE  u. 

Enter  Gborcb  of  Aspen,  as  from  theptmit. 

Geo.  (comes  slowly  forward.)  How  many  vreteha 
have  sunk  under  my  arm  this  day,  to  whom  life  was 
sweet,  though  the  wretched  bondsmen  of  Coont  Ro- 
deric! And  I— I  who  sought  death  benealiiemj 
lifted  battle-axe,  and  offered  my  breast  to  ensrjiirov 
— I  am  cursed  with  victory  and  safety.  HmlWt 

the  wretch Martin!— Martin!— what,  hoi  to 

tin ! Mother  of  God !  he  is  gone !   Should  be  n- 

peat  the  dreadful  tale  to  any  other — ^Martin!-* 
answers  not.  Perhaps  he  has  crept  into  the  thicU, 
and  died  there — were  it  so^  the  horrible  secret  is  •■>! 
mine. 

Enter  He5rt  of  Aspen,  with  Wiceemd,  Rbthou, 
and  followers. 

Hen.  Joy  to  thee,  brother !  though  by  SL  Fraieis, 
I  would  not  gain  another  field  at  the  price  of  se»| 
thee  fight  with  such  reckless  desperation.  Thy  safe? 
is  little  less  than  miraculous. 

Rey.  By'r  Lady,  when  Baron  George  strock,  I 
think  he  must  have  forgot  that  his  foes  were  m 
creatures.  Such  furious  doings  I  never  saw,  m 
have  been  a  trooper  these  forty-two  years  come  St 

Barnaby 

Geo.  Peace!    Saw  any  of  you  Martin? 
Wic.  Noble  sir,  I  left  him  here  not  long  since 
Geo.  Alive,  or  dead  ?  ^ 

Wic.  Alive,  noble  sir,  but  sorely  woanded.  f"^ 
he  must  be  prisoner,  for  he  could  not  haveWF* 
else  from  hence.  .  , 

Geo.  Heedless  slave!    Why  didst  thou leawBff 
Hen.  Dear  brother;  Wickerd  acted  for  the  ^ 
he  came  to  our  assistance  and  the  aid  of  bis 
panions.  ,  j 

Geo.  I  tell  thee,  Henry,  Martin's  safetyj^^ 
more  importance  than  the  lives  of  any  ten  that 
here. 

Wic.  (muttering.)  Here's  much  to  do  about  an 
crazy  trencher-shifter. 
Geo.  What  mutterest  thou?  .^ 

Wic.  Only,  sir  knight,  that  Martin  sc^>m  ^^ 
his  senses  when  I  left  him,  and  has  ptfha|» 
dered  into  the  marsh,  and  perished  there. 
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Geo.  How— out  of  his  senses?  Did  he  speak  to 
bee  ? — {apprehensively.) 

Wie.  Yes,  noble  sir. 

Geo.  Dear  Henry,  step  fiSr  an  instant  to  yon  tree- 
boa  wilt  see  from  thence  if  the  foe  rally  upon  the 
V^olfshill.  (Henby  reHres,)  And  do  you  stand  back 
'0  the  soldiers), 

[He  hrings  Wickebd  forward. 

Geo.  (wilh  marked  apprehension.)  What  did  Martin 
ly  to  thee,  Wickerd? — ^tell  me,  on  thy  allegiance. 

Wie.  Mere  ravings,  sir  knight— offered  me  his 
RTord  to  kill  you. 

Geo,  Said  he  aught  of  killing  any  one  else? 

Wie.  !No :  the  pain  of  his  wound  seemed  to  have 
rought  on  a  fever. 

Geo.  {clasps  his  hands  together.)  I  breathe  again— 
spy  comfort.  Why  could  I  not  see  as  well  as  this 
bUow,  that  the  wounded  wretch  may  have  been  dis- 
racted  ?  Let  me  at  least  think  so  till  proof  shall 
how  the  truth  {aside).  Wickerd,  think  not  on  what 
.  said— the  heat  of  the  battle  had  chafed  my  blood, 
rbou  hast  wished  for  the  Nether  farm  at  £bersdorf 
-it  shall  be  thine. 

Wic.  Thanks,  my  noble  lord. 

Re-enter  Henrt. 

Hen.  No— they  do  not  rally— they  have  had  enough 
f  it — bat  Wickerd  and  Conrad  shall  remain,  with 
frenty  troopers  and  a  score  of  crossbowmen,  and 
:our  the  woods  towards  Griefenhaus,  to  prevent  the 
igitives  from  making  head.  We  will,  with  the  rest, 
>  Ebersdorf.    What  say  you,  brother? 

Geo.  Well  ordered.  Wickerd,  look  thou  search 
rery  where  for  Martin :  bring  him  to  me  dead  or  alive ; 
ave  not  a  nook  of  the  wood  unsought. 

Wic.  I  warrant  you,  noble  sir,  I  shall  find  him, 
>ald  he  clew  himself  up  like  a  dormouse. 
Hen.  I  think  he  must  be  prisoner. 

Geo.  Heaven  forefend !  Take  a  trumpet,  Eustace 
7  an  attendant);  ride  to  the  castle  of  Maltingen, 
id  demand  a  parley.  If  Martin  is  prisoner,  offer 
ly  ransom :  offer  ten — twenty— all  our  prisoners  in 
Lchange. 

Eu».  It  shall  be  done,  sir  knight. 

Hen.  Ere  we  go,  sound  trumpets — strike  up  the 
mg  of  victory. 


Jay  to  the  vietors I  the  soni  of  old  Aspen! 

Joy  to  the  race  of  the  little  and  scar ! 
Glory's  proud  garland  triumphantly  grasping ; 
Generous  in  peace,  and  yictorious  in  war. 
Honour  acquiring. 
Valour  inspiring, 
Barating,  resistless,  through  foemen  they  go  t 
War-axes  wielding, 
Brol^en  ranks  yielding. 
Till  Troni  the  battle  proud  Roderic  retiring, 
Tieids  in  wild  rout  ibc  fair  palm  to  his  foe. 

joj  to  each  warrior,  true  follower  of  Aspen ! 

Joy  to  the  heroe!»  Ihat  gain'U  the  bold  day! 
Health  to  our  wounded,  in  agony  gasping  t 

Peace  to  our  brethren  that  fell  in  the  fray  I 
Boldly  tbia  morning. 


Roderic's  power  tcomlng. 
Well  for  their  chieftain  their  blades  did  ttiey  wield  : 
Joy  blest  them  dying. 
As  HalUngen  flying, 
Low  laid  his  banners,  our  conquest  adorning. 
Their  deatti-douded  eyeballs  descried  on  Uie  field! 

Now  to  our  home,  the  proud  mansion  of  Aspen, 

Bend  we,  gay  Tictors,  triumphant  away  ; 
There  each  fond  damsel,  her  gallant  youth  clasping. 
Shall  wipe  from  his  forehead  the  stains  of  the  hray. 
Listening  the  prancing 
Of  horaes  advancing; 
E*en  now  on  the  turreta  our  maidens  appear. 
Love  our  hearts  warning. 
Songs  the  night  charming, 
Round  goes  the  grape  in  the  goblet  gay  dancing; 
Lo?e,  wine,  and  song,  our  blithe  erenlng  shall  cheer ! 

Ben.  Now  spread  our  banners,  and  to  Ebersdorf 
in  triumph.  We  carry  relief  to  the  anxious,  joy  to 
the  heart  of  the  aged,  brother  George.    {Going  off.) 

Geo.  Or  treble  misery  and  death. 

[Apart,  and  following  slowly. 

The  music  sounds,  and  the  followers  of  Aspen  begin  to 
file  acrou  the  stage.    The  curtain  faUs, 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  L 


castle  cf  Ebertdorf. 
RuDiGER,  Isabella,  and  Gertrude. 

Rud.  I  prithee,  dear  wife,  be  merry.  It  must  be 
over  by  this  time,  and  happily,  otherwise  the  bad 
news  bad  reached  us. 

Isa.  Should  we  not,  then,  have  heard  the  tidings 
of  the  good  ? 

Rud.  Oh!  these  fly  slower  by  half.  Besides,  I 
warrant  all  of  them  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  Oh!  not 
a  page  would  leave  the  skirts  of  the  fugitives  till  they 
were  fairly  beaten  into  their  holds ;  but  had  the  boys 
lost  the  day,  the  stragglers  had  made  for  the  castle. 
Go  to  the  window,  Gertrude :  seest  thou  any  thing  ? 

Ger.  I  think  I  see  a  horseman. 

Isa.  A  single  rider  ?  then  1  fear  me  much. 

Ger.  It  is  only  Father  Ludovic. 

Rud.  A  plague  on  thee !  didst  thou  take  a  fat  friar 
on  a  mule  for  a  trooper  of  the  house  of  Aspen  ? 

Ger.  But  yonder  is  a  great  cloud  of  dust. 

Rud.  {eagerly.)  Indeed ! 

Ger.  It  is  only  the  wine  sledges  going  to  my  aunt's 
convent. 

Rud.  The  devil  confound  the  wine  sledges,  and  the 
mules,  and  the  monks !  Come  from  the  window,  and 
torment  me  no  longer,  thou  seer  of  strange  sights. 

Ger.  Dear  uncle,  what  can  I  do  to  amuse  you  ? 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  dreamed  this  morning  ? 

Rud.  Nonsense :  but  say  on;  any  thing  is  better 
than  silence. 

Ger.  I  thought  I  was  in  the  chapel,  and  they  were 
burying  my  aunt  Isabella  alive.  And  who,  do  you 
think,  aunt,  were  the  gravediggers  who  shovelled  in  the 
earth  upon  you?  Even  Baron  George  and  old  Martin. 

Isa.  {appears  shocked,)  Heaven!  what  an  idea ! 
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Ger.  Do  but  think  of  my  terror — and  Minhold  the 
minstrel  played  all  the  while  to  drown  your  screams. 

Rud,  And  old  Father  Ludovic  danced  a  saraband, 
with  the  steeple  of  the  new  convent  upon  his  thick  skull 
by  way  of  mitre.  A  truce  to  this  nonsense.  Give  us 
a  song,  my  love,  and  leave  thy  dreams  and  visions. 

Ger.  What  shall  I  sing  to  you? 

Rud.  Sing  to  me  of  war. 

Ger.  I  cannot  sing  of  battle;  but  I  will  sing  you 
the  Lament  of  Eleanor  of  Toro,  when  her  lover  was 
slain  in  the  wars. 

Isa.  Oh,  no  laments,  Gertrude. 

Rud.  Then  sing  a  song  of  mirth. 

Isa.  Dear  husband,  is  this  a  time  for  mirth  ? 

Rud.  Is  it  neither  a  time  to  sing  of  mirth  nor  of 
sorrow  ?  Isabella  would  rather  hear  Father  Ludovic 
chant  the  *'  De  profundis.*' 

Ger.  Dear  uncle,  be  not  angry.  At  present,  I  can 
only  sing  the  lay  of  poor  Eleanor.  It  comes  to  my 
heart  at  this  moment  as  if  the  sorrowful  mourned 
had  been  my  own  sister. 


Swret'shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 

Weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark  wood, 
As  a  fair  maideo,  bewilder'd  In  sorrow, 

Sigh'd  to  the  hreezea  and  wept  to  the  flood.^ 
<'  Saints,  from  the  mansion  of  bliss  lowly  bending. 

Virgin,  that  hear'st  the  poor  suppliant's  cry, 
Grant  my  peUlion,  in  anguish  ascending, 

My  Frederick  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die.*' 

Distant  and  fiiint  were  the  sounds  of  the  baUle  ; 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  wiih  the  breezes  they  faU. 
Till  the  shout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's  dread  rattle, 

And  the  chase's  wild  clamour  came  loading  Uie  gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  through  the  woodland  so  dreary. 

Slowly  approaching,  a  warrior  was  seen ; 
Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  fooUteps  so  weary, 

Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his  mien. 

**  Sare  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying ; 

Save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low ; 
Cold  on  yon  heath  thy  bold  Frederick  is|lying, 
Fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the  foe."— 

[The  v<Hce  o^ Gertrude  Hnk$  by  degrees, 
till  she  bursts  into  tears. 
Rud.  How  now,  Gertrude? 
Ger.  Alas  1  may  not  the  fate  of  poor  Eleanor  at  this 
moment  be  mine  ? 

Rud.  Never,  my  girl,  never— (Jfi/ttory  music  is 
^ar(f}-— Hark !  harkl  to  the  sounds  that  tell  thee  so. 
[All  rise  and  run  to  the  noindow. 
Rud.  Joy !  joy  I  they  come,  and  come  victorious.  {The 
chorus  of  the  war-song  is  heard  without).  Welcome ! 
welcome !  once  more  have  my  old  eyes  seen  the  banners 
of  the  house  of  Maltingen  trampled  in  the  dust — Isa- 
bella, broach  our  oldest  casks :  wine  is  sweet  after  war. 

Enter  Hbnrt,  followed  by  Retitold  and  troopers^ 

Rud.  Joy,  to  thee,  my  boy :  let  me  press  thee  to  this 
old  heart. 

Isa.  Bless  thee,  my  son — (embraces  Aim)— Oh,  how 
many  hours  of  bitterness  are  compensated  by  this  em- 


brace !  Bless  thee,  my  Henry ;  where  basttlxnkft 
thy  brother  ? 

Hen.  Hard  at  hand :  by  this  he  is  crossing  tk 
drawbridge.  Hast  thou  no  greetings  for  me,  Ger- 
trude ?  (Goes  to  her.) 

Ger.  I  joy  not  in  battles. 

Rud.  But  she  had  tears  for  thy  danger. 

Hen.  Thanks,  my  gentle  Gertrude.  See,  1  hnt 
brought  back  thy  scarf  from  no  inglorious  field. 

Ger.  It  is  bloody !—  (Oiocked.) 

Rud.  Dost  start  at  that,  my  girl?  Werehte 
own  blood  as  it  is  that  of  his  foes,  thou  sboaldstghiT 
in  it— Go,  Reynold,  make  good  cheer  withUiyfd- 
lows. 

[Exit  Rethold  md  foMim.' 

Enter  George  pensively. 

Geo.  (goes  straight  to  Rud.)  Father,  tbybiessiii;. 

Rud,  Thou  hast  it,  boy. 

Isa.  (rushes  to  embrace  Atm— ft«  avoidsher.)  How? 
art  thou  wounded  ? 

Geo.  No. 

Rud.  Thou  lookest  deadly  pale. 

Geo.  It  is  nothing. 

Isa.  Heaven's  blessing  on  my  gallant  George. 

Geo.  (aside.)  Dares  she  bestow  a  Wessing?-* 
Martin's  tale  was  frenzy  I  , 

Isa.  Smile  upon  us  for  once,  my  son;  darken i* 
thy  brow  on  this  day  of  gladness— few  are  oorn^ 
ments  of  joy — should  not  my  sons  share  in  them? 

Geo.  (aside.)  She  has  moments  of  joy-it  vuh^. 
then. 

Isa.  Gertrude,  my  love,  assist  me  to  disam* 
knight— (SA€  loosens  and  takes  off  his  casqw). 

Ger.  There  is  one,  two,  three  hacks,  andnoneh* 
pierced  the  steel.  ^ 

Rud.  Let  me  see.  Let  me  see.    A  trusty  casqn 

Ger.  Else  hadst  thou  gone. 

Isa.  I  will  reward  the  armourer  with  its  f# 
in  gold. 

Geo.  (aside.)  She  must  be  innocent. 

Ger.  And  Henry's  shield  is  hacked,  too.  W"* 
show  it  to  you,  uncle.— <S^  carries  Henryt^^ 
diger.)  ^ 

Rud.  Do  my  love— and  come  hither,  fleiMJi** 
Shalt  tell  me  how  the  day  went. 

[HBifRT  and  Gertrude  converse  ^ 
RuDioBR.  Georoe  eomes  /bnrorii  k***^ 
comes  to  him. 

Isa.  Surely,  George,  some  evil  has  befallen  t» 
Grave  thou  art  ever,  but  so  dreadfully  gloomy^ 

Geo.  Evil,  indeed.-(Aside.)  Now  f or  tbc  tnai. 

Isa.  Has  your  loss  been  great  ? 

Geo.  No !— Yes  l--(Aparl.)  I  cannot  do  it. 

Isa.  Perhaps  some  friend  lost  ?  j 

Geo.  It  must  be.— Jfaran  u  ^^^"^^^ 
her  with  apprehension,  but  steadUy,  as  ke  ff^»^ 
these  words.) 


[  Compare  with  "  The  Maid  of  Toro/*  in  a  •ubsequent  part  of  (his  voiame. } 
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Ita.  (HarU,  then  shows  a  ghastiy  expression  of  joy.) 
>ead! 

Geo.  {almosi  overcome  by  his  feelings,)  Guilty ! 
uilty  \-—(apari.) 

Isa,  (wilhout  observing  his  emotion.)  Didst  thoa 
y  dead? 

Geo.  Did  I— no--I  only  said  mortaliy  wounded. 
Isa.  Wounded  ?  only  wounded  ?  Wbere  is  he  ?  Let 
e  fly  to  bim. — (Going.) 

Geo.  (sternly.)  Hold,  lady! — Speak  not  so  loud!— 
bou  canst  not  see  him  !— He  is  a  prisoner. 
Isa.  A  prisoner,  and  wounded  ?  Fly  to  his  deliver- 
ice  1 — Offer  wealth,  lands,  castles,— all  our  posses- 
ons,  for  his  ransom.  Never  shall  I  know  peace  till 
ese  walls,  or  till  the  grave  secures  him.  ^ 
Geo.  (apart.)  Guilty!  Guilty! 

Enter  Peteb. 

Peter.  Hugo,  squire  to  the  Count  of  Maltingen,  has 
-rived  with  a  message. 
Rud.  I  will  receive  him  in  the  hall. 

[Exit,  leaning  on  Gertrude  and  Henry. 
Isa.  Go,  George— see  after  Martin. 
Geo.  (fimdy.)  No — I  have  a  task  to  perform ;  and 
lOugh  the  earth  should  open  and  devour  me  alive — 
will  accomplish  it.  But  first — ^hut  first — Nature, 
ke  thy  tribute. — (He  falls  on  his  mother's  neck,  and 
*eps  bitterly.) 

Isa.  George!  my  son!  for  Heaven's  sake  what 
eadful  frenzy ! 

Geo.  (walks  two  turns  across  the  stage  and  composes 
nself.)  Listen,  mother — 1  knew  a  knight  in  Hun- 
ry,  gallant  in  battle,  hospitable  and  generous  in 
ice.  The  king  gave  him  his  friendship,  and  the 
niiiiistration  of  a  province ;  that  province  was  in- 
ted  by  thieves  and  murderers.  You  mark  me  ? — 
isa.  Most  heedfully. 

fftfo.  The  knight  was  sworn^bound  by  an  oath 
i  most  dreadful  that  can  be  taken  by  man — ^to  deal 
oog  offenders,  evenhanded,  stern,  and  impartial 
lice.    Was  it  not  a  dreadful  vow  ? 
Isa-  (with  an  affection  of  composure.)    Solemn, 
ubtless,  as  the  oath  of  every  magistrate. 
Geo.  And  inviolable  ? 
fsa.  Surely — inviolable. 

!reo.  Well!  it  happened,  that  when  he  rode  out 
iost  the  banditti,  he  made  a  prisoner.    And  who, 
ak  you,  that  prisoner  was  ? 
ja.  I  know  not  (with  increasing  terror). 
r€0.  (trembling,  but  proceeding  rapidly.)  His  own 
n  brother,  who  sucked  the  same  breasts  with  him, 
lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  mother ;  his  brother 
>m  he  loved  as  his  own  soul— what  should  that 
fl;ht  have  done  unto  his  brother? 
•a.  (almost  speechless,)  Alas !  what  did  he  do  ? 
'eoi  He  did  (turning  his  head  from  her,  and  with 
ped  hands)  what  I  can  never  do  :— he  did  his  duty. 
Ks.   My  son !  my  son  !— Mercy !  Mercy !  (Clings  to 

.) 

rtfo.  Is  it  then  true  ? 

MS.  What? 


Geo,  What  Martin  said?  (Isa.  hides  her  face.)  It  is 
true! 

Isa.  (looks  %p  with  an  air  of  dignity.)  Hear,  Fra- 
mer  of  the  laws  of  nature !  the  mother  is  judged  by 
the  child — (Turn  towards  him.)  Yes,  it  is  true— true 
that,  fearful  of  my  own  life,  I  secured  it  by  the  murder 
of  my  tyrant.  Mistaken  coward !  I  little  knew  on 
what  terrors  I  ran,  to  avoid  one  moment's  agony. — 
Thou  hast  the  secret ! 

Geo.  Knowest  thou  to  whom  thou  hast  told  it  ? 

Isa.  To  my  son. 

Geo.  No !  No !  to  an  executioner. 

Isa.  Be  it  so — go,  proclaim  my  crime,  and  forget 
not  my  punishment.  Forget  not  that  the  murderess 
of  her  husband  has  dragged  out  years  of  hidden  re- 
morse, to  be  brought  at  last  to  the  scaffold  by  her 
own  cherished  son— thou  art  silent. 

Geo.  The  language  of  Nature  is  no  more !  How 
shall  I  learn  another  ? 

Isa.  Look  upon  me,  George.  Should  the  execu- 
tioner be  abashed  before  the  criminal— look  upon  me, 
my  son.    From  my  soul  do  I  forgive  thee. 

Geo.  Forgive  me  what  ? 

Isa.  What  thou  dost  meditate — be  vengeance  heavy, 
but  let  it  be  secret — add  not  the  death  of  a  father  to 
that  of  the  sinner!  Oh !  Rudiger  !  Rudiger!  innocent 
cause  of  all  my  guilt  and  all  my  wo,  how  wilt  thou 
tear  thy  silver  locks  when  thou  shalt  hear  her  guilt 
whom  thou  hast  so  often  clasped  to  thy  bosom — hear 
her  infamy  proclaimed  by  the  son  of  thy  fondest 
hopes — (weeps). 

Geo.  (struggling  for  breath.)  Nature  will  have  utter- 
ance :  mother,  dearest  mother,  I  will  save  you  or 
perish !  (throws  himself  into  her  arms.)  Thus  fall  my 
vows. 

Isa.  Man  thyself!  I  ask  not  safety  from  thee.  Never 
shall  it  be  said,  that  Isabella  of  Aspen  turned  her  son 
from  the  path  of  duty,  though  his  footsteps  must  pass 
over  her  mangled  corpse.    Man  thyself. 

Geo.  No !  No !  The  ties  of  Nature  were  knit  by 
God  himself.  Cursed  be  the  stoic  pride  that  would 
rend  them  asunder,  and  call  it  virtue ! 

Isa.  My  son !  My  son !— How  shall  I  behold  thee 
hereafter  ? 

[Three  knocks  are  heard  upon  the 
door  of  the  apartment. 

Geo.  Hark !  One— two— three.  Roderic,  thou  art 
speedy!  (Apart.) 

ha.  (opens  the  door.)  A  parchment  stuck  to  the  door 
with  a  poniard!  (Opens  it.)  Heaven  and  earth!— a 
summons  from  the  invisible  judges  !— <l>ropf  the 
parchment.) 

Geo.  (reads  with  emotion.)  ^^  Isabella  of  Aspen,  ac- 
cused of  murder  by  poison,  we  conjure  thee,  by  the 
cord  and  by  the  steel,  to  appear  this  night  before  the 
,  avengers  of  blood,  who  judge  in  secret  and  avenge  in 
;  secret,  like  the  Deity.  As  thou  art  innocent  or  guilty, 
so  be  thy  deliverance."— Martin,  Martin,  thou  hast 
played  false ! 

Isa.  Alas !  whither  shall  fly  ? 

Geo.  Thou  canst  not  fly ;  instant  death  would  fol- 
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low  the  attempt ;  a  hundred  thousand  arms  would  be 
raised  against  thy  life ;  every  morsel  thou  didst  taste, 
every  drop  which  thou  didst  drink,  the  very  breeze  of 
heaven  that  fanned  thee,  would  come  loaded  with  de- 
struction. One  chance  of  safety  is  open :— obey  the 
summons. 

I$a.  And  perish.— Yet  why  should  I  still  fear  death? 
Be  it  so. 

Geo,  No— I  have  sworn  to  save  you.  I  will  not  do 
the  work  by  halves.  Does  any  one  save  Martin  know 
of  the  dreadful  deed  ? 

ha.  None. 

Geo.  Then  go— assert  your  innocence,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me. 

Isa.  Wretch  that  I  am !  How  can  I  support  the  task 
you  would  impose? 

Geo.  Think  on  my  father.  Live  for  him  :  he  will 
need  all  the  comfort  thou  canst  bestow.  Let  the 
thought  that  his  destruction  is  involved  in  thine, 
carry  thee  through  the  dreadful  trial. 

Isa.  Be  it  so. — For  Rudiger  I  have  lived :  for  him 
I  will  continue  to  bear  the  burden  of  existence :  but 
the  instant  that  my  guilt  comes  to  his  knowledge  shall 
be  the  last  of  my  life.  Ere  I  would  bear  from  him 
one  glance  of  hatred  or  of  scorn,  this  dagger  should 
drink  my  blood.  {Puts  the  poniard  into  her  bosom.) 

Geo.  Fear  not.  He  can  never  know.  No  evidence 
shall  appear  against  you. 

Isa.  How  shall  I  obey  the  summons,  and  where  find 
the  terrible  judgment-seat  ? 

Geo.  Leave  that  to  the  judges.  Resolve  but  to 
obey,  and  a  conductor  will  be  found.  Go  to  the  cha- 
pel ;  there  pray  for  your  sins  and  mine.  (He  leads  her 
out,  and  returns.  y-SinSy  indeed !  I  break  a  dreadful 
vow,  but  1  save  the  life  of  a  parent ;  and  the  penance 
I  will  do  for  my  perjury  shall  appal  even  the  judges 
of  blood. 

Enter  Reynold. 

Rey.  Sir  knight,  the  messenger  of  Count  Roderic 
desires  to  speak  with  you. 
Geo.  Admit  him. 

Enter  Hugo. 

Hugo.  Count  Roderic  of  Maltingen  greets  you.  He 
says  he  will  this  night  hear  the  bat  flutter  and  the 
owlet  scream;  and  he  bids  me  ask  if  thou  also  wilt 
listen  to  the  music. 

Geo.  I  understand  him.    I  will  be  there. 

Hugo.  And  the  count  says  to  you,  that  he  will  not 
ransom  your  wounded  squire,  though  you  would  down- 
weigh  his  best  horse  with  gold.  But  you  may  send 
him  a  confessor,  for  the  count  says  he  will  need  one. 

Geo.  Is  he  so  near  death  ? 

Hugo.  Not  as  it  seems  to  me.  He  is  weak  through 
loss  of  blood ;  but  since  his  wound  was  dressed  he 
can  both  stand  and  walk.  Our  count  has  a  notable 
balsam,  which  has  recruited  him  much. 

Geo.  Enough— I  will  send  a  priest.— (Earif  Hc&o). 
I  fathom  his  plot.  He  would  add  another  witness  to 
the  tale  of  Martin's  guilt.    But  no  priest  shall  ap- 


proadi  him.  Reynold,  thinkest  tboa  not  weonU 
send  one  of  the  troopers,  disguised  as  a  mook,toiii 
Martin  in  making  his  escape? 

Rey.  Noble  sir,  the  followers  of  your  hoosearea 
well  known  to  those  of  Maltingen,  that  I  fear  it  it 
impossible. 

Geo.  Knowest  thou  of  no  stranger  who  might  k 
employed  ?    His  reward  shall  exceed  even  his  bo|ieL 

key.  So  please  you— I  think  the  minstrd  M 
well  execute  such  a  commission :  he  is  shrewd  and 
cunning,  and  can  write  and  read  like  a  priest 

Geo.  Call  him  (Exit  Rby.)  If  this  fails,  I  most  eo* 
ploy  open  force.  Were  Martin  removed,  no  toapt 
can  assert  the  bloody  truth. 

Enter  Minstbel. 

Geo.  Come  hither,  Minhold.  Hast  tboa  coorase 
to  undertake  a  dangerous  enterprise? 

Ber.  My  life,  sir  knight,  has  been  onesceDeof 
danger  and  of  dread.    I  have  forgotten  how  to  for. 

Geo.  Thy  speech  is  above  thy  seeming.-^  art 
thou? 

Ber.  An  unfortunate  knight,  obliged  ta  siirood 
myself  under  this  disguise. 

Geo.  What  is  the  cause  of  thy  misfortmics? 

Ber.  I  slew,  at  a  tournament,  a  prince,  aDdw 
laid  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

Geo.  I  have  interest  with  the  emperoK  Sf«tJ 
perform  what  task  I  shall  impose  on  thee,  8BdI«a 
procure  the  recall  of  the  ban. 

Ber.  I  swear. 

Geo.  Then  take  the  disguise  of  a  nwnk,  and? 
with  the  follower  of  Count  Roderic,  as  if  to  confa 
my  wounded  squire  Martin.  Give  him  tby  dress, w 
remain  in  prison  in  his  stead.  Thy  captivity  *■ 
be  short,  and  I  pledge  my  knightly  woid  I  villb' 
hour  to  execute  my  promise,  when  thou  shalt  l»« 
leisure  to  unfold  thy  history. 

Ber.  I  will  do  as  you  direct.  Is  the  life  rf)* 
squire  in  danger? 

Geo.  It  is,  unless  thou  canst  accomplish  hisrefe« 

Ber.  I  will  essay  it. 

Geo.  Such  are  the  mean  expedients  to  vhidi  W 
of  Aspen  must  now  resort.  No  longer  can  I<k^^ 
with  Roderic  in  the  field.  The  depravcd--t^  P^' 
jured  knight  must  contend  with  him  only  ifl^"^ 
of  dissimulation  and  treachery.  Oh,  mother',  b* 
ther !  the  most  bitter  consequence  of  thy  &a»^ 
been  the  birth  of  thy  first-born !  But  1  m\&^^ 
my  brother  of  the  impending  storm.  Poor  H^ 
how  little  can  thy  gay  temper  anticipate  cnl!  ^^ 
ho  there !  (Enter  an  Attendant.)  Whwe  is  ^ 
Henry? 

Att.  Noble  sir,  he  rode  forth,  after  a  #«* 
freshment,  to  visit  the  party  in  the  field. 

Geo.  Saddle  my  steed !    I  will  follow  him. 

Att.  So  please  you,  your  noble  fether  has  twice 
manded  your  presence  at  the  banquet.  ^ 

Geo.  It  matters  not— say  that  I  have  ridden*'' 
to  the  Wolfshill.    Where  is  thy  lady  ? 
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Ah,  In  the  chapel,  sir  knight. 

Geo.  'Tis  well— saddle  my  bay  horse — (apart)  for 

the  last  time. 

[Exit, 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  1. 

jfu  wood  ofGriefenhaus,  with  the  mini  of  the  castle,  A  nearer 
view  of  (he  castle  than  in  Act  Second,  bwt  ttill  at  tome 
distance. 

Enter  Rodebic,  Wolfstein,  and  Soldiers,  as  from  a 
reconnoitring  party. 

Wolf.  They  mean  to  improve  their  success,  and 
-will  push  their  advantage  far.  We  must  retreat  be- 
times, Count  Roderic. 

Rod.  We  are  safe  here  for  the  present.     They 

make  no  immediate  motion  of  advance.     I  fancy 

neither  George  nor  Henry  are  with  their  party  in  the 

-wood. 

Enter  Hugo. 

Hugo.  Noble  sir,  how  shall  I  tell  what  has  hap- 
pened? 

Rod.  What? 

Hugo,  Martin  has  escaped. 
Rod.  Villain!  thy  life  shall  pay  it!  {Stnkes  at 
HvGO— is  held  by  Wolfstein.) 

Woif.  Hold,  hold.  Count  Roderic !    Hugo  may  be 
blameless. 
Rod.  Reckless  slave !  how  came  he  to  escape  ? 
Hugo.  Under  the  disguise  of  a  monk's  habit,  whom 
bj  your  orders  we  brought  to  confess  him. 
Rod.  Has  he  been  long  gone ! 
Hugo.  An  hour  and  more  since  he  passed  our  sen- 
tinels, disguised  as  the  chaplain  of  Aspen :  but  he 
iralked  so  slowly  and  feebly,  I  think  he  cannot  yet 
lave  reached  the  posts  of  the  enemy. 
Rod.  Where  is  the  treacherous  priest? 
Hugo.  He  waits  his  doom  not  far  from  hence. 

[Exit  Hugo. 
Rod.  Drag  him  hither.  The  miscreant  that  snatched 
uhe  morsel  of  vengeance  from  tiie  Hon  of  Maltingen, 
shaU  expire  under  torture. 

Reenter  Hugo,  with  Bertram  and  Attendants, 

Rod.  Villain !  what  tempted  thee,  under  the  garb 
f  a  minister  of  religion,  to  steal  a  criminal  from  the 
and  of  justice? 

Ber.  I  am  no  villain,  Count  Roderic ;  and  I  only 
ided  the  escape  of  one  wounded  wretch  whom  thou 
tdst  mean  to  kill  basely. 

Hod.  Liar  and  slave !  thou  hast  assisted  a  mur- 
srer,  upon  whom  justice  had  sacred  claims. 

Her.  I  warn  thee  again,  count,  that  I  am  neither 
ir  not  slave.    Shortly  I  hope  to  tell  thee  I  am  once 
ore  thy  equal. 
Hod.  Thou!  Thou! 

Ber.  Yes  I  the  name  of  Bertram  of  Ebersdbrf  was 

ic%  not  unknown  to  thee. 

Hod.  (astonished.)  Tiiou  Bertram!  the  brother  of 


Amolf  of  Ebersdorf,  first  husband  of  the  Baroness 
Isabella  of  Aspen ! 

Ber.  The  same. 

Rod.  Who,  in  a  quarrel  at  a  tournament,  many 
years  since,  slew  a  blood-relation  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  laid  under  the  ban  ? 

Ber.  The  same. 

Rod.  And  who  has  now,  in  the  disguise  of  a  priest, 
aided  the  escape  of  Martin,  squire  to  George  of  As- 
pen? 

Ber.  The  same — the  same. 

Rod,  Then,  by  the  holy  cross  of  Cologne,  thou  hast 
set  at  liberty  the  murderer  of  thy  brother  Amolf! 

Ber.  How!    What!    I  understand  thee  not! 

Rod.  Miserable  plotter! — Martin,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, as  Wolfstein  heard,  avowed  having  aided  Isa- 
bella in  the  murder  of  her  husband.  I  had  laid  such 
a  plan  of  vengeance  as  should  have  made  all  Germany 
shudder.  And  thou  hast  counteracted  it—thou,  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  Arnolf ! 

Ber.  Can  this  be  so,  Wolfstein  ? 

Wolf.  I  heard  Martin  confess  the  murder. 

Ber.  Then  am  I  indeed  unfortunate ! 

Rod.  What,  in  the  name  of  evil,  brought  thee  here? 

Ber.  I  am  the  last  of  my  race.  When  I  was  out- 
lawed, as  thou  knowest,  the  lands  of  Ebersdorf,  my 
rightful  inheritance,  were  declared  forfeited,  and  the 
Emperor  bestowed  them  upon  Rudiger  when  he  mar- 
ried Isabella.  I  attempted  to  defend  my  domain,  but 
Rudiger — Hell  thank  him  for  it — enforced  the  ban 
against  me  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  and  I  was  con- 
strained to  fly.  Since  then  I  have  warred  against  the 
Saracens  in  Spain  and  Palestine. 

Rod,  But  why  didst  thou  return  to  a  land  where 
death  attends  thy  being  discovered  ? 

Ber.  Impatience  urged  me  to  see  once  more  the 
land  of  my  nativity,  and  the  towers  of  Ebersdorf.  I 
came  there  yesterday,  under  the  name  of  the  minstrel 
Minhold. 

Rod.  And  what  prevailed  on  thee  to  undertake  to 
deliver  Martin? 

Ber.  George,  though  I  told  not  my  name,  engaged 
to  procure  the  recall  of  the  ban ;  besides,  he  told  me 
Martin's  life  was  in  danger,  and  I  accounted  the  old 
villain  to  be  the  last  remaining  follower  of  our  house. 
But,  as  God  shall  judge  me,  the  tale  of  horror  thou 
hast  mentioned  I  could  not  have  even  suspected.  Re- 
port ran,  that  my  brother  died  of  the  plague. 

Wolf.  Raised  for  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  pre- 
venting attendance  upon  his  sick-bed,  and  an  inspec 
tion  of  his  body. 

Ber.  My  vengeance  shall  be  dreadful  as  its  cause ! 
The  usurpers  of  my  inheritance,  the  robbers  of  my 
honour,  the  murderers  of  my  brother,  shall  be  cut 
off,  root  and  branch ! 

Rod.  Thou  art,  then,  welcome  here;  especially  if 
thou  art  still  a  true  brother  to  our  invisible  order. 

Ber.  lam. 

Rod.  There  is  a  meeting  this  night  on  the  business 
of  thy  brother's  death.  Some  are  now  come.  I 
must  despatch  them  in  pursuit  of  Martin. 
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Enter  Hugo. 

Hugo.  The  foes  advance,  sir  knight. 
Rod,  Back !  back  to  the  ruins !  Gome  with  us,  Ber- 
tram; on  the  road  thou  shalt  hear  the  dreadful  history. 

[Exeunt, 

From  the  opposite  side  enter  Gbobob.  Heurt,  Wickebd, 
CoiiBAD,  and  Soldiers, 

Geo.  No  news  of  Martin  yet? 

Wie,  None,  sir  knight. 

Geo,  Nor  of  the  minstrel  ? 

Wic.  None. 

Geo.  Then  he  has  betrayed  me,  or  is  prisoner — 
misery  either  way.  Begone  and  search  the  wood, 
Wickerd.  [Exeunt  Wickebd  and  followers. 

Ben.  Stiil  this  dreadful  gloom  on  thy  brow,  brother? 

Geo.  Ay  I  what  else  ? 

Hen,  Once  thou  thoughtest  me  worthy  of  thy  friend- 
ship. 

Geo.  Henry,  thou  art  young — 

Hen.  Shall  I  therefore  betray  thy  confidence  ? 

Geo.  No!  but  thou  art  gentle  and  well-natured. 
Thy  mind  cannot  even  support  the  burden  which 
mine  must  bear,  far  less  wilt  thou  approve  the  means 
I  shall  use  to  throw  it  oCT. 

Hen,  Try  me. 

Geo,  I  may  not. 

Hen.  Then  thou  dost  no  longer  love  me. 

Geo.  I  love  thee,  and  because  I  love  thee,  1  will  not 
involve  thee  in  my  distress. 

Hen.  I  will  bear  it  with  thee. 

Geo.  Shouldst  thou  share  it,  it  would  be  doubled  to 
me! 

Hen.  Fear  not,  I  will  find  a  remedy. 

Geo.  It  would  cost  thee  peace  of  mind,  here,  and 
hereafter. 

Hen,  I  take  the  risk. 

Geo.  It  may  not  be,  Henry.  Thou  wouldst  become 
the  confidant  of  crimes  past— the  accomplice  of  others 
to  come. 

Hen.  Sliall  I  guess  ? 

Geo.  I  charge  thee,  no  I 

Hen,  I  must.    Thou  art  one  of  the  secret  judges. 

Geo.  Unhappy  boy !  what  hast  thou  said  ? 

Hen,  IsitniOtso? 

Geo,  Dost  thou  know  what  the  discovery  has  cost 
thee? 

Hen.  I  care  not. 

Geo,  He  who  discovers  any  part  of  our  mystery 
must  himself  become  one  of  our  number. 

Hen.  How  so? 

Geo.  If  he  does  not  consent,  his  secrecy  will  be 
speedily  ensured  by  his  death.  To  that  we  are  sworn 
— take  thy  choice! 

Hen.  Well,  are  you  not  banded  in  secret  to  punish 
those  offenders  whom  the  sword  of  justice  cannot 
reach,  or  who  are  shielded  from  its  stroke  by  the 
buckler  of  power? 

Geo.  Such  is  indeed  the  purpose  of  our  fraternity; 
but  the  end  is  pursued  through  paths  dark,  intricate, 
and  slippery  with  blood.    Who  is  be  that  shall  tread 


them  with  safety  ?  Accursed  be  the  hoar  in  vlMhl 
entered  the  labyrinth,  and  doubly  accarsed  that,  ii 
which  thou  too  must  lose  the  cheeriiil  sonshioe  of  i 
soul  without  a  mystery! 

Hen.  Tet  for  thy  sake  will  I  be  a  member. 

Geo.  Henry,  thou  didst  rise  this  morning  a  fm 
man.  No  one  could  say  to  thee,  ^^  Why  dost  tfn 
so?"  Thou  layest  thee  down  to-night  the Teriot 
slave  that  ever  tugged  at  an  oar— the  slave  of  tm 
whose  actions  will  appear  to  thee  savage  and  iocoo- 
prehensible,  and  whom  thou  must  aid  against  the 
world,  upon  peril  of  thy  throat. 

Hen.  Be  it  so.    I  will  share  your  lot. 

Geo.  Alas,  Henry!  Heaven  forbid!  But  since  ttm 
hast  by  a  hasty  word  fettered  thyself,  I  will  anilmr- 
self  of  thy  bondage.  Mount  thy  fleetest  steed,  and 
hie  thee  this  very  night  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Be 
is  chief  and  paramount  of  our  chapter.  Show  hio 
this  signet  and  this  letter ;  tell  him  that  matters  viS 
be  this  night  discussed  concerning  the  bouse  of  A^ 
pen.  Bid  him  speed  him  to  the  assembly,  for  be  vdl 
knows  the  president  is  our  deadly  foe.  He  v&l  ad- 
mit thee  a  member  of  our  holy  body. 

Hen.  Who  is  the  foe  whom  you  dread  ? 

Geo.  Young  man,  the  first  duty  thou  mustlorais 
implicit  and  blind  obedience. 

Hen.  Well !  I  shall  soon  return  and  see  thee  is» 

Geo.  Return,  indeed,  thou  wilt;  but  for  them 
— well !  that  matters  not. 

Hen.  I  go :  thou  wilt  set  a  watch  here? 

Geo.  I  will.  (Henby  is  going.)  Return,  my  te 
Henry ;  let  me  embrace  thee,  shouldst  tboo  not  see 
me  again. 

Hen,  Heaven  I  what  mean  you? 

Geo.  Nothing.  The  life  of  mortals  is  precariws; 
and,  should  we  not  meet  again,  take  my  blessing  >■ 
this  embrace— and  this — (emhraeeshimwamhi).  Ani 
now  haste  to  the  duke.  (Ea!it  Hbrhy.)  Poor  yorth. 
thou  little  knowest  what  thou  hast  undertaken.  W 
if  Martin  has  escaped,  and  if  the  duke  arrives,  tber 
will  not  dare  to  proceed  without  proof. 
Re-enter  Wickebd  and  followers. 

Wic.  We  have  made  a  follower  of  Maltii^  pn* 
soner,  Baron  George,  who  reports  that  Martifli* 
escaped. 

Geo.  Joy !  Joy  1  such  joy  as  I  can  now  feel!  Sc 
him  free  for  the  good  news— and,  ^'^^'^^''f'! 
good  watch  in  this  spot  all  night.  Send  out  awi« 
to  find  Martin,  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  rtacfi 
£bersdorf. 

Wic.  1  shall,  noble  sir. 

[The  kettU-drums  andtrumpettf^f**'^ 
for  setting  the  watch  :  the  tcene^^^- 


SCENE  II. 

The  chapel  at  Ebersdorf,  an  aneleiU  Gothk  bnildM- 

Isabella  t*  discovered  rising  from  before  the  » 
which  bum  two  tapers, 

Isa.  I  cannot  pray.    Terror  and  guilt  ha«  sti 
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evotlon.  The  heart  roast  be  at  ease— the  hands 
lust  be  pure  when  they  are  lifted  to  Heaven.  Mid* 
ight  is  the  hour  of  summons :  it  is  now  near.  How 
an  I  pray,  when  I  go  resolved  to  deny  a  crime  which 
ivery  drop  of  my  blood  could  not  wash  away !  And 
ny  son !  Oh  I  he  will  fall  the  victim  of  my  crime! 
Irnolf  I  Arnolf !  thou  art  dreadfully  avengedl  {Tap 
U  the  door.)  The  footstep  of  my  dreadful  guide. 
Tap  again.)  My  courage  is  no  more.  {EnUr  Gbr- 
TRUDB  by  the  door,)  Gertrude!  is  it  only  thou?  {em- 
braces her,) 

Ger.  Dear  aunt,  leave  this  awful  place ;  it  chills 
my  very  blood.  My  uncle  sent  me  to  call  you  to  the 
ball. 

Isa.  Who  is  in  the  hall  ? 

Ger.  Only  Reynold  and  the  family,  with  whom  my 
uncle  Is  making  merry. 

Isa,  Sawest  thou  no  strange  faces  ? 
Ger,  No;  none  but  friends. 
Isa.  Art  thou  sure  of  that  ?    Is  George  there  ? 
Ger,  No,  nor  Henry;  both  have  ridden  out.     I 
think  tbey  might  have  staid  one  day  at  least.    But 
come,  aunt,  I  hate  this  place;  it  reminds  me  of  my 
dream.    See,  yonda*  was  the  spot  where  methought 
tbey  were  burying  you  alive,  Mow  yon  monument 
{pointing), 

Isa,  {starlkig,)  The  monument  of  my  first  hus- 
band.   Leave  me,  leave  me,  Gertrude.    I  follow  in 
a  moment.  {Exit  Gbbthudb.)  Ay,  there  he  lies  *  for- 
getful alike  of  his  crimes  and  injuries !    Insensible, 
as  if  this  chapel  had  never  rung  with  my  shrieks,  or 
the  oastle  resounded  to  his  parting  groans!    When 
^11 1  sleep  so  soundly?    {Ab  she  gates  on  the  mo- 
nument^  a  figwre  muffled  in  black  appears  from  behind 
it,)  Mercifiil  God  I  is  it  a  vision,  such  as  has  hannted 
my  couch  ?  {It  approaches :  she  goes  on  wi^  mingled 
terror  and  resoluiicn.)    Ghastly  phantom,  art  thou 
the  restless  spirit  of  one  who  died  in  agony,  or  art 
thou  the  mysterious  being  that  must  guide  me  to  the 
presence  of  the  avengers  of  blood?    {Figure  bends 
its  head  and  beckons,) — To-morrow !  to-morrow  I  I 
cannot  follow  thee  now  I    {Figure  shows  a  dagger 
from  beneath  its  cloak,)    Compulsion !  I  understand 
thee:  I  will  follow.    {She  follows  the  figure  a  little 
way;  ke  turns,  and  wraps  a  black  veil  round  her 
head,  and  takes  her  hand :  then  both  exeunt  behind 
the  monument,) 

SCENE  ni. 

The  JVood  of  Grief enhaut, 

A  wateh-flre,  round  which  sit  Wickbbd,  Gonbad,  and 
others,  in  their  wat€hr<loaks, 

Wic,  The  night  is  bitter  cold. 
Con,  Ay,  but  thou  hast  lined  thy  doublet  well  with 
old  Rhenish. 

Wic,  True;  and  Til  give  ye  warrant  for  it.  {Sings.) 

(RBim-WBIll  LBD.) 

what  makes  Ihe  truopers*  frozen  courage  muster? 
The  grapes  of  Jaice  divine. 


Upon  the  Bhine  thef  duster  i 
Ob.  blessed  be  tfoe  Rhine! 

Let  fringe  and  fars»  tnd  many  a  rabbit  skin,  sirs. 

Bedeck  your  Saracen : 
Hell  freeze  without  what  warms  our  hearts  withini  sirs, 

When  the  nigbt-frosl  crusts  the  fen. 

But  on  the  Rhine,  but  on  the  Rhhie  they  cluster. 

The  grapes  of  juice  dlrioe. 
That  make  onr  troopers*  frozen  courage  muster  s 

Ob,  Messed  be  the  Rhine  I 

Con.  Well  sung,  Wickerd ;  thou  wert  ever  a  jo- 
vial soul. 

Enter  a  trooper  or  two  more, 

Wic.  Hast  thou  made  the  rounds,  Frank  ? 

FraiUs,  Yes,  up  to  the  hemlock  marsh.  It  is  a 
stormy  night ;  the  moon  shone  on  the  WolOshill,  and 
on  the  dead  bodies  with  which  to-day's  work  has 
covered  it.  We  heard  the  spirit  of  the  house  of  Mai- 
tingen  wailing  over  the  slaughter  of  its  adharents : 
I  durst  go  no  farther. 

Wic,  Hen-hearted  rascal!  The  spirit  of  some  old 
raven,  who  was  picking  their  bones. 

Con,  Nay,  Wickerd ;  the  churchmen  say  there  are 
such  things. 

Frank,  Ay ;  and  Fathor  liidovic  told  us  last  ser- 
mon, how  the  devil  twisted  the  neck  of  ten  farmers 
at  Kletterbach,  who  refused  to  pay  Peter's  penoe. 

Wic,  Tes,  some  church  devils  no  doubt. 

Frank,  Nay,  old  Reynold  says,  that  in  passing, 
by  midniglit,  near  the  old  chapel  at  our  castle,  he  saw 
it  all  lighted  up,  and  heard  a  chorus  of  voices  sing 
the  funeral  service. 

Another  Soldier,  Father  liidovic  heard  the  same. 

Wic,  Hear  me,  ye  hare-livered  boys !  Can  you  look 
death  in  the  face  in  battle,  and  dread  such  nursery 
bugbears  ?  Old  Reynold  saw  his  vision  in  the  strength 
of  the  grape.  As  for  the  chaplain,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  name  the  spirit  which  visits  him ;  but  I  know  what 
I  know,  when  I  found  him  confessing  Bertrand's 
pretty  Agnes  in  the  chestnut  grove. 

Con,  But,  Wickerd,  though  I  have  often  heard  of 
strange  tales  which  I  could  not  credit,  yet  there  is 
one  in  our  family  so  well  attested,  that  I  almost  be- 
lieve it.    Shall  I  tell  it  you  ? 

All  Soldiers.  Do!  do  tell  it,  gentle  Ck>nrad. 

Wic.  And  I  wHl  take  t'other  sup  of  Rhenish  to 
fence  against  the  horrors  of  the  tale. 

Con,  It  is  about  my  own  uncle  and  godfather,  Al- 
bert of  Horsheim. 

Wic,  1  have  seen  him^he  was  a  gallant  warrior. 

Con,  Well !  He  was  long  absent  in  the  Bohemian 
wars.  In  an  expedition  he  was  benighted  and  came 
to  a  lone  house  on  the  edge  of  a  forest :  he  and  his 
followers  knocked  repeatedly  for  entrance  in  vain. 
They  forced  the  door,  but  found  no  inhabitants. 

Frank.  And  they  made  good  their  quarters  ? 

Con.  They  did :  and  Albert  retired  to  rest  in  an 
upper  chamber.  Opposite  to  the  bed  on  which  he 
threw  himself  was  a  kivge  mirror.  At  midnight  he 
was  awaked  by  deep  groans :  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  mirror,  and  saw 
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Frank,  Sacred  Heaven !  Heard  you  nothing  ? 

Wic,  Ay,  the  wind  among  the  withered  leaves.  Go 
on,  Conrad.    Your  uncle  was  a  wise  man. 

Con,  That*s  more  than  grey  hairs  can  make  other 
folks. 

Wic,  Ha!  stripling,  art  thou  so  malapert?  Though 
thou  art  Lord  Henry's  page,  I  shall  teach  thee  who 
commands  this  party. 

All  Soldiers,  Peace,  peace,  good  Wickerdj  let 
Conrad  proceed. 

Con.  Where  was  I  ? 

Frank,  Ahout  the  mirror. 

Con,  True.  My  uncle  beheld  in  the  mirror  the 
refleotion  of  a  human  face,  distorted  and  covered  with 
blood.  A  voice  pronounced  articulately,  '^  It  is  yet 
time.'*  As  the  words  were  spoken,  my  uncle  dis- 
cerned in  the  ghastly  visage  the  features  of  his  own 
father. 

Soldier.  Hush !  By  St.  Francis  I  heard  a  groan. 
(They  start  up  all  but  W igkerd.) 

Wic,  The  croaking  of  a  frog,  who  has  caught  cold 
in  this  bitter  night,  and  sings  rather  more  hoarsely 
than  usual. 

Frank,  Wickerd,  thou  art  surely  no  Christian. 
(Tkey  Ht  down,  and  close  round  the  fire.) 

Con.  Well— my  uncle  called  up  his  attendants,  and 
they  searched  every  nook  of  the  chamber,  but  found 
nothing.  So  they  covered  the  mirror  with  a  cloth, 
and  Albert  was  left  alone :  but  hardly  bad  he  closed 
his  eyes  when  the  same  voice  proclaimed,  ^'  It  is  now 
too  late;"  the  covering  was  drawn  aside,  and  he  saw 
the  figure 

Frank,  Merciful  Virgin !  It  comes.  (All  rise,) 

Wic,  Where?  what? 

Con.  See  yon  fignre  coming  from  the  thicket. 

Enter  Martin,  in  the  monk's  dress,  much  disordered  : 
his  face  is  very  pale,  and  his  steps  slow, 

Wic.  {levelling  his  pike,)  Man  or  devil,  which  thou 
wilt,  thou  Shalt  feel  cold  iron,  if  thou  budgest  a  foot 
nearer.  (Martin  stops.)  Who  art  thou  ?  What  dost 
thou  seek? 

Mar.  To  warm  myself  at  your  fire.  It  is  deadly  cold. 

Wic.  See  there,  ye  cravens,  your  apparition  is  a 
poor  benighted  monk:  sit  down,  father.  (Th^y place 
Martin  by  the  fire.)  By  heaven,  it  is  Martin— our  Mar- 
tin 1  Martin,  how  fares  it  with  thee  ?  We  have  sought 
thee  this  whole  night.  , 

Mar,  So  have  many  others  (vacantly). 

Con.  Yes,  thy  master. 

Mar,  Did  you  see  him  too  ? 

Con,  Whom^?  Baron  George? 

Mar.  No !  my  firsi  master,  Airnolf  of  Ebersdorf 

Wie.  He  raves. 

Mar,  He  passed  me  but  now  in  the  wood,  mounted 
upon  his  oM  black  steed;  its  nostrils  breathed  smoke 
and  flaine  ^neither  tree  n<ir  rock  stopped  him.  He  said, 
"  Martin,  thou  wilt  return  this  night  to  my  service! " 

Wic.  Wrap  thy  cloak  around  him,  Frauds;  he  is 
distracted  with  cold  and  pain.  Dost  thou  not  recol- 
lect me,  old  friend  ? 


Mar.  Tes,  you  are  the  butler  at  Ebersdoif:  yn 
have  the  charge  of  the  large  gilded  cup,  embosd 
with  the  iigures  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Itvastfae 
favourite  goblet  of  my  old  master. 

Con,  By  our  Lady,  Martin,  thou  mustbedistTaetoi 
indeed,  to  think  our  master  would  iatrust  Widtri 
with  the  care  of  the  cellar. 

Mar.  I  know  a  face  so  like  the  apostate  Judas  oi 
that  cup.  I  have  seen  the  likeness  when  I  gated  oi 
a  mirror. 

Wic,  Try  to  go  to  sleep,  dear  Martin;  it  will  re- 
lieve thy  brain.  (Footsteps  are  heard  in  liu  mid] 
To  your  arms.    (They  take  their  arms.) 

Enter  two  Members  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal^  mfdis 
their  cloaks. 

Con.  Stand !    Who  are  ye  ? 

1  Mem.  Travellers  benighted  in  the  wood. 

Wic,  Are  ye  friends  to  Aspen  or  Maltiogen? 

1  Mem,  We  enter  not  into  their  quarrel:  wem 
friends  to  the  right. 

Wic.  Then  are  ye  friends  to  us,  and  yrdam  (o 
pass  the  night  by  our  fire. 

2  Mem.  Thanks.  (They  approach  the  fn,  win- 
yard  Martin  very  eamesUyJ) 

Con.  Hear  ye  any  news  abroad  ? 
2  Mem.  None ;  but  that  oppression  and  Fillanyit 
rife  and  rank  as  ever. 
Wic.  The  old  complaint. 

1  Mem.  No !  never  did  former  age  equal  this  it 
wickedness;  and  yet,  as  if  the  daily  conunisskiBcf 
enormities  were  not  enough  to  bk>t  the  sun,  ewj 
hour  discovers  crimes  wiiich  have  lain  ooDoealedfv 
years. 

Con,  Pity  the  holy  Tribunal  should  slumberiiiti 
office. 

2  Mem.  Young  man,  it  slumbers  not.  Whcofli- 
minals  are  ripe  for  its  vengeance,  it  falls  liketheiiiit 
of  Heaven. 

Mar.  (attempting  to  rise.)  Let  me  be  gone. 
Con,  {detaining  him.)  Whither  now,  Martia? 
ilfar.  To  mass. 

1  Mem,  Even  now,  we  heard  a  tale  of  a  villain,  fh*. 
ungrateful  as  the  frozen  adder,  stung  the  bosom  thit 
had  warmed  him  into  life. 

Mar.  Conrad,  bear  me  off;  I  would  be  awy  if*" 
these  men. 
Con.  Be  at  ease,  and  strive  to  sleep. 
Mar,  Too  well  I  know— I  shall  never  sleep  ip" 

2  Mem,  The  wretch  of  whom  we  speak  b^ 
from  revenge  and  lust  of  gain,  the  murderer « 
master  whose  bread  he  did  eat. 

Wic.  Out  upon  the  monater !  . 

1  Mem.  For  nearly  thirty  years  was  be  perffliw 
to  cumber  the  ground.  The  miscreant  thoughli* 
crime  was  concealed ;  but  the  earth  which  ^^ 
under  his  footsteps— tiie  winds  which  1^^^^^ 
his  unhallowed  head— the  stream  which  ^^fr^ 
by  his  lips— the  fire  nt  which  he  warmed  hisW<^, 
stained  handa— ^very  element  bore  witness  W 
guilt. 
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Mar,  Conrad,  good  yoath^lead  me  from  hence, 
and  I  will  show  thee  where,  thirty  years  since,  I 
deposited  a  mighty  bribe. 

[Rises. 
Con.  Be  patient,  good  Martin. 
Wic.  And  where  was  the  miscreant  seized  ? 

[Tke  two  Members  suddenly  lay  hands  an 
Martin,  and  draw  their  daggers;  the 
Soldiers  spring  to  their  arms. 
1  Mem.  On  this  very  spot. 
Wic.  Traitors,  unloose  your  hold ! 
1    Mem.  In  the  name  of  the  Invisible  Judges,  I 
charge  ye,  impede  us  not  in  our  duty. 

[All  sink  their  weapons,  and  stand  motionless. 
Mar.  Help!  help! 
1  Mem.  Help  him  with  your  prayers. 

[He  is  dragged  off.    The  scene  shuts. 


ACT    V. 

SCENE  I. 

The  subterranean  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Grief enkaut.  It  seems 
deserted,  and  in  decay.  There  are  four  entrances^  each 
defended  by  an  iron  portal.  At  each  door  stands  a  warder 
clothed  im  black,  and  masked,  armed  with  a  naked  sword. 
During  the  whole  scene  they  remain  motionless  on  their  posts. 
m  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  the  ruinous  altar,  half  sunk  in 
the  ground,  on  which  lie]  a  large  book,  a  dagger,  and  a  coil 
of  ropes,  beside  two  lighted  tapers,  Antique  stone  benches 
of  different  heights  around  the  chapel.  In  the  back  scene  is 
seen  a  dilapidated  entrance  into  the  sacristy,  which  is  quite 
dark. 

Various  Members  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal  enter  by  the  four 
different  doors  of  the  chapel.  Each  whispers  something  as 
he  passes  the  pyarder,  which  is  answered  by  an  inclination 
of  tha  head.  The  costume  of  the  Membere  is  a  long  black 
robe,  capable  of  muffling  the  face  :  some  wear  it  in  this 
wsanner ;  others  have  their  faces  uncovered,  unless  on  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger :  they  place  themselves  in  profound 
silence  upon  the  stone  benches. 

Enter  Coukt  Roderic,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak  of  the 
same  form  with  those  of  the  other  Members.  He  takes 
his  place  on  the  most  elevcUed  bench. 

Rod.  Warders,  secure  the  doors !    (The  doors  are 
barred  with  great  care.)  Herald,  do  thy  duty  1 

[Members  all  rise— Herald  stands  by  the  altar. 
Her,  Members  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  who  judge 
in  secret,  and  avenge  in  secret,  like  the  Deity,  are 
your  hearts  free  from  malice^  and  your  hands  from 
blood-guiltiness  ? 

[All  the  Members  incline  their  heads. 
Rod.  God  pardon  our  sins  of  ignorance*  and  pre- 
serve us  from  those  of  presumption, 

[Again  the  members  solemnly 
incline  their  heads. 
Her.  To  the  east,  and  to  the  west,  and  to  the  north, 
and  to  the  south,  I  raise  my  voice;  wherever  there  is 
treason,  wherever  there  is  blood-guiltiness,  wherever 
there  is  sacrilege,  sorcery,  robbery,  or  perjury,  there 
let  this  curse  alight,  and  pierce  the  marrow  and  the 
bone.  Raise,  then,  your  voices,  and  say  with  me,  wo ! 
wo,  unto  offenders ! 
Ati.  Wo!  wo! 

[Members  sit  down. 


Her.  He  who  knoweth  of  an  unpunished  crime,  let 
him  stand  forth  as  bound  by  his  oath  when  his  hand 
was  laid  upon  the  dagger  and  upon  the  cord,  and 
call  to  the  assembly  for  vengeance ! 

Member  (rises,  his  face  covered)  Vengeance!  ven- 
geance I  vengeance  1 

Rod.  Upon  whom  dost  thou  invoke  vengeance  I 

Accuser.  Upon  a  brother  of  this  order,  who  is  for- 
sworn and  perjured  to  its  laws. 

Rod.  Relate  his  crime. 

Accuser.  This  perjured  brother  was  sworn,  upon 
the  steel  and  upon  the  cord,  to  denounce  malefactors 
to  the  judgment-seat,  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven, 
though  it  were  the  spouse  of  his  heart,  or  the  son 
whom  he  loved  as  the  apple  of  his  eye :  yet  did  he  con- 
ceal the  guilt  of  one  who  was  dear  unto  him ;  he 
folded  up  the  crime  from  the  knowledge  of  the  tribu- 
nal ;  he  removed  the  evidence  of  guilt,  and  withdrew 
the  criminal  from  justice.  What  does  his  perjury 
deserve? 

Rod.  Accuser,  come  before  the  altar ;  lay  thy  hand 
upon  the  dagger  and  the  cord,  and  swear  to  the  truth 
of  thy  accusation. 

Accuser  (his  hand  on  the  altar).  I  swear  I 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  take  upon  thyself  the  penalty  of 
perjury,  should  it  be  found  false  ? 

Accuser.  I  will. 

Rod.  Brethren,  what  is  your  sentence  ? 

[The  Members  confer  a  moment 
in  whispers— a  silence. 

Eldest  Mem.  Our  voice  is,  that  the  perjured  brother 
merits  death. 

Rod.  Accuser,  thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  name  the  criminal. 

Accuser.  George,  Baron  of  Aspen. 

[A  murmur  in  the  assembly. 

A  Member  (suddenly  rising).  I  am  ready,  accord- 
ing to  our  holy  laws,  to  swear,  by  the  steel  and  the 
cord,  that  George  of  Aspen  merits  not  this  accusation, 
and  that  it  is  a  foul  calumny. 

Accuser.  Rash  man  I  gagest  thou  an  oath  so  lightly  ? 

Member.  1  gage  it  not  lightly.  I  proffer  it  in  the 
cause  of  innocence  and  virtue. 

Accuser.  What  if  George  of  Aspen  should  not 
himself  deny  the  charge? 

Member.  Then  would  I  never  trust  man  again. 

Accuser.  Hear  him,  then,  bear  witness  against  him- 
self (throws  bctck  his  mantle). 

Rod.  Baron  George  of  Aspen ! 

Geo.  The  same— prepared  to  do  penance  for  the 
crime  of  which  he  stands  self-accused. 

Rod.  Still  canst  thou  disclose  the  name  of  the  cri- 
minal whom  thou  hast  rescued  from  justice,  on  that 
condition  alone,  thy  brethren  may  save  thy  life. 

Geo.  Thinkest  thou  1  would  betray  for  the  safety 
of  my  life,  a  secret  I  have  preserved  at  the  breach  of 
my  word  ?  No !  I  have  weighed  the  value  of  my  obli- 
gation—I will  not  discharge  it--but  most  willingly 
will  I  pay  the  penalty ! 

Rod.  Retire,  George  of  Aspen,  till  the  a^embly 
pronounce  judgment. 
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Geo,  Welcome  be  your  sentence— I  am  weary  of 
your  yoke  of  iron.  A  light  beams  on  my  soul.  Wo 
to  those  who  seek  justice  in  the  dark  haunts  of  mys* 
tery  and  of  cruelty !  She  dwells  in  the  broad  blaze  of 
the  sun,  and  Mercy  is  ever  by  her  side.  Wo  to  those 
who  would  advance  the  general  weal  by  trampling 
upon  the  social  affections !  they  aspire  to  be  more  than 
men— they  shall  become  worse  than  tigers.  I  go : 
better  for  me  your  altars  should  be  stained  with  my 
blood,  than  my  soul  blackened  with  your  crimes. 

[Exit  Georob,  by  the  ruinotu  door  in 
the  back  scene,  into  the  eaeriety. 

Rod.  Brethren,  sworn  upon  the  steel  and  upon  tiie 
cord,  to  judge  and  to  avenge  in  secret,  without  favoiir 
and  without  pity,  what  is  your  judgment  upon  George 
of  Aspen,  seljf-aocuscd  of  perjury,  and  resistance  to 
the  laws  of  our  fraternity. 

[Long  and  eameet  murmun  in  the  aeeetnbly, 

Ihd,  Speak  your  doom. 

Eldest  Mem.  George  of  Aspen  has  declared  htfliself 
perjured  ;^the  penalty  of  perjury  is  death ! 

Rod,  Father  of  tbe  secret  judges— Eldest  among 
those  who  avenge  in  secret— take  to  thee  the  steel 
and  the  cord  \ — let  the  guilty  do  longer  cumber  the 
land. 

Eldest  Mem,  I  am  fourscore  and  eight  years  old. 
My  eyes  are  dim,  and  my  hand  is  feeble ;  soon  shall 
I  be  called  before  the  throne  of  my  Creator;— How 
shall  I  stand  there,  stained  with  the  blood  of  such  a 
man? 

Rod.  How  wilt  thon  stand  before  that  throne,  load- 
ed with  the  guilt  of  a  broken  oath?  The  blood  of  the 
criminal  be  upon  us  and  ours  1 

Eldest  Mem.  So  be  it,  in  the  name  of  God ! 

[He  takes  the  dagger  from  the  aUar,  goes  slowly 
towards  the  back  scene,  and  reluctantly  enters 
the  sacristy. 

Eldest  Judge  (from  behind  the  scene).  Dost  thou 
forgive  me  ? 

Geo,  {behind.)  I  do  !  {He  is  heard  to  fall  heavily ! ) 
[Re-enter  the  old  judge  from  the  sacristy.    He 
lays  on  the  altar  the  bloody  dagger. 

Rod.  Hast  thou  done  thy  duty? 

Eld.  Mem.  I  have.  (He  faints.) 

Rod.  He  swoons.  Remove  him. 

[He  is  assisted  off  the  stage.  During  this  four 
members  enter  the  sacristy,  and  bring  out  a 
bier  covered  with  a  ptdl,  which  they  place  on 
the  steps  of  the  eUtar.    A  deep  silence. 

Rod,  Judges  of  evil,  dooming  in  secret,  and  aven- 
ging in  secret,  like  the  Deity :  God  keep  your  thoughts 
from  evil,  and  your  bands  from  guilt. 

Eer.  I  raise  my  voice  in  this  assembly,  and  cry,  Ven- 
geance !  vengeance !  vengeance  I 

Rod,  Enough  has  this  night  been  done— (J^  rises 
and  brings  Berttam  forward).  Think  what  ttiou  doest 
—George  has  fallen^it  wwe  murder  to  slay  both 
mother  and  son. 

Ber.  George  of  Aspen  was  thy  victim— a  sacrifice 
to  thy  hatred  and  envy.  I  claim  mine,  sacred  to  jus- 
tice and  to  my  murdered  brother.  Resume  thy  place  I— 
thou  canst  not  slop  the  rock  thou  hast  put  in  motion. 


Rod.  (resumes  his  seat,)  Upon  wliom  callest  Iki 
for  vengeance? 

Ber,  Upon  Isabella  of  Aspen. 

Rod,  She  has  been  summoned. 

Herald,  Isabella  of  Aspen,  accused  of  nmrder  k 
poison,  I  charge  thee  to  appear,  and  stand  iipc»B  tfe? 

defence. 

[Three  knoeksare  heard  at  one  of  the 
it  is  opened  by  the  warder. 


Enter  Isabella,  the  veil  still  wrapped  around  her  i 
led  by  her  conductor.    All  the  members  muffU  iheir 
faces. 

Rod,  Uncover  her  eyes. 

[The  veil  is  removed,    Ibamkmi  * 
looks  wildly  round. 

Rod,  Kno west  thou,  lady,  where  thou  art? 

Isa,  I  guess. 

Rod,  Say  thy  guess. 

Isa,  Before  the  Avengers  of  blood. 

Rod,  Knowest  thou  why  thou  art  called  to  tbdr 
presence  ? 

Isa.  No. 

Rod.  Speak,  accuser. 

Ber.  1  impeach  Chee,  Isabella  of  Aspen^  before  tUs 
awftil  assembly,  of  having  murdered,  pririly  and  by 
poison,  Arnolf  of  Ebersdorf,  thy  first  husband. 

Rod.  Canst  thou  swear  to  the  accusation  ? 

Ber.  (his  hasUl  on  the  eUtar,)  I  lay  my  band  on  Ibe 
steei  and  the  cord,  and  swear. 

Rod,  Isabella  of  Aspen,  thou  hast  heard  tby  accu- 
sation.   What  canst  thou  answer  ? 

Isa.  That  the  oath  of  an  accuser  is  noproof  of  gnift! 

Rod,  Hast  thou  more  to  say  ? 

Isa,  Ihave. 

Rod,  Speak  on. 

Isa.  Judges  invisible  to  the  sun,  and  seen  only  by 
the  stars  of  midnight  I  I  stand  before  yoo,  accused 
of  an  enormous,  daring,  and  premeditated  criiie.  I 
was  married  to  Arnolf  when  I  was  only  eighteen  yevt 
old.  Arnolf  was  wary  and  jealous ;  ever  soapectiiig 
me  without  a  cause,  unless  it  was  because  he  had 
injured  me.  How  then  should  I  plan  and  perpetrate 
such  a  deed  ?  The  lamb  turns  not  against  the  wolf, 
though  a  prisoner  in  his  den. 

Rod,  Have  you  finished  ? 

Isa,  A  moment.  Years  after  years  have  elapsed 
without  a  whisper  of  this  foul  suspicion.  Arnolf 
left  a  brother !  though  common  fame  had  been  silent, 
natural  affection  would  have  been  heard  against  me— 
why  spoke  he  not  my  accusation  ?  Or  has  my  conduct 
justified  this  horrible  charge  ?  No !  awful  judges,  I 
may  answer,  I  have  founded  cloisters,  I  have  en- 
dowed hospitals.  The  goods  that  Heaven  bestowed 
on  me  I  liave  not  held  back  from  the  wndf.  I  appeal 
to  you,  judges  of  evil,  can  these  proofs  of  innocence 
be  down-weighed  by  the  assertion  of  an  unknown  tad 
disguised,  perchance  a  malignant  accuser  ? 

Ber.  No  longer  will  I  wear  that  disguise  (throws 
back  his  mantle).  Dost  thou  know  me  now? 

Isa,  Yes ;  1  know  thee  for  a  wandoring  minstrd, 
relieved  by  the  charity  of  my  husband. 
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Bet,  No,  trailress  f  know  me  for  Bertram  of  Etiers- 
dorf^  brother  to  him  thou  didst  murder.  Call  her  ac- 
complioe,  Martin.    Ha  I  tum'st  thou  pale  ? 

/aa..  May  I  have  some  water  ?-^(iipar/.)  Sacred 
Heaven!  his  vindictive  look  is  so  like — 

[Water  U  brought. 

A  Jlfemfter.  Martindiedinthehandsofourbrethran. 

Rod.  Dost  thou  know  the  accuser,  lady  ? 

/fa.  (rem$Mming  foriUude.)  Let  not  the  sinking  of 
oatare  under  this  dreadful  trial  be  imputed  to  the 
coDsciouspess  of  guilt.  I  do  know  the  accuser — know 
him  to  be  outlawed  for  homicide,  and  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire :  his  testimony  cannot  be  received. 

Eidest  Judge.  She  says  truly. 

Ber.  {to  RoDEBic.)  Then  I  call  upon  thee  and  Wil- 
liam of  Wolfstein  to  hear  witness  to  what  you  know. 

Mod,  Wolfstein  is  not  in  the  assembly,  and  my 
place  prevents  me  from  being  a  witness. 

Ber.  Then  I  will  call  another :  meanwhile  let  the 
accused  be  removed. 

Rod,  Eetire,  lady, 

[IsAUUXA  i$  led  to  tH  sacristy. 

Isa,  (In  going  off.)  The  ground  is  slippery*-*Hea- 
vens!  it  ie  floated  with  blood ! 

[EqdU  into  the  saeristy. 

Rod.  {apart  to  BebtramO  Whom  dost  thou  mean 
to  call? 

[Bkbtbav  whispers. 

Rod.  This  goes  beyond  me.  {After  a  moment's 
thought.)  But  be  it  so.  Maltingcn  shall  behold 
Aspen  humbled  in  the  dust.  {Aloud.)  Brethren,  the 
accuser  calls,  for  a  witness  who  remains  without : 
admit  him. 

[AU  muffle  their  faces. 

Enter  fiVhiGEvi,  his  eyes  hound  or  covered,  leaning  upon 
two  members ;  they  place  a  stool  for  him,  and  unbind 
his  eyes. 

Bod.  Knowest  thou  where  thou  art,  and  before 
whom? 

Rud.  I  know  not,  and  I  care  not.  Two  strangers 
summoned  me  from  my  castle  to  assist,  they  said, 
at  a  great  act  of  justice.  I  ascended  the  litter  they 
brought,  and  I  am  here. 

Rod.  It  regards  the  punishment  of  perjury  and 
the  discovery  of  murder.  Art  thou  willing  to  as- 
sist us? 

Rud.  Most  willing,  as  is  my  duty. 

Rod.  What  if  the  crime  regard  thy  friend  ? 

Rud.  I  will  hokl  him  no  longer  so. 

Rod.  What  if  thine  own  blood? 

Rud.  I  would  let  it  out  with  my  poniard. 

Rod.  Then  canst  thou  not  blame  us  for  this  deed 
of  justice.  Remove  the  pall.  {The  pall  is  lifted^ 
beneath  which  is  discovered  the  body  of  George  pale 
und  bloody,    Eudiger  staggers  towards  it.) 

Rud.  My  George !  my  George !  Not  slain  manly 
ia  battle,  but  murdered  by  legal  assassins.  Much, 
much  may  I  mourn  thee,  my  beloved  boy;  but  not 
now — not  now  :  never  will  I  shed  a  tear  for  thy 
death  till  I  have  cleared  thy  fame.^Hear  me,  ye 


midnight  murderers,  he  was  innocent  {raising  his 
vofce)— upright  as  the  truth  itself.  Let  the  man 
who  dares  gainsay  me  lift  that  gage.  If  the  Al- 
mighty does  not  strengthen  these  frail  limbs,  to 
make  good  a  father's  quarrel,  I  have  a  son  left,  who 
will  vindicate  the  honour  of  Aspen,  or  lay  his  bloody 
body  beside  his  brother's. 

jRod.  Rash  and  insensate !  Hear  first  the  cause. 
Hear  the  dishonour  of  thy  house. 

Isa.  {from  the  sacristy.)  Never  shall  he  hear  it  till 
the  author  is  no  more  I  (Rudiger  attempts  to  rush 
towards  the  sacristy,  but  is  prevented,  Isabella  en- 
ters woundedy  and  throws  herself  on  Gbor6E*s  body.) 

Isa,  Murdered  for  me^for  me!  my  dear,  dear 
son! 

Rud.  {stili  held,)  Cowardly  villains,  let  me  loose! 
Maltingen,  this  is  thy  doing !  Thy  face  thou  wouldst 
disguise,  thy  deeds  thou  canst  not!  I  defy  thee  to 
instant  and  mortal  combat4 

Isa.  {looking  up.)  No!  no!  endanger  not  thy  life ! 
Myself!  myself!  I  could  not  bear  thou  shouldst  know 
Oh\{Diee,) 

Rud.  Oh !  let  me  go— let  me  but  try  to  stop  her 
blood,  and  I  will  forgive  all. 

Rod.  Drag  him  off  and  detain  him.  The  voice  of 
lamentation  must  not  disturb  the  stern  deliberation 
of  justice. 

Rud.  Bloodhound  of  Maltingen!  Well  beseems 
thee  thy  base  revenge !  The  marks  of  my  son's  lance 
are  still  on  thy  craven  crest  1  Vengeance  on  tibe  band 
of  ye! 

[RuDiOEB  is  dragged  off  to  the  saeristy. 

Rod.  Brethren,  we  stand  discovered !  What  is  to 
be  done  to  him  who  shall  descry  our  mystery  ? 

Eldest  Judge.  He  must  become  a  brother  of  our 
order,  or  die! 

Rod.  This  man  will  never  join  us!  He  cannot 
put  his  hand  into  ours,  which  are  stained  with  the 
blood  of  his  wife  and  son :  he  must  therefore  die! 
{Murmurs  in  the  assembly.)  Brethren!  I  wonder 
not  at  your  reluctance;  but  the  man  is  powerful,  has 
friends  and  allies  to  buckler  his  cause.  It  is  over 
with  us,  and  with  our  order,  unless  the  laws  are 
obeyed.  {Fainter  murmurs.)  Besides,  have  we  not 
sworn  a  deadly  oath  to  execute  these  statutes  ?  {A 
dead  silence.)  Take  to  thee  the  steel  and  the  cord  {to 
the  eldest  judge). 

Eldest  Judge.  He  has  done  no  evil— he  was  the 
companion  of  my  battle— I  will  not ! 

Rod.  {to  another.)  Do  thou — and  succeed  to  the 
rank  of  htm  who  has  disobeyed.  Remember  your 
oath!  {Member  takes  the  dagger,  and  goes  irreso- 
lutely  forward;  looks  into  the  sacristy,  and  comes 
back.) 

Member,  He  has  fainted— fainted  in  anguish  for 
his  wife  and  his  son ;  the  bloody  ground  is  strewed 
with  his  white  hairs,  torn  by  those  hands  that  have 
fought  for  Christendom.  I  will  not  be  yonr  butcher. 
— {Throws  down  the  dagger.) 

Ber.  Irresolute  and  perjured !  the  robber  of  my  in- 
heritance, the  author  of  my  exile,  shall  die ! 
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Rod.  Thanks,  Bertram.  Execute  the  doom— se- 
cure the  safety  of  the  holy  tribunal! 

tBEBTRAH  seixe»  the  dagger,  and  U  abwU  to  rtuh 
into  the  ioerUty,  tohen  three  loud  knocks  are 
heard  at  the  door. 
i//.  Hold!  Hold! 

[The  Duke  of  Bayakia,  attended  by  many  menir- 
bers  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  enters,  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  mantle  trimmed  unth  ermine,  and 
wearing  a  ducal  crown.— He  carries  a  rod  in 
his  hand^All  rise.-^A  murmur  among  the 
members,  who  whisper  to  each  other,  "The 
Duke,"  "  The  ChUf,"  etc. 
Rod.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria !    I  am  lost. 
Duke  {sees  the  bodies),  I  am  too  late— the  victims 
have  fallen. 

Hen.  (who  enters  with  the  Duke.)  Gracious  Heaven! 
O  George ! 

Rud.  (from  the  sacristy,)  Henry— it  is  thy  voice- 
save  me! 

[Heitbt  rushes  into  the  sacristy. 

Duke.  Roderic  of  Maltingen,  descend  from  the  seat 
which  thou  hast  dishonoured. — (Rodbbic  leaves  his 
placcj  which  the  Duke  occuptei.)— Thou  standest  ac- 
cused of  having  perverted  the  laws  of  our  order;  for 
that,  being  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  House  of  Aspen, 
thou  hast  abused  thy  sacred  authority  to  pander  to 
thy  private  revenge;  and  to  this  Wolfstein  has  been 
witness. 

Rod.  Chief  among  our  circles,  I  have  but  acted  ac- 
cording to  our  laws. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  indeed  observed  the  letter  of  our 
statutes,  and  wo  am  I  that  they  do  warrant  this 
night's  bloody  work !  I  cannot  do  unto  thee  as  1 
would,  but  what  I  can  I  will.  Thou  bast  not  indeed 
transgressed  our  law,  but  thou  hast  wrested  and 
abused  it:  kneel  down,  therefore,  and  place  thy 
hands  betwixt  mine.  (Rodsbig  kneels  as  directed.)    I 


degrade  thee  from  thy  sacred  office  {tfmis  k» 
hands,  as  pushing  Rodebic  from  him).  If  sftertvs 
days  thou  darest  to  pollute  Bavarian  grOQiid  by  tbf 
footsteps,  be  it  at  the  peril  of  the  steel  and  thecori 
(Rodebic  rises.)  I  dissolve  this  meeting  (oi/  rur). 
Judges  and  condemners  of  others,  God  teadi  m 
knowledge  of  yourselves!  {AU  bend  their  huih' 
Duke  breaks  his  rod,  and  comes  forward.) 

Rod.  Lord  Duke,  thou  hast  charged  me  withtrei- 
chery— thou  art  my  liege  lord— but  who  else  dim 
maintain  the  accusation,  lies  in  his  throat. 

Hen.  (rushing  from  the  sacristy.)  Villain!  laneyl 
thy  challenise! 

Rod.  Vain  boy!  my  lance  shall  diastiaetheeiatlK 
lists— there  lies  my  gage. 

Duke.  Henry,  on  thy  allegiance,  touch  it  not.  [Ti 
RoDBBic.)  Lists  Shalt  thou  never  more  enter;  iinee 
shalt  thou  never  more  wield  (draws  histworij.  WHh 
this  sword  wast  thou  dubbed  a  knight;  withtiiii 
sword  I  dishonour  thee— I  thy  prince— (rfrite  to 
slightly  with  the  flat  of  the  sword)^l  take  from  taa 
the  degree  of  knight,  the  dignity  of  chivaliy.  Tbw 
art  no  longer  a  free  German  noble;  thou  arttioBOin^ 
less  and  rightless ;  the  funeral  (Obsequies  M  be 
performed  for  thee  as  for  one  dead  to  kni^ttybo- 
nour  and  to  fair  fame;  thy  spurs  shall  betedei 
from  thy  heels ;  thy  arms  baffled  and  reversed  by  * 
common  executioner.  Go,  fraudful  and  dishooointt 
hide  thy  shame  in  a  foreign  land!  (Rodbbic  A/mt 
dumb  expression  of  rage.)  Lay  hands  on  Bertranirf 
Ebersdorf :  as  1  live.  He  shall  pay  the  forfeiture  tf 
his  outlawry.  Henry,  aid  us  to  remove  tbyfetb* 
from  this  charnel-house.  Never  shall  he  know  te 
dreadful  secret.  Be  it  mine  to  soothe  his  sorron 
and  to  restore  the  honour  of  the  House  of  Aspo. 

(  Curtain  slowly  falls. ) 


GOETZ  OF  BERLICHBVGEN; 


A  TRAGEDY. « 


PREFACE. 

Goetz  ofBerlichlngen,  the  hero  of  the  following  drama, 
flourished  in  the  15th  century,  during  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian the  First,  Emperor  of  Germany.  Previous  to  this 
period  every  German  Noble  holding  a  fief  immediately  from 
the  Emperor,  exercised  on  his  estate  a  species  of  sovereignty 
subordinate  to  the  Imperial  authority  alone.  Thus,  from 
the  princes  and  prelates  possessed  of  extensive  territories, 
down  to  the  free  knights  and  barons,  whose  domains  con- 
sisted of  a  castle  and  a  few  acres  of  mountain  and  forest 
ground,  each  was  a  petty  monarch  upon  his  own  property. 


independent  of  all  control  but  the  remote  SDpreinirT<'^ 
Emperor. 

Among  the  extensive  rights  conferred  by  soch  acoostti' 
tion,  that  of  waging  war  against  each  other  by  Uieir  0vi 
private  authority,  was  most  precious  to  a  race  of  proadaad 
military  barons.  These  private  wars  were  called  H** 
and  the  privilege  of  carrying  them  on  was  named  Fauii^^ 
(club-law).  As  the  empire  advanced  io  civilisalioD,  * 
evils  attending  feuds  became  dreadfully  conspicooos :  ^ 
petty  knight  was  by  law  entitled  to  make  war  Bpw^ 
neighbours  without  any  further  ceremony  tbaa  tbrteiii? 
previous  defiance  by  a  written  form  called  Fehdbrief  ^^ 
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the  Golden  Bull,  which  remedied  so  maD^  eTlis  in  the  Ger- 
iDanlcbody»  left  thisdangeroas  privilege  In  ftill  vigour.   In 
lime  the  residence  of  every  tree  baron  became  a  fortress, 
Trom  which,  as  his  passions  or  avarice  dictated,  sallied  a 
tftand  of  maranders,  to  l>ack  his  quarrel,  or  to  collect  an  ex- 
torted revenoe  from  the  mercliants  who  presumed  to  pass 
through  his  domain.    At  length  whole  bands  of  these  free- 
lootiog  nobles  used  to  league  togetlier  for  the  purpose  of 
natual  defence  against  their  more  powerftil  neighbours,  as 
Ikewise  for  that  of  predatory  incursions  against  the  princes, 
tee  towns,  and  ecclesiasticstates  of  the  empire,  whose  wealth 
empted  the  needy  barons  to  exercise  against  them  their 
irivilege  of  waging  private  war.    These  confederacies  were 
HsUnguished  by  various  titles  expressive  of  their  object :  we 
Ind  among  them  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Mace,  the  Knights 
if  the  Bloody  Sleeve,  etc.,  etc.    If  one  of  the  brotherhood 
ras  attacked,  the  rest  marched  without  delay  to  his  assis- 
aoee;  and  thus,  though  individually  weak,  the  petty  fenda- 
iories  maintained  their  ground  against  the  more  powerftil 
oemben  of  tlie  empire.    Tlielr  independence  and  privi- 
leges were  recognised  and  secured  to  them  by  many  edicts; 
md  though  hated  and  occasionally  oppressed  by  the  princes 
iad  ecclesiastic  authorities,  to  whom  in  return  they  were  a 
coQFge  and  a  pest,  they  continued  to  maintain  tenaciously 
le  good  old  privilege  (as  they  termed  it)  of  Faustrecht, 
'hicb  they  bad  inherited  trom  their  fathers.    Amid  the 
bviOMMB  mischief^  attending  such  a  state  of  society,  it  must 
s  allowed  that  it  was  frequently  the  means  of  calling  into 
lerclse  the  liighest  heroic  virtues.    Men  daily  exposed  to 
anger,  and  living  by  the  constant  exertion  of  their  courage, 
'paired  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  a  savage  state; 
v&  among  many  instances  of  cruelty  and  rapine,  occur  not 
\ew  of  the  most  exalted  valour  and  generosity.    If  the  for- 
ess  of  a  German  knight  was  the  dread  of  the  wealthy  mer- 
iSDt  and  abl)ot,  it  was  often  the  ready  and  hospitable  re- 
ge  of  the  weary  pilgrim  and  oppressed  peasant.    Although 
e  owner  subsisted  by  the  plunder  of  the  rich,  yet  he  was 
?quently  beneficent  to  the  poor,  and  beloved  by  his  own 
silly  dependents  and  allies.    Tbe  spirit  of  chivalry  doubt- 
m  contributed  much  to  soften  the  character  of  these  ma- 
mding  nobles.    A  respect  for  themselves  taught  them  ge- 
rority  towards  their  prisoners,  and  certain  acknowledged 
ies  prevented  many  of  the  atrocities  which  it  might  have 
en  expected  would  have  marked  these  feuds.    No  Ger- 
m  noble,  for  example,  if  made  captive,  was  confined  in 
ten  or  in  a  dungeon,  but  remained  a  prisoner  at  large 
Ml  his  parole,  (which  was  called  knightly  ward,)  either 
the  castle  of  his  conqueror,  or  in  some  other  place  as- 
led  to  him.    The  same  species  of  honourable  captivity 
I  often  indulged  by  the  Emperor  to  offenders  of  a  noble 
k,  of  which  some  instances  will  be  found  in  the  following 
ea. 

nch  was  the  state  of  the  German  nobles,  when,  on  the 
of  August,  1495,  was  published  tbe  memorable  edict  of 
Jmllian  for  tbe  establishment  of  the  public  peace  of  the 
ire.  By  this  ordinance  the  right  of  private  war  was 
ly  abrogated,  under  the  penalty  of  the  ban  of  the  em- 
,  io  be  enforced  by  tbe  Imperial  Chamber  then  Insti- 
1.  This  was  at  once  a  sentence  of  anathema  secular 
spf ritual,  containing  the  dooms  of  outlawry  and  excom- 
IcatioD. — This  ordinance  was  highly  acceptable  to  the 


princes,  bishops,  and  free  towns,  who  had  little  to  gain  and 
much  to  lose  in  these  perpetual  feuds:  and  they  combined 
to  enforce  it  with  no  small  severity  against  the  petty  feuda- 
tories :--the8e,  on  the  other  hand,  sensible  that  the  very 
root  of  their  importance  consisted  in  their  privilege  of  declar- 
ing private  war,  without  which  they  foresaw  they  would 
not  long  be  able  to  maintain  their  independence,  struggled 
hard  against  the  execution  of  this  edict ;  by  which  their  con- 
federacies were  declared  unlawful,  and  all  means  taken  from 
them  of  resisting  their  richer  neighbours. 

Upon  the  Jarring  interests  of  the  princes  and  clergy  'on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  free  knights  and  petty  Imperial 
feudatories  on  the  other,  arise  the  incidents  of  the  following 
drama.  The  hero,  Goetz  of  Berllchingen,  was  in  reality  a 
zealous  champion  for  the  privileges  of  the  free  knights,  and 
was  repeatedly  laid  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  for  the 
fends  in  which  he  was  engaged,  from  which  he  was  only 
released  in  consequence  of  high  reputation  for  gallantry 
and  generosity.  His  life  was  published  at  Nuremberg, 
1731 ;  and  some  account  of  his  exploits,  with  a  declaration 
of  feud  (Fehdbrief)  issued  by  him  against  that  city,  will  be 
found  in  Meusel's  Enquiry  into  History,  vol.  iv. 

While  the  princes  and  free  knights  were  thus  banded 
against  each  other,  tlie  peasants  and  bondsmen  remained 
in  the  most  abject  state  of  ignorance  and  oppression.  This 
occasioned  at  diflterent  times  the  most  desperate  insurrec- 
tions, resembling  in  their  nature,  and  in  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  tbe  ftirious  insurgents,  the  rebellions  of  Tyler  and 
Cade  in  England,  or  that  of  the  Jacquerie  in  France.  Such 
an  event  occurs  in  the  following  Tragedy.  There  is  also  a 
scene  founded  upon  the  noted  institution  called  the  Secret 
or  Invisible  Tribunal.  With  this  extraordinary  judicatory, 
the  members  and  executioners  of  which  were  unknown, 
and  met  in  secret  to  doom  to  death  those  criminals  whom 
others  courts  of  justice  could  not  reach,  the  English  reader 
has  been  made  acquainted  by  several  translations  IVom  the 
German,  particularly  the  excellent  romances  called  Herman 
of  Unna,  and  Alf  von  Duilman. 

The  following  drama  was  written  by  the  elegant  Author 
of  the  Sorrows  of  Werter,  in  imitation,  it  is  said,  of  the 
manner  of  Shakspeare.  This  resemblance  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  style  or  expression,  but  in  the  outline  of 
the  characters,  and  mode  of  conducting  the  incidents  of  the 
piece.  In  Germany  it  is  the  object  of  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration; partly  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  force  of  national 
partiality  towards  a  performance  in  which  the  ancient 
manners  of  the  country  are  faithfully  and  forcibly  painted. 
Losing,  however,  this  advantage,  and  under  all  the  defecu 
of  a  translation,  the  Translator  ventures  to  hope  that  in  the 
following  pages  there  will  still  be  found  something  to  excite 
interest.  Some  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  original, 
in  omitting  two  occasional  disquisitions  upon  the  Civil  Law 
as  practised  in  Germany.  Literal  accuracy  has  been  less 
studied  m  the  translation,  than  an  attempt  to  convey  the 
spirit  and  general  effect  of  tbe  piece.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
is  hoped  the  version  will  be  found  faithful;  of  which  the 
Translator  is  less  distrustful,  owing  to  the  friendship  of  a 
Gentleman  of  high  literary  eminence,  who  has  obligingly 
taken  the  trouble  of  superintending  the  publication. 
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DBAMATIS  PERBONiQ. 

HiXIHlUAN,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

«OBTZ  TON  BBlUCfllNABM,  a  Atf  fnlgkt  of  Ikt  Bm^ire, 

ELIZABETH,  hi*  Wife, 

MARIA,  Mt  Sitter. 

GBAaLES.  hie  «Oii-<C  Bof . 

oeORtiE,  */•  Page, 

Bishop  of  Bamberg. 

ADELREKT  VON  W8I8UN6BN,  aFree6ermdH  KntghtoftheEntptre. 

ADEU  VON  WALLDORP,  iTtfdow  of  Ike  Comt  ¥QH  WMUiwf, 

LEIBTEAUT,  a  Conrlier  of  the  Bithop't, 

Abbot  of  Fuldah,  reetding  at  the  Bishop's  €owl, 

OLEARIDS,  «  Doctor  ofUme, 

Brother  MARTIN,  a  Monk. 

IIANS  VON  SELBISS,  ) 

LERSE,  a  CavlUr. 

FRANCIS,  Sfiiire  io  Weistingen. 

FemeU  Atteudnt  on  Adela. 

President^  iccmer,  and.4vengir  of  the  Secret  TrikuneU. 

MEZUBR.    \ 

SIEYERS,    ) 

LIMR,        >  leadereefthelnswroentPeasaetrf. 

SOOL,        I 

WILD,        / 

Imperiat  Commfesionere. 

Tmo  Merch9MU  of  Nwemherg. 

Magistrates  of  S/etbron. 

MAXIMILIAN  STUMP,  a  faseal  of  the  Palsgrave. 

An  Vnlinown. 

Bride's  Father,   \ 

Bride,  |  Peasants. 

Bridegroom^        ) 

Qipeg  Capleun. 

Gipsy  Mother  and  Women. 

STICR6  and  WOLP.  Oi^sias. 

Imperial  Captain, 

Imperial  Oflleers. 

Innkeeper. 

BenUnel, 

»erjeant'at-arme. 

Imperial  Soldiers -Troopers  belonging  to  Gottx,  to  Selbiss,  to  Seeklugen, 

and  to  WeielinQenf-^Peatante-aipeieo  iwdgee  of  the  flttnrl  Trihnnat 

—Haolere-Cewrliers,  etc,  etc.  ate. 


GOETZ  OF  BERUCHINGEN, 

WITH  THB  mON  HAND. 


ACTL 
fCBNB  I. 


j4n  mm  at  Sthtoarwembergh  fn  FrtmeonUt, 

BIezler  and  Sibyebs,  troo  Swabian  Peasants,  are  seated 
at  a  table— At  the  fire,  at  some  distance  from  them,  two 
Cavaliers  from  Bcmiberg—The  Innkeeper. 

Siev,  Hansel.!  Aoother  cup  of  brandy^-and  Chris- 
tian measure. 

Innk.  Tbou  art  a  T^ever-enough. 

Mez,  (apart  to  Sievert,)  Repeat  again  that  about 
Berlichingea— These  Bambergers  seem  to  take  of^ 
fence ;  they  look  sulky. 

Siev.  Bambergers !— What  are  they  about  here  ? 

Mex.  Weislingen  has  been  two  days  up  yonder  at 
the  castle  with  the  Earl— they  came  with  him  from 
I  know  not  where ;  they  are  his  attendants-^He  is 
about  to  return  back  to  Bamberg. 

Siev.  Who  is  that  Weislfngen  ? 

Mex.  The  Bishop  of  Bamberg's  right  hand !  a  power- 
ful lord,  who  lies  lurking  for  the  means  of  playing 
Goetz  some  trick. 

Siev,  He  had  better  take  care  of  himself. 


Mtx.  Prithee  tell  that  atory  onee  more.  (Aimsi.) 
How  long  is  it  since  Goetz  had  a  new  diqiate  wiik 
the  Bishop?  I  thought  all  had  been  vMonciled  iri 
smoothed  up  between  them. 

Siev.  Ay !  Reconciliation  with  PriesU  1 — Whenlhe 
Bishop  saw  he  eoold  do  no  fpood,  and  always  giat  tk 
worse  at  hard  blows,  he  complained  to  tlie  Cirdt 
and  took  care  to  make  a  good  aooommodation ;  wUk 
honest  Berlichingen  was  condemned  unheftid,  as  he 
always  is,  even  when  he  has  the  right. 

Mex.  God  bless  him !  a  worthy  noUeaian. 

Siev.  Only  think!  Was  it  not  sbamefiil?  Iky 
have  now  imprisoned  a  page  of  his,  eveo  witboot  de 
least  crime--4)ut  they  will  be  soon  maaled  for  thM. 

Mex.  How  stupidly  the  last  enterprise  miagnc. 
The  Priest  would  have  been  in  a  furiooa  cbafe. 

Siev.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  owing  to  DsgligeDer- 
Look  you,  all  had  been  discovered  by  Goetz'  spici; 
we  had  the  very  best  intelligenoe  wbeii  the  BiAop 
would  come  from  the  baths,  with  how  mmj  atlM> 
dants,  and  which  way ;  and,  had  it  not  been  betimd 
by  some  false  brother,  Goetz  would  have  Meased  his 
bath  for  him. 

.  i$t  Bam.  What  are  you  prating  there  aboei  evr 
Bishop?    I  think  you  seek  a  scuffle. 

Siev.  Mind  your  own  matters ;  you  have  nodpf 
to  do  with  our  table. 

ind  Bam,  Who  taught  you  to  speak  disrespedUv 
of  our  Bishop? 

Siev,  Am  I  to  answer  your  questions  ?— Only  awd 
the  gluttons-- 

[The  tit  Bamberger  strikes  him  a  baac  en  tftf  mt. 

Mex.  Fell  the  hound  dead. 

Und  Bam.  Here!  if  you  dare-- 

[They  fall  upon  each  other  ;  aeee§e. 

Jnnk.  (separating  them.)  Will  you  remain  quid! 
Zounds  I  Get  out  of  the  house  if  you  have  any  tiuf 
to  do  together  :  in  this  place  I  will  have  order  aii 
decency.  (He  gels  the  Bamberg  Cavaliers  omt  el^ 
door.)— And  what  did  you  want,  ye  assea  ? 

Mex,  No  bad  names,  Hansel !  your  glasses  ssf 

suffer.  Gome,  comrade,  we'll  go  and  have  the  gm 

out. 

Enter  two  Cavaliers, 


Ist  Cav.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Siev.  Ah !  Good  day,  Peterl— Good  day. 
From  whence  ? 

2nd  Cav.  (making  signs.)  Tott  understand,  not  to 
mention  whom  we  serve. 

Siev.  Is  your  master  Goetz  far  from  tbis  at 

i  St  Cav.  Hold  your  peace !— Have  you  bad  a 

Siev,  You  must  have  met  the  fellows  withoet-*: 
they  are  Bambergers.  j 

ist  Cav.  What  brings  themlhere? 

Siev.  They  attend  Weislingen,  who  is  above  «i* 
the  Earl  at  the  Castle. 

ist  Cav.  Weislingen  ? 

2nd  Cav.  (aside  to  his  companion.)  Peter,  we 
found  the  game.-*-How  long  has  he  been  here  ? 

Mex,  Two  days— but  he  goesoff  tonlay,  as  I 
one  of  the  rascals  say. 
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M  Cav.  {aside.)  Did  I  not  tell  thee  he  was  here? 
We  have  now  no  time  to  spare— Come— 
Si€v.  Help  as  first  to  drub  the  Bambergers. 
^nd  Cav.  There  are  already  two  of  you---Wemast 
ray — Adieu  I 

[EaawfU  both  Cawdi»$, 
Siw.  Flinching  dogs,  these  troopers !  They  won*t 
kt  a  stroke  without  pay. 

Mez.  I  could  swear  they  have  something  on  hand. — 
hom  do  they  serve  ? 

Siev.  I  should  hardly  tell— -They  serve  Goetz. 
Mez.  So !— Well)  now  will  we  out   upon  these 
gs — While  I  have  a  quarterstaff,  I  care  not  for  their 
its. 

Siev.  If  we  durst  but  once  drub  their  masters  so, 
bo  drag  the  skin  over  our  ears  I 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  n. 

Sctme  change*  to  ths  front  of  a  Cottage  in  a  thick  Forest. 

«BTZ  9E  BEBLicmifGEN  dUcovered  walking  among  the 
trees  before  the  door. 

Goeiz.  Where  linger  my  servants  ?— I  must  walk 
p  and  down,  or  sleep  will  overcome  me— Five  days 
nd  nights  already  upon  the  watch— But  freedom 
ives  relish  to  this  mode  of  life :  and  when  I  have 
lee,  Weislingen,  I  maybave  sotnerest.— (Fi/ba^toM 
'wine  and  drinks ;  looks  at  the  flask). — ^Again  empty 
— George  I-'-While  this  and  my  courage  last,  I  can 
ugh  at  their  principalities  and  powers !— "They  send 
and  their  favourite  Weislingen  to  their  uncles  and 
nsins  to  calumniate  my  character— Very  well— I 
a  awake. — Tbou  didst  escape  me,  Bishop ;  but  thy 
)u  Weislingen  may  pay  the  score.— George !— Does 
e  boy  not  hear  ?— George !  George ! 

Inter  GmomtiiR,  endeavouring  to  put  off  the  corslet  of  a 
full-grown  man. 

Goelz.  What  kept  thee?  Wert  thou  asleep?— What 
asqaerade  is  this,  in  the  deviPs  name  ?— Gome  hither; 
on  dost  not  look  amiss.  Don't  be  ashamed,  boy ; 
on  art  gallant.  Ah !  if  thou  couldst  but  fill  it  !— 
I  it  Hans's  cuirass  ? 

Geo.  He  wished  to  sleep  a  little,  and  unclasped  it. 
Goeis.  He  is  more  delicate  than  his  master. 
Geo.  Do  not  be  angry  I  I  took  it  gently  away  and 
[t  it  on,  and  took  my  father's  old  sword  from  the 
dl,  and  sallied  out  to  the  meadow—— 
B^x.  And  laid  about  you  ?— Fine  work  among 
)  brambles  and  thorns !— Is  Hans  asleep  ? 
Geo.  He  started  up  and  cried  to  me  when  yon  called 
[  was  trying  to  unclasp  it  when  I  heard  yon  twice 
thrice. 

Goetx,  Go,  take  back  his  cuirass  to  him,  and  tell 
n  to  be  ready  with  the  horses. 
Geo.  I  have  fed  them  and  rubbed  them  well  down; 
ry  may  come  ont  when  you  will. 
Goetx.  Bring  me  a  stoup  of  wine.  Give  Hans  a 
iM,  and  tell  him  to  be  merry— there  is  good  caus^ 
sxpect  the  return  of  my  scouts  every  moment. 


Geo.  Ah !  mighty  sir ! 

Goetx.  What's  the  matter  with  thee? 

Geo.  May  I  not  go  along  ? 

Goetx.  Another  time,  George !  When  we  are  in- 
teresting merchants  and  plundering  waggons — 

Geo.  Another  time!'«*You  have  said  that  so  often. 
— O  this  time,  this  time!  I  will  only  sculk  behind ; 
just  peep  at  a  side— I  will  gather  up  all  the  shot  ar- 
rows for  yon. 

Goetx.  The  next  time,  George !— Yon  must  first 
have  a  proper  dress ;  a  hauberk,  and  a  lance. 

Geo.  Take  me  with  you !— Had  I  been  with  you 
last  time,  you  would  not  have  lost  your  crossbow. 

Goetx.  Do  you  know  that? 

Geo.  You  threw  it  at  your  antagonist's  bead ;  one 
of  his  squhres  picked  it  ap,  and  ran  off  with  it.— Don't 
I  know  it? 

Goeix.  Did  my  people  tell  you  so  ? 

Geo.  O  yes :  and  for  doing  so,  I  play  them  all  sorts 
of  tones  on  the  ife  while  they  dress  the  horses,  and 
teach  them  such  charming  songs— 

GoeU.  Thou  art  a  brave  boy. 

Geo.  Take  me  with  you  to  prove  myself  so. 

Goetx.  The  next  time,  on  my  word!— Thou  must 
not  go  to  battle  unarmed  as  thou  art— Besides,  the 
approaching  hour  requires  men.  I  tell  thee,  my  boy, 
it  will  be  a  dear  time— Princes  shall  beg  their  trea- 
sure from  a  man  they  hate.  Go,  George,  give  Hans  his 
armour  again,  and  bring  me  wine^£itt'r  Gbomgb.) 
Where  can  my  people  stay  ?— It  is  incomprehensible! 
— >— A  monk  !— What  brings  him  here?  [Enter  Bro» 
ther  Martin).  Worthy  feitlier,  good  evening!  Whi- 
ther  so  late  ?  Thoogh  a  man  of  sacred  peace,  thou 
shamcst  many  knights. 

Mar.  Thanks,  noble  sir!— I  stand  before  yon  an 
unworthy  brother  of  the  order  of  St  Augustin;  my 
christened  name  Martin,  from  the  holy  saint. 

Goetx,  Too  are  tired,  brother  Martin,  and  with- 
out doubt  thirsty.  {Enter  Gbobgb  with  wine.)  Here, 
in  good  time,  comes  wine ! 

Mar.  For  me  a  draught  of  water.  I  dare  drink  no 
wine. 

Goetx.  Is  it  against  your  vow  ? 

Mur,  Noble  sir,  to  drink  wine  is  not  against  my 
vow ;  but  because  wine  when  drunken  is  against  my 
vow,  therefore  I  drink  it  not. 

Goetx.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

JIfar.  When  tiiou  hast  eaten  and  ditinken,  thou 
art  as  it  were  new  bom— stronger,  bolder,  apter  for 
action.  After  wine  thou  art  double  what  thou  shonldst 
be !— twice  as  ingenious,  twice  as  enterprisiBg,  and 
twice  as  active. 

Goetx.  True— I  feel  it  so. 

Jtfar.  Therefore  shouldst  thou  drink  it— but  we— 
[GEomoB  brings  water.    Gobtz 
speake  to  Mm  apart. 

Goetx.  Go  to  the  road  from  Darbach;  lie  down 
with  thy  ear  to  the  earth>  and  listen  for  the  tread  of 
horses.    Return  immediately. 

[Gbobab  goes  ont* 

Mar.  But  we,  on  the  other  hand,  whoi^we  have 
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eaten  and  drunken,  are  the  reverse  of  what  we  should 
be.  Our  sleepy  digestion  depresses  our  mental  pow- 
ers ;  in  a  weak  body  such  sloth  excites  desires,  which 
increase  with  the  cause  which  produces  them. 

Goelz.  One  glass,  brother  Martin,  will  not  set  you 
asleep.  You  have  come  far  to-day — {Helpt  him  to 
wtne.)— Here's  to  all  warriors  ! 

Mar,  In  God*s  name ! — I  cannot  defend  idle  people 
—yet  all  monks  are  not  idle ;  they  do  what  they  can: 
I  am  just  come  from  St.  Bede,  where  I  slept  last 
night.  The  Prior  carried  me  into  their  garden,  where 
they  had  raised  beans,  excellent  sallad,  cabbages  to  a 
wish,  and  such  cauliflowers  and  artichokes  as  you 
will  hardly  And  in  Europe. 

Goeii.  That  is  no  part  of  your  business  ? 

{Goe$  out  and  looks  anxiowly  after 
the  boy.    Returns. 

Mar.  Would  God  had  made  me  a  gardener,  or 
some  other  labourer,  I  might  then  have  been  happy ! 
My  Abbot  loves  me ;  the  convent  is  involved  in  busi- 
ness ;  he  knows  I  cannot  rest  idle,  and  so  he  sends 
me  to  manage  what  is  to  be  done :  I  go  to  the  Bishop 
of  Constance. 

Goetx.  Anotlier  glass— A  happy  expedition ! 

Mar.  The  like 

Goetz.  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  fixedly,  brother? 

Mar.  I  was  admiring  your  armour. 

Goetx.  Would  you  have  liked  a  suit?  It  is  heavy, 
and  toilsome  to  bear. 

Mar.  What  is  not  toilsome  in  this  world  ?— But 
what  so  much  so  as  to  renounce  our  very  nature  ? 
Poverty,  chastity,  obedience— three  vows,  each  of 
which  singly  is  dreadful  to  humanity*-united,  insup- 
portable ;  and  to  spend  a  lifetime  under  this  burden, 
or  to  pant  comfortless  under  the  depressing  load  of 
an  offended  conscience— Ah  1  Sir  Knight,  what  are 
the  toils  of  your  life  compared  to  the  sorrows  of  a 
state,  which,  from  a  misinterpreted  notion  of  the 
Deity,  condemns  as  crimes  even  those  actions  and 
desires  through  which  we  exist. 

Goetx.  Were  your  vow  less  sacred,  I  would  give 
you  a  suit  of  armour  and  a  steed,  and  we  should  go 
together. 

Mar.  Would  to  heaven  my  shoulders  had  strength 
to  bear  harness,  and  my  arm  to  unhorse  an  enemy ! 
— Poor  weak  hand,  accustomed  to  swing  censers,  to 
bear  crosses  and  banners  of  peace,  how  couldst  thou 
manage  the  lance  and  falchion  ?  .  My  voice,  tuned 
only  to  Aves  and  Halleluiahs,  would  be  a  herald  of 
my  weakness  to  a  superior  enemy ;  otherwise  should 
no  vows  keep  me  from  entering  an  order  founded  by 
the  Creator  himself. 

Goetx.  To  our  happy  return ! 

[DHnks. 

Mar.  1  pledge  you  upon  your  account  only !  Re- 
turn to  my  prison  must  be  to  me  ever  unhappy. 
When  you.  Sir  Knight,  return  to  your  walls  with  the 
consciousness  of  your  strength  and  gallantry,  which 
no  fatigue  can  diminish;  when  you,  for  the  first  time, 
after  a  long  absence,  stretch  yourself  unarmed  upon 
your  bed,  secure  from  the  attack  of  enemies,  and 


give  yourself  up  to  a  sleep,  sweeter  than  the  drao^ 
after  thirst— then  can  I  speak  of  happiness! 

Goetx.  And  accordingly  it  comes  but  seldom ! 

Mar.  But  when  it  does  come,  it  is  a  foretaste  d 
paradise.  When  you  return  back  laden  with  boslfle 
spoils,  and  tell,  ^^  Such  a  one  I  struck  from  his  bone 
ere  he  could  discharge  his  piece — such  another  I  ova- 
threw,  horse  and  man ; "  then  you  ride  your  Castk 
around,  and— *- 

Goetx.  What  inean  you  ? 

Mar.  And  your  wife— (FtY^  a  gloMs.) — ^To  Ac 
health  of  your  lady !  Tou  have  one  ? 

Goetx.  A  virtuous,  noble  wife ! 

Mar.  Well  for  him  who  can  say  so  ;  his  life  is 
doubled.  The  blessing  was  denied  for  me,  yet  ▼» 
it  the  finishing  crown  of  creation. 

[Be  nHpes  ids  eyet. 

Goetx  (aside).  I  grieve  for  him.  The  sense  of  his 
situation  chills  his  heart. 

Enter  George,  breathless. 

Geo.  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  horses  at  the  gaUopl— 
two  of  them They  for  certain — 

Goetx.  Bring  out  my  steed ;  let  Hans  movat  Fare- 
well, dear  brother  !— Be  cheerftd  and  diiteons;  (M 
will  give  space  for  exertion. 

Mar.  Let  me  request  your  name. 

Goetx.  Parddn  me— Farewell ! 

[Gives  his  Isfi  ksid. 

Mar.  Whythe  left?— Am  I  unworthy  of  the  knightiT 
right  hand? 

Goetx.  Were  you  the  Emperor,  you  must  be  s- 
tisfied  with  this.  My  right  hand,  though  not  i«- 
less  in  combat,  is  unresponsive  to  the  grasp  of  affv* 
tion.  It  is  one  with  its  mail'd  gauntlet — ^Toasee,!! 
is  iron ! 

Mar.  Then  art  thou  Goetz  of  BerlidiiDgen.  I 
thank  thee,  Heaven,  who  hast  shown  me  the  nt 
whom  princes  hate,  but  to  whom  the  opgmssti 
throng!    Let  me  kiss  this  hand,  let  me  kiss  it. 

Goetx.  Tou  must  not ! 

Mar.  Let  me,  let  me— Thou  hand,  more  worth 
than  the  relic  through  which  the  most  sacred  Uooi 
has  flowed !  dead  though  thou  seemest,  thoa  livcst  a 
witness  of  the  noblest  confidence  in  God. 

[Goetz  adjusts  his  helmet,  takss  tis  lames. 

Mar.  There  was  a  monk  among  us  about  a  year, 
who  visited  you  when  your  hand  was  shot  off  tadore 
Landshut.  How  he  used  to  tell  us  what  you  suf- 
fered, and  your  grief  at  being  disabled  for  your  pro- 
fession of  arms;  till  you  heard  of  one  who  bad  alM 
lost  a  hand,  and  yet  served  long  a  gallant  kmghL  I 
shall  never  forget  it. 

Enter  Peteb  and  the  other  Cavalier.    They  speak  apett 
toith  Goetz. 

JIfar.  (going  on.)  I  shall  never  forget  his  words  ift 
the  most  noble,  the  most  unreserved  confidenee  ia 
God : ''  If  I  had  twelve  hands,  what  would  they  aiai 
me  without  his  grace?  then  may  I  with  only  tmts/d 
heaven  to  friend" 
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Ooetx.  In  the  wood  of  Haslach  too?  {Returm  to 
J9Wartin,)  Farewell,  worthy  brother ! 

Mar,  Forget  me  not,  as  I  shall  never  forget  thee ! 
[Exeunt  Goetz  and  his  Troopers, 
Mar.  The  sight  of  him  touched  my  heart— He 
spoke  not,  and  my  spirit  sunk  under  his — ^Tet  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  have  seen  a  great  man. 
Geo,  Worthy  sir,  you  will  sleep  here? 
Mar,  Can  I  have  a  bed? 

Oeo.  No,  sir!  I  know  a  bed  only  by  hearsay;  in 
our  lodgings  there  is  but  straw. 

Mar.  It  will  serve.    What  is  thy  name? 
Geo.  George,  sir. 

Mar.  George!— Thou  hast  a  gallant  patron-saint. 
Geo.  They  say  he  was  a  knight;  that  would  I  like 
to  be! 

Mar.  Stop!  {Takes  a  picture  from  his  breviary 
and  gives  it  to  the  Page.)  There  thou  hast  him— fol- 
low his  example;  be  brave,  and  fear  God. 

[Exit  into  the  cottage. 
Geo.  Ah!  what  a  charming  grey  steed!— If  I  had 
bat  one  like  that— and  the  gilded  armour— There  is 
an  ugly  dragon— At  present  I  shoot  nothing  but  spar- 
rows. O  St.  George !  make  me  but  tall  and  strong; 
give  me  a  lance,  armour,  and  a  horse,  and  then  let 
the  dragon  come  against  me  when  it  will. 

[EaHt, 

SGBNB  ni. 

Jn  Apartment  in  Jaxthausen,  the  Castle  of  Goet*  of 
BerlieMngen. 

Elizabeth,  BiLuua,  and  Ghables  discovered. 

Char.  Pray  now,  dear  aunt,  tell  me  again  that 
story  of  the  good  child ;  it  is  so  pretty- 
Maria.  Do  you  tell  it  to  me,  little  rogue!  that  I 
may  see  if  you  pay  attention. 

Char.  Wait  then  till  I  think "There  was  once 

upon  "-Yes — "  There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  child, 
and  his  mother  was  sick;  so  the  child  went  "— 

Maria.  No,  no!—"  Then  said  his  mother"— 

Char.  " I  am  sick"— 

Jfarta.  "  And  cannot  go  out; " 

Char.  "  And  gave  him  money,  and  said.  Go  and 
buy  yourself  a  breakfast." 

Maria.  '^  The  child  went. — There  met  him  an  old 
man  that  was"— Now,  Charles! 

Char.  — "  that  was— old  "— 

Jlfana.  Indeed! — "that  was  not  able  to  walk,  and 
said.  Dear  child  " — 

Char,  —"give  me  something;  I  have  eat  not  a 
morsel  yesterday  or  to-day.  Then  the  child  gave 
him  the  money"— 

Maria.  — "  that  should  have  bought  his  breakfast." 

Char.  "Then  said  the  old  man"— 

Maria.  "Then  the  old  man  took  the  child  by  the 
hand"— 

Char.  — "by  the  hand,  and  said— and  became  a 
fine  beautiful  saint— and  said  " — 

Jifaria.  "Dear  child!  the  sacred  Virgin  rewards 


thee  for  thy  benevolence  through  me :  whatever  sick 
person  thou  touchest" — 

Char,  —"with   the  hand" ^It  was  the  right 

hand,  I  think. 

Maria.  Tes. 

Char.  — "  he  will  immediately  become  well." 

Maria.  "Then  the  child  went  home,  and  could  not 
speak  for  joy" — 

Char,  —"and  fell  upon  his  mother's  neck  and 
wept." 

Maria.  "Then  thenK>ther  cried.  What's  the  mat^ 
ter  with  me?  and  became  "— 

Char.  — "became — became" — 

Maria.  Tou  do  not  mind — "and  became  well. 
And  the  child  cured  kings  and  emperors,  and  became 
so  rich  that  he  built  a  great  abbey." 

EUx.  1  cannot  understand  why  my  husband  stays. 
He  has  been  away  five  days  and  nights,  and  he  ex- 
pected to  have  done  his  business  much  sooner. 

Maria.  I  am  very  uneasy  about  it.  Were  I  mar- 
ried to  a  man  who  ever  incurred  such  danger,  I  should 
die  the  first  day. 

EUx.  Therefore  I  thank  God,  who  has  made  me  of 
harder  stuff! 

Char.  But  must  my  father  always  ride  out,  when 
it  is  so  dangerous? 

Maria.  Such  is  his  good  pleasure. 

Elix.  Indeed  he  must,  dear  Charles ! 

Char.  Why? 

EUx.  Do  you  not  remember  the  last  time  he  rode 
out,  when  he  brought  you  these  fine  things? 

Char.  Will  he  bring  me  any  thing  now? 

Elix.  1  believe  so.  Listen :  There  was  a  poor  man 
at  Stutgard  who  shot  excellently  with  the  bow,  and 
gained  a  prize  from  the  magistrates— 

Char.  How  much? 

EUx.  A  hundred  dollars;— and  afterwards  they 
would  not  pay  him. 

Maria.  That  was  base,  Charles. 

Char.  Shabby  people  I 

EUx.  The  poor  man  came  to  your  father,  and  be- 
sought him  to  help  him  to  his  money;  then  your  fa- 
ther rode  out  and  intercepted  two  convoys  of  mer- 
chandise, and  plagued  them  till  they  paid  the  money. 
—Would  not  you  have  ridden  out  too  ? 

Char.  No— For  one  must  go  through  thick  woods, 
where  there  are  gipsies  and  witches— 

EUx.  You  little  rogue!— Afraid  of  witches  I 

Maria.  You  are  right,  Charles ! — Live  at  home  in 
your  castle,  like  a  quiet  Christian  knight— One  may 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  out  of  one's  own  fortune. 
These  redressers  of  wrongs  do  more  harm  than  good 
by  their  interference. 

EUx.  Sister,  you  know  not  what  you  are  saying- 
God  grant  our  boy  may  turn  brave  as  he  grows  up, 
and  pull  down  that  Weislingen,  who  has  dealt  so 
faithlessly  with  my  husband ! 

Maria.  We  cannot  agree  in  this,  Eliza— My  bro- 
ther is  highly  incensed,  and  thou  art  so  also ;  but  I 
am  cooler  in  the  business,  and  can  be  less  inveterate. 

EUx.  Weislingen  cannot  be  defended. 
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Maria.  What  I  have  heard  of  bim  has  pleased  me 
—Even  thy  husband  speaks  him  good  and  affec- 
tionate— How  happy  was  their  youth  when  they  were 
both  pages  of  honour  to  the  Margrave! 

Efiz,  That  may  be:— But  only  tell  me,  how  can 
the  man  be  good  who  lays  ambushes  for  his  best  and 
truest  friend?  who  lias  sold  his  service  to  the  ene- 
mies of  my  husband?  and,  by  invidious  misrepresen- 
tations, alienates  from  us  our  noble  Emperor,  natu- 
rally so  gracious  ? 

[A  ham  unnded. 

Char.  Papa!  Papa! 

[The  Warder  $Qund$  his  horn. 
Henry  opens  the  gate. 

Eliz.  There  he  comes  with  booty! 

Enter  Peteb. 

Peter.  We  have  hunted— we  have  caught  the  game! 
— God  save  you,  noble  ladies ! 

Eliz.  Have  you  Weislingen  ? 

Peter.  Himself,  and  three  followers. 

Eliz.  How  came  you  to  stay  so  long? 

Peter.  We  watched  for  him  between  Nuremberg 
and  Bamberg,  but  he  did  not  come,  though  we  knew 
he  had  set  out.  At  length  we  found  him ;  he  had 
struck  off  sideways,  and  was  living  quietly  with  the 
Earl  at  Schwarzenberg. 

Eliz.  Then  will  my  husband  have  him  next  for  an 
enemy. 

Peter.  I  told  this  immediately  to  my  master— Up 
and  away  we  rode  for  the  forest  of  Haslach.  And 
it  was  curious,  while  we  were  riding  thither  that 
night,  that  a  shepherd  was  watching,  and  five  wolves 
fell  upon  the  flock,  and  were  taken.  Then  my  mas* 
ter  laughed  and  said,  Good  luck  to  us  all,  dear  com- 
panion, both  to  you  and  us !— And  the  good  omen 
overjoyed  us.— Just  then  Weislingen  came  riding 
along  with  four  attendants*— 

Maria.  My  heart  shudders  in  my  bosom. 

Peter.  My  comrade  and  I  threw  ourselves  suddenly 
on  him,  and  clung  to  him  as  if  we  were  one  body, 
while  my  master  and  the  others  fell  upon  the  ser- 
vants. They  were  all  taken,  except  one  who  es- 
caped. 

Eliz.  I  am  curious  to  isee  him — Will  they  come 
soon? 

Peter.  Immediately— They  are  riding  over  the  hill. 

Maria.  He  will  be  cast  down  and  dejected. 

Peter.  He  looks  gloomy  enough. 

Maria.  The  sight  of  his  distress  will  grieve  me ! 

Eliz.  O!  I  must  get  food  ready— You  must  be  all 
hungry. 

Peter.  Right  hungry,  truly. 

Eliz.  Take  the  cellar  keys  and  draw  the  best  wine 
—You  have  deserved  the  best. 

[Exit  Elizabeth. 

Char,  ril  go  with  aunt. 

Maria.  Come  then,  you  rogue! 

[Eiteunt  Chablbs  and  Habia. 

Peter.  He'll  never  be  his  father— At  his  years  he 
was  in  the  stable — 


Enter  Gobtz,  Weislikgbh.  Hahs,  and  other  CeM»m, 
as  from  hors^Huk. 

Goeiz.  (laying  his  helmet  and  sword  m  a  M.] 
Unclasp  my  armour,  and  give  me  ray  doQblct-E« 
will  refresh  me.— Brother  Martin  said  well-Yon 
have  put  us  out  of  wind,  Weislingen! 

[ Weisluvgen  anstcers  fuAhn^,  ki 
paces  up  and  down. 

Goetz.  Be  of  good  heart ! — Come,  onarm  yoondf! 
— ^Where  are  your  clothes?— Not  lost,  I  hope,  in  the 
scuffle?— (To  r/i«  Attendants.)  Go,  ask  his  servinb; 
open  the  trunks,  and  see  that  nothing  is  mis8iDg.-0r 
I  can  lend  you  some  of  mine. 

Weis.  Let  me  remain  as  I  am— It  is  all  one. 

Goetz.  I  can  give  you  a  handsome  clean  dooUet 
but  it  is  only  of  linen — ^It  has  grown  too  little  fo 
me— I  had  it  on  the  marriage  of  the  Lord  Palsgnfe, 
when  your  Bishop  was  so  incensed  at  me.— About  i 
fortnight  before  I  had  sunk  two  of  his  vessdi  o^ 
the  Maine— I  was  going  up  stairs  to  the  YeoisoDio 
the  inn  at  Heidelberg,  with  Francis  of  Seckio^eD. 
Before  you  get  quite  up,  there  is  a  landing-pbcewitli 
iron-rails — ^there  stood  tlie  Bishop,  and  gmfnk 
bis  hand  as  he  passed,  and  the  like  to  me  thai  w 
close  behind  him.  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve,  anivol 
to  the  Landgrave  of  Hanau,  who  was  alwijt  if 
noble  friend,  and  told  him,  ''The  Bishop  has  gns 
me  his  hand,  but  I  wot  well  he  did  not  Itnov  me.' 
The  Bishop  heard  me,  for  I  was  speaking  lood-& 
came  to  us  angrily,  and  said,  "  True,  I  gave  thceif 
hand,  because  I  knew  thee  not  indeed.*'— To  fte* 
I  answered,  "  I  marked  that,  my  Lord;  and  so  tike 
your  shake  of  the  hand  back  again !  "—The  maoikin'i 
neck  grew  red  as  a  crab  for  spite,  and  he  veot  ^ 
the  room  and  complained  to  the  Palsgrave  Lewis  v 
the  Princess  of  Nassau.— But  we  have  had  niDdi» 
do  together  since  that. 

Weis.  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  to  myself! 

Goetz.  Why  so?— I  entreat  you  be  at  rest  T« 
are  in  my  power,  and  I  will  not  misuse  it 

Weis.  That  I  am  little  anxious  about-Tour  (W 
as  a  knight  prescribes  your  conduct. 

Goetz.  And  you  know  how  sacred  it  is  to  dm. 

Weis.  I  am  taken— What  follows  is  indiffereDt 

Goeiz.  You  should  not  say  so.— Had  )'W^ 
taken  by  a  prince,  and  shut  up  fettered  in  a  d«j«*' 
your  gaoler  directed  to  drive  sleep  from  yoarews^ 

Enter  Servants  with  clothes.    Weislingen  wee^  ^ 
shifts  himself.    Enter  Ghablis. 

Char.  Good  morrow,  papa ! 
Goetz{kisse8him).  Good  morrow,  boy !-Howl»^ 
you  been  behaving  ? 
Char.  Very  well.— Aunt  says  I  am  a  good  W- 
Goetz.  That's  right. 
Char.  Have  you  brought  me  any  thing? 
Goetz.  Nothing  this  time. 
Char.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal— 
Goetz.  Ay  I 

Char.  Shall  I  tell  you  about  the  good  boy? 
i      Goetz.  After  dinner 
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Char.  And  I  know  something  else. 
GoeU.  Wftiat  may  that  be? 
Char.  ''*•  Jaxtbausen  is  a  village  and  castle  upon  the 
Jaxt,  which  has  appertained  in  property  and  heri- 
tage for  two  hundred  years  to  the  Lords  of  Ber- 
lichingen" — 

Goelx.  Do  you  know  the  Lord  of  Berlichingen?— 
(Charles  $iare$  al  ^tm.)  With  all  his  extensive  learning 
he  does  not  know  his  own  father.—Whom  does  Jaxt* 
bausen  belong  to? 

Char. '' Jaxthausen  is  a  village  and  castle  upon  the 
Jaxt"— 

Goetz.  I  did  not  ask  about  that^I  knew  every  path, 
pass,  and  ford  about  the  place,  before  ever  I  knew 

the  name  of  the  village,  castle,  or  river. Is  your 

mother  in  the  kitchen  ? 

Char.  Yes,  papa!— They  are  dressing  a  lamb,  with 
nice  white  turnips. 
Goelz.  Do  yon  know  that  too,  Jack  Turnspit? 
Char.  And  my  aont  is  roasting  an  apple  for  me  to 
eat  after  dinner — 
Goeiz.  Can't  you  eat  it  raw? 
Char.  It  tastes  better  roasted. 
Gceix.  YoD  roust  have  a  tid-bit,  must  you  ? — ^Weis- 
Hngen,  I  will  be  with  you  immediately — I  go  to  see 
my  wife.^Gome,  Charles ! 
Char.  Who  is  that  man  ? 

Goelz.  Bid  him  welcome.— Tell  him  to  be  cheerful. 
Char.  There's  my  hand,  man !— Be  cheerful— for  the 
^    dinner  will  be  ready  soon. 

'         Weis.  (laket  up  the  child  atui  kisses  him.)  Happy 
'    boy!  that  kno west  no  worse  evil  than  the  delay  of 

*  dinner.    May  you  live  to  have  much  joy  in  your  son, 
^    Berlichingen ! 

Goetz,  Where  there  is  most  light,  the  shades  are 
deepest.— Yet  I  thank  God  for  him. — We'll  see  what 

*  they  are  about.  [Exit  with  Charles  and  Servants. 

Weis.  0  that  I  could  but  wake  and  find  this  all  a 
'    dream !— In  the  power  of  Berlichingen !— of  him  from 

*  whom  I  had  so  far  detached  myself— whose  remem- 
brance I  shunned  like  lire— whom  I  hoped  to  over- 
power!— and  he  still  the  old  true-hearted  Goetz! — O 
Adelbert!  couldst  thou  recall  the  days  when  we 
played  as  children,  ai)d  drove  tlie  mimic  chase  round 

I  this  hall ;  then  thou  lovedst  him,  prizedst  him  as  thy 
1  soull  Wlio  can  be  near  him  and  hate  him?— Alas ! 
:  I  am  not  here  such  as  I  was — Happy  days !  ye  are 
r  gone— There  in  bis  chair  by  the  chimney  sat  old 
Berlichingen,  while  we  played  around  him,  and  loved 

'    each  other  like  cherubs ! How  anxious  will  be  the 

Bishop  and  all  my  friends ! — Well ;  I  wot  the  whole 
country  will  sympathize  with  my  misfortune.  But 
what  does  it  avail  ?  Can  that  reflection  give  me  the 
peace  after  which  I  struggle? 

Reenter  Goetz  with  wine  and  beakers. 

Goelz.  We'll  take  a  glass  till  dinner  is  ready. 
Come,  sit  down — ^think  yourself  at  home!  Consider 
you  are  once  more  the  guest  of  Goetz.  It  is  long 
since  we  have  sat  side  by  side  and  emptied  a  flagon 
together— (FtV/f).  Come  :  a  light  heart! 


Weis.  Those  times  are  over. 
Goetz.  God  forbid!  We  shall  hardly  find  more 
pleasant  days  than  those  which  we  spent  together  at 
the  Margrave's  court — when  we  were  inseparable 
night  and  day.  I  think  with  pleasure  on  the  days 
of  my  youth. — ^Do  yon  remember  the  battle  I  had 
with  the  Polander,  and  how  I  broke  his  frizzled  pate 
for  him? 

Weis.  It  was  at  table;  and  he  struck  at  you  with 
a  knife. 

Goetz.  However,  I  came  off  conqueror— And  yon 
had  a  quarrel  upon  the  account  with  his  comrade. 
We  always  stuck  together  like  brave  hojs— (Fills 
and  hands  to  Wkislinger).  I  shall  never  forget  how 
the  Margrave  used  to  call  us  Castor  and  Pollux :  it 
does  me  good  to  think  of  it. 

Weis.  The  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg  called  us  so  first. 
Goetz.  That  Bishop  was  a  learned  clerk,  and  withal 
so  gentle — I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live  how  he 
used  to  caress  us,  praise  our  union,  and  describe  the 
good  fortune  of  the  man  who  has  an  adopted  brother 
in  a  friend. 
Weis.  No  more  of  thatl 

Goetz.  Does  it  displease  you?  I  know  nothing 
more  delightful  after  fatigue  than  to  talk  over  old 
stories.  Indeed,  when  I  recall  to  mind  how  we  were 
almost  the  same  being,  body  and  soul,  and  bow  I 
thought  we  were  to  continue  so  all  our  lives — Was 
not  that  my  sole  comfort  when  this  hand  was  shot 
away  at  Landshut,  and  when  yon  nursed  and  tended 
me  like  a  brother?— I  hoped  Adelbert  would  in  fu- 
ture be  my  right  hand.— And  now— 
Weis.  Alas! 

Goetz.  Hadst  thou  followed  me  when  I  wished  thee 
to  go  to  Brabant  with  me,  all  would  have  remained 
well.  But  then  that  unhappy  turn  for  Court-dang- 
ling seized  thee,  and  thy  coquetting  and  flirting  with 
idle  women.— I  always  told  thee,  when  thou  wouldst 
mix  with  these  lounging,  begging  Court-sycophants, 
and  entertain  them  with  gossiping  about  unlucky 
matches  and  seduced  girls,  and  such  trash  as  they 
are  interested  about— I  always  told  thee,  Adelbert, 
thou  wilt  become  a  rogue. 
Weis.  Why  all  this? 

Goelz.  Would  to  God  I  coukl  forget  it,  or  that  it 
were  otherwise!— Art  thou  not  as  free  and  as  nobly 
born  as  any  in  Germany,  independent,  holding  under 
theEmperor  alone— and  dost  thou  not  crouch  amongst 
vassals  ?— What  is  the  Bishop  to  thee  ?  Allow  he  is 
thy  neighbour,  and  can  do  tlice  a  shrewd  turn,  hast 
thou  not  an  arm  and  friends  to  requite  him  in  kind  ? 
Art  thou  ignorant  of  the  noble  situation  of  a  free 
knight,  who  rests  only  upon  God,  the  Emperor,  and 
himself,  that  thou  canst  bear  thus  to  crawl  at  the 
footstool  of  a  selfish  malicious  Priest  ? 
Weis.  Let  me  speak ! 
Goetz.  What  canst  thou  say  ? 
Weis.  You  look  upon  the  Princes  as  the  wolf  upon 
tlie  shepherd.  And  yet,  canst  thou  blame  them  for 
uniting  in  the  defence  of  their  territories  and  pro- 
perty?   Are  they  a  moment  secure  from  the  unruly 
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cbf  Talry  of  yoar  free  knigbts,  who  plunder  their  vas- 
sals upon  the  very  high-roads,  and  sack  their  castles 
and  towns  ?  While  upon  the  frontiers  the  public 
enemy  threaten  to  overrun  the  lands  of  our  dear  Em- 
peror, and,  while  he  needs  their  assistance,  they  can 
scarce  maintain  their  own  security^is  it  not  our 
good  genius  which  at  this  moment  suggests  a  means 
of  bringing  peace  to  Germany,  of  securing  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  giving  to  great  and  small 
the  blessings  of  quiet?  For  this  purpose  is  our 
confederacy ;  and  dost  thou  blame  us  for  securing  the 
protection  of  the  powerful  Princes  our  neighbours, 
instead  of  relying  on  that  of  the  Emperor,  wlio  is 
so  far  removed  from  us,  and  is  hardly  able  to  protect 
himself? 

Goelz.  Tes,  yes,  I  understand  you.  Weislingen, 
were  the  Princes  as  you  paint  them,  we  should  be 
all  agreed — all  at  peace  and  quiet!  Tes,  every  bird 
of  prey  naturally  likes  to  eat  Its  plunder  undisturbed. 
The  general  weal!— They  will  hardly  acquire  un- 
timely grey  hairs  in  studying  for  that !— And  with 
the  Emperor  they  play  a  fine  game— Every  day 
comes  some  new  adviser  and  gives  his  opinion.  The 
Emperor  means  well,  and  would  gladly  put  things 
to  rights— but  because  a  great  man  can  soon  give  an 
order,  and  by  a  single  word  put  a  thousand  hands 
into  motion,  he  therefore  thinks  his  orders  will  be 
as  speedily  accomplished.  Then  come  ordinances 
upon  ordinances  contradictory  of  each  other,  while 
the  Princes  all  the  while  obey  those  only  which  serve 
their  own  interest,  and  help  them  to  press  under 
their  footstool  their  less  powerful  neighbours— and 
all  the  while  they  talk  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
empire! — I  will  be  sworn,  many  a  one  thanks  God 
in  his  heart  that  the  Turk  keeps  the  Emperor  from 
looking  into  these  affairs  I 

Weis,  You  view  things  your  own  way. 

Goetz.  So  does  every  one.  The  question  is,  which 
is  the  right  light  in  which  they  should  be  regarded? 
—And  your  plans  are  of  the  darkest. 

Weit.  You  may  say  what  you  will ;  I  am  your  pri- 
soner. 

Goelz,  When  your  conscience  is  free,  so  are  yon. 
—But  we  talked  of  the  general  tranquillity— I  stood 
as  a  boy  of  sixteen  with  the  Margrave  at  an  Imperial 
Diet.  What  harangues  the  Princes  made !  and  worst 
of  all,  your  spifitual  allies — The  Bishop  rung  into 
the  Emperor's  ears  his  regard  for  justice,  till  one 
wondered  again— And  now  he  has  imprisoned  a  page 
of  mine,  at  the  very  time  when  our  quarrels  were  all 
accommodated,  and  I  thought  of  nothing  less.  Is 
not  all  betwixt  us  settled?  What  is  his  business 
with  the  boy? 

Weii,  It  was  done  without  his  knowledge. 

Goetz.  Then  why  does  he  not  release  him  ? 

Weii.  He  has  not  borne  himself  as  be  should  do. 

Goelz,  Not  as  he  should  do  ?  By  my  honour,  he 
hfts  done  as  he  should  do,  as  surely  as  he  was  impri- 
soned botli  with  your  knowledge  and  the  Bishop's! 
Do  you  think  I  am  come  into  the  world  this  very  day, 
that  I  cannot  see  the  tendency  of  all  tills? 


Weii,  Your  suspicions  do  us  injustice. 

Goetz.  Weislingen,  shall  I  tell  you  the  trolh?  b- 
considerable  as  I  am,  I  am  a  thorn  in  your  eyes,  wdA 
Selbiss  and  Seckingen  are  no  less  so,  while  we  relaiB 
our  firm  resolution  to  die  sooner  than  to  tbank  any 
one  but  God  for  the  air  we  breathe,  or  pledge  ov 
faith  and  homage  to  any  one  but  the  Emperor. 
Hence  they  goad  me  from  every  quarter,  Madien  ny 
character  with  the  Emperor,  and  among  nay  friends 
and  neighbours,  and  spy  about  for  advantage  against 
me.  They  would  fain  take  me  out  of  the  way;  that 
was  the  reason  for  imprisoning  the  page  whom  I  had 
despatched  for  intelligence:  and  yon  now  say  he  did 
not  bear  himself  as  he  should  do,  because  he  wooM 
not  betray  my  secrets— And  thou,  Weislingen,  art 
their  tool  I 

Weii.  Berlichingen! 

Goetz.  No  more  about  it— I  am  an  enemy  to  loo^ 
explanations;  they  deceive  either  the  maker  or  the 
hearer,  and  for  the  most  part  both. 

j^n^er  Gh4blb8. 

Chnr.  Dinner,  father! 

Goetz,  Good  news! — Come,  I  hope  the  oom^y 
of  my  women  folks  will  revive  you — ^Yoa  akwan 
liked  the  girls— Ay,  ay,  they  can  tell  many  pretty 
stories  of  you. 

SCENE  IV. 

scene  changes  to  the  BUhop  iff  Bamberg's  raiate. 

The  Bishop,  the  Abbot  of  Fulda,  Oleauus,  Liebtsai:t. 
and  Courtiers  at  table— The  dessert  and  wine  fte/brr 
them. 

Bishop.  Are  there  many  of  the  German  nobility  si 
your  academy  of  Bologna  ? 

Olear.  Both  of  nobles  and  burghers;  and,  without 
exaggeration,  they  acquire  the  most  brilliant  reputa- 
tion. It  is  a  proverb  in  the  university:  ^'As  stn* 
dious  as  a  German  noble." 

Abbot.  Ay! 

Lieb.  As  studious  as  a  German  noble ! — ^What  msr 
one  not  live  to  hear  ? — ^That  have  1  never  heard  befove. 

Olear.  Yes,  they  are  the  admiration  of  the  wimie 
university.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  most  kuned 
will  be  created  even  Doctors.  The  Emperor  will 
doubtless  be  happy  to  intrust  to  them  the  hi^est 
offices. 

Abbot.  Do  you  know,  for  instance,  a  young  man— 
a  Hessian — 

Olear.  There  are  many  Hessians  with  us. 

Abbot.  His  name  was Does  nobody  ipnember 

it?    His  mother  was  of  the  What-d'ye-call-tbem's? 
Oh !— his  father  has  but  one  eye — and  is  a  marshal— 

Lieb.  VonWildenholz! 

Olear.  1  know  him  well.  He  Is  highly  esteemed 
for  his  force  in  disputation. 

Abbot.  He  has  that  from  his  mother. 

Lieb.  But  I  never  lieard  that  his  fotlier  esteemed 
her  the  more  for  it. 
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B^Mkop.  How  call  yoa  the  emperor  that  wrote  your 
rj^^u  Juris? 
CH^ar.  Justiniau. 

J^MAcfi.  A  worthy  prince : — ^To  bis  health ! 
Z^iear.  To  his  memory!  {They  drink.) 
A  bbai.  That  most  be  a  eharming  book. 
^iear.  It  may  be  called  the  book  of  books,  com- 
sbending  every  rale. 

Abbot.  Every  rule l—Then the  teu commandments 
1st  be  in  it. 

Oiear.  By  implication;  not  explicitly. 
A  bboi.  I  meant  so ;  plainly  set  down,  without  any 
plication. 

J^ishop.  But  the  best  is,  you  tell  us  that  a  State  can 
I  maintained  in  the  surest  peace  and  obedience  by 
ceiving  that  statute-book. 
CHear,  Doubtless. 
Sishop.  All  doctors  of  laws!  (7^  drink.) 

CHear.  Would  men  spoke  thus  in  my  country  I 

Abbot,  Whence  come  you,  roost  learned  sir? 

0<«ar.  From  Frankfort,  at  your  Eroinenoe'sservice! 

Bishop,  Are  you  not  on  good  terms  with  your  coun- 
rymen  ?— How  comes  that  ? 

Oiear.  It  isodd  enough— but  when  I  went  last  there 
t>  collect  my  father's  effects,  the  populace  pelted  me 
riih  stones  when  they  heard  I  was  a  civilian. 

ji  bboi.  God  keep  us ! 

Oiear.  It  is  because  their  tribunal,  which  they  hold 
n  great  respect,  is  occupied  by  vulgar  people,  igno- 
ant  of  the  Roman  law.  They  decide  according  to 
ertain  edicts  of  their  own,  and  some  old  customs 
ecognised  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 

Abbot.  That's  very  right. 

Oiear.  Yes;  but  then  the  life  of  man  is  short,  and 
n  one  generation  causes  of  every  description  cannot 
le  decided;  therefore  it  is  better  to  preserve  a  col- 
ecUoD  of  rules  to  be  observed  through  all  age&-^nd 
inch  is  our  Corpus  Juris,  which  ensures  us  against 
he  mutability  of  judges. 

Abbot.  Tliat's  a  great  deal  better. 

Oiear.  But  the  people  are  ignorant  of  that ;  and, 
*arious  as  they  are  after  novelties,  hate  any  innova- 
tion in  their  laws,  be  it  ever  so  much  for  the  belter. 
They  bate  a  jurist  as  if  he  were  a  cut-purse  or  a  sub- 
verter  of  the  state,  and  become  furious  if  one  at- 
tempts to  settle  among  them. 

JJeb.  You  come  from  Frankfort  ?■— I  know  the 
)]ace  well — we  tasted  of  your  good  cheer  there  at 
the  Emperor's  coronation— ^but  I  know  no  one  in 
hat  town  of  your  name. 

Oiear.  My  father's  name  was  Oilman^But  after 
he  example  of  many  civilians,  for  the  decoration  of 
he  title-page  of  my  legal  treatises,  I  have  latinized 
be  name  to  Olearius. 

Lieb.  You  did  well  to  disguise  it : — a  prophet  is 
lot  honoured  in  his  own  country*-nor  in  the  lan- 
^age  thereof. 

Clear.  That  was  not  the  cause. 

Lieb.  Every  thing  has  two  reasons. 

Abbot.  A  propliet  is  not  honoured  in  his  own 
sountry. 


Lieb.  But  do  you  know  why,  most  reverend  sir? 

Abbot.  Because  he  was  born  and  bred  up  there. 

Lieb.  Well,  that  may  be  one  reason — Another  is, 
that  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  these  gentle- 
men, the  rays  of  glory  and  honour  that  appear  at  a 
distance  to  invest  them,  totally  disappear.  They  are 
just  like  old  worsted  stockings  in  a  frosty  night — 
Draw  near,  and  the  splendour  is  gone! 

Oiear.  It  seems  you  are  placed  here  to  tell  plea- 
sant traths. 

Lieb.  When  I  can  discover  them,  my  mouth  sel- 
dom fails  to  utter  them. 

Oiear.  Yet  you  hardly  seem  to  distinguish  manner 
and  place. 

Lieb.  There  is  no  matter  where  you  place  a  cupping- 
glass,  provided  it  draws  blood. 

Oiear.  Buffoons  are  privileged,  and  we  know  them 
by  their  scurvy  jests— -But  in  f^tu]^e  let  me  advise 
you  to  bear  the  badge  of  your  order — a  cap  and  bells! 

Ueb.  A  cap !— True— should  I  take  a  fancy  to  have 
one,  will  you  direct  me  to  the  place  where  you  bought 
yours? 

Bishop.  Some  other  subject— Not  so  warm,  gentle- 
men 1  At  table  all  should  be  fair  and  quiet — Choose 
another  subject,  Liebtraut. 

Lieb.  Near  Frankfort  is  an  ample  building  called 
the  correction-house 

Oiear.  What  of  the  Turkish  expedition,  please  your 
Excellence? 

Bishop.  The  Emperor  has  it  much  at  heart  to  re- 
store peace  to  the  empire,  stop  feuds,  and  secure  the 
rigid  administration  of  justice :  then,  according  to 
report,  he  goes  in  person  against  the  Turk.— At  pre- 
sent domestic  dissensions  find  him  enough  to  do; 
and  the  empire,  spite  of  four  years  of  external  peace, 
is  one  scene  of  murder.  Franconia,  Swabia,  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  the  surrounding  countries  are  laid 
waste  by  presumptuous  and  restless  knights — And 
here,  Seckingen,  Selbiss  with  one  leg,  and  Goetz  with 
the  iron  hand,  sport  with  the  Imperial  mandates. 

Abbot.  If  his  Majesty  does  not  exert  himself,  these 
fellows  will  carry  us  off  in  their  portmanteaus. 

Lieb.  He  would  be  a  sturdy  fellow  indeed  who 
should  carry  off  the  wine-butt  of  Fulda  in  a  port- 
manteau ! 

Bishop.  Besides,  the  last  has  been  for  many  years 
my  mortal  foe,  and  molests  me  hourly — But  it  will 
not  last  long,  I  hope.  The  Emperor  holds  his  court 
at  Augsburg — we  have  taken  our  measures. — Doc- 
tor, do  you  know  Adelbert  of  Weislingen  ? 

Oiear.  No,  please  your  Eminence. 

Bishop.  If  you  stay  till  his  arrival,  you  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  most  noble,  most  accom- 
plished, and  most  gallant  knight. 

Oiear.  He  must  be  excellent  indeed  who  deserves 
such  praise  from  such  a  mouth. 

Lieb.  And  he  was  bred  at  no  university. 

Bishop.  We  know  that — (The  attendants  throng  fo 
the  window.)    What's  the  matter  ? 

Attend.  Just  now,  Farber,  Weislingen's  servant, 
rode  in  at  the  Castle  gate. 
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Bishop,  See  what  he  brings.  He  will  annouiice  his 

master. 

[Exit  LiEBTBAUT.    They  stand 
up  and  drink  round. 

LiEBTBAUT  re-enters. 

Bishop.  What  news  ? 

Lieb.  I  wish  it  had  been  told  by  another— Weis- 
lingen  is  a  prisoner ! 

Bishop.  How  ? 

Lieb.  Berlichingen  seized  him  and  three  attendants 
near  Haslach— One  is  escaped  to  tell  you. 

Abbot.  A  Job's  messenger! 

Olear.  I  grieve  from  my  heart. 

Bishop.  I  will  see  the  servant— Bring  him  up — I 

will  speak  tirith  him  myself.    Conduct  him  into  my 

cabinet. 

[Exit  Bishop. 

Abbot  {silting  down).  Another  draught,  howeter. 
[7^  Servants  fill  round. 

Olear.  Does  your  Reverence  not  think  of  a  turn 
in  the  garden  ?  ^*  Post  coeoam  stabis,  seu  passus 
mille  meabis  ? '' 

Lieb.  In  truth,  sitting  is  unhealthy  for  you,  who 

are  threatened  with  an  apoplexy.— (TA^  Abbot  rises.) 

Can  I  but  once  get  these  grave  ones  out  of  doors,  I 

shall  exercise  their  tempers  a  little ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Seine  ekangts  to  Jaxtkausen. 

Mabia,  Weislingen. 

Maria.  You  lore  me,  you  say — Alas!  I  am  perhaps 
but  too  much  inclined  to  believe  it. 

Weis.  Why  not  believe  what  I  feel  so  well,  that  I 
am  entirely  thine .' — (Embraces  her.) 

Maria.  Softly ! — I  gave  you  one  kiss  for  earnest, 
but  you  must  encroach  no  further. 

Weis.  You  are  too  strict,  Maria  !— Innocent  love 
is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

Maria.  It  may  be  so— But  I  must  not  build  upon 
what  you  say ;  for  I  have  been  taught  thai  caresses 
are  as  strong  as  fetters,  and  that  damsels  when  they 
love  are  weaker  than  Sampson  when  he  lost  his  locks. 

Weis.  Who  taught  you  so  ? 

Maria.  The  abbess  of  my  convent.  Till  my  seven- 
teenth year  I  was  with  her — ^and  only  with  you  for 
the  first  time  have  I  ceased  to  regret  her  company. 
She  had  loved,  and  could  tell She  bad  a  most  af- 
fectionate heart— Oh !  she  was  an  exceUent  woman  ! 

Weis.  Then  you  resemble  her. {Takes  her  hand.) 

What  would  become  of  me  were  I  to  lose  you  ? 

Maria.  That  I  hope,  is  not  likely  to  happen— Bot 
you  must  away. 

Weis.  I  know  it,  dearest!  and  I  will— Well  do  I 
feel  what  a  treasure  I  have  purchased  by  this  sacri- 
fice ! — ISow,  blessed  be  your  brother,  and  the  day  on 
which  he  undertook  to  seize  me ! 

Maria.  His  heart  overflowed  with  hope  for  you 
and  himself.  Farewell !  be  said,  I  go  to  recover  my 
friend. 


Weis.  That  has  be  done.  Would  that  I  had  Mniei 
the  arrangement  and  security  of  my  property,  inHai 
of  neglecting  it,  and  dallying  at  tliat  worthless  Govt! 
—then  couldst  thou  have  been  instantly  mine. 

Maria.  Delay  enhances  pleasure. 

Weis.  Say  not  so,  Maria,  lest  I  dread  that  thy  M 
ings  are  less  keen  than  mine. — ^True,  I  deserid 
punishment,  deserved  to  lose  every  glimpse  of  liiii 
heavenly  prospect— But  now !  to  be  wholly  thine,  to 
live  only  in  thee  and  in  thy  circle  of  friends — far  re- 
moved from  the  world,  to  live  for  the  eojoyment  of 
all  the  raptures  which  two  hearts  can  bestow — Wkal 
is  the  favour  of  princes,  what  applauses  of  the  bb- 
verse,  to  such  simple  yet  unequalled  felicity?— Masr 
have  been  my  hopes  and  wishes ;  henceforth  I  m 
equally  above  both. 

Enter  Goetz. 

Goetx.  Your  page  is  returned  already.  He  cai 
scarcely  bring  out  a  word  for  hunger  and  Atigoe- 
My  wife  has  ordered  the  poor  knave  to  be  takes  can 
of.  This  mucli  I  have  picked  out — tlie  Bishop  will 
not  give  up  my  boy— an  Imperial  commission  h  to 
be  granted,  under  which  all  matters  are  to  be  ad- 
justed. But  be  it  as  he  will,  Adelfoert,  you  att  fne : 
pledge  me  but  your  hand,  that  you  will  neither  gm 
open  nor  under-hand  assistance  to  my  avowed  (B^ 
mies. 

Weis.  Here  I  grasp  thy  hand.  Fitxn  this  maal 
be  our  union  and  friendship  as  firm  and  unalteniik 
as  a  primary  law  of  nature  !— Let  me  take  this  hasd 
a\so-'{Takes  Marias  ^tuQ— and  with  it  the 
sion  of  this  lovely  lady. 

Goetz.  Dare  I  promise  for  you  ? 

Maria,  {iimidiy.)  If— if  it  is  your  wish 

Goetz.  By  good  luck  our  wishes  will  not 

this  poiut. Thou  need*st  not  blush — the  ghnoei^ 

thy  eye  betrays  thee.  Well  then,  Weislingeo,)iii 
hands,  and  I  say  Amen! — My  friend  and  brother '- 
I  thank,  thee,  sister ;  thou  spin*st  more  than  flax,  far 
thou  hast  drawn  a  thread  whidi  can  fetter  tiiis  wMokt- 
ing  bird  of  Paradise.  Yet  thou  look'st  not  ^ 
open,  Adelbert— What  ails  thee?  Jam  fully  happf' 
What  I  but  hoped  in  a  dream,  1  now  see  widi  vbk 
eyes,  and  feel  as  if  I  still  dreamed.  Now  my  nasta 
is  out— I  thought  to-night,  that,  in  token  eittem- 
ciliation,  I  gave  thee  this  iron  hand,  and  that  von 
held  it  so  last  that  it  broke  away  from  my  aim;--! 
started,  and  awoke.  Had  I  butdreamed  a  little  longer. 
I  should  have  seen  how  thou  didst  make  me  a  acv 
living  hand.— You  must  away  this  instant,  to  pot  ii 
order  thy  castle  and  property.  That  damned  Cofft 
has  detained  you  long  from  both. — I  must  call  m 
wife— Elizabeth ! 

Maria.  How  transported  is  my  brother ! 

Weis.  Yet  I  am  still  more  so. 

Goetz  {to  Maria).  You  will  have  pleasant  qaartt» 

Maria.  They  say  Franeonia  is  a  fine  country. 

Weis.  And  I  may  venture  to  say  that  aiy  oi^ 
lies  in  the  most  delicious  part  of  it. 

Goetz.  That  thou  mayst,  and  I  will  swear  to  it- 
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/)ok  yoUy  here  flows  the  Maine,  around  a  hill  clothed 
Pith  corn  fields  and  vineyards,  its  top  crowned  with 
Gothic  castle-— then  the  river  makes  a  sharp  turn, 
nd- glides  round  behind  the  very  rock  on  which  it 
tands.  The  windows  of  the  great  hail  look  perpendi- 
ularly  down  upon  the  river— a  prospect  which  would 
etain  one  for  hours. 

£n^er  Elizabeth. 

Elix.  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Goelz.  You  too  must  give  your  hand,  and  say  God 
less  you !— They  are  a  pair. 

Elix.  So  soon? 

Goelz.  But  not  unexpected. 

Elix,  May  ye  ever  love  each  other  with  the  same 
ffection  as  now— and  as  your  love,  so  be  your  hap- 
iness ! 

Weis.  Amen !  On  that  condition  I  ensure  it. 

Goelz.  The  bridegroom,  my  dear,  must  perforce  away 
or  a  while ;  for  this  great  event  makes  it  needful  for 
aim  to  settle  some  concerns  at  home.  He  must  bid  9dieu 
to  the  Bishop's  Court,  in  order  that  that  connexion 
nay  be  broken  off  by  degrees— Then  he  must  rescue 
lis  property  from  the  hands  of  some  selfish  stewards 

-and ^But  come,  sister--come,  Elizabeth;  his 

iquire  has  perhaps  some  private  message  to  bin). 
Wets,  None  but  what  you  may  hear. 

Gaels,  Needless :  Franconians  and  Swabians  !  now 
bat  you  are  one  of  us,  we  may  bid  their  Mighti- 
lesses  the  princes  defiance  to  their  beard. 

[Exeunt  Goetz»  Elizabeth,  Mabia. 

Weis,  (alone,)  God  in  Heaven! — and  canst  thou 
lave  reserved  such  happiness  for  one  so  unworthy  ? 
-It  is  too  much  for  my  heart.  How  meanly  I  de- 
ended  upon  wretched  fools,  whom  I  thought  I  was 
;oTeming  by  superiority  of  intrigue,  subservient  to 
be  glance  of  homage-demanding  princes !— Goetz, 
ay  faithful  Goetz,  thou  hast  restored  me  to  myself-— 
ndmy  beloved  Maria  has  completed  ray  reformation, 
fed  free,  as  if  brought  from  a  dungeon  into  the  open 
Jr.— Bamberg  will  I  never  more  see— will  snap  all  the 
bameful  bands  that  have  connected  it  and  me.  My 
leart  rejoices,  never  more  to  undergo  the  degradation 
>f  struggling  for  boons  that  may  be  refused— He  alone 
is  great  and  happy  who  fills  his  own  station  of  inde- 
lendeoce,  and  has  neither  to  command  nor  to  obey. 

Enter  Fbangis. 

Fran,  God  greet  you,  noble  sir !  I  bring  you  so 
woj  salutations,  that  I  know  not  with  which  to 
egin— Bamberg,  and  ten  miles  around,  bid  God  greet 

Weis.  Welcome,  Francis !  Bring*st  thou  aught  else? 
Fran,  Tou  are  in  such  consideration  at  Court  that 
cannot  be  expressed. 
Weis.  That  will  not  last  long. 
Fran,  As  long  as  you  live— and  after  your  death 
will  shine  more  lasting  than  the  marble  inscription 
IKMi  your  monument,— How  they  took  your  misfor- 
ine  to  heart ! 
Weis,  And  what  said  the  Bishop  ? 


Fran.  His  ardent  curiosity  poored  out  question 
upon  question,  without  giving  me  time  to  answer. 
He  knew  your  accident  already ;  for  Farber,  who  gal* 
loped  from  Haslach,  had  brought  him  the  tidings — 
But  he  would  hear  every  particolar-^He  asked  so 
anxiously  whether  you  were  not  wounded— I  told 
him  you  were  safe,  from  the  hair  of  your  scalp  to  the 
nail  of  your  toe. 

Weis,  And  what  said  he  to  the  treaty  ? 

Fran.  He  would  have  given  up  the  page  and  a 
ransom  to  boot  for  your  liberty.  But  he  heard  you 
were  to  be  dismissed  upon  your  parole,  otherwise  he 
bad  granted  to  Berlichiogen  all  he  could  ask.  He 
charged  me  with  a  thousand  messages  to  yoU'-^more 
than  I  can  ever  utter.  O  how  he  harangued !  and 
concluded, ''  I  cannot  live  without  Weisliugen  ! " 

Weis.  He  must  learn. 

Fran.  What  mean  ye  ?— He  bids  you  hasten  to 
him-^All  the  Court  expects  you. 

Weis.  Let  them  expect  on — The  Court  will  I  never, 
never  again  see. 

Fran.  Not  see  the  Court  I^-My  gracious  Lord, 
how  comes  that?  Did  you  know  what  I  know-^coald 
you  but  dream  what  I  have  seen- 

Weis.  What  may  it  be  ? 

Fran  The  barelrecital  would  put  me  mad.— Bam- 
berg is  no  longer  Bamberg— An  angel  of  Heaven,  in 
semblance  of  woman,  has  taken  her  abode  in  it,  and 
it  is  become  Paradise. 

Weis,  No  more  than  that? 

Fran.  May  I  become  a  shaven  friar,  if  the  bare 
glimpse  of  her  does  not  drive  you  frantic. 

Weis.  Who  is  it,  then  ? 

Fran.  Adela  von  Walldorf. 

Weis.  She ! — I  have  heard  much  of  her  beauty. 

Fran,  Heard  !— As  well  might  you  say  I  have  seen 
music.  So  far  is  the  tongue  from  being  able  to  re- 
hearse the  slightest  article  of  her  beauty,  that  the 
very  eye  which  beholds  her  cannot  drink  it  all  in. 

Weis.  Tou  are  mad. 

Fran.  That  may  well  be.  The  last  time  I  was  in  her 
company,  I  had  no  more  sense  than  if  I  had  been 
drunk  ;  or,  I  may  rather  say,  I  felt  at  that  moment 
like  a  glorified  saint  enjoying  the  angelic  vision  ! — 
All  my  senses  exalted,  and  more  lively  than  ever— yet 
not  one  at  their  owner's  command, 

Weis.  Enthusiast! 

Fran.  As  I  took  leave  of  the  Bishop,  she  sat  by 
him— they  played  at  chess— He  was  very  gracious— 
gave  me  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  said  much,  of  which  1 
understood  never  a  syllable.  As  I  looked  on  his  fair 
antagonist,  her  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  board,  as  if 
meditating  a  grand  stroke— Traces  of  attentive  in- 
telligence around  the  mouth  and  cheek— I  could  have 
wished  to  be  the  ivory  king— The  nuxture  of  dignity 
and  feeling  on  the  brow— and  the  dazzling  lustre  of 
her  neck  and  breast,  over&haded  by  her  raven  ring- 
lets— 

Weis.  Thou  art  become  a  poet  upon  the  subject, 

Fran.  I  felt  at  the  moment  the  inspiration  of  a 
bard— my  whole  faculties  were  concentrated  la  one 
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object.  As  the  Bishop  ended  and  I  made  by  obeisance, 
she  looked  up  and  said,  ^^  Carry  your  master  the  best 
wishes  of  an  unknown.  He  must  not  despise  them, 
though  he  is  already  so  rich  in  old  friends.*' — I  would 
have  answered  somewhat,  but  the  passage  betwixt 
my  heart  and  my  tongue  was  choked.  I  would  have 
given  my  whole  revenue  for  permission  to  touch  but 
one  of  her  fingers  !  As  I  stood  thus,  the  Bishop  threw 
down  a  pawn,  and  in  stooping  to  lift  it,  I  kissed  the 
hem  of  her  garment.  Transport  thriird  through  my 
limbs,  and  I  scarce  know  how  I  left  the  room. 

Wets,  Is  her  husband  at  Court  ? 

Fran.  She  has  been  a  widow  these  four  months, 
and  is  at  the  Court  of  Bamberg  to  divert  her  melan- 
choly. Tou  will  see  her— and  to  see  her  is  to  stand 
in  the  sun  of  spring ! 

Weis.  She  would  make  little  impression  on  me. 

Fran.  I  hear  you  are  as  good  as  married. 

Weis.  Would  I  were  really  so !  My  gentle  Maria 
will  be  the  happiness  of  my  life.  Tlie  sweetness  of 
her  soul  beams  through  her  mild  blue  eyes ;  and,  like 
an  angel  composed  of  innocence  and  love,  she  guides 
me  to  the  paths  of  peace  and  felicity !— Pack  up— and 
then  to  my  castle— Never  will  I  behold  Bamberg, 
should  St.  Bede  come  to  guide  me  in  person. 

[Exit  Wbisungbn. 

Fran,  (alone,)  God  forbid !— But  let  me  hope  the 

best.    Maria  is'  beautiful  and  amiable,  and  I  can  ex- 

*  cuse  a  prisoner  and  an  invalid  for  loving  her.  In  her 

eye  is  compassion  and  a  melancholy  sympathy — ^But 

in  thine,  Adela,  is  life— fire— spirit. Would  to— 

I  am  a  fool<-Such  has  one  glance  made  me.  My 
master  must  hence — I  too  must  hence,  and  either 
recover  my  senses,  or  gaze  them  quite  away. 

[ExU. 


ACT   II. 

SCBIHB  I. 

Bamberg.^A  Hall  in  the  Bithop's  Potaee, 

J%e  Bithop,  Adela,  Liebtbaut,  Ladies  and  Courtiers, 
discovered. 

Bishop.  He  will  not  return,  they  say. 

Adela.  I  beseech  you,  put  him  out  of  your  head. 

Bishop.  What  can  it  mean  ? 

Lieb.  Poh !  The  message  has  been  repeated  to  him 
like  a  paternoster.  He  has  taken  a  fit  of  obstinacy ; 
but  I  think  I  could  soon  cure  him. 

Bishop,  Do  so— Ride  to  him  instantly. 

Lieb.  My  commission — 

Bishop.  Shall  be  instantly  made  out.  Spare  no- 
thing to  bring  him  back. 

lAeb.  May  I  venture  to  use  your  name,  gracious 
lady? 

Adela,  Ay,  with  all  manner  of  propriety. 

Lieb.  Know  you  that's  a  wide  commission  ? 

Adela.  Know  you  not  my  rank  and  sex  sufficiently 
to  understand  in  what  tone  I  am  to  be  spoken  of  to 
an  unknown  nobleman? 


Lieb,  In  the  tone  of  a  speaking  tnunpet,  thiii 

Adela,  You  will  always  be  a  madcap. 

Bishop.  Well,  well,  take  the  best  horse  im  v 
stable— choose  your  own  servants,  and  t>riog  t^ 
hither. 

Lieb.  If  I  do  not,  say  that  an  old  woman  -m^ha  ^k* 
in  curing  warts  and  freckles  knows  more  o£  sj» 
pathy  than  I. 

Bishop.  Tet,  what  will  it  avail  ?  Goetz  has  vik:>  j 
gained  him— He  will  be  no  sooner  here  than  tic  v;i 
wish  to  return. 

Ideb.  He  will  wish  it,  doubtless;  but  can  be  do  h 
The  squeeze  of  the  hand  from  a  prince,  and  the  siDzk 
of  a  beauty— from  these  could  no  Weislingea  e«B 
escape. — I  have  the  honour  to  take  my  leare. 

Bishop.  A  good  journey  I 

Adela.  Adieu! 

{Exit  LnBKCBArr, 

Bishop.  When  he  is  once  here,  I  must  trust  t 
you. 

Adela.  Would  you  make  me  your  lime-twig? 

Bishop,  By  no  means. 

Adela.  Tour  decoy-duck,  then? 

Bi^op.  No — that  part  plays  LiebtrauU     I 
you  do  not  refuse  to  do  what  no  other  caa. 

Adela.  I  will  not. 

I 


SCENE  II. 

Scene  changes  to  Jaxthausm^A  Ball  ¥s,  Coetx's  cmsttt. 

Enter  Gobtz  and  Hans  von  Sblbiss. 

Sel.  Every  one  will  applaud  you  for  deDOooeia^ 
feud  against  the  Nurembergers. 

Goetz.  It  would  have  been  a  thorn  in  my  very  heart 
had  I  remained  long  their  debtor.    It  is  clear  tet 
they  betrayed  my  page  to  the  Bishop— Tb^  ^all 
have  cause  to  remember  me. 

Sel.  They  have  an  old  grudge.at  you. 

Goetz.  And  I  at  them.  I  am  glad  thej  have  begoB 
the  fray. 

Sel.  These  free  towns  ever  hold  part  with  the 
priests. 

Goetz.  Ay,  truly  do  they ! 

Sel.  But  we  will  make  hell  hot  for  them! 

Goetz.  I  wish  the  Burgomaster,  with  his  gold  diain, 
would  come  to  take  a  peep  at  us— He  would  stare  hts 
wits  away! 

Sel,  I  hear  Weislingen  is  one  of  us — ^Does  be  really 
join  in  our  league  ? 

Goetz.  Not  immediately— There  are  some  reasons 
which  prevent  his  instantly  giving  us  assistance;  but 
it  is  quite  enough  that  he  is  not  against  us.  The 
priest  without  him  is  what  the  mass  would  be  with- 
out the  priest. 

Sel.  When  do  we  set  forward? 

Goetz,  To-morrow  or  next  day.  There  are  mer- 
chants coming  from  Bamberg  and  Nuremberg  to  the 
fair  at  Frankfort— We  may  strike  a  good  blow. 

Sel.  So  be  it,  in  God's  name. 
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SCENE  ni. 

Scene  returns  to  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Bamberg, 

Adbla  and  her  Waitinff-Maid, 

Adela.  Heishere,  sayestthou?  I  can  scarce  believe  it. 

Maid.  Had  I  not  seen  him  myself,  I  should  have 
oubted  it. 

Adela,  Then  Liebtraut  may  coin  the  Bishop  into 
old  for  such  a  masterpiece  of  skill. 

Maid.  I  saw  him  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the 
alace— he  rode  a  grey— The  horse  started  when  he 
ame  on  the  bridge,  and  would  not  move  forward— 
'he  populace  thronged  up  the  street  to  see  him— 
"hey  rejoiced  at  the  delay  of  the  unruly  horse— He 
ras  greeted  on  all  sides,  and  he  thanked  them  grace- 
illy  all  around.  He  sate  the  curvetting  steed  with 
n  easy  indifference,  and  betwixt  threats  and  soothing 
rought  him  to  the  gate,  followed  by  Liebtraut  and  a 
ew  servants. 

Adela,  How  did  he  please  thee? 

Maid.  Never  man  so  much— He  is  as  like  that  por- 
:rait  of  the  Emperor,  as  if  he  were  his  son.— (Point- 
ng  to  a  picture.) — ^The  nose  somewhat  less — but  just 
Qch  kindly  light-brown  eyes,  and  such  fine  light  hair, 
urled  like  a  boy's — A  half  melancholy  impression  on 
us  face— I  know  not  how — but  he  pleased  me  so  well — 

Adela,  I  am  curious  to  see  him. 

Maid.  There  were  a  Lord  for  you  I 

Adela.  Tou  little  fool ! 

Maid.  Fools  and  children  speak  truth,  quoth  the 
reverb. 

Enter  Liebtraut. 

Lieb.  Now,  madam,  what  do  I  deserve? 

Adela.  Horns  from  your  wife!— for,  from  the  de- 
iaription  I  hear,  you  have  endangered  the  honour  of 
lany  a  family. 

Ueb.  Not  so,  gracious  lady— you  yourself  will  en- 
ire  their  tranquillity. 

Adela.  How  did  you  contrive  to  bring  him  ? 

LAeb.  Tou  know  well  enough  how  they  catch  wood- 
ycks — ^and  why  should  I  detail  my  little  stratagems 
>  you  ?— First,  I  pretended  not  to  have  heard  a  word 
f  his  design  of  retirement,  and  put  him  upon  telling 
ie  the  whole  story  at  length— Then  I  saw  the  matter 
uite  in  a  different  light— Could  not  find— could  not 
se,  and  so  forth— Then  I  spoke  of  Bamberg,  and 
irelessly  recalled  to  bis  memory  old  connexions^ 
lilted  together  many  a  broken  association  of  ideas. 
B  knew  not  what  to  say— felt  a  new  attraction  to 
imberg,  but  durst  not  give  way  to  it.  When  I 
und  him  begin  to  waver,  and  saw  him  too  much 
cupied  with  his  own  feelings  to  suspect  my  sinc«3- 
ty,  I  threw  the  halter  over  his  head,  and  by  the 
iple  bond  of  beauty,  court  favour,  and  flattery 
agged  him  in  triumph  hither. 
Adela.  What  said  you  of  me? 
Xte6.  The  mere  truth — Said  you  were  apprehen- 
re  about  your  property,  and  had  hoped  in  his  in- 
rest  with  the  Emperor  for  its  security. 
Adela.  'Tiswell. 


Ideb.  The  Bishop  will  introduce  him  to  you. 
Adela.  I  expect  them — (Exit  Libbtbaut).    And 
with  such  feelings  have  I  seldom  expected  a  visit. 


SCENE  lY. 


Scene  changes  to  spessart,  the  castle  ofselbiss. 

Enter  Selbiss,  Goetz,  and  Geobge  in  the  amumr  and 
dress  of  a  Cavalier. 

Goetz.  So,  thou  didst  not  find  him,  George? 

Geo.  He  had  ridden  to  Bamberg  the  day  before  with 
Liebtraut  and  two  servants. 

Goetx.  I  cannot  see  the  reason  of  that. 

Sel.  I  see  it  well — ^Tour  reconciliation  was  too 
speedy  to  be  lasting— Liebtraut  is  a  cunning  fellow, 
and  has  inveigled  him  over. 

Goetz.  Think'st  thou  he  would  become  a  turncoat? 

Sel.  The  first  step  is  taken. 

Goetz.  I  will  never  believe  it.  Who  knows  what 
he  may  have  to  do  at  Court— his  affairs  are  unar- 
ranged.    Let  us  hope  the  best. 

Sd.  Would  to  God  he  may  deserve  your  good  opi» 
nion,  and  do  the  best  I 

Goetz.  A  thought  strikes  me  I— George  shall  to  Bam- 
berg, disguised  in  the  spoils  of  the  Bamberg  trooper, 
and  force  the  fellow  to  give  him  the  password— He 
may  then  ride  to  the  town  and  see  how  matters  stand.. 

Geo.  I  have  long  wished  to  see  Bamberg. 

Goetz,  It  is  thy  first  expedition.  Take  care,  my 
boy;  I  should  be  sorry  if  ill-luck  attended  it. 

Geo.  Never  fear*-I  shall  not  go  wrong,  were  fifty 
of  them  to  gabble  about  me. 

[ExU  Geobob. 

SCENE  T. 

Scene  returns  to  the  Bishop's  Palaee^Bis  Cabinet. 

The  Bishop  and  WEisuifGEii. 

Bishop.  Then  thou  wilt  stay  no  longer? 

Weis.  You  would  not  wish  me  to  break  my  oath? 

Bishop.  I  could  wish  indeed  thou  hadst  not  sworn 
to  them.  But  what  evil  spirit  possesses  thee?  Can 
I  not  procure  thee  a  release  from  that  oath  ?  Is  my 
credit  so  trifling  at  the  Imperial  and  Roman  Courts? 

Weis.  The  thing  is  done!-^xcose  it  as  you  can. 

Bishop.  I  cannot  comprehend  where  there  was  the 
least  necessity  for  taking  such  a  step— Were  there 
not  a  thousand  other  ways  of  procuring  thy  free- 
dom?— ^Had  we  not  his  page?  And  would  I  not 
have  given  gold  enough  to  boot?    Our  operations 

against  him  and  his  confederates  had  gone  so  far 

But,  alasl  I  do  not  reflect  that  I  talk  to  his  friend, 
who  has  joined  him  against  me,  and  can  easily  coun- 
terwork the  mines  he  himself  has  dug. 

Weis.  Gracious  my  Lord 

Bishop.  And  yet,  when  I  again  look  on  thy  face, 
again  hear  thy  voice— it  is  impossible— -impossible! 

Weis.  Farewell,  good  my  Lord! 

Bishop.  I  give  thee  my  blessing— Formerly  when 
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we  parted,  I  was  wont  to  say  *'  Till  we  ineet  again !  '* 
—Now— would  to  God  we  part  for  ever  I 

Wets,  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 

Bishop.  Perhaps  I  may  next  see  thee  as  an  enemy 
before  my  walls,  carrying  havoc  through  the  fertile 
plains  of  which  till  now  thou  hast- been  the  protector! 

Wets.  Never,  my  gracious  Lord  I 

Bishop.  Tou  cannot  say  so.  My  temporal  neigh- 
bours have  long  had  a  grudge  at  me— but  while  thou 

wert  mine Go  then,  Weislingen!— I  have  no  more 

to  say — ^Thou  bast  undone  much— Go— 

Weis.  I  know  not  what  to  answer.    [Exit  Bishop. 

Enter  Francis. 

Fran.  The  Lady  Adela  expects  you.  She  is  not 
well — but  she  will  not  let  you  go  without  bidding  her 
farewell. 

Weis.  Gome. 

Fran.  Do  we  go  then  for  certain  ? 

Weis.  This  very  night. 

Fran.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  to  leave  the  world— 

Weis.  And  I — yet  I— yet  I  know  not  wherefore. 


SCENE  |Vl. 


Scene  tfumges  to  Adela*s  Apartment, 
Adela  and  WaiHng^Maid. 

Maid.  Tou  are  pale,  gracious  Lady! 

Adela.  I  love  him  not,  yet  I  would  wish  him  to 
stay — Seest  thou,  I  may  wish  his  company,  yet  dis- 
like him  for  my  husband? 

Maid.  Does  your  Ladyship  think  he  will  go? 

Adela.  He  has  bid  the  Bishop  farewell. 

Maid.  He  has  yet  a  severe  struggle  to  make. 

Adela.  ^hat  meanest  thou? 

Maid.  Gracious  Lady,  the  barb'd  hook  is  In  his 
heart— ere  he  tear  it  away,  he  must  bleed. 

Enter  Weisuh  gen. 

Weis.  Tou  are  not  well,  gracious  Lady ! 

Adela.  That  is  indifferent  to  you— you  leave  us,  leave 
us  for  ever :  why  do  you  ask  whether  we  live  or  die? 

Weis.  Tou  do  not  know  me. 

Adela.  I  judge  you  by  your  actions. 

Weis,  Appearances  are  deceitful. 

Adela.  Then  are  you  a  cameleon. 

Weis.  Could  you  see  my  heart— 

Adela,  I  should  see  fine  things  there. 

Weis.  Surely,  your  own  image — 

Adela.  Thrust  into  some  corner,  like  an  old  family- 
picture!  I  beseech  you,  Weislingen,  consider  with 
whom  you  speak— Fair  words  are  a  foul  insult  when 
they  are  belied  by  actions— A  discovered  masque- 
rader  plays  but  a  pitiful  part.  Tour  deeds  tell  us  how 
to  think  of  you. 

Weis,  Be  it  as  you  will— I  am  so  agonized  at  re- 
flecting on  what  1  am,  that  I  little  reck  what  the 
world  thinks  me. 

Adela.  Tou  came  to  take  farewell. 


Weis.  Permit  me  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  1  win  aj 

adieu ! Tou  clear  up— I  did  not  think— But  I  an 

troublesome — 

Adela.  I  only  wished  to  assist  yonr  resolmkn.- 
Then  you  will  away? 

Weis.  O  say  rather,  I  must.  Am  I  not  compdM 
by  my  knightly  word^my  solemn  engagement? 

Adela.  Go !  go  I  Talk  of  that  to  some  forsakn 
damsel  whose  Corydon  has  proved  forsworn— Koigltf- 
ly  word! — ^Nonsense! 

Weis.  Tou  io  not  think  so? 

Adela.  On  my  honour,  you  deceive  yourself.  ^Tttl 
have  you  promised?  and  to  whom?  You  have  piedgtd 
your  alliance  to  a  traitor  to  the  Emperor,  at  the  vaj 
moment  when  he  incurred  the  ban  of  the  Empire  fdr 
kidnapping  you  upon  the  Imperial  high-road.  Sndi 
an  agreement  is  no  more  binding  than  an  extorted 
unjust  oath.  Every  child  knows  what  faith  is  to  In 
kept  with  robbers — ^And  there  is  more  hehiod-Bf 
this  oath  you  are  to  become  an  enemj  to  the  peace 
of  the  Empire— a  disturber  of  domestic  bajipiDea 
and  tranquillity— a  rebel  to  the  Empcror-tbe  asso- 
ciate of  robbers  and  marauders— of  Goett  of  Be^ 
lichingen,  Frank  of  Seckingen,  and  Hans  of  Selbia-, 
men  with  hearts  hard  as  the  steel  of  their  bbte- 
With  these  freebooters  canst  thou  haTeau^U 
common  ?— thou,  Weislingen,  with  thy  gentictemperl 

Weis.  Did  you  but  know  them— 

Adela.  I  would  Justice  knew  that  Goetz.  Bete 
a  high  domineering  soul— and  woe  to  thee,ti«^ 
fore,  Weislingen! — Go,  and  try  to  be  his  compaDinB 
— Go,  and  receive  his  commands :— Thou  art  A 
gentle— 

Weis.  And  he  too— 

Adela.  But  you  are  yielding,  and  he  stobbw 
Soon  will  he  drive  thee  from  thy  own  opinion.  Hw 
wilt  become  the  slave  of  a  marauding  baron;  ^ 
that  mayst  command  princes!— 'Twcre a  pity  to fr 
suade  you  from  so  glorious  a  situation. 

Weis.  Did  you  butknowhowkindlyherecelfedme' 

Adela.  Gentle  soul!— Think  so  much  of  that?  « 
was  his  duty  as  a  knight— And  what  ^^u*^  **  Jf* 
gained  by  acting  otherwise— or  what  woaWst** 
have  lost?— Tou  would  have  been  but  the  fflore  «*• 
come  here.    An  overbearing  man  like— 

Weis.  Tou  speak  of  your  enemy. 

Adela.  I  speak  for  your  freedom ;  yet  1  ki»»  «* 
why  I  should  take  interest  in  it— Farewell! 

Weis.  Permit  me  but  a  momenl^Taketh^'^' 
A  pause.) 

Adela.  Have  you  aught  to  say  ? 

Weis,  I  must  hence. 

Adela.  Then  go — 

Weis.  Gracious  Lady,  I  cannot. 

Adela.  Tou  must. 

Weis.  Musi  this  be  the  last— 

Adela,  I  am  ill— very  unable  to— 

Weis.  Look  not  on  me  thus !  ..  ^i 

Adela,  Thou  art  our  enemy-Should  we  sffliK 
thee! 

Weis.  Adela! 
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Enter  Francis. 

Fran.  Noble  sir,  the  Bishop  enquires  for  you. 

Adela.  Go !  go  ! 

Fran.  He  begs  you  to  come  instantly. 

Adela.  Be  gone !  be  gone ! 

Weis,  I  do  not  say  adieu :  I  shall  see  you  again. 
[Exeunt  Weislingen  and  Fbancis. 

Adeia.  Me  again?  We  must  provide  for  that, 
tf  ar^aret,  when  he  comes,  refuse  him  admittance.  Say 
[  am  ill— have  a  headach— sleep — any  thing.  This 
letains  him,  or  nothing.  [Exeunt. 

A  pause.    Re'-enter  Wbisungen  and  Fbahcis. 

JTeit.  She  will  not  see  me! 

Fran.  Night  draws  on  ;  shall  we  saddle? 

VTm.  She  will  not  see  me ! 

Fran.  Are  you  pleased  to  want  the  horses  ? 

Weis.  It  is  too  late ;  we  stay  here. 

Fran.  God  be  praised !  [Exit. 

WeU.  (alime.)  Thou  dost  stay  I—Be  on  thy  guard — 
the  risk  is  infinite.  My  horse  started  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Palace  gate— It  was  my  good  angel  stood  be- 
fore him— he  knew  the  dangers  I  was  hurrying  to 
meet.  Tet  it  would  be  unjust  to  leave  in  confusion 
the  affairs  intrusted  to  me  by  the  Bishop,  at  least 
without  arranging  them,  so  that  they  may  be  under- 
stood by  my  successor.  That  I  can  do  without  breach 
>f  faith  to  Berlichingen  and  his  league— and  that  done, 
:hey  shall  not  detain  me — Tet  it  would  have  been 
)etter  that  I  had  never  come.  But  I  will  away  to- 
norrow  or  next  day— 'Tis  decided. 

[Ejtit. 

SCENE  VII. 

Scene  ehangee  to  a  CoUage—The  Bridal  of  a  Peasant. 

The  Bridies  Father,  Bridegroom,  and  other  Country^ 
folks,  GoETZ  of  BERLicHiicGEif.  oud  Hans  of  Sblbiss, 
all  discovered  at  table— Troopers,  Cavaliers,  and  Pear 
Monts  attend. 

Goelx.  It  was  a  good  fancy  to  make  up  your  law- 
ml  by  a  merry  bridal. 

Bride's  Fa.  Better  than  ever  I  could  have  dreamed 
}f,  noble  sir — to  spend  my  days  peaceably  and  quietly 
rich  my  neighbour,  and  my  daughter  to  look  after  me. 

Bridegr.  And  I  to  get  the  bone  of  contention  and 

pretty  wife  into  the  bargain!  Ay,  the  prettiest  in 
le  whole  village.  Would  to  God  we  had  consulted 
:>ur  Honour  sooner ! 

Gaetz.  How  long  have  you  been  at  law  ? 

Bride's  Fa.  About  eight  years — ^For  these  peri  wig'd 
sntry  never  give  a  decision,  unless  you  can  tear  it 
It  of  their  very  heart.  The  Devil  fly  away  with  the 
ssessor  Sapupi  for  a  damn*d  swarthy  Italian ! 

Bridegr.  Yes,  he's  a  pretty  fellow ;  I  was  before 
m  twice. 

Bride's  Fa.  1  thrice— and  it  cost  me  many  a  fair 
J  elder. 

Goelx.  Gome,  good  luck  to  the  Bride ! 

[Drinks. 


Bride's  Fa.  Amen ! — Ay,  the  Assessor  alone  picked 
from  me  eighteen  gold  guelders.  God  curse  him ! 

Bridegr.  Who? 

Bridges  Fa.  Why,  who  else  but  Sapupi  ? 

Goeli.  Thejudge!— That  is  infamous. 

Bride's  Fa.  He  asked  twenty :  and  there  had  I  to 
pay  them  in  his  fine  country-house.  I  thought  my 
heart  would  have  broken  with  anxiety.  For  look 
you,  my  Lord,  I  am  well  enough  off  with  my  house 
and  little  farm,  but  how  could  I  raise  the  ready  cash? 
He  did  not  even  leave  me  a  single  gold  cross  to  carry 
me  on  my  journey — At  last  I  took  courage  and  told 
him  my  case :  when  he  saw  I  was  desperate,  he  thrust 
me  from  him,  and  pushed  me  out  of  doors. 

Bridegr.  Impossible ! — Sapupi  ? 

Bride's  Fa.  Ay,  just  he ;  what  do  you  start  at  ? 

Bridegr.  The  devil !  He  took  fifteen  guelders  from 
me  too! 

Bride's  Fa.  Curse  him  I 

Sel.  They  call  us  robbers,  Goetz  ! 

Bride's  Fa.  Bribed  on  both  sides !— -That  delayed 
the  judgment — Oh  I  the  scoundrel ! 

Goetz.  This  must  not  be  unavenged. 

Bride's  Fa.  What  can  we  do? 

Goetz.  Why— go  to  Spurs,  where  there  Is  an  Impe- 
rial visitation  :  make  your  complaint;  they  must 
listen  to  it,  and  help  you  to  your  own  again. 

Bridegr.  Does  your  Honour  think  we  shall  succeed  ? 

Goetz.  I  could  promise  you  more  surely  i  f  I  had  him 
by  the  ears. 

Sel.  The  sum  is  worth  the  journey. 

Goetz.  Ay ;  many  is  the  day  I  have  ridden  out  for 
the  fourth  part  of  it. 

Bride's  Fa.  (to  Bridegroom.)  What  think'st  thou  ? 

Bridegr.  We'll  try,  go  as  it  may. 

Enter  a  Cavalier. 

Cav.  The  Nurembergers  are  set  out. 

Goetz.  Whereabout  are  they  by  this  time  ? 

Cav.  If  we  ride  sharply  we  shall  just  catch  them 
in  the  wood  betwixt  Burheim  and  Muhibach. 

Sel.  Excellent! 

Goetz.  Well,  my  children,  God  bless  you,  and  help 
every  man  to  his  own ! 

Bride's  fa.  Thanks,  gallant  sir !  Will  you  not 
pass  the  night  here ! 

Goetz.  It  may  not  be.    Adieu ! 

[Exeunt  Goetz,  Sblbiss,  and  Soldiers. 


SCENE  vin. 

Scene  returns  to  a  Hall  in  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Bamberg. 
Adbla  afMi  Weislikgbn  discovered. 

Adela.  Time  begins  to  hang  inexpressibly  heavy 
here.  I  dare  not  speak  seriously^  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  trifle  with  you— Ennui  is  worse  a  hundred  times 
than  a  slow  fever. 

Weis.  Tired  of  me  already ! 

Adela.  Not  so  much  of  you  as  of  your  irresolution. 
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I  would  you  were  vhere  you  wished  to  go,  and  that 
we  bad  not  detained  you  ! 

Wets.  Such  is  your  sex :— First  they  cherish  with 
maternal  care  our  infant  hopes— then,  like  the  stupid 
ostrich,  leave  them  to  destruction. 

Adela,  Tou  rail  at  women,  as  the  losing  gambler 
tears  and  curses  the  harmless  cards  which  have  been 
the  instruments  of  his  loss  :  but  let  me  tell  you 
something  about  m«tt^— What  are  you  that  talk  of 
fickleness  ?  Tou  that  are  seldom  even  what  you  would 
wish  to  be,  never  what  you  should  be.  Holiday 
princes !— the  envy  of  those  who  see  but  your  out- 
side. 0  what  would  a  tailor's  wife  give  for  a  neck- 
lace of  the  pearls  on  the  skirt  of  your  frock  ! 

Weis,  Tou  are  severe. 

Adela.  It  is  but  the  antistrophe  to  your  satire. 
Ere  I  knew  you,  Weisiingen,  I  felt  something  like  the 
poortailor's  wife— ^Hundred-tongued  rumour,  to  speak 
without  a  figure,  had  exerted  so  many  mouths  in 
your  praise,  that  I  was  tempted  to  think— O  that  I 
could  but  see  this  quintessence  of  manhood,  this 
phoenix,  Weisiingen ! — I  had  my  wish — 

Weis,  And  found  the  phoenix  a  common  bird. 

Adela.  No,  Weisiingen,  I  took  an  interest  in  you— 

Weii,  So  it  appears. 

Adela.  So  it  toas^ior  you  really  surpassed  your 
reputation.  The  multitude  prize  only  the  show  of 
worth ;  but  I  do  not  examine  so  superficially  as  the 
multitude  those  whom  1  esteem— After  some  time's 
acquaintance,  something,  I  knew  not  what,  was  mis- 
sing about  you  ;  at  length  my  eyes  were  opened— I 
saw  the  energetic  being  never  dead  to  the  thoughts 
of  fame — that  being  who  was  wont  to  pile  princely 
project  on  project,  till,  like  the  mountains  of  the 
giants,  they  reached  the  clouds,  I  saw  him  at  once 
become  as  querulous  as  a  sick  poet,  as  melancholy  as 
a  forsaken  damsel,  and  as  moody  as  an  old  bachelor. 
At  length  I  supposed  something  of  importance  lay  at 
your  heart,  and  excused  you  as  well  as  I  could ;  but 
DOW,  that  from  day  to  day  it  becomes  worse,  we  must 
really  break  off  our  treaty ;  I  hope  you  will  find  a 
companion  for  life  better  able  to  bear  with  you. 

Wei$»  Dismiss  me  then. 

Adela.  Not  till  all  chance  of  your  recovery  is  lost — 
Solitude  is  fatal  in  your  distemper— Alas !  poor  soul ! 
you  need  as  much  petting  as  one  that  has  lost  his  first 
true  love— and  yet  I  won't  gi  ve  you  up.  Give  me  your 
hand,  and  pardon  what  my  affection  has  dictated. 

Weis,  Couldst  thou  but  love  me,  couldst  thou  but 
return  the  fervour  of  my  passion  with  the  least  glow 
of  sympathy — ^Adela,  thy  reproaches  are  very  unjust. 
Couldst  thou  but  guess  the  hundredth  part  of  my  suf- 
ferings, you  would  not  treat  me  with  mockery,  indif- 
ference, and  contempt — ^thou  wouldst  not  torture  me 
in  every  way  so  cruelly Tou  smile— To  be  sa- 
tisfied with  myself  after  the  step  I  have  taken  must 
be  the  work  of  more  than  one  day— To  plot  against 
him  who  is  yet  warm  in  my  affection — 

Adela.  Strange  being  !  To  love  him  against  whom 
you  plot,  is  to  send  provisions  to  an  enemy. 

Weis.  I  well  know  there  needs  no  dollying.    He 


now  knows  that  I  am  again  Weisiingen ;  and  he  is 
not  a  man  to  brook  what  I  have  done.  Besi^ 
Adela,  we  are  not  so  sluggish  as  you  think.  Our 
forces  are  hardy  and  watchful,  our  schemes  are  gB^ 
forward,  and  the  diet  of  Augsburg  will,  I  bope,bni| 
them  to  a  favourable  issue. 

Adela.  Tou  go  there  ? 

Weis.  If  I  could  carry  a  glimpse  of  hope  with  me! 

[Kistesherimi 

Adela.  Ah !  infidel !— Always  signs  and  moska 
required.  Go,  Weisiingen,  and  accomplish  the  gnu 
work !  The  interest  of  the  Bishop,  yours,  mioe, » 
all  so  wrapped  together,  that  were  it  but  policy- 

Weis.  Tou  jest. 

Adela.  I  do  not  jest.  The  haughty  Duke  has  seized 
my  property— Tours  will  not  long  escape  Goelx; 
and  if  we  do  not  unite  together,  and  sway  the  EiDifr 
ror  to  our  side,  we  are  lost. 

Weis.  I  fear  nothing.  The  greater  part  of  Ibe 
Princes  are  on  our  side— The  Emperor  needs  assis- 
tance against  the  Turks,  and  is  therefore  willing  to 
favour  us-  What  rapture  for  me  to  rcscoe  ywr  for- 
tune from  rapacious  invaders— to  crush  thcnutiiHifls 
chivalry  of  S wabia— to  restore  peace  to  the  bi*flp«i 
and  then ! — 

Adela.  One  day  brings  on  another,  and  FaUb 
mistress  of  the  future. 

Weis.  But  we  must  lend  our  good-will. 

Adela.  We  do  so. 

Weis.  But  seriously. 

Adela.  Well  then  seriously- Do  but  go- 

Weis.  Enchantress ! 

[El**- 

SCENE  IX. 

Scene  changes  to  Spestart. 

Enter  Gotn,  Sblbiss,  and  Gbowi. 

Sel.  Tou  see  it  is  as  I  prophesied. 
Goetz.  No,  no,  no. 

Geo.  I  tell  you  truth,  believe  me.    I  did  as  yoo *• 
rected,  and  with  the  dress  and  password  escofw 
some  peasants  of  the  Lower  Rhine  to  ^"**'^' ^ 
paid  my  expenses  for  my  convoy  as  a  trooper  of 
Bishop. 
Sel.  In  that  disguise?  It  might  have  cost  fif^^ 
Geo.  So  I  thought  afterwards.    But  a  troop  ^ 
thinks  too  much  before-hand  will  never  make^^^ 
stroke.    I  came  to  Bamberg,  and  in  the  very » 
heard  them  tell  how  the  Bishop  and  Weisiingen^ 
friends  again,  and  how  Weisiingen  was  to  i»arry 
widow  of  Walldorf. 
Goetx.  Hearsay!  ^-^ 

Geo.  I  saw  her  as  she  rose  from  table, 
lovely,  by  my  faith,  lovely !  He  was  with  her.  > 
bowed— she  thanked  us  all— He  nodded,  andseflj 
so  pleased— They  passed  forwards,  and  cverf    . 
cried,  What  a  handsome  pair! 
Goclz.  That  may  be.  •  .  jj 

Geo.  Listen  farther :— The  next  day  he  *» 
mass— I  threw  myself  in  his  way;  he  vras  atuw^ 
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^  only  one  squire;  I  stood  at  the  steps,  and  whis- 
ered  to  him  as  he  passed,  "Two  words  from  your 
'lend  Berlichingen/*  He  started — I  marked  the  con- 
ciousness  of  guilt  in  his  face.  He  had  scarcely  the 
eai-t  to  look  upon  me — me,  a  poor  horseboy ! 

S</.  His  conscience  is  more  degrading  than  thy  si- 
tuation. 

Geo.  ^^  Art  thou  of  Bamberg?''  said  he.— "I  bring 
a  message  from  the  Knight  of  Berlichingen,"  said  I, 

*'  and  am  to  enquire" "Come  to  my  apartment 

to-morrow  early,*'  quoth  he,  "and  we  will  speak 
further." 

Goetz.  And  you  went? 

Geo,  Tes,  truly,  I  went,  and  waited  in  his  ante- 
chamber long— long;  and  his  silken-jacketed  pages 
flouted  me  on  all  hands.    Flout  on,  thought  I,  if  I 
had.you— At  length  I  was  introduced.    He  seemed 
displeased— But  what  cared  I  ? — I  discharged  my  er- 
rand.   When  he  had  heard  me  out,  he  put  on  just 
such  an  angry  blustering  look  as  a  coward  that  wants 
to  look  brave.    He  wondered  most  dreadfully  that 
you  sliould  send  a  message  to  him  by  a  horseboy. 
That   piqued  me.    "  There  are  but  two  sorts  of 
I>eople,"  said  I,  "The  gallant  and  the  base— and  I 
serve  Goetz  of  Berlichingen."    Then  he  began,  took 
every  thing  wrong;  said,  that  you  had  hurried  his 
motions,  that  he  owed  you  no  allegiance,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you. 

Goetz.  Hadst  thou  that  from  his  own  mouth  ? 
Geo.  That,  and  yet  more— He  threatened  me — 
Goetz.  It  is  enough.    He  is  lost  for  ever.    Confi- 
dence and  credulity  have  again  blinded  me.    Poor 
Mary!  how  shall  I  tell  this  to  thee? 

5e/.  I  would  rather  have  lost  my  other  leg  than 
have  been  such  a  turncoat. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. 


The  Imperial  Garden  at  Augsburg, 

Enter  two  Merchants  of  Nuremberg, 

Ut  Mer.  We'll  stand  here  till  the  Emperor  shall 
pass— He  is  just  coming  up  the  long  avenue. 
2nd  Mer.  Who  is  with  him  ? 
ist  Mer.  Adelbert  von  Weislingen. 
5nd  Mer.  The  friend  of  the  Bishop— That's  lucky. 
ist  Mer.  We'll  prostrate  ourselves,  and  I'll  speak. 
2nd  Mer.  See !  they  come. 

Enter  the  Emperor  and  Weislingen. 

Ut  Mer.  He  looks  displeased. 

Emp.  I  want  courage,  Weislingen.  When  I  re- 
view my  past  life,  well  may  I  be  dismayed  at  tlie  re- 
collection of  so  many  half— ay,  and  wholly  ruined 
undertakings — and  all  because  the  pettiest  feudatory 
of  the  empire  prefers  his  own  whims  to  its  welfare. 
[The  Merchants  throw  tliemselves  at  his  feet. 

ist  Mer.  Most  mighty !  most  gracious ! 

Emp.  Who  are  ye?  what  seek  ye? 

IK  Mer.  Poor  merchants,  from  your  imperial  city 


of  Nuremberg : — Goetz  von  Berlichingen  and  Hans 
von  Selbiss  fell  upon  thirteen  of  us  as  we  journeyed 
from  the  fair  at  Frankfort,  under  an  escort  from 
Bamberg— they  overpowered  and  plundered  us.  We 
request  your  imperial  assistance  and  redress,  else 
must  we  beg  our  bread. 

Emp.  Sacred  heaven!  what  is  this? — The  one  has 
but  one  hand,  the  other  but  one  leg — ^with  two  hands 
and  two  legs  what  would  they  have  done! 

Ut  Mer.  We  most  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  to 
look  with  compassion  upon  our  unfortunate  situation. 

Emp.  Thus  it  goes :— If  a  merchant  loses  a  bag  of 
pepper,  all  Germany  must  be  in  arms ;  but  when  bu- 
siness occurs  in  which  the  Imperial  Majesty  is  inter- 
ested, should  it  concern  dukedoms,  principalities,  or 
kingdoms,  not  a  man  must  be  disturbed. 

Weis.  You  come  at  an  unsuitable  time.  Go,  and 
stay  here  for  a  few  days. 

Mer.  We  recommend  ourselves  to  your  protection. 

[Exeunt  Merchants. 

Emp.  Still  new  disturbances— They  spring  like  the 
hydra's  heads! 

Weis.  Which  can  only  be  checked  by  fire  and  sword. 

Emp.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Weis.  Ii^othing  can  be  more  certain,  since  your 
Majesty  and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  have  accom- 
modated your  other  disputes.  It  is  not  the  body  of 
the  state  that  complains  of  this  malady— Franconia 
and  Swabia  only  glow  with  the  embers  of  civil  dis- 
cord ;  and  even  there  are  many  of  the  nobles  and  free 
barons  that  wish  for  quiet*  Had  we  but  once  crushed 
Seckingen,  Selbiss — and— and — and  Berlichingen,  the 
others  would  fall  asunder;  for  it  is  their  spirit  which 
enlivens  the  rest. 

Emp.  Fain  would  I  excuse  these  knights— they  are 
noble  and  hardy.  Should  I  be  engaged  in  war,  they 
would  follow  me  to  the  field. 

Weis.  It  is  to  be  wished  they  might  know  their 
duty— though  even  in  that  case  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  encourage  their  mutinous  bravery  by  posts  of 
trust  :  for  it  is  the  Imperial  mercy  and  mildness 
that  they  so  dreadfully  abuse,  upon  which  the  hope 
and  confidence  of  their  league  rests;  and  it  cannot 
be  quelled  till  we  withdraw  the  encouragement  of 
their  presumption,  and  destroy  their  power  before 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 

Emp.  You  advise  force,  then? 

Weis.  I  see  no  other  means  of  quelling  the  spirit  of 
insurrection  which  has  spread  itself  abroad.  And 
do  we  not  hear  the  bitterest  complaints  from  the 
nobles,  that  their  vassals  and  bondsmen  attach  them- 
selves to  the  side  of  these  restless  beings  ? — a  prac- 
tice which  destroys  all  feudal  subordination,  and 
must  produce  the  most  fearful  consequences. 

Emp.  I  shall  despatch  a  strong  force  against  Ber- 
lichingen and  Selbiss;  but  I  will  not  have  them  per- 
sonally injured.  Could  they  be  seized  prisoners, 
they  should  swear  to  renounce  their  feuds,  and  to 
remain  in  their  own  castles  and  territories  upon  their 
knightly  parole.  At  the  next  session  of  the  Diet  we 
will  propose  this  plan. 
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Weii.  A  general  exclamation  of  assent  and  joy  will 
spare  your  Majesty  the  trouble  of  particular  detail. 
[Ewewu. 

SCENE  IL 

Seeru  changes  to  JoxUtausem, 

Enter  Goetz  and  Fbancis  yoif  Sbgkihqbr  . 

Seek,  Yes,  my  friend,  I  come  to  request  the  heart 
and  hand  of  your  fair  sister. 

Goelz.  I  would  you  had  come  sooner— Weislingen 
during  his  imprisonment  obtained  her  affections,  and 
I  gave  my  consent.  I  let  the  bird  loose— and  he  now 
despises  the  benevolent  band  that  fed  him  in  his  cage 
— He  has  flown  to  seek  his  mate  God  knows  where ! 

Seek.  Is  this  so  ? 

Goelz.  As  I  tell  you. 

Seek.  He  has  broken  a  double  band.  'lis  well  for 
you  that  you  were  not  still  more  nearly  connected 
with  the  traitor. 

Goelz,  Yonder  sits  the  poor  maiden,  wasting  her 
life  in  lamentation  and  prayer. 

Seek.  I  will  comfort  her, 

Goelz.  What !  Would  you  think  of  marrying  a  for- 
saken— 

Seek.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  both,  that  you  have 
been  betrayed  by  him.  Should  the  poor  girl  be  caged 
in  a  cloister,  because  the  Grst  man  she  knew  proved 
a  worthless  renegade  ?  IVot  so— I  keep  my  purpose 
— She  shall  be  empress  of  my  castles  and  heart! 

Goelz.  I  tell  you  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her. 

Seek.  Do  you  think  I  cannot  efface  the  recollection  of 
such  a  wretch  ?  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  . 

Scene  ckangee  io  tke  camp  oftht  Party  sent  to  e^ceeute  the 
imperial  Mandate. 

Imperial  Captain  and  Offlcen  discovered. 

Capt.  We  must  be  cautious,  and  spare  our  people 
as  much  as  possible.  Besides,  it  is  our  strict  orders 
to  overpower  and  seize  him  alive.  It  will  be  difGcult 
to  obey— for  who  will  match  him  baud  to  hand  ? 

Ul  O/f.  'Tis  true.  And  he  will  bear  himself  like 
a  wild  boar.  Besides,  in  his  whole  life  he  has  never 
injured  any  of  us,  so  each  will  willingly  leavie  to  the 
others  the  honour  of  risking  their  legs  and  arms  in 
behalf  of  the  Emperor. 

2nd  Off.  'Twere  shame  to  us  should  we  not  Gght 
him.  Had  I  him  once  by  the  ears,  he  should  not  ea- 
sily shake  himself  clear. 

Ul  Off.  If  his  jaws  had  hold  of  you,  they  might 
chance  to  spoil  your  straight  back.  My  gentle,  young 
Sir  Knight,  such  people  don't  flght  like  a  coy  wench ! 

2nd  Off.  We  shall  see. 

Capl,  By  this  time  he  must  have  had  our  summons 
«— We  must  not  dally.  I  mean  to  dispatch  a  troop 
to  seek  him  out. 

2nd  Off.  Let  me  lead  it. 

Capt.  You  are  unacquainted  with  the  country. 

2nd  Off.  I  have  a  servant  who  was  born  and  bred  here. 

Capt.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it— Forward !      {Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

Scene  changes  to  Jaxthauseg. 

Sbckinoeh  alone. 

Seek.  It  goes  to  my  wish !    She  looked  at  mefrm 

head  to  foot,  comparing  me  no  doubt  to  hergaibgt 

—Thank  God  I  can  stand  the  scrutiny!-^  n- 

swered  little  and  confusedly,  then  with  mora  coa- 

posure— O,    it  will  do  some  day!   Aproposilof 

marriage  does  not  come  amiss  after  sach  a  craddii- 

appointment. 

Enter  Goetz. 

Seek.  How  goes  it,  brother? 

Goelz.  Ill :— Laid  under  the  ban. 

Seek.  How? 

Goelz.  There  is  the  summons!— The  Emperor  bs 
despatched  a  party  to  give  my  body  to  the  beasts  of 
the  earth  and  the  fowls  of  heaven. 

Seek.  They  shall  first  furnish  them  with  a  dinaff 
themselves — ^I  am  here  in  the  very  nick. 

Goetz.  No,  Seckingen,  you  must  leave  me.  Toot 
great  undertakings  will  be  ruined  should  fOobeoNDe 
the  enemy  of  the  Emperor  at  so  unseasonitileitiaK. 
Besides,  you  can  be  of  more  use  to  me  by  lenuuBi 
neuter.  The  worst  that  can  happen  isnyWa? 
made  prisoner;  and  then  your  timely  good  word  li* 
the  Emperor,  who  esteems  you,  may  rescue  me  fli 
of  the  distress  into  which  your  untimely  assistant 
will  unremediably  plunge  us  both.  To  what  pozp« 
should  you  do  otherwise  ?  The  cry  is  against  ne; 
and  could  they  say  we  were  united,  it  wooldbeoi|y 
so  much  the  louder.  The  Emperor  pours  forth  *& 
tide  against  me;  and  1  should  be  utterly  rtBiiA 
were  it  as  easy  to  inspire  courage  into  soldiers  as  to 
collect  them  into  a  body. 

Seek.  But  I  can  privately  send  youascoreoftroopeft 

Goelz.  Good !— I  have  already  sent  Geon;e  toS* 
hiss,  and  to  my  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  My** 
brother,  when  my  forces  are  collected,  they  v'H' 
such  a  little  troop  as  few  princes  can  bring  top**- 

Seek.  It  will  be  small  against  the  multitude. 

Goelz.  One  wolf  is  too  many  for  a  whole  flock* 
sheep. 

Seek.  But  if  they  have  a  good  shepherd  ? 

Goelz.  Never  fear !— They  are  mere  hireling';*' 
even  the  best  knight  can  do  little  if  he  has  *<"^ 
motions  at  his  own  command.  It  happened  «* 
me,  that,  to  oblige  the  Palsgrave,  I  went  \»^ 
against  Conrad  Schotten;  then  they  prese»tefll» 
with  a  paper  of  instructions  from  theChanctfy» 
said.  Thus  must  you  conduct  yourself.  I  ^^r^  | 
the  paper  before  the  magistrates,  and  ^'^  |JJ^ 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  so^ 
might  happen  unprovided  for  in  my  '"'^'"tlJ 
and  that  I  must  order  my  motions  from  the  uinr 
mation  of  my  own  eyes.  ,  ^ 

Seek.  Good  luck,  brother!  I  will  hence,  andw" 
thee  what  men  I  can  collect  in  haste. 

Goelz.  Come  first  to  the  woDMn—rii  ba^^r^ 

gether :  I  would  thou  hadst  her  promise  bcfor«  ^ 

goest !— Then  send  me  the  Jtroopers,  and  cw*     j 
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I  private  to  carry  away  my  Maria;  for  my  castle,  I 
sr  me,  will  be  shortly  no  abode  for  women. 
Seek.  lYe  will  hope  the  best. 

[Exeunt, 

8CXNE  v. 

Scene  changes  to  Bamberg. •^Jdela's  Chamber, 

Adela  and  Frakcis. 

Adela,  So,  the  ban  is  to  be  enforced  against  both  ? 
Fran.  Tes — and  my  master  has  the  happiness  to 
larch  against  your  enemy  the  Duke .  Gladly  would 
have  gone  too,  had  I  not  had  the  still  greater  plea- 
iire  of  being  despatched  to  you.  But  I  will  away 
astantly,  and  soon  return  with  pleasant  news— my 
fiaster  so  commanded  me. 

Adela.  How  is  it  with  him  ? 

Fran.  He  is  cheerful— and  commanded  me  to  kiss 
^OUT  band. 

Adela,  There !— Thy  lips  glow. 

Fran,  {aside,  pressing  his  breast.)  Here  glows 
somewhat  yet  more  fiery. — Gracious  lady,  your  ser- 
rants  are  the  most  fortunate  of  beings  I 

Adela,  Who  goes  against  Berlichingen  ? 

Fran,  The  Baron  von  Sirdu.  Farewell !— Best, 
most  gracious  lady,  I  must  away— Forget  me  not ! 

Adela.  Thou  must  first  take  some  rest  and  re- 
freshment. 

Fran.  I  need  none— I  have  seen  you !— I  am  neither 
weary  nor  hungry. 

Adela,  I  know  thy  fidelity. 

Fran.  Ah,  gracious  lady ! 

Adela.  Tou  can  never  hold  out ;  you  must  repose 
ind  refresh  yourself. 

Fran.  Such  care  for  a  poor  youth !  [Exit. 

Adela.  The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  He  interests 
me  from  the  heart.  Never  did  roan  love  so  warmly 
md  so  true.  [Exit. 

SCENB  VI. 

scene  returns  to  Jaxthausen. 

GoBTz  and  George. 

Geo,  He  would  speak  with  you  in  person.    I  know 
him  not— a  tail,  well-made  man,  with  dark  keen  eyes. 
Goets,  Bring  him  in. 

[Exit  Geobae. 
Enter  Lebsb. 

Goelz,  God  greet  you  1— What  bring  you? 

Lerse.  Myself :— it  is  not  much,  but  that  is  all  I 
lave  to  offer. 

Goelz,  You  are  welcome,  doubly  welcome!— A 
gallant  man,  and  at  a  time  when,  far  from  expecting 
lev  friends,  I  trembled  for  the  wavering  fidelity  of  j 
he  old— Your  name  ?  I 

Lerse,  Francis  Lerse.  | 

Gaels.  I  thank  you,  Francis,  for  having  made  me  i 
icquainted  with  a  brave  man  I  j 

Lerse,  I  made  you  acquainted  with  him  once  be- 
ore,  when  you  did  not  thank  me  for  my  pains.  I 

Groelz.  I  remember  nothing  of  it.  I 


Lerse,  I  am  sorry  for  that.  Do  yon  recollect  when,  to 
please  the  Palsgrave,  you  rode  against  Conrad  Scfaot- 
ten,andwentthroughHas8furtonanAU-ballow's-eve? 

Goelx.  I  remember  it  well. 

Lerse.  And  twenty-five  troopers  encountered  you 
in  a  village  by  the  way  ? 

Goelx.  Exactly.  I  took  them  only  for  twelve — 
and  divided  my  party,  which  amounted  but  to  sixteen^ 
leaving  part  in  the  town,  and  riding  forwards  with 
the  others,  in  hopes  they  would  pass  me,  and  be  thus 
placed  betwixt  two  fires. 

Lerse.  But  we  saw  you,  and  guessed  your  inten- 
tion. We  drew  up  on  the  height  above  the  village, 
in  hopes  you  would  attack  us :  when  we  observed  you 
keep  the  road  and  go  past,  then  we  rode  down  on  you. 

Goelz,  And  then  I  first  saw  that  I  had  put  my  hand 
into  the  wolfs  mouth.  Five-and- twenty  against 
eight  is  no  jesting  business.  Everard  Truchsess 
killed  one  of  my  followers.  Had  they  all  behaved  like 
him  and  one  other  trooper,  it  had  been  over  witli  me 
and  my  little  band. 

Lerse.  And  that  trooper— 

Goelz.  — Was  as  gallant  a  fellow  as  I  ever  saw. 
He  attacked  me  fiercely;  and  when  I  thought  I  had 
given  him  enough,  and  was  engaged  elsewhere,  he  was 
upon  me  again,  and  laid  on  like  a  fury ;  he  cut  quite- 
through  my  cuirass,  and  gave  me  a  fiesh  wound. 

Lerse.  Have  you  forgiven  him  ? 

Goelz,  I  had  but  too  much  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  him. 

Lerse.  I  hope  then  you  have  cause  to  be  contented 
with  me,  since  my  pattern  exhibition  was  on  your 
own  person. 

Goelz.  Art  thou  he?— O  welcome!  welcome! — 
Canst  thou  say,  Maximilian,  thou  hast  such  a  heart 
amongst  all  thy  servants ! 

Lerse.  I  wonder  you  did  not  sooner  enquire  after  me. 

Goelx.  How  could  I  think  that  the  man  would  en- 
gage in  my  service  who  attacked  me  so  desperately? 

Lerse.  Even  so,  my  Lord— From  my  youth  upwards 
I  have  served  as  a  cavalier,  and  have  had  to  do  with 
many  a  knight.  I  was  overjoyed  to  learn  we  were 
to  attack  you;  for  I  had  heard  of  your  fame,  and  1 
wished  to  know  you.  You  saw  I  gave  way,  and  you 
saw  it  was  not  from  cowardice,  for  I  returned  to  the 
charge— In  short,  I  did  learn  to  know  you,  and  from 
that  hour  I  resolved  to  serve  you. 

Goelx.  How  long  wilt  thou  engage  with  me? 

Lerse,  For  a  year— without  pay. 

Goelx.  No— thou  sbalt  have  as  the  others,  and  as 
the  foremost  among  them. 

Enter  Gbo&ob. 

Geo,  Hans  of  Selbiss  greets  you!— To-morrow  be 
is  here  with  fifty  men. 

Goetx.  'Tis  well. 

Geo,  It  is  coming  to  sharps— There  is  a  troop  of 
Imperialists  oome  forwards,  without  doubt,  to  recon- 
noitre. 

Goetx.  How  many? 

Geo.  About  fifty  or  so. 
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Goelx.  No  more!-— Come,  Lerse,  we'll  have  a  crash 
with  tbem,  that  when  Selbiss  comes  he  may  find  some 
work  done  to  his  hand. 

Lerse.  'Twill  be  a  royal  foretaste. 

Goelz.  To  horse! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  VU. 

Scene,  a  TVood ;  on  one  side,  a  Morass. 
Two  Imperial  Troopers  meeting, 

isi  Imp.  What  makest  thou  here  ? 

2nd  Imp.  I  have  leave  of  absence  for  a  little^Ever 
since  our  quarters  were  beat  up  last  night,  I  have  had 
such  violent  fits  of  illness  that  I  cannot  sit  my  horse 
for  a  minute. 

ist  Imp.  Is  the  party  far  advanced? 

2nd  Imp.  A  good  way  from  the  wood. 

tsl  Imp.  Then  why  do  you  linger  here? 

2nd  Imp.  I  prithee  betray  me  not,  I  will  to  the 
next  village  and  get  something  comfortable  ;  it  may 
help  my  complaint. — But  whence  comest  thou? 

Ist  Imp.  I  am  bringing  our  officer  some  wine  and 
meat  from  the  nearest  village. 

2nd  Imp.  So,  so  1  he  makes  much  of  himself  before 
our  very  faces,  and  we  must  starve— A  fine  example  I 

Ist  Imp.  Gome  back  with  me,  rascal. 

2nd  Imp.  Call  me  fool  then !— There  are  plenty  of 
our  troop  that  would  gladly  fast  three  days  to  be  as 
far  from  it  as  I  am. 

[Trampling  of  horses  heard. 

ist  Imp.  Hear'st  thou?— Horses! 

2nd  Imp.  Alas!— Alas! 

tsl  Imp.  I'll  get  up  into  this  tree. 

2nd  Imp.  And  I  into  the  marsh. 

[They  hide  tfiemselves. 

Enter  on  hors^fock,  Goetz,  Lebsb,  Geobab,  and 
CavcUiers,  all  completely  armed. 

Goelz.  Away  into  the  wood,  by  the  ditch  on  the 
left^then  we  have  them  in  the  rear. 

[They  gaUop  out. 

ist  Imp.  [descending).  This  is  a  business— Michael! 
—He  answers  not— Michael,  they  are  gone !  {Goes 
towards  the  marsh.  Alas,  he  is  sunk!— Michael  !— 
He  hears  me  not :  he  is  suffocated— Poor  coward,  art 
thou  done  for?  (Loud  alarm  and  trampling  of  horses.) 
We  are  slain— Enemies!    Enemies  on  all  hands ! 

Re-enter  Gobtz  and  Georue  on  horseback. 

Goetz.  Halt,  fellow,  or  thou  diest! 

Imp.  Spare  my  life ! 

Goetz.  Thy  sword !— George,  carry  him  to  the  other 
prisoners,  whom  Lerse  is  guarding  behind  the  wood 
— I  must  pursue  their  fugitive  leader.  [Exit. 

Imp.  Pray,  sir,  what  is  become  of  the  knight,  our 
officer  ? 

Geo.  My  master  threw  him  head  over  heels  from 
his  horse,  his  feather-bush  was  the  first  thing  reached 
the  mire.  His  troopers  got  him  up  and  ran  as  if  the 
devil  drove— March,  fellow !  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  viu. 

Camp  of  Imperialists. 
Captain  and  First  Officer. 

ist  Ojfl.  They  fly  from  aCar  towards  the  camp. 

Cap.  He  will  be  hard  at  their  haunches— Draw  dt 

fifty  as  far  as  the  mill ;  if  he  folio  vs  the  pursuit  too 

far,  you  may  perhaps  entrap  him.        [Exd  Ofar. 

[Ihe  Second  Ofieer  is  hmtn. 

Cap.  How  now,  my  young  sir,  how  like  yootlK 
wolfs  jaws  ? 

2nd  OUi.  O  curse  your  jokes!  The  stoutest  ]m 
went  to  shivers  like  glass— He  istbedevill-Heia 
upon  me  as  if  he  had  been  that  moment  unchained  :iif 
Heaven,  you  would  have  thought  him  a  thuoderlnlL 

Cap.  Thank  God  that  you  have  come  off  at  all! 

2nd  OUi.  There  is  little  to  betliankfulfor;tfOO( 
my  ribs  are  broken — Whereas  the  surgeon? 

[He  if  corned  (f. 
[EtmL 

SCENE  O. 

Scene  changes  to  JaxthanseH. 

Enter  Goetz  and  Sblbiss. 

Goetz.  And  what  say  you  to  this  business  of  tk 
ban,  Selbiss  ? 

Set.  'Tis  a  stroke  of  WdsUngen. 

Goetz.  Thinkestthou? 

Set.  1  do  not  think  it— I  know  it. 

Goelz.  How? 

Sel.  He  was  at  the  Diet,  I  teU  thee,  and  with  fc 
Emperor. 

Goetz.  Well,  shall  we  give  them  another  toodito' 
night? 

Sel.  I  hope  so. 

Goetz.  We'll  away  then  to  course  these  hares. 
^ l«a^ 

•SCENE  X. 

The  imperial  camp. 

Captain,  Officers,  and  Followers. 

Cap.  This,  surs,  is  doing  nothing.  He  beiB«* 
squadron  after  another;  and  whoever  cscaptf *■■ 
or  captivity,  would  rather  fly  to  Turkey  thm  ^ 
to  the  camp.— We  must  attack  him  once  fiK^tt^n 


body,  and  seriously.— I  will  go  m; 

find  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  ,  . 

0/JI.  I  am  glad  of  it— But  he  is  so  weU  aoya^ 
with  the  country,  and  knows  every  ^^zl 
so  thoroughly,  that  he  will  be  as  difficult  to  ^ 
a  mouse  in  a  com  magazine.  .  j^ 

Cap.  1  warrant  you  we'll  manage  to  find  h«n- 
for  Jaxthausen ;  at  all  events  he  must  appear " 
fend  his  castle. 

Offi.  Shall  we  all  march?  u^ 

Cap.  Yes,  truly— Don't  you  know  that  a  m 
arc  melted  away  already?  j^ 

Offi.  Then  let  us  away  with  speed,  before  tHe 
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lowball  dissolves;  for  this  is  warm  work,  and  we 
;and  here  like  butter  in  the  sun. 

[ExewU—A  march  saynded. 


SCENE  XI. 


A  Bill  and  fVood, 
GoETZ,  Selbiss,  and  Troopers.^ 

Goetx.  They  come  in  full  force— Seckingen^s  troopers 
nned  us  in  good  time. 

Sel.  We  had  better  divide  our  force— I  will  take  the 
sft  hand  by  the  hill. 

Goetx,  And  do  thou,  Lerse,  carry  fifty  men  straight 
[irough  the  wood  on  the  right — Let  them  keep  the 
Igh-road— I  will  draw  up  opposite  to  them. — 
leorge,  thou  stayest  by  me— When  you  see  them 
ittack  me,  then  do  you  fall  upon  their  flanks  :  we'll 
leat  the  knaves  into  mummy — they  little  think  we 
van  bold  them  at  the  sword's  point. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  xu. 

feemt  changes  to  a  neighbouring  pari  of  the  wood—A  high- 
road—On  one  side  an  eminence  with  a  mined  watchtower; 
en  the  other  the  foresU 

Enier  on  march,  the  Captain  of  the  Imperialittt,  vnth 
€>ffieers,  and  his  Squadron Drums  and  Standards, 

Cap.  He  halts  upon  the  high-road  I  That's  too  im- 
podent.  He  shall  repent  it— -Wliat!  not  to  fear  the 
torrent  that  bursts  loose  upon  him! 

Offi.  Tou  will  not  run  upon  iron  pikes!  He  looks  as 
if  he  means  to  plant  the  first  thatcomes  upon  him  in  the 
mire  with  his  bead  downmost— Here  let  us  wait  bim. 

Cap.  Not  so. 

Of^.  I  entreat  you — 

Cap.  Sound,  trumpeter — and  let  us  blow  him  to 
bell !  [A  charge  sounded— Exeunt  in  full  career. 

SiuuSr  wUh  his  Troopers,  comes  from  behind  the  hill ' 
galloping. 

Sei.  Follow  me!— Shout— shout! 

[They  gallop  across  the  stage,  et  exeunt, 

Lomd  alarm— Lebsb  and  his  party  sally  from  the  wood. 

Lene.  Fly  to  the  help  of  Goetz !  He  is  surround- 
ed.—Gallant  Selbiss,  thou  hast  cut  thy  way— we  will 
sow  the  high-road  with  these  thistle  heads. 

[Gallop  off.    A  loud  alarm,  with  shouts 
and  firing  for  some  minutes. 

Selbiss  is  home  in  wounded  by  two  Troopers. 

Sel.  Leave  me  here,  and  hasten  to  Goetz. 

]<l  Troop,  Let  us  stay— you  need  our  aid. 

Sel.  Get  one  of  you  on  the  watchtower,  and  tell  me 
how  it  goes. 

Ut  Troop.  How  shall  I  get  up? 

^nd  Troop.  Get  upon  my  shoulder;  you  can  then 
reach  the  ruined  part. 

[First  Trooper  gets  up  into  the  tower. 

ist  Troop.  Alas!  alas! 

Sel.  What  seest  thou? 


tit  Troop.  Tour  cavaliers  fly  to  the  hill. 

Sel.  Hellish  cowards!— I  would  that  they  stood, 
and  I  had  a  ball  through  my  head !— Ride  one  of  you 
full  speed — Curse  and  thunder  them  back  to  the  field 
—Seest  thou  Goetz  ?  [Exit  Second  Trooper. 

Troop.  I  see  the  three  black  feathers  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult. 

Sel.  Swim,  brave  swimmer— I  lie  here. 

Troop.  A  white  plume — ^Whose  is  that  ? 

Sel.  The  captain. 

Troop.  Goetz  gallops  upon  him— Crash  1  Down  be 
goes! 

Sel.  The  captain? 

Troop.  Yes. 

Sel.  Brave!  brave! 

Troop.  Alas !  alas ! — I  see  Goetz  no  more. 

Sel.  Then  die,  Selbiss! 

Troop.  A  dreadful  tumult  where  he  stood— George's 
blue  plume  vanishes  too. 

Sel.  Climb  higher— Seest  thou  Lerse? 

IVoop.  No.— Every  thing  is  in  confusion ! 

Sel.  No  further— come  down— How  do  Seckingen's 
men  bear  themselves  ? 

Troop.  So  so— One  of  them  flies  to  the  wood— an- 
other—another — a  whole  troop. — Goetz  is  lost! 

Sel.  Come  down  —tell  me  no  more. 

Troop.  I  cannot — ^Bravo  I  bravo !  I  see  Goetz— I 
see  George— I  see  Lerse ! 

Sel,  On  horseback? 

IVoop.  Ay,  ay,  high  on  horseback— Victory!  Vic- 
tory !— They  fly ! 

Sel.  The  Imperialists? 

Troop.  Standard  and  all,  Goetz  behind  them— He 
seizes  the  standard— he  has  it  1— he  has  it! — A  hand- 
ful of  men  with  him— ildy  comrade  reaches  him— they 
come  this  way. 

Enter  Gobtz,  Gbobge,  Lerse,  and  Cavaliers,  on 
horsehcuk, 

Sel.  Joy  to  thee,  Goetz!— Victory!  Victory! 

Goetx  {dismounting).  Dearly,  dearly  bought?— 
Thou  art  sorely  wounded,  Selbiss ! 

Sel.  But  thou  dost  live,  and  hast  conquered ! — ^I 
have  done  little;  and  tlie  dogs  my  troopers — ^How 
hast  thou  come  off? 

Goetx.  For  the  present,  well.  And  here  I  thank 
George,  and  thee,  Lerse,  for  my  life.  I  unhorsed 
the  captain— They  stabb'd  my  steed,  and  broke  in 
upon  me.  George  hewed  his  way  to  me,  and  sprang 
off.  I  threw  myself  like  lightning  on  his  horse,  and 
he  appeared  suddenly  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  an- 
other.—How  camest  thou  by  thy  steed? 

Geo.  A  fellow  struck  at  you  from  behind :— as  he 
raised  his  cuirass  in  the  exertion,  I  stabbed  him  with 
my  dagger.  Down  he  came!— and  so  I  rid  you  of  a 
backbiter,  and  helped  myself  to  a  horse. 

Goetx.  Then  we  stuck  together  till  Francis  here 
came  to  our  help ;  and  then  we  cut  our  way  out. 

Lerse.  The  hounds  whom  I  led  made  a  good  show 
at  first;  but  when  we  came  to  close,  they  fled  like  Im- 
perialists. 
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Goelx,  Friend  and  foe  fled,  except  this  little  party 
of  my  own  domestics  who  protected  our  rear.  I  had 
enough  to  do  with  the  fellows  in  front ;  but  the  fall  of 
their  captain  dismayed  them— they  wavered,  and  they 
fled.    I  have  their  banner,  and  a  few  prisoners. 

Sel.  The  captain  has  escaped  you? 

Goetz.  They  rescued  him  during  the  scuffle.  Come, 
boys— come,  Selbiss — make  a  bier  of  lances  and 
boughs— Thou  canst  not  to  horse— come  to  my  castle. 
They  are  scattered,  but  we  are  very  few ;  and  I  know 
not  what  troops  they  may  have  in  reserve.  I  will 
be  your  host  and  physician. — Wine  tastes  so  well 
after  action !  [Exeunt,  carrying  Selbisi. 


SCENE  XIIl. 


The  camp. 

The  Captain  and  Imperialists, 

Capt,  I  could  crush  you  all  with  one  hand.  What ! 
to  give  way !  He  had  not  a  handful  of  people  re- 
maining. To  give  way  before  one  man!  No  one 
would  believe  it  but  for  a  joke's  sake.  Ride  round 
the  country,  you,  and  you,  and  you: — bring  up  the 
reserved  troops,  and  collect  our  scattered  soldiers, 
or  cut  them  down  wherever  you  find  them.  We 
must  grind  these  notches  out  of  our  blades,  or  make 

pruning-hooks  of  them. 

.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XIV. 

•     Jaxthausen, 

GoETz,  Lbbse,  and  Gbobgb. 

Goelz.  Poor  Selbiss  is  gone  I  We  must  not  lose  a 
moment.  My  good  fellows,  I  dare  allow  you  no  rest. 
Gallop  round  and  collect  our  cavaliers.  Most  of 
them  dwell  near  Weilern,  and  there  they  will  most 
likely  be  found.  Should  we  dally  a  moment,  they 
will  be  before  the  castle.  (ExeunI  Lebse  and  Geoboe.) 
I  must  send  out  scouts.  It  begins  to  be  warm— Yet 
had  I  but  a  few  stout  fellows— but  not  of  such  fel- 
lows are  the  many  composed. 

[Exa, 
Enter  Seckingen  and  Mabia. 

Maria.  I  beseech  thee,  Seckingen,  leave  not  my 
brother!  His  own  horsemen,  Selbiss's,  yours,  all 
are  scattered ;  he  is  alone. — Selbiss  is  brought  here 
dead,  or  mortally  wounded.    I  fear  the  worst. 

Sec.  Be  composed— I  will  not  leave  him. 

Enter  Goetz. 

Gaetx.  Come  to  the  chapel— the  chaplain  waits — In 
five  minutes  you  shall  be  made  one. 
Sec.  Let  me  remain  here. 
Goelx.  To  the  chapel! 
See.  Goetz! 

Goeix.  Will  you  not  to  the  chapel? 
Sec.  Willingly,  and  then— 
Goeix.  Then  you  go  your  way. 
Sec.  Goetz! 
Goetz.  To  the  chapel  I — Come,  come.        [Exeunt, 


scene  XV. 

camp. 
Captain  and  Officers. 

Cap.  How  many  in  all? 
Offi.  A  hundred  and  fifty  odd- 
Cap.  Out  of  five  hundred.— Set  on  the  march  to- 
wards Jaxthausen,  before  he  again  collects  his  forces 

and  attacks  us  on  the  way. 

[Eamf. 

SCENE  XVI. 
Jaxthausen. 
Goetz»  Elizabeth,  Mabia,  and  SBcnrai. 

Goetz.  God  bless  you,  give  you  happy  days,  and 
support  the  children  with  which  be  shall  bless  j-oq! 

Eliz.  And  may  they  be  virtuous  as  yottrsclws- 
then  let  that  come  which  will. 

Sec.  I  thank  you! — And  you,  my  Maria!  asIW 
you  to  the  altar,  you  shall  lead  me  to  bappioess. 

Maria.  Our  pilgrimage  will  be  in  company  towards 
that  distant  and  high-praised  land. 

Goetz.  Good  luck  to  your  journey ! 

Maria.  That  was  not  what  I  meant-WeJoMt 
leave  you. 

Goetz,  You  must,  sister. 

Maria.  You  were  not  wont  to  be  so  harsh. 

Goelx.  You  are  more  affectionate  than  prudent 

Enter  Gbobgb. 

Geo.  I  can  gather  no  troopers :  One  was  pcrsnaW, 
but  he  changed  his  mind,  and  would  not  come. 

Goetz, 'Tis  well,  George.  FortunebeglnstolookfliM 
upon  me.  Seckingen,  I  entreat  you  to  depart  this  wj 
evening.  Persuade  Mary — ^you  are  her  husbanW 
her  feel  it. — When  women  regulate  our  motions,^! 
are  more  dangerous  than  enemies  in  the  field. 

Enter  a  Cavalier. 

Cav.  The  Imperial  squadron  is  on  full  andifi 
march  hither. 

Goetz.  1  have  diminished  them  by  skinniAfr 
How  many  are  they? 

Cav.  About  two  hundred— They  cannot  be  or 
from  hence. 

Goetz.  Have  they  passed  the  river  yet? 

Cav.  No,  my  Lord ! 

Goetz.  Had  I  hut  fifty  men,  they  should  ««* 
further.— Hast  thou  not  seen  Lerse? 

Cav.  No,  my  Lord ! 

Goetz.  Tell  all  to  hold  themselves  rcady.-W 
on,  my  gentle  Mary — Many  a  moment  of  p'*'*'* 
shall  be  thy  reward— It  is  better  thou  sbooldstwej 
on  thy  wedding-day,  than  that  too  great  joy  sM« 
be  the  forerunner  of  future  misery.— Fare  well,  w 
—Farewell,  brother !  ^ 

Maria,  I  cannot  away  from  you,  sister-D«"^ 
ther,  let  us  stay.    Dost  thou  hold  my  husbarm* 
cheap  as  to  refuse  his  help  in  thy  extremity? 

Goetz.  Yes— it  is  gone  far  with  me.  P*"*^ 
fall  is  near— You  are  but  beginning  life,  andsWJJJ 
separate  your  lot  from  mine.    I  have  ordered  f^ 
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horses  to  be  saddled— you  must  away  iustantly ! 

Maria,  O  brother !  brother ! 

Elix,  {to  Seckingen.)  Assist  him  to  persuade  her— 
Speak  to  her. 

Sec,  What  can  I  say  ?— 'Dear  Maria,  we  must  go ! 

Maria.  Thou  too?— -My  heart  will  break ! 

Goetz.  Then  stay — In  a  few  minutes  my  castie  will 
be  besieged. 

Maria  {weeping  biUerly).  Alas!  alas! 

Goeiz,  We  will  defend  ourselves  as  we  can. 

Maria,  Mother  of  God,  have  compassion  us  1 

Goetz,  And  at  last  we  must  die  or  surrender— Thy 
tears  will  then  have  involved  thy  noble  husband  in 
the  same  miserable  lot  with  me. 

Maria,  Thou  tortures t  me ! 

Goelz.  Remain,  remain !— Seckingen,  thou  wilt  fall 
into  the  grave  with  me,  out  of  which  I  had  hoped 
thou  sbouldst  help  me. 

Maria,  We  will  away— Sister — sister! 

Qoetx,  Place  her  in  safety,  and  then  remember  me. 

See,  Never  shall  I  repose  a  night  till  I  know  thou 
art  out  of  danger. 

Goelz,  Sister !  dear  sister !  [Ei$se$  her. 

Sec.  Away !  away ! 

Goelz.  Yet  one  moment ! — I  shall  see  you  again— 
Be  comforted,  I  shall  see  you  again. — {Exeunl  Sbc- 
KiNGSN  and  Mabia..)  I  drive  her  away — yet  when  she 
goes,  what  would  I  give  to  detain  her !— Eliza,  thou 
stayest  by  me — 

Eiiz.  Till  death!  [Exit. 

Goelz.  Whom  God  loves,  he  gives  such  a  wife ! 

Enter  George. 

Geo,  They  are  near !— I  saw  them  from  the  tower. 
The  sun  is  rising,  and  1  perceived  their  lances  glitter. 
I  minded  them  no  more  than  a  cat  would  do  a  whole 
army  of  mice.    'Tis  true  we  play  the  rats  at  present. 

Goelz,  Go  to  the  battlements—Look  to  the  gates 
— See  they  are  provided  with  stones  and  beams. 
We'll  find  exercise  for  their  patience,  and  their  fury 
may  discharge  itself  at  the  expense  of  their  own  nails 
— {A  Irumpel  from  toithoul — Goetz  goes  lo  the  tctn- 
doto.)  Aha!  there  comes  a  red  gowned  rascal  to  ask 
me  whether  I  will  be  a  scoundrel !  What  says  he  ? — 
(The  voice  of  Ike  Herald  is  heard  indistinctly,  as  from 
a  distance,  Goetz  speaks  at  intervals.)  A  rope  for 
thy  thTO!kX\--{Voice  again.)  "Offended  Majesty!" 
— Some  parson  has  drawn  up  the  proclamation — 
[Voice  concludes,  and  Gobtz  answers  from  the  win- 
doto).  Surrender  myself— surrender  myself  at  all  dis- 
laretion! — ^With  whom  speak  ye?  Am  I  a  robber?  Tell 
frour  captain,  that  for  his  Imperial  Majesty  I  entertain, 
IS  ever,  all  due  respect;  but  for  himself,  he  may— 
iShtUs  the  window  with  violence,— A  sharp  discharge 
of  musketry,  answered  by  firing  from  the  castle. 


SCENE  XVIL 

The  Kitchen. 

EuiAMBTH  preparing  food— -to  her  GoEn, 

Gceix.  Tou  have  bard  work,  my  poor  wife ! 


Eliz,  Would  it  could  but  last!— but  you  can  hardly 
hold  out  long. 

Goelz.  We  have  not  had  time  to  provide  ourselves— 

Eliz.  And  so  many  people  to  feed!— The  wine  is 
well-nigh  finished. 

Goelz,  If  we  hold  out  a  certain  time,  they  must 
give  us  articles.  We  keep  them  at  a  fine  distance— 
They  may  shoot  the  whole  day,  and  wound  our  walls, 
and  break  our  windows. — That  Lerse  is  a  gallant  fel- 
low— He  slips  about  with  his  gun :  if  a  rogue  comes 

too  nigh— Ba!— there  he  lies! 

{Firing, 
Enter  Cavalier. 

Cav,  We  want  live  coals,  gracious  lady ! 

Goelz,  For  what? 

Cav,  Our  bullets  are  spent;  we  must  cast  new. 

Goelz,  How  lasts  the  powder  ? 

Cav,  There  is  yet  no  want :  we  spare  our  fire. 

[Firing  at  intervals.    Exeunt  Goetz 
and  Elizabeth. 

Enter  Lebsb  with  a  huttet-mould. 

Lerse,  Go,  see  for  lead  about  the  house — ^mean- 
while I  will  make  a  shift  with  this — {Goes  lo  the  win- 
dow^  and  lakes  out  the  lead  frames).  Every  thing  is 
fair.  So  it  is  in  this  world— no  one  knows  what  a 
thing  may  come  to :  the  glazier  that  made  these  frames 
little  knew  that  the  work  of  his  hands  was  to  give 
some  fellow  his  last  headach;  and  the  father  that  got 
me  little  thought  that  the  fowls  of  heaven  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field  were  to  pick  myi)ones. 

Enter  Gboboe  with  a  leaden  spout. 

Geo,  Here's  lead  for  thee!— When  we  have  used 
the  half  of  it,  there  will  none  return  to  tell  his  Ma- 
jesty "  we  have  not  sped." 

Lerse  {culling  it  down).  A  famous  prize  1 

Geo,  The  rain  must  seek  some  other  way— But  ne- 
ver mind  that— a  gallant  trooper  and  a  smart  shower 
will  always  find  their  road.  [They  cast  haUs. 

Lerse,  Hold  the  crucible— ((?oe#  lo  Ihe  window). 
Yonder  comes  a  fellow  creeping  forward  witli  his 
popgun ;  he  thinks  our  fire  is  spent— He  shall  have 
the  bullet  warm  from  the  pan. 

[[He  loads  his  carabine. 

Geo,  {sets  down  the  mould.)  Let  me  see— 

Lerse  {fires  from  the  window).  Yonder  lies  the  game. 

Geo.  One  of  them  fired  at  me  as  I  got  out  on  the 
roof  to  get  the  spout— He  killed  a  pigeon  that  sat 
near  me;  it  fell  into  the  spout—I  thanked  him  for 
my  dinner,  and  stepped  in  with  the  double  booty. 

[They  cast  balls. 

Lerse,  I^ow  let  us  load,  and  go  through  the  castle 
to  earn  our  dinner. 

Enter  Gobtz. 

Goelz.  Stay,  Lerse,  I  must  speak  with  thee—  I  will 
not  keep  thee,  George,  from  the  sport. 

[Exit  Gbobgb. 
Goelz,  They  demand  a  parley. 
Lerse.  I  will  out  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 
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Goelx,  They  will  require  me  to  enter  myself  into 
ward  in  some  town  on  my  knightly  parole. 

Lerse.  That's  a  trifle— What  if  they  would  allow 
us  free  liberty  of  departure?  for  we  can  expect  no 
relief  from  Seckingen.  We  will  bury  all  valuables, 
where  they  shall  never  find  them — leave  them  the  bare 
walls,  and  come  out  with  flying  colours. 

Goelz,  They  will  not  permit  us. 

Lerse.  It  is  but  asking— We  will  demand  a  safe 
conduct,  and  I  will  sally  out. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  XVUI. 

A  Hall. 

GoBTZ,  Elizabeth,  Geobsb,  and  Troojws  at  tabU. 

Goeix.  Danger  draws  us  together,  my  friends! 
Be  Qheery— don't  forget  the  bottle !  The  flask  is 
empty— Come,  another,  my  dear  wife ! — (Elizabeth 
shakes  her  head.)— Is  there  no  more? 

Eliz,  {low,)  Only  one,  which  I  set  apart  for  you. 

Goetz,  Not  so,  my  love!— Bring  it  out;  they  need 
strengthening  more  than  I. 

Elix.  Hand  it  from  the  cabinet. 

Goeix.  It  is  the  last,  and  I  feel  as  if  we  need  not 
spare  it.  It  is  long  since  I  have  been  so  much  disposed 
for  joy.— (Ti^^y  fUL)  To  the  health  of  the  Emperor ! 

Goeix.  Be  it  our  last  word  when  we  die !  I  love 
him,  for  our  fate  is  similar ;  and  I  am  happier  than 
he.— He  must  direct  his  Imperial  squadrons  against 
mice,  while  the  rats  gnaw  his  parchment  edicts.  I 
know  he  often  wishes  himself  rather  dead  than  to  be 
the  soul  of  such  a  crippled  body  as  the  empire.  {They 
fill,)  It  will  go  but  once  more  round— And  when 
our  blood  runs  low,  like  this  flask — when  we  pour 
out  its  last  ebbing  drop  {empties  the  wine  dropways 
into  his  goblet)^  what  then  shall  be  our  word  ? 

Geo.  Freedom! 

Goetx.  Freedom! 

All.  Freedom! 

Goetx.  And  if  that  survives  us,  we  shall  die  happy :  our 
spirits  shall  see  our  sons,  and  the  emperor  of  our  sons, 
happy! — Did  the  servants  of  princes  show  the  same  filial 
attachment  to  their  masters  as  you  to  me — Did  their 
masters  serve  the  Emperor  as  I  would  serve  him — 

Geo.  It  is  widely  di^erent. 

Goetx.  Not  so  much  so  as  would  appear.  Have  I 
not  known  worthy  men  among  the  princes  ?  and  can 
the  breed  be  extinct  ?— Men  happy  in  their  own  minds 
and  in  their  undertakings,  that  could  bear  a  petty 
brother  in  their  neighbourhood  without  feeling  either 
dread  or  envy ;  whose  hearts  were  opened  when  they 
saw  their  table  surrounded  by  their  free  equals,  and 
who  did  not  think  free  knights  unfit  company  till 
they  had  degraded  themselves  by  court  homage. 

Geo.  Have  you  known  such  princes  ? 

Goetx.  Well !— I  recollect,  when  the  landgrave  of 
Hanau  made  a  grand  hunting-party,  the  princes  and 
free  feudatories  enjoyed  themselves  under  the  open 
heaven,  and  the  vassals  were  as  happy  as  they ;  it  was 
no  selfish  masquerade,  instituted  for  his  own  private 
pleasure  or  vanity— To  see  the  great  round-headed 


peasant  lads  and  the  pretty  brown  girls,  the  Mj 
hinds,  and  the  respectable  ancients,  all  as  luppyv^ 
they  rejoiced  in  the  pleasures  of  their  master,  ilich 
he  shared  with  them  under  God's  free  sky! 

Geo.  He  must  have  been  such  a  master  as  yon 

Goeix,  And  shall  we  not  hope  that  many  sudi  til 
rule  together  some  future  day— to  whom  rererene 
to  the  Emperor,  peace  and  friendship  vith  nd^ 
hours,  and  the  love  of  vassals,  shall  be  the  best  ad 
dearest  family  treasure  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  ?  Every  one  will  then  keep  and  improve  his  on, 
instead  of  reckoning  nothing  gained  that  is  not  ra- 
vaged from  their  neighbours  ? 

Geo.  And  shall  we  then  have  no  skirmishing? 

Goetx.  Would  to  God  there  was  no  restless  spirit 
in  all  Germany,  and  still  we  should  have  enou^to 
do !  We  might  then  chase  the  wolves  from  tbeelilb, 
and  bring  our  peaceable  laborious  neighbour  a  diA 
of  game  from  the  wood,  and  eat  it  together.  Wen 
that  too  little,  we  would  join  our  brethren,  and,  like 
cherubims  with  flaming  swords,  defend  tfaefiootiers 
against  those  wolves  the  Turks,againstthosefcn5llie 
French,  and  guard  for  our  beloved  Emperor  totho- 
tremities  of  his  empire.  There  would  be  a  life,  G<0T(e! 
—to  risk  one's  head  for  the  safety  of  all  Gensasy- 
(George  springs  up,)— Whither  away  ? 

Geo.  Alas !  I  forgot  we  were  besiegcd-besiepi 
by  that  very  Emperor ;  and  before  wc  can  expose  oor 
lives  in  his  defence,  we  must  risk  them  for  oar  libertj. 

Goetx.  Be  of  good  cheer. 

Enter  Lbbse. 

Ler.  Freedom!  freedom!  You  are cowanilyp«l- 
troons— hesitating,  irresolute  asses— You  are  toifc' 
part  with  men,  weapons,  horses,  and  armoar-Pn* 
sions  you  are  to  leave  behind. 

Goelx.They  will  hardly  find  enough  totiretheirjitt 

Ler.  {aside  to  GoETz.)  Have  you  hid  the  plate" 
money  ? 

Goetx,  No!  Wife,  go  with  Lerse, and  heariW 
he  has  to  say  to  thee. 


SCENE  XIX. 
scene  changes  to  the  Court  of  tht  culk. 
GBoaGE»  in  the  stable,  curries  his  hone,  oM^ 

II  was  a  UtUe  nangbty  page, 

Ha!  ha! 
Would  catch  a  bird  was  clos'd  in  case* 

Sa!  sa! 

Ha!  ha! 

sa!  sa! 

He  8eiz*d  the  cage,  ttie  latch  did  dnv» 

Ha!  ha! 
And  in  be  ttirust  bis  iLoaTish  paw. 

Sa!  sa! 

Ha!  ha. 

Sa!  sa! 

The  bird  dasb'd  out,  and  gata'd  the  ftom. 

Ha!  ba! 
And  laugh*d  ttie  siUy  fool  to  sooro ! 

Sa!  sa! 

Ha!  ba! 

sa!  sa! 
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Enter  Goetz. 

Goeiz.  How  goes  it? 

Geo.  {brings  out  hi$  horse.)  All  saddled  ! 

Goeix.  Thou  takest  it  cheerily. 

Geo.  As  the  bird  that  got  out  of  the  cage. 

Enter  all  the  Besieged. 

Goetz.  Have  you  all  your  carabines  ? Not  yet  I 

Go,  take  the  best  from  the  armoury^'Tis  all  one— 
vc'll  ride  out. 

iGeo.  And  laugh  the  silly  fooli  to  sooro. 
Ha!  hi! 
Sa!  sa! 
Hal  ha! 


SCENE  XX. 

Scene  ekanges  to  the  Armoury. 

Two  Cavaliers  choosing  guns. 

Ut  Cav.  I  take  this. 

hid  Cav.  I  this— But  yonder's  a  better. 

1st  Cav.  Never  mind — Make  ready. 

[Tumult  and  tiring  without. 

2nd  Cav.  Hark  1 

4tl  Cav.  (springs  to  the  window.)  Sacred  heaven, 
tbey  murder  our  master !— He  is  unhorsed !— George 
is  down ! 

ind  Cav.  How  shall  we  get  off?— By  the  garden- 
wall,  and  so  to  the  country.  [Exit. 

1st  Cav.  Lerse  keeps  his  ground— I  will  to  him— 
If  they  die,  I  will  not  survive  them. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. 

Anlnninthe  Ctly  of  BeUbnm. 

GoBTZ  solus. 

Goetz.  I  am  like  the  evil  spirit  conjured  into  a 
circle— I  fret  and  labour,  but  all  in  vain — The  false 
envious  slaves  I— {Enter  Elizabeth.)- What  news, 
Eliza,  of  my  dear,  my  trusty  followers  ? 

Eliz.  Nothing  certain :  some  are  slain,  some  are 
prisoners ;  no  one  could  or  would  tell  me  more  par- 
ticulars. 

Goetz.  Is  that  the  reward  of  faith,  of  filial  obe- 
dience !— For  thy  sake— Goetz !— 0  thou  hast  lived 
too  long. 

Eliz.  Murmur  not  against  our  heavenly  Father,  my 
dear  husband  !  They  have  their  reward— It  was  born 
-with  them,  a  noble  and  generous  heart— Even  in  the 
dungeon  they  are  free. — Think  now  of  appearing  be- 
fore the  Imperial  Commissioners — Their  awful  pre- 
sence, the  splendour  of  their  dress,  and  the  golden 
chains  which  mark  their  dignity — 

Goetz.  — Become  them  like  a  necklace  on  a  sow  !— 
Would  I  could  see  George  and  Lerse  in  their  dungeon ! 

Eliz.  It  were  a  sight  to  make  an  angel  weep. 

Goetz.  I  would  not  weep— I  would  grind  my  teeth, 

and  gnaw  my  lip  in  fury. What  I  the  apples  of  my 

eye  in  fetters !— And  have  not  th«  dear  boys  loved  me? 


Never  will  I  rest  till  I  see  them.— ^What !  to  break 
their  word  pledged  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  I 

Eliz.  Forget  that — ^Tou  must  appear  before  the 
Commissioners — ^You  are  in  an  evil  mood  to  meet 
them,  and  I  fear  the  worst. 

Goetz.  When  will  they  admit  me  ? 

Eliz.  They  will  send  a  serjeant-at-arms. 

Goetz.  What — The  ass  of  justice  that  carries  the 
sacks  to  the  mill,  and  the  dung  to  the  field  ?— What 
now? 

Enter  Sefieant-at-^arms. 

Serj.  The  Lords  Commissioners  are  at  the  Council- 
house,  and  require  your  presence. 
Goetz.  I  come. 
Serj.  I  am  to  escort  you. 
Goetz.  Too  much  honour. 
Eliz.  Be  but  cool. 
Goetz.  Fear  me  not. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL 

The  CouncU-houte  at  BeUtron. 

The  Imperial  Commissioners  seated  in  judgment-^lhe 
Captain  and  the  Magistrates  of  the  City  attending. 

Mag.  We  have,  according  to  your  order,  collected 
the  stoutest  and  most  hardy  of  our  burghers  to  wait 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Com.  We  will  communicate  to  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty the  zeal  with  which  you  have  obeyed  our  illus- 
trious commander— Are  they  artisans? 

Mag.  Smiths,  coopers,  and  carpenters,  men  with 
hands  hardened  by  labour— and  resolute  here— 

[Points  to  his  breast. 

Com.  Tib  well ! 

Enter  Serieamt. 

Serj.  Goetz  von  Berlicbingen  waits  at  the  door. 
Com.  Admit  him. 

Enter  Gobtz. 

Goetz.  God  greet  you,  my  Lords !— What  would  ye 
with  me? 

Com,  First,  that  you  consider  where  you  are,  and 
with  whom. 

Goetz.  By  my  faith,  I  know  it  well,  my  Lords ! 

Com.  You  do  but  your  duty  in  owning  it. 

Goetz.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart ! 

Com.  Be  seated.  [Points  to  a  stool. 

Goetz.  What  there  ?— Down  below  ? — I  can  stand 
— That  stool  smells  of  the  criminal ; — as  indeed  does 
its  whole  apparatus. 

Com.  Stand,  then. 

Goetz.  To  business,  if  you  please. 

Com.  We'll  go  on  in  order. 

Goetz.  1  am  happy  to  hear  it— Would  every  one 
did  as  much  1 

Com.  Tou  know  how  you  fell  into  our  hands,  and 
are  a  prisoner  at  discretion. 

(roeli.  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  know  no  such  thing  ? 
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Com,  Could  I  give  you  good  manners,  I  would  do 
you  a  good  office. 

Goelz,  A  good  of  Gee ! — Can  you  render  any  ? — Good 
•offices  are  more  difficult  than  the  deeds  of  destruction. 

Sec.  Shall  I  enter  all  this  on  record  ? 

Com.  Only  what  is  to  the  point. 

Goeiz.  Do  as  you  please,  for  my  part. 

Com,  You  know  how  you  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Emperor,  whose  paternal  goodness  overpowered 
his  justice,  and,  instead  of  a  dungeon,  ordered  you  to 
wait  your  future  doom,  upon  your  knightly  parole, 
in  his  beloved  city  of  Heilbron. 

Goelz,  Well— I  am  here,  and  wait  it. 

Com.  And  we  are  here  to  intimate  to  you  his  Im- 
perial Majesty's  grace  and  clemency.  He  is  pleased 
to  forgive  your  rebellion,  to  release  you  from  the 
ban,  and  all  well  deserved  punishment;  provided  you 
do,  with  suppliant  humility,  receive  his  bounty,  and 
subscribe  the  articles  which  shall  be  read  unto  you. 

Goelz.  I  am  his  Majesty's  true  servant,  as  ever. 
One  word  ere  you  go  farther — My  people — where  are 
they  ? — ^what  is  to  become  of  them  ? 

Com.  That  concerns  you  not. 

Goelz.  So  may  the  Emperor  turn  his  face  from  you 
in  your  need ! — They  were  my  companions,  and  they 
are  so — What  have  you  done  with  them  ? 

Com.  We  owe  you  no  account  of  that. 

Goelz.  Ah !  1  had  forgot— Never  was  promise  kept 
by  you  to  the  oppressed.    But,  hush ! 

Com.  Our  business  is  to  lay  the  articles  before 
you. — Throw  yourself  at  the  Emperor's  feet,  and  by 
humble  supplication  you  may  find  the  true  way  to 
^ve  the  life  and  freedom  of  your  associates. 

Goelz.  Your  paper! 

Com.  Secretary,  read  it. 

Sec.  (reads.)''!  Goetzof  Berlichingen  make  public 
acknowledgment,  by  these  presents,  thati  having  lately 
risen  in  rebellion  against  the  Emperor  and  Empire" — 

Goelz.  'Tis  false !— I  never  offended  either. 

Com.  Compose  yourself,  and  hear  further. 

Goelz.  I  will  not  compose  myself,  and  I  will  hear 
DO  further.  Let  any  one  arise  and  bear  witness — 
Have  I  ever  taken  a  step  against  the  Emperor,  or 
against  the  House  of  Austria  ?— Have  I  not  in  all  my 
feuds  conducted  myself  as  one  who  felt  what  all  Ger- 
many owes  to  its  bead— and  what  the  free  knights 
and  feudatories  owe  to  their  liege  lord  the  Emperor  ? 
I  should  be  a  liar  and  a  slave  could  I  be  persuaded  to 
subscribe  that  paper. 

Com.  Yet  we  have  strict  orders  to  persuade  you 
by  fair  means,  or  else  to  throw  you  into  jail. 

Goelz.  Into  jail  ?— Me  ? 

Com.  Where  you  may  expect  your  fate  from  the 
hands  of  Justice,  since  you  will  not  take  it  from  those 
of  Mercy. 

Goelz.  To  jail !  You  abuse  the  Imperial  power. — 
To  jail!  That  was  never  his  command — What,  ye  trai- 
tors, to  dig  a  pit  for  me,  and  hang  out  your  oath,  your 
knightly  honour,  as  the  lure !  To  promise  me  per- 
mission to  ward  myself  on  parole,  and  then  to  break 
your  treaty ! 


Com.  We  owe  no  faith  to  robbers. 

Goelz.  Wert  thou  not  the  representatiTc  of  m 
prince,  whom  I  respect  even  in  the  vilest  coonta^ 
feit,  thou  shouldst  swallow  that  word,  or  efaokeupn 
it.  I  was  taken  in  honourable  though  private  war. 
Thou  mightest  thank  God  that  gave  tliee  glory,  hadst 
thou  ever  done  as  gallant  deeds  as  the  least  vith 
which  I  am  charged.— (JAe  Commiuiom  wka  i 
tign  lo  the  Magislrales  of  Heilbron,  who  go  out.}- 
Because  I  would  not  join  the  iuiquitous  confederacy 
of  the  great,  because  I  would  not  grasp  at  the  souls 
and  livings  of  the  helpless— 'Tis  in  this  lies  my  crine! 
—I  defended  my  own  life  and  the  freedom  of  nf 
children — See  ye  any  rebellion  in  that  ?  The  Empe 
ror  and  Empire  were  blinded  to  oar  hard  case  bf 
your  flatteries.  I  have,  God  be  praised !  one  band, 
and  I  have  done  my  best  to  use  it  well. 

Enter  a  Party  of  Artisans,  armed  wUh  haikrit 
and  su>ords. 

Goelz.  What  means  this  ? 

Com.  Ye  will  not  hearken ^Apprehend him! 

Goetz.  Is  that  the  purpose?— Let  nottbemao 
whose  ear  does  not  itch  come  too  near  me;Otta- 
lutation  from  my  trusty  iron  fist  shall  care  bin  of 
headach,  toothacb,  and  every  ach  under  the^ideb» 

ven! 

[They  make  at  him—He  strikes  one  don*,  ai 
snatches  a  sword  from  anothsr—Thes  ^ 
aloof. 

Com.  Surrender  I 

Goelz  (with  the  sword  drawn).  What!  Wotjewt 
that  it  depends  but  upon  myself  to  make  vay  thiwgb 
all  these  hares  and  gain  the  open  field  ?  But  I  vi 
teach  you  how  a  man  should  keep  his  word.-P''* 
mise  to  allow  me  free  ward,  and  I  giveupmys»«i 
and  am  again  your  prisoner. 

Com.  How  I  Would  you  treat  with  your  Empff 
sword  in  hand  ? 

Goelz.  God  forbid !— only  wi  th  you  and  your  vorft! 
companions ! — You  may  go  home,  good  people  ib^^ 
deliberation  is  of  no  avail,  and  from  me  there  is  ■•• 
thing  to  gain  save  bruises. 

Com.  Seize  him,  I  say!— What!  does  your il^ 
giance  to  the  Emperor  supply  you  with  nocourajc' 

Goelz.  No  more  than  the  Emperor  supplies  tk» 
with  plaster  for  the  wounds  which  their  fluff's^ 
would  earn  for  them. 

A  Police-Officer  enters  hastily. 

Offi.  The  warder  has  just  discovered  fromthectf* 
tower  a  troop  of  more  than  two  hundred  ^^"^ 
hastening  towards  the  town.  They  have  alw 
gained  the  hill,  and  seem  to  threaten  an  attack. 

Com.  Alas!  alas!  What  can  this  mean? 

A  Soldier  enters. 
Sol.  Francis  of  Seckingen  waits  at  the  drawtai^J 
and  informs  you  that  he  has  heard  how  P*'^***?** 
you  have  dealt  with  his  brother-in-law,  and  how  n*^ 
less  has  been  every  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  Cob^ 
of  Heilbron.    He  is  now  come  to  insist  upon  ^ 
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jastice ;  and  if  refused  it,  he  wili  fire  the  four  cor- 
ners of  your  town  within  an  hour,  and  abandon  it  to 
be  plundered  by  his  vassals. 

Goetx.  My  gallant  brother ! 

Com.  Withdraw,  Goetz  !— (fl«#(«p»a«ife.}— What 
18  to  foe  done  ? 

Mag.  Have  compassion  upon  us  and  our  town  I-— 
Seckingen  is  inexorable  in  his  wrath— he  will  keep 
his  vow. 

Com.  Shall  we  forget  what  is  due  to  ourselves  and 
the  Emperor  ? 

Cap.  Well  said,  if  we  had  but  men  to  support  our 
dignity ;  but  as  we  are,  a  show  of  resistance  would 
only  make  matters  worse. — We  must  gain  time. 

Mag.  We  had  better  apply  to  Goetz  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  us— 1  feel  as  the  flames  were  rising  already. 

Com.  Let  Goetz  approach. 

Goetx.  What  would  ye? 

Com.  Thou  wilt  do  well  to  dissuade  thy  brother-in- 
law  from  his  rebellious  interference.  Instead  of  res- 
cuing thee,  he  will  only  plunge  thee  deeper  in  des- 
truction, and  become  the  companion  of  thy  fall ! 

Goeiz  {gpiei  Elizabeth  at  Ike  door,  and  speaks  to 
her  aside).  Go— tell  him  instantly  to  break  in  and 
force  his  way  hither,  only  to  spare  the  town.  As  for 
the  rascals  here,  if  they  oppose  him,  let  him  use  force; 
there  would  be  no  great  matter  had  he  a  fair  pretext 
for  knocking  them  all  upon  the  head. 

[Trampling  and  galloping  heard. — All  the  JVfo- 
gistrates  showing  signs  of  consternation. 


SCESE  III. 


Scene  changes  to  the  fi-ont  of  the  Council-house,  beset  by 
Seckingen'e  Catjaliers.—A  Pause. 

Enter  Seckiiygen  and  Goetz  from  the  CounctT-^otue. 

Goetx.  This  was  help  from  Heaven !— How  camest 
thou  so  much  to  our  wish,  and  beyond  our  hope, 
brother  ? 

Sec.  Without  witchcraft.  I  had  despatched  two 
or  three  messengers  to  learn  how  it  fared  with  thee, 
and  heard  from  them  of  this  villany— I  set  out  in- 
stantly, and  now  you  have  the  power  in  your  hand. 

Goetz.  I  ask  nothing  but  knightly  ward  upon  my 
parole. 

Sec.  You  are  too  moderate.  Avail  yourself  of  for- 
tune, which  for  once  has  placed  worth  above  malice! 
They  were  doing  injustice;  we'll  greet  them  with  no 
kisses  for  their  pains.  They  have  misused  the  royal 
authority,  and,  if  I  know  the  Emperor,  he  will  make 
thee  ample  reparation.— You  ask  too  little. 
Goetx.  I  have  ever  been  content  with  little. 
Sec.  And  hence  hast  thou  ever  been  cut  short  even 
of  that  little.  My  proposal  is,  that  they  shall  release 
your  servants,  and  permit  you  all  to  return  to  your 
castle  upon  your  parole— not  to  leave  it  till  the  Em- 
peror's pleasure  be  known— You  will  be  safer  there 
than  here. 

Goetz.  They  will  say  my  property  is  escheated  to 
the  Emperor. 


Sec.  So  say  we— but  still  thou  mayst  dwell  there,, 
and  keep  it  for  his  service  till  he  restores  it  to  thee- 
again.  Let  them  wind  like  eels  in  the  mud^  they 
shall  not  escape  us !— They  wili  talk  of  the  Imperial 
dignity — of  their  orders — ^We'il  take  that  risk  upon* 
ourselves :— I  know  the  Emperor,  and  have  some  in^ 
flueuce  with  him— He  has  ever  wished  to  have  thee 
in  his  service — Thou  wilt  not  be  long  in  thy  castle  ere 
thou  art  summoned  to  serve  him. 

Goetx.  God  grant  it  ere  I  forget  the  use  of  arms ! 

Sec.  Valour  can  never  be  forgot,  as  it  can  never  be 
learnt.  Fear  nothing  1  W  hen  once  thou  art  settled, 
I  will  seek  the  Imperial  Court,  where  my  enterprises 
begin  to  ripen— Good  fortune  seems  to  smile  on  them 
— I  want  only  to  sound  the  Emperor's  mind.  The 
towns  of  Triers  and  Pfalz  as  soon  expect  that  the  sky 
should  fall,  as  that  I  should  come  down  upon  their 
heads— But  I  will  come  like  a  storm  of  hail  on  the 
unsuspecting  traveller ;  and  if  I  am  successful,  thoa 
Shalt  soon  be  brother  to  a  prince.  I  had  hoped  for 
thy  hand  in  this  undertaking. 

Goetx  {looks  at  his  hand).  0!  that  explains  to  me 
the  dream  I  had  the  morning  that  I  promised  Maria 
to  Weislingen.— I  thought  he  professed  eternal  fide- 
lity, and  held  my  iron  hand  so  fast  that  it  loosened 
from  the  arm.— Alas!  I  am  at  this  moment  more 
helpless,  and  fenceless,  than  when  it  was  shot  from 
me. Weislingen !    Weislingen ! 

Sec.  Forget  the  traitor !— We  will  darken  his  pro- 
spects and  cross  his  plans,  till  shame  and  remorse 
shall  gnaw  him  to  death.— I  see,  I  see  the  downfall  of 
my  enemies,  of  thine — Goetz — only  half  a-year. 

Goetx.  Thy  soul  soars  high !— I  know  not  how,  but 
for  some  time  no  fair  prospects  have  smiled  upon  mine 
— I  have  been  in  distress— I  have  been  a  prisoner  ere 
now,  but  never  before  did  I  experience  such  a  de- 
pression. 

Sec,  Fortune  gives  spirits^Gome,  let  us  to  the  pe- 
riwigs—They  have  had  our  conditions  long  enough— 
we  must  call  for  their  resolution. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   IV. 

Scene  changes  to  the  palace  of  Adela^Angsbmrg. 

Adela  and  Weislirgbn  discovered. 

Adela.  This  is  detestable. 

Weis.  I  have  gnashed  my  very  teeth— So  fair  a  pro- 
spect— so  well  followed  out — and  at  last  to  leave  him 
in  possession  of  his  castle  as  before ! — ^That  damn'd 
Seckingen  I 

Adela.  The  Commissioners  should  not  have  con- 
sented. 

Weis.  They  were  in  the  net— What  else  could  they 
do  ?  Seckingen,  the  haughty  and  furious  chief,  thun« 
dered  fire  and  sword  at  their  ear. — ^I  hate  him— His 
power  waxes  like  a  mountain  torrent— let  it  but  gain 
two  brooks,  and  others  come  pouring  to  its  aid. 

Adela.  Have  they  no  emperor? 

Weis.  My  dear  wife— Old  and  feeble  :  he  is  only 
the  shadow  of  what  he  should  be— When  he  heard 
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vrhBt  was  done,  and  I  proposed  to  lead  the  readiest 
forces  in  bis  service  against  them :  ''Let  tliem  bel  " 
said  he ;  *'  I  can  spare  my  old  Goetz  his  little  fortress, 
and  if  he  confines  himself  to  it,  of  what  can  you  com- 
plain? •'—We  spoke  of  the  welfare  of  the  state :  *'  0," 
said  lie,  '^  that  I  had  rejected  every  advice  which 
pushed  me  to  sacrifice  the  peace  of  an  individual  to 
my  own  ambition! " 

Adela.  He  has  lost  the  very  spirit  of  a  prince! 

Weis.  We  broke  loose  against  Seckingen— ''He  is 
my  faithful  servant,"  said  he ;  "  for  if  he  has  not  acted 
by  my  express  order,  he  has  performed  what  I  would 
have  wished  better  than  my  plenipotentiaries,  and  I 
can  ratify  what  he  has  done  as  well  after  as  before?" 

Adela.  'Tis  enough  to  make  one  tear  one's  very  flesh ! 

Wei$,  Tet  I  have  not  entirely  renounced  hope. 
Goetz  has  given  his  parole  to  remain  quiet  in  his 
castle— 'Tis  an  impossibility  for  him  to  keep  his  pro- 
mise, and  we  shall  soon  have  some  new  subject  of 
complaint. 

Adela.  'Tis  the  more  likely,  as  we  may  hope  that 
the  old  Emperor  will  soon  leave  the  world,  and 
Charles,  his  gallant  successor,  promises  to  bear  a 
princely  mind. 

Weis.  Charles!— He  is  neither  chosen  nor  crowned 
king  of  the  Romans. 

Adela.  Who  does  not  expect  and  hope  that  event? 

Weis.  Tou  speak  so  warmly  that  one  might  think 
you  saw  him  with  partial  eyes. 

Adela.  Tou  injure  me,  Weislingen.  For  what  do 
you  take  me? 

Weis.  I  do  not  mean  to  offend— but  I  cannot  be 
silent  upon  the  subject— Charles's  very  unusual  at- 
tentions to  thee  distress  me. 

Adela.  And  do  I  receive  them  as  if— 

Weis.  Thou  art  a  woman— and  no  woman  hates  a 
flatterer. 

Adela.  This  from  you ! 

Weis.  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  the  dreadful  thought, 
Adela! 

Adela,  Can  I  not  cure  thee  of  this  folly? 

Weis.  Whenthou  wilt— Thou  canst  leave  the  Court. 

Adela.  By  what  way  or  pretence  ?  Thou  art  here 
--Must  I  leave  thee  and  all  my  friends,  to  shut  myself 
up  with  owls  in  your  desolate  castle?  No,  Weis- 
lingen, that  will  never  do ;  set  thy  heart  at  ease,  thou 
knowest  I  love  thee. 

Weis.  That  is  the  sheet  anchor  while  the  cable 
holds!  [Exii, 

Adela.  Takest  thou  it  so?  It  is  in  vain.  The 
undertakings  of  my  bosom  are  too  great  to  brook  thy 
interruption.  Charles— the  great,  the  gallant  Charles 
— ^the  future  emperor— shall  be  be  the  only  man  not 
flattered  to  obey  my  power  ?  Think  not,  Weislingen, 
to  prevent  it— Soon  shalt  thou  to  earth,  if  my  way  lies 
over  thee ! 

Enter  Fbakcu.    He  givee  a  letter. 

Adela.  Hadst  thou  it  from  Charles's  own  hand  ? 

Fran.  Tes. 

Adela.  What  ails  thee?— Thou  look'st  mournful! 


Fran,  It  is  your  pleasure  that  I  should  pineinj 
and  waste thefairest years ofhope  in  agooiziogdespiir. 

Adela  (aside).  1  pity  him— Be  of  good  counp, 
youth !  I  feel  thy  love  and  truth,  and  will  not  be  n- 
grateful. 

Fran,  (sorrowfully.)  Ere  you  can  resol?e  to» 
cour  me,  I  shall  be  gone  from  you-^eaven!  Aid 
there  boils  not  a  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  but  liiit 
is  your  own— I  have  not  even  a  feeling  but  tolme 
and  to  serve  you! 

Adela.  My  dear  Francis! 

Fran.  You  flatter  me— (Bursto  into  tean).  Dm 
this  attachment  deserveonly  to  be  sacrificed  toaootfaer 
— only  to  see  all  your  thoughts  fixed  upon  Qurles? 

Adela.  Tou  know  not  what  you  wish,  and  yet  ks 
what  you  speak. 

Fran,  (stamping  betwixt  remorse  and  njt,]  Hi 
more  will  I  be  your  slave,  your  go-between! 

Adela.  Francis,  you  forget  yourself. 

Fran.  To  sacrifice  at  once  myself  and  mj  beloved 
master— 

Adela.  Go  from  my  sight! 

Fran.  Gracious  lady! 

Adela.  Go,  betray  to  thy  beloved  master  themrt 
of  my  soul!— Fool  that  I  was!  I  thought tbeeM 
thou  art  not. 

Fran.  Dear  lady!  you  know  not  how  I  lorethw. 

Adela.  And  thou,  whom  I  thought  my  friend 
near  my  heart— ^o,  betray  me. 

Fran.  Rather  would  I  tear  the  heart  from  my  body! 
—Forgive  me,  gentle  lady  I  my  heart  is  toofoD,B! 
senses  forsake  me. 

Adela.  Thou  dear,  hot-headed  boy! 

[She  takes  him  by  both  hands,  fmd^rvst^ 
towards  her.  Be  throws  Mmtdf  isi9M 
upon  her  neck. 

Adela.  Leave  me ! 

Fran,  (his  voice  choked  by  tears.)  God!  GodI  ^ 

Adela.  Leave  me!— Walls  are traitors-Leaie* 
---{Breaks  from  him.)  Be  but  steady  infeithandlo«. 
the  fairest  reward  is  thy  own.  }^„ 

Fran.  Tlie  fairest  reward !  Let  me  but  life  oil 
that  moment— I  could  murder  my  father,  were  bea 
obstacle  to  its  arrival !  ^ 

SCENE  T. 

Scene  ehanges  to  jaxOunuen. 

Goetz  seated  at  a  table  with  writing  materiolt-  »**" 
BETH  sits  beside  him  with  her  vork. 

Goetz.  This  idle  life  does  not  suit  me.  Myj^  i 
sonment  becomes  daily  more  painiiil  j  I  would  | 
sleep,  or  amuse  myself  with  trifling.  ^ 

Elix.  Continue  writing  the  memoirs  t»a  ^ 
commenced  of  thy  own  deeds.    Give  thy  ^'^T^. 
dence  under  thy  hand  to  put  thy  enemies  to  w^ 
make  thy  noble  neighbours  acquainted  with  ») 
character.  .  ^ 

Goetz.  Alas !  writing  is  but  busy  idleness;  i 
slowly  on  with  me.  While  I  write  ^^^\]r^^ 
I  lament  the  misspent  time  in  which  I  mip 
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Biix.  (takes  ihi  wriiing.)  Thou  art  now  at  thy  first 
imprisonment,  at  Heilbron. 

Goeix.  That  was  always  an  unlucky  place  to  me. 
Elix.  (reads.)  ^^One  of  the  confederates  told  me, 
that  I  had  acted  foolishly  in  espousing  the  cause  of 
my  Tery  worst  foes;  but  that  I  might  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  I  should  be  honourably  dealt  by."— And 
what  didst  thou  answer?    Write  on. 

Goetx.  I  said,  Have  I  so  often  risked  my  life  for 
the  goods  and  gold  of  others,  and  should  I  not  do  so 
for  the  sake  of  my  knightly  word? 
Elix.  Thus  does  fame  speak  of  thee. 
Goeix,  They  shall  not  rob  me  of  this  honour.  They 
haye  taken  from  me  all— property — liberty — 

Blix,  I  happened  once  to  stand  in  an  inn  near  the 
Lords  of  Millenberg  and  Singlingen,  who  knew  me 
not — ^Then  I  experienced  rapture  as  at  the  birth  of 
my  firstborn :  they  extolled  thee  to  each  other,  and 
said,  He  is  the  mirror  of  knighthood,  noble  and  mer* 
ciful  in  prosperity,  dauntless  and  true  in  misfortune. 
Goelx.  Let  them  show  me  where  I  have  preferred 
my  interest  to  my  honour.  God  knows,  my  ambi- 
tion has  ever  been  to  labour  for  my  neighbour  as  for 
myself,  and  to  acquire  the  fame  of  a  gallant  and  ir- 
reproachable knight,  rather  than  princedoms  or  power; 
and,  God  be  praised !  I  have  gained  the  meed  of  my 
labour. 

Enter  Geobob  and  Lebsb  with  game. 

Gaelx.  Good  luck  to  my  gallant  huntsmen! 

Geo.  Such  are  we  become  from  gallant  cavaliers- 
Boots  can  be  cut  down  into  buskins. 

Leru.  The  chase  is  always  something— 'Tis  an 
image  of  war. 

Geo.  Yes— if  we  were  not  always  crossed  by  these 
Imperial  gamekeepers.  Don't  you  recollect,  my  Lord, 
how  you  prophesied  we  should  become  huntsmen 
when  the  world  mended?  We  are  become  so,  with- 
out any  great  chance  of  the  other  event. 

Goetx.  What  goes  on  without?— We  are  cooped 
op  here  in  a  circle. 

Geo.  These  are  mark-worthy  times!— For  eight 
days  a  horrible  comet  has  been  seen— all  Germany 
fears  that  it  denotes  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  who 
is  very  ill. 

Goetx.  Ill  ? — Our  weal  then  is  at  an  end. 

Lerse.  And  in  the  neighbourhood  here  are  shock* 
hig  commotions;  the  peasants  have  made  a  formi- 
dable insurrection. 

Goetx.  Where? 

Lerse.  In  the  heart  of  Swabia;  they  plunder,  bum, 
and  slay.  I  fear  me  they  will  sack  the  whole  country. 

Geo.  It  is  a  horrible  warfare !— They  have  already 
arisen  in  a  hundred  places,  and  daily  increase  in  num- 
ber. A  hurricane  too  has  lately  torn  up  whole  fo^ 
rests;  and  in  the  place  where  the  insurrection  began, 
have  been  seen  in  the  sky  two  fiery  swords  crossing 
each  other. 

Goetx.  God  preserve  my  poor  friends  and  neigh- 
bours! 

Geo.  Alas !  that  we  dare  not  ride  out !     [Exevmt. 


ACT  T. 

SCENE  I. 

ScmB,  a  FiUage  plundered  by  the  Insurgent  PeasofiH-y- 

Shrieks  and  twnuU.    Women,  old  Men,  and  Children  fy 
across  the  Stage. 

OldMan.  Away !  away !  fly  from  the  murdering  dogs. 
Woman.  Sacred  Heaven !    How  blood-red  is  the 
heaven!  how  blood-red  the  rising  sun! 
Another.  'Tisfire! 
A  Third.  My  husband!  my  husband  1 
Old  Man.  Away !  away !— To  the  wood ! 


Enter  Like,  and  InsurgeniA. 


[Exeunt. 


Link.  Whoever  opposes  you,  down  with  him !  Let 
none  of  the  booty  be  left— Plunder  clean  and  quick— 
We  must  soon  set  fire — 

Enter  M ezlbb  coming  down  the  hill 

Mex.  How  goes  it.  Link? 

Link.  Look  round ;  you  are  in  at  the  death— From 
whence? 

Mex.  From  Weinsberg.— There  was  a  feastl 

Link.  How? 

Mex.  We  stabbed  them  all,  in  such  heaps  it  was  a 
joy  to  see  it! 

Link.  All  whom? 

Mex.  Ditrich  von  Weiler  led  up  the  dance— There 
was  sport  for  thee !  We  were  all  in  a  raging  heap 
round  the  church  steeple.  He  looked  out  and  wished 
to  treat  with  us— Baf  1— a  ball  through  his  head— Up 
we  rushed  like  a  tempest,  and  the  fellow  soon  made 
his  exit  by  the  window. 

Link.  Huzza! 

Mex.  ( to  the  PeasanU,)  Te  dogs,  must  I  find  you 
?    How  tliey  gape  and  loiter,  the  asses ! 

Link.  Burn  away!— Kill  and  roast  them  in  the 
flames !    Out  with  your  knives ! 

Mex.  Then  we  brought  out  Helfenstein,  Eltersho- 
fen,  thirteen  of  the  nobility— in  all  eighty.  What 
a  shouting  and  jubilee  among  our  boys  as  they  broke 
loose  upon  the  long  row  of  miserable  rich  sinners. 
Heaven  and  earth!  how  they  struggled  and  stared  on 
each  other !— We  surrounded  them,  and  killed  every 
soul  with  pikes. 

Link.  Why  was  not  I  there  ? 

Mex.  Never  did  I  see  such  fun ! 

Link.  On !  on ! ^Bring  all  out! 

Peasant.  All's  clear! 

Link.  Then  fire  the  place  at  the  four  corners. 

Mex.  'Twill  make  a  fine  bonfire !— Hadst  thou  seen 
how  the  fellows  writhed  in  a  heap,  and  croaked  like 
frogs !  It  warmed  my  heart  like  a  cup  of  brandy. 
There  was  one  Rexinger  there,  a  fellow  that,  when 
he  went  to  hunt  with  his  white  plume  and  his  flaxen 
locks,  used  to  drive  us  before  him  like  dogs,  and  with 
dogs.  I  had  not  seen  him  all  the  while,  when  sud- 
denly his  droll  visage  look*d  me  full  in  the  face — 
Push !  went  the  spear  between  his  ribs— and  there  he 
lay  stretched  all-fours  above  his  companions.  The 
fellows  tumbled  over  each  other,  like  the  hares  that 
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were  driven  together  at  their  grand  hunting  parties. 

Link.  It  smokes  already!  [The village  bums. 

Meg,  All's  in  flames ! — Gome,  let  us  with  the  booty 
to  the  main  body;  it  halts  betwixt  this  and  Heilbron. 
They  wish  to  choose  a  captain  whom  every  one  will 
respect,  for  we  are  but  equals ;— -they  feel  it,  and  turn 
restive. 

Link.  Whom  do  they  think  of? 

JIfpz*  Maximilian  Stumf,  or  Goetz  of  Berlichingen. 

Link.  That's  well.  'Twould  give  the  thing  credit 
should  Goetz  accept  it.  He  has  been  ever  held  a 
worthy  independent  knight.  Away,  away  I  Draw 
together! — We  march  towards  Heilbron. 

Mex.  The  fire  will  light  us  on  our  way.  Hast  thou 
seen  the  great  comet? 

Link.  Yes — It  is  a  dreadful  ghastly  sign ! — As  we 
marched  by  night  we  saw  it  well :  it  went  towards  Bins. 

Mez.  — And  was  visible  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
like  an  arm  brandishing  a  sword,  and  bloody  red ! 

Link,  Didst  thou  mark  the  three  stars  at  the  sword's 
hilt  and  point? — 

Mez.  — And  the  broad  black  clouds,  illuminated  by 
a  thousand  thousand  streamers  like  lances  and  little 
swords? 

Link.  I  sa^  it  well — and  beneath  a  pale  white, 
crossed  with  fiery  ruddy  flames,  and  among  them 
grisly  figures  with  shaggy  hair  and  beards. 

Mez.  Did  you  see  them,  too? — And  how  they  all 

swam  about  as  if  in  a  sea  of  blood,  and  struggled  ail 

in  confusion,  enough  to  drive  one  mad. 

Link.  Away!  away! 

[Exeuni, 

SCENE  n. 

scene  changes  to  an  open  country.    In  the  dUtanee  two 
yiUagee  and  an  Ahbey  are  bwmktg. 

The  ImurgetUe  Kohl,  Wild,  and  Haximilian  Stumf. 

Stumf.  Tou  cannot  wish  me  for  your  leader;  it 
were  bad  for  you  and  for  me :  I  am  a  vassal  of  the 
Palsgrave,  and  how  shall  I  arm  against  my  liege  lord  ? 
Besides,  you  would  suspect  I  acted  not  from  the 
heart. 

KM.  We  knew  well  thou  wouldst  have  some 
evasion* 

Enter  GBoaGi,  Lebsb,  and  Goetz. 

ixoeiz.  What  would  ye  with  me? 

Kohl.  Tou  must  be  our  captain. 

Goetz.  I  am  under  ban;  I  cannot  quit  my  territory. 

Wild.  That's  no  excuse. 

Goetz.  And  were  I  free,  and  you  dealing  with  the 
lords  and  nobles  as  you  did  at  Weinsberg,  and  ra- 
vaging and  plundering  the  whole  land,  and  should 
request  me  to  be  an  abettor  of  your  shameless  raving 
doings— -rather  than  be  your  captain,  you  should  slay 
me  like  a  mad  dog! 

Kohl.  That  should  not  be  done,  were  it  to  do  again. 

Slumf.  That's  the  very  misfortune,  that  they  have 
no  leader  whom  they  honour,  and  who  may  bridle 
their  fury !  I  beseech  thee,  Goetz,  take  that  office 


upon  thee!  I  will  be  thy  witness  and  thy  amir 
against  the  ban.  Theprinceswillbegrateful;all6er> 
many  will  thank  thee— Thou  mayst  persuade  theito 
peace;  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  will  be  8»i 

Goetz.  Why  dost  thou  not  take  it  thyself? 

Stumf.  They  have  excused  me. 

Kohl.  We  have  no  time  for  dallying  and  asdn 
speedies— Short  and  good !— Goetz,  be  our  diid^E 
look  to  thy  castle  and  thy  headl«-Take  tiro  hoonto 
consider  of  it. 

Goetz.  To  what  purpose?  I  am  resolved  now  si 
shall  be  then. — ^Why  are  ye  risen  up  in  arms?  If  to 
recover  your  rights  and  freedom,  why  do  yw  bf 
waste  the  land  ? — Will  you  abstain  from  sodi  nl 
doings,  and  deal  as  men  who  know  what  tbej^  want? 
— then  will  I  be  your  chief  for  eight  days,  and  hdp 
you  in  your  lawful  and  orderly  demands. 

Wild.  What  was  done  was  done  in  the  first  kot, 
and  we  only  needed  thy  prudence  to  have  pre?cotalit 

Kohl.  Thou  must  be  ours  at  least  for  a  quartff  sf 
a  year. 

Stumf.  Say  four  weeks — that  will  satisfy  iiotfa. 

Goetz.  Well,  then,  as  Car  as  regards  me 

Kohl.  —And  we  agree ! 

Goetz.  But  you  must  promise  to  send  the  tnAy 
you  have  made  with  me  in  writing  toailyoartioofi^ 
and  to  punish  infringers. 

Wild.  Well— it  shall  be  done. 

Goetz.  Then  I  bind  myself  to  you  for  four  weis. 

Slumf.  Good!— in  what  thou  doest,  take  caw  rf 
our  noble  lord  the  Palsgrave. 

Kohl  (ande).  Watch  that  none  speak  to  bin  *ili>' 
out  our  knowledge. 

Goelz.  Lerse,  go  to  my  wife— Stay  with  ber-J* 
shall  soon  have  news  of  me. 

[Exeunt  Qom,  GwifiB,  1«» 
andeomepeatanU, 

Enter  Mezler,  Lute,  and  their  foUowen. 

Mez.  What  hear  we  of  a  treaty?  To  wbatp 
pose  the  treaty  ? 

Link,  It  is  shameful  to  make  any  such  bargain- 

Kohl,  We  know  as  well  what  to  do  as  y<w;  • 
will  do  or  let  alone  as  tre  please. 

Wild.  This  raging,  and  burning,  and  iBorW 
must  have  an  end  one  day  sooner  or  later,  arfl'f'*' 
noundng  it  just  now,  we  gain  a  brave  leader- 

Mez.  Howl— An  end  ?— Thou  traitor!  whytf*** 
here  but  to  avenge  ourselves  on  our  cnemieSi*^*" 
rich  ourselves  at  their  expense  ?  Some  slaw  rf  ^ 
nobles  has  been  tampering  with  thee. 

Kohl.  Come,  Wild,  he  is  mad. 

Mez.  Ay,  go  your  way— few  bands  will  t^j^ 


you.    The  villains !— Link,  we'll  set  oo  oar 


friea* 


here  to  burn  Miltenberg  instantly;  and  ^^ 
make  a  bustle  about  the  t^ty,  we'll  cut  tbeirw* 
off  that  made  it.  ^ 

£tn*.  We  have  the  great  body  of  peasants  st9» 

our  side  ^^ 

[Em$ntiifithlMifff^ 
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BCBNE  III. 

A  mU,  and  ffrotpeet  of  the  country.    Tn  the  flat  scene  a  Mill, 
A  body  of  Horsemen  ready  to  numnt. 

Weisliugbn  ames  out  of  the  MiU,  followed  by  Frarcm 
and  a  Courier, 

Weis.  My  horse  I^Have  yoa  told  it  to  the  other 
nobles? 

Cour,  At  least  seven  standards  will  meet  you  in 
the  wood  behind  Miltenberg.  The  peasants  bend 
their  course  that  way.  Couriers  are  despatched  in 
every  direction  to  summon  all  your  confederates. 
Oar  plan  cannot  fail,  for  they  say  there  is  division 
among  them. 

Weis.  The  better.— Francis ! 

Fran.  Gracious  sir. 

Weis.  Discharge  thy  errand  punctually — I  bind  it 
upon  thy  soul.  Give  her  the  letter— She  must  from 
the  court  to  my  castle — instantly.— Thou  must  see 
her  departure,  and  send  me  notice  of  it. 

Fran.  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed. 

Weis.  Tell  her  she  shall  go. —{To  the  Courier.)  Carry 
us  the  nearest  and  best  road. 

Cour.  We  must  go  round ;  all  the  rivers  are  up 
"with  the  late  dreadful  rains. 

^^ [Exeunt. 

SCENB  IV. 

JaxUutusen, 

Elizabeth  and  Lbbsb. 

Lerse.  Gracious  lady,  be  comforted ! 

Eliz.  Alas !  Lerse,  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he 
look  leave  of  me.— It  is  dreadful,  dreadful! 

Lerse.  He  will  soon  return. 

Eliz.  It  is  not  that.— When  he  went  to  wage  ho- 
nourable war,  never  did  his  danger  sit  so  heavy  at  my 
heart — I  then  rejoiced  at  his  return,  whichnow  1  fear. 

Lerse.  So  noble  a  man— 

Eliz.  Call  him  not  so— There  lies  the  new  misery. 
The  naiscreants!— they  threatened  to  murder  his  fa- 
mily and  burn  the  castle.  Should  he  return,  gloomy, 
gloomy  is  the  prospect.  His  enemies  will  raise  scan- 
dalous falsehoods  in  accusation  against  him,  which 
lie  never  can  disprove. 

Lerse.  He  will,  and  can. 

Eiix.  He  has  broken  his  ban :— Canst  thou  say  No? 

Lerse.  No!— he  was  constrained;  and  where  is 
here  reason  to  condemn  him? 

Eiiz.  Malice  seeks  not  reasons,  but  pretexts.  He 
las  joined  himself  to  rebels,  malefactors,  and  mur- 
erers  :— has  become  their  chief.    Say  No  to  that. 

Lerse.  Cease  to  torture  yourself  and  me.  They 
ave  solemnly  sworn  to  abjure  all  such  doings  as  at 
Veinsberg.  Did  not  I  myself  hear  them  say,  in 
alf  remorse,  that  had  not  that  been  done  already  it 
tiould  never  have  been  done?  Must  not  the  princes 
nd  nobles  return  him  their  best  thanks  for  having 
ndertaken  the  dangerous  office  of  leading  these  un- 
ify people,  in  order  to  restrain  their  rage,  and  to 
tve  their  lives  and  lands? 


Elix.  Thou  art  an  affectionate  i^ocate.  Should 
they  take  him  prisoner,  deal  with  him  as  a  rebel,  and 
bring  his  grey  hairs Lerse,  I  could  run  mad ! 

Lerse.  Send  sleep  to  refresh  her  body,  dear  Father 
of  mankind,  if  thou  deniest  comfort  to  her  soul  I 

Eliz.  George  promised  to  bring  news— but  he  will 
not  dare  attempt  it. — They  are  worse  than  prisoners. 
—Well  I  know  they  are  watched  like  enemies.— The 
gallant  boy !  he  would  not  quit  bis  master. 

Lerse.  The  very  heart  within  me  bled  as  1  left  him. 
—Had  you  not  needed  my  help-,  all  the  dangers  of 
grisly  death  should  not  have  separated  us. 

Eliz.  I  know  not  where  Seckingen  is. — Could  I 
but  send  a  message  to  Maria ! 

Lerse^  Do  you  write :— I  will  provide  for  that. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  v. 

A  yUlage. 

Enter  Gobtz  and  Geoagb. 

Goetz.  To  horse,  George !— Quick !— I  see  Milten- 
berg  burn— Is  it  thus  they  keep  the  treaty?— Ride  to 
them— Tell  them  my  purpose. — ^The  murderous  in- 
cendiaries—I renounce  them— Let  them  make  a  very 
ruffian  their  eaptain,  not  me. — Quick,  George!  {Exit 
Geobob.) — Would  I  were  a  thousand  miles  from 
hence,  though  I  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest 
dungeon  in  Turkey! — Could  I  but  come  off  with  ho- 
nour from  them ! — I  have  contradicted  them  through 
the  whole  day,  and  told  them  the  bitterest  truths, 
that  they  might  be  weary  of  me  and  let  me  go. 

Enter  an  Unknowm. 

Un.  God  greet  you,  gallant  sir  I 

Goetz.  I  thank  you ! — ^Tour  name? 

Un.  It  is  not  necessary.  I  come  to  tell  you  that 
your  life  is  in  danger — The  insurgents  are  weary  of 
receiving  from  you  such  harsh  language,  and  are  re- 
solved to  rid  themselves  of  you — Lower  your  tone, 
or  endeavour  to  escape  from  them;  and  God^be  with 
you!  [Exit. 

Goetz.  In  this  way  to  lead  thy  life,  Goetz !  and 
thus  to  end  it!— But  be  it  so— My  death  will  be  the 
clearest  proof  to  the  world  that  I  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  miscreants. 

Enter  Insurgents. 

Ist  Tn.  Captain,  they  are  prisoners— they  are  slain ! 

Goetz.  Who? 

2nd  In.  They  who  burned  Meltenberg— A  troop  of 
confederated  cavalry  rushed  on  them  from  behind  the 
hill,  and  overpowered  them  at  once. 

Goelx.  They  have  their  reward— O  George !  George ! 
—They  have  found  him  among  the  caitiffs — My  George! 
my  George! 

Enter  Insurgtnts  in  c<m/lM»on. 

Link.  Up,  sir  captain,  up!— Here  is  no  dallying 
time— Tlie  enemy  is  near,  and  in  force. 
Goetz,  Who  burned  Meltenberg? 
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Mex.  If  you  mean  to  make  a  quarrel,  ^e'U  soon 
show  you  we'll  end  it. 

Kohl.  Look  to  your  own  safety  and  ours ! — Up! 

Goelz  (to  Mexler).  Barest  thou  threaten  me,  thou 

worthless Thinkest  thou  to  awe  me,  because  thy 

garments  are  clottered  with  the  blood  of  murdered 
nobles? 

Mex.  Berlichingen ! 

Goelx.  Barest  thou  pronounce  my  name? — ^My 
children  will  be  ashamed  to  bear  it  after  such  conta- 
mination. 

Mex,  From  thee  this,  villain?— -Slave  of  the  nobles! 
— (GoBTZ  Strikes  him  doum — he  dies.  Exit  Goetz  : 
the  rest  disperse  in  confusion. — Alarm), 

KM.  You  are  mad !— The  enemy  breaks  in  on  all 
hands,  and  you  dally. 

Link.  Away !  Away !— (Crt«  and  tumult — The  In- 
surgents fly  across  the  Stage). 

Enter  Weislingen  and  Troopers. 

Wets.  Pursue!  pursue!— Stop  neither  for  darkness 
nor  rain. — I  hear  Goetz  is  among  them;  see  he  es- 
cape you  not — ^He  is  sore  wounded,  say  our  friends 
— {Exeunt  Troopers).  And  when  I  have  thee — it  will 
be  doing  him  a  favour  to  execute  his  sentence  of 
death  in  prison — and  then  my  foolish  heart  may  beat 
more  freely.  \JExit. 

SCENE  vi. 

Scene  changes  to  the  front  of  a  Gipsy-hut  in  a  vHld  Forest. 

Nighi.'-A  fire  before  the  hui,  at  which  sits  the  Mother  of 
the  Gipsies  and  a  Girl.-^It  rains  and  thunders. 

Mother.  Throw  some  fresh  straw  up  the  thatch, 
daughter :  it  rains  fearfully. 

Enter  a  Gipsy-boy. 

Boy.  A  dormouse,  mother! — and  here,  two  field 
mice! 

Mother.  Skin  them  and  roast  them,  and  thou  shalt 
have  a  cap  of  their  skins. — Thou  bleedest ! 

Boy.  Bormouse  bit  me. 

Mother.  Gather  some  thorns  that  the  fire  may  burn 
bright  when  thy  father  comes :  he  will  be  wet  through 
and  through. 

Other  Gipsy-^omen  enter  with  children  at  their  backs. 

isl  Woman.  Hast  thou  fared  well  ? 

2nd  Woman.  Ill  enough — ^The  whole  country  is  in 
uproar— one's  life  is  not  safe  a  moment.  Two  vil- 
lages are  in  a  light  flame. 

isl  Woman.  So  it  was  the  fire  that  glared  in  the 
8ky«-I  looked  at  it  long;  tor  flaming  meteors  have 
become  so  common. 

The  Captain  of  the  Gipsies  enters  with  three  of  his  gang. 

Cap.  Heard  ye  the  wild  huntsman  ? 
ist  Woman.  He  passed  by  us  but  this  minute. 
Cap.  How  the  hounds  gave  tongue!-— Wow  I  wow ! 
2nd  Man.  How  the  whips  dang! 
Zrd  Man.  And  the  huntsman  cheered  them— Hollo 
—ho! 


Mother.  *Tis  the  devil's  chase. 

Cap.  We  have  been  fishing  in  troubled  no. 
The  peasants  rob  each  other;  we  may  be  veD|i* 
doned  helping  them. 

2nd  Woman.  What  hast  thou  got,  Wolf? 

Wolf.  A  hare  and  a  cock— there's  for  tbespit-i ! 
bundle  of  linen — some  kitchen-ware— and  a  hoR's 
bridle What  hast  thou,  Sticks? 

Slicks.  A  woollen  jacket  have  I,  and  a  pair  of  stod- 
ings,  and  one  boot,  and  a  flint  and  tinder-boL 

Mother.  It  is  all  wet  as  mire,  anddieelotiiein 
bloody.  I'll  dry  them~-give  me  here!  (rreiyitt) 
without). 

Cap.  Hark  I— A  horse !— Go,  sec  who  it  is. 

Enter  Goetz  on  horseback. 

Goetx.  I  thank  thee,  God !  I  see  fire-they  areff- 
sies. — IMy  wounds  bleed  sorely— my  foes  doiete- 
hind!— Great  God,  thou  endest  dreadfully  with  me! 

Cap.  Is  it  in  peace  thou  comest? 

Goeix.  I  crave  help  from  you— My  woaabnestiff 
with  cold — Assist  me  from  horse ! 

Cap.  Help  him !— A  gallant  warrior  inaHeania 
and  language. 

Wolf  {aside).  'Tis  Goetz  of  Berlichingen! 

Cap.  Welcome!  welcome!— What  we  hafcisyooB. 

Goetx.  I  thank  you. 

Cap.  Come  to  my  hut. 

[ExmttoM^ 

SCENE  vn. 

scene,  inside  of  the  Bvt. 
Captain,  Gipsies,  and  Gosn. 

Cap.  Call  our  mother— let  her  bring  blooi-firt 
and  bandages.  {Goetz  unarms  himsdf.y-^o^^^ 
holiday-doublet. 

Goetx.  God  reward  you!— (I^  «o(li€r  fttf** 
wounds). 

Cap.  1  rejoice  from  my  heart  you  are  heie. 

Goetx.  Bo  you  know  me? 

Cap.  Who  does  not  know  you,  Goett?  ^ir"* 
and  hearts'  blood  are  yours. 

Enter  Gipsy-^nan. 

Gipsy.  Horsemen  come  through  ihevood-**^ 
are  confederates.  .^lai- 

Cap.  Your  pursuers!— They  shall  ^•^"'rJjL 
Away,  Schricks,  call  the  others :  we  kno*"*^ 
better  than  they— We  shall  bring  tbcmdowotf««^ 

are  aware  of  us.  .  if...4iMiii 

[Exeunt  CaptamandM^rr- 

with  their  guns. 

Goetx  {alone).  0  Emperor!  Emperor  I  Rol*«sF 

tect  thy  children— (il  sharp  fire  ofmudulry^'^ " 

—The  wild  foresters !    Steady  and  true! 


Enter  Women. 

Women.  Save  yourself!-The  enemy 
powered  us. 
Goetx.  Where  is  my  horse? 
Women.  Here! 


hafefl*' 
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Goetx  (girths  his  horse  and  mowUs  without  his  at- 
mtmr).  For  the  last  time  shall  you  feel  my  arm — 
Never  ^as  it  so  weak.  [Eayit—Tumult. 

Wwnen,  Be  gallops  to  join  our  party. 

{FiHng, 
Enter  Wolf. 

Wolf-  Away!  Away!  All  is  lost.— The  Captaia  shot 
dead ! — Goetz  a  prisoner. 

[The  Women  scream  and  fly  into  the  wood. 


SCENE  YUI. 

Scene  changes  to  adeli's  Bedchamber, 

Enter  Adela  with  a  letter. 

Adela.  He  or  II— The  presumptuous— to  threaten 
me!  What  glides  through  the  antechamber?  U 
low  knock  at  the  door.)  Who  is  without? 

Fran*  {without.)  Open,  gracious  lady ! 

Adela.  Frank!— He  well  deserves  that  I  should 
open  to  him.  [Admits  him. 

Fran,  {throws  himself  on  her  neck.)  My  dear,  my 
gracious  lady! 

Adela.  Shameless  being!— What  if  any  one  heard 
you? 

Fran.  0— all — all  are  asleep^ 

Adela.  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Fran.  I  cannot  rest.  The  threats  of  my  master— 
your  lot— mine. 

Adela.  He  was  Incensed  against  me  when  you 
parted  from  him? 

Fran.  He  was  as  1  have  never  seen  him.— To  my 
castle,  said  he,  she  must— she  shall  go. 

Adela.  And  must  we  obey  ? 

Fran.  I  know  not,  dear  lady  I 

Adela.  Thou  foolish,  betrayed  boy !— thou  dost  not 
see  where  this  will  end. — Here  he  knows  I  am  in 
safety— Long  has  he  envied  my  freedom — He  desires 
to  have  me  at  his  castle— then  has  he  the  power  to 
use  me  as  his  hate  shall  dictate. 

Fran.  He  shall  not  I 

Adela,  Wilt  thou  prevent  him? 

Fran.  He  shall  not! 

Adela.  I  foresee  the  whole  misery  of  my  lot.  He 
wjJJ  tear  me  by  force  from  his  castle  to  immure  me 
ID  a  cloister. 

Fran.  Hell  and  death! 

Adela.  Wilt  thou  rescue  me? 

Fran.  All— all! 

Adela  {throws  herself  weeping  upon  his  neck).  Fran- 
cis !— 0  rescue  us ! 

Fran.  I  will  tear  the  heart  from  his  body ! 

Adela.  No  violence !— You  shall  carry  a  letter  to 
him  fall  of  submission  and  obedience — Then  give  him 
this  vial  in  his  wine. 

Fran.  Give  it! — Thou  shalt  be  free. 

Adela.  Free! — And  then  no  more  shalt  thoa  need 
to  slip  to  me  trembling  and  in  fear— No  more  shall  I 
need  anxiously  to  say,  '^  Away,  Frank!  the  morning 
dawDS«"  [Ewsutu. 


SCENE  IX. 

The  Street  before  the  Prison  at  Betlbron, 

Elizabeth  and  Lebsb. 

Lerse,  God  relieve  your  distress,  my  gracious  lady! 
— Maria  is  come. 

Eliz.  God  be  praised !— Lerse,  we  have  sunk  into 
the  abyss  of  misery — Now  my  forebodings  are  ful- 
filled !— A  prisoner— secured  as  an  assassin  and  male- 
factor in  the  deepest  dungeon. 

Lerse.  I  know  all. 

Eliz.  Know!  Thou  knowest  nothing.— The  dis- 
tress is  too  great  to  be  comprehended— His  age,  his 
wounds,  a  slow  fever— and,  more  than  all,  the  gloom 
of  his  own  mind— There  lies  the  mortal  disorder! 

Lerse.  Ay,  and  that  Weislingen  should  be  com- 
missioner ! 

Eliz.  Weislingen? 

Lerse.  He  is  despatched  with  uncontrollable,  un- 
heard-of powers. — Link  and  the  other  chiefs  have 
been  burnt  alive— two  hundred  broken  upon  the 
wheel,  beheaded,  quartered,  and  impaled. — ^The  coun- 
try all  round  shows  like  shambles  where  human  flesh 
is  rife  and  cheap. 

Eliz.  Weislingen  commissioner ! — O  Heaven  ! — ^A 
ray  of  hope !— Maria  shall  to  him  :  he  cannot  refuse 
her.  He  had  ever  a  flexible  heart;  and  when  he  sees 
her  whom  he  once  so  loved,  whom  he  has  made  so 
miserable Where  is  she  ? 

Lerse.  Still  in  the  inn. 

Eliz.  Bring  me  to  her.— She  must  away  instantly. 
I  fear  all.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  X. 

Scene  changes  to  the  castle  of  fWeislingen. 

Weislingen  alone. 

Weis.  I  am  so  sick,  so  weak — My  very  bones  are 
empty  and  hollow — this  wretehed  fever  has  consumed 
their  very  marrow. — No  rest,  no  sleep,  day  nor 
night !— and  in  the  night  such  ghastly  dreams  I — 
Last  night  again  I  met  Goetz  in  the  wood— He  waved 
his  sword,  and  again  defied  me  to  battle— I  grasped 
mine,  my  hand  failed  me. — In  sleep  as  in  reality  he 
darted  on  me  a  contemptuous  look,  sheathed  his 
weapon  and  went  behind  me — Dreadful  is  the  vision 
as  the  scene  it  represented. — ^He  is  a  prisoner ;  yet  I 
tremble  to  think  of  him.— Miserable  man !  Thy  own 
voice  has  condemned  him ;  yet  thou  tremblest  like  a 
malefactor  before  the  vision  of  the  night— And  shall 
he  die  ?— Goetz !  Goetz !  we  guide  not  ourselves — 
Fiends  have  empure  over  us,  and  lead  our  actions 
alter  their  own  hellish  will,  and  to  our  eternal  per^ 
dition.  {Sits  doum.)  Weak !  Weak !  How  come  my 
nails  so  discoloured  ?— A  cold,  cold  wasting  sweat 
drenches  every  limb— All  swims  before  my  eyes. — 
Could  I  but  sleep !— Ha !  {Enter  MabuO  Mother  of 
God !— Leave  me  in  peace— leave  me  in  peace !— It 
disappears  not. — She  is  dead,  and  she  appears  to  the 
traitor. — Leave  me,  blessed  spirit !  Already  am  1 
wretched  enough. 

Maria.  Weislingen,  I  am  no  spirit. 
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Weis.  It  is  her  voice ! 

Maria.  I  come  to  implore  my  brother's  life  from 
thee— He  is  guiltless. 

Wets.  Hush !— Maria,  augel  of  heaven  as  thou  art, 
thou  bringest  with  thee  the  pains  of  hell !— Speak  no 
more ! 

Maria.  And  must  my  brother  die  ?— Weislingen, 
it  is  horrible  that  from  me  thou  must  hear  that  he  is 
guiltless ;  that  it  is  my  lot  in  bitter  sorrow  to  res- 
train thee  from  the  most  abominable  murder. — Thy 
soul  is  sunk  low,  low  indeed  ! — Can  this  be  Adelbert  ? 

Weis.  Thou  seest — the  consuming  breath  of  death 
liath  blasted  me — my  strength  sinks  to  the  grave — ^I 
die  in  misery,  and  thou  comest  to  drive  me  to  des- 
pair—Gould I  but  speak,  thy  bitterest  hate  would 
melt  into  sorrow  and  compassion. — Oh !  Maria,Maria ! 

Maria.  Weislingen,  my  brother  also  is  ill,  and  in 
prison — His  severe  wounds — his  age— O  couldst  thou 
see  his  grey  hairs ! — Weislingen,  we  too  despair. 

Wei$.  £oough! Francis! 

Enter  Fbancis  in  great  agitation. 

Fran.  Gracious  sir ! 

Weit.  The  papejrs  here,  Francis — {He  gives  Uiem — 
Weislingen  tears  a  packet,  and  shoves  Maria  a  paper.) 
— Here  is  thy  brother's  sentence  of  death  subscribed  I 

Maria.  God  in  heaven  I 

Weis.  And  thus  I  tear  it.— He  lives !— But  can  1 
restore  what  I  have  destroyed  ? — ^Weep  not  so,  Fran- 
cis !  My  good  youth,  my  distress  lies  deep  at  thy  heart. 
[Francis  throws  himself  at  his  feet, 
and  clasps  his  knees. 

Maria  {apart).  He  is  ill— very  ill.  His  appearance 
rends  my  heart.— I  loved  him !— As  I  again  approach 
him,  I  feel  how  dearly — 

Weis.  Francis,  arise  and  cease  to  weep — I  may  re- 
cover ! — ^Hope  leaves  only  the  dead. 

Fran.  You  will  not !— You  must  die ! 

Weis.  Must? 

Fran,  {beside  himself.)  Poison  !  Poison  !— from 
your  wife !  I— I— gave  it.  {Rushes  out. 

Weis.  Follow  him,  Maria— he  is  desperate. 

[Exit  Mabia. 

Weis.  Poison  from  my  wife! — Alas!  alas!  1  feel 
it.   Torture  and  death  ! 

Maria  {toithin).  Help!  help! 

Weis.  {attempts  to  rise,  btU  cannot.)  God  ! — Not 
even  that. 

Maria  {re-entering).  He  is  gone !— He  threw  himself 
desperately  from  a  window  of  the  hall  into  the  river. 

Weis.  It  is  well  with  him !— Thy  brother  is  out  of 
danger !— The  other  commissioners,  Seckendorf  ex- 
cepted, are  his  friends— They  will  readily  allow  him 
to  ward  himself  upon  his  knightly  word. — Farewell. 
Mary !— Now  go. 

Maria.  I  will  stay  by  thee— Thou  poor  forsaken  ! 

Weis.  Poor  and  forsaken  indeed !— O  God,  thou 
art  a  dreadful  avenger ! My  wife ! 

Maria.  Remove  from  thee  that  thought— Turn  to 
the  throne  of  mercy. 

Weis.  Go,  thou  gentle  soul !  witness  not  my  mise- 


ry !  Horrible !  Even  thy  company,  Maria,  evdi  Ibt 
attendance  of  my  only  comforter  is  agony. 

Maria  {aside).  Strengthen  me,  Heaven ! — My  ml 
suffers  as  his. 

Weis.  Alas !  alas !  Poison  from  my  wife ! Ik 

Francis  seduced  by  the  detestable  ! — ^She  waits— 
hearkens  after  every  horse's  hoof  for  the  messenger 
that  brings  her  news  of  my  death — And  thou  too, 
Maria,  wherefore  art  thou  come  to  awake  evoy 
slumbering  recollection  of  my  sins? — Leave  me,  leaie 
me,  that  I  may  die ! 

Maria.  Let  me  stay  I  Thou  art  alone : — ^tbink  ne 
thy  nurse— Forget  all — ^May  God  forgive  thee  as  freelf 
as  I  forgive ! 

Weis.  Thou  spirit  of  love  I  pray  for  me  !  pray  kt 
me !— My  lips  are  locked. 

Maria.  He  will  forgive  thee— Thou  art  weak. 

Weis.  I  die !  I  die !— and  yet  I  cannot  die — ^In  tbefear- 
ful  contest  betwixt  life  and  death  are  the  pains  of  bdl 

Maria.  Merciful  Father,  have  compassion  opoo 
him ! — Grant  him  one  glance  of  thy  love,  that  bisbeart 
may  be  opened  to  comfort,  and  bis  soul  to  the  hope 
of  eternal  life,  even  in  the  agony  of  death! 


SCENE  XI. 


A  narrow  vault  dimljf  UiumkMi^ 

The  Judges  of  the  Secret  Tribunal  discovered  seated,  off 
muffled  in  black  cloaks,  and  silent. 

Eldest  Judge.  Judges  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  swon 
by  the  cord  and  the  steel  to  be  unpitying  in  justice,  to 
judge  in  secret,  and  to  avenge  in  secret,  like  the  Do- 
ty! are  your  hands  clean  and  hearts  pure?— Bai« 
them  to  heaven,  and  cry,  Woe  upon  misdoers ! 

All.  Woe!  woe! 

Eldest  Judge.  Cryer,  begin  the  diet  of  judgment 

Cryer.  I  cry  for  accusation  against  misdoers !  WfcsK 
heart  is  pure,  whose  hand  is  clean,  let  him  aeeose, 
and  call  upon  the  steel  and  the  cord  for  YeDgeaKsl 
vengeance !  vengeance ! 

Accuser  {comes  forward).  My  heart  is  pore  froa 
misdeed,  and  my  hand  clean  from  innocent  blood  >- 
God  pardon  my  sins  of  ignorance,  and  frame  my  steps 
to  his  way ! — I  raise  my  hand  aloft,  and  cry,  Yca- 
geance!  vengeance!  vengeance! 

Eldest  Judge.  Vengeance  upon  whom  ? 

Accuser.  I  call  upon  the  cord  and  upon  the  sted 
for  vengeance  against  Adela  von  Weislingen.^Sbe 
has  committed  adultery  and  murder — ^she  haspoisootti 
her  husband  by  the  hands  of  his  servant— the  servaol 
hath  slain  himself— the  husband  is  dead. 

Eldest  Judge.  Swearest  thou  by  the  God  of  tmtb, 
that  thy  accusation  is  true  ? 

Accuser.  I  swe^r. 

Eldest  Judge.  Dost  thou  take  npon  tliy  own  head 
the  punishment  of  murder  and  adultery,  should  it  be 
found  false  ? 

Accuser.  I  take  it. 

Eldest  Judge.  Your  voices  ? 

[  They  converse  a  msnute  in  hm  whispers. 

Accuser.  Judges  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  what  k 
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doom  upon  Adda  von  Weislingen,  accused  of 
lurder  and  adultery  ? 

Bidett  Judge.  She  shall  die !— shall  die  a  bitter  and 
ouble  death !— By  the  double  doom  of  the  steel  and 
he  cord  shall  she  expiate  the  double  misdeed.  Raise 
roar  hands  to  heaven,  and  cry,  Woe  unto  her !— Be 
be  given  to  the  hand  of  the  avenger. 

Aii.  Woe!  woe! 

EideMi  Judge.  Gome  forth,  avenger !  {A  man  ad- 

ances»)  There  hast  thou  the  cord  and  the  steel  !— 

Vithin  eight  days  must  thou  take  her  from  before 

he  face  of  heaven :  wherever  thou  Ondest  her,  let  her 

lo  longer  cumber  the  ground.— Judges,  ye  that  judge 

n  secret,  and  avenge  in  secret  like  the  Deity,  God 

Leep  your  hearts  from  wickedness,  and  your  hands 

from  innocent  blood ! 

[Exeuni. 

SCENE  XII. 
Th€  court  of  an  Inn. 
Lebsb  and  Maria. 

Maria.  The  horses  are  enough  rested ;  we  will 
ainray,  Lersc. 

Ijerse.  Stay  till  to-morrow ;  the  night  is  dreadfiil. 

Maria.  Lerse,  I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  seen  my 

brother.    Let  us  away :  the  weather  clears  up — ^we 

may  expect  a  fair  morning. 

Ler$e.  Be  it  as  you  will. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  XIII. 
The  Prison  at  Heilhron. 
GoBTz  and  Elizabeth. 

Blit.  I  entreat  thee,  my  dear  husband,  be  com- 
forted!—Thy  silence  distresses  me-*thou  retirest 
within  thyself.  Come,  let  me  see  thy  wounds ;  they 
mend  daily.  In  this  moody  melancholy  I  know  thee 
no  longer. 

Goelx.  If  thou  seekest  Goetz,  he  is  long  since  gone! 
One  by  one  have  they  robbed  me  of  all  I  held  dear— my 
hand,  my  property,  my  freedom,  my  renown ! — My 
life !  what  is  that  to  what  I  have  lost  ?— What  hear 
you  of  George  ?    Is  Lerse  gone  to  enquire  for  George  ? 

Elii.  He  is,  my  love !  Raise  yourself— you  will 
fiit  more  easily. 

Goei%,  Whom  God  hath  struck  down  raises  him- 
8df  no  more !— I  best  know  the  load  I  have  to  bear-- 
Misfortune  I  am  inured  to  support— But  now  it  is 
not  Weislingen  alone,  not  the  peasants  alone,  not  the 
death  of  the  Emperor,  or  my  wounds — It  is  the  whole 

anited My  hour  is  come !  I  had  hoped  it  would 

have  come  only  with  my  death — But  His  will  be  done! 

Elix.  Wilt  thou  eat  any  thing  ? 

Goetz.  No,  my  love ! — ^Does  the  sun  shine  without  ? 

Elit.  A  fine  spring  day. 

Goelz.  My  love,  wilt  thou  ask  the  keeper's  permis- 
sion for  me  to  walk  in  his  little  garden  for  half  an 
hour,  to  enjoy  the  clear  face  of  heaven,  the  open  air, 
and  the  blessed  sun? 

MHz.  I  will— and  he  will  readily  grant  it.    [ExU. 


SCENE  XIV. 

The  Garden  belonging  to  the  Prison. 
Lebsb  and  Mabia. 
Maria.  Go,  see  how  it  stands  with  them. 

[ExithEMK. 

Enter  Elizabeth  and  Keeper, 

Eliz.  {lo  the  Keeper.)  God  reward  your  kindness 
and  mercy  to  my  husband!  [Exit  Keeper.) — Maria, 
what  brlngestthou? 

Maria.  Safety  to  my  brother !— But  my  heart  is 
torn  asunder — Weislingen  is  dead!  poisoned  by  his 
wife.— My  husband  is  in  danger— the  princes  will  be 
too  powerful  for  him  ;  they  say  he  is  surrounded  and 
besieged. 

Eliz.  Hearken  not  to  rumour;  and  let  not  Goetz 
remark  aught. 

Maiia.  How  is  it  with  him  ? 

Eliz.  I  fear  he  will  hardly  long  survive  thy  return; 

the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  heavy  on  him. And  George 

is  dead ! 

Maria.  George !— The  gallant  boy ! 

Elix.  When  the  miscreants  were  burning  Milten- 
berg,  bis  master  sent  him  to  check  their  villany — At 
that  moment  a  body  of  cavalry  charged  upon  them  : 
had  they  all  behaved  as  George,  they  would  liavc  given 
a  good  account  of  them— Many  were  killed :  and  poor 
George— he  died  the  death  of  a  cavalier ! 

Maria.  Does  Goetz  know  it? 

Eliz.  We  conceal  it  from  him.  He  asks  me  ten 
times  a-day  about  him,  and  sends  me  as  often  to  see 
what  is  become  of  George.  I  fear  his  heart  will  not 
bear  this  last  wound. 

Maria.  O  fiod  !  what  are  the  hopes  of  this  world! 

Enter  Gobts,  Lebsb,  and  Keepers. 

GoeiM.  Almighty  God  I  how  well  it  is  to  be  under 
thy  heaven !  How  free!  The  trees  put  forth  their 
buds,  and  all  the  world  hopes. Farewell,  my  chil- 
dren !  my  buds  are  crushed,  my  hope  is  in  the  grave! 

Eliz.  Shall  I  not  send  Lerse  to  the  cloister  for  thy 
son,  that  thou  mayst  see  and  bless  him  ? 

Goelz.  Leave  him  where  he  is — he  needs  not  my 
blessing — he  is  holier  than  I.  Upon  our  wedding, 
Elizabeth,  could  I  have  thought  I  should  die  thus ! — 
My  old  father  blessed  us,  and  a  succession  of  noble 
and  gallant  sons  arose  at  his  prayer— Thou  hast  not 

heard  him — 1  am  the  last. Lerse,  thy  countenance 

cheers  me  in  the  hour  of  death,  as  in  our  most  noble 
fights :  then, my  spirit  encouraged  yours;  now,  yours 
supports  mine.— —Oh  that  I  could  but  sec  George 
once  more,  to  warm  myself  at  his  look ! — ^You  look 
down  and  weep— He  is  dead?  George  is  dead? — 
Die,  Goetz!   Thou  hast  outlived  thyself— outlived  the 

noblest How  died  be?— Alas,  they  took  him  at 

Miltenberg,  and  he  is  executed  ? 

Eliz.  No— he  was  slain  there !— he  defended  his 
freedom  like  a  lion. 

Goetz.  God  be  praised ! — He  was  the  kindest  youth 

under  the  sun,  and  a  gallant. I>}ow  dismiss  my 
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soul— My  poor  wife !  I  leave  thee  in  a  wretched  world. 
Lerse,  forsake  her  not!— Lock  your  hearts  carefully 
as  your  doors.  The  age  of  frankness  and  freedom  is 
past, — that  of  treachery  begins.  The  worthless  will 
gain  the  upperhand  by  cunning,  and  the  noble  will  fail 
into  their  net.  Maria,  God  restore  thy  husband  to 
thee! — may  he  never  fall  the  deeper  for  having  risen 
so  high!— Selbiss  is  dead— and  the  good  £mperor— 


and  my  George Give  me  some  water  !- 

sky ! — Freedom !  freedom !  [ITeinL 

Eliz.  Only  above !  above  with  thee!— The  woMe 
a  prison-house. 

Maria.  Gallant  and  gentle !— Woe  to  this  age  Ik 
has  lost  thee ! 

Lerse.  And  woe  to  the  future,  that  cannot  knov 
thee! 


THE  END. 
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Alexander  the  Third,  *  the  last  Scottish  King 
of  the  pore  Celtic  race,*  6. 

*  AncJent  Mariner,'  Coleridge's,  283. 
Ancram  Moor,  battle  of,  18,  207. 
Aaga»,  Bart  of,  (1458,)  18  n. 

Archibald,  sixib  Bari  of,  called  «Ben 

the  Cat.*  18. 16. 
■  ■   —  serenUi  Bari  of,  17, 18  n. 
^Aonan  Water/ 216. 
Annual  Reriew,  Ihe,  orlllcal  notice  hxxn, 

BIO  II. 
Anthony  Now  Now,  229. 

*  Archie  Armstrong's  Ailh/  806. 
'Archie  of  Ca' Field/ 101. 
Arkinhotane,  battle  of,  IS. 

*  Armin  and  Blvira,  23S. 
Armstrong,  clan  of,  67. 

*  Armstrong's  Goodnight/  102, 
Armstrong,  John,  of  Gitnockle,  69. 
William,  ('ChrisUe's  Will,*)  Ud- 

napa  Lord  Dnrie,  245.    Confers  a  packet 

to  Charles  the  First,  244. 
Arran,  Bar!  of.  {temp.  jae.  r.)  16. 
{Ump.  Mar,)  270. 

*  AsptR,  ni  H008B  OP :  a  Tragedy,'  474. 

*  AooiiRDBANB ;  Of,  The  Ayrshire  Tragedy,* 

451.   See  also  196  n. 
Aucbloleck  MS.,  account  of  the,  827. 
*ADUMaitiand/47. 


BalUle,  Mrs.  Joanna.  Dedication  to  her  of 
'Ma<»a(rs  Cross/ 422.    See  also  189. 

Balfour,  John  of  Kinloch,  ('  Burly,*)  122. 

Ballads  aud  Poems,  ancient,  Tery  few  ma- 
nuscript records  of,  hare  yet  been  disco- 
vered. 6.   Printedia  Gatlamds^ib, 

Golleciions  of,  namely,  Pepys's,  7. 

Duke  of  Roxburghe's.  ib.  An  anony- 
mous collection,  ib.  MiUar  and  Chap- 
roan's.  <6.  Watson's,  1».  Ramsay's,  ifr. 
Percy  1.8.  Evan's,  41.  Herd's, /6.  and 
85.  Pinkerton*s,12.  Rltson'8,16.  Scott's, 
(The  Border  Minstrelsy,)  48.  Dalsell's, 
ib.  Jsmieton's,  16.  and  35  w.  Mother- 
well's. 13.  Rinlochs, <6.  Sharpe*s,<». 
Leslie's,  <6.  Buchan\<6.  Hartsbome's, 
14.    Riddells,  54.    Mrs.  BrownV  35. 

BULAD,  the  Ancient,  Essay  on  Imitations 
of,  219. 

Ballads,  Historical,  45.  Romaotie,  481. 
'      ImiUtions  of  Ancient,  248. 

Ballaotyne,  Mr.  James,  The  Border  Mlns- 
trrisy  Ihe  first  work  printed  by  him,  IS ; 

Bannatyoe  Richard,  his  Journal,  24  «. 
Baonerman,  Miss  Anne,  her  'Tales  of  So- 

penHtkm  and  Chivalry,'  235. 
8afiiterf.what,42n. 


Baihauld,  Mrs.  288. 

^Barlhram's  Dirge,*  160. 

Battle-Axe,  86. 

Beaugue,  (a  French  ofticer  serftaig  bi  Scot* 

land,  4849.)  Memoirs  of,  49. 
Belrinnes,  ballad  of,  43. 
Beltane-tree,  262. 
*  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,*  7  «. 
Black-maU.  25,  26. 

Blood-bound,  or  tiuiUhhound,  9  n.  104. 
Bogie,  the,  or  goblin,  34. 
Boillug,  punishment  of.  282. 
Bond  of  Alliance,  or  Feud-stanching.  b<w 

twixt  the  clans  of  Scott  and  Kerr,  4Ai9, 

SB. 
'  Bonny  Rynd,*  the,  221 . 
Borderers.  English,  exoommnnicatloa  of, 

by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  4496, 41. 

Scottish,  their  ancient  sUle,  14. 


Feuds,  46.  Their  sUte  at  the  ReCorma- 
tion,  20 :  in  4868,  ib, ;  at  James's  acoe»> 
sion  to  the  throne  of  England*  28.  Cus- 
toms and  modes  of  Ufe,  24.  Power  of 
their  chieflahis,  26.  Border  booses,  97. 
Monnments,  ib,  Dren  and  arms,  ib. 
Signals  ana  pboes  of  rendeivous,  86. 
Warlike  convocattons,  16.  Religion,  ib. 
Superstitions,  29.  Domestic  economy, 
82.    Taste  for  mnslo  and  poetry,  6,  32. 

'  Border  Widow,*  Lament  of  the,  176. 

Bothwell,  Francis  Stnart,  Earl  of,  {temp, 
Jae,yi.)iL 

—  James  Hepburn,  Earl  oC  (temp, 

Ifor.)  49,20. 

Bothwell  Bridge,  battle  of,  424. 

Bourne,  Geordle,  history  of,  37. 

*  Bridge  of  Dee.*  the,  44. 

British  Critic,  the,  notice  from.  407  «. 

*  Broom  of  Cowdenknows,*  the,  Ihe  orighial 

ballad  of,  464. 

*  Broomfield  HilL'  the,  462. 

*  Brown  Adam/ 490. 

Brown,  Mrs.,  of  Falkland,  her  ballad^  88 
and  passim. 

Brownie,  the,  80. 

Bruce,  King  Robert  The.  His  slaughter  of 
the  Red  Comyn,  298. 

Sir  John,  of  Kinross^  12. 

Mrs.,  of  Amot,  42. 

Bmnne,  Robert  de,  4, 9. 

Brydone,  William,  town-derfc  of  Selkirk, 
at  Plodden,  224. 

Buccleuch,  ancestors  of  the  house  of.  15 
n,17. 

Charles,  Duke  of,  866. 506. 

Harriet,  Duchess  of.  506. 

Henry,  Duke  of,  dedication  to, 

of  the  'Minstrelsy,' 1802,  45. 

Walter  Francis,  Duke  of,  dedi- 
cation to.  of  the  Poetical  Works.  1880, 4. 

Bachan,  Mr.  Peter,  his  collection  of  bal- 
lads, 14.  Various  readings  of  ballads, 
passim. 

Bnll's-bead,  presented  at  a  least,  286. 

Burns,  Robert,  stnictnre  of  verse  used  by 
him,  6,  824  «.  *  The  Poet  of  Scotland,' 
86.  His  'Lord  Gregory,'  498.  His  at- 
tachment to  old  ScoUMi  Songs,  221. 
*The  poet  most  capable  to  relieve  and 
heighten  the  character  of  ancient  poetry/ 
282. 

Bury,  the  Lady  Charlode,  Inlroduoed  the 
author  to  Mr.  Lewis,  237.  Dr.  Leyden's 
verses  to  her  with  the  *  Mermaid,'  288. 

Buttery  Spirit,  Uleof  a,  154  n, 

Byron,  Lord,  poem  on  his  mother's  mar- 
riage, 44.  Remarks  on  a  conversation 
between  hbn  and  Capt.  Medwin,  244. 


C. 

*  CAOTOW  CASTUt/  268. 

•  Cuims,'  477, 808  n. 

Caledonian Forestand  wild  cattle,  268.270  tt. 
Cameron,  Richard,  a  preacher,  during  the 

Persecution,  29. 121. 
Cameronians,  Ihe,  120, 121, 124,  272.    See 

also  *  Covenanters.* 
Campbell,  Lady  Cbarlotle.    See '  Bury.' 

,  Thomas,  the  *  Bard  of  Hope.'  234. 

Canning,  Right  Hon.  George,  a  writer  In 

the'Antl-Jacoblo/475. 
CaracciolL  Prince.  473  n. 
Carberry  hill,  batUe  of,  20. 
Carlioun,  385. 
Carlisle  Castle,  relation  of  the  nmner  of 

surprising,  1596, 62. 
Carmkhaei,  Sir  John,  78. 
Cariwright,  Dr.,  the  first  living  poet  the 

author  recollected  to  have  seen.  238. 
Cassilis.  IheEari  of,  {temp.  Jae.  Vh)  451. 

Bond  by  him  to  his  broiher.452. 
Celts.  Ihe,  5 1  ibdr  music  and  poetry,  ib, ; 

239. 
Chapman.  Walter,  an  early  Scottish  printer. 

See  *  Millar  and  Chapman.' 
Cbaries  Ihe  First,  410, 112, 116, 179. 

the  Second.  116, 149. 

Chase,  the.  580. 
Chattan,  clan  of,  306. 
Chatterton,  Thomas,  232. 
Chaucer,  82411. 


*■  Chevjr  Chase,*  3. 4. 

«chiidor- 


of  BUe,*the,4f. 
Chivalry,  51. 467. 170,  in,  390, 398. 

*  Christ  Kirk  on  the  Green,'  6. 

*  Christie's  Will/ 245. 

Cid,  the,  in  Spain,  Ihe  metrical  poems  of,  8. 
Claverhonse,  Grahame  of.   See  Dundee. 
*■  aeanse  the  Causeway,'  a  sklrmiih  in  Edin- 
burgh hi  1520, 16  fi. 
Cleiand,  Colonel, '  an  enlhnslasUc  Camero- 

nian/29,122«i.124. 
Clerk,  Sir  George,  his  tenure  of  Pennycolk, 

278. 

— -  John,  esq.  of  Eldln,  author  of  an 

Essay  upon  Nanal  Tactics,  272  n. 

,  William,  esq.  242. 

'  Clerk  Saunders,*  499. 

Cockbum,  Mrs.,  of  Ormbton,  65,  227. 

Cockbnm  of  Henderland,  a  Border  flree- 

booier,  176. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  esq.  his 'Ancient  Mari- 
ner/ 253. 
Colkitto.'442. 

Colman  s '  Random  Records,*  426. 
Combat,  single,  55. 
*GompUynt  of  Scotland,*  the,  26  n.  70, 

202. 
Comyn,  Ihe  Red,  298. 
Cooeybeare,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  IDttstrations  of 

Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  40  n. 
Constable,  George,  esq.   (Jonathan  Old- 

tNick,)239. 
,  Robert,  (an  English  spy,)  his 

account  of  the  Borders,  20, 26. 
Contract,  double  of  the.  betwixt  the  King 

and  several  of  his  suueots,  (Borderers, 

1612,)  45. 
Corpse-lights.  496  n. 
Corrivrekin,  gulf  of,  287. 
•CospaCrick,'212. 
'  Cout  of  Keeldar,'  Ihe,  283. 
Covenanters,  Ihe,  44, 400  n.  420,  424, 124, 

450. 
Cowper,  WiUiam,  234. 
Cox,  Captain,  of  Coventry,  44. 
Critical  Review,  notices  from,  446  n.  274  n. 
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Gromwdl,  OliTer,  defeato  the  Dnke  of  lU- 
miltoOf  H6«  loTecttTO  agaliut  blm  in  a 
MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  119.  Tradi- 
tion eonceminft  bim  when  to  OJaagow,  ib, 

*Cmel  Sister,*  the.  Sf  7. 

Culross,  Ladr,  her  dream,  184. 

'CumDorHall/H. 

Cunoiogliam,  Allan,  his  ballad  poetrr,  1S5. 
Crlticai  remarks  by  him  on  Auchindrane** 

*  Curch,'  the.  worn  by  Scottish  matrons,  249. 
Currie,  Dr.,  his  account  of  a  traveller  drown- 
ing, ai6. 

Dalkeith,  Harriet.  Connless  of,  (afterwards 
Duchess  of  Bnoclench. )  See  *  Bnccleuch.* 

— — ,  Tillage  and  castle  of,  874  n. 

Daiieii,  General,  427. 

,  J.  G.  esq.  his  collection  of  Scottish 

poems.  43.  Richard  Baonatyne's  Jour* 
nal  published  by  him,  22  n. 

Daoine  thi\  or  Men  of  Peace,  I45» 

Darnley,  Henry,  20, 219. 

'  Demon-Lover,  the,  197. 

*  Death  of  Fealherstonehangh.*  the,  95. 
'Dcaih  of  Lelihhail,'  the.  44. 
Debateabie  Land,  the,  49,  07. 

*  Dick  0*  the  Cow,'  89. 
'Dirge,  a  Lykewake,*  488. 
*^D00H  OP  DIVOBCOIL.'  426. 
Donee.  Francis,  esq.,  547.  S25. 888. 
Douglas,  tlie  family  of,  48. 

,  Archibald,  third  Earl  of,  called, 

*Thie-oian,'407. 
,  James,  £arl  of,  kUled  at  Ottei^ 

bourne.  68. 
,  the  sixth  Earl  of,  and  his  brother, 

the  murders  of,  4  s.    Fol  lowed  by  that  of 

their  successor,  ib.    His  brother,  Karl 

James,  ib.  •  The  Black  Douglas  put  down 

the  Red.*  ib,  n. 

.  William,  eighth  Earl  of,  408. 

,  the  late  Lady.  209  n. 

,  Gawain,  Bishop  of  Donkeld,  48 

«.48. 
of  Kil8pfndie,afreeting  story  of,48n. 

*  Douglas  Tragedv/  the,  487. 

*  Dowle  Dens  of  Yarrow,*  the*  488. 
Dragons,  205. 

*Dnok  of  Might/ 388,  889. 
Drumclog,  bailie  ot»  424. 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  266. 

*  Duel  of  Wharton  anl  Stewart,*  472. 
Duelling,  472. 

DuergaVf  (northern  dwarfij  482. 
Dundee,   Vitconnt,   (Graham  of  Claver- 

house,)422.  424.  128,430. 
D'Urfey's  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,  281. 
Ditrie,  Lord,  kidnapped  by  Christie's  WiU. 

B. 

Sarlslonn.  village  of,  809.  Inscription  on 
a  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  325» 

Bartbfast  stones,  284. 

Edinburgh  .Review,  the,  critical  notice 
from.  4  32. 

Edward  the  Third,  motto  on  his  shield,  9  «. 

Bildon  hill,  266. 

Silandooan  Castle,  800. 

Elliot,  John,  esq.  of  Reidheugh,  80. 

Ellis,  George,  cml  528,834. 

Brmonie,  878.  583. 

Erskine.  William,  esq.  (Lord  Kionedder,) 
his  supplementary  stanzas  to  Coiiins's  Ode 
on  the  Superstitionsof  the  Higlilands,  44 . 

*  BssiT  on  Ibe  Fairies  of  Popular  SupersU- 

tion,  432. 

*  Essay  on  Imitations  of  the  Aneient  Bal^ 

lad/2S9. 
Evans,  Mr.  T.,  his  collection  of  ballads,  44. 
,  Mr.  a.  H.,  his  republicaliunof  that 

collection,  44. 

*  Evi  OF  St.  John,'  284.  See  also  239, 242. 

F. 

Fairies.  482.   See  also  8, 248. 280. 

*  Fair  Helen  of  KlrconneU,'  477. 
Faimihirst,  siege  of,  49. 

*Fair  Rosamond,'  280. 

*  Pause  Foodrage.'  202. 
'  Feast  of  Spurs,  SOS. 
Feuds,  288  n. 

Fintay,  Mr.  John,  his  collection  of  balUds, 
48.  His  imiUUons  of  the  ballad  style. 
235.  Extract  f^om  his  'WalUoe,'  285. 
See  also  81011. 


*  Fire  King,'  the,  242. 

•Flemhig.  Adam,  of  Kirkpatrfck,  477. 
Fieicher,  his  comedy  of  Monsieur  Thomas, 

4011. 
Flodden,  batUe  of.  46, 222. 928,  228. 
•Flowers  of  the  Forest*    Part  First,  228. 

Part  Second,  227. 

*  Flower  of  Yarrow,'  (Mary  Scott,)  SOB. 
Fool-bail.  28. 

Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charles  James,  compli- 
ment paid  by  him  to  the  author  of  *  The 
Monk,*  237. 

'Frayof  Suport.'402. 

Frederick  the  Second  of  Pmssla,  238. 

Frere,  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  his  imilattons  of 
the  ancient  ballad.  282.  ▲  writer  in  the 
*AntUaoQbiD,*«r5. 

a. 

Galst,  Ane  Interlude  of  the  laying  of  a,  40. 
'Gallant  Grahams,*  the,  446. 
Garlands,  (smaU  miscellanies  of  ballads,) 
6,  229. 

*  Gay  Goss-hawk,*  the,  488. 
Gay,  John,  499  n. 

German  language,  similarity  of  the,  to  the 

old  English  and  Scottish,  239. 
— ^ literatnre.  Introduction  of.  into 

this  country,  238.    Afterwards  fell  into 

disrepute,  474. 
Germany,  the  stale  of,  in  the  4Slh  century, 

492. 
Ghosts  and  Spirits,  50, 40. 270  n. 
Gilbert,  Davies,  esq.  a  specimen  of  the  po- 
pular ballad  preserved  by,  23(4. 
GnMorrice,490,232n. 
Gipsies,  246. 
Glamour,  246. 

Glencaim,  'The  Good  Earl '  of,  274, 466. 
'  Gluifinlas,*  280. 
Glossary  to  '  Sir  Tristrem,''40l. 
Gododln.  the.  45. 
Goethe,  235, 474.    His  Goetz  of  Berlichin- 

den,  493. 
'  Goni  Of  BnucBiNOm  i  a  Tragedy,* 

492* 
Golagrus  and  Gawane,  Ibe  knightly  tale  of, 

7n.849. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  bis  imitaUona  of  ballad 

poetry,  285. 
Gordon,  the  family  of,  60. 
— — ,  Adam,  gallant  conduct  of,  at  Ho- 

miidon  hill,  407. 

— ,  of  Earistoun,  427. 

,  Colonel  Nalhaniei,  449. 

*  Graeme  and  Bewick,'  470. 

*  GrsBme,  or  Grahame,  families  of,  64, 470. 
Graham  of  Gartmore,  the  late  Mr.,  222. 

',  John,  *  The  Long  Quaker,*  54. 


*Gbat  Bbotdbh,*  the.  272. 

*  Grey  Mare's  Tail,' the,  a  cataract  above 

Mobt  244. 
*GnUt  of  blood,*  229  n. 


Haddenrig,  battle  of.  48. 

Haig  of  Bemerside,  family  of,  286.    Char- 
ter by  Petrus  de  Haga,  540  «.  344. 

*  Haudon  Hill.'  407. 

Halket,  Mrs.,  of  WardUw,  author  of  *Bar- 
dyknute,'  42. 

Hamilton,  familv  of,  268. 

,  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne,  989. 

— — — ,  of  Botbwellbaugh,268. 

,  Lord  Claud,  270. 

,  Robcrt^esq.  advocate,  45. 

Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Advocate, 


(temp.  Jae.  VI.)  485. 

-,  William,  of  Bangour,  486. 


Hardyknute,  7, 4  2, 202, 254 .  The  first  poem 
the  author  learnt,  ib,  it. 

Harlaw.  the  battle  of,  an  andent  ballad,  7. 

Hawihomden,  274. 

Hay  ley,  William,  esq.,  254. 

Ueber,  Richard,  esq  ,  325. 

Herd,  Mr.  David,  his  collection  of  Scottish 
Songs.  4  f ,  58.  Various  readings  of  bal- 
lads, fMfSSilfl. 

Herder  s  popular  ballads,  or  volkslleder, 
239  n. 

Hermitage  Castle,  279  n. 

HeroD,  of  Gilmerton,  272. 

Herrfcs.  Lord,  his  *  Complaint,'  294. 

'  Hobble  Moble,*  98. 

Hogg,  Mr.  James,  'The  Ettrick  shqsherd.* 
His  assisUucc  In  procuring  matenals  for 
'The  Minstrelsy,'^ 49,  487  n.  48t,  474. 


His  •Monntaln  Bard,*  487  «.    1 

poetry,  233. 
Home,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  James  If  .,IC. 

His  conduct  at  Flodden,  126  fu 

,  Lord,  (45891, 20. 

,  of  Wedderbum,  46. 

Homer,  2, 5,  4. 

Homlidon-hill,  battle  of,  407. 

Hotspur.    See  Percy. 

'  H008B  OF  A8PB1I,  the :  a  Tngedj,*  474. 

Howlal,  the  Buke  of  the,  6  «.  Si*. 

*  Hughie  the  Gnune,*  478. 

Hunting.  270. 

1. 

Incantation,  492. 

'interlude  of  the  toying  of  a  GiM^*  49. 

Investiture,  tradal,  66. 


JaooUtism,  the  last  conleito  oC  i 

ballads.  234. 
James  the  First  of  Sootland.   Hia  < 

Kirk  on  the  Green,*  6.    His 

and  poetry,  9. 
The  Third. 

and  his  death,  48. 

the  Fourth.  48.    His  death,  228  a. 

the  Fifth,  in  minority,  46. 

the  Sixth.    At  ihe  Pariianert  heU 

4874^24.  His  policy  in  religioos  matten 

4 10.    His  Rewles  and  Caoleles  of  SeoOis 

Poesie,'  324  «.    Hia  coodncl  rapeeciBg 

the  Mures  of  AuchiodraK^  481. 
Jamlesoii,  Rev.  Dr.  Jaliu.U9*w«ier  Eef- 

ple,'  297.    His  Scottish  AtttBoarr*  ^ 

and  52811. 
Jamieson,  Mr.  EoberL  his  coHedtetXhal. 

lads,4S.    Seeaiso55«.l9i,495m.ttli. 

209,  247  n.  251. 

*  Jamie  Teifer  of  the  Fair  Dodhead,*  78. 
Jedburgh,  toller  fhHn  Ibe  Karl  of  Soncy, 

giving  an  account  of  the  atonn  ^  HL 
Jtadari  justice,  23. 
'  Jeilon  Grame,'  494. 
Jewish  tradition,  244. 
*Jocko*  the  Side,' 9S. 

*  Johnle  Armstrang.*  67. 

*  Johnie  of  Breadislee,'  480. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  ridicutoof  Ihebaltod  sl|le, 

284. 
Johnstone  bmfly.  406. 
Jones's  transtoUon  of  the  GododiD,  eitnM 

from,  48. 

K. 

'Katherine  Janfarie,'  484. 

*  Keeldar,'  the  Chief  or  ana  of,  283. 
Kelpie,  a  river  spirit,  84, 297. 
Kemble,  John  PbiUp.    'The  Hooaetfi^ 

pen.'  in  hi*  opinion,  not  filled  ir* 

stoge,474. 
'  Kempion,  SKM. 
Kendal,  a  contemporary  oC  Ttknaai  Ak 

Rhymer,  9.  

Kennedy,  Sir  Gilbert,  of  Barganle,  4A 

,  Sir  Thomas,  of  CuUayiie.  4». 

Ker,  Thomas,  of  Falmlhirat,  49,2i^tf' 
'Kounpe  Yiser.'  the,  45,  200. 
'King  Henrie,' 214.  -.. 

Kinloch,  Mr.  G.  R.    His  oolleeitael  w- 

lads,  45.    Various  readinffi  el  ^-^^^ 

passitn* 
*Kinmont  Willie,*  82. 
Kircoonell,  Fair  Helen  of,.  197. 


*  Lady  Anne,' 460. 

*  Lady  Colross's  Dream,*  484.  ,    ^ 
'lai  dee  ckevrejoil,'  truslabon  oC.  hy 

Madiie.Marto,m  ,^  ^^ 

Laidtow,  Mr.  Wilitom,  457  «.  479,  4«r. 
Laing.  Mr.  David,  his  'Select  Reouun  of 

the  Ancient  Popular  Poetry  of  SooUand, 

6ii.48ii. 
'  Laird  o'  Logle..*  482. 

*  Lalnl  of  Mmrhead.*  228.  _ 

*  Lament  of  the  Border  Widow,'  176. 
Lan^side,  battle  of,  20,  274  «. 

Largs,  batUe  of,  801.  , 

'  Lass  of  Lochroyan.*  the,  498.  | 

Laud,  Archbishop,  506.  

'  Lay  le  Fi:ain,'  a  Breton  romance.  2», 
Learmont,  Thomas.    See  'Thomas  ott 
celdoune.'  .^ 

Lennox.  Earl  of,  RegenU(le»p.  Joc^F^I-.^ 
'  Leoore,'  Burger's,  287. 
Leprosy,  469  n,  506. 
LMito,  Chartos,^(a  baitod-slnger.)  IS. 
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Lctly,  AJexander,  Eari  of  Lereo,  If  I. 

1-  General  David,  111,  114. 

'Letly't  March/ 109. 

Lewii,  M.  6.  esq.  8ome  particnian  re- 
specUDghlm,2M.  His  *Monk,M6.  His 
poeCrx,  2S7.  His  '  Tales  of  Wonder/  S40. 
His  correspondence  wiih  Ibe  aulhor,  S4I . 
H{s*SlrAgmiK>m/295. 

I^Yden»  Dr.  John.  His  connexion  witli 
'  The  Minstrelsy/  56.  His  tMlladpoetry , 
955.  A  contributor  to  Lewis's  *  Tales  or 
'Wonder/  240.  His  ballad  for '  the  Cloud 
Kmg/  84).  His  asslsUnce  in  the  publi- 
cation of  *  Sir  Trislrero/  535.  Hb  con- 
tributions to  the  Minstrelsy.  *  Scottish 
Music/  131.  *  Ode  on  Tisiting  Flodden/ 
238.  ^LordSoulis,'S78.  <Contot&eel- 
dar/S84.    '  The  Mermaid/ i87. 

Zham-dearg^  the  spirit  of  Gienniore,  59  ti. 

Llncluden,  $95. 

Lindesay,  family  of,  51 . 

■■  Sir  DaTtd,  of  the  Mount,  Drama 
written  by,  S4. 

,  Lord,  of  the  Byres,  15,  i71  fi. 


Ijochmaben  Castle,  74 

,  kindiy  tenanU  of,  75. 

'  Ltochmaben  Harper,*  the,  74. 

'LiOrdBwrie/  73. 

*l.ord  Heury  and  Fair  Catherine,*  S51. 

*L>onl  Maxwell's  Goodnight,*  104. 

'LK>rd  Randal/ 165. 

*l.ordSoulis/275. 

'  LKNrd  Thomas  and  Fair  Annie,*  S09. 

*Lonl  William/ 161. 

Lords  of  ihe  Isles,  501. 

•  LrfMidon-hUl/  battle  of,  IM. 

'Lykewake  Dirge/ 154. 


Maedonald.  Mr.,ortheRegUte^Hon•e,SI01l. 
*  Macdupp's  Caoss/  4S5. 
XacDufT.  law  oftbe  clan,  28S,  429. 
MacFarlane,  clan  of,  871. 
Mackenzie,  Colin,  esq.  500. 
Henry,  esq.  19, 255. 


MacPhenon,  James,  publisher  of 

Poems.  42.  930. 
'  Mag);ie  Lauder,*  7  «. 
Magic,  276, 877.  980. 
Maiden,  the,  (a  sort  of  gniliothie,)  82  n. 
MalUandaub,lhe,19n. 
MSS.12,48. 


48. 


Sir  Richard,  (of  the  13lh  century,) 
(of  the  46ih  century,) 


25.  39,  48.  49. 

Makers,  the.  5,  4. 

Mallet,  Darid,  his  imlUttons  of  ballad  poe- 
try, 233. 

Mammon,  451. 

ManrefU,  Bond  of,  407. 

Mar,  Earl  of.  Regent  {temp.  Joe,  FJ,\  21. 

March,  *  Black  Agnes,'  Countess  of,  55, 851 . 

Marriott,  Rct.  John,  his  *  Feast  of  Spurs,' 
305.  Verses  on  a  visit  paid  to  Melrose 
Abbey,506.  'ArchieArniatrong*8Ai(h,'16. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots— ETents  during  her 
rdgtt,90.    Her* Maries/ 218 and 88111. 

Maxwell,  Lord.  (temp.  Jae,  r.),  18. 

Medwin's  Life  of  Byron  In  his  later  years, 
remarks  on  a  passage  hi,  241 . 

Melbourne,  Lord,  848. 

MelTill  of  Glenbcryle.  882. 

Men  of  Peace.  See  *  Daoine  Shi'.' 

Merlin,  251,  516. 

•  Mermaid,'  the,  887. 

Mermaids,  887. 

Mlckle,  w.  J.,  his  imitations  of  ballad  poe- 
try, 11.  855.  "^ 

Millar  and  Cliapman,  their  Miscellany,  the 
earliest  sunrlrmg  specimen  of  the  Scotliib 
press,  7. 

Minstrels,  the  order  of,  8, 229.  Introdnctkn 
to  Sir  Tristrem,  passim. 

MIR8TBIL8T  OP  TBI  SG0TTI8B  BOinEI. 

Dedication,  1.    Advertisement,   ib,  «. 
Introductory  Remarks  on  Popular  Poe- 
try, 16.    lotroduciion  to  the  Minstrelsy, 
14.    Appendix,  56.  Historical  BalUds, 
45.  Romantic  Ballads,  151.  Imitations 
of  the  Ancient  Ballad,  with  Eitsay  pre- 
laced,  839. 
'Monk/  Lewis's.  856. 
Monmouth,  Duke  of,  187. 
MonUgue,  Lord.  Hb  coUectkm  of  ballads 

destroyed  by  fire.  7. 
Monthly  Review,  critical  nottoei  from,  |ku- 
rim. 


Montroae,  James,  lint  Marqnis  of,  118, 116, 

829  n. 
Moore,  Thomas,  esq.  his  imitations  of  the 

balUd  style,  283. 
Morritt,  J.  B. S.  esq.  his  'Curse of Moy,* 

309. 
*  Morie  Arthur/  the,  383. 
Morton,  Earl  of,  Regent,  {temp,  Jae,  VU\ 

92,  271. 
Motherwell,  Mr.  William.  Enumeration  by 

him  of  the  ballads  which  appeared  for  Uie 

first  time  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy.  9  n. 

His  cjAlorium  on  that  work,  ib.    Notice 

of  his  collection  of  ballads,  IS.    Various 

readings  of  ballads,  pauim. 
Murder,  supersiitioo  formerly  resorted  to 

for  the  discovery  of,  196  n.  455. 
*■  Murder  of  Caerlaveroc,*  293. 
Mure,  John,  of  Auchindrane,  451 .    His  son 

James,  4U. 
Murray,  Thomaa  Randolph,  Eari  of,  165, 

500  «. 

,  the  Regent,  20.  Bto  death.  868. 

Music.  see*Airs.* 


*  Ode  on  visiting  Flodden,'  by  Dr.  Leyden, 

*  O  gin  my  Love  were  yon  Red  Rose,'  922. 
Organ,  the.  hatred  of  the  old  Presbyterians 

to, 119. 
'Orlando  Inamorato,*  the,  205. 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  bis  poeilcal  ezerdaea  in 

English,  9. 

*  O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  229. 
Otterbourne,  battle  of,  86. 
Ovtd,  451. 

Owen,  Mr.,  author  ofa  classical  Welsh  Dio- 
Uonary,  314, 595. 


Park,  Mnngo,  65. 

Park,  Thomas,  his  edition  of  Rltson's  Col- 
lection of  Songs,  19. 
Peden,  Alexamler,  191  n.  150  n.  972. 
Pepys,  secretary,  his  collection  of  ballads,?. 
Pepper.  Father,  359. 
Perceval,  romance  of,  316. 
Percy,  Bishop,  his  copy  of  '  Chevy  Chase/ 

4.    His    *Rellques  of  Ancient  English 

Poetry,  8.   Bis  imitations  of  the  ancient 

ballad  858. 
,  Harry,atOtterfooniiie,56.   AtHo- 

mildon,  407. 
,  Tiionias,  his  defence  of  the  Bishop 

against  Rltson's  erilleism,  11. 
'Per8ecuUon,*the,  \n  ScoUand,  120,  181, 

185^  129. 
Peter  the  Great,  anecdote  of,  219  n. 
Philipbaugh,  battle  of,  112. 
Pi6rocA,tlie,S03fi. 
PlcU,  the,5,285ii. 
Pinkerton,  Jahn,  his  eollection  of  ballads, 

18.    His  List  of  Scottish  Poets,  16.    His 

History  of  ScoUand,  16. 
Pinkey,  battle  oi;  18. 
Pipers,  84. 

Pblstratus.  Homer*s  works  collected  by,  5. 
Pitcaim,  Mr.  Robert,  editor  of  Criminal 

7>-1a/f,  482,45511. 
Plnmmer,  Andrew,  esq.  65,  204. 

*  POKTBT,  PopuLia,  Introductory  Remarks 

on,*  1:  contlnuatiun  of  the  subject  under 

the  title  of  Essay  on  the  Imitations  of  the 

Ancient  Ballad,  889. 
Poelry,  Romantic,  state  of  the  art  of,  at 

the  end  of  tlie  18th  century,  334. 
Presbyterians,  iheScudish,  110.419. 
Price,  Mr.,  remarks  on  his  dlsserUUon  on 

the  preface  lo  Sir  Tristrem,  509  fi. 

*  Prince  Robert/ 915. 

*  Proud  Lady  Margaret,  163. 
Pryse,  to  sound  the,  970. 
Purgatory,  184. 

Pye,  Henry  James,  esq.  258. 


'  Queen's  Mary,*  the,  918. 
Queen^s  Mire,  the,  90. 


<  Raid  or  the  Reldawlre/ 78. 

Ramsay,  Allan.    Stanxa  used  by  him,  6. 

Aa  a  ballad  collector,  7.    His 'Tea-Table 

Miscellany/ 216.  « Vision/ 19. 


Randolph,  Thomu.   See  Murray. 

*  Red-Cross  Knight,*  the.  11. 
Reformation,  the,  of  Religion  in  SooUand, 

90.110. 
Repentance,  Tower  of,  299, 426. 
'Rich  Auld  Willie's  Farewell,'  997. 
Riddell,  John,  15. 
Rltson,  Joseph,  his  criticism  of  Percy'a 

*Reikiues,'8,10.  His  collections  of  Songs, 

4  9.    various  readings  of  ballads,  fwaalm. 
Robert  The  Bruce.    See  *  Bruce.  * 
Robin  Goodfellow,  444  «. 
Robin  Hood,  5,  7, 10;  200. 
Rocking  stone,  283. 
Rogers,  Samuel,  esq.  *  The  Bard  of  Memo*- 

ry,254. 
'  Rookhope  Ryde,'  98. 

*  Rose  the  Red,  and  While  Lilly,'  VQ. 
Rosicrucians,  245. 

Roslln,  874  n. 

*  Roswal  and  Lilian,'  5. 

*  Round  Table,*  the,  583. 
Rowan-tree,  884. 

Roxburghe,  John,  duke  of.  7, 289,  525. 
Rutherford,  Miss  Christian,  the  anthor*s 

aunt.    Ballads  firom  her  recitation,  812,. 

215  «. 

S. 

Saints.  Columba,  882.  FlUan,  264.  Mnngo. 

209.   Oran.  268,  385.    Trimon^462. 
Salkeldes,  family  of,  87. 

*  Sang  of  the  On  Haw  Momy,*  the,  68. 
Sangreal.  the,  599. 

Sanquhar.  L.ord,  174. 

Saxons,  the  Anglo-,  and  their  iangnage,  8, 
9, 10  ft.,  14. 

Schiller,  255. 836. 474. 

ScoU  Magazine,  the«  extracts  from,  984  «. 

Scott  of  Buccleuch.    See  *  Buocleuch.' 

of  Harden,  family  of,  58  n.  805. 

— — ,  Hugh,  esq.  of  Harden,  238  n.  839. 
His  lady,  85M59. 

,  Mary,  *  the  Flower  of  Tarrow.  806. 

,  Mrs.,  (the  author's  mother,)  237  n, 

'  Scotitoh  Music/  an  ode,  151. 

Second-sight.  282. 

Selkirk,  dftlsens  of,  at  Flodden,  925.  Ita 
charters,  224.  Custom  at  conferring  the 
fhiedom  of  the  burgh,  998  n.  *  The  Sou- 
ters  of  Selkirk/ 923. 

Seward,  Miss  Anna.  Her  '  Rich  Auld  WIl- 
lie's  Farewell,'  997. 

Shakspeare.  his  description  of  a  popular 
song,  330.    His  fairies,  144. 

Shaw,  Mr.  James,  notice  of  a  list  of  the  au- 
thor's Publications  prepared  by  him, 
959. 

Sharpe,  Archbishop,  murder  of,  125. 

.  C.  E.  esq.,  5,  13.  156.  160.    Hia 

*Lord  Merries'  Complaint,'  291.  See  also, 
426.   His  *  Murder  oT  Caerlaveroc,*  395. 

Sheale,  Richard,  the  author  or  transcriber 
of  *  Chevy  Chase/ 4, 40 II. 

SheHy-<oat,  a  water  spirit.  51. 

Sidney.  Sir  Philip,  his  opinion  of  •Chevy 

'SirAgllthorn„295. 

*  Sir  Cbartes  Bandwtai,'  232. 
•SirCauiio/H. 

*  Sir  Eger,  Sir  Grime,  and  Sir  Oieyslell,  5. 
*Slr  Hugh  le  Blond/ 167. 

*  Sir  Martyn,'  a  forgotten  poem  of  BUckle, 

*  Sir  Owaln/  legend  of.  184, 11M  «. 

*  Sir  Patrick  Spens,'  46.  See  also,  888  n. 

*  SIB  TB18TBBM ;  a  Metrical  Romance  of  the 

thlHeenlb  century,  by  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune,  called  The  Rhymer,*  509.  See 
also,  6,188  fi.,  3a  n.  388,  257. 

Sklrving,  Mr.,  author  of  a  ballad  on  the 
battle  of  Prestoapans,  251. 

Small  holme  Tower,  364. 

Smythe,  Professor,  842. 

Snakes  and  Serpents,  205, 289  fi. 

Soltn,  Convent,  855. 

Solway,  battle  of,  18. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  (femp.  JSTenr.),  19. 

Soncs. 
Hither  we  come,  456. 
Jov  to  the  victors !  the  sons  of  old  Aspen, 

O,  RoMn  Hood  was  a  bowman  good,  436. 
Sweet  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of 

Toro.  482. 
The  sun  upon  the  lake  is  low,  416. 
To  horse !  to  horse !  the  standard  Hies,  275. 
To  the  Lorda  of  Convention  'twas  Cia- 

ver'se  who  spoke,  442. 
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What  makei  tb«  troopen*  frosen  oourage 
miuier?  4«7. 

We  loTe  the  shrill  trampet,  we  lore  the 
dram's  rattle;  4S8. 

Wbeo  friends  are  met  o'er  merry  cheer, 
442. 

Wheo  the  tempest's  at  the  loadest,  484. 
8oalis,ramilfor,278. 
<  Souters  of  Selkirk/ SS3. 
Sonthey,  Robert,   esq.   his  imltattons  of 

ballad  poetry,  t33,  240.  Extract  from  his 

Life  of  rfelsoo,  473  n. 
5010,  the,  a  military  eogiiiet  95. 
Spedlio's  Castle,  SO  ». 
Spenser.  Edmnnd,  445  n. 
SpiriU.  SO,  40, 454  n.  S70, 800. 
SUndard,  the  battle  of  the,  299  n. 
Sundards,  military,  84. 
Staodfield,  Philip,  case  of,  496  fi. 
Strathmore,  Barl  of.  killed  at  SherUfmnhr, 

424  n. 
Superstition,  Popolar,  496 n.  488.    See  also 

'Fairies,*  *  Ghosts,'  'Spirits.* 
Sapor t,  the  Fray  of,  402. 
Salherland.  Duke  of,  444. 
Swinton,  SirJoba,407.  Armsoftheflimily, 

409. 
Swiss  Guards,  massacre  of  the,  278. 
Sword-mill,  286. 
Sympathy,  cure  by,  497  fi. 


Tacitus,  48. 

•  Tales  of  Wonder,*  Lewis's,  240. 


INDEX. 

Tanistryf  468. 

TanUllon  Castle,  47. 

Taylor,  William,  eaq.  his  version  of  *  Le- 

nor^,  2S8. 
Terry,  Air.,  comedian,  426. 
Theatre,  the,  40. 
Thomas  of  Erceldoone,  or  *  The  Rliymer  :* 

account  of  him,  246  ;  his  prophecies,  247 ; 

author  of  *Sir  Tristrem,*  309.   See  also, 

8,  6, 9. 
*  Thomas  the  Rhymer,*  a  ballad  in  three 

parts,  246. 
Tickeli.  Mr.,  his  ballad  poetry,  234, 258  n. 
Tinchell,  the,  139. 
Torfceus,  legends  firom,  308, 248. 
Transformation,  208  n. 
Traqualr,  Earl  of,  (temp.  Car.  /.),243,2I4. 
Tribunal,  the  Secret,  or  Invisible,  of  Ger- 
many. 474,  493. 
Trl5trem,  see '  Sir  Tristrem.' 
Trouoew't,  or  Troubadours,  3. 
Tumball,  clan  of,  46. 
Tytler,  A.  F.  esq.  (Lord  Woodhonselee.) 

his  collections  of  ballads  44,  38;  his  Tcr- 

sion  of '  The  Robbers,'  236. 
Tytler,  P.  F.  esq.,  his  *  History  of  Scotland,' 

5n. 
William,  esq.  85. 


V. 


Venetian  general,  anecdote  of  a,  421  n. 
*  Viaion,'  the,  a  poem,  42. 


W. 

Walker.  J.  C.  esq.  247. 

*  Wamphray,*  the  Lads  of,  408. 

'WAi-soNQ  of  the  EdiobDrsb  Lifihtiv 

goons,*  273. 
'Water  Kelpie,*  the,  297. 
Watson,  James,  pnbUsher  of  some  aas 

poetry,  7. 
Weber,  Henry,  825. 
Welsh  Dictionarr,  844. 8». 
Wharton.  Lord,  (1547,)  49. 
'Wharton and Stnart,'  thedoelol.t7l 
'  Wife  of  Usher's  Well,'  the.  Ml. 
Willich,  Dr.,  teacher  of  German,  81 
'  Willie's  Ladye,' 494. 
'WlllJones.*244.24i. 
wilsoo,  author  of  *  Clyde,'  a 

427. 

•,  Professor.  48  n. 


lUi. 


Witchcraft,  441 ,  248  «.  907  «. 

Wolcott,  Dr.,  498, 

Wol6an  hypothesis,  2  n. 

WoodhouwIee.Lord.  See  Tytler,  A.  F.a«. 

Wordsworth.  William,  esq.  HisiUaziitB 
Helen  of  Kirconnel.  478  «.  His  pocai 
outhe  Yarrow,  486  «.  Bii  inbtioii  iT 
the  ballad  style.  233. 

fVoi'ms,  or  serpents,  265. 

Y. 

*  Yarrow.'  the  Dowie  Dens  oi;  III 
*YoiingBenjie,*459. 

*  Young  Tamlane,*  lhe»  45L 


END  OF  THE  INDEX. 
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